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"  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :   Tliis  is  an  art 
WMcli  does  mend  Nature, — change  it  i-ather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 

Shakespeare. 
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(lUual rations  in  Italics.) 


Abies  Dougla^^i  glauca  petdtila,  42 

Acacia   lineata,    liJO ;    lougifulii,    70;    pul- 

chella,  2t)l  ;  retiuoiie?,  51  ;  ur  phylla,  S7 
Acac  as,  pot,  for  rbe  gretiihous  •,  228 
Acer  glabrum,  SO  ;  palmatum  liLeirllobum, 

352 
Ac  i'lea  mnngolica,  434  ;  rupeslris,  434 
Acineta  Hiimcoldti,  243 
Aeip*  y  li  Colcntoi,  433  ;  squarosa,  361 
Ada  aurantiaca   15 

Adam's  Needle  at  WdUlose,  Cadij}\  332 
Adiantum  lineal  um,  414 
Adonis  amiirensis,  183  ;  vernalis,  299 
Aerides   crassifolinm,    443;    FieldiDgi,  343; 

odorati  m,     158,    185,    389 ;     odoiatam    at 

f^'onnco,  358  ;  Vandarum,  S-,  217 
.^scu'us    californica,  490;  califofnicat    40?; 
flotciv- spike  of,  490  ; /ry.it  of,  490;  unsktlled 

fruit  of,  49J  " 
Ag  thfea  ccel  stis,  251 
Aglaonema  costatuni,  ^23 
AInioudsbury,  nntts  from,  23S 
A'lium  ■  strowskianuni,  45(i 
A'o  1  platylepis    135 
Alsophi  a  atio-virens,  414 
Amaryilid,  a  useful,  107 
Amaryl  is  Belladonna  in  Yoikshire,  123 
AmarjUis    Eros,    240 ;     formos'ssima,     105, 

4H9;  Hon.  M.  Gilford,  316;  Lady  Winifrt^d 

G  r.^  2(ii  ;  Rosa  iud,  240  ;  species  of,  193  ; 

Visciuntess  H  mbledon,  316 
Auiary.lisea  at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  262 
Ametica,  nrtes  from,  105 
Anagallin  Jinifolla,  415 
Andromeda  fastigiata,  339  ;  flrribun'^a,  312  ; 

f<]ced,  :  80  .  formosa,  42  ;  jtp  nic*,  2S0 
Androsace  carnea,  2c0 ;   Cbarpentieri,  480  ; 

lanug  n  sa,  288,  435,  457  ;  lanitpinoa,  287  ; 

leiclitlini,  288;  lan-  pivosa  Lev  hitmU  ^87  ; 

lanugii  osa  oculata,  288;  lanvigiLOsa  varie- 

tie-,  287  ;  villosa,  33i 
Anemone  apenn  ija,  224;  blanda,  1S3 ;  ful- 

gens,  242,  S7S  ;  in  Susse?t,  261 ;    nernoro-a 

ros' a,   335  ;  palmata,    459;  p.   alba,   35t ; 

Pulsatilla,  204,  335;  P.  montana,  241  ;  ra- 

nuiiculoid-s,  ;99,  412  ;  rivulari-,  435;  pyl- 

vei-tii-,   41S,    420;   the  ye  1-w,   299,   336; 

tr-foli  ta,  335  ;  '■  mbellata,  480 
Aoeiuone  ,  Puppy,  fr  m  t  ork,  £61  ;  scarlet 

Poppy,  at   I'unton,  241  ;  f^intrle  Puppy,  '^88 
Argriecuin  eburneum,  15  ;  Eilisi,  117  ;  h\a- 

loides,  89  ;   £-a  derianum,  244  ;   sesquipe- 

dale,  2,  443;  sesqiciptdalef  443 


Anguloa  Clowesi,  -143  ;  dubia.  443  ;  tbninea, 
443  ;  media,  443  ;  Ruckui,  40},  443  ;  uni- 
fiora,  4  3 

Angnioap,  442 

Ai  liUHls  for  herbaceous  bordeis,  152  ;  three 
good,  478 

Anoiganthxis  breviflorus,  12,  35 

Auoptcris  g'andul  ?a,  162 

Aisel  ia  airi  ana,  33 

Anthurium  Andrcrtiium  (Kelly's  var.),  493  ; 
i  awrenceujum,  493 ;  pumiliivn,  24il ; 
Rothbchi  daiaim  tltgans,  316;  R.  maxi- 
mum, 210;  Schtrzerianum  tiiumphans, 
414 

Antiirhinum  Queen  of  the  North,  151 

An-  rihinums,  dwarf,  191 

Ants  in  greenhouse,  30O 

Aotus  grai  illima,  <05 

Aphananlhe  anpera,  SO 

Apple,  a  noble,  i2o;  Annie  Elizabeth,  2S1, 
284,  322  ;  Ashmeeds  K-  rnel,  46  ;  Bar-  ack 
B  auty,  74  ;  bl  sst  m  failimr,  463 ;  Blue 
Pearmain,  203  ;  Ce  lird,  in  February,  95  ; 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  67,  £9:  cultme,  im- 
proved, 213,  257  ;  Ducbtss'  Favouiite,  198; 
Karly  Harvest,  74  ;  Franklin's  Golden  Pip- 
pin, 255;  French  Crab,  111,  148;  Golden 
Pippin,  -100  ;  Gulden  Pit-pin  and  its  v  .rie- 
tie-,  255;  Han^ble  on  Deux  Ans,  46; 
Hawthnmden.  211  ;  Haicti.orv.dnt,  210 ; 
Hu  she's  Golden  Pippin,  i55;  Kentish 
Codlin,  4-2  ;  Kenti-h  Codlln,  452  ;  Kn  g  of 
Tomkins  Co.,  45,  258,  283  312,348;  Lamb 
Abbev  Pearri  idn,  17;^  ;  Lairt's  Prit  ce  Al 
bert.  15,  66,  148,  2ti8,  3-i9;  Lemon  Pip-  in, 
45.  148  ;  L'  Ldon  or  F.veti' owned  lippin, 
173  ;  Lord  firo.svtnor,  463;  Ltrd  Hindlif, 
50 ;     Norfolk    Hcau6n,    199 ;    >  ormanton 

■  "Wotder  171;  Od  L-olden  Pif  pin,  255, 
Pint^  Gclden  Pipp  n,  255,  433;  Ktmaston 
Golden  Fi  pin,  '-55  ;  Pott's  .-eedli'  g,  477  ; 
Red  Astrachan  173;  Reintttedu  C-i  ada. 
171  ;  Poyal,  'ate  cooking,  JO;  Royal  Ri.s- 
set,  19S  ;  Scarlet  Golden  Pipt  in  255  ; 
Scarlet  Nonpareil.  110:  St-rmer  Pit  pin, 
285  ;  Summer  Goldcu  Pippin,  255  ;  Towei 
of  Glamis,  433,  465;  trees,  co  don,  348; 
cordon,  at  ilaiif/edirt/n,  348  ;  can^  er  in,  74  ; 
Walthi-m  Abbey  Seedlii  g,  74  ;  Wtllii  gtun, 
2m,  371 ;  White  Summering,  370 

Applt-s  md  P'  ars,  desserr,  speciitlpTiz- s  for, 
476  ;  Brit  sh  and  f  reign,  74 ;  collection 
of,  33H;  Crab,  270;  esp  lier,  283,  350; 
foreign,  46  ;  gatheriugprematur'e,  G7 


Apples,  growing  Canadian,  in  England,  223  ; 

importation  of  c<  loniwl,  299 ;  local,  370,  400, 

4-.3  ;  new  varieties  of,  7 
Apricot  cul  ure,  iS:^  ;   culture  under  glass, 

462  ;  trees,  pro'.ection  of,  96  ;  trees,  prun- 

ing  young,  7 
Apr  cos  as  codons,  212    268  ;  catpri  illars 

on,  SOO  ;  in  h  avy  soils,  210  ;  v^atering,  433 
A  .uat'cs,  h  rdv,  149 
Aquilegia  cceruka,  416 
Ar.  bis  bryoidop,  3S9 
A  alia  ,  propagi»ting,  134  ;  propagating  from 

cuttings,  329 
Arbutus  Andrachue,  179- 
Aren  ria  montana,  372,  475  ;  uorvegica,  339 
Aiistolochi*  gigap,  478 
Armeria  hlpina  rose?,  415 
Artemi  ia  seric  a,  3.^4  ;  tridentata,  SO 
Artichoke,  the  JeruS:.lem,  460 
Artichukft,  Globe,  2Sl  ;  early,  438  ;  protect- 
ing, "245 
Aritotii:-ureola,  280 
Arum  Lilies  a  failure,  177 
Arundinaria  nitida,  388 
Asarum  maximum,  223 
Asiaragua  Late  Argenteidl,  460  ;  Sprengeri, 

ii02  ;     t'  niii-sia.us    -albanensis,   494  ;    the 

growth  of,  326 
Aster  aliinus  ruber,  474 
Astilbe  chfuen-is,  4P3 
Atdccia  cristata,  423 
Ataccia  cristata  jimcer  of,  423 
Ariplex  canescens,  8U  ;  confertifolium,  SO 
Auhrietia 'deltoidea    vii  lacea,    260;    Roy&l 

Pui-ple,  282  ;  tauricola,  354 
Aucu  as,  benied,  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  51 
Auriculas.  174.  299  ;  ?  ellow,  3&i 
Az-Iei  Deutf^che  Perle,  •- 51 ;  Diamond,  415  ; 

Jot  n  We. the  s,  ^2;   M  ns    Desbois,  415  ; 

Roi  d'HoUande,  470  ;  Vaseyi,  383 
Azaleas  an     Kalmi»s   hardy,  i79 
AzoUa  caroliniana,  412 


Baccharis  palicina,  SO 

Bad  n-Baden,  vioteB  from,  145,  565,  364 

Bandmsa  LcuMkcri,  388  ;  nana,  12,  42 ;  pil- 

m-tia,  59  :  pcdnata  «t  t'ota,  50 
Rananap,  171 ;  feedintf.  212 
BarberV  gardening,  146 
Barleria  tiava  161 
Barren  testimonial,  the,  224,  212,  330. 


Basal  rot,  09 

Bath,  shrubs  at,  60 

Batemannia  C  1  eyi,  243 

Bamra  lubioide-",  85 

Bean,  a  t  ood  d»a>f,  431  ;  Canadian  Wonder. 
187,  232;  Canadian  Wonder,  fxi  cing,  293; 
climbing,  Epicnre,  432  ;  French,  Best  of  AP, 
32o  ;  (F  encb)  Victoria,  460  ;  Scar  et  Runner 
A  1,  iOS 

Beans,  Broad,  among  Gonseberry  buehe^, 
27U ;  Broad,  for  suceession,  326  ;  early 
Broad,  182;  early  Freuch,  325;  French, 
forcing,  325;  Freuch,  sowing,  41;  quality 
in  Bioad  381  ;  Runner,  and  Brusels 
Sprouts,  3S4 

Beiiumontia  grandiflora,  314 ;  a  Jloiccrivg 
s J) rail  of  314 

Bectr.  ot^  ear  y,  187 

Be/cnia  Adoui-',  426;  disease,  469;  Duchess 
of  Fif  J.  415  ;  glaucophylla,  266  ;  Gl  ire  de 
L'.rraine,  vl,  426;  Gloire  de  Sceanx,  427: 
John  Heal,  426;  m-.inicata,  ISO;  Paul 
Bru^nt,  228;  p'l  i^phorescens,  454,  974; 
pruinata,  :  0:^ ;  I'nde  of  Cas'IeweHan,  414; 
ecabrida,  2\)i;  socotnmi,  128;  si.covrana, 
427  ;  £o>  otrana  and  its  hybrids,  426  ;  Sou- 
vnir  de  Jeau  Bart,  414;  Succ  ss,  426; 
T  irmphe  de  Lemoine,  427  ;  Tnomphe  de 
Nancy,  427;  Winter  Gem,  426  ;  Worthiana, 
484 

Belladonna  Lily,  the,  in  Toiksbire,  123; 
naiuialised  in  a  Californ  a  garden,  276; 
the,  vaturnused  in  a  C-l'fornia  [laraen,  276 

Belladonna  Lilies,  35,  77 

Bellflowers,  the  Chilian,  174 

Bellis  pereunis  The  Bride,  24T 

Berbers  Darwini.  3S8 ;  diaphan%  80;  em- 
peiriformis,  360;  Fremomi,  Si  ;  ntpalen- 
sis,  229,  279  :  vi'escens,  2:^0 

Be.  tone  ilaMlle.  Yvonne  Liuden,  414 

Beschorneria  Decosteriana,  2i  3 

Bigelowi-t  Djuglasi,  SO  ;  g  aveolens,  sQ 

Birds,  scarcity  of  small  163 

BLckbeiTy  Lulture,  '99  „         .         • 

Blackberries,  148  ;  Raspberries,  &c.,  Ameii- 
can,  v55  j   ,  -o 

Blug-^on,  112;  B'ngdnn,  NorlhumotTlana,  1.6 

Blandfordia  noV.i  is,  470 

BletaSNtpberdi,  ;-01 

Blister  on  Peach  leave^,  466 

Bollea  >thrcederiana,  4S6 

Bof  KS—  ,  „  .  ,.  .   .-n 

"  Al'otm' nts  and  Small  Ho.dmg  ,    Sji 
"  A  Little  Tour  jn  Anie}ica, '  234 
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*'  liamboo  Garden,  the,"  302,  3&7 

"  Converting  Timber,"  445 

'CuHu  e  dvH  Clirvsanthemes,"  280 

"  YUiTA  of  the  Alps,  the,"  42'.* 

"  Kf<  ni  N(  rth  P.  le  to  the  Eq\mtor,"  358 

'*  Koug  rf  s  de  I'letne  Terre,"  29S 

"  Insects,  Report  on  Injurious  Farm,"  387 

"  K:ishniir,  tue  Valley  of,"  26 

"I-a  Chrytantheme  a  )a  Grande   Fleur," 
279 

'■  La  Culture  du  roirI(r,"  2i3 

*'  Le  Jardin  de  1  Herboiutc,"  429 

"  Notes  on  Japiu,"  56 

"  Orchids,    tiicir    CuUnro    and    Manage 
ment,"'  117 

"  Palms,  Cool-house,"  '2Q7 

*'Pla-.t  Breeding,"  154 

"  Popular  Treatise,  a,  on  the  Physiology  of 
Plants,"  118 

*  Putatoes"235 

'  B.H.8.  Uulesfor  JudgiPg,"  106 

"Sol  ,    Tirres   ct   Composts   utilises   par 
THcrticulture,''  446 

"  The  Grtat  Itift  Valley,"  446 

"The  Orchid  Hybrids.''  153 

"The  Spruying  of  Plants,"  231 

"  Vegetable  ('ulture,"  358 
Ho  ika,  new  Chrysanthemum   ISl 
Bol'ea   ccelest's,  2-6 ;   Lalindei,  290 ;    Law- 

rpiiceana,  296  ;  Patini,  296;  Schioederiina, 

2)0 
BoUeas,  295 

Boraarea  pa'acoensis,  213 
Jio  d<r,   a    herbaceous,   at  Fairfelds,  450;    a 

mised,  sgainst  a  wall,  5  ;  a  mixeif,  at  Boiirn- 

l  rook  Halt,  Hi rmvngham,  U  9  ;  an  Iris,  OS  ; 

aa  Ins,  in  a  Savoi/  garden  6S 
Borders,  herbaceous,  133  ;herbaceouB,  mulch- 
ing, 23ii 
Birecoles  or  Kale,  325 
Boronia  mpgastUina,  134 
Boug  til.  villea  glabra,  40d 
Bouvardia  llumboldti  Cirjmbiflora,  470 
Bouv^rdias,  192 

Box,  a  hardy,  229;  Box,  ikecornmon,  17S  ;  va- 
rieties of  the,  ITS 
B  a^sii  Glieoudiana,  391;    mac  .lata,    320; 

verrucosa,  404 
Bri-r,  Austri;in,  fl-jwcra of  variegated,  475 
Broccoli  and  Ka'f  s,  planting,  431  ;  Buuquet, 

M3  ;  Cattell's  Eclip'-e,  438;  Early  Penzance 

White,  41  ;  good,  230;  in  winter,  3;  Late 

Qu*en,   J25;    Maincrop,    293,   326;    Meth- 

ven'a  June,    114;    two  good  winter,   97; 

winter,  1 14  ;  Winter  Mammoth,  S2 
Brodiaea  HowtUi  lilaciua,  454,  475  ;  ixioides 

crjcta,  454 
Brownea  Crawford!,  71 
Bmemansia    chlora-.tha,    379 ;    cltloraritha, 

3:9 
Brussels  Sprcutf,  3,  41,  97,  231,  293.  440 
Bryanthus  erectus,  354 
Bu.  keye,  the  Calif  ruian,  490 
Buckthorn,  the  Sea,  62,  104,  179 
BuJdleiaCulvjll^i,  414 
BulbiUgium  haarlemense,  127 
Bulbintlla  Hooktri   475 
Bulbncoduim  vtrnum,  182 
Bu'bopiyllum  barbigervim,  391  ;  Lnbl  i,  183 
Bulb*!,  earliuess  of,  91 ;  many-named  spi-injr, 
217;  preserving  old,  alter  fo  ciug,  4l8,  458 
Buliace,  the  white,  CO  ;  the  wi  d,  90 
Bullaces,  00 

Burbank's,  Luther,  nursery,  1S9 
Burchellia  caiiensis,  3';9 
Burlinytc  nia  iiagrans,  157 
Buttei-nut,  the,  :i7S 


O, 

Cab'jage,  Cocoa-Lut,  231  ;  crop,  vitality  cf 
the,  5&  ;  Ellam's,  l,l'>  ;  in  summer,  £S4 

Cabbages,  clubbing  in  40;  ea  thing  up  in 
winter,  82  ;  sowing,  438  ;  va  ieties  in,  81  ; 
bo  tir  g,  231,  270,  292,  314,  3.4,  iOi,  440 

Cala.ium  Duehcs**  of  CoDuaugbt.  4  4  ;  Du- 
chess of  Tcck,  414  ;  Silver  Cloud,  414  ;  Sir 
Julian  Goldsini  ',  414 

Ca'ndiums  in  leaf,  127 

Calamu.  ciliiris,  414 

Calcei'laria  fachsia;folia,  300 

Calceolarias,  192  ;  Lerb.tceous,  at  Karnham 
Royal,  3 14 

Cadiandra  luoniatoc  phala,  71 

C.ilanthc  Uegnicri,  15"  ;  vcstita  grandiflora, 
186 

California  8  native  white  Poppy,  246 

Calochortus  Kldura^o  st  aiu,  494 

r„ilo(ihoTtuspulchell:s,  475 

Calpurni*  aure.i,  2ol 

C-iitaa  paluhtris,  200  ;  parnassifola,  411 

Camasaia  Cusicki,  459 

C.imellia  Caandler's  tlegans,  101  ;  culture, 
104  ;  reticulata,  Hi3 

Camellias,  101,  a(5,  266;  good  old,  85;  in 
flower  out loors,  2i2  ;  In  the  open  air,  105, 
128  ;  in  the  open  air  in  Surrey,  204  ;  twelve 
good,  829 

Campanula,  a  hybrid,  47S ;  G.  F.  Wilson, 
478  ;  glomer^ta  dahurica,  415;  haylodgen- 
sis  478  ;  isophy Ua  alba,  483  ;  i.  ophytla  alb  ' , 
4  ;3  ;  m  tills,  5  ;  persicifo'ia  alba  grandiflora. 


478  ;  persicifolia  grandiflora,  4;^6  ;  planiflora 
alba,   478  ;  Fortecschlagiaua,  478  ;   pulla, 
478 
Campanulas,  manure  for.  190 
Canker  in  Apple  trees,  74 
Canna  Austria,  454  ;  G   Paul,  454  ;  Italia,  lf3, 
SIS,    494;   Mme.    Pichou,    415;    Koi    des 
Kouriies,  352 
Canterbury  lit  Us,  332 

Carnation  Adminition,  4'4  ;  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
415;  Celia,   19;  Countess  of    Carrington, 
316 ;    Delos,    454 ;    Grenadier,    482 ;    Her 
Grace,  4f4  ;  Hope,  494  ;  King  Arthur,  4;  5, 
459  ;  Lady  Gnmston,   415 ;  Little    John, 
4'5;Loid  Rosebery,  415  ;  LoveUness,  415  ; 
Mephisto,   415 ;  Misi    Audrey    Campbell, 
459  ;  Miss  Joliffe,  424,  4S3  ;  Mrs.  Ktic  Bam- 
bro,  415  ;  Nabob,  454  ;  Ness,  454 ;  in  Scot- 
laud,  the,  44S  ;  The  Gift,  415  ;  the  Tree,  47  ; 
Uriah  Pike,  373,  450  ;  Virgo,  454  ;  Winter 
Cheer,  31 
Carnations,  border,  420  ;  dying,   436  ;    Mal- 
maison,  469  ;  Mary  Godfrey  and  Reginald 
Godfrey,  341 ;  Marp  Qo^t/ni/  and  Reginald 
Godfrey,  341  ;  Marguerite,  lij6  ;  striking,  22, 
86 ;  Tree,  193,  227,  252 ;  lYee.  and  thunder- 
I  terms,  483  ;  Tree,  propagating,  177  ;  Uriah 
Pike  and  Miss  Joliffe,  101  ;  winter-fln^er- 
ing,  21 ;  ^cinttr-Hotrerivp,  in  a  vas",  137 
Cardamiue  fl.pL  Mis*  Jekyll,  352 
Carpeateria  californica,  434,  456 
Carrot  fly,  the,  439 
Carrots  in  winter  and  spring,  ISS 
Catasetum  splendens  leucanthum,  453 
Caterpillar,  the  Gooseberry,  349 
Cattleya   Aclandise,    389 ;    amethystoglosEa, 
217  ;  chocoensis,   102  ;  citrina,   1S5  ;  gigas 
imptrialis,  425  ;  intermedia,  301  ;  interme- 
dia alba,  335  ;  Lawrenceana,   301  ;    Men- 
deli  bel  a,  391  ;  MeLdeli  grandiflora,  344  ; 
Mossiai    Arnuldiana    (Low's    var.),    414 ; 
Mossiae  Beatrice,  414  ;  Mossiie  C.  Ingram, 
414;    Mofsiit;    vecosa,    4J4  ;  Percivaliana, 
103  ;  Percivaliana  (Ingram's  var.),  49  ;  Beg- 
nelli,    356 ;    Schrcederae    caloglossa,    239 ; 
Scbrojder;*;  eximia,  315  ;  spec:osistima  Er- 
ne:iti,  414  ;  TiiaLa?,  61,   117,  159;  T.  alba, 
49  ;T.  Crawshayana,  201  ;  T.  delicatt,  103  ; 
T.  var.  Pittiana,  ISO  ;  T.  Schrcedea?,  140  ; 
T.  quadricolor,  244  ;  T.  Reine  des  Beiges, 
239  ;  T  rose'*.  187  ;  Walkeriana,  243  ;  War- 
neri,  473  ;  Wm.  Muiray  var.  fulg  ns,  2S0 
Cauliflower,  4S6 
Cau  iflowers  and  Cabbages,  114  ;  ear'y,  440  ; 

mulching,  439  ;  sowing,  41 
Ceanothus  dentatus  under  glass,  228  ;  Find- 

leri,  SO 
Celeiy,  4S6  ;  decaying,  40;  late,  82,  439,  4S6  ; 

ridges,  uti  ising,  438  ;  White  Gem,  181 
Telerie?,  early,  181,  245 
Celeriac,  188 
Celsii  Aictiu-U8,  456 
Centiopogon  Lucyanus,  228 
Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus  (Waterer's  var,),  316 
Cercocarpus  parvifolius,  SO 
Cereus  phteniceus,  81 
Cestrum  aurantiacum,  11 
Channel  Isle?,  flowers  from  the,  281 
Cheiranthus  alpinus,   372  ;  Marshalli,   372  " 

versicolor,  3i30 
Cherry  Bigarreau  de  Schr^ken,  477  ;  E  rly 

Rivers,  4  5 
Cherries,  404  ;  and  blight,  432  ;  Lata  Duke  snd 

Belle  Magnifique,  432 ;  o  chard,  464 
ChimouanthuB  tragi-ans,  28,  142;  at   Good- 
wood,   51  ;  frvAt   of,  /rem   O/asiiivin,  142; 
from  Claremjnt,  142 
Chionmthus  retufus,  490 
Chionodoxa  grandiflora  alba,  201;  Lucilia? 

132 
Chio-  odoxas,  167,  204 
Cboisya  ternata,  128 
ChoTo/ema  cordatum,  43 
Cbou  de  Burghley  in  wint  t,  439 
Chris  map,  Violet  j  at,  4 

ChrysaDthemum,  a  lite,  133;  Alice  Carter, 
259  ;  Annie  Clibran,  259  ;  Boule  dOr,  129  ; 
CliLtOQChdfaut,  1^0,  259;  Comttssd  Fou- 
cher  deCariel,  429  ;  Edie  Wright,  429  ;  Ediih 
Tabor.  Ii9;  Emily  Silsbury,  130;  Ewa  i 
Cameron,  130;  Eva  Knowle.s,  130;Direc- 
tcur  Tisscrnnd,  129  ;  Dorothy  SjWiWd,  129  ; 
Eugene  D^illedouze,  259  ;  George  Haigh 
130;QoVlen  Dart,  259,  282;  Guld.u  Gem, 
259  ;  Jeannette  Shedhin,  259  ;  L.  Canning, 
54,  259;  Ligo  Maggiore,  130;  Le  Mou- 
chentte,  130  ;  lists,  revising,  5S  ;  M.  Back- 
m  n",  259;  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  130; 
MrtjorBonaffon,  130  ;  Ma<-},  Ancerson,  ISJ  ; 
Sledusa,  259  ;  Miss  A.  Holdea,  130 ;  Miss 
Gorton,  259  ;  AfissRite,  2  8  ;  Mile.  Lacroix, 
259  ;  Mme.  LaComtesse  Foucher  de  Cariel, 
259  ;  Mme  Louisa  Leroy,  259  ;  Jlrs.  A.  E. 
Stubbs,  130;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  259;  Mrs. 
Conway,  259;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  130.  Ifc2  ; 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  130  ;  Mrs.  John  Shrim'pton, 
130;  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  50;  Mrs.  R.  c! 
Kingston,  130;  Mrs.  W.  Filkius,  259; 
Niveum,  130;  notes,  357 ;  novelties,  129; 
O.  J.  Quintus,  259  ;  Pelican,  50  ;  Philadel- 
phia, 55  ;  Potter  Palmer,  259  ;  Reioe  d'Au- 
gleterre,  130  ;  Roi  des  Precoces,  259,  429  ■ 
Rosy  Mjm,  259  ;  Rytcroft  Glory,  2:9,  4*^9  - 


S.urce  d'Or,  259;  Stanstead  White,  56; 
the,  In  France  18j;  Viscountess  Hainble- 
don,  50;  Viviand  More',  130  259;  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  259,  4J9  ;  Wm.  Clark,  259;  Wm. 
RobiuEon,  25!t ;  Wui.  Seward,  2.09;  Yellow 
Sc  b^rnp,  259  ;  Yellow  Source  d'Or,  259 
Chrjsauthemums,  arranging,  124;  a  trio  of 
early,  429 ;  Continental,  for  1890  357  :  cultu- 
ral  notes,  1 :9  ;  early-flowe.ing,  53  ;  English 
leedling,  344;  More.ce  Davis  and  Beau'y 
of  Exmouih,  55  ;  for  decoration,  258  ;  free- 
flowering,  54  ;  Jrom  seed,  129 ;  height  of 
new,  259  ;  in  a  vafe,  124  ;  in  New  Zealand, 
259  ;  J^pane-^e  incurved,  50  ;  large  pots  for 
thow  blooms,  429  ;  lite-sr:ruck,  200  ;  March- 
struck,  ISO;  niirket,  429;  mid-winter,  10, 
55,  ISO  ;  new,  300  ;  siuglf,  50,  2dO  ;  striking, 
55 
Chrysogonum  virginicum,  434 
Ch^sij  b-actescens,  217,  403;    langleyensis, 

351 
Cineraiia,  double,  316 
Ciaeiarids,  437 

CirrbopjtaLum  picturatum,  319 
Clemati/,  a  dou/jU-jioirered  blue,  189 ;  }^l  e 
BtUs,  189;  Crimson  B  auty,  414;  David- 
iana,  99 ;  DougJasi,  81 ;  ejttfa,  99  ;  indi- 
Tiaa,127;  li^uaiicifo  i  i,  81  ;  montana,  c^J  ; 
Snoicdrift,  1S9 
Clematises    from    seed,   192 ;   gra!tiiig,   35 ; 

non-climbing  herbaceous,  98 
cumbers   and    their   art:slic    use,    37,   77  ; 

c.med  by  trees,  491 
Clivia  ;T.iniata,  127 
Chvia^,  varie  ies  of,  266 
Cochlioda  No.zliana,  302;  Jos^a,  3  2;  san- 

guinea,  302  ;  vulcin-ca,  302 
Cochliojas,  noles  on,  301 
Coco  de  Mer,  the,  90 

Ctelogyne  aspeiata,  62;  barb  ta,  02;  corru- 
gata,  02  ;    cristata,  62  ;    c.  alba,  21" 5  ;    Day- 
ana,  62;    flaccila,  15;  MtEsaigean*,  6i; 
ocellata,  02  ;   odoratissima,  319  ;   s^tciosa, 
62  ;  speciost,  02 
Cojlogynes,  62 
Co  ax  jugos„s,  294 
Colaxjugosus,  '^94 

Colchieum  Bivona;,  92;  montanum,  203 
Colchicums,  nimesof,  128  ;  two  rare,  89 
Coraparettia  macioplectron,  159 
Cont  flowers,  154 
Conservatory  grouping,  128 
Coomber  testim  inial,  the  204,  314 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  422 
Coroularia  eonspicua,  299  ;  tenuifolit,  318 
Coroylinemdivisiin  flower  at  TrvScoAb  'ey, 

80,  117,  102 
Cnd'dim  uidirisa  in  jlower  at  Tresco  AObey, 

80 
Cork,  Tu'ips  from,  335 
C(  rnus  sibuica  Sf  athi,  491 
Correa  cardinalis,  47 
Corydalis  ncbilis,  a72 
Cosmos  bipinnatus,  250 
Covent  Garden,  fr.dt  supply  cf,  29 
Crtib,  the  Siberian,  51 
Cra  psguses,  279 
Creeper,  Japanese,  496 
Crocuses,  30,  182 
Crops,  outdoor,  watering,  460 
Cuckoo,  the,  and  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar, 

405 
Cucumber  Frogmore  Prolific,  203;   Marvtl, 

203;  Sensation,  415  ;  Voluntdir,  303 
Cucumbeis,  9S,  320  ;  larly,  in  pots,  58;  sow- 
ing, 3  ;  va  leties  of,  313  ;  winter,  25 
Cuprtssus  Lawsoniruia  filifera,  20i 
Currants,  Black,  404 
Currants,    Rel    und   White,   256 ;  Red    and 

While,  256 
Cyclamen  coum,  168;  repandum  351;  Vul- 
can, 329 
Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  4C3 
Cl/cnochrs  chlor Hhilon ,  403 
Cjmbidium    afiine,    101;    aloifolium,    204; 
eburneura,    101,    2t3 ;   e.    I'ayanum,   217; 
giganteum,  101  ;  Hfoker:anum,  101  ;  Low- 
ianum,      101  ;      Lowio-ebarneum,      £01  ; 
Masterai,  101  ;  tigrinum,  101,  290 
Cymbidiums,  100 

Cypripedium,  a  hjbrid,  244;  albo-purpu 
reum,  31  ;  Argus,  301  ;  Arthurianum,  105  ; 
barbalum  biflorum,  295  ;  b.  Warnerianum, 
404;  tellatulum,  51,  295;  Boxalli,  140; 
Buchanianum  luagnificum,  103  ;  Calccolu-, 
320  ;  Calypso  (Stand  Ball  var.),  49 ;  ca  - 
dina'e,  157  ;  caudatum,  149  ;  c.  Lindeni, 
140  ;  c.  rostum,  140 ;  c.  Wallisi,  140  ;  c. 
]yal(isi,  140  ;  I  owleyanum  Anta  Louise, 
414,  436  ;  Curtisi,  350 ;  Euryades,  49 ; 
Exul,  280;  grande,  425;  H-nisi^num.  01; 
hirsutissimum  (Stind  HdU  var.),  •<i39  ;  Jas. 
Buckingham,  li5  ;  Lathamianum,  217  ; 
Lawrenceanum,  180;  L.  c  loratiim,  ISO; 
L.  txpansuni,  ISO  ;  L.  Hyeanum,  186 ; 
Leeanum  superbum,  14  ;  Lemoinierianum, 
157  ;  leucoirh.jdum,  157  ;  Mi^ia  Annie 
Amts,  49;  mouophthalmum,  301 ;  Neptune, 
493  ;  nitens,  102  :  ceoanthum,  62  ;  Pegasjs, 
89;  politum,  117;  pol.stigmatmr,  159; 
Schtfieldianum.  315;  Schroederje  candldu- 
lum,  49 ;  Sedeni,  33,  157 ;  B.  candidulum, 
l!7  ;  S.  porphyreum,  157  ;  8ui;erbiens,  493  ; 


Swanianum,  01,  444;  tcssellatum  porphy- 

jcum,  389;   venuatum,  88;  vilosum,  l25, 

i:8,  ^41 ;  V.  aureum,  165 ;  vircni",  159 
Cypress,  the  Eatte.n,  2i  ;  in  a  niauioUum  at 

Carte,  Corsica,  28 
Cyrtanthus  lutetcens,  203  ;  xaiv.florua,  126 
Cirtopooium   Andersoni,  355  ;   bracteat'-m, 

i55  ;  caroiochilum  355;  punctatum,  355; 

Saintitg  ria-jum.  355 
Cyrtopodiums,  355 
CytiBiis  Ardoini,  339,  373;  filipes,  32;  ses- 

siJifolius  van,  434  ;  stenoptta  us.  223 


D. 

Davallia  acukata,  290;  assaaica,  2r0:  b  1- 
Jata,  290;  cinariensis,  2J0 ;  coujinna,  290; 
elegans,  290 ;  epiphyila,  290 ;  fijicnsts, 
21'0  ;  foenic^laeta,  290  ;  hir^uta,  290  ;  Law- 
foniaoa,  290 ;  lucida,  290 ;  ma»ginat:i, 
2i!0  ;  Ma  iesi,  290  ;  membrjnuh'sa,  290  ; 
Moortana,  29);  retusa,  290;  golida,  290; 
tcnuifolia,  2S0 ;  t  Burkei,  290  ;  t.  Veitchi, 
29J  ;  Truffautiana,  414;  Tytrmjnni,  290 
Davalli  s,  29 J 

Daffodil,  a  curious,  335 ;  a  puzzle  J,  459;  bulb 
disea  e,  5  ;  11  om  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
145 

Daffodils  and  the  gale,  241  ;  tasal  d'sease 
in,  247;  diseases  in,  121;  failing  to 
flower,  132 ;  Ir  m  Ireland,  204  ;  in-e^td  in, 
204  ;  in  grass,  308  ;  in  th'  yrats  at  P.nrhvn, 
412;  in  the  t^rass  at  Regent's  Park,  337  ; 
new  and  choi  e,  at  Diiton,  3l6;  poitoned 
by  eoot,  151 ;  the  finest  trumpet,  338  ;  ihe 
homes  of,  451 

Dahlia  Juaiezi,  224 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  153;  for  cutting,  v-lae  of, 
247  ;  good  double.  4,  35  ;  white  Cactus,  tS 

Damson,  King  of  the  Damsons,  432  ;  ^ing  oj 
the  Liiiiisons,  432 

Dandelii^n,  Frenih  large-leaved,  313 

1  aphne  Blagayana,  182;  cneoium,  441;  c. 
m  jor,  372  ;  in  nca,  47  ;  i.  on  own  loota, 
228 ;  Mezertum,  2i,4 

DatUKi  Cornucopia,  315 

Dteiberry,  the,  -189 

Dtlphinium  Albert  Edward,  454 ;  BeUa- 
donna,  478  ;  Geneva.  454  ;  tioliiifiUum,  480 

D.lphiniums,  36 

Dtnjrobium  aggr»^gatum,  102;  albo-san- 
guineum,  314;  Beusouue,  2(3;  B  jmen- 
anum,  243;  Cambridgeanum.  3;0;  Cas- 
siope,  107  ;  C.  virginale,  '-01;  ehrysi  discus, 
217;  chrysotoxum,  295;  Cli>,  201;  C. 
(Tjntesbeld  var),  2S0  ;  crassinode,  32  ;  e. 
album,  244;  crcpid*tum,  253;  Dalhou^i- 
anum,  202;  Dearei,  391;  Domibianum, 
243 ;  Doris,  201  ;  Dulcea,  201  ;  D  var.  pic* 
tui-atum,  239;  eburneum,  :95  ;  Fidccner<, 
388;  Farmeri,  2c3;  F.  aureum,  S50  ;  fim- 
briatum,  100  ;  t.  oculatum,  90 ;  Findley- 
anum,  ISo,  440  ;  Jamesianum,  102  ;  Keu- 
neth.  201  ;  Kingianum,  10:j ;  Leechiatum, 
163  ;  luteoluir,  140  ;  Macfarlanei,  14  ;  mel- 
anodif  c  is,  244  ;  melanophthalmum,  105; 
Mur.ayi,  239;  noble,  165;  n.  Aujesiie, 
J87;n. -^ar.  lial  ianum,  1-5  ;  n.  Walicii- 
anum,  15 ;  pallens,  125  ;  Parish),  204,  444  ; 
Pierardi  laiifolium,  187  ;  primulinum,  .03  ; 
p.  giganteum,  i-S  ;  pulcLelluro,  244;  tan- 
fc,uiLoltnuim,  389;  specio-Kng'anum,  201 ; 
»peciusum,  Ij3;  s.  Hilli.  294  :  tjUndidian- 
luum,  103 ;  supsibivns,  01  ;  tupt^tbum, 
403;  ihyrsiflorum  giganteum,  3n  ;  Venus, 
261;  Waidianum,  103,210;  W.gig^ntium, 
241  ;  Wi-auiaj,  315 

Dendrobiums,  i)3 ;  hybrid,  89 ;  notes  on, 
217 

Dei-dromecon  rigidus,  223,  478 

Dtntaria  pinnata,  300 

Dtt^igns,  floral,  lovelties  in,  liS 

Deutzia  Lemoinei,  240,  254  ;  Lemoine's  new, 
254 

Deutzias,  48 

Dev.  n,  South,  March  in,  505  ;  1S95  Id,  173 

Dia.;rium  bicornutum,  2:0 

Dianthus  alpinus,  436 ;  cruentus,  455 ; 
Freyni,  339  ;  glani:aip,  354 

Dictamuus  Frasinella,  475 

Dion  pectinatum,  31 

Di^spyros  Kaki,  171;  D.  Kaki_  171 

Ditlacus  glutiuosis  coccineus,  470 

Dise;ise  in  Daffodil  bulbs,  5 

Ditton,  Tulii-s  at,  413 

Doaecathc'in  Jeffrajanum,  416 

Dondia  Bjipactis,  101 

DorLuicum  austriacum,  251 

Doronicums,  299 

Dorset,  Lenten  Roses  in,  183 

Di-aba  olympica,  361 

Drought  the,  378  ;  in  Ame  ica,  489 

Dryas  octopetala,  413,  459 

Dublin,  a  note  from,  31  ;  flowers  from,  70 

Dunrobin,  Snowdrops  at,  247 ;  vitw  in  the 
gardens  at,  321 


B. 


Earwigs,  a  plague  of,  4S0 
Echinoc_c*.u  i  glaucus,  81 
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Eden  Hall,  227  ;  Edm  Hall,  Cumberland,  227 
Edioburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  300 
Edgeworthia  chtysantha,  12r 
Edraianthiis    Kit^ibeli,    4S0 ;    pumiliorum, 

474  ;  serpyllifoli'.is,  435 
Ephedra  neva;eusi3,  3J  ;  trifurca,  ?0 
Kpidendrum  a  g:iau',   2 ;   blcornutum,  2S0, 

343;   ciliarc,  14,    210;  elegantnlum,   201; 

EndreBij-WallUi  eburne'jm,  315  ;  fulgeus, 

102;    m-idanthuni,   474  ;  prismatocirpum 

Buperbvim,  244;  sceptrnm,  35(i 
Epiga^a  lepens,  105,  2i3,  361 
Epimedi'.m  niveum,  335  ;  pinnatum,  2S2 
Epiphjllums,  4'.t,  341 
Eremuras  Bun-ni,  133;  h'.malai:us,  131;  ro- 

bustus,  454,  456 
Eremuri.  131,  IGS,  210,  570,  337 
Erica  camea,  203  ;  r  fi-x  ■,  470 
Erigeron  glibellu-',  81  ;  g.  muUis,  SI  ;  saliu- 

giLOsus,  81 ;  uniflurus,  SI 
Erinus  alpinus,  435  ;  hispaulcus,  450 
Erinstemon  cuspidatus,  135 
Kiodiuui  Irieh  manifolium.  47S 
Erjthrouiutn  Hartwegi,  204j  26Q  ;  Johntoni, 

331,  335 
BeliogtoD,  Northumbeiland)  200  ;  Eslinfjlon, 

Korthuiabaiand,  SOJ 
Eisex.  Yuccas  in,  218 
Euchads  amazonici,   410;    culture,  S2,   S4, 

136 
Eulophiella  Elizibethte   356 
Euonymus  radicans.  59 
Euph  Tbia  jacquinisEflora,  130,  161 
Kurotia  lanata,  SO 
Evn&ham  Hall,  57;  Ei/nsham  Hall,    JVUtvv, 

57 


Fabi.na  imbrioata,  431,  491 

Falconer,  Mr.  W.,  224 

February  in  Sou  111  De\on,  208 

Fendlera  rnpit-ola,  SI 

Ferns,  hardiness  of  some  exotic,  475 

Fernery,  the  beautiful,  354 

Flcaria  alba,  332 

Ficus  minima,  177  ;  repens,  134 

Fig,  a  good,  312  ;  Ntbian,  312  ;  St.  John,  5S4; 
White  Ischia,  312 

Figs,  350  ;  failing,  349  ;  in  j  ots,  475 ;  strivel- 
ling,  402 

Fir,  the  Scotch,  295,  373  ;  Sct^tcf),  296 

Flora,  refugts  hr  our,  331 

Flower  beds,  edgings  for,  90,  02,  128 

ftoicer  bndtr  infroit  gard-n  at Dunrobln,  &21 

Flower  garden  notep,  19,  123,  \bl.  Kw,  219, 
248,  2S8,  307,  338,  301,  411,  418,  457,  479 

Flower  shows,  270 

Flowerd,  Australian,  318;  and  vegetables, 
early  forcing  of,  208  ;  arranging  hardy, 
353  ;  cut,  40fj ;  from  the  Channel  lales,  2yl  ; 
hardy,  sun  v.  shade  for,  70,  120  ;  in  bloom 
in  Invtmets  shire,  184;  in  the  soiitli  of 
Ireland,  335  ;  packing  cut,  13  i ;  piintings 
of,  203  ;  preparing  for  travelling,  lOl  ;  use- 
ful hardy ,  69 

Flj,  exterminating  black,  46 

Forest  trees,  pruning,  184 

Forests,  thi  Cedar  oi  JMlanje,  279  ;  v.  parks, 
4S9 

Forget-me-nota,  218 

Forsythia  suspens',  260  ;  viridisiima,  270 

Foil.,  'pond-side  1^1'^ nts  at,  17 

Foxglove,  the,  480 

l-Yd-ncisceas,  li23 

Freesias  85,  177,  205,  250 ;  potting,  379 

Fritillaiia  aimena,  atil  ;  aurea,  182,242,  260; 
BornmuU  ri,  28-' ;  Kotschyana  var.  affinis, 
2j0  ;  nobilis,  223;  pudlca,  2^0,  242,  2b0 ; 
rccurva,  410;  tuipifljra,  211;  Whitt:ilh, 
33S 

Frofctin  June,  434 

Fiult  borders,  deep  v.  shallow,  360;  crops 
and  insect  ,  397  ;  in  East  Kent,  416 

Fruit,  English,  S;  Etiglish-fjroicn,  S;  dry- 
ing, an  experiment  in,  283  ;  farm,  experi- 
ment*), at  Woburn,  330  ;  houses,  airing, 
147;  marketing,  171  ;  prospects,  212,  311, 
465 ;  tree  blossoms,  prot  ction  of.  284  ; 
enemies,  400  ;  trees  and  black  fly,  66 ;  aud 
caterpillars,  318  ;  manuring,  212;  mulch- 
ing, 370 ;  over-ripened,  340 ;  pruning 
newly -plan  ted,  200  ;  red  spider  on,  45,  376  ; 
spring  protection  of,  226 

Fruits,  La'dv,  work  among,  44,  99,  137,  215, 
254,  310,  328,  365,  447,  4S7 

Fruit  houtes,  wck  in,  9,  24.  €4,  82,  120,  U5, 
176  19\  233,  i73,  291,  309,  3l5,  3:0,  408, 
428,  4  .7 

Fuchsia  Mrs.  Marshall,  478 

Fuchsiap,  170 


G. 

Gages,  choice,  463 

Ga  llardias,  478 

tia'anthus  Elwesi,  162  ;  E  var.  CassaVa,  162  ; 
E.  ochrospeilus,  203  ;  Fosteri,  102  ;  Ibaria?, 
102;  UaiKe  at  Siraffan,  339;  viri':'escens, 
203 

Galeandra  Cevon'ana,  383 


Garden,  a  Dors  tshire  sub- 1  epical,  383;  a 
For  u^uesc,  350 ;  a  terrace  at  Sidbury 
Manor,  6;  beetles  in,  306;  glimpse  of  a 
Californiaa  wild,  276  ;  Irises  in  an  Iiish, 
417;  near  Lisbm,  v'ww  in  a,  350;  Rhndo- 
deuir'us  in  the,  79;  running  water  in 
the,  77 ;  the  bog,  17 ;  the  outdo  r,  in 
January,  3i ;  the  wild,  12S 

Gardener,  a  formal,  396 

Gardener  or  builde  ,  320 

Genista  praicox,  378  ;  sagittalis,  ^90 

Gentiana  aciulis,  351,  41y  ;  angustifolia,  411  ; 
Parryi.  81 ;  verna,  435,  430 

Geraniums,  double  scarlet,  for  winter-flo  s  er- 
ing,  185 

Gerbcra  viridifo.ia,  162 

Geum  E*an-,  3.4;  Heldrrichi,  494;  hybri- 
dum,  415  ;  miniatum,  353 

Gladiolus  Cooperi,  475;  is  it  hardy?  219, 
240,  28S,  J;U6  ;  recurvus,  416;  tris'is,  416; 
the,  19 

Gladio'i,  hariiness  of,  3C7 

Glasnevin,  Cbimonanthus  fagransfrom,  £2  ; 
2)ondsidi  ^j/a/ii'  at,  19;  Winter  S^eet 
from,  52 

Globs  Artichokes,  keeping,  182 

Gloxinia  culture,  205;  Adela,  41t  ;  Stan- 
stead  Gem,  415 

Glosinia^,  47S  ;  as  annua's,  484;  at  Ch's- 
wick,  484 

G  mpbia  Theophrasta,  89 

Goodytra  discolor,  301 

Gooseberry  bush,  should  a,  aland  on  one 
^  tern?  139 

Gooseberry  bathe?,  pruning,  45 ;  bushe.=. 
Broad  Beanj  among,  270;  cattrpi'lar  and 
the  cucko>,  405;  growing,  pruniig  and 
not  pruning,  111 

Gooseberries,  321  ;  and  Currants  as  cordons, 
46  ;  and  wood  pigeons,  433.  465 

Graft  ng,  pr.  parat  ons  for,  172 

G  aprt  Alnwick  Setdling,  211,  2S4 ;  Buck- 
land  aweetwa  er,  40a;  Fos-er's  Seedling 
in  pots,  371 ;  Gros  Maroc,  95  ;  Mrs  Fince, 
95  ;  culture  in  its  commercial  aspect,  397 

Grapes,  capricious  setting,  375  ;  failing  to 
set,  401 ;  late,  377 ;  late,  starting  early, 
375;  late  v.  early,  347;  for  market,  64, 
370  ;  thi'  ning,  377  ;  white,  109 

Grass,  Daffodils  m,  308;  gardening,  441 

Grasses,  annual,  crnamentil,  90,  169 

Greenhouse,  ai-t.  in,  300;  Primulas  in  the, 
380 

Greens  winter,  46) 

Grevillea  Manglesi,  146 

Guelder  Rose  bUd  Mock  Orange  forced,  342 

Gunnera  scabra,  151,  1S3  ;  s.  at  CioieHi/,  Bide- 
ford,  151 

Gypsophila  elegaus,  4^7 


Haberlea  rhodopensis,  456 
Habrauthus  pratensis,  423 
HiibrothamnuB  elcgans,  31S  ;  e.  fr.ii  ing,  3G0 
Hsemanthus    Katherinse,    160,    191;    K.    at 

Strafan,  100 
HEemaria  D^wsoni,  71 
HaiUhauj,  Orchids  from,  372 
Hailstoi-m  Insurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  241 
Hamamelis,  32,  104;   aiborea,  104,  127;  ja- 

ponica,  104  ;  virginiana,  104 
Harrow  Weald,  flowers  at,  31  ;  notes  from,  89 
Hassocks,  flowers  from,  335 
Hawthorn,  the,  421 
Heat,  the  great,  475 
Heath,  Mackay's,  29  ;  St.  Dabeoc's,  104 
Hea  hs,  soft-wooded,  266 
Hedysarum  muliijuguni  491 
Helianthus   aunui  s,    327 ;    a.    citrinus,    327 ; 

argyrophyllas,  326  ;  debihs,  3z6 
He  iotrope  in  wintc,  87 
Helio'.rope,  the  winter,  32 
Hellebnrufi  corsitus,  223;  Juvcnis,  4  ;  niger 

altifolius,  4  ;   n.  maj  >r  (Bath  \ar.ety),  4  ; 

orientalis,  21S  ;  the  Kiverston  variety,  4 
Hellebores  from  Newiy,  1S4 
Htlonias  bullata,  354 
Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  majo  ',  474  ;  Apiicot, 

474  ;  flavd,  475  ;  Middtndorfiana,  435 
Heuchera  micranths,  454,  456;   sangumta, 

305,  435,  450;  s.  grandiflora,  372 
Hibbertia  dentata,  70,  1C5 
Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis,  162 
Hiera-^ium  villDRum.  372 
Hippeastruni  advenum,  23;   Bagncldi,  23; 

bifidum,  23;   br  chvandruni,  '23;   h.  and 

itsfcUiep,  22  ;  chi  ense,  23  ;  Herbertiinum, 

23  ;  pratense,  23  ;  ros^eura,  23 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  02  ;  r.,  stellate  ha  rs 

of,  03 
Hofmannia  Ghiesbreghti  variegala,  161 
Hollyhock,  the,  170 
Honeysuckles,  ihe,  489 
Horse  Radish,  25,  57 
HouUttia  tigrina,  125 
Hovea  eUiptica,  3:i9 
Hoya  bella,  137  ;  carnoia  not  fl  jwerlng,  43S  ; 

iniperialis,  299 
Hutchinsia  alpina,  335 
Hypericum  Moserianum  tricolor,  414,  422 


I. 


Ibeiia  Garr^ixiana,  372  ;  superba,3o4  ;  IVnore- 
ana,  354 

Imantophyllum  cyrtan'hiflorjm,  '1 

iLsects  among  pla-jls  436;  in  Daffoiil-',  204  ; 
in  Fern  pot?,  00  ;  on  water  plants,  336 

Inecticide,  acheqi,  75 

Inula  glndulosa,  7,  434  ;  g.  ei'Jndiflora,  7,  474 

Inula  (/(andui  sa,  7;  Hirleniam,  7;  Hv,oktrl, 
7  ;  Oculus  Chri'-.tt,  7 

Inulas,  6 

luverness-shire,  6owers  in  bloom  in^  184 

lonopsidium  acaulo,  230 

Iris,  a  double  German,  478  ;  a  white  netted, 
150  ;  australis,  415  ;  border,  a,  ni  a  Savoy 
CI  ndea,  6S  ;  bosniaca,  415  ;  Dan  ford  le,  35  ; 
iimbiiata,  1S3 ;  germanica,  354;  japmif^a, 
248  ;  K^mpfcri  Chigo,  494  ;  It-custiis,  360  ; 
Lorteti,  435 ;  missouriensie,  373;  na^aren- 
(is  grandiflora,  354  ;  orohioides,  237,  260  ; 
ori<  ntalis.  475  ;  pa'lida  foliis  variegatis, 
45i  ;  paradoxa,  300  ;  pumila  ccerulea,  331  ; 
reticulata,  246;  r.  in  potp,  134;  r.  var^., 
102  ;  Robinsoniana,  435  ;  stylosa,  121,  16^  ; 
s.  alba,  183,  230  ;  «.  alba,  230  ;  p.  marginata, 
260 ;  Sutiana,  378 ;  the  gold  netted,  at 
Glasnevin,  145  ;  the  Algerian,  107,  121  ; 
thf  vrhitc  Ahjerian,  236  ;  tiogitana,  378  ;  un- 
gyicu'aris,  70  ;  u.  var.  speciosa,  35 

Iri-es,  Cushion,  413;  Gtrman,  45S ;  German 
and  various.  435  ;  in  an  Irieh  garden,  417  ; 
Spanish,  436 

Irelan',  flowers  in  the  south  of,  335;  the 
dry  wea  ht r  in,  416  ;  the  new  ytar  in^  67 

Iscpyrum  thalictr  ides   201,  282,  300 

Is!e  of  Wight,  flowers  in  the,  6J 

I-lt worth,  weather  i»t,  52 

Ixora  odorata,  134 


Januai'y,    coluured    Primroses    in,    51  ;    in 

South  Devon,  144  ;  the  outdoor  garden  in, 

36 
Jasmine,  the,  105  ;  the  winter,  on  rockwork, 

179 
Jiiylans  californica,  278  ;  cicerea,  27S  ;  co:di- 

for  mis,  80 
.T«.ne,  frost  Jn.  434 
Juniperus  communis  aurea,  316 


Kales,  2 

Kens'ngton  Gardens,  t.Ve  Broad  Walk  in,  378 
Kerria  japunica,  335,  373 
Kew  Gax-deos,  2S2  ;  notes  from,  12 
Kew,  Narcissi  at,  201  ;  Orchids  at,  14  ;  Rho- 
dodendrons at,  442  ;    Snowdrof.s   at,  71  ; 
trees  at,  313 
KlTchen    garden,  work  in  the,  9,  23,  43,  63, 
82,  100,  119,  138,  156,  176,  195,  215,  234,  253, 
273,  291,  310,   327,  346,   366,   3S5,   409,  427, 
44^  468,  488 


Laburnum,  the  Natal,  261 ;  Tarietles  of,  421 

Lachenalia  aurea  gigantea,  203 ;  Cawston 
Gem,  202  ;  Nelsoni,  146,  470 ;  Ndsoni,  470 ; 
orchioides,  182  ;  Regeliana,  205 

Lachenalias,  136 

L^lia  anceps  var.  Williamsi,  51  ;  a.  Percival- 
iana,  33  ;  cinnabarina,  185,  343 ;  elegans 
Tume  i,  384;  flava,  343 ;  furfuracea,  16;j ; 
grandis  tenebrosa,  404  ;  harpopbylla,  149  ; 
majalis,  444;  purpurata  alba,  356;  p  Ar- 
thur Wigan,  414;  p.  Lewisi,  414;  fi.  Wil 
liamsi,  426 

Lfelias  of  the  anceps  type,  216 

Lailiu-Cattleya  Cicero,  49  ;  L.-C.  Doris,  201 ; 
L.-C.  Eudora,  351;  L.-C.  highburyana, 
280  ;  L.C.  Lawre-Mossiie,  280  ;  L.-C.  Mar- 
delli  \ar.,  453;  L.-C.  Pytho,  453;  L.-C. 
Sir  W.  Ingram,  280 

Lapageria  alba,  a  spray  of,  175  ;  rosea  (Nash 
Court  var.),  223  ;  seedlings  ten  uceksold,  174 

Lapagerias,  the,  174,  228,  329 

Lathy  rus  filiformis,  435  ;  vernu?,  281 

Lawn,  wireworm  in,  336 

Leeks.  485  ;  in  spring,  215  ;  lifting,  188 

Lenten  RoiC  Progress,  145  ;  Roses  in  Dorset, 
183 

Leptosyne  maritima,  272,  318 

Leptotes  bicolor,  405 

Lettuce,  a  good  Cabbage,  460  ;  winter,  245  ; 
Continuity,  245;  Haibinger,  188;  New 
York,  320;  Peifect  Gem,  245;  summer, 
440 

Leucodendron  argenteum,  71 

Leucojum  earpaticum,  126  ;  vernvun,  162 

Leucrpogon  lanceolatus,  149 

Libonia  floribunda,  71 

Light  I',  vegetation,  194 

Lilai  la  Tour  d'Auvergue,  42 

Lilburn  Tower,  Northumberland,  149  ;  Lil 
burn  Toicer,  N<jrthvmboirmd,  149  [ 


Lilium  auratum,  78,  123  :  a.  imported,  36  ;  a. 

in  Jap>n,  224;   candidum,  289;  caruio'i- 

cum,  435  ;  Dalhansoni.  475  ;  elegans,  480  ; 

Harribi,  315,  342  ;  H.  iu  the  open,  481  ;  H. 

in  the  oven,  481  ;  Parryi,  410  ;  Parn/i,  4in  ; 

j-ulchellum,    474;    pyreuaiciim,  435.   45S ; 

tenuifoUim.  435  ;  Thomsonianum,  331 
Lilitsat  the  Temple  shjw,  424;  Belladonna, 

6  ;  disanpointiui?,  1^0,   237  ;   in   pots,  If^l  ; 

hardv  Water,   457  ;  Lent,  prizes  for,  476 
Linum  arboreum,  475 
Lithospermam  canescens,  4  3 
Lobelids,  herbaceous,  78 
Lodoicea  seychellarum  90 
Lonicera  St-indishi,  183 
Lopezia  miuiata,  51 
Luculia  g  ati-sima,  19. 
Lumlcy  Castle,  303  ;  Luralcy  Castle,  303 
Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus,  457 
Lycaste  cruenta,  404  ;  Deppei,  319  ;  fulvcs- 

cens,  314  ;    Harrifoniai,  :i01  ;   tlana,  243  ; 

Skinueri  for  cut  blooacs,  185  ;  S.  mirabi:i^, 

159 
Ly  castes,  216 
LycDnis    Flos-cuculi,    450;    Lagascre,    4:5; 

pyrenaica,  435 


M. 

Magnolia  conspicua,  422  ;  Fraso'i,  422  ;  fus- 
cata,  441 ;  gracilis,  422  ;  grandiflora,  in  ; 
glauca,  422  ;  hypoleuca,  422  ;  Kobus,  422  ; 
Lcnnei,  422;  obovata,  422;  stellita,  282, 
422  ;  Watsoni,  422 

Magnoli^is,  422  ;  Asiatic.  491 

Mammillaria  misiouriensis,  81 ;  Purpusi,  SI ; 
Spaethiana,  81 

Maples,  the  Neapolitan  and  red,  242 

Marauta  major,  316 

March  in  South  Devon,  265 

Margue  ite,  white,  494 

Market,  G  apes  for,  64 

Marigold,  the  African,  467  ;  the  French,  4CG 

Marigolds,  the,  466 

Mascarenhasia  Curnowiang.  85 

Masdevallia  amabili",  1  ;  Backhousiana,  103, 
404  ;  bella,  1(3;  Cardeii,  103;  Chelsoni, 
264  ;  Chestertoni,  103  ;  (.ihim^era,  103  ;  C. 
var.  Backhousiana,  71  ;  Davisi,  1  ;  Barry- 
ana,  1  ;  H.  Macira,  180;  H.  regalis,  264  ; 
Henrietta,  125  ;  Houtteana,  103  ;  igne\  1  ; 
infracta,  403;  leontogloss i,  51;  Licdeni, 
1;  macrura,  159;  pjlysticti,  159;  Roezli, 
103,  444;  ShuttertiDa,  125;  tiiari'tell', 
194  ;  Veitchi,  2  ;  Wagneriana,  296  ;  Walliti, 
103 

Ma- devallias.  1,  103 

M^xillaiia  teuuifolia,  296 

May  in  Souih  Devon,  470 

Mavflower,  the,  105 

Medals,  the  Veitch,  436 

Mega  (a  cordifoha,  299  ;  SliMcheyi,  202,  203 

Melittis  melissophyUum,  412 

Melon,  Anthony's  Favourite,  455  ;  Broujham 
Hail,  283  ;  Freestone  Tower,  455  ;  Ficg- 
niore  Orange,  455 

Melons    as    cordrns,  311;    cnnker  in,  477 
eirly,  15  ;  failing,  377 

Mezireon,  the  white,  -.24  ;  the  wnter,  71 

Microstyhs  metallic^,  473 

Mignonette  for  winter  flowering,  134  ;  in 
pots,  484;  p. t,  135 

Mildew  on  Vines,  16,  66 

Miltonii  Bleuiana  auiea,  201  ;  B.  var.  nubi- 
lior,  335 ;  Roez"i  &lba,  344 ;  vcxilUria 
coeneana,  414  ;  v.  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  4^3  ; 
V.  r  sea,  444 

Morisia  hypogjer,  361 

M(rmodes  luxatum,  343 

Moth,  the  winter,  15 

Mulching  and  top-drjssing,  274 

Mvisas,  204 

Muscari  azureum,  204;  botryoiies  album, 
241  ;  couicum,  241,  282 

Mushrooms  for  profit,  206 

Myosotis  di3sitiflora  prandiflora,  419  :  litbo- 
spermioides,  340  ;  Rehsteineri,  316,  335  ; 
rupieola,  354 

Myosotidium  nobi'e  in  Cornwall,  330 

Myrtle,  the,  178 ;  a  spra^j  of,  178 


N, 

Nfegelia  Hendersoni,  415 

Nanodes  Medus;«,  344 

Narcissus,  a  stubborn,  340:  Barri  conspicuus, 
SS2;  bicolor,  318;  Ellen  Wilmot,  300; 
Grandee,  318;  Co.moran,  299;  Countess  of 
Annesley,  224 ;  cyclamineus,  161,  261  ; 
Golden  Prince,  282  ;  Golden  Spin:,  247  ;  in- 
comparabilis,  134  ;  Commander,  318  ;  Gloria 
Muudi,  299 ;  Johnstoui  Queen  of  Spain, 
2S2  ;  Leedsi  and  N.  Autocar,  381  ;  Leeds! 
White  Queen,  299 ;  maximus,  299 ;  mini- 
mus, 162;  Mrs.  C.  Bowley,  318;  Mrs. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  289  ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  -w.  Camw, 
463  ;  Mrs.  Thompson,  260 ;  obvallaris,  70, 
135  ;  odorus  rugidosus.  318  ;  o.  plenus,  288  ; 
o.  heainalis,  2S2 ;  P.  R.  Ban-.  209;  palli- 
dus  prwcox,  12?  ;  poeticus  Dante,  2S  • ; 
p.  Petrarch,  S81  ;  p.  omatus,    248  ;  p.  pie- 
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ntis,  340,  3S0,  410 :  princeps,  107  ;  Qncen  of 
Spain,  413  ;  Sol,  372  ;  the  pa^t,  present  and 
fut  iro  of,  liSo  ;  triandnis  albus,  238,  290; 
Trinioii,  IS3  ;  Wciirdalc  Perfection,  2S'2 

Narcis  i  and  their  artistio  use,  3:i3 ;  at  Pin- 
rhyn,  412;  at  Kew,  2tU  ;  at  the  U.H.S., 
Chiswick,  2ol  ;  ba»*»l  disease  in,  35,  \h'i  ; 
liy>>rid,  30?  ;  of  St.  Sliehael's  Mount,  Corn- 
wall. •j;i5 

Nxstnrtium",  150 

Nectarine  Cardinal,  37S,  415  ;  Early  Rivers  in 
pots,  ^\\i\ 

New  Jersey,  notes  from,  4  H 

New  Zea'iind,  Chryt^attihorauttsin,  259 

Newry,  Hellebores  from,  ISi 

No  es,  Annric.'in,  4^9 

Noits,  fr  it  prospetts  in, ''70  ;  fro  it  in,  373 

Nut',  Kentish,  Cots  and  Kilbiit",  31 

Niittul.iaceraeiformip,  Tl'i 


Oak,  the  Evergi'een,  St» 
Oakwood,  notes  from,  4  lit 

(JBIIUARY — 

Calvat,  Mme.,  204 
Cneal,  J.,  164 
Cocliet  L.  S  ,  4:6 
Delavay,  lyAbbe,  33 '. 
Farqiiliar.   Robert,  1154 
Finolav,  U  ,  49:> 
ln';hba'ld,  P..  496 
T.ilftjrf,  Lord.  -95 
rrince,  G.,  '.04 
tti'V,  Lioii,  31S 

OJontojjIossum  Audersonia'-nni,  159  ;bicton- 
ense,  405;  bUnduui,  16ii;  Ctrvc-ntesi,  100, 
3-0  ;  cirrbosum,  474  ;  citrosmum,  iOi,  416  ; 
o.  rosenm,  404  ;  Coradinei  (Rosefield  var.), 
239;  ciispum  (Ardd^r^ocb  var.),  315;  c. 
iugustnm,  411;  c.  Eveline,  230;  c.  flavi- 
dum,  294  ;  c.  giganteutn,  356  ;  c.  guttitum 
Misa  Victoria  Kllis,  414;  c.  g.  Lord  &her- 
bome,  453;  C.  LowiM,  414;  C  Princess, 
3d1  ;  c.  rubro-maculatum,  33;  cirrhosuro, 
14  ;  Edwaidi  SH  ;  exccllens  (Rojsljn  var.), 
;39  ;  expansum,  414;  hebraicnm,  SS,  295; 
Halli,  1'7  ;  H.  gratdifloruin,  351  ;  Hnibya- 
nura,  li7  ;  Humeanum,  1S6  ;  H.  txceilenp, 
239  ;  Kramtri,  162;lnsleaji  eopariiniiai, 
216  ;  Lindle.vanum,  444  ;  luteo-purpureum 
sceptnini,  1S7 ;  inacuatuni,  263  ;  nebulo- 
sum  pardiuuii,  356  ;  polyxanthum,  320; 
pr.enitens,  343  ;  pulehe  liiu,  31  ;  Reicheti- 
heimi,  Gl ;  Roezii  i^lbura,  3'»1  ;  Rossi,  61  ; 
R.  majns  rubesoeu",  155 ;  Ruckerianum 
(Mason's  var.),  23'.' ;  R.  ( *^  hite'd  var,),  315  : 
Sandeianum,  2  ;  ppectabile,  2S0 ;  tii- 
umphans,  205  ;  ti  ipudians  xanthogk  s- 
&um,  443  ;  Wilckeinum,  15i' ;  W.  var.  Couk- 
soiii,  139 

Ompbalodes  verna,  2C0  359,  37s 

Onion  maggot,  the,  IS7 

Cnii»D3.  g'-od  keeping,  207,  275  ;  large,  as 
winter  ve^ttubles,  41  ;  laiting,  under 
glass,  SI;  sowing,  326;  tb^iLiug,  432; 
trausj  lanted   and  the  grub.  114 

Oncidium  .am  liatvim,  264;  bicalloeum,  117  ; 
Cavcudishianum,  2 ;  cheitophorum,  14 ; 
chrysodi.terum,  101;  colcoIo  ,  264,  4S6; 
cucuilatum,  ISO,  i64  ;  c.  nubigenum,  2; 
disystyle,  1S6  ;  fiexu  sum,  SS  ;  Harri  oni- 
iinuin,  344:  Jnrts^iaiuim,  204;  Kr.imerii- 
nuni,  166;  lamcUiijerum,  102,  243;  leuco- 
chilum,  263 ;  losense,  102 ;  maculatum, 
159;  niaeraiithum,  101  ;  m.  La'-tiferuni, 
4l6  ;  Marshallianum,  264  ;  Papilio,  2-4  ; 
phymaiocLiuui,  444;  sarcodes,  243,  264; 
seiratuni,  102  ;  sph  -celalum,  444  ;  splenni- 
dum,  117 ;  supcrbuni,  3.5ij  ;  super  iens, 
102  varicosum.  356;  v  Kogerfeigig.intei  lu, 
414  ;  Wentwoi-thianum,  243,  34V 

Oncidiums,  263  ;  of  the  niacuiuthum  EectioD, 
101 

Onosnia  aibo-r(>seum,  335 ;  ecliioides,  4.'jr> ; 
ta  ritum,  417,  457 

Orange,  the  M^rtle-le  ved,  173 

Orchards,  old,  311  :  unprotita'  lo,  190 

Orchids,  a  way  of  growiig.  S'.tQ ;  ai'</  othir 
rhintx  on  Tnc  Ftra  >(.w«,  5!I0  ;  at  Baruiis- 
holt  Twickenkim,  1^5 ;  at  Ciarc  L.awu,  Eatt 
Sheen,  166;  at  ihe  Bot>-nic  Gardens,  Bir- 
mingham. 264  ;  at  R-ugh  mlla  1,  3?>6;atW. 
Bull's,  15;i .  ex'  ibiting,  293  ;  from  Trewyn, 
217,  264;  hy»  rid,  117;  n^  tcs  on,  116,  31'.*, 
425;  {.eat  fibie  for,  17;  repotting,  2i6; 
scH80iia''le  notes  uu,  13;  shading,  165,  £95  ; 
Iho  attractions  of,  61  ;  ticatmcut  of  ccol, 
404  ;  watering,  S7 

Orcliis  f^diosa,  475 

()rnirbogali,m  arabicum,  276,  308,  456;  0. 
rtca'arwrn.  3G9  ;  aur^um,  4^5  ;  rtvolutuni 
309  ;  thyrsoides,  307 

O'trowrkia  n  a  nificn,  474 

nthnnna  eheirif  »iia,  37S 

Oxalie  tnneaphylla,  478 


Pacliyatoma  niyrsiniles,  SI 

Pfljonta  tcnulfolia,  378  ;  WittnianLiaua,  354 


Pieony,  a  fine  iree,  478;  a  white  tree,  372, 
412  ;  Margaret  Atwood,  454  ;  The  Mikado, 
454, 478 

Pa^onies,  Moutan,  in  pots,  343;  single,  343 

P  !ms,  nmrket,  b86 

Pauj-y  Bugnot's  Jtace,  194;  the  Tufted,  170 ; 
Tutted,  Cot  age  Maid,  382 

Pansie?,  .36"  ;  luftcd,  237,  340;  attheTenrplc, 
4i;i;  in  the  flower  g  rden,  190  ;  prospects 
in  the  fovith,  13!;  v  ioletta  ormiciatuie 
type,  :-Sl  ;  seasonable  notes,  4S2 

Papav.  r  orient>le  Orange  Prince,  415 

Paphinii  rugofa,  16 J 

Parsley,  IS*,  364  ;  for  winter,  145;  in  pofs, 
115  ;  in  severe  winters,  181 ;  site  for  win- 
ter, 98 

Parsnip',  81;  quality  in,  114;  sowing  loo 
early.  141 

P.ssifioiuedulis,  173,  27C 

Pea,  a  good  forcing,  40;  a  gool  late,  384; 
Autocra',  313;  Boumif^l,  494;  Excelsio", 
494  ;  Xe  Plus  Ultr*,  363  ;  Sh  tree's  Queen. 
231  ;  Stratagem,  384,  431  ;  William  Hurst, 
432 

Peas  fet  the  Temple  show,  438;  dwarf,  41, 
232;  early,  58,  S2,  97,  H5,  432,  459,  4f 0 ; 
holiiing,  431;  late,  4€0 ;  ma  k-t,  4S>; 
irarrow,  144  ;  mulcbi*  g  sweet,  417  ;  op  n- 
air,  40  ;  p'annng  fut  drlf,  231  ;  laiticg 
fir  transp  anting,  OS 

Pea  (Sweet)  Cupid,  459 

P.as(Sweei),  163  ;  white,  6,  36,  124 

Peach  Alexndra  NobleSfe,  270;  Amfden 
Ju'  e,  210 ;  and  Nectariue  bloom,  thin- 
nin^:,  377 ;  Crircson  G.ilaude,  270 ;  Dy- 
niand,  4  4  ;  H  le's  Parly,  477  ;  Li  uses, 
seafcunMb'e  woik  in,  2j;5  ;  leaves,  Hi-*ter 
OP,  466  ;  Maidala.  270  ;  p- lining,  on  op  n 
wall?,  45  ;  Royal  Charlotte,  4C0;  the 
ChiLese.  107  ;  trtes,  brown  scale  on,  466  ; 
trees  in  the  rpen,  pruning,  47;  ttecs  on 
open  wall-,  67;  trees,  hyringiug,  371 

Peaches,  2l1  ;  a  itvmn  piuning  of,  139  ;  fail- 
1>  g.  371  :  o^en-air  pruning,  96 ;  outdoor, 
46,  73,  13S  ;  1  runing  in  the  open,  139  ;  the 
early  Amtri'an,  1(.9,  226;  thrte  good,  270 

Pear  Aaibros  a,  126;  J'mercan  Seikle, '/26  ; 
an  early  bl  oming,  148  ;  As'on  T^wn,  226  ; 
Be'gamote  d'Esjern,  111,  147;  Beurrc 
Bachelier,  73;  Beunc  Bachelier  as  a  cor- 
don, 15,  65:  Beurie  de  (-'apiaumont,  2(8; 
Beuire  de  Jonghe  S25;  Beuri^  Perron,  50  ; 
Peuirc  Soperfin,  74,  401  ;  Jiei^'ire  Smerjiv, 
4  1  ;  BliicK  Achan,  16;  Com'e  de  Lamy, 
226;  Dana's  Hovey,  226;  Duror  dean,  2tl5, 
3^9  ;  Durondtov-,  28j ;  Eastir  Beurie,  46; 
Clou  Morceau,  105  ;  K'ng  Edward,  2lo' 
322,  371,  433;  Marfjveriie  Mcrillat,  95; 
Mme.  Mil'et,  197:  Nouv.lle  Fulvie,  73 
96,  1(9,  b70  ;  orchard,  an  old,  1C5  ;  Fa'se 
Cr  ssmp,  225;  Rivers'  Summer  Beurre 
d'Arembtrtr,  226:  Simmer  Beurre,  20; 
Thompson's,  47,  67  ;  tre  s,  grafting.  171 

Pea'S,         '    -     "-      »     '  ' 
111 
h; 

quabty  (  f,  in   1895,  148  ;'  two   new,  95  ;  f 
shcp-d  cspalUr  for,  26 

Ptat  fibie  for  Orcldds,  117 

Pcla'goniim  APion,  372;  Dr.  E.  Rawson, 
378;  Pcrsiramrn,  454;  Chirbcn  Aidtnt' 
469  ;  King  of  Denma-  k,  352  ' 

Ptlargoniuoos  zoLal,  in  winttr,  31 

Penvhyn,  Narcissi  at,  412;  ^'orrix^i  at,  412 

Pen  apt  rygium  serpei  s,  2  5 

Pentstenion  azureup,  81,  407  ;  a.  Jeffr  janus, 
4^j7  ;  barbatus,  4<t7  ;  cumpanulatii«,  407  ' 
C-b;e3,  407,  478  ;  diffusus,  407  ;  glat  er  4  7  ■ 
glaucus,  407  ;  Hartwegi,  407  ;  hoerophyllus' 
•07;  humiiis,  408;  Menziesi,  337,  4^2^  416* 
436;  Murrayanup,  408;  ovati:s,  408;'  Pal- 
meri,  4*8;  proceius,  40S ;  ScouUri,'  372- 
tccundiflo  vs  SI,  478  ;  spec  osus,  4.56  ' 

Penti-tumoiis,  337,  406 

Per.phyllum  ramosissimuro,  81 

Porczia  sonchifol'a,  236 

Fiigntaat  Tres-^cme,  37;  in  the  old  Copuckin 
coiwc.U  at  Ama'Ji,  381 

Pergolas,  5S1 

Periwi    kle,  double,  2  0 

Pcrncttya  njucro  ata,  211 

Persimmon,  the  Japinese,  171 

Pefecatorea  cerlna,  319 

Petisitcs  fragr.ms.  32 

Petrulcuin  as  an  ins  cticide,  los,  139 

Vt  aioCalanthe  Sedeni  albillor-i,  4!» 

^'haius^randifolius,  101;  maculatus,  183  243 

Phaajt, op-is  E>mera  da,  426;  intermedia 
42i'> ;  Pari-bi,  3i6  ;  Stuartiana,  102  ' 

Philadclphua  Boule  d'Argeut,  42  441  •  Coul- 
tiri.  47s  ' 

Philodcndroii  Pev.insayanum,  414 

Phlox  anuKiia,  361;  di-arica  a,  353;  G.  F 
Wi  so  ,  420  ;  Lady  Napier,  474  ;  Nelsoni^ 
354;  .setac;.'a  yrandillora,  416;  sleUaria' 
359  ;  the,  IS  ;  verna,  372  * 

Phloxes,  herbaceous,  propagating  68  O*' 
1^2,  Isi',  -238  >    ■-) 

Pho^n  X  U(ebelini.  414 

I'hyllocactns  ebt:or,  414;  Em,  414;  Eura- 
sian, 414;  Ovid,  414 

Ph>/mln  Atktl-engi,  233;  Fmicbctli,  232; 
I-r^ncJ-.ctti,  s?i€Jcinff  asinoUf.uit,  233 


icompsons,  ii,bt  ;  ire  s,  graiting.  171 
ja'S,  cordoJ,  96  ;  double,  wo  king  o^  73, 
111,     148;    (arly.    172;     e  pafier    for,    26; 
high'y    flivourfd.     2:6;     notts    on.    74; 


Phytolacca  decmdra  lutea,  19 

Pimeleas  and  their  culture,  227 

Pine,  Austrian,  g'owth  of  th**,  442;  theMon- 
terey.  312;  rhi:  Monta-cy,  at  hom<:,  312 

Pinguicubi  caudata,  266 

Pimruicu  as  at  home,  419 

Pink,  theCLmet,  338 

Pinks,  4i5,  4j8:  annual  and  bienniil,  82; 
Indi^r,  123;  wild  Fire.  489 

Pinus  s/flv(Stris,  296 

Pitca'm'a  corallin?,  146 

Pitcher  Plants,  SO 

Plagianthus  Lyall',  491 

Planting.  263 

Plant  bort'ers,  mixei  hardy,  169 

Plants,  a  borjer  of  hardy.  450  ;  f  ai-pet,  354  ; 
common  winter  -  flowering,  250 ;  fine- 
leaved,  for  rooms,  135  ;  fine-leaved,  in 
wiuter,  188;  half-hard  ,  f-om  setd,  70; 
hardenin;^  off  forced,  471  ;  hardy,  in  pots, 
lOf),  429;  birdy,  totts  on,  3:9,  360,  411, 
480  ;  io  son  '-r  j-ha-^e.  91  :  new  or  rar  •,  212, 
262  ;  nomencla'uic  of,  358  ;  repotting  po:- 
bound,  330;  ro jt-tound,  405;  the  ireat- 
ment  tf  climbing,  59  ;  watering  in  wint-.r, 
160 

Platy.  erium  Vtitebi,  414 

Pli'tyeodons  as  i^ot  plants,  1C7;  manure  for, 
238 

PJatytheca  galioidea,  342 

Pieione  humiiis,  89 

Pleujo  hallrs  scapha,  51 

Plum  Belle  de  Louvain,  268  ;  BIv  k  Imperial, 
208;  Dym'^nH,  22-;  Late  OrLau",  268; 
Pershore  Yellow  Egg,  125  ;  the  Persian, 
184;  Victori",  Hs;  V  ctoria,  198;  tree*-, 
instc's  on,  3=>0 

Plums,  105;  Japanese.  1C6 ;  ttandard,  :^97 

Plumbago  capensis,  228 

Poin-eitia?,  135 

Polyanthus,  the  gold -laced,  343 

Poly  an  thus  e",  horde-,  38;  double,  360; 
go!d-Iaced,  at  Farubam  Rojal,  336 

Polygala  Cbanijebnsus  puipu'ca,  223,  281 

Polygonum  cuspidal um,  238;  aupidatuiu, 
238  ;  sdcbalinense,  4S0 

Poppies  as  cut  flowei-s,  305  ;  while  and  grasses, 
an  arranitement  of.  305 

Populus  aiigustifo  La,  SO 

Posoqiieria  longiflora,  352 

Potato  lutematioLal  Kidney,  432 ;  King 
Noble,  440 ;  plots,  hceing,  363 ;  Stour- 
bridge Glory,  ai4. 

Fo^Kt.es  486;  dibbling  in,  363;  early,  f08, 
384,  440  ;  field,  275  ;  frame,  crowding.  364  ; 
home-erown  forced,  459  ;  Magnum  Bouum 
and  The  Bruce.  314;  manure  for,  207; 
planting,  114  ;  Ripgleader  ar  d  Victor,  326  ; 
seed,  29 if  ;  dividing,  314  ;  in  boses,  58 

Poundisford  I  ark,  Taunton,  207 

Pouynlisfurd  Park;  Taunlon,  267 

Frimro-e,  a  curmns,  332;  double  crimson, 
335  ;  the  new  blue,  241 

Primroses,  299 ;  and  Polyantbuses,  3S2 ; 
bill",  223  ;  bu-  cb.  331  ;  co'oured,  iu  Janu- 
ary, 51  ;  Veitcb's  Blue  in  bb^om  outdoors, 
107 

Primula,  Cbincse,  Ruby  Quceii,  70 ;  Dr. 
Jamieson,  316 ;  florihunda,  48 ;  Forbes*, 
411,  417;  japonica,  378,  ^59;  marginatii, 
£81  ;  otconca,  the  poison  of,  289,  334  ;  pu- 
bescenn  atta,  -82;  ri  sea,  261  ;  r.  grandi- 
flora,  353  :  tikkini  i  sis,  475  ;  sinensis  alba 
p  eua  grandifl"  ra,  127  ;  s.  fimbriata  Snow- 
do-  ,  -223  ;  sttllata.  3:9 

Primulas,  214  ;  (  hines^,  161 ;  pr.tting,  87, 
136  ;  double  Cb-nese,  193  ;  in  tbe  green- 
house, 380  ;  peat  f-  r,  !^0 

Fi-pag-ticg,  22,  48,  Si,  04,  178 

Pruning,  summer,  4(7 

Prunus  angustifol  a,  223  ;  Favidiana,  107  ; 
Maximowiczi  SO  ;  Myrobalana  as  a  hedge 
plant.  iSO;  Pifsarni  and  Bamboos,  229; 
pseirdo-Cerasns,  373 

P.'eris  Boidtoni,  414  ;  Drinkwattri,  352 

Public  Gakdess— 
Battersea,  open  srace  for,  32 
Brtttersea,  recr  atiou  ground,  a  new,  for, 

72 
Be>mondsey,  nfw  opm  space  in,  396 
Cle-k-  n«ell '  pen  tpaces,  476 
Colw>  n  Bay  Woods,  436 
Commons  P. e=ervaticn  Society,  242 
Est  Grinstead,  recreation  gi'OULd  for,  32 
Hampstcad  Heath.  164 
Haropstead,  park  for  00 
H'  msev.  rew  park  at,  374 
Kiny's  Field,  the,  Edinburgh,  1S4 
Islington,  another  op. n  space  fur,  164 
Mar^iatePark,  396 

Margate,  pret-ent  tion  of  a  park  to,  164 
Open  splices,  32,  1-28,  242,  300,  i)74,  476 
Parks,  our.  18-4 

Parks,  put  lie,  the  lating  of,  396 
Protest,  a,  184 

Rccrc;itiou  groun  1.  anew,  374,  396 
Richmond  Park,  300 
Upier  Sydentam,  recreation  ground  for, 

I'O 
Wanington,  public  gardf  n  for,  242 
Wpht  Uampstead,  propesed  1  ark  f»r,  242 
West!  instei',  floater  gardening  atj  476 
West  hlin^ou,  proposed  park  for,  373 


Fur&hia  trdentata,  81 

Pusctkinia  libaiiotic,  223 

Pyi-acantha,  the,  in  flower,  441 

Py  et^tnim  Goluonda,  415  ;  Hamlet,  435  ;  L 

Vefrtale.  415 
Pyret'  rums,  240 
Pyrusb  cca*a  51  ;flo»ibuDda,  c73  ;  j^pcnica, 

104,  I  S3  :  and  Camell  as,  223  ;  Malu  .  florl- 

butda  Sjhtidecksri,  352 


Q. 

Quercus  cuspidata  varie_a'^fl,  491 ;  Ilex,  89  ; 
Gimbeli,  80 

E. 

R*bbit,  ihe,  and  its  work,  84 

Radish,  bright  red  leafless,  253 ;  Ext  a 
Ea  ly,  317  ;  white  (dive-shared,  317 

Ba-iishee,  eiily,  145;  forcing,  97  ;  in  simmer, 
313 

Pam^ndias,  416,  435 

Ranunculus  aconitifoliu3  fl.-pl.,  434,  4T5 ; 
aU'iue,  5  ;  aniplesicaulis,  2i*9  ;  anemon- 
oid-e,  241;  co  ti  siefo  ius,  379;  glaciaPs, 
340;  montinus,  282;  Seguieri,  331;  t_e, 
451 

Raph'olepis  ovata,  442 

Rispbe  ry.  Carters  Prolific,  269 

Raspbeni  s,  269,  3?1 :  and  moisture,  433; 
autumn  fruitii  g,  148;  prating,  110,  312, 
348  ;  teed  ling  3  0 

Red  spider  on  Vice^,  451 

Regent's  Park,  Daffodils  in  tbe  g:  ass  at,  237; 
sfj-ing  b'lbs  in,  :  CO 

Iihododtndron,a  at  E-thoU  /?o//,  79;  a  January, 
70;  trboreuTP,  3lS;  fa'crueri.  4il,  478; 
Fat  com  r  ,  441;  gran(*e,  32;  Helen  Paul, 
415;  Lad?  Alice  Fitzwil  iam.  343;  Nrma, 
161;  ponticumfoliis  purpu'eis,  42;  prascox 
under  g'a-s,  85;  Pro'usicn,  352;  r  rimuli- 
num,  318  ;  Que-  n  of  D  >  arfp,  20 ;  Schlippen- 
bachi,  316;  Veitchianum,  34i ;  Veithl 
Itevigi^tum,  299;  W  M.  ArJerne,  415 

Rhododendrons  at  Kew,  442  ;  early  flower- 
in?,  */27;  in  flower,  491 :  in  tbe  i  ardtn,  10 

Rhodotbamnus  CVamiecistus,  335 

Rhodotyfcs  k^Trioines,  4?1 

Rhubarb,  S03 ;  CoLis's  Seedlinj,  353 ;  Viclona, 
353 

Rhus  trdo^ata,  81 

Rh^ncbo'permum  j  sminoidts  in  Sussex, 
219 

Ribe*  aureum.  373 

Rosa  mft(  rantba,  473 ;  m'crocarpa  at  St"  aff^p, 
368,  396 ;  'iiucro':arpa  at  Strajfant  368 ; 
lugosa  fmbriata,  454;  r.  Rose  Apples, 
454 ;  Wicbiiriana,  473 

R  se,  a  fine  Marechal  Niel,  374.  416  ;  a  new 
seedling,  354  :  Bel'e  Siebrccbt,  473  ;  Blsiri 
No  2.  430 ;  Clara  Watson,  280 ;  <  rimson 
Rambler,  '^'^Z  ;  Devoniensis.  a  fine  c"imb- 
iuj.  354  ;  Ernef-t  Metz,  42  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon 
in  blf  om,  144  ;  Grand  Due  de  Luxtmbourg, 
415.473;  Mme.  Bera  d,  472:  Mme.  Abel 
Cbato'  ay,  420  :  Maman  C  chtt,  473  ;  Mine. 
Pern- 1,  430;  Martchal  Niel,  teediig,  fs23; 
M-s.  F.  C^nt  352;  o!d  dou>  le  yePow,  435; 
Princ-fs  B  niie,  430;  Rtve  d  ^r,  472; 
Royal  Sc  rlet,  454  ;  The  Brid-.  3  8;  the 
<  hi'  esp,  162 ;  S  uvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
13,  53 :  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Jos'^ph  M  tral, 
4"3  ;  Souvenir  de  Pre^iden'"  Camor,  473; 
gsrden,  a  free,  4S0  ;  at  Warley,  in  the,  *.  09  ; 
panH  n,  in  ihe,  at  Warlt)/  P- ace,  430 ;  i  arden, 
the,  and  its  imTrovemett,  2C9 ;  fete  and 
bazia*-,  -76;  leavtp,  unhealthv.  476 

R  SOS,  ani'>rg  the,  369;  at  Summit,  N.J., 
£3;  Bourbor«,  ni  ;  Clarre  Jacjuier  and 
Alisttr  Mella,  '73;  cl  mbii  g  and  other, 
472;  chi.'-t-r  over  an  orch,  472;  for  table 
deer-ration,  322;  good  lardy,  32',  368; 
grafting  Tea,  143;  in  1S9>,  472;  in  rasti, 
323  ;  notes  on,  323;  rn  farmhouse,  4^ ;  over- 
ri  en<  d  wood  in,  143  ;  prcgrtss  i  i  the  hy- 
bridising of ,  48k  ;  protectii  g,  112;  rruting, 
]^;  late  p'anttd,  53;  f-intle,  473;  Tea, 
223  ;  Tej.  in  Pari-,  52  ;  that  should  not  b© 
pruned,  112 

Roses,  Chiistmas,  3,  34,  93,  121 

Roses,  Ijenteu,  245 

Robinia  neo-mexicans,  42 

itorkc't,  a  tordtr  of,  339  ;  double,  339 

K  oms,  fire-leaved  p  ants  for,  135 

Rubiis  iiutkanu«,  434 

Hudbi  ckia  califo'  nica.  155  ;  cr>Iuninarip, 
155;  fulgida,  155;  hirt»,  155;  laciniata, 
155;  maxima,  155;  Ntwmani,  155  ;  pur- 
purea, 1S5 


8. 

Saceola>ium  bePiuum,  34  ;  giganteum,  2,  31, 

344;  H  rrisoiiaLum,  103 
Sala-'s  for  spring,  *45 
S;ilpier'o-  is,  250,280 
Swmbucus  tac  mosa  plumosa  aurea,  42 
Sand  for  M'  scat  b'ude  s  402 
Sap  -nniii  oc\m  ides.  378 
Sar'eobatus  veimiculatus,  80 
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Savoys,  late,  43(' ;  protecting,  82 

Sdxifragrt  afghauicu,  260:  ap'  ..'ata,  IGS,  1S3, 
277  ;  »reti  ides  primuliua,  200  ;  Burseriam, 
1S3  ;  B.  macTdntba,  2(30;  cochlearia,  478  ;  c. 
minor,  435;granu'ata  plena,  434  ;  MacN«b- 
laua,  415;  nia^gimita,  200;  Mayli,  203; 
inuscC'ides  atro-purpurea,  361 ;  oppositi- 
fulia,  IM  ' ;  o.  albi,  1S3  ;  o.  m-jor,  202  ;  pel- 
tati,  373  ;  Kojlieli*Da  coriophylla,  2il  ; 
Kudolphiana,  319;  smcta,  182;  Stra^heyi, 
202,  2  3,  260  ;  valdeiuis   478 

SchizautLuspionatvis,  litl  ;  rctusus,  261 

Scilla  bifolia,  161  ;  b.  taurica,  162;  itaUca, 
335;sibiricaalbi,  203 

Scillas,  123 

fcJcilly,  fluwers  frfm.  10' 

Scopolia  Hladnickiana,  238 

Scrophularia  Bornmulleii,  330 

ScuticariaStteli,  344 

Seakale  and  Rhubarb.  97  ;  feeding,  during 
growth,  439 ;  growing,  430  ;  late,  293 ; 
r  dgjng  up  late,  18?,  261 

Seats,  improved  gardtn,  374 

Sedum  tcruatum,  4^9 

Seed,  sowing,  6 

Seeds,  germination  of  unripe,  91,  150;  pro- 
tecting, from  birds,  323  ;  towing  too 
thickly,  231 

Sempervivum  arenarium,  220 ;  arenarium, 
220 

Seoecio  Galpini,  12;  pulcher,  122;  jmlcher, 
122 

Shortia  galacifolia,  204,  260 

Show,  an  East-end  flower,  200 

Shrubs,  autumn-flowering,  224 ;  evergreen 
wall,  79 ;  flowering,  194 ;  golden-leaved, 
297  ;  prop-^ gating  hardy,  59  ;  pruning,  108  ; 
yellow-flowered,  t9 

Silene  virginica,  489 

Sisyrincliium  grandifloruni,  227 

Sisvrinchiums,  93 

Skimmias,  the,  293 

Snapdrag  )ns,  78 

Snowdrop,  a  new,  330  ;  the  Chr.'stmas,  11 

Snowdrop?,  92,  183,  248  ;  at  Dunrobin,  247  ; 
at  Kew,  ri ;  at  Straffan,  166,  359  ;  at  Straf- 
fan,  359  ;  in  the  garden  at  Dunro'^in,  249  ; 
naturalised,  at  Dunrobin,  247  ;  Tarietlts  of, 
224 

Soapsuds  ag  an  insecticide,  375 

Sobialiamacrantha,  444 

Societies  and  Exhibitions— 
Chester  Hortioultural  show,  416 
Crystal  Falace,  221 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent,  72,  222,  282, 

416,  434 
Narcisfcus  show  and  conference,  298 
National  A'  riculi  and  Primula,  331 
National  Cbrysanthemum,  146,  163,  221 
National  Dahlia,  2i)2 
National  Tulip,  415 
Nation-.!  Violn,  222,  456,  404 
Olympia,  flower  show  at,  1'99,  434 
Royal  Botanic,  203,  "221.  371,  474 
Roval  GardoDers'  Orphan  Fund,  108,  164, 

222,  474    495 
Royal  Horti^niltural,  49,  108,125,184,201, 
23i',  2(i2    2S0,  '29S,  315,  334,  351,  372,  391, 
414,  434,  453.  474.  493 
Rnyal  H'-riicultural  Sxiety  of  Ireland,  293 
Society  Franchise  d'Hortieulturt-,  3j3 
United  Hort.  Benefit  atd  Ir  v. dent,  222 

Soils,  fruit  trees  tn  shallow,  45 

Solauums,  134 

Somerset,  fruit  prospects  in,  333 

Sunetila  bilver  Queen,  414 

Porbus  Aucupatia  lructu-!uteo,  42 

South  Devoi',  April  in,  367  ;  Decemb;r  in, 
16  ;  Janiiary  in,  144 

Sowiug  thickly,  ISl 


Spinach,  364;  Longstander,  456;  Prickly 
Viroflay,  456  ;  winttr,  98  ;  failure  of,  41 

Spiraea  aria^folia,  104,  143 

Sphxna  a'ia'/olia,  104;  astilboidcs,  379,418; 
flagellifortuis,  421  ;  p>geWform^s,  421  ; 
Lindleyana,  2i9  ;  LindUyana  and  Arundo 
confpirua,  229 

Spirajas  for  forcing,  21 

Hpring  flowers,  Ot 

Spring,  Leeks  in.  245 

St>nbopea  K'andiflora,  204  ;  ep.,  280 

Scaphylea  col  hica  for  forcing,  6 

Steph  notis  ciUture,  20 

S  ock,  w  hite  tt  rcing,  281 

Ntockp,  Bromp'on,  450 

StoNC-ia  cy^uea,  236 

Stonrcrop,  the  white,  480 

St  sffan,  »now  frops  at,  166,  359 

Strawbtr'y  Acquisition,  404;  Aogustine 
Buiiselot,  404 ;  l-eds.  i  op-o'ressing  in  win'  er, 
74 ;  beris,  young,  110  ;  Competitor,  46j  ; 
Countess,  404  ;  Kdward  L  fort,  404  ;  Gnn- 
ton  Park  in  pots,  340  ;  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
312;  L  adtr,  435,  463;  Newton  W<_nder, 
494  ;  NoV-le,  setting,  300  ;  planting,  139  ; 
Presient,  494;  Princess  Royal,  494  ;  Ro;  al 
Sovertign,  111,  171,  374,  4'.6,  463  ;  ruunera, 
463;  stason,  the,  474;  Stevens'  Wonder, 
400:  V.  H.  dcThury,  210 

Strawberries,  402;  and  ihe  drought,  452; 
ea  ly,  465,  477;  early  forced,  failing,  322; 
( arly  v.  late-flowering,  402;  forctd,  3:il  ; 
forced,  failing,  283,  375  ;  for  fo  cing,  8 ;  in 
St.  Petersburg,  349  ;  pot,  failing,  371  ;  ihe 
earnest,  284  ;  two  valuable,  406 ;  Vicomtesse 
and  Garibaldi  226  :  watering,  433 

Stnamlet,  a  ganhn,  77 

Strobilanthes  Dyciianus,  78 

Styrax  Oba&sia,  435 

Sun  1'.  shade  for  hardy  flowers,  7G,  120 

Suriflowere,  Ihe  annual,  3:;6 

Sunjiower,  the  lemon-colound,  327;  uses  of 
the,  19 

Surrey,  hardy  flowers  in,  297 

Sweet,  Win  er,  the.  at  Goodwood,  51 

Symplocos  crat^egoides,  80 

Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  406 

Syiingiug,  308 

T. 

Ta)^le  decoration,  355.  437 

Tagetes  erecta,  467  ;  lucida,  467  ;  pitula,  466  ; 

signata  puniila,  467  ;  tenuifolia,  467 
Tainia  penai  giana,  71 
Tangier,  a  note  from,  374 
Thalictrum  fquiiegifolium,  436 
Therihopfis  m  ntana,  415 
Thibaudia  acuminata,  47 
Thom,  the  Glast  nbury,  12 
Thrift  as  an  edging,  151 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  92,  410 
Tigridiapavonia  albaimniaculat',  361 ;  Tigri- 

dia  pavonia  alba  hiimacu  ala,  361 
Timber  for  greenhouse  sta^e",  485 
Tumato,  a  reliable,  41 ;  All  the  Ye  r  Round, 

145,  187;  crLps,  light,   324;  culture,  362; 

Early  Prolidc,  460  ;  Early  Ruby,  114  ;  H^m 

Green,  for  late  ufe,  325  ;  Ifield  Gem,  115  ; 

Rouge  (.hemin,  363,  438;  seed-sowing,  25 
Tomatoes,  25,  58,  97,  4S6  ;  for  winttr,  182  ;  in 

autumn,  sowiug,   9S ;  new  and  old,   115  ; 

notes  on,  24  ;  outdoor,  363  ;  takiug  cuttings 

of,  25 
Torquav,  early  flowers  at,  108 
Totley  Hall  and  its  Daffodil?,  461 
Totie?j  Hall,  SheiJietd,  461 
Tree,   fete   of   the,   262  ;    the  oldest   tran:- 

plnted.  223 
Trees  and  slruhs  certificated  in   1895,  42; 

new,   80 ;     at    Kew,   313  ;    esialier  versus 


wall,  197  ;  fruit,  feeding,  109  ;  fruit,  graft- 
ing old.  255  ;  prafted,  HI ;  street,  28  ;  wall, 
pr>'tecti"g,  377 

Triiiiscnie,  pergoia  at,  37 

TrevaiTick,  flowers  from,  20 1 

TriLhocentrum  triquetrum,  183 

Tri*  hopilia  crispa,  492  ;  fra^rans,  492  ;  Galeot- 
tiauH,  492;  Itpida,  492;  suasis,  186,  4i'2  ; 
t  rtilis,  492 

Trichopil  as,  492 

Tricyitis  hirta,  290,  518,  336;  latif^lia,  290; 
mat  ropoda,  2OO  ;  pilosa,  i90 

Trildum  giaudiflorum,  335;  in  pots,  380; 
sessilf  var  cyl  f^rn  cum,  260 

Ti  inity  Flowers,  299 

Trolliiis  caucasicus  Orarge  Globe,  353,  414  ; 
napellifolius,  415 

Trop.eoUim  Jarratti,  320  ;  polyp'jy  lum,  457, 
470  ;  tricolor,  250,  329 

Tuberoses,  1:^3 

Tulip,  a  curious,  378;  disease,  310;  early 
single  Ophir  d'Or,  484;  n^nmes,  418,  479; 
I'arrot,  Admiral  van  Constantinople,  3S0 ; 
Parr.-t,  Cafo  Brun,  380  ;  Parrot,  i  afe  Pour- 
pre,  3S0  ;  Parrot  Crannisi  Brilliant,  380; 
Parrot,  lutea  major,  ^SO;  Par.  ot,  Mark- 
graaf  van  Baden,  380;  Parrot,  peifecta, 
i;8j ;  Parrot,  Precios^,  380;  Ptn-ot,  ruhra 
m.<jor.  380 ;  Parrot,  violacea  lutea,  StO ; 
the  Sultan,  352 

Tul  ps  Ht  D.tton,  413  ;  a  vase  of,  246  ;  florist, 
in  iSi3,  480;  failing,  458;  late,  318,  354, 
420;  Parrot,  a  series  of,  373,  3SiO ;  yellow, 
3ii4,  378 

Tulipa  araoina,  420  ;  B^ttalici,  365.  37S  ;  bi- 
flora,  223  ;  Bouton  d'Or,  S72 ;  Clusiana, 
2B1 ;  Didieri  BiUieltiana,  365 ;  Eichleri, 
5:4  \  2fc0  ;  flava,  37S  ;  Gesneriana  ixi^ndes, 
365  ;  G  lutea,  365  ;  Greigi,  282  ;  iiiensis, 
365 ;  Kaufmannidna,  261  ;  Kesseldugi, 
365  ;  Kolpabowskiana,  282  ;  orphanidta, 
365  ;  persica,  365  ;  i^riniulina,  365  ;  pubes- 
cens,  365  ;  retroflexa,  365  ;  saxatilis,  352  ; 
triphyjla,  365  ;  uniflora,  365  ;  vioUcea,  183 ; 
vitel  ina,  352,  c65 

Tuif  wall,  plants  for  a,  94 

Turnip,  Extra  Early  Milan,  494  ;  White  Milan, 
49  i 

Turnip',  garden,  485  ;  in  fr  mes,  41 

V. 

Vancouveria  hexandra,  475 

Vanda  Amesiana,  12,  101  ;  Batemanni,  3S0 ; 
Charlesworthi,  49  ;  Denisoniana,  389 ; 
Parish!  Maniotiana,  315  ;  Sanderiana  at 
Straff  n,  88  ;  Sanderiana  at  Straffan,  88  ; 
sin-^is,  141  ;  s.  atid  V.  tricolor,  141 ;  teres, 
475;  t.  at  Gunnersbary  Park,  318;  t.  gi- 
gantea,  351 ;  t.  planted  out,  SS  ;  tricolor, 
141;  t.  iusignis,  141;  t.  Pater^oni,  141; 
t.  p  anilabris,  141 

Van  Ua  phmifolia,  culture  of,  88 

Vegetable  borders,  ]:iietaring,  08  ;  dryer,  a 
prize  for,  90;  Marroir,  Long  variegated, 
115;  Marrows,  115,  iSS 

Vegetables,  crowded,  32j  ;  tarly  and  Ia*e 
sown,  206  ;  glu  s  tf  24t ;  novelties  in,  4J 

Vegetation  c.  light,  104 

Veitch  M  moriai  medals,  456 

Veronica  Blue  Gem,  11;  Hulkeana,  370; 
Teucrium  vur.  dubia,  478 

ViburnuMi  plicatum,  206 

Vienna,  the  weather  ii',  89 

Vine  borders,  air  drains  for,  464 ;  covering, 
in  winter,  65  ;  manuring  :indtop  dessing, 
190,  225,  284  ;  leaves  unhealthy,  436  ;  root*, 
loss  of,  147  ;  weevil,  the,  318 

Vines,aboiccro/,  42  ;  bottl  -grafting,  65  ;  keep- 
ing clean,  209  ;  mildew  on,  16,  66  ;  peeliu/. 


67  ;  pot,  433  ;  planting,  212;  planting,  when 

in  itctive  growth,  349  375;  rei  spider  on, 

451  ;    stopping    y^uug,    3:^1  ;    stopping   v. 

pruning,  207,  311  ;  joung,  plmtiig,  110 
Vitda  obliqua,  4«0  ;  p^data,  478 
Violet,  Cdlitoinia,    78,  289,  480;    Comte  de 

Brazza,  276  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  162 
Vi  lets,  218,  247,  382  ;    and  bottom-heat,  68  ; 

iit    Chiistmis     4 ;    find    Neap'  Ltan,    31  , 

mulching,  481 
Vitis  CoigatUcB  "t  Narroicater  Park,  48 
Vitia  inconstans,  496 

W. 

Wales,  the  past  year  in,  74,  145  ;  weather  in, 
204 

Wallflower  Harpur-Crewe,  316 

Wallflowers,  2H9,  382  ;  doub  e,  330 

Wall,  plants  for  a  turf,  52,  94 

Walls,  Peach  pruning  on  open,  45 

Walnut,  the  black,  278  ;  the  talij'ornian  black; 
2.S:the  common  or  Persian,  278;  tiees, 
ornamental,  2iS 

Warscewiczella  velata,  295 

Washingtouia  robusta,  52 

Wasps,  52 

Water  lilies  in  a  garden,  03 ;  in  small  gar- 
dens, 03,  128;  plants,  146,  169;  plants, 
insects  on,  336  ;  running  In  the  garden,  77 

Weather,  the,  find  the  crops,  435 

Weigela  sinensis  variegata,  491 

West  Herts,  weather  in,  12,  32,  5?,  72,  90, 108, 
128,  145,  164,  184,  lOt,  222,  242,  262,28  , 
300,  318,  336.  354,  374,  391,  416,  436,  476 

Weybridge,  flowers  from,  70 

Weeping  B.  auty,  the,  146 

Williams'  memorial,  the,  52 

Willows  and  health,  487 ;  v.  Bamboos,  141  ; 
with  ornamental  stems,  32 

Winchmore  Hill,  flowers  from,  262,  416 

Window  boxes  and  vases,  248 

Winter  Aconite,  70 

Winter  Sweet,  the,  142,  162,  179  ;  Sweet,  at 
Claremont,  39  ;  Street,  fro<n  Claremont,  142  ; 
truit  of  the,  frora  Glasneviit,  142 

Winter,  Broccoli  in,  3  ;  fine-leaved  plants  in 
183  ;  in  south  of  Ireland,  163  ;  stuff,  plant- 
ing, 439 

Wireworm  in  lawn,  336 

Wista)ia  on  a  Susiex  house,  43  ;  sinensis,  421 

Witci  Hazel,  the,  t^-ee,  117 

Witch  Hazels,  the,  32,  104 

Wolverhampton,  a  note  from,  373 

Wood  pigeons  and  Gooseberries,  465 

Woods,  evergreen,  00 

Worms,  ap'ague  of,  236 


Xanthoceras  sorbifo'ia,  427 

Y. 

Yew,  Ankerwyke,  the,  lOS 
Yuccjiangustifolia,  81;  gtorlom  at  Wellclose, 

Ca'dirf',  332 
Yuccis  in  Essex,  218  ;  Yuccaa  in  Es  ex,  218 

Z. 

Zf  nobia  speciosa  pulverulenta,  491 

ZiLiiias,  6 

Zygopetalum  brachypetalum,  119  ;  Burkei, 
119  ;  Clayi,  110;  cnnituoi,  IH  ;  Gauieti, 
319 ;  intermedium,  108,  110 ;  Mackayi 
majus,  61;  maxillare,  119;  Perrenuudi, 
2Ji  ;  rostratum,  110,  295  ;  Sedeni,  110 

Zygopetalums,  118 
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BEGONIA   GLOIRE   DE   LORRAINE 

BOLLEA   SCHRCEDERIANA 

CARNATION   (TREE)   LE0NIDA3    ... 
CARNATIONS,   MARGUERITE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM   GOLDEN   DART 
CLEMATIS   INTEGRIKOLIA  A'AR.   DURANDI 
DENDROBIUM   FINDLEYANUM     

DIANTHUS     HEDDEWIGI      LACINIATUS 
WHITE;   2,   SALMON   QUEEN 

HELIANTHUS   DEBILIS         

HIPPEASTRUM   BRACHYANDRUM 

HIPFOPHAE   RHAMNOIDES 

INULA   GLANDULOSA  

L.ELIA   ELEGANS   TURNERI  


PURE 


Pace 
426 

486 

252 

136 

314 

98 

446 

82 

326 

22 

62 

6 

3S4 


LAPAGERIA   ALBA  AND   L.   ROSEA   AND   FRUIT 

LEPTOSYNE   MARITIMA        

MARIGOLD   LEGION   OF  HONOUR 

ORNITHOGaLUM   ARABICUM         

PANSY   BUGNOrS   RACE      

PBNTSTEMON  COB-Ei  

PHYSALI3  ALKEKENGI    FRANCHE  TTI  ... 
PRIMULA,   CHINESE,    WILD   FORMS  OF 

ROSE   ERNEST  METZ 

RUDBECKIA   HIRTA    

TRICYRTIS   HIRTA ;  2,   T.   NIGRA. 
TULIP  GOLDEN   EAGLE 
ZYGOPETALUM   GAUTIERI  ... 


Page 
174 

272 

466 

308 

194 

406 

232 

214 

42 

15i 

290 

364 

118 
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Orchids. 


MASDEVALLIAS. 

Although  some  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  in  flower  during  every  month  of  the  year, 
the  spring  and  late  winter  is  the  time  when 
most  of  the  showiest  kinds  are  in  full  beauty, 
and  the  chief  interest  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  new  year.  As  plants  for  an  amateur 
with  only  a  cool  house  they  are  among  the  best 
Orchids  in  cultivation,  provided  he  is  prepared 
to  give  them  careful  and  unremitting  attention. 
They  are  strictly  alpine  Orchids,  and  do  with 
lefs  heat  than  even  OdontoglcEsums,  but  they 
require  rational  treatment  and  to  be  grown  in  a 
systematic  manner  the  whole  year  through. 
The  one  great  mistake  made  in  their  culture  is 
undoubtedly  a  dry  atmosphere.  This  in  itself 
is  positively  killing  to  them,  and  bringing,  as  it 
does,  a  host  of  insects  in  its  train,  is  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  more  plants  than  any  one  other 
item  of  mismanagement.  Summer  or  winter, 
a  moist  atmosphere  these  Orchids  must  have, 
and  the  sooner  the  beginner  in  their  culture 
makes  up  his  mind  on  this  point,  the  better 
for  the  plants  under  his  care.  It  is  not  always 
possible,  of  course,  to  give  up  a  compartment 
entirely  to  Masdevallias,  and  the  best  has  to  be 
done  with  them  in  company  with  Odontoglots 
and  the  usual  occupants  of  the  cool  house,  but 
where  they  are  in  a  house  by  themselves  they 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  much  more  satisfactory.  A 
suitable  structure  for  them  will  be  a  low  span- 
roofed  house,  with  the  soil  excavated  for  the 
path,  so  that  while  being  kept  cool  and  moist 
by  shading  and  damping  in  summer,  the  plants 
have  plenty  of  light  during  winter,  owing  to 
their  proximity  to  the  glass.  I  should  not 
recommend  a  lower  temperature  than  40"  at 
night  during  winter,  although  the  plants  would 
no  doubt  stand  a  few  degrees  less  and  not  take 
much  harm,  but  with  the  heat  named  it  is 
quite  safe  to  keep  up  a  thoroughly  moist  atmo- 
sphere at  all  times,  and  fire-heat  is  only  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  figure  while  keeping  a 
little  air  on  the  lower  ventilators.  As  the 
spring  advances  and  the  outside  temperature 
rises,  more  air  must  be  left  on  at  night  and  the 
ventilators  opened  widely  on  damp,  misty 
mornings,  partly  closing  them  as  the  sun  gains 
power,  and  still  keeping  the  atmosphere  cool 
and  moist  by  shading  and  damping  freely. 
The  summer  is   the  most  trying  time  for  Mas- 


devallias in  a  house  of  this  description,  and 
many  growers  are  in  the  habit  of  removing  the 
plants  to  a  cool,  shaded  frame  from  May  until 
the  middle  of  September.  If  this  is  not  re- 
sorted to,  mats  must  be  laid  on  the  glass  instead 
of  the  ordinary  blinds,  and  tacked  on  to  prevent 
them  blowing  about  in  windy  weather.  They 
must  on  very  hot  days  be  kept  wet  by  syring- 
ing, and  the  house  kept  nearly  close  at  midday, 
opening  wide  at  night  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. It  is  useless  giving  a  temperature  for  this 
time  of  year,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep 
it  £0  low  as  one  would  like,  but  by  the  means 
described  above  the  atmosphere  will  always  be 
such  that  the  house  feels  pleasantly  cool  on 
entering  it  from  outside,  and  while  this  is  so 
the  plants  will  take  no  harm  on  this  score.  Of 
only  secondary  importance  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions  is  the  rooting  medium,  and  in 
preparing  this  the  nature  of  the  roots  must 
be  considered.  These  soon  perish  if  buried 
deeply  in  a  close  or  water- logged  compost,  and 
may  frequently  be  seen  trying  to  escape  from 
this,  as  it  were,  by  creeping  along  the  surface 
and  over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  while  a  few  others 
may  possibly  be  clinging  to  the  inside.  Here, 
then,  is  the  grower's  cue,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
the  porous  nature  of  the  pot  admits  a  little  air 
that  could  not  by  any  possibility  filter  through 
the  close  mass  of  decayed  peat  and  Moss  fondly 
supposed  to  be  sustaining  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  but  in  reality  smothering  the  roots  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  little  fresh  air  and  holding 
moisture  greatly  in  excess  of  its  require- 
ments. If  the  pots  had  been  nearly  tilled  with 
clean  crocks  and  the  layer  of  peat  and  BIoss 
been  merely  superficial  and  well  broken  up  by 
the  addition  of  small  crocks,  there  would  have 
been  a  number  of  healthy  roots  running 
through  itj  and  possibly  far  down  into  the 
drainage  material  as  well.  Plants  in  this  con- 
dition can  hardly  be  over-watered,  as  the  water 
rushes  through  the  entire  contents  of  the  pot 
at  once,  a  supply  of  fresh  air  immediately  follow- 
ing it. 

Under  these  conditions  the  plants  seem  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  life,  growing  freely  and 
flowering  abundantly  in  due  sea.son.  With 
such  there  is  little  to  fear  as  regards  insects, 
but  plants  that  have  been  infested  are  by  no 
means  readily  cleared  of  them.  The  worst 
pests  that  attack  Masdevallias  are  scale  and 
thrips.  The  former  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
sponging,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep 


the  plants  clean  afterwards,  but  the  thrips  are 
far  more  troublesome,  especially  the  yellow 
variety  that  attacks  the  flowers  of  such  as  M. 
Harryana  and  allied  kinds,  quite  ruining  their 
appearance  and  rendering  a  season's  work 
futile.  Tobacco  is  the  best  poison  for  them, 
but  repeated  doses  are  necessary  to  extermi- 
nate them.  It  may  l^e  given  in  the  form  of 
light  fumigations,  but  these  are  dangerous  if 
not  very  carefully  applied,  and  the  safest  mode 
is  to  dip  and  sponge  frequently  in  well  diluted 
tobacco  water.  A^'ain  and  again  this  must  be 
done,  and  no  matter  how  clean  the  plants  ap- 
pear to  be  they  ought  always  to  be  dipped  just 
before  coming  into  flower.  The  species  named 
below  are  all  showy,  cheap,  and  popular  kinds, 
without  a  selection  from  which  no  collection  of 
cool  house  Orchids  can  claim  to  be  called  re- 
presentative. 

M.  AMABiLis  is  a  Peruvian  species  introduced  in 
1S74,  and  produces  its  flowers  very  freely  during 
February  and  the  two  succeeding  months.  These 
occur  singly  on  erect  scapes,  and  are  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  bright  carmine-rose.  This  is  one  of  the 
parents  of  M.  Cheleoni,  an  extremely  pretty  hybrid 
raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  flowers  at  diflerent 
times  in  the  year,  and  the  blossoms,  which  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  last-named,  are  rioh 
orange  with  a  suffusion  of  crimson-lake. 

M.  Davisi  is  a  taller-growing  plant  than  the 
preceding,  the  leaves  being  produced  on  the  end 
of  a  petiole  about  3  inches  in  length ,  the  entire  leaf 
being  about  9  inches.  The  colour  of  this  is  very 
unusual  in  the  genus,  being  a  distinct  shade  of 
orange.  It  was  introduced  from  Peru  in  1S75,  and 
flowers  in  late  autumn. 

M.  Harryana  is  a  well-known  and  easily  culti- 
vated species,  of  which  dozens  of  named  varieties 
are  described.  The  colours  vary  from  the  deepest 
crimson  to  very  light  rose,  and  include  several 
tints  of  purple  and  magenta.  The  typical  plant 
was  introduced  from  New  Grenada  in  1869,  and 
the  different  kinds  keep  up  a  long  succession  of 
flower,  commencing  at  the  new  year  and  continu- 
ing until  quite  late  in  the  summer. 

M.  IGNEA  is  another  variable  kind,  the  flowers 
of  the  typical  plant  being  bright  orange-red  with 
several  lines  of  crimson  on  the  lower  sepals.  The 
variety  militaris  is  probably  the  most  brilliantly 
coloured  of  all  Masdevalbas.  A  native  of  New 
Grenada,  introduced  in  1871. 

M.  LiSDESi  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  M. 

Harryana,   but   is  really  an  infeiior  plant.     The 

flowers  are  brilliant  magenta  with  a  white  throat. 

j  A  native  of  New  Grenada,  whence  it  w^as  intro- 

,  duced  in  1872. 
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M.  VniTiin,  introduced  froai  Peru  in  ISGS,  is  a 
large  and  brilliant  flowered  kind,  the  bloesoms, 
of  a  rich  scarlet  oranjie,  bein^  plentifully  produced 
at  various  times  in  the  year,  but  principally  from 
March  to  midsummer. 

Several  others  in  this  section  may  be  named, 
but  those  referred  to  are  the  best  known  and 
easiest  to  grow.  The  Chiniiera  set  are  quite 
distinct  from  this  showy-tlowered  section,  and  a 
very  interesting  and  beautiful  class  of  plants. 
Their  culture  is  slightly  different  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  a  future  issue.  H.  R. 


reddish  brown.  It  is  quite  a  cool  houee  species, 
thriving  well  in  a  small  Euependcd  pan  where  it 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  air  currents.  It  must 
be  kept  moist  at  the  root  all  the  year  round  and 
plentifully  sprinkled  overhead  when  the  weather 
is  bright.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada  and  was 
introduced  in  1S81.— H.  R. 


ANGR.ECUM  SESQUIPEDALE. 

I  RECENTLY  noticed  a  very  fine  form  of  this  Orchid, 
the  plant  carrying  thirteen  flowers  on  three  spikes, 
thus  showing  its  usefulness  at  this  season.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  and  as  they  last  for  over  a  month 
in  good  condition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
plant  has  become  popular.  A.  sesquipedale  is  a 
very  easily-grown  plant  if  sufficient  heat  is  at 
command,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  thriving  in  a 
drier  atmosphere  than  many  of  the  distichous- 
leaved  class.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact, 
growers  usually  group  the  plants  in  positions 
where,  from  the  proximity  of  the  boiler  or  many 
pipes,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the  atmospheric 
moisture.  But  at  the  roots  moisture  is  needed 
in  ample  quantities  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  those  growers  who  allow  the  Sphagnum  about 
the  roots  to  become  hard,  white  and  dry  at  this 
time  of  year  do  so  with  detriment  to  their  plants. 
While  liking  plenty  of  light  while  growing,  the 
plant  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the 
sun,  the  appearance  of  many  newly-imported 
plants  giving  one  the  idea  that  they  have  been  too 
much  roasted  naturally.  The  long,  bare  stems 
with  a  few  leaves  towards  the  top  are  by  no  means 
handsome,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  cultivators 
when  bringing  on  young  plants  to  keep  the  lower 
leaves  intact  as  far  as  possible.  The  roots  of  A.  ses- 
quipedale  do  not  like  to  be  confined  ;  therefore 
if  pots  are  used  it  is  a  good  plan,  where  the  plants 
have  not  to  be  moved  about,  to  let  them  cling  as 
they  will  to  the  stage.  Of  course,  if  large,  flat 
baskets  were  used  it  would  be  hardly  necessary, 
but  these  take  up  a  lot  of  room,  and,  in  addition, 
hold  more  compost  than  is  usually  required.  But 
where  room  is  not  an  object,  the  plants  do  won- 
derfully well  in  these  large  baskets,  provided  a 
sufficiency  of  large  rough  pieces  of  charcoal  or 
crocks  is  mixed  with  the  Sphagnum,  which  forms 
the  chief  ingredient  in  the  rooting  medium.  The 
healthy  young  breaks  that  occur  at  the  bottom  of 
old  plants  are  the  best  to  grow  on  to  make  shapely 
specimens,  although  they  take  a  long  time  to  make 
good-sized  plants.  Old  leggy  specimens  may  be 
improved  in  appearance  by  being  cut  off  bolow 
the  principal  roots  and  let  down  lower  into  the 
pots  ;  this  induces  free  root  action  both  above 
and  below  the  compost,  and  consequently  in- 
creased vigour  and  health  in  the  plants.  R. 


Oncidium    cucuUatum  nubigenum.— The 

blossoms  of  this  variety,  although  small,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  ijuite  distinct  from  those  of  the 
typo ;  the  habit  is  also  different.  It  is  quite  a 
cool  house  plant,  and  likes  to  be  pinched  for  pot 
room.  I  grow  it  in  two  parts  of  Sphagnum  to 
one  of  peat  and  find  it  thrives,  but  it  is  a  kind 
that  requires  careful  attention  with  regard  to 
watering  at  the  root  in  winter.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  variable,  the  prettiest  being  those 
in  which  the  sepals  are  white,  the  lip  of  some 
shade  of  purple  or  rose.  This  latter  is  usually 
plentifully  spotted  with  a  deeper  colour.— H. 

Odontoglossum  Sanderianum.  —  A  nice 
pp'ke  of  this  distinct  and  pretty  species  before  me 
filh  the  room  with  its  delicate  perfume.  The 
blo-soms  are  rather  starry,  as  it  is  termed,  but  are 
no  less  beautiful  on  this  account.  Tho  contour  of 
the  flowers  is  like  that  of  O.  na-vium,  but  the  col- 
our is  pale  yellow  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  theli]i 
white,  the  whole  flower  plentifully  spotted  with 


Kitchen  Garden. 


A  GIANT  EPIDENDRUM. 

(eI'IDENDRUM     COI)SEFFI.JlNDM.  ) 

This  robust- growing  species  is  now  bearing  a 
panicle  of  flowers  nearly  5  feet  high  in  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin.  It 
is  a  distinct-looking  and  effective  epiphyte,  its 
flowers  being  large  for  an  Epidendrum  and  very 
agreeably  perfumed,  the  aroma  in  bright  sun- 
shine being  not  unlike  that  of  the  ripe  fruits 
of  Monstera  deliciosa.  The  large  and  glossy 
pseudo-bulbs  are  4  inches  to  C  inches  in  length 
and  each  bears  two  to  three  leaves  from  9  inches 
to  15  inches  long,  of  very  thick  and  leathery 
texture,  and  I  inch  to  IJ  inches  broad.  The 
flower-spike  or  panicle  is  branched  near  its 
apex  and  the  individual  nodding  flowers  are 
each  li  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  having 
fleshy,  incurved  sepals  and  petals,  nearly  equal 
in  size,  olive  behind  and  chocolate  or  amber- 
coloured  in  front,  very  faintly  lined  or  veined 
with  a  darker  colour.  The  lip  is  about  half  an  inch 
across  and  three-quarters  to  1  inch  in  length, 
three-lobed,  its  basal  portion  adnate  to  the 
column,  as  is  usual  in  this  extensive  genus. 
The  lateral  lobes  are  pure  white  and  slightly 
serrated  along  their  margins.  The  larger  central 
lobe  is  oblong  and  emarginate,  white,  with  a 
central  suffusion  of  rosy  piuk,  through  which 
runs  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  slightly  divergent 
lines  of  darker  colour.  This  central  lobe  is 
slightly  contorted  or  oblique,  a  fact  that  may 
have  some  relation  to  its  fertilisation  by  insect 
agency  in  its  native  wilds,  as  is  supposed  to  be 
the  case  with  Goodyera  discolor,  in  which  this 
kind  of  obliquity  of  the  labellum  is  much  more 
marked.  As  Epidendrums  go,  one  is  the  more 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  this  robust  plant 
so  distinct  in  its  port  and  size  of  flowers,  and  as 
its  fragrance  pervades  the  whole  bouse  in 
which  it  is  grown  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  it  will  have  a  specially  agreeable  charm, 
apart  from  the  gigantic  stature. 

Orchid. 

Saccolabium  giganteum.— Imported  plants 
of  this  seldom  flower  much,  but  several  pieces  not 
half  established  are  now  showing  bloom  spikes, 
as  many  as  four  on  one  large  plant.  These  will 
not  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  they  would  probably 
weaken  the  plants,  and  it  is  much  better  to  wait 
another  year  than  to  distress  them  at  the  outset. 
The  fact  of  the  blossoms  of  this  Orchid  appearing 
in  mid-winter  tells  against  it,  as  the  plants  are  at 
this  time  of  year  suffering  to  a  certaia  extent 
owing  to  a  want  of  light  and  air,  the  quantity  of 
each  being  insufficient.  Older  and  well-established 
plants  are  throwing  up  vigorous  spikes,  the  flowers 
of  the  variety  illustre  being,  as  usual,  much  better 
in  point  of  size  than  those  of  the  type. 

Oncidium  Cavendishiacum.— This  is  a  su- 
perb winter-flowering  species  that  should  be  re- 
presented in  all  collections.  The  blossoms  are 
produced  on  bold  branching  scapes  from  the  base 
of  the  last  formed  leaves,  this  kind  bearing  no 
pseudo-bulb.  Each  flower  .if  the  variety  is  good, 
measures  nearly  IJ  inches  across.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  about  equal,  of  a  light  3-ellow 
shade,  spotted  with  chestnut-red,  the  large  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  being  clear  bright  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala,  and  one  of  the  easiest  in  the 
genus  to  cultivate.  It  does  well  at  the  cool  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house  in  a  pot  with  equal  parts  of 
peat  and  Moss  over  good  drainage. 


KALES. 
Whilst  it  is  generally  admitted  that  all  hardy 
Kales  are  of  more  desirable  texture  and  flavour 
after  frost,  yet  they  have  undoubted  value  even 
when,  as  now,  a  mild,  open  winter  prevails,  and 
Cabb.ages  and  Savoys  are  being  consequently 
hurried  in  hearting  and  demoralised  in  growth, 
because  soon  these  will  have  become  strong  in 
taste,  whilst  the  Kale  heads  and  sprouts  will  be 
specially  sweet  and  acceptable.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  Brassica  tribe  that  whilst 
nearly  all  hardy,  it  gives  us  not  merely  so  much 
of  variety  in  character,  but  also  in  taste  or 
flavour,  and  there  is  a  period  of  the  year,  notably 
the  tail  end  of  winter  and  early  spring,  when  few 
forms  of  green  stuffs  are  more  delicious  than  Kale 
in  various  forms.  We  have  had  winters  when 
practically  everything  green  has  been  destroyed 
save  a  few  hardy  Kales.  Then  indeed  are  they 
valuable.  Perhaps  too  often  in  gardens  we  grow 
these  Kales  too  luxuriantly,  and  thus  they  suffer 
from  severe  weather  more  than  when  grown  on 
hard,  poor  soil  or  out  in  the  fields.  But  the  other 
day  I  was  examining  a  large  trial  of  Kales,  Cab- 
bages, &c.  The  Kales  were  all  of  the  firmest,  and 
well  merited  the  remark  of  the  grower,  that  "  if 
they  did  not  stand  frost  nothing  would."  But 
he  added  with  exceeding  appositeness,  "what  a 
lot  of  these  Kales  we  have  now  !  "  That  is  a  great 
truth  and  an  interesting  one.  I  have  not  met 
with  any  gardener  who  says  there  are  too  many. 
It  will  be  long  probably  ere  that  trouble  comes  to 
anyone.  These  Kales  extend  their  productiveness 
over  a  long  season  if  we  begin  to  cut  from  them 
early  enough,  and  where  there  is  no  late  Broccoli, 
then  are  we  dependent  upon  them  to  carry  our 
Brassica  food  right  up  till  spring  Cabbages  come 
in.  How  often  are  the  months  of  ilarch  and 
April  comparatively  bare  ones,  so  far  as  anything 
green  outdoors  is  concerned,  the  only  Uteral  sup- 
plies coming  from  Kales.  There  was  given  an 
award  of  merit  the  other  day  to  a  very  solid,  com- 
pact, green  curled,  tall  Kale,  later  named  the 
Victoria.  This  is  a  capital  selection  from  the  tall 
Scotch,  and  should  be  particularly  acceptable  to 
the  market  growers,  because  the  heads  are  so  sub- 
stantial. We  have  in  Al  and  other  fine  selected 
tall  Kales  others  that  give  this  short-leaved  com- 
pact form,  all  more  or  less  good.  But  market 
growers'  tastes  vary,  because  whilst  some  show  a 
preference  for  the  tall  Scotch  because  the  heads 
stand  up  out  of  the  snow  and  are  easy  to  find, 
others  prefer  the  dwarf  forms  because  the  snow 
buries  and  protects  the  heads.  For  all  ordinary 
purposes,  especially  in  gardens,  perhaps,  the 
Dwarf  Green  Curled  is  the  best  form,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tall  forms  have  the 
advantage  in  the  yield  of  tender,  delicious  sprouts 
they  give  from  their  stems  later  in  the  spring.  A 
few  weeks  since  I  saw  at  Mitcham  a  very  large 
breadth,  several  acres  in  extent,  of  a  stock  of 
Dwarf  Curled  Scotch  so  true,  that  out  of  thou- 
sands of  plants,  no  one  seemed  to  differ  in  the  least 
from  another.  It  was  a  strain  to  admire,  indeed, 
and  the  growers  were  very  proud  of  it.  Somehow 
gardeners  are  not  always  so  fortunate  as  are 
market  growers  in  securing  such  perfect  stocks. 

Two  interesting  Kales  in  the  trial  I  noticed  the 
other  day  were  the  Labrador  or  Arctic,  green  and 
purple.  These  have  the  merit  of  being  amongst 
the  hardiest  of  all,  but  as  they  literally  sit  on  the 
ground,  but  a  moderate  snowfall  serves  to  protect 
them  from  frost  or  winds.  The  Drumhead  Kale  is 
evidently  the  selected  product  of  an  infusion  of 
the  Savoy  into  the  curled  Kale  type.  It  is  of  a 
very  solid  character,  with  semi-Savoy  heads,  that 
are  when  cooked  very  tender  and  delicious.  No 
doubt  it  will  presently  be  widely  grown.  So  also 
will  the  Favourite  Kale,  which  seems  to  be  an 
improved  Asparagus  Kale,  but  stouter  and  more 
branching,  yet  compact.  This  type,  it  is  well 
known,  has  a  delicate  taste,  especially  when  the 
spring  shoots  are  cooked  very  young.  The  Hardy 
Sprouting  is  somewhat  aft3r  the  well-known 
Cottagers'  Kale,  for  whilst  robust,  it  sprouts  all 
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up  the  stem  most  profusely,  producing  through- 
out the  Season  a  wealth  of  material.  Not  less 
productive,  too,  is  the  Improved  Branchinjr,  a 
large-leaved  form,  but  dwarter  and  more  ccm- 
pact-habited,  of  the  old  Thousand-headed  Kale. 
Both  these  are  most  valuable  Kales  for  cottagers' 
gardens,  though  not  less  useful  anywhere.  The 
tall,  palmate  Kale,  though  of  remarkable  appear- 
ance, is  not  widely  grown,  as  its  heads  are  not 
massive  and  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  fine  Im- 
proved Hearting,  a  Kale  of  moderate  height  and 
of  massive  form,  also  very  hardy.  A  dozen  other 
and  older  varieties  might  be  mentioned,  but  these 
suiBce  to  show  that  we  have  some  of  very  ini- 
proved  form,  and  worthy  of  the  widest  culti- 
vation.   A.  D. 

SOWING  CUCUMBERS. 
Those  who  possess  only  one  Cucumber  house  and 
have  no  winter  supply  are  usually  anxious  to  ob- 
tain Cucumbers  as  early  in  spring  as  practicable. 
The  present,  then,  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  a 
few  seeds.      Previous   to  sowing,   however,   the 
house  must  be  well  cleaned  and  the  beds  filled 
with  sweet  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  in  a  semi-dry 
state.     It  is  far  better  to  rake  up  sufficient  leaves 
from  the  open  after  a  few  windy,  dry  days  than 
to  use  those  that  have  lain   in  heaps  since  the 
beginning  of  November  and  are   soddened.     In 
span-roofed  houses  having  insufficient  hot-water 
pipes,  I  would  recommend  that  one  bed  only  be 
filled  to  start  with,  the  slabs  covering  the  pipes 
in  the  other  being  merely  covered  with  leaves ; 
this  will  enable  the  grower  to  maintain  a  higher 
and  more  regular  heat  until  the  arrival  of  better 
weather.     Let  the  soil— consisting  of  a  lightish 
loam,  containing  a  fourth  part  leaf-mould  and  a 
dash  of  rough  sand — be  well  warmed  and  the  pots 
well  drained.     The  latter  should  be  1  inches  in 
diameter,  so  that  a  couple  of  seeds  may  be  inserted 
in  each,  the  strongest  plant  being  drawn  out  when 
rough   leaves  have   been   formed.      The   one-pot 
system  is  a  saving  of  labour  in  the  end,  as  time 
can  better  be  spared  in  preparing  them  now  than 
it  can  by-and-by  in  removing  the  seedlings  from 
pans  into  single  pots,  and   no  check  is  given  to 
the  roots.     Sowing  completed,  plunge  the  pots 
in  the  leaf -bed,  and  if  the  bottom  heat  is  less  than 
80°,  cover  them  with  a  handlight.     If  the  soil  is 
in  a  moist  state  no  water  will  be  needed,   nor 
indeed  must  be  given,  until  the  seedlings  appear, 
when,  unless  the  bed  is  very  near  the  glass  and 
light   abundant,    the   pots   must    be   raised   and 
arranged  on  a  board  placed  across  the  handlight, 
this   being  better  than  putting  them  on  an  or- 
dinary shelf  quite  close  to  the  glass.     I  generally 
place  larger   pots  over  each  small  one  for   the 
night  during  jold  weather,  removing  them  at  day- 
break the  following  morning.   Ofttimes  when  fresh 
leaves  are  brought  into  Cucumber  houses  a  colony 
of  insects,  including  slugs  and  woodhce,  is  intro- 
duced.    Either  of  these  soon  ruins  a  batch  of  young 
Cucumbers,  completely  cutting  the  stem  through 
in  a  single  night.     A  watch   must  therefore  be 
kept,  and  an  occasional  dusting  of  lime  and  wood 
ashes  given  as  a  safeguard.     A  Cabbage  leaf  placed 
near  the  plants,  and  examined  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern,  is  a  good  trap  for  slugs.     Tender  and 
True,  Telegraph  and  Lockie's  Perfection  are  all 
good  for  sowing  now,  Allan's  Favourite,  Perpetual 
Bearer  and  Sutton's  Prizewinner  being   capital 
for  the  second  sowing.     Water  very  carefully  in 
the  first  stages  of  growth,  or  stem-rotting  is  sure 
to  follow.     For  this  reason  I  do  not  advise  leaving 
any  margin  for  earthing  up  at  this  early  date. 

C.  H. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— It  is  very  pleasing  in 
these  days  to  hear  satisfactory  statements  with 
respect  to  marketing.  A  Middlesex  market  gar- 
dener told  me  a  few  days  since  that  "he  had 
done  well  with  green  stuff  this  winter,  and  that 
Brussels  had  never  sold  better."  I  saw  his 
"  Brussels"  at  the  time,  and  found  a  breadth  of 
several  acres.  The  plants  were  all  put  out  in 
rows  3  feet  apart,  the  average  height  being  20 
inches.  In  this  case  far  more  of  light  and  air 
was  admitted  to  them  than  is  the  case  in  rich 


garden  soil,  where  the  plants  grow  to  a  height  of 
4  feet  and  are  proportionally  coarse  leaved.  But 
here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  many  of  the  lower 
sprouts  were  open,  that  result  no  doubt  being 
produced  by  the  heavy  rains  which  followed  upon 
the  long  drought  in  the  autumn  when  the  soil 
was  very  warm.  The  later  dry  weather,  however, 
corrected  this  defect  so  far  as  hardening  of  the 
stems  and  the  production  of  fair-sized,  firm  green 
sprouts  are  concerned.  The  ground  is  usually 
rolled,  harrowed,  then  marked  out  into  shallow 
drills  by  a  racer  before  planting,  and  later  tread- 
ing serves  to  solidify  it  thoroughly,  and  that  is 
very  beneficial.  All  through  this  time  of  the  year 
sprouts  are  being  rapidly  formed,  and  that  will 
continue  so  long  as  the  tops  and  the  leaves  are 
green  and  growing.  I  did  not  see  any  of  those 
huge  sprouts  that  were  at  one  time  so  favoured. 
The  public  will  not  have  them.  Few  vegetables 
go  to  market  neater  or  in  more  attractive  form 
than  these  sprouts. — A.  D. 

Broccoli  in  winter.— I  should  say  this  is  a 
record  season  for  good  vegetables.  I  never  knew 
Broccoli  furnish  better  heads  or  in  such  quantity 
in  December,  showing  that  a  warm  autumn 
favours  the  formation  of  the  flower.  Most  early 
kinds  are  turning  in  well,  and  so  far  there  has 
been  no  need  to  lift  for  protection.  We  have 
only  had  a  few  slight  frosts,  and  these  have  been 
harmless  if  growers  took  the  precaution  to  tie  up 
the  leaves  over  the  flower.  This  latter  plan  is  of 
great  benefit,  as  it  keeps  the  curd  white  and  the 
frosts  do  less  injury.  It  is  better  than  lifting  in 
such  a  season  as  we  have  had,  as  this  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  arrests  growth.  I  note  that  there  is 
abundance  of  this  vegetable  in  the  greengrocers' 
shops  and  at  a  moderate  price.  I  do  not  say 
all  the  heads  are  home-grown,  but  they  have 
not  come  a  long  distance,  as  they  are  in  a  good 
fresh  condition.  We  cannot  expect  to  escape 
frosts  much  longer  and  the  Broccoli  is  the  first 
to  suffer,  as  only  a  few  degrees  affect  the 
flowers,  discolouring  and  rendering  them  value- 
less, as  the  flavour  is  impaired.  It  behoves  one 
to  be  on  the  alert  and  take  means  to  protect  for 
the  supply  in  the  new  year  by  lifting  with  a  ball 
and  planting  in  frames  or  other  places  kept  cool.  I 
prefer  frames,  as  the  sashes  can  be  readily  removed 
in  fine  weather.  Failing  these,  the  heads  may  be 
kept  good  for  weeks  in  a  shed  or  cool  cellar  free 
of  drip.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  advise 
heeling  over  the  spring  crop.  I  admit  it  reduces 
the  size  of  flower,  but  in  many  winters  I  have 
seen  whole  crops  destroyed,  so  that  half  a  crop  is 
better  than  none  at  all.  I  have  up  to  this  date 
(December  18)  delayed  protecting  late  kinds,  but 
am  now  doing  so,  first  clearing  away  any  old  leaf- 
age past  its  best,  well  covering  the  stems  up 
to  the  leaf-stalk,  and  making  the  soil  firm  with  the 
back  of  the  spade  as  the  work  proceeds.  Last 
winter  by  so  doing  I  saved  a  fair  portion  of  the 
late  lot,  and  the  crop  in  April  was  valuable.— 
S.  H.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 


CHRISTMAS  KOSES. 
In  the  dreary  and  dark  days  of  the  closing 
year,  when,  although  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
flower  beauty  to  be  seen  in  conservatory  and 
stove  house,  the  garden,  bereft  of  the  bronze 
and  gold  of  the  later  Chrysanthemums,  is  deso- 
late and  mournful,  it  is  refreshing  "o  come 
across  a  great  clump  of  Christmas  Roses,  the 
dark  green  spreading  leaves  overtopped  by 
dozens  of  large  white  flower-cups,  which  stand 
out  conspicuously  from  the  sombre  surrounding 
of  broWn  earth. 

The  winter  Hellebore  (H.  niger)  is  far  too 
little  known,  but  where  a  good  variety  is  once 
grown  with  success,  its  future  in  that  garden  is 
assured,  and  year  by  year  tlie  plants  will  in- 
crease in  size,  and  the  basketfuls  of  white  blos- 
soms brought  in  for  the  decoration  of  the  house 


during  the  dead  of  winter  will  become  more  nu- 
merous. Christmas  Roses  like  a  deep,  rich 
soil  having  a  cool  and  moist  bottom.  1  have 
known  roots  of  large  plants  of  H.  ii.  altifolius 
descend  to  a  depth  of  over  3  feet,  and  although 
with  care  Christmas  Roses  will  do  well  in  a 
sunny  border,  their  favourite  situation  seems 
to  be  one  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  not  too 
dense  shade  as  well  as  shelter  from  boisterous 
and  cold  winds  can  be  afforded  them.  If  possi- 
ble, beds  or  borders  should  be  made  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  2  feet  0  inches,  and  a  heavy  dressing 
of  cow  manure  incorporated  with  the  lower  foot 
of  the  soil.  After  flowering,  the  plants  should 
be  mulched  with  rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould, 
and  during  hot  weather  large  supplies  of  water 
alternately  with  weak  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water  should  be  given.  I  have  found  that  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  guano  once  or  twice  during 
the  period  of  growth  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect,  and  the  more  vigorous  the  growth  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  the  more  satisfactory 
will  be  the  blooming  in  the  winter. 

Though  the  aim  of  the  foregoing  hints  is  to 
render  the  culture  of  Christmas  Roses  as  little 
liable  to  failure  as  possible,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  some  gardens,  with  even  the  most 
studious  attention  to  every  detail  calculated  to 
ensure  success,  such  is  wanting ;  whereas  in 
others  plants  are  often  found  in  the  best  of 
health  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions, 
so  that  even  if  the  would-be  cultivator  is  unable 
to  afford  that  depth  and  quality  of  soil  and 
amount  of  attention  which  it  is  judged  the 
plants  should  receive,  he  need  not  necessarily 
anticipate  failure.  The  finest  Christmas  Roses 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see  were  growing 
in  the  corner  of  a  neglected  cottage  garden,  the 
situation  being  very  damp  and  exposed  to  the 
north-east  winds.  The  plants  had  received  nq 
attention  for  years,  but  flowers  fully  5  inches 
across  were  borne  in  profusion  on  stems  almost 
2  feet  high  and  the  foliage  was  unusually  abun- 
dant and  healthy. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  time  to  plant, 
some  growers  advocating  the  month  of  February 
as  soon  as  the  clumps  have  ceased  blooming, 
and  others  September,  by  which  time  the 
summer  growth  will  have  been  made.  I  have 
tried  both  seasons  with  equal  success.  One 
point  in  planting  must,  however,  be  strongly 
insisted  upon,  namely,  that  large  clumps  should 
not  be  replanted  in  their  original  entirety,  but 
should  be  divided  into  the  many  crowns  of 
which  such  clumps  consist.  This  can  be  easily- 
effected  by  placing  the  clump  as  lifted  in  tepid 
water,  and,  when  the  soil  is  well  softened,  wash- 
ing it  from  the  roots  with  a  single-jet  syringe  or 
hose.  When  all  is  removed,  the  several  crowns 
should  be  carefully  separated,  using  a  sharp 
knife  to  divide  the  roots  where  necessary.  The 
crowns  should  then  be  planted  18  inches  to 
2  feet  apart  in  a  few  handfuls  of  good  fibrous 
loam  and  loaf-mould,  or  other  light  and  rich 
soil,  care  being  taken  that  no  manure  comes 
into  contact  with  the  roots.  If  large  clumps 
are  planted  they  usually  dwindle  away  from  the 
centre,  the  crowns  and  roots  rotting,  the  whole 
plant  often  contracting  the  disease  and  lapsing 
into  an  unhealthy  state,  even  if  it  does  not  die. 
Some  grow  the  Christmas  Rose  in  tubs  with 
great  success,  and  I  remember  a  few  years  since 
seeing  a  collection  thus  grown  that  was  a  re-, 
velation  of  the  results  attainable  by  this  form 
of  cultivation.  The  tubs  used  were  ordinary 
paraffin  casks  cut  in  halves,  and  I  should  say, 
from  recollection,  that  quite  200  blossoms  were 
borne  on  each  plant.  I  was  told  at  the  time  that 
the  tubs  stood  in  a  sheltered  situation  m  the 
open  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  being 
brought  under  glass  as  the  first  Worms  appeared 
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above  the  soil.  The  plants  under  notice  were 
in  the  i)erfection  of  health,  the  foliage  spread- 
ing over  the  wooden  rims  of  the  tubs.  That 
they  had  not  suffered  from  inattention  during 
their  period  of  growth  was  proved  by  their  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Though  more 
care  is  naturally  required  where  this  form  of 
culture  is  resorted  to  than  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  the  open,  there  is  no  reason  that  it 
should  not  be  tried  as  supplementary  to  the 
latter  system,  as  when  well  done  it  is  certainly 
most  effective  in  its  result. 

When  the  outdoor  method  is  relied  upon  for 
the  production  of  cut  flowers,  some  means  of 
protecting  the  blooms  from  the  action  of  rain- 
storms is  advisable.  The  least  cumbersome  is 
the  covering  of  each  individual  plant  with  a 
handhght  having  a  removable  top,  this  latter 
being  tilted  in  fineweatheraud  .shut  down  during 
storms.  Another  plan  is  to  place  a  garden- 
frame  over  the  bed,  which  answers  the  purpose 
almost  equally  well.  I  have  seen  framed  sheets  of 
glass  with  iron  legs  placed  above  the  plants,  but 
these,  forming  no  protection  in  a  driving  rain- 
squall,  are  of  but  little  value.  A  little  shading 
is  not  amiss,  as  it  tends  to  lengthen  the  foot" 
stalks  and  to  impart  a  purer  white  to  the 
blossoms.  Of  varieties,  the  earliest,  and  to  my 
mind  the  best,  is 

H.  N.  ALTiFOLiis,  also  known  as  H.  n.  maxi- 
mus,  the  most  robust  of  the  family,  which  com- 
mences to  bloom  in  October,  continuing  until 
Christmas  or  later;  indeed,  last  winter,  after 
being  frozen  hard  for  over  two  months,  this  Helle- 
bore produced  flowers  up  till  the  middle  of  April 
some  buds  that  had  been  half  open  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  frost,  and  had  lain  prone  and 
ice-bound  throughout  the  time,  recovering  and 
expanding  fully  after  the  weather  had  changed. 
The  flowers  of  this  Christmas  Rose  are  sometimes 
over  .5  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  borne  on  high 
red-spotted  stems,  some  of  the  blooms  being  also 
tinged  with  red  at  the  back  of  the  petals.  This 
variety  was  probably  the  first  of  the  Hellebores 
to  be  introduced  into  the  south-west  of  England 
as  It  IS  to  be  found  in  that  district  more  plenti' 
fully  than  any  other  kind  in  the  cottage  gardens. 

H.  JuvERNis,  also  known  as  St.  Brigid's  Christ- 
mas Rose,  18  a  very  beautiful  variety,  bearing 
dehcately  cupped  flowers  of  the  purest  white 
carried  on  pale  green  stems.  This  stems  to  be 
practically  identical  with  that  known  as  the 
Brockhurst  variety,  which  is  grown  in  ciuantitv  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  It  is  only 
lately  that  Juveriiis,  which  was  discovered  in 
Ireland,  has  come  to  be  known,  but  many  years 
ago  I  found  in  an  old  garden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dart  a  specimen  which  had  all  the  characteristics 
of  this  lovely  Hellebore,  growing  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  plants  of  H.  n.  altifolius. 

The  RiVERSTON  variety,  which  owes  its  name  to 
the  seat  of  Mr  Poe,  in  Tipperary,  is  seemingly  a 
cross  between  H.  n.  altifolius  and  H.  n.  Juvernis 
and  IS  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  being  of 
an  exceedingly  free-flowering  nature,  as  is 

The  Bath  variety  of  H.  n.  major,  of  which 
many  thousands  of  plants  are  grown  for  the  sup- 
ply  of  the  Christmas  cut-flower  trade,  and  which 
18  a  great  advance  on  the  common  Christmas 
Rose  th».t  IS  imported  from  Austria  and  is  often 
worthless  as  a  garden  plant,  though  in  the 
Aust.  .an  Tyrol,  on  brushing  away  the  snow  from 
the  path  8  edge  one  often  sees  forms  that  lack 
little  in  simple  beauty  of  shape  and  puritv  Of 
other  varieties.  If.  n.  Jfme.  Four,;ade  and  H  n 
ruber,  also  known  as  Apple-blossom,  are  decided 
acquisitions. 

While  on  the  subject  of  nomenclature,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  study  of  various  catalogues 
that  the  synonyms  of  the  winter  Hellebores  are 


labelling  Juvernis  and  others  scoticus  with  this 
equivalent.  S.  W.  F. 

6'oicth  Devon. 


VIOLETS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 
Tue.se  modest  but  fragrant  flowers  are  always 
appreciated,  but  probably  never  more  so  than 
during  the  present  festive  season,  as  with  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  substituting  floral  emblems 
for  cards,  Violets  are  in  great  request,  as  they 
form  pleasing  tokens  of  friendship  and  good- 
will. For  this  purpose  I  have  recently  heard 
of  high  prices  being  oft'ered  for  really  good 
Marie  Louise,  prices  which  could  not  fail  to 
leave  the  grower  who  could  produce  flowers  in 
quantity  a  large  margin  of  profit.  It  has  been 
a  most  favourable  season  up  to  the  present  for 
Violets,  and  certainly  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  the  single  varieties,  as  I  never  remember 
seeing  so  many  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets 
of  large  towns,  but  how  many  of  these  have 
been  grown  in  this  country  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  Certainly  with  such  a  mild  season 
English  growers  should  have  reaped  a  good 
harvest.  With  this  I  am  not  concerned,  and 
my  notes  refer  to  the  culture  of  Violets  in 
private  gardens.  In  these,  Violets  are  gene- 
rally plentiful  during  the  autumn,  but  at  the 
first  approach  of  hard  weather  the  flowers 
become  scarce,  and  it  is  not  until  spring  that 
they  can  be  gathered  again  in  quantity.  Their 
failing  to  flower  at  this  season  may  be  due  to 
several  causes,  but  the  chief  one  probably  is  in 
not  properly  preparing  the  plants  from  the  first. 
It  is  the  usual  practice  about  the  month  of 
March  to  divide  the  old  plants,  and  these  are 
dibbled  out  about  a  foot  apart,  in  which  posi- 
tion they  remain  until  again  removed  to  the 
frames.  If  the  weather  be  favourable  and  the 
soil  fairly  good  these  may  grow  into  good 
plants,  but  not  such  as  are  needed  for  con- 
tinuous winter  flowering.  In  the  first  place, 
plants  which  have  probably  been  kept  in  dark- 
ness for  days  together  owing  to  the  thick  covering 
recjuired  during  severe  weather,  or  those  that 
have  been  grown  in  pits  where  fire-heat  has 
been  employed  to  protect  from  frost  naturally 
become  weak,  and  when  divided  and  planted 
outside  often  stand  for  weeks  before  they  com- 
mence growing,  or,  wor,se  still,  are  withered  up 
by  cold  winds  or  scorched  with  bright  sun- 
shine. A  better  mode  of  raising  really  good 
strong  plants  that  will  flower  throughout  the 
winter  is  as  follows  :  About  the  middle  of 
September  a  suflicient  number  of  good  sturdy 
runners  is  selected,  and  these  are  pricked  out 
into  several  inches  of  good  loam  and  sharp 
sand  at  least  2  inches  apart  in  shallow  frames. 
They  should  be  well  watered  and  shaded  for 
a  few  days,  when  they  should  be  gradually  ex- 
posed, the  lights  being  removed  when  it  is  seen 
roots  are  forming.  By  the  end  of  October  these 
become  sturdy  plants,  and  with  slight  protection 
wUl    withstand   the  hardest  winter  uninjured. 


not  recognised  as  definitely  fi.xed,  Vhere'beinT 
iparently,  a  certain  amount  of   doubt  as  U) 


Such  plants  can  be  lifted  in  the  spring  with 
good  balls  of  earth  and  planted  out  with  a 
trowel,  and  growth  will  commence  at  once.  Fre- 
quent hoeing  between  the  plants  during  the 
summer  is  very  beneficial,  and  an  occasional 
watering  during  dry  weather  with  licjuid  ma- 
nure will  promote  sturdy  growth,  and  strong 
plants  well  set  with  bloom  will  be  the  result  by 
the  middle  of  September. 

About  three  weeks  before  the  plants  are  re- 
moved to  the  pit  or  frame  they  should  be  pre- 
pared by  cutting  round  with  a  sharp  spade 
about  9  inches  or  so  from  the  centre  of  the 
plants  ;  this  will  sever  the  longest  roots,  and  if 
well  watered,  young  ones  will  form  quicklv,  and 


Water  should  be  given  to  settle  the  soil,  but 
shading  is  unnecessary.  The  fullest  exposure 
should  be  given  at  all  times  in  the  absence  of 
sharp  frost  or  inclement  weather.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  place  to  winter  Violets  in  Ls  a  brick 
pit,  where  just  sufficient  artificial  heat  can  be 
turned  on  to  keep  out  frost — and  only  that,  as 
fire-heat  is  fatal  to  Violets.  In  such  a  position 
the  plants  need  not  be  kept  in  darkness,  as  is 
often  the  case  when  in  ordinary  frames  during 
severe  weather  like  that  experienced  last  winter. 
A  word  as  to 

Soil. 

Violets  grow  freely  in  any  ordinary  soil,  but 
where  it  is  inclined  to  be  light  and  poor  the 
plants  often  suffer  during  the  summer  from 
attacks  of  red  spider.  In  such  cases  a  heavy 
dressing  of  well-decayed  farmyard  manure 
should  be  dug  in  during  the  winter,  and  liquid 
manure  given  to  the  plants  several  times  during 
the  summer.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  a  soil  that  is 
naturally  heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
which  bakes  hard  during  hot,  dry  weather, 
should  be  thrown  up  roughly  in  the  autumn  to 
enable  frost  and  exposure  to  pulverise  it,  and 
in  the  spring  it  should  receive  a  good  top-dress- 
ing of  spent  Mushroom  manure,  leaf-mould,  or 
refuse  potting  soil,  which  should  be  forked  in 
before  planting  ;  while,  should  the  situation  be 
exceptionally  cold  and  badly  drained,  raised 
beds  may  be  formed  with  advantage,  as  in  the 
case  of  Asparagus.  Respecting  the  best  variety 
to  afford  flowers  at  mid-winter,  I  prefer  Marie 
Louise,  and  Neapolitan  for  spring  work.  There 
are  several  newer  single  varieties  of  great  pro- 
mise, but  whether  they  surpass  those  named  for 
flowering  at  this  season  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  I  intend  to  give  them  a  trial  next 
season.  1  am  forwarding  with  these  notes  some 
blooms  gathered  from  plants  treated  as  de- 
scribed and  from  which  I  have  had  a  good 
supply  since  October,  and,  judging  from  the 
number  of  buds  in  all  stages  of  growth,  I 
shall  be  able  to  gather  for  weeks  to  come.  I 
may  add  that  I  find  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
the  surface  soil  lightly  stirred,  with  an  occa- 
sional dusting  of  some  approved  fertiliser. 

Goodwood.  R.  Parker. 

*#*  Large  and  handsome  blooms  of  Marie 
Louise,  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  showing 
that  by  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  Violets 
may  be  had  in  abundance  during  the  winter 

season. — Ed. 


doubt  as  t(. 

.  ames  apply,      ^ ^„„  „^  ^„^^^,   „,, 

igustifohus,  some  nurserymen  I  placed  in  the  winter  quarters  without  a  check 


Good  double  Dahlias.— Amateurs  and  others 
anxious  to  grow  Dahlias  for  exhibition  are  often 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  varieties  to  select,  and  as 
the  ground  at  their  disposal  is  often  very  limited, 
they  cannot  afford  to  plant  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner. Those  who  wish  for  a  dozen  or  so  good  torts 
in  as  many  colours  cannot  do  wrong  in  planting 
the  following  :  Agnes,  a  delicate  yellow  flower  of 
fine  form,  generally  opening  well  in  the  centre  ; 
Bendigo,  purplish  crimson,  grand  size  and  form  ; 
Canary,  another  fine  yellow  variety  of  deeper  hue 
than  Agnes,  and  equally  as  well  formed,  a  capital 
grower  and  very  free  :  G.  Rawlings,  a  noble 
flower  of  a  delicate  maroon  shade,  a  grand  show 
variety ;  J.  T.  West,  yellow,  edge  of  petals  tinged 
with  purple,  vigorous  and  free  :  Diadem,  a  lovely 
deep  crimson,  indispensable  in  the  show  tent  ; 
Harry  Keith,  rosy  purple,  very  telling  ;  J.  T. 
Saltmarsh,  tine  bright  yellow  with  red  edges ; 
W.  H.  Williams,  fine  showy  scarlet,  good  consti- 
tution ;  Mrs.  West,  a  beautiful  rose  coloured 
flower,  a  grand  acquisition,  and  Primrose  Dame, 
of  a  delicate  primrose  shade,  and  having  a  fine 
effect  when  staged  with  other  shades.  The  above 
varieties  will  be  found  unsurpassed  for  growing 
in  groups  to  produce  an  efiect  in  pleasure  grounds 
or  flower  gardens,  independent  of  their  value  for 
exhibition. — J.  C. 
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A  MIXED  BORDER  AGA.INST  A  WALL. 
Unhappily  in  our  great  public  gardens  an  im- 
mense amount  of  wasted  effort  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing of  mixed  borders,  as  anyone  miy  seein 
London.  It  is  very  rare  to  see  a  good  effect 
among  them,  owing  to  bad  choice  of  subjects,  to 
the  ineffectual  way  of  arrangement,  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  hungry  shrubberies  robbing  the 
plants.  There  are  plants  which  can  be  put  in 
front  of  a  shrubbery  without  loss,  plants  that 
naturally  grow  io  woody  places  and  have  strong 
constitutions,  V'Ut  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
choicest  hardy  flowers,  some  of  which  come  from 
open  deep  bogs  and  some  from  rich  meadows, 
others  from  high  alpine  soils  where  there 
are  no  trees.  In  fact  the  contents  of 
a  beautiful  mixed  border  .such  as  those  of 
Lady  Ardilaun  are  not  such  as  one  can 
get  into  their  best  state  by  grouping  them 
near  trees.  Therefore  they  are  happy  who  can 
make  their  mixed  borders  now  and  then  in 
front  of  walls  or  against  houses  or  cottages, 
where  they  have  often  a  fine  background  of 
stone,  and  have  not  to  consider  the  tree  or 
hungry  ahrub,  but  are  free  to  deal  with  their 


high  at  Sidbury — Fuchsias,  Carnations,  and  other 
sweet-scented  flowers  luxuriate  with  the  other 
inmates  of  the  kitchen  garden.  The  border 
shown  is  about  3U0  feet  long,  and  is  backed, 
ail  is  the  terrace  above,  with  a  Yew  hedge. 
Magnolias,  Cotoneasters  in  variety.  Tea  Roses, 
Clematis,  and  Choisya  ternata  flourish  against 
the  walls.  There  is  a  grove  approached  from 
the  terrace  which  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
the  Canadian  Maples,  the  rarer  Pines,  and  good 
specimens  of  Benthamia  fragifera. 


Campinula  mollis. — On  lh3  middle  column 
of  page  494  Mr.  Meyer  mentions  my  name  in  con- 
junction with  this  botanical  name.  As  I  have 
several  times  in  the  past  year  seen  C.  mollis  men- 
tioned as  a  hardy  plant  now  living  in  English 
gardens,  a  note  about  it  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  name  has  the  rare  merit  of  never  having  been 
applied  by  any  botanist  to  any  species  of  Cim- 
panula,  except  C.  mollis  (Lin.).  1  have  never 
seen  this  plant,  but  I  find  it  fully  described  in 
Willkomm  and  Lange's  "Flora  of  Spain,"  and 
also  with  a  good  portrait  in  Cuttis's  Botaniral 
Magazine  (tab.  404).  That  portrait,  from  the 
shape  of  the  fljwer  and  dwarf  habit,  might  be 
mistaken  by  anyone  not  observant  of   botanical 


in  a  very  small  state  would  seem  to  suggest  its 
presence  being  the  cause.  I  do  not  know  the  life 
history  of  the  grub,  but  it  would  seem  that  it 
begins  its  existence  in  the  bulb  both  from  the 
base  and  the  apex.  In  both  cases  there  is  basal 
decay,  but  the  decay  is  distinctly  of  two  kind?, 
when  the  grub  development  is  from  the  top,  and 
when  it  is  from  the  bottom.  From  the  latter 
there  is  a  sort  of  rusty  decay  from  the  earliest 
stage  of  boring,  until  the  advanced  stige  of  bad- 
smelling  pulp  takes  place.  In  cases  where  the 
grub  begins  at  the  top  of  the  bulb  the  symptoms 
throughout  are  of  a  more  dropsical  character,  the 
fleshy  inner  rings  of  the  bulb  turning  brown  and 
soft,  the  disease  spreading  ultimately  to  the  base. 
Doubtless  others  have  noticed  all  this,  but  the 
fact  that  I  have  not  yet  found  a  case  of  b.xsal  rot 
with  the  grub  absent  points  distinctly  to  a  close 
connection  of  the  grub  pest  and  basal  decay. — 
J.  Wood,   WoodviUe,  Kirkital'. 

Alpine  Ranunculus. — I  am  glad  to  see  in 
your  last  issue  an  article  on  this  too-neglected 
class.  Easier  to  grow  than  most  of  the  alpine 
Primulas  and  And  rosaces,  they  are  at  least  equally 
characteristic  of  the  high  mountain  flora,  and 
little  collections  of  them — say  on  ledges  of  the 
rock  garden,  or  even  in  the  border — should  surely 


Terrace  Garden  at  Sidbury  Manor.    Engraved  for  The   Gabden  frotn  a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  L.  Wakeman-Newporf,  Sandbournc,  Bewdley. 


borders  as  they  like.  If  the  wall  does  not  in 
colour  give  a  good  background,  they  can  form  a 
garden  on  the  wall  itself  with  the  best  climb- 
ing plants  and  Roses.  The  background  of  these 
is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  that  can  be  given  to 
the  mixed  border,  of  which  we  figure  a  very 
charming  type.  There  is  surely  nothing  more 
lovely  in  the  whole  range  of  flower  gardening 
than  such  a  border. 

Mrs.  Wakeman-Newport,  who  sent  us  the 
photograph  from  which  the  illustration  was 
prepared,  thus  describes  the  border  : — 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  terrace 
border  at  Sidbury  Manor,  Devonshire,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  plants 
make  in  South  Devon.  Situated  three  miles 
north  of  Sidmouth,  the  garden  lies  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  facing  south,  and  the  lawns  slope 
from  the  terrace  down  to  the  edge  of  the  park. 
Large  beds,  60  feet  in  circumference,  are  notice- 
able in  the  Grass,  filled  respectively  with  Trito- 
mas,  Rudbeckia  speciosa,  and  the  white  Paris 
Daisies  and  other  larger  ones,  with  Bamboos  and 
wild  Roses.  There  are  five  terraces,  four  of 
which  are  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  large 
beds  of  Heliotrope — which  grows  to  nearly  3  feet 


characters  for  a  bad  likeness  of  C.  Portenschlag- 
iana  (Roem.  and  Schult.),  but  the  only  record  of 
its  successful  cultivation  in  England  is  kept  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  and  then  it  was  culti- 
vated in  a  stove.  This  is  what  we  should  expect 
from  its  native  places,  which  are  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain,  North  Africa,  and  Crete.  I  shall 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  nurseryman  who  is 
alleged  to  have  sent  out  the  spurious  plants.  One 
that  was  sent  to  me  was  C.  garganica  var.  hirsuta  : 
another,  as  Mr.  Meyer  tells  us,  was  C.  Porten- 
schlagiana,  the  mysterious  double-sizad  variety  of 
that  plant,  introduced  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  G. 
Paul,  but  of  unrecorded  origin.— C.  Wolley-Dod, 
Edge  Hal!,  Malpas. 

Daffodil  bulb  disease. — I  have  been  examin- 
ing some  cf  my  bulbs,  and  I  wish  to  submit  a 
question  or  tw  o  with  regard  to  this  disease.  Is 
basal  rot  connected  with  the  grub  pest  ?  I  ground 
this  (juestion  on  the  fact  that  I  have  tested  bulbs 
in  all  stages  of  basal  rot,  and  in  every  case  I  have 
found  the  grub  present,  either  well  grown  or 
sometimes  as  small  as  a  cheese  mite,  but  distinctly 
the  same  kind  of  grub,  at  least  so  far  as  the  dark 
dot  on  the  end  would  indicate.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  the  grub  is  either  the  cau=e  or  the  result,  of 
something  else,  but  the  fact  of  finding  it  present 


be  more  frequently  seen.  May  I  add  to  the  list 
given  other  sorts  which  I  grow  here  in  addition 
to  all  the  best  of  those  enumerated  by  "  E.  J." 
R.  Traunfellneri,  R.  bilobus,  K.  crenatus  and 
R.  uniflorus  (this  last  =  R.  alpinus,  not  alpestris) 
are  all  beautiful,  and  seemingly  of  easy  culture. 
In  one  of  my  little  alpine  houses,  two  out  of  these 
four,  besides  others,  have  been  putting  up  many 
autumn  blooms  during  the  last  month  or  two,  and 
are  not  yet  quite  finished.  But  it  is  of  course  as 
spring  and  summer-blooming  alpines  that  they 
shine.  I  have  grown  many  or  most  of  them  in 
the  open  without  care.  R  anemonoide^',  indeed, 
has  sown  itself  beautifully  here,  though  it  chances 
to  be  the  one  in  my  collection  which  is  temporarily 
exhausted.  They  therefore  do  not  need  protection 
of  glass  in  winter,  but  in  a  wet  season  I  think  they 
like  it,  and  it  is  so  easily  given— even  to  a  large 
collection,  by  reason  of  their  small  size — that  I  have 
given  it  to  them  all  this  winter  indiscriminately, 
not  perhaps  very  thoughtfully.  Outside  the  true 
alpine  class,  but  not  among  the  gross  species,  are 
to  be  named  as  good  garden  plants,  R.  monspsli- 
ensis  and  R.  millefoliatus.  The  latter  is  irom 
South  Europe  and  is  not  an  alpine.  With  the 
alpines  it  associate3  well,  however,  as  regards 
I  stature  and  appearance,  but  I  doubt  its  reipo.id- 
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ing  to  the  same  treatment.  R.  monspeliensis, 
well  (lone,  is  a  capital  and  distinct  herbaceous 
plant.  It  is  apt  to  start  and  bloom  early  and  to 
be  ciught  by  late  frosts  ;  it  should  therefore  be 
either  protected  at  the  crucial  period,  or  be  re- 
tarded till  thedanger  is  past.— H.  Sei.fe-Leonard, 
Onihlforil. 

Belladonna  Lilies. — Mr.  J.  Crook  refers  at 
page  38(j  to  the  success  with  which  these  are 
grown  at  Uidlington  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  appears 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  placing  such  beautiful 
flowers  in  proximity  to  a  wall  or  near  a  warm 
house.  The  golden  rule  with  all  such  splendid 
bulbous  plants  as  these  should  be  to  grow  them 
in  any  and  every  position  in  the  garden  in  which 
they  are  found  to  succeed.  For  example,  what 
more  lovely  than  a  group  of  200  or  300  of  these  in 
flower  in  the  woodland  garden — not  all  of  a  heap, 
but  naturally  disposed  in  irregular  groups.  But 
then  it  is  quite  pofsible  that  in  our  English  cli- 
mate and  in  such  a  position  they  would  not  always 
receive  a  sutliciency  of  sun  heat,  so  essential  to 
their  welfare.  And  this  is  the  very  point  leading 
up  to  placing  them  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or 
similar  place.  In  such  positions  they  are  practi- 
cilly  safe,  and  flowering  is  ensured  if  the  bulbs 
are  not  too  often  disturbed.  The  soil  at  Didling- 
ton,  we  are  told,  is  of  a  "  light  sandy  nature  and 
very  drj^,"  which  is  exactly  what  they  prefer. 
And  in  such  a  garden  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
they  would  succeed  in  almost  any  position. 
Planted  at  8  inches  deep  they  are  perfectly 
hardy,  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  widely  known. 
Bat  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  planting  close  to 
a  wall,  apart  from  those  already  stated,  is  that 
they  are  safe  for  a  dozen  or  even  twenty  years  if 
mulched  annually.  In  a  border,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  likely  they  would  remain  undisturbed 
for  anything  like  half  the  first-named  period. 
Hence  the  reason  for  planting  them  in  special 
positions,  as  few  would  care  to  risk  the  future 
prospects  of  flowering,  or  even  to  mar  it  tempo- 
rarily by  periodical  transplanting  when  this  is 
unnecessary,  if  not  even  harmful. — E.  J. 
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Zinnias. — I  have  read  the  interestinE;  aiticle  on 
Z  iinias  in  The  Garden  of  Dec.  14,  and  should  be 
glad  )f  a'.y  reader  could  teU  me  the  date  when  the 
first  Zinnia  was  introduced  into  Europe. — U.  C. 
Denaifke. 

"White  Sweet  Peas. — Some  time  ago  there  was 
a  discussion  in  The  Garden  as  to  Mrs.  Sankey  and 
Emily  Henderson  Sweet  Peas.  I  resolved  at  the  time 
to  try  tlipse  two.  Accordingly,  I  grew  besides  thfse 
two  kinds  two  other  whites,  namely,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  Blanche  Burrell.  All  points  considered,  I 
found  Queen  of  England  the  best.  These  wi=re  sown 
in  pots  and  planted  ont.  Seed  was  ako  sown  later  in 
the  open  ground,  with  the  same  results.  The  Peas 
grew  J  2  feet  high  and  bloomed  for  several  months. — 
J.  C.  F. 


SEED  SOWING. 


A  great  deal  might  be  written  on  this  subject, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  newly- 
sown  seeds.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
entire  failure  occurs,  and  the  cause  is  assigned  to 
the  seed  being  bad,  whereas  it  is  through  im- 
proper treatment  Various  seeds  require  different 
treatment,  and  therefore  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
give  definite  instructions  without  dealing  with  in- 
dividual subjects.  There  are,  however,  some 
points  which  apply  to  most  seeds  which  should  be 
sown  early  in  the  year. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  having  compost  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  all  insect  life;  it  should  also  be  free 
from  any  substance  that  is  likely  to  favour  the 
growth  of  fungi.  The  "damping  off,"  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  is  caused  by  a  fine  threadlike 
fungus,  which  often  originates  from  some  woody 
substance  contained  in  the  soil.  Clean  pots  or 
pans  are  also  essential,  liood  drainage  is  also 
necessary,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  too  much,  as 
it  gives  so  little  space  for  the  soil.     For  such  as 


Begonias,  Primulas,  Gloxinias,  and  other  small 
seeds,  I  like  fresh  clean  loam  with  plenty  of  sand, 
or,  if  the  loam  is  likely  to  get  hard  on  the  surface, 
a  little  peat  may  be  used.  I  am  much  in  favour 
of  uf-ing  Sphagnum  Mo33  for  surfacing.  If 
cut  up  very  small  and  then  rubbed  through  a  fine 
sieve  it  may  be  used  for  the  smallest  seeds,  either 
for  sowing  upon  or  for  covering  the  seeds.  For 
Begonias,  (Jloxinias,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  no  covering 
is  necessary,  but  for  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  &c.,  a 
slight  covering  of  finely-cut  Sphagnum  and  sand 
is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  In  sowing  seeds  it  is 
better  to  sow  thinly  rather  than  to  get  the  seed- 
lings too  thick,  for  although  it  is  advisable  to 
prick  off  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  come  much  stronger  when  they  are 
not  crowded.  Seeds  sown  evrly  in  the  year  may 
be  placed  on  a  shelf  where  they  get  all  the  light 
possible.  Many  people  shade  seeds  too  much, 
this  not  only  favouring  the  growth  of  the  fungus 
referred  to  above,  but  also  causing  a  weak  start. 
I  have  over  and  over  again  proved  the  fallacy  of 
shading  or  covering  up  seeds.  It  is  not  long 
since  I  saw  a  pan  of  sesd  of  Asparagus  plumnsus 
which  was  standing  partly  under  shade.  In 
the  part  exposed  to  light  the  seed  had  geiminated 
well,  while  that  shaded  had  not  started.  After 
the  pan  was  placed  on  a  shelf  in  full  daylight  the 
other  seeds  soon  started.  Some  seeds  undoubtedly 
germinate  better  when  shaded  from  vei^  bright 
sunshine,  but  in  most  instances  seeds  will  start 
well  when  exposed  to  the  full  sunlight,  and  the 
seedlings  will  be  much  stronger  and  Isss  likely  to 
damp  off.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  drought.  I 
have  often  heard  it  stated  that  seed  pots  should 
not  be  watered  after  the  first  soaking  when  the 
seeds  are  sown  until  the  seedlings  have  started  ; 
but  in  this  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  under  no  conditions  should  the 
seed  pots  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  For  some  choice 
seeds  it  is  better  to  dip  the  pots  and  allow  the 
moisture  to  rise  rather  than  to  water  overhead, 
though  little  harm  can  be  done  by  watering  the 
surface  with  a  fine  rose.  There  is,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in  the  way  a  water  can  is 
used.  In  watering  seeds  the  can  should  be  kept 
moving,  so  that  the  water  can  soak  away  without 
flooding  the  surface  of  the  pots. 

Although  I  have  a  great  objection  to  shading 
se;d  pots  I  like  to  cover  them  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  especially  if  they  are  in  a  house  where  the 
atmosphere  is  inclined  to  be  dry  ;  but  the  glasses 
should  be  removed  every  morning  and  wiped  dry. 
I  may  mBntion  that  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  if 
a  drop  of  water  is  condensed  on  the  under  surface 
it  may  cause  a  scald  similar  to  what  often  occurs 
when  there  is  a  blister  in  the  glass,  though  this, 
of  course,  does  not  happen  until  later  in  the 
season,  when  the  sun  has  more  power.  Many 
seeds  will  germinate  better  if  they  are  soaked  in 
water  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  pre- 
vious to  sowing  them,  but  under  no  conditions 
should  they  be  left  in  water  too  long.  After 
the  water  is  poured  off  they  should  be  sown  at 
once.  Some  seeds  are  inclined  to  stick  together 
when  they  are  wet,  but  a  little  fine  dry  sand  will 
obviate  this.  There  are  a  few  seeds  which  require 
soaking  longer  than  mentioned  above,  Cannas 
and  Acacias,  for  instance.  H. 


Staphylea  colchica  for  forcing.— One  sees 
various  hardy  shrubs  recommended  for  forcing, 
but,  however  small  the  selection  may  be,  this 
Staphylea  must  certainly  be  one  of  the  plants 
chosen,  as  it  forces  very  easily,  the  partially 
drooi>iiig  racemes  of  blossoms  are  very  attractive, 
while  they  last  a  long  time  and  the  flowers 
are  fragrant.  To  obtain  good  plants  for  forcing, 
the  best  plan  where  they  can  be  att;ended  to  is 
to  keep  them  altogether  in  pots,  but  if  planted  out 
they  should,  in  common  with  all  other  deciduous 
subjects  that  it  is  intended  to  force,  be  potted 
directly  the  leaves  drop.  If  kept  altogether  in 
pots,  they  do  not  give  much  trouble  if  plunged 
outside  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  during  the 
summer.  S.  colchica  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasian 
region,  and  though  it  has  bean  known  for  about 


25  years,  it  was  a  long  time  before  its  merits  as 
a  shrub  for  forcing  were  generally  recognised. 
The  Bladder  Nut  Tree  (Staphylea  pinnata)  from 
the  south  of  Europe  is  a  very  old  plant  in  gardens, 
but  its  ornamental  qualities  are  not  uf  a  particu- 
larly high  order. — T. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1047. 
INDLAS. 

(with    a    rOLOrREIl    plate    of   I.  GLANDI-LOSA.*) 

Though  a  somewhat  extensive  genua  if  taken  as 
a  whole,  there  are  really  very  few  species  possess- 
ing sufficient  merit  to  rank  among  the  first-class 
perennials  of  the  present  time.     In  the  instance 
under    notice,   however,    the   few    meritorious 
kinds    are    really    acquisitions   such   as   every 
collection  of  choice  perernials  should  contain. 
HappUy,  too,  all  the  kinds  worthy  of  extended 
culture  may  be  grown  quite  easily  in  any  or- 
dinary  garden  soil,  though  of  course  a  better 
display  may  always  be  expected  for  any  little 
extra  outlay  in  labour  or  the  like.     Given  IJ 
feet  or  2  feet  of  good  soil,  and  this  deeply  worked 
and  manured,  even  the  most  vigorous  and  en- 
during of  perennials  will  display  a  marked  im- 
provement either  in  foliage  or  flowers,  or  both. 
And  so  with  these  Inulas,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  vigorous  growing  plants.     Their  culture 
then  presents  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  their 
propagation   is  equally   simple.      Most  of  the 
kinds  produce  seeds  freely,  and  may  be  raised 
in  this  way.     I  have  never,  however,  been  able 
to  obtain  seeds  from  I.  glandulosa,  even  from 
well  established  clumps,  and  I  notice  that  iMr. 
WoUey-Uod,  writing  in  a  contemporary  recently, 
appears  to  have  had  a  similar  experience.  .  This 
species,  however,  is  readily  increased  by  division 
and  also  by  root-cuttings  where  a  large  stock  of 
the    true    kind   is   required.       Indeed   by   the 
system  of  root  cuttings  any  of  the  species  may 
be  increased  should  occasion  require,  and  in  like 
manner  the  same  process  may  be  applied  to  any 
well-marked  form,  as  the  seedlings  are  not  all 
alike  true.     In  speaking  of  the  root-propagation 
of  these  plants  1  may  say  1  have  only  experi- 
mented with  glandules  a,  hirta,  and  Oculus-Christi, 
but  I  take  it  that  other  kinds  would  also  answer 
to   the   same   treatment.       The   best   time   for 
putting   in  root  cuttings  is  during  the  winter 
months,  December,  January  and  February,  when 
the  plants  are  dormant.     Where  a  little  green- 
house warmth  is  obtainable  it  is  a  quicker  way 
of  raising  many  perennials  than  by  seed  or  even 
cuttings,  and,  more  than  this,  it  is  work  that 
may  be  pushed  on  at  a  time  when   there  is  a 
cessation  of  other  work.     These  Inulas  may  be 
planted  either  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  pre- 
ferably autumn,  so  that  they  may  better  with- 
stand a  liot,  dry  summer,  so  detrimental  to  many 
late-spring  planted  subjects.      Where  good  seeds 
are   obtainable   these  come  up  quickly  and  in 
goodly  numbers.     If  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
which  is  really  the  safest  and  simplest  way  for 
the  stronger  perennials,  they  should  be  allowed 
to    stand   till   the   autumn    ensuing,  [planting 
them  out  early  in  permanent   positions.     The 
following   are   among   the  best  and  worthy   of 
general  cultivation  : — 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  Mr. 
Bennet  Fee's  garden  at  Cheshont.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  GuQlanme  Severeyns. 
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GEORGE    NICHOLSON,    A.L.S., 


Curator,  Royal   Gardens,  Kew, 


In  dedicating  this,  the  forty-eighth  vohimo  of  The  Garden,  to  Mr.  Nicholson  wo  do  but  express  the  general  feeling  of  the 
horticultural  world  towards  the  important  national  establishment  of  which  he  is  the  distinguished  practical  head.'. 'We 
recognise  with  considerable  pleasui-e  the  great  improvement  in  the  present  cultivation  and  disposition  of  the  collections  at 
Kew  compared  with  past  times,  an  improvement  due  to  a  proper  recognition  of  the  general  desire  to  see  picturesque  and 
artistic  gardening  in  the  nation's  own  garden  as  well  as  the  purely  botanical.  We  believe  this  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out any  loss  on  the  botanical  side;  indeed,  we  learn  that  the  collections  are  now  much  richer  in  species  as  well  as  in  botanical 
interest  than  ever  they  were.  Every  gardener  is  grateful  for  this  improvement  at  Kew,  which  we  owe  to  the  present 
staff,  of  which  Mr.  Nicholson  is  a  distinguished  member,  having  been  appointed  Curator  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Thiselton- 
Dyer  was  appointed  Director  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  1886. 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  born  in  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  in  18-47.  His  father  was  a  nurseryman,  and  with  him  he  received  his 
early  training.  He  afterwards  worked  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Holmes,  Sheffield,  Messrs.  Low  and  Co., 
Clapton,  and  at  La  Muette,  Paris.  In  1873  he  entered  the  Civil  Service  as  clerk  to  the  Curator  at  Kew,  and  in  1880 
lie  was  appointed  Curator  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Smith.  The  ideal  curator  of  such  an  establishment  as  Kew 
must  be  a  man  of  varied  acquirements,  both  practical  and  scientific;  he  must  also  possess  considerable  administrative  ability. 
Mr.  Nicholson  prol.'ably  is  the  nearest  approach  to  this  ideal  that  Kew  has  possessed  since  Aiton's  time.  He  combines 
great  ability  with  a  varied  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  botanical  science.  He  is  a  first-rate  British  botanist,  and 
has  written  various  fiapers  of  interest  in  this  department;  his  knowledge  of  plants  of  all  kinds  is  exceptional,  whilst  in 
his  own  special  department,  that  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  he  is  the  first  authority  in  this  country. 

The  earlier  volumes  of  The  Gaeden  contain  numerous  valuable  articles  upon,  and  monographs  of,  cultivated  trees 
and  shrubs  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Nicholson.  He  edited  the  "Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  published  ten  years  ago,  and 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  encyclopaedia  of  plants.  The  preparation  of  this  work  involved  great 
labour  and  care,  and  it  could  only  have  been  conducted  to  a  successful  issue  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  knowledge 
with  the  resources  of  Kew  to  assist  him.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1886  on  account  of 
his  useful  botanical  work,  and  in  1894  he  was  awarded  the  Veitchian  Medal  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  gardening. 
He  was  delegated  to  serve  as  a  judge  in  the  horticultural  department  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  and  to  inspect, 
in  the  interests  of  Kew,  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  other  important  gardens  within  reach  in  the  United  States.  His 
notes  and  observations  as  the  resiUt  of  this  visit  are  embodied  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Horticulture  and  Arboriculture  in 
the  United  States,"  published  in  the  "  Kew  Bulletin  "  for  February,  1894.  Mr,  Nicholson,  by  his  urbanity  and  readiness  to 
assist  and  advise  the  young  men  under  him,  contributes  much  towards  their  success  whilst  at  Kew  and  afterwards. 
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1.  CLANDULOSA. — Though  a  very  old  inhabitant 
of  our  gardens,  having  been  introduced  from  the 
Georgian  and  Caucasian  Alps  during  the  first 
decade  of  ths  present  century,  this  fine  perennial 
was  but  very  little  known  in  collections  of  hardy 
plants  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  early  summer  flowering  perennials, 
and  capable  of  making  a  rich  display  by  reason  of 
its  large  rich  golden  orange  flowers.  These  latter 
are  fully  4  inches  across,  and  distinct  from  all 
else  in  the  garden  at  its  flowering  time.  Judging 
by  the  recent  correspondence  in  the  horticultural 
press,  it  would  appear  that  this  species  is  a  vari- 
able one.  The  typical  species  from  the  Caucasus 
may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  exceedingly 
narrow,  thread-like,  entire  florets,  and  which  in 
certain  stages  are  slightly  twisted.  Indeed,  the 
type  in  its  flowers  alone  may  not  inaptly  be  com- 
pared to  a  fine  single-flowered  Chrysanthemum, 
though  far  more  refined  than  the  latter  flower 
usually  is.  Well-established  clumps  of  it  pro- 
duce quite  a  tuft  of  its  shaggy  radical  leaves, 
and  from  these  issue  the  flower-stems,  rising 
to  about  2  feet  high.  The  stems  are  also 
furnished  with  smaller  leaves,  while  the  flower- 
heads  prior  to  expansion  are  downy.  The  plant 
is  readily  increased  by  division  and  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots,  as  noted  above.  This  species  should 
now  be  found  in  all  good  collections  of  hardy 
plants,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  among  the  finest  of 
choice  perennials.  The  kind  figured  in  the  ac- 
companying plate  is  regarded  by  the  Kew 
authorities  as  a  form  of  this  species. 

I.  GKANDiFLORA. — Another  handsome  bind 
growing  2  feet  or  more  high  and  worthy  of  ex- 
tended cultivation.  The  flowers  of 
this  showy  perennial  are  of  a  deep 
rich  orange  and  even  larger  than  in 
the  case  of  I.  glandulosa,  the  stems 
very  stout  and  erect,  and  thus  capable 
of  self-support.  Easily  raised  from 
seeds  or  by  division. 

I.  HooKERi. — A  very  handsome  spe- 
cies, attaining  4  feet  or  more  high  when 
fully  grown.  It  is  usually  seen  at 
about  3  fe3t  high  unless  grown  in  a 
strong  holding  soil.  The  flowers  are 
about  3  inches  across,  the  ray  florets 
numerous  and  of  a  lighter  tone  of  yellow 
than  in  the  preceding  kind.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  from  all  by  the 
ligules,  which  are  obtusely  three- toothed 
at  the  apex.  I,  Hookeri  also  flowers 
later  in  the  season,  usually  August 
and  September.  This  species  is  also 
a  free  seeder  and  evidently  a  variable 
one  also,  as  according  to  recent  corre- 
pondences  both  I.  glandulosa  and  I. 
grandiflora  have  been  raised  from  seed 
of  Hookeri. 

I.  Helenium. — A  well-known  native 
epscies  possessed  of  a  vigorous  habit  of 
growth  and  large,  handsome  foliage,  that  suggest 
at  a  glance  its  adaptability  for  the  wild  garden 
or  similar  position.  It  is  worth  attention  in  large 
gardens  where  fine-foliaged  plants  are  esteemed, 
and  in  isolated  positions  where  room  can  be  given 
them  this  plant  should  not  be  ovarlooked.  The 
flower-heads  are  bright  yellow,  and  well-de- 
veloped examples  of  this  plant  are  very  striking 
in  the  woodland  garden. 

I.  Ooulus-Christi. — A  smaller-growing  plant 
in  all  its  parts  than  any  yet  mentioned.  In  height 
it  is  scarcely  2  feet,  habit  neat  and  compact,  and 
having  orange-yellow  flowers,  each  about  3  inches 
across.  The  petals  are  narrow  and  the  whole 
plant  more  or  less  downy ;  readily  increased  by 
division  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  such  kinds  as  hirta, 
viscosa,  bifrons,  ensifolia  and  squarrosa  may  ba 
mentioned.  These  are  all  yellow-flowered 
species,  not  more  than  2  feet  high,  and  all  bloom 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn, 
when  gardens  generally  have  their  quota  of  the 
more  showy  composite  flowers — a  fact  which 
may  in  some  degree  account  for  these  latter 
being  but  little  grown.  E.  J. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PRUNING  YOUNG  APRICOT  TREES. 

I  AM  in  favour  of  early  pruning  of  the  Apricot. 
It  is  well  in  getting  young  trees  into  shape  to 
keep  them  as  close  to  the  wall  as  possible  by 
cutting  back  any  long  spur  growth  to  within  1 
inch  of  the  old  wood,  in  this  way  getting  new 
breaks,  as  several  shoots  will  push  from  the 
base.  The  best  of  these,  if  thinned,  will  form 
fruiting  spurs  another  season.  One  often  sees 
the  spurs  of  wall  trees  of  considerable  length, 
and  my  advice  as  to  hard  cutting  back,  even 
with  old  trees,  may  be  followed.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  piecemeal  for,  say,  three  seasons,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  trees  will  be  in  good 
condition.  The  fruiting  spurs  being  close  home, 
can  be  protected  more  readily,  and  the  fruits 
being  less  exposed  get  the  shelter  and  warmth 
of  the  wall.  In  case  of  young  trees  which  make 
a  gross  growth,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  such 
be  induced  to  make  spurs  or  fruiting  wood  ?  In 
their  case  more  can  be  done  by  summer  pinch- 
ing than  a  free  use  of  the  knife  at  this  season. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  finest  fruit  is 
often  obtained  from  young  wood,  and  in  train- 
ing the  trees  allow  such  ample  space.  By 
allowing  these  to  fruit  freely,  the  terminals  or 
leaders  which  may  be  gross  are  weakened  by 
heavy   cropping  ;  in  fact,   I  have  found  much 
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Inula  glandulosa. 


greater  freedom  from  canker  and  gumming  by 
allowing  such  growths  free  play  than  by  severe 
winter  pruning.  Young  trees  do  not  like  the 
knife,  and  its  too  free  use  lays  the  foundation  of 
canker.  I  have  seen  young  trees  so  much  crip- 
pled by  the  use  of  the  knife  that  they  never 
made  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  cause  of 
failure  was  attributed  to  the  soil,  whereas  the 
cultivation  was  at  fault.  One  can  always  find 
some  means  to  check  strong  growths.  I  would 
much  prefer  lifting  to  cutting  the  top  branches. 
By  lifting  when  the  leaves  are  just  beginning  to 
turn,  say  in  September,  about  every  three  or 
four  years,  any  gross  growth  in  young  trees  may 
be  converted  into  fruiting  wood.  Young  trees 
that  have  a  few  leading,  very  strong  shoots  cut 
back  hard  rarely  make  a  clean,  free  growth 
afterwards.  Of  course,  with  trees  having  only 
two  or  three  strong  shoots  it  is  necessary  to 
shorten  back  to  get  a  good  foundation  at  the 
start.  In  the  case  of  fairly  well-balanced  trees 
I  would  hesitate  to  cut  severely.  I  would  rely 
upon  side  shoots  from  the  few  strong  branches 
if  the  trees  did  not  make  the  progress  desired 


or  suffered  badly  from  gumming,  as  I  find  much 
better  results,  and  in  a  less  time,  can  be  secured 
by  extending  the  branches  in  a  young  state  than 
by  hard  pruning.  It  may  be  asked  how  such 
advice  can  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of 
young  trees  just  received.  In  such  a  case  at 
first  I  would  not  prune  at  all,  but  closely  watch 
the  growth  made  in  the  following  season  and 
pinch  shoots  accordingly,  and  lay  in  as  many 
lateral  growths  as  possible,  by  this  means 
checking  the  gross  growth  of  the  few  leaders. 
Of  late  years  1  have  noticed  the  trees  from  the 
nurseries  have  not  been  none  too  robust,  but  the 
shoots  are  well  balanced,  so  that  the  grower  has 
had  no  need  to  fear  gross  growth.  In  some 
cases  it  is  the  reverse.  To  meet  the  latter  in 
unsuitable  soils  or  badly  drained  land,  special 
means  must  be  taken  to  get  a  free  start.  I 
have  found  free  drainage,  with  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  lime  in  the  way  of  chalk  or  rubble,  of 
great  assistance.  The  seisons  of  late  have  not 
been  conducive  to  the  growth  of  young  nursery 
stock,  as  a  severe  frost  like  we  had  in  the  third 
week  in  May,  1894,  cripples  the  leading  shoots. 
Such  trees,  however,  soon  make  rapid  progress 
in  a  year  or  two  against  a  wall  it  not  cut  back 
hard  at  planting  and  encouraged  to  extend 
freely.  G.  Wtthes. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 

The  notes  on  p.  479  by  "  W.  G.  C."  cannot  fail 
to  be  instructive  to  intending  planters.  I  am 
much  interested  in  new  and  other  sorts  of  Apples. 
The  soil  here  is  not  especially  favourable,  being 
heavy  and,  in  consequence,  excessively  cold  in  the 
spring.  In  such  a  soil  varieties  that  are  disposed 
to  canker  have  full  opportunities  for  this ;  even 
Loddington  and  Potts'  Seedling  canker  here. 
I  note  also  that  Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  developing 
much  of  this  disease.  Wealthy,  that  "  W.  G.  C." 
refers  to  in  such  favourable  terms,  c  inkers  badly  ; 
it  bears  freely  in  an  early  stage,  the  fruit  growing 
to  a  large  size,  and  colours  beautifully.  Tyler's 
Ivernel  does  not  strike  me  as  being  very  free  in  its 
bearing  ;  I  have  not  had  one  single  fruit,  the  tree 
having  been  planted  in  1892.  In  the  lighter  soil 
%t  Benham  Park,  near  Newbury,  I  saw  three 
years  since  large  fruit,  and  in  quantity,  of  this 
Apple  growing  upon  quite  a  young  tree  ;  there- 
fore this  cannot  really  be  classed  as  a  very  shy- 
bearing  variety.  Lady  Sudeley  succeeds  admir- 
ably in  our  soil  j  it  is  a  valuable  Apple  for  market, 
grows  freely  and  crops  abundantly,  while  the 
colour  cannot  fail  to  sell  it.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  left  too  long  on  the  tree,  as  it  quickly 
becomes  mealy  and  useless.  Grown  as  a  cordon 
against  an  east  wall,  there  is  no  comparison  in 
the  colour  of  the  fruit  so  produced  with  that  from 
trees  in  the  open.  The  tree  as  a  bush  requires 
special  attention  in  pruning  ;  fruiting  as  it  does 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  the  ordinary  pruning 
is  not  the  correct  form  to  adopt.  The  retention 
of  many  small  fruit-laden  blossom-buds  must  be 
observed.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  a  success  here  ; 
the  growth  is  especially  weak.  In  spite  of  re- 
peatei  attention  in  supplying  the  roots  with  soil 
light  in  character,  the  foliage  assumes  yearly  a 
sickly  yellow  tinge.  In  consequence  there  is  but 
little  fruit.  Beauty  of  Bath  will  become  a  popular 
Apple  when  better  known ;  it  promises  to  bear 
freely  after  the  trees  have  been  well  root-pruned 
or  replanted  after  the  first  three  or  four  years' 
growth.  At  many  of  the  leading  shows  in  the 
southern  counties  this  Apple  is  prominent  in  the 
winning  stands  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  My  experience  of  Chelmsford  Wonder 
coincides  exactly  with  that  of  "  W.  G.  C."  Newton 
Wonder  will  become  a  popular  Apple  when  better 
known  ;  its  tendency  is  to  early  fruiting,  judging 
from  the  two  trees  I  have,  and  as  to  its  keeping 
qualities  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Hamb- 
ling's  Seedling  does  not  strike  me  so  much  by  its 
appearance,  although  it  may  be  an  excsllent 
Applet 
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Royal  Jab"le3  prim'sj?  wjU,  the  fruib  8h%p3ly 
and  lirge  enough  for  any  purp353.  B3noni  I  lojk 
upn  most  favourably  ;il;app3ars  but  little  known. 
M  iny  large  fruit-tree  nuraarymen  do  not  ato^k  it. 
I  would  advise  its  trial.  For  the  first  year  or  two 
its  {jrowth  is  but  weak,  but  afterwards  when  well 
rooted  the  tree  grow.s  quite  fast  enough.  In  my 
opinion  this  App'e  will  supply  a  long-felt  want, 
viz.  ,  give  good  desssri  fruit  just  bafore  King  of 
the  Pippins  is  read}',  as  at  the  present  time  we 
have  no  Apple  that  comes  in  in  quantity  just 
then.  Banoni  much  resembles  King  of  the 
Pippins  in  shape  and  colour,  but  it  is  per- 
haps somewhat  flatter  at  the  top.  The  flavour  is 
distinctly  superior,  while  its  cropping  qualities 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Queen  is  a  dis- 
appointing Apple;  ill  a  young  state  it  is  shy  in 
bearing,  while  the  depth  of  the  fruit  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  its  width  ;  it  is  quite  a  flat 


there  was  a  deficiency  of  light  and  sun  for  very 
early  foroing.  I  intended  to  convey  by  that  re- 
mirk  that  Vicomtesse  was  less  affected  by  these 
adversa  conditions.  In  tha  metropolitan  districts 
far  diys  during  early  Strawberry  forcing  we  never 
get  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  an!  to  force  under  such 
conditions  is  against  Nature.  In  my  cise  the 
best  forcer  at  such  a  season  is  Vicomteise.  I  like 
La  Grosse  Sucrfie  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Hayes, 
and  at  the  present  time  out  of  6000  I  have  nearly 
2000  plants  ready  to  force.  What  may  be  Mr. 
Hayes'  best  early  may  be  the  reverse  with 
me  owing  to  want  of  light,  difference  of  soil  and 
other  details.  Of  Vicomtesse  I  force  a  thousand. 
I  po'nted  out  it  had  drawbacks  as  regards  size  of 
fruit,  but  as  to  its  being  insipid,  much  depends 
upon  the  finish  of  the  fruits  and  the  way  they  are 
picked.  I  consider  it  of  very  superior  flavour, 
given  time  to  finish  in  a  lower  and  drier  tempera- 


ENGLISH  FRUIT. 

In  the  illustratioa  which  accompanies  this 
article  is  depicted  a  selection  of  typical  English 
autumnal  fruits.  There  is,  of  course,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  suggestion  that  the  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pine  may  be  an  imported  one,  but  whether  that 
be  so  or  not  it  doe*  not  point  to  any  standard 
difficult  of  attainment,  with  the  due  provision  of 
heat  and  glass  accommodation,  in  this  country.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  well-proportioned  fruit,  i.e.,  the 
top  or  crown  is  sufficiently  large  to  add  greatly  to 
the  eflfect  when  dished  up  and  placed  upon  the 
table.  In  the  case  of  imported  fruits  of  the 
Pine-apple  there  is  often  a  tendency  of  en- 
largement in  the  crown,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  small  crowns  often  obtain  in  home-grown 
examples.     The  pips  of  the  fruit   in  question 


English-grown  fruit.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Eummell,  Sittinghoume,  Kent. 


Apple  and  has  but  a  poor  appearance  as  a  market 
kind.  King  of  Tompkins  Co.  does  not  fruit 
freely.  Without  continual  interference  with  its 
roots  the  tree  grows  rampant.  Cardinal  when 
first  planted  bore  remarkably  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
of  the  best  quality,  but  during  the  last  two  years 
I  have  had  nothing  but  a  full  crop  of  cankered 
branches.  Okera  may  be  a  good  Apple  in  some 
re.''pect?,  but  its  colour,  a  dirty  pink,  is  certainly 
objectionable.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
Red  Bettingheimer.  E.  M. 


Strawberries  for  forcing. — At  p.  4rA  Mr. 
Hajes  does  not  agree  with  my  remarks  as  to 
Strawberries  for  forcing;  nevertheless  I  do  not  go 
back  from  my  former  opinion  that  Vicomtesse  H6ri- 
cart  de  Thury  is  an  excellent  early  Strawberry,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  hard  forcing.  I  fear  Mr.  Hayes 
came  to  crnclusions  too  hastily,  as  in  my  note  I 
stated  at  p.  441  I  was  handicapped,  meaning  that 


ture.  I  have  forced  VicomteSEe  H.  de  Thury  for 
many  years  and  shall  continue  doing  so  1 11  1  find 
a  better.  To  follow  it  I  use  La  Crosse  Sucr^e, 
and  I  am  glad  when  it  is  in  season,  as  its  fine  fruit 
and  rich  colour  make  it  one  of  the  best  forcing 
varieties  we  have.  With  me  when  in  flower  (now) 
it  refuses  to  set  as  freely  as  V.  H.  de  Thury,  and 
hence  my  preference,  but  in  February  it  is  one  of 
the  best  with  more  daylight  and  sunshine.  Vicom- 
tesse needs  special  care  for  early  work,  such  as  re- 
striction of  crowns  or  removal  of  side  growths,  as 
if  these  are  left  the  plants  throw  too  many  small 
leaves.  I  would  safely  advise  Vicomtesse  as 
worthy  of  a  place  for  hard  forcing  in  consequence 
of  the  fruits  being  so  well  flavoured,  a  point  often 
overlooke  I,  and  one  which  has  caused  many  lovers 
of  fruit  to  remark  forced  Strawberries  are  not 
worth  growing.  I  think  few  Strawberries  travel 
better,  and  I  have  never  had  any  complaints  as  to 
quality  after  a  long  journey. — G.  Wvtues. 


denote  perfect  maturation,  an  all-important 
point  in  Pine  culture.  The  dish  of  Grapes  is 
most  suggestive,  being  really  the  most  instruc- 
tive part  of  the  picture  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  That  Grapes  in  the  dishing  up  by 
inexperienced  hands  are  cruelly  used  is  a 
notorious  fact.  This  is  to  the  gardener  often- 
times a  source  of  annoyance  after  all  the  pains 
he  has  taken  to  preserve  the  bloom  intact.  The 
tasteful  manner  in  which  the  leaves  have 
been  displayed  along  with  the  Grapes  indi- 
cates that  an  expert  in  the  work  of  dish- 
ing up  fruit  has  had  control.  The  basket  in 
which  the  Pears  are  resting  for  the  time 
gives  some  idea  of  the  disposal  of  fruit  in 
baskets,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  present 
or  for  placing  upon  the  table.  For  either  the 
1  breakfast  or  luncheon  table  I  have  a  preference 
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for  baskets  ;  it  savours  of  the  unconventional, 
and  renders  its  disposal  or  removal  afterwards 
lor  consumption  under  varying  conditions  a 
much  more  convenient  matter.  Something  may 
be  learned  by  an  insiiectiou  of  the  cut  specimen 
on  the  plate,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dark  core 
denoting  a  passe  condition,  which  is  not  an  un- 
frequent  occurrence  when  experts  do  not  select 
the  fruit.  The  other  fruits  and  nuts  all  go  to 
make  up  an  excellent  dessert,  there  being  ample 
for  making  up  eight  dishes.  It  should  be  noted 
that  dishes  of  fruit  gain  nothing  whatever  in 
appearance  when  viewed  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  if  they  be  overloaded.  There 
is  no  better  period  than  the  autumn  for  the 
arranging  of  fruits  with  good  efl'ect  ;  not  only 
are  Vine  leaves  then  at  their  best,  but  other 
foliage  also  can  be  had,  notably  the  small- 
leaved  or  V^eitch's  Virginian  Creeper.  At  this 
season  the  leaves  of  the  Mahonia  are  very  suit- 
able, lasting  well  for  several  days. 

Fruit  Grower. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Okderimg  seeds. — If  not  already  done,  the 
ordering  of  seeds  should  be  no  longer  delayed,  as 
there  are  many  advantages  in  domg  this  early. 
First,  however,  the  contents  of  the  seed  drawers 
should  be  overhauled  to  sea  what  seeds  of  such 
things  as  the  Brassica?,  Turnips,  Peas,  Beans, 
Cucumbers,  Celery,  &c. ,  are  in  hand,  as  these  and 
some  others  remain  good  for  years,  and  by  a  care- 
ful husbanding  of  such,  money  will  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  a  few  novelties  which  may  have 
been  noted  as  worthy  of  trial.  When  the  new 
seeds  have  arrived,  all  packets  should  for  future 
guidance  have  the  date  of  the  year  written  on 
them,  as  one  can  then  judge  the  age  of  the  seeds 
they  contain,  that  is  if  they  have  been  purchased 
from  a  reliable  firm.  Opportunity  should  be 
taken  in  frosty  or  wet  weather  when  other  work 
is  at  a  standstill  to  look  over  home  saved  seeds 
that  have  not  been  propsrly  dresssd,  as  on  this  de- 
pends a  great  deal  of  after  success  with  them,  for 
if  put  into  the  seed-drawers  in  a  half  clean  state 
they  go  mouldy  or  become  maggot-eaten.  Peas 
and  Beans  should  have  all  imperfect  seeds  removed, 
as  this  will  assist  in  preventing  future  trouble 
with  maggots  and  the  like. 

Asp.\R.\o.us. — If  deep  and  fairly  large  pits  are 
used  for  early  Potatoes  to  come  in  after  those 
grown  in  pots  or  boxes  are  over,  a  batch  of  As- 
paragus may  be  grown  on  a  hot-bed  before  the 
Potatoes  are  planted,  thus  making  the  bed  answer 
a  two-fold  purpose.  To  do  this,  however,  the 
hot-bed  must  be  well  made  so  as  to  retain  the 
heat  for  some  time,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by 
using  a  considerable  tjuantity  of  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  with  the  stable  manure  and  getting  the 
whole  well  shaken  together  and  trodden.  I  find 
that  a  bed  made  in  this  way  will  not  bscome  over- 
heated, so  the  Asparagus  is  lifted  and  put 
on  the  bed  immediately  the  latter  has  been  made. 
It  is  then  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and 
growth  of  excellent  character  soon  commences. 
Where  plenty  of  pits  heated  with  hot  water  are 
available,  it  is  unnecessary  to  begin  this  hot-bed 
syttem  of  forcing  for  some  weeks,  as  the  work 
is  more  easily  done  by  the  aid  of  hot  water. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
requisite  means  for  forcing  Asparagus  where  it  is 
grown  will  do  well  not  to  attempt  this,  as 
such  beds  are  better  suited  for  later  supplies 
when  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  injury  from 
frost  to  the  plants  in  thesa  permanent  beds  after 
the  heat  from  the  fermenting  material  has  sub- 
sided. 

Seakale, — Presumably  all  roots  that  are  in- 
tended for  forcing  indoors  have  been  lifted, 
trimmed,  and  stored  in  a  cool  shed  or  in  some 
convenient  corner  where  they  may  have  just  suffi- 


cient leaves  or  litter  to  protect  them  from  getting 
too  dry  or  too  hard  frozen,  as  nothing  is  gained  by 
leaving  such  roots  longer  in  the  ground,  and 
lifting  when  the  ground  is  hard  frozen  is  a  ruinous 
business.  Batches  equal  to  the  demand  should 
be  introduced  to  the  forcing  house  or  shed  weekly. 
I  would  advise  that  fresh  soil  should  be  used  for 
each  batch,  as  using  the  same  soil  over  again  is 
likely  to  lead  to  bad  results,  especially  if  from 
some  cause  any  roots  of  the  earlier  batch  have 
become  at  all  decayed,  such  decay  poisoning  the 
soil  to  a  very  great  extent.  Seakale  is  very  ac- 
commodating with  regard  to  its  position  while 
being  forced.  It  requires  to  be  kept  dark  and  a 
certain  amount  of  warmth  is  needed,  but  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  this,  and 
quite  a  large  number  of  roots  may  be  packed  in  a 
pmall  compass.  I  force  weekly  batches  of  about 
70  crowns  in  a  box  measuring  about  5  feet  by  4 
feet.  This  takes  280  crowns  when  full,  so  that 
I  am  enabled  to  put  in  successional  batches  as  re- 
quired. The  bottom  of  the  box  was  removed 
before  placing  it  in  the  position  selected,  which  is 
in  a  shed  under  which  a  •2-inch  main  hot-water 
pipe  passes  to  some  houses  beyond,  and  nothing 
could  answer  its  purpose  better  than  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Chicory.  —With  the  weekly  batches  of  Seakale 
a  few  roots  of  Chicory  are  put  in  ;  this  makes, 
when  well  grown  and  blanched,  an  acceptable  ad- 
dition to  the  salad  bowl.  If  the  roots  are  too 
long  for  their  position  they  may  ba  shortened 
without  making  any  appreciable  difference  to  the 
growth  of  the  crowns. 

Lettuces. — If  any  half-grown  plants  of  these 
have,  from  want  of  room,  been  left  out,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  lifting  and  storing  them  should  be  lost, 
and  I  find  it  also  a  good  plan  to  look  over  the 
seed  beds  which  were  eown  to  stand  the  winter 
and  lift  the  biggest  plants  from  these.  Such 
plants  would  be  the  first  to  succumb  in  case  of 
severe  frost,  and  they  come  in  very  useful  if  boxed 
up  and  put  under  gla'S  for  a  week  or  two.  If 
such  plants  are  not  available  and  there  is  danger 
of  a  break  in  the  supply,  excellent  cuttings  may 
be  had  by  sowing  thickly  in  pans  from  this  time 
onward  any  white  Cos  variety,  placing  these 
in  heat  and  cutting  the  young  seedlings  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  a  few  leaves. 

Endive. — Every  care  must  be  taken  of  this,  es- 
pecially where  Spinach  is  likely  to  be  scarce,  the 
Broad-leaved  Batavian  variety  making  a  delicious 
substitute.  I  grow  this  vegetable  largely  and 
make  later  sowings  than  are  usually  recom- 
mended, for  plants  only  half-grown  when  lifted 
can  be  preserved  later  than  those  which  are  larger. 
Such  plants  will  keep  up  the  supply  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  March.  All  decaying  leaves  should  be 
removed  at  frequent  intervals  and  the  most  for- 
ward plants  only  selected  at  each  cutting.  Drip 
is  fatal  to  the  plants,  so  care  to  prevent  it  must  be 
taken. 

Roots. — Such  roots  as  Parsnips,  Artichokes, 
Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and  Chinese  Artichokes  may 
still  be  left  in  the  ground,  for  they  are  never  so 
good  as  when  they  are  sent  direct  from  the  grow- 
ing quarters  to  the  cook.  It  will  be  wise,  how- 
ever, to  keep  a  portion  of  each  plot  covered  with 
a  fair  thickness  of  long  litter  which  will  prevent 
trouble  in  lifting  should  a  severe  frost  set  in.  In 
the  case  of  Chinese  Artichokes  all  such  covering 
should  be  removed  if  the  weather  is  at  all  mild, 
for  they  are  very  susceptible  to  anything  like 
growing  weather,  and  a  heavy  covering  at  such  a 
time  will  soon  make  them  sprout,  and  this  impairs 
their  quality. 

Rhubarb. — There  will  be  no  further  need  of 
lifting  and  bringing  old  stools  into  the  forcing  or 
Mushroom  house,  as  the  crowns  will  now  force 
readily  where  grown  if  covered  with  any  gently 
fermenting  material.  Personally,  although  1  keep 
up  a  supply  of  Rhubarb  from  the  middle  of 
December  onwards,  I  seldom  practise  lifting  the 
stools,  which  is  somewhat  laborious  work,  es- 
pecially where  the  plants  are  grown  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  forcing  houses.  I  prefer 
to  start  the  plants  early  outdoors  and  force  the 
first  batch  to  the  fullest  extent,  destroying  this 


batch  of  plants  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  and  re- 
planting the  ground  in  February  with  fresh 
crowns  split  from  unforced  plants.  These  grow- 
away  with  far  more  vigour  than  the  old  stools 
which  have  been  forced  thus  early  and  exposed  to 
a  severe  check  after  the  fermenting  material  ha3 
been  removed  or  the  heat  has  died  out.  I  use 
large  skeleton  boxes  for  covering  the  stools  ani 
these  are  well  covered  with  leaves  and  long  littsr, 
the  leaves  forming  two- thirds  of  the  bulk. 

Ground  work. — Every  chance  should  be  taken 
of  pushing  this  well  forward  and  all  trenching  or 
double-digging  should  soon  ba  finished  to  allosv 
plenty  of  time  for  settling  before  cropping  take^ 
place.  This  is  especially  necessary  for  Peas  and 
Onions  where  the  soil  is  light.  I  grow  the  Peas 
at  fixed  intervals  between  the  Potatoes,  allowing 
six  or  eight  rows  of  the  latter  between  two  rows 
of  Peas,  thus  giving  plenty  of  light  to  each  side  of 
the  row.  I  find  this  answers  far  better  than 
allowing  the  rows  to  follow  each  other  closely. 
The  ground  is  marked  out  early  in  autumn,  and 
every  opportunity  is  taken  to  get  the  double- 
digging  of  the  strips  for  Peas  finished.  The  most 
decomposed  manure  is  selected  for  this  work,  at 
nothing  is  more  fatal  to  successful  Pea  culture 
than  using  stable  manure  in  a  raw  state.  Is 
should  also  be  buried  deeply  where  the  roots  will 
find  ib  just  in  the  nick  of  time  when  the  pods 
begin  to  fill.  J.  C.  Tall\ck. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 


PoT  Vines.  —  Pot  Vines  in  bloom  will  need 
special  care  to  ensure  a  good  set.  The  leaves 
should  be  drawn  from  over  the  fruit  and  tied 
back  in  order  that  the  bunches  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  light  and  any  little  sun  we 
may  have.  This  will  assist  in  developing  the 
stamens  and  drying  the  pollen.  Whenever  the 
latter  is  dry  give  the  bunches  a  gentle  tap  to 
scatter  the  pollen  that  a  goodly  number  of  berries 
may  be  fertilised.  It  is  always  well  to  go  over 
the  lower  portions  of  the  bunches  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  about  midday,  for  as  the  flowers  are 
usually  hanging  down  it  is  impossible  for  tho 
pollen  to  fall  on  the  stigma  ;  hence  the  reason 
so  few  berries  set.  A  rather  dry  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  in  the  house  during  this 
period,  and  on  all  favourable  occasions  when  the 
weather  will  admit  see  that  there  is  a  proper  cir- 
culation of  air,  as  such  will  put  strength  and 
vigour  into  the  foliage.  A  temperature  of  61°  at 
night,  with  arise  of  5°  or  10°  in  the  daytime  if  the 
weather  be  cold,  but  if  mild,  then  another  5°  may 
be  added.  It  is  far  better  to  run  the  house  up  a 
few  extra  degrees  when  tho  outside  tempsrature 
will  admit  of  the  ventilators  being  opened  a 
little  wider  than  to  stick  to  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
of  having  the  house  kept  up  to  a  certain  degree 
should  the  weather  be  unusually  cold.  When  the 
pipes  are  overheated  this  causes  a  harsh,  dry  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sure  to  encourage  thrips  and 
red  spider. 

Succession  house. — Where  the  buds  are  just 
pushing,  keep  up  a  rather  humidjtemperature  of 
about  55*  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  during  the 
daytime.  Ventilate  on  all  favourable  occasions 
to  induce  a  strong,  robust  growth.  Should  severe 
frost  set  in,  as  it  so  often  does  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  air;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  advisable 
to  force  too  hard  during  such  weather,  for  unless 
the  foliage  has  sufficient  substance  it  will  be  sure 
to  flag  at  the  first  approach  of  bright  sunshine. 
Where  Muscats  are  required  early  in  June  the 
Vines  should  now  be  pushing,  for  Muscats  require 
a  much  longer  period  to  ripen  than  Black  Ham- 
burghs.  Where  the  roots  are  in  outside  borders 
these  should  be  covered  with  fermenting  material 
to  warm  the  soil.  Where  good  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  can  be  procured  these  are  more  lasting 
than  stable  manure,  and  shoukl  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence. Unless  there  is  a  quick  root  action  growth 
will  neither  be  so  rapid  nor  so  healthy  ;  therefore 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  point. 
Late  vineries  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been 
cut  may  be  cleaned  and  got  ready  for  starting 
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during  inclement  weather,  for  by  and  by  there 
will  be  plenty  of  other  work  to  cliim  attention. 
Houses  where  fruit  is  still  hanging  should  be 
ventilated  freely  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
A  dry  atmosphere  should  at  all  times  be  main- 
tained, and  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  aid  of  firo-heit,  just  turn  sufficient  on  to 
cause  a  circulation  in  the  pipes.  If  any  berries 
show  signs  of  decay  these  ought  to  be  at  once 
removed.  Mice,  too,  are  often  troublesome  in  late 
vineries,  and  these  should  be  caught  ere  they  do 
much  mischief. 

Eaki.y  Peach  hocsk.— Where  early  forcing  is 
practised  the  trees  will  now  be  in  bloom.  Should 
the  outside  temperature  bo  low,  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  ventilation,  so  as  to  avoid  cold 
draughts  and  sudden  changes.  The  atmosphere 
must  also  be  kept  rather  dry,  in  order  that  the 
pollen  may  be  freely  liberated  from  the  stamens, 
for  unless  this  takes  place  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  flowers  to  set  to  freely  as  one  could  wish. 
In  very  early  houses,  where  the  growths  have 
become  somewhat  attenuated  by  hard  and  con- 
stant forcing,  bloom  buds  will  be  produced  in 
abundance,  and  unless  these  are  reduced  in  num- 
ber before  they  expand,  it  often  happens  that  but 
few  fruits  set.  I  would  on  this  account  advise 
the  thinning  of  such  buds  before  they  expand,  as 
more  certain  results  of  a  good  crop  will  follow. 
Some  people  advocate  placing  a  hive  of  bees  in 
I'each  houses  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  to  assist 
in  fertilisation,  but  I  have  no  faith  in  such  a  prac- 
tice, for  if  the  trees  be  given  a  gentle  tap  or  two 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  pollen  is  dry, 
this  will  scatter  it  sulHeiently  to  ensure  a  good 
set.  One  great  evil  to  be  guarded  against  at  this 
period  is  a  too  high  night  temperature  ;  for  though 
Peaches  will  stand  a  great  amount  of  heat  when 
the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling,  they  are  very  im- 
patient of  extremes  of  temperature  when  in 
bloom.  When  the  trees  flower  naturally  in 
this  country  the  nights  are  usually  cool,  and 
though  the  sun  is  often  bright  in  the  daytime,  it 
is  usually  accompanied  by  cold  winds,  which  pre- 
vent a  close  atmosphere.  In  forcing,  this  should 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Sdccession  houses.— In  bad  weather  proceed 
wi'h  pruning  and  cleaning  the  trees  ready  for  start- 
ing. Where  scale  is  troublesome,  wash  the  wood 
with  some  kind  of  insecticide  before  the  trees  are 
lied  or  nailed,  and  do  not  be  induced  to  lay  in  the 
wood  too  thickly,  for  be  it  remembered  that  not 
only  must  the  present  shoots  have  ample  room, 
but  sutficient  space  must  be  allowed  for  the  cur- 
rent year's  growths  to  be  laid  in,  and  unless  this 
is  provided  for  the  wood  cannot  be  thoroughly 
matured.  This  is  a  more  prolific  source  of  fruit- 
luds  dropping  than  anything  else.  After  the 
trees  are  cleaned  and  tied  give  a  top-dressing  of 
pood  turfy  loam  to  which  a  good  percentage  of 
artificial  manure  has  been  added.  I  prefer  at  this 
slage  to  apply  concentrated  blood  manure. 

Melon.s.— Where  these  are  required  early  in 
May,  the  seed  should  now  be  sown  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done.  Place  one  seed  in  the  centre 
of  a  .•{■inch  pot  half  filled  with  good  turfy  loam. 
The  pots  should  afterwards  be  plunged  in  a  brisk 
licat  to  cause  quick  germination.  Plants  that  are 
just  appearing  through  the  soil  should  be  placed 
near  the  glass  in  order  that  they  may  not  become 
drawn.  When  the  seed  leaves  have  pushed  above 
the  rims  of  the  pots,  fill  them  up  with  soil  that 
has  previously  been  warmed  to  the  same  tempe- 
rature as  the  house.  For  very  early  «ork  a  few 
plants  may  be  grown  in  large  pots,  and  if  the«e 
be  not  overcropped  they  will  give  good  results. 
I  have  had  as  many  as  six,  averaging  4  lbs.  each, 
from  a  PJinch  pot.  When  grown  in  this  way 
particular  care  must  be  exercised  in  watering,  for 
if  the  plants  get  too  dry  while  the  fruit  is  swell- 
ing the  Melons  will  come  to  a  sudden  stand,  and 
will  never  grow  so  well  afterwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  being  put  into  the  fruiting  pots  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  that 
the  plants  do  not  get  too  much  water,  or  they 
will  rot  off  at  the  collar. 

CrcnMHEKs.— Those  planted  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember last  will  now  bo  getting  exhausted,  especi- 


ally if  they  have  been  over-cropped.  They  should 
therefore  be  assisted  with  stimulants  to  keep 
them  going  till  the  young  plants  come  into  bear- 
ing. Sulphate  of  potash  and  blool  manure  are 
two  good  ones  for  this  purpose,  and  both  may  be 
used  with  safety.  They  may  either  be  dissolved 
in  the  water  at  the  time  of  watering,  or  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  border  to  be  washed  in. 
Young  plants  showing  the  seed  leaf  should  be 
potted  on  and  kept  as  near  the  light  as  possible. 
Keep  up  a  brisk  heat  both  at  the  bottom  and  in 
the  house,  for  these  plants  delight  in  a  buoyant 
atmosphere,  and  unless  65°  at  night,  with  a  ri.se 
of  10°  to  15°  in  the  day,  can  be  maintained,  there 
will  be  but  little  progress  either  in  the  swelling 
of  the  fruit  or  in  the  growth  of  plants.  Another 
batch  of  seed  may  be  sown,  placing  one  in  the 
centre  of  a  3-inch  pot,  the  same  as  recommended 
for  Melons.  The  object  of  thi?  is  to  save  disturbing 
the  roots  when  potting. 

Hardy  i-ruit. — In  low-lying,  humid  districts 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  not  well  drained,  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  become  infested  with 
Moss  and  Lichen,  and  unless  these  are  kept  in 
check  it  is  evident  the  trees  cannot  continue  long 
in  good  health  ;  therefore  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  rid  them  of  these.  In  this  district  these 
plants  grow  more  or  less  on  most  trees,  on  some 
of  the  soft-barked  kinds  to  a  considerable  extent, 
thus  showing  the  state  of  the  soil  naturally.  It 
is,  however,  not  difficult  to  rid  pyramids  and 
dwarf  bushes  of  these  unwelcome  intruders,  but 
larger  trees  require  a  greater  amount  of  time  and 
attention  than  can  usually  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  mode  adopted  by  me  to  keep  them 
clean  is  to  procure  some  newly-slaked  lime,  and 
in  calm  foggy  weather,  when  the  trees  are  moist 
with  dew  cr  when  there  is  a  drii'zling  rain,  this 
is  taken  and  thrown  into  the  air  immediately 
over  the  trees  with  a  shovel.  In  falling  it  will 
stick  to  the  branches,  and  so  kill  any  Moss  that 
may  be  growing  on  them.  The  lime  may  also  be 
put  on  in  dry  weather,  provided  the  trees  are 
first  damped  over  with  water  by  means  of  a 
syringe.  Where  time  can  be  afforded,  this  latter 
mode  is  most  effective,  as  the  lime  soon  dries  on 
and  is  not  easily  washed  off  again  by  the  rain. 
The  person  performing  the  work  must  be  careful 
to  keep  on  that  side  of  the  trees  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing from,  for  though  there  may  be  only  a  slight 
movement,  the  lime,  being  so  light,  would  be 
easily  carried  into  the  face  of  the  operator  or 
cover  his  clothes  with  the  dust,  causing  much 
annoyance. 

Fri'it  trees  in  POLS. — Where  these  are  still 
plunged  in  the  open,  the  ground  round  the  stems 
ai.d  over  the  pots  should  be  covered  with  decayed 
rr.anure  about  1  foot  thick,  to  prevent  the  frost 
from  penetrating  the  soil  thoukl  severe  weather 
visit  us.  This  mulching  will  have  a  two-fold 
effect  on  the  trees,  for  it  will  not  only  prevent  the 
soil  from  getting  frozen,  so  that  the  trees  may  be 
taken  under  cover  at  any  time  it  may  be  thought 
desirable,  but  the  various  gases  it  contains  will 
be  washed  out  during  showery  weather,  and  so 
enrich  the  soil  in  the  pots.  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  place  such  trees  into  unheated  struc- 
tures too  earl3'  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  houses  maj'  be  used  for  the  protection 
of  Lettuce,  Broccoli  and  suchlike  winter  vege- 
tables, or  for  forwarding  others  till  about  the 
middle  of  February,  which  will  be  found  soon 
enough  in  most  places  to  intrcduce  the  fruit  trees. 
]f  taken  under  glass  too  early  and  a  mild  time 
follows,  the  chances  are  that  the  buds  will  get  too 
forwarcl,  and  should  there  be  a  cold  spell  when 
in  bloom  (such  as  that  experienced  last  season), 
the  flowers  near  the  glass  are  sure  to  sutler. 
Apricots  and  some  of  the  forward  varieties  of 
Cherries  usually  expand  their  blooms  early  in  the 
season,  and  if  such  be  introduced  too  soon  under 
glass,  many  of  the  most  prominent  flowers  would 
in  all  probability  be  killed.  The  longer  such 
trees  can  remain  in  the  open  the  less  likelihood 
there  is  of  their  becoming  infested  with  insects, 
such  as  aphis,  before  the  fruit  is  well  set.  The 
Apricot  is  by  no  means  the  easiest  fruit  to  grow 
either  outside  or  under  glass,  particularly  in  cold, 


heavy  soils,  for  in  such,  unless  the  trees  are  well 
looked  after,  they  are  apt  to  make  strong  wood, 
which,  being insufi^ciently  ripened,  becomeeaprey 
to  gumming  and  canker.  Where  this  fruit  is 
grown  in  pots  under  glass  much  of  this  difficul  y 
is  overcome,  but  great  care  needs  to  be  exercised 
both  in  watering  and  ventilation,  as  the  Apricct 
is  most  impatient  of  extremes  of  temperature. 
It  will  not  adapt  itself  to  forcing  like  tie 
Peach  and  Cherry,  or  put  up  with  the  same  best 
as  the  Plum.  Where  cold  houses  are  provided 
exclusively  for  the  growth  of  trees  in  pots,  these 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  during  bad  weather 
when  it  is  not  possible  for  men  to  work  outside. 
Both  woodwork  and  glass  should  be  well  washed 
down  and  the  brickwork  scrubbed  with  soft  soapy 
water.  The  trees,  too,  should  be  well  cleansed  I  y 
being  washed  with  some  approved  insecticide,  but 
the  house  should  be  kept  open  on  all  fa%'Ourable 
occasions  to  prevent  the  buds  from  getting  too 
prominent,  for  the  longer  they  can  be  retarded, 
the  less  risk  is  there  from  injury  by  late  frosts. 

H.  C.  Prixsep. 
Biiztexl  Park  Gardtns,  UeVftM. 


Chrysanthemums. 


MID-WINTER  CH KYSANTHEMUMS. 
Many  varieties  that  were  at  their  best  in 
February  last  are  in  full  flower  at  the  present 
time  (December  IG),  while  the  reputed  Christ- 
mas sorts  have  been  available  from  the  middle 
of  November  onwards.  Such  old  favourites  as 
Golden  Gem  and  Boule  de  Neige  are  particularly 
disappointing,  and  so  also  is  Lady  Lawrence." 
I  have  grown  about  one  hundred  large  plants 
(if  the  last  with  a  view  to  having  a  supply  of 
blooms  for  house  and  church  decoration  at 
Chriatmas,  but  only  flowers  of  a  somewhat  in- 
ferior description  will  be  left.  This  variety, 
in  addition  to  being  liable  to  mildew,  is  none 
too  free-flowering,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ousted 
by  the  sturdy-growing,  grandly-flowering  Sou- 
venir de  Petite  Amie.  Not  a  few  growers  pre- 
fer Pelican  to  Lady  Lawrence,  this  possessing 
the  merit  of  transplanting  readily,  so  that  large 
quantities  can  be  grown  in  the  open  ground  and 
moved  into  Tomato  houses  in  September,  never 
once  seeing  the  inside  of  flower-pots.  Thi-", 
again,  will  not  last  longer  than  Christn  as. 
Both  the  white  and  yellow  Ethel  transplant 
equally  well,  and  both  in  most  icstances  will 
be  showing  their  great  "  eyes '' before  Christ- 
mas. This  defect  of  showing  an  eye  directly 
after  they  are  fully  blown — sometimes  before — 
is  the  one  great  drawback  to  these  otherwise 
serviceable  varieties,  and  we  want  something 
eejually  easy  of  culture  and  not  liable  to 
such  elefects.  In  Niveum  we  have  a  very 
tine  paper-white  variety,  dwarf  in  habit, 
very  free-flowering  and  easy  of  culture. 
Propagateirs  doubtless  wou'd  rather  that  this 
anel  a  few  other  varieties,  including  J.  Slirimp- 
ton,  would  give  more  good  cuttings  anel  fewer 
flowering  suckers,  but  the  latter  will,  if  taken 
good  care  of,  prove  valuable  in  January.  With 
me  Mile.  The'rcse  Eey  is  late  in  flowering,  and 
will  do  good  service  in  January,  but  the  plant 
is  of  a  weedy  habit  of  growth  and  will  not  be 
grown  extensively.  The  creamy  white  flowers 
are  very  beautiful,  but  the  peduncles  are  too 
weak.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  yellow- 
flowered  Wilfred  Marshall,  which  is  fresh  and 
good  as  regards  size  and  colour  of  blooms. 
What  I  have  under  the  name  of  H.  J.  Tiarks 
is  a  most  beautiful  mid-winter  Chrysanthemum.- 
When  only  a  few  flowers  are  giown  on  a  stiong 
single-stemmed  plant  and  the  tnds  "taken" 
late  in  August,  the  blccms  are  solid  and  the 
p  etals   twisted   into   a  compact   mass,   but    if 
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"terminals"  are  waited  for  and  disbudding 
carried  out,  a  bloom  of  quite  a  dift'erent  charac- 
ter results,  resembling  a  perfect  bloom  of  Sun- 
flower, only  somewhat  richer  in  colour.  Stems 
are  none  too  stitJ",  but  I  hope  to  improve  these 
next  season.  In  Noces  d'Or  we  have  another 
very  rich  yellow  variety  that  can  be  had  fairiy 
late.  It  is  of  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  and  if 
the  buds  are  not  taken  much  before  the  middle 
of  September,  or  at  about  the  time  of  housing, 
a  late  display  should  result.  At  present  the 
most  popular  mid-winter  yellow  is  to  be  found 
in  W.  H.  Lincoln.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  re- 
quiruig  few  or  no  stakes,  and  probably  never 
was  so  fine  everywhere  as  it  is  this  Christmas. 
There  is,  however,  a  heaviness,  I  might  say 
clumsiness,  about  the  blooms  that  is  objection- 
able. Directly  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
some  of  the  other  yellows  alluded  to  or  on  trial 
prove  to  be  sufficiently  robust,  then  more  of 
these  and  fewer  W.  H.  Lincoln  will  be  grown. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  bronze  or 
bronze  and  yellow  varieties,  and  we  want  more 
of  these  at  mid-winter.  At  present  we  have  to 
depend  largely  upon  the  sturdy-growing  J.  S. 
Dibbius,  and  if  the  buds  of  this  variety  are  not 
taken  before  theSrstorsecondweekin  September 
perfectly  incurved,  richly  coloured  blooms  are 
obtained  that  never  fail  to  please.  Crown  buds 
are  followed  by  pale  yellow  blooms,  which 
nobody  seems  to  notice  favourably.  Market 
growers  ought  to  pinch  early  and  repeatedly,  or 
till  a  plant  in  a  9-inch  or  slightly  larger  pot  is 
furnished  with  a  dozen  shoots,  and  if  disbud- 
ding and  feeding  are  duly  attended  to,  that 
number  of  fine  blooms  will  be  the  result.  If 
no  disbudding  is  resorted  to,  flowers  will 
be  produced  all  down  the  growths.  That 
is  how  Golden  Gem  should  be  treated,  and 
grand  ready-made  sprays  for  ladies'  wear  be  had 
accordingly.  Early  buds  of  Thomas  Wilkins 
give  yellow  blooms,  but  terminals  are  followed 
by  bronze  and  yellow  flowers  which  are  very 
attractive.  This  appears  quite  as  free-blooming 
as  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  equally  amenable  to  late 
disbudding,  so  that  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
T.  WUkins  becoming  a  popular  mid- winter 
variety.  I  have  not  as  yet  met  with  a  thoroughly 
good  rich  dark  crimson  mid-winter  variety,  of 
the  E.  Molyneux  type  say,  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  Beaute  Toulousaine  will  prove  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation.  It  appears  to  require 
rather  high  cultivation.  The  deep  purple  of 
R.  C.  Kingston  supplies  a  little  colour,  but 
with  me  the  peduncles  are  weak,  and  this 
is  a  serious  drawback.  Cannot  some  reader 
give  us  the  names  of  a  few  more  desirable 
highly-coloured  varieties  for  the  decoration  of 
conservatories  and  for  marketing  at  mid-winter  ? 
I  am  particularly  anxious  to  get  a  good  substi- 
tute for  W,  W.  Coles.  Late  blooms  of  the  latter 
are  very  taking,  the  bright  chestnut-red  pleasing 
most  lovers  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  they  are 
too  few  in  numl)er,  the  plants  being  of  a  weedy 
habit  of  growth.  Late-flowering  whites  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  of  the  best  that  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  from  the  most  limited  collections  of  mid- 
winter Chrysanthemums.  L.  Canning  is  very 
beautiful  this  season.  In  other  years  it  has  been 
later  and  not  so  perfect.  Plants  in  9-inch  pots 
are  giving  a  dozen  or  more  pure  white  reflexed 
blooms,  many  of  them  G  inches  across,  yet  none 
of  them  are  more  than  2  feet  from  the  pots,  and 
all  can  be  cut  with  long  stems.  It  must  not  be 
carelessly  watered,  and  then  it  is  almost  certain 
to  do  well.  I  have  heard  of  one  instance  where 
a  grower  will  have  a  large  houseful  of  L.  Can- 
ning to  cut  from  during  January,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  complaint  is  that  it  is  earlier  than  generally 
desirable.     Princess    Blanche   is  of   a   distinct 


bushy  habit  of  growth,  and,  considering  the 
number  produced,  the  blooms  are  large,  while 
the  purity  is  undeniable.  Princess  Victoiia  I 
have  formed  a  high  opinion  of.  It  is  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  if  the  shoots  are  disbudded,  each 
will  give  a  moderately  large,  somewhat  formal, 
creamy  white  flower,  while  if  allowed  to  grow 
more  naturally,  flowers  will  be  produced  at 
nearly  every  joint  all  down  each  strong  growth, 
lovely  wreaths  resulting.  Mme.  Carnot  wiU,  I 
feel  convinced,  prove  a  great  acquisition  and 
be  had  good  at  mid-winter.  The  large,  yet 
graceful  pure  white  blooms  are  supported  by 
good  stifl'  stems,  and  are  most  effective.  This 
variety  evidently  possesses  a  good  constitution. 
— W.  I. 

One  of  the  best,  certainly  the  most  popular, 

of  white  Chrysanthemums  that  flower  at  Christ- 
mas is  L.  Canning.  I  have  seen  it  in  splendid 
form  in  more  than  one  instance  lately  ;  the  colour 
is  so  pure,  and  there  is  just  enough  looseness  in 
the  form  of  the  recurving  flowers  to  make  them 
light-looking.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  too,  is 
dwarf  and  branching.  Some  instances  have  been 
noted  where  market  growers  depend  upon  this 
variety  alone  as  a  mid-winter  white.  I  have, 
however,  not  seen  L.  Canning  anywhere  in  such 
grand  form  as  at  Downside,  Leatherhead.  Mr. 
Mease  had  a  fair-sized  glass  structure  filled  with 
huge  plants  of  it,  and  the  value  of  such  in  a 
private  garden  where  cut  bloom  is  required  in 
pretty  large  quantities  cannot  be  over  estimated. 
An  error  is  often  made  with  this  variety— in  fact 
all  late  flowering  Chrysanthemums— in  deferring 
the  start  to  a  late  period.  As  the  plants  are  to 
bloom  late  in  the  year,  it  is  argued  there  is 
ample  time  if  the  cuttings  be  rooted  in  the 
spring.  But  I  think  such  fine  specimens  as 
mentioned  could  not  be  produced  if  the  plants 
did  not  have  a  long  Ecason  of  growth.  I  would 
therefore  advise  that  propagation  of  late  Chrysan- 
themums should  be  done  in  good  time.  The 
variety  L.  Canning  may  have  ample  root  space. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that  this  sort 
does  well  planted  out  during  the  summer  and 
then  lifted  to  flower  under  glass.  This  has  been 
tried  with  anything  but  good  results.  It  appears 
to  me  that  to  be  thoroughly  successful  with  this, 
as  with  other  late  varieties,  one  must  grow  them 
the  whole  season  in  pots.  And,  also,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  afford  the  plants  the  best  of  attention  in 
matters  like  watering  and  potting.  Chrysanthe- 
mums will  not  respond  to  rough  treatment, 
whether  they  be  grown  to  produce  large  blooms  or 
for  any  other  purpose. 

Other  white  sorts  that  possess  excellent 
qualities  as  late  bloomers  are  Lady  Lawrence, 
Mile.  Thi^rese  Rey  and  Niveum.  When  pinched 
back  to  form  bushes,  they  develop  capital  speci- 
mens. The  blooms,  too,  have  desirable  form, 
purity  of  colour,  and  tubstance.  I  saw  the  last- 
named  in  particularly  fine  condition  lately.  Mme. 
C.  Molin,  again,  is  a  good  white.  It  may  be  over 
before  Christmas  :  still,  as  a  December  variety 
for  the  supply  of  cut  bloom  it  has  few  equals. 
The  growth  is  somewhat  tall.  To  atone  for  this, 
however,  its  habit  is  branching  and  the  side 
sprays  are  delightful,  the  form  of  the  blooms  being 
so  graceful.  Princess  Victoria  is  another  excel- 
lent white,  but  a  disease  in  the  leaves  has  been 
frequently  met  with.  This,  of  course,  detracts 
from  its  merits.  Then  we  have  Princess  Blanche, 
perhaps  the  latest  of  all.  Nicely  shaped  flowers 
and  a  dwarf  habit  are  two  other  qualities.  This 
sort  requires  careful  culture.  Many  fail  with  it, 
probably  through  over-feeding  it  with  manure. 
The  roots  of  the  variety  are  none  too  strong,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  other  white  Chrysanthemums  ; 
it  is  well,  therefore,  not  to  give  it  a  rich  soil. 
The  Queen  and  Potter  Palmer  are  two  rather 
recent  introductions  that  appear  to  have  all  the 
attributes  of  useful  late  whites.  These  should  be 
tried.  In  America  the  former  is  among  the  best 
of  show  blooms. 

Yellow  sorts  are  not  over-abundant,  but  it  is  a 
colour  most  valued  in  Chrysanthemums  next  to 
white.     W.  H.    Lincoln    is  very   fine    and    well 


known.  The  habit  of  growth  favours  a  nicely 
formed  bush,  and  the  blooms  are  especially  last- 
ing. Duchess  of  York  I  noted  as  good  in  several 
instances.  If  this  sort  does  not  bear  out  all  that 
has  been  said  of  it  as  a  show  flower,  it  may,  I 
think,  prove  useful  as  a  late  one.  Mrs.  \Vm.  Fil- 
kins  is  eminently  suited  for  a  late  supply.  Its 
lightly-formed  blossoms  are  unique  when  cut 
for  the  decoration  of  vases  and  the  like.  Minerva 
is  a  yellow,  likely  to  be  as  popular  as  W.  H.  Lin- 
coln when  better  known.  It  is  naturally  late. 
The  colour  is  rich  and  the  growth  dwarf  and 
well  furnished  with  leaves.  The  new  sport,  of  a 
light  yellow  shade,  from  Princess  Blanche,  named 
Jeanette  Sheehan,  should  be  equally  esteemed  as 
its  parent  for  a  very  late  sort.  Golden  Dart, 
again,  has  bright  yellow  blossoms  and  is  a  new 
late  Chrysanthemum  that  should  become  very 
popular  when  distributed. 

Golden  Gem,  an  old  sort,  is  yet  among  the  best 
of  a  bronzy  hue.  I  have  seen  nothing,  however, 
so  striking  in  this  shade  as  the  variety  E.  U.  Hill, 
grown  well,  as  it  is  at  Downside.  The  variety  is 
an  instance,  I  think,  of  a  sort  going  almost  out  of 
cultivation  before  its  value  becomes  known.  I 
grew  it  some  years  ago,  and,  like  many  others 
failed  to  obtain  well-shaped,  large  flowers  of  it ; 
hence  it  was  discarded.  But  seen  in  huge  bush 
form,  as  Mr.  Mease  has  it,  where  one  might  cut 
and  come  again,  it  is  certainly  the  most  charming 
bronze  sort  for  late  flowers  I  know.  Another 
comparatively  unknown  variety  was  notable  in 
the  garden  named— Mme.  Rozain,  a  beautiful 
pink  bloom.  This  is  a  kind  of  somewhat  recent 
date,  and  has  been  seen  as  a  show  flower  occa- 
sionally. In  such  cases  it  is  a  large,  rather  closely 
incurving  bloom  of  dull  appearance,  but  as  a 
well-grown  bush  plant  it  is  very  striking  so  late 
in  the  season.  The  flowers,  borne  with  great 
freedom,  are  full,  but  instead  of  incurving,  the 
florets  turn  back  loosely  and  gracefully.  Mme. 
Rcziin  should  be  noted  as  very  fine  of  its  colour 
for  producing  late  blooms.  Chrysanthemums 
with  brightly-coloured  flowers  to  come  in  at 
Christmas  are  things  of  the  future.  The  varieties 
of  to-day  assume  a  dingy  look  so  late  in  the  year. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  with  amaranth  -  coloured 
blooms,  is  one  of  the  best.  The  older  CuUingfordi 
is  the  most  briUiant  late  crimson  sort  to  be  met 
with,  but  this  rarely  keeps  in  good  condition 
till  the  end  of  the  year. — H.  S. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  Ch.ristmas  Snowdrop.- The  only  Snow- 
drop I  saw  in  flower  at  Kew  on  Christmas  Eve 
was  one  labelled  Galanthus  octobrensis,  which,  if 
correctly  named,  is  surely  behind  its  date  of 
blooming.  Its  flowers  appeared  to  me  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  common  Snowdrop  only  by 
being  a  little  taller.  It  looked  very  solitary,  for 
there  were  no  flowers  to  keep  it  company,  except 
the  sturdy  Christmas  Rose,  the  maximus  variety, 
which,  true  to  its  name,  anticipated  Christmas  by 
some  days. — W.  G. 

Oestrum  aurantiaoum. — I  find  this  plant 
amenable  to  special  treatment  for  providing 
flowers  at  this  season.  The  flowers  last  well  in 
water  and  gi%'e  off  a  delicious  citron-like  scent  es- 
pecially noticeable  at  night.  When  arranged 
with  suitable  greenery  they  are  most  graceful. 
For  flowering  now  the  method  followed  is  to  cut 
the  plant  fairly  hard  back  some  time  about  mid- 
summer. The  growths  produced  will  bear  good 
panicles  which  give  a  succession  of  flowers  during 
November  and  December,  the  main  crop  coming 
in  well  after  the  bulk  of  the  Chrysanthemums  is 
over.  The  back  wall  of  a  late  vinery  is  a  suitable 
position  for  the  plant  when  treated  in  this  way, 
but  the  roots  should  be  confined  to  a  limited  space 
to  prevent  them  robbing  the  Vine  border. — 
J.  C.  Tallack. 

Veronica  Blue  Gem. — I  have  been  told,  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  reliable  authority,  that  the 
above  Vercnica  is  more  extensively  grown  in  the 
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northern  part  of  the  I'rincipality  than  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country  put  to{;ether.  Should  euch 
prove  to  be  the  case,  more  is  the  pitVi  for  it  is 
really  a  first  class  variety,  and  should  certainly 
be  largely  grown  wherever  Veronicas  thrive,  for 
we  have  few,  if  any,  with  flowers  of  its  pretty 
shade  cf  colour,  and  for  late  blooming  it  is  un- 
rivalled. Like  most  of  the  genus,  it  is  easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  which  should  be  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  ripened  shoots.  Insert  in  the  autumn 
in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the 
open  and  mulch  heavily'  with  any  light  frost- 
resisting  material,  and  by  the  following  early 
summer  they  will  be  well  rooted.  A  large  mass 
of  this  Veronica  on  the  lee  side  of  a  rock  is  now 
(Christmas  week)  a  sheet  of  blcom,  and  a  very 
pleasing  object  it  is. — J.  R.,  The  (lardins    Tany- 

Btrhh. 

Vauda  Amesiana.— This  is  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  Orchids  from  the  Far  East  which 
European  cultivators  owe  to  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  who  introduced  it  in 
1887.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  latest  additions 
made  to  this  genus,  V.  Kimballiana  having  been 
discovered  about  the  same  time.  It  is  a  dwarf 
plant  and  has  tapering  leaves  8  inches  to  1  foot 
long,  which  are  of  stiff  texture  and  dark  green, 
ending  in  a  long  tine  point.  The  flowers,  borne 
on  erect  spikes,  each  measure  1^  inches  or  a  little 
more  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  pale  rose,  the  centre  of  the  lip  being  of  a  rich 
magenta.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  case  of 
plants  growing  wild  upwards  of  eighty  flowers 
have  been  counted  on  a  scape,  but  from  a  dozen 
to  twenty  has  been  a  fair  average  on  cultivated 
specimens.  There  are  several  forms  of  this  Vanda 
in  cultivation  varying  chiefly  in  colour.  A  good 
one  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

Senecio  Galpini.  —  I  have  not  seen  this 
Senecio  elsewhere  than  at  Kew,  but  it  is  such  a 
bright  and  distinct  plant  that  it  should  before 
long  be  found  in  some  of  the  nurseries.  Though 
a  member  of  the  same  genus,  it  is  in  general  ap- 
pearance widely  removed  from  our  own  native 
Ragwoit  and  others  of  this  section,  for  S.  Galpini 
in  its  young  stages  would  suggest  a  nearer  rela- 
tive to  the  Echeverias  than  the  Senecio?.  It 
forms  a  sturdy,  partially  succulent  like  stem 
clothed  with  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  of  a  very 
glaucous  hue.  The  stem  branches  freely  and 
reaches  a  height  of  a  foot  to  IS  inches,  the  blos- 
soms being  borne  on  the  apex  of  each  shoot.  They 
are  arranged  in  a  closely  packed  head  a  couple 
of  inches  or  so  across,  and  the  colour,  a  brilliant 
orange,  causes  them  to  stand  out  especially 
noticeable.  It  is  a  native  of  Sou:h  Africa,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  about  half  a  dozen  years 
ago.  The  plant  appears  to  be  of  easy  culture, 
and  the  fact  that  in  a  cool  house  it  may  be  had  in 
bloom  at  Christmas  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour. 
-H.  P. 

Bambuea  nana.— To  most  growers  of  Bam- 
boos this  name  will  be  familiar  as  the  one  which 
has  until  lately  been  commOnly  given  to  a  dwarf 
hardy  species  with  small  leaves.  The  name,  how- 
ever, properly  belongs  to  a  species  that  is  not 
hardy,  and  its  application  to  the  hardy  plant  should 
now  cease,  as  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford  has 
given  the  latter  the  appropriate  name  of  Bambusa 
distieha.  The  true  B.  nana  is  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  ha;^  ol  late  been  imported  from  Japan 
under  the  native  name  of  Taiho  chiku,  both  in 
variegated  and  green  forms.  In  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  several  plants  of  the  variegated 
form  are  planted  out,  and  they  show  that  this 
Bamboo  is  woithy  of  cultivation  as  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  plant.  The  narrow,  pointed 
leaves  are  daik  grten,  and  striped  with  white  to  a 
varying  extent  in  difl'erent  leaves  :  they  resemble 
those  of  the  common  variegated  Panicum  grown  in 
stoves.  The  under  sui face  is  covered  with  a  beau- 
tiful glaucous  bloom  ;  the  plants  are  3  feet  to 
5  feet  high,  and  besides  being  a  free  grower,  the 
species  has  a  very  graceful  habit  and  convenient 
size  to  recommend  it. 

AEOigentlius  breviflcius.— To  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  this  will  now  bo  well  known  -at 


any  rate  by  repute,  a  coloured  plate  of  it  having 
been  issued  with  the  number  for  July  18,  1.S91, 
subsequent  mention  of  it  also  having  been 
made.  It  has  been  known  to  botanists  for  over 
fifty  years,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade 
that  it  has  been  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  bulbous 
plant  nearly  related  to  the  Cyrtanthus,  and  is  a 
native  of  several  portions  of  Eastern  South  Africa. 
Its  value  lies  in  its  being  an  easily  cultivated 
plant,  which  flowers  freely  when  once  established, 
and  generally  during  the  winter  or  spring  months. 
At  present  it  is  not  common,  and  it  would  be  a 
gain  to  horticulture  if  a  large  importation  of  it 
could  be  made  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  grown 
in  quantity.  There  is  one  mass  of  it  with  four 
spikes  of  flower  in  the  Heath  house  at  Kew,  which 
is  just  sulEcient  to  show  what  a  charming  display 
could  be  made  with  fifty  or  one  hundred  scapes 
grouped  with  Maiden-hair  Fern  or  some  such 
plant,  for  it  is  itself  destitute  of  foliage  at  this 
season.  Strong  scapes  cany  from  nine  to  a  dozen 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  clear  bright  yellow,  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  being  1|  inches  to  2 
inches  long.  It  reciuires  quite  cool  treatment  and 
may  be  grown  in  an  unheated  frame. 

Luculia  gratissima. — This  fine  old  green- 
house shrub  is  at  the  present  time  perhaps  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  of  all  the  cool-house 
plants  in  flower.  It  comes  into  bloom  at  a  season 
when  it  is  most  needed,  helping,  as  it  does,  to  tide 
over  the  dull  season  which  follows  the  departure 
of  the  Chrysanthemums.  The  flowers — which 
individually  measure  about  1  inch  across — are  pro- 
duced in  large  terminal  trusses  and  are  of  a  deli- 
cate rose  colour.  Their  attractiveness  is  enhanced 
bj-  the  strong,  sweet  fragrance  they  give  oflf.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  and  has 
been  in  cultivation  about  seventy  years.  It  should 
if  possible  be  always  planted  out  and  given  as 
warm  and  sunny  a  position  as  the  greenhouse  can 
afford.  A  compost  of  loam  and  peat  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  with  sufficient  silver  sand 
to  make  it  open  and  free,  is  as  suitable  as  any. 
It  will  grow  to  a  height  of  12  feet  or  more,  but 
by  pruning  can  be  kept  at  any  desired  height 
above  C  feet.  After  the  flowers  are  past  the  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  more  or  leas  severely,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  space  that  can  be  afforded 
the  plant.  It  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side 
until  it  shows  signs  of  breaking  again,  and  if 
planted  out  in  a  bed  no  waterat  all  need  be  given 
till  this  occurs.  There  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  this  Luculia  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glas- 
nevin. 

Glastonbury  Thcrn.  —  I  see  a  letter  in 
The  Garden  of  December  28  about  the  Glaston- 
bury Hawthorn.  I  have  a  tree  in  my  garden  which 
always  flowers  about  three  times  a  year,  and 
especially  at  Christmas.  It  has  done  so  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  it  has  now  got  both 
flowers  and  fruit.  We  have  just  had  a  heavy 
snowstorm,  which  has  spoiled  the  flowers,  but  I 
send  you  one.  My  late  husband,  Mr.  Dennistown, 
of  Golfhill,  used  always  to  pick  some  and  send 
them  to  his  friends,  to  show  them  what  we  could 
do  in  Scotland  at  Christmas. — Georiiina  Denni.-j- 
Tows,  lioax'ta,  N.B. 

At  Bath  we  have  three  fine  old  specimens 

of  this  tree  grow-ing  in  the  park.  We  have  no 
record  as  to  their  age,  but  from  the  girth  of  stem 
and  their  general  appearance,  I  should  say  they 
were  all  planted  at  about  the  same  date.  From 
the  following  account  we  may  naturally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  planted  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Oneof  the  three  trees  is  growing  in  the 
botanic  garden,  which  formerly  formed  part  of  the 
paik  in  which  the  then  popular  Bath  horticultural 
exhibitions  were  held  in  connection  with  Sydney 
Gardens.  The  garden  was  laid  out  and  planted 
in  18111  by  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  jun.,  of  Oxford; 
it  still  contains,  besides  the  Glastonbur}-  Thorn, 
some  rare  and  beautiful  specimens,  remnants  of 
the  old  garden.  Our  trees  have  evidently  all 
come  from  the  same  stock,  as  they  behave  alike 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  year  after  year  to  be  seen  in 
bloom  in  November,  and  continue  to  produce 
flowers  up  to  January  and  February.  I  have 
noticed  that  even  sharp  frosts  spoil  only  the  ex- 


panded flowers  ;  the  buds  remain  good  and  wait 
until  open  weather  again  sets  in.  These  winter 
flowers  do  not  produce  fruit,  but  the  trees  bloom 
again  at  the  same  time  as  other  Hawthorns  do — 
in  April  or  May.  These  flowers  mature  fruit.  The 
Glastonbury  Thcrn  in  many  respects  is  like  unto 
its  parent,  the  common  hedgerow  plant.  It  differs 
chiefly  in  its  vagaries  in  time  of  flowering,  in  re- 
tairingits  foliage  in  a  semi-green  state  until  early 
spring  ;  also  I  have  noticed  that  birds  do  not  eat 
its  fruit ;  consequently  we  have  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit  on  the  trees  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Our  trees  at  the  present  moment  are  crowded 
with  buds  ready  to  burst  into  flower.  The  flowers 
have  the  same  delicate  fragrance  as  those  of  the 
common  Hawthorn.  —  John  MiLBrRN,  Snptrin- 
Irndent,  Royal  Victoria  Pari;,  Bath. 

Notes  from  Kew  Gardens. —A  visit  to  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew  will  always  prove  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year 
there  is  a  good  show  of  plants  in  flower,  and  one 
can  always  find  them  suitably  grouped.  Soon 
after  entering  the  house  one  is  attracted,  by  its 
delicious  and  penetrating  perfume,  to  a  plant  of 
Luculia  gratissima  planted  out  in  the  centre  bed, 
and  now  bearing  its  large  trusses  of  pretty  rosy 
pink  flowers.  It  is  scarcely  suitable  for  cutting, 
but  forms  a  handsome  and  very  om.amental  con- 
servatory plant.  The  bracts  and  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  are  of  a  ruddy  bronze  shade,  serving  well 
to  shew  up  the  paler  flowers.  Excellent  effects 
are  obtained  by  masses  of  the  brilliant  Salvia 
splendens  compacta,  a  well-known,  but  accept- 
able greenhouse  plant.  Among  the  hjbrid  Rho- 
dodendrons one  of  the  most  beautiful  now  in 
bloom  is  R.  Taylori,  with  its  large  flowers  of  rich 
pink  colour.  Canna  President  Faure  with  its 
rchly  shaded  bronze  foliage  is  very  useful  for 
grouping,  its  leaves  showing  up  in  delight- 
ful contrast  to  the  green  foliage  of  its  neigh- 
bours. A  few  of  the  climbers  now  in  flower  ara 
worthy  of  notice.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
is  Pleroma  macranthum  with  its  large  bluish 
purple  flowers.  Another  attractive  climbing 
plant  is  Kennedya  Marryatta',  its  bright  scarlet 
blossoms  and  broad,  downy  leaves  having  a  very 
pretty  effect  ;  it  is  a  free  giower.  and  probably 
the  best  of  the  Kennedyas.  Equally  effective  is 
Hibbertia  dentata,  the  rich  reddish  foliage  con- 
trasting admirably  with  the  bright  yellow  blooms. 
— H.  G. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  weather 
remained  cold  until  the  2Sth  ult.,  when  there 
came  a  change  to  milder  temperatures.  On  the 
eolde.^t  dav  (26th)  the  highest  reading  in  shade 
was  only  33° ;  whereas  on  the  mildest  day  (3Uch) 
54°  were  registered.  The  night  preceding  the 
30th  was  also  very  warm  for  the  month,  the 
thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  never  falling 
below  42°.  The  soil  at  2  feet  deep  is  now  3" 
warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep  as  much  as  5°  warmer 
than  is  seasonable.  During  December  the  weather 
proved  very  variable,  but,  taking  the  month  as  a 
whole,  the  temperature  was  about  average.  There 
occurred  only  two  really  cold  nights,  and  at  no 
time  did  the  exposed  thermometer  show  more 
than  13°  of  frost.  Although  there  were  but  few- 
days  without  some  rain  or  snow,  the  aggregate 
fall  was  somewhat  below  the  December  mean. 
On  more  than  half  the  days  of  the  month  no  sun- 
shine at  all  was  recorded,  and  the  latter  half  of 
it  was  particularly  gloomy.  Nevertheless,  the 
average  duration  for  the  thirty-one  daj's  amounted 
to  an  hour  a  day,  which  is  only  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  a  day  below  the  mean  for  December 
in  the  previous  nine  years.  The  total  rainfall  at 
Berkhamsted  in  1895  was  2(5^  inches,  or  about 
2.5  inches  short  of  the  average  for  the  previous 
forty  years.  The  only  months  when  the  fill  ex- 
ceeded the  mean  were  .January,  July,  August,  and 
November. — E.  M.,  Ber1cham«t(il. 


G.  B. — The  book  you  refer  to  is  out  of  print. 

ITames  of  plants. — Tovng  Gardener. — 1,  Opliio- 
pogon  Jiiburan  variegatum  ;  2,  send  better  specimen  ; 
3.  Acalypiia  musaica;  4.  Pilei  muscosa;  5,  Nepbro- 
lepis  esaltata  ;  6,  Fittonia  argjroneura 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature:  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S/iaie5pcar«. 


Rose  Garden. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 
Seldoji  has  a  more  disturbing  note  been  sounded 
-  among  rosarians  than  that  of  Mr.  Clarke  on 
page  471  of  last  volume  on  "The  Pruning  of 
Late-planted  Roses."  The  set  time  to  prune 
late-planted  Roses  is  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  best  time  to  plant  Roses,  which 
is,  without  doubt,  comprehended  in  the  six 
weeks  included  within  the  last  fortnight  of 
October  and  the  whole  of  November.  Plant 
Roses  then,  and  the  roots  will  soon  take  hold  of 
the  new  soil  ;  plant  Roses  in  February  and 
March— about  the  two  worst  months  in  the 
year  for  planting  them — and  the  roots  will  be 
slow  to  move,  and  this  whether  they  have  been 
pruned  in  January,  February  or  March. 

But  Mr.  Clarke's  point  is,  that  to  make  the 
best  of  late  planting  we  must  adopt  early 
pruning.  His  opinion  is  that  pruning  should 
fce  done  before  the  planting,  as  the  sooner 
pruning  is  done  after  the  close  of  the  old  year 
the  better  the  plants  will  flower.  More  de- 
finitely still,  if  possible,  Mr.  Clarke  proceeds, 
"  Plants  that  are  pruned  at  the  beginning  of 
January  and  not  planted  till  the  end  of  February 
or  March  will  have  time  to  recover  from  the 
operation."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  Mr.  Clarke  means  by  t!ie  word  "recover" 
here,  and  how  the  concentration  of  the  vital 
force  of  the  Rose  into  smaller  areas  can  weaken 
(heir  growing  vigour  or  blooming  capacity  so 
as  to  need  any  special  recovery  after  pruning. 
If,  as  is  generally  admitted,  concentration  of 
fo  ce  is  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of 
power,  then  pruning  is  a  strengthening,  not 
i  n  enfeebling  operation,  as  hard  pruners  of 
vigorous  Roses  find  to  their  cost  and  loss. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  on  equally  dubious  ground 
when  he  asserts  that  there  is  no  fear  of  Roses 
planted  late  starting  into  growth  early  enough 
for  the  frosts  to  injure  them,  because  the  check 
to  the  roots  is  sufficient  to  prevent  an  early 
growth,  but  there  is  a  risk  of  the  roots  receiving 
a  check  when  the  branches  are  hard  cut  back 
just  as  the  warmer  weaher  sets  in.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Clarke  over-estimates  the 
influence  of  both  these  checks.  Late  plant- 
ing is  assuredly  no  certain  and  universal  cure 
for  those  early  growths  that  converted  so  many 
semi-dormant  Roses  last  February  into  food  for 
zero  frosts,  and  enabled  mildew  and,  later, 
snaps  of  cold  to  make  meals  of  our  promising 
Roses  much  later  on.  And  admitting,  which 
I  do  not,  that  late  pruning  checks  root  growth 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  I  would  claim  such  a 
check  as  a  decided  advantage  to  the  Roses  at  a 
very  dangerously  sensitive  ptriod.  Mr.  Clarke 
goes  on  to  say  that  "the  earlier  Roses  are 
pruned  in  January,  the  greater  risk  they  run  of 
being  frozen  by  late  frosts."  Again,  "plants 
pruned  before  being  planted  grow  away  more 
vigorously  than  those  that  have  to  be  planted 
or  pruned  within  a  short  interval  of  each  other." 
This  is  extremely  doubtful,  though  it  is  sound 
sense  logic  never  to  plant  and  prune  simul- 
taneously. But  it  is  easy  to  find  the  longest 
interval  between  planting  and  pruning  thus  : 
Plant  in  October  or  November  and  prune  in 
April,  and  I  respectfully  challenge  any  and  all 
of  the  rosarians  who  read  The  Garden  to  better 
these  instrsictions. 


Mr.  Clarke  seems  wholly  to  ignore  the  active 
help  aflforded  to  the  roots  of  Roses  through 
their  early  winter  growth  by  the  branches  that 
are  ultimately  to  be  pruned  off.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me  the  returning  sap  of  fading  Rose 
leaves  and  maturing  shoots  is  the  great  root- 
former  and  quickener.  Remove  these  too  early, 
and  we  recklessly  waste  vital  and  root  force  ; 
but  leave  them  all  as  late  as  possible,  and  we 
extend  root  area  and  force  to  the  uttermost, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  largest  possible 
Rose  harvest  of  beauty  and  fragrance.  Mr. 
Clarke  will  no  doubt  forgive  me  for  pointing 
out  two  more  mistakes  in  his  short  paper. 
He  thinks  it  better  to  prune  but  very 
moderately  in  the  case  of  strong  growers,  and 
in  the  case  of  weak  ones  not  at  all.  Weak 
Roses,  can  hardly  be  cut  too  hard  back  ;  strong 
growers  are  often  best  left  alone.  Laying  in 
Roses,  I  maintain,  and  covering  the  roots  with 
leaf  soil  or  sandy  earth  is  dangerous  practice. 
It  fosters  a  forest  of  roots  white  as  snow  and 
brittle  as  glass,  the  majority  of  the  best  of 
which  snap  ofi'  short  or  get  broken  or  bruised 
when  the  Roses  are  planted  in  February. 

D.  T.  F. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — In  Dr. 

Prior's  garden,  near  Taunton,  a  fine  old  plant 
covers  the  side  of  a  summer-house,  and  spreads 
away  to  the  top  of  a  wall  10  feet  high.  At  the 
end  of  September  it  would  have  furnished  a  good- 
sized  basketful  of  beautiful  buds  and  flowers  ; 
at  the  same  time  hardly  a  bud  or  flower  could  be 
found  on  any  other  Rose  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
J.  C.  C. 


Orchids. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

With  the  advent  of  the  growing  season  comes 
a  period  of  increased  activity  for  Orchid  growers. 
The  arrears  of  winter  cleaning  must  be  finished 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  every  care  taken  to  en- 
sure the  extermination  of  all  insects.  A  couple 
of  light  fumigations  are  very  useful  now,  as 
there  are  often  a  few  thrips  or  other  insects 
lurking  about  even  after  the  most  careful 
cleansing,  and  these  should  be  destroyed  before 
any  signs  of  new  growth  are  apparent,  or  this 
will  be  soon  overrun  with  them.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  in  its  use  are  still  in  the 
habit  of  using  ordinary  tobacco  paper  for  this 
purpose,  but  one  of  the  many  advertised  im- 
provements on  this  will  be  found  safest  for  be- 
ginners. Even  here  it  is  wise  to  conform  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  old  rules,  and  to  choose  a 
dull,  heavy  evening  when  there  is  little  wind, 
also  to  fumigate  twice  or  three  times  lightly 
rather  than  to  give  one  heavy  dose.  This  is 
especially  needful  in  a  miscellaneous  collection, 
for  some  Orchids  stand  with  impunity  much 
stronger  fumigation  than  others.  Not  much  re- 
potting can  yet  be  done,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be 
prepared  by  having  all  the  usual  materials  that 
will  be  required  got  ready.  Pots  of  various 
sizes  should  be  washed,  peat.  Moss,  and  other 
material  for  the  compost  prepared,  and  any 
other  requisites  not  in  stock  should  be  obtained 
without  delay.  The  cool  house  is  daily  growing 
more  and  more  attractive  as  the  earlier-flower- 
ing Odontoglots,  Masdevallias,  and  others  open. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plants  are  drying  up 
at  the  roots  more  rapidly  than  has  been  the 
case,  and  more  frequent  attention  will  be 
needed  to  watering.  One  of  the  most  constant 
flowering  Orchids  in  existence  is  the  good  old 
Odontoglossum  maculatum,  the  blooms  of  which 
are  commencing  to  open.  The  flowers  are  not 
so  showy  as  those   of   some  other  kinds,  but 


they  are  quaint  and  pretty,  while  they  last  a 
long  time  in  good  condition.     O.  triumphans, 
another   species    that    never   fails    us,    is    one 
of  the  best  of  the  yellow-flowered  kind?,  while 
O.  luteo-purpureum  is  not  far  behind  it  in  this 
respect.     The  oft-given  advice  respecting  slugs 
and  the   young   spikes   of    Odontogloasums   is 
especially  seasonable  just  now,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  again  to  describe  methods  of  captur- 
ing them.     Only  be  before  them,  for  to  have  a 
whole  season's  work  spoilt  by  their  depredations 
in  one  night  is,  to  say  the  veiy  least,  annoying, 
the  more  so  as  a  little  forethought  would  have 
prevented    it.      In    the   warm   house   Dendro- 
biums  are  always  welcomed,  no  other  family 
of   Orchids  giving  so  good  a  flowering  return 
for   the  room   they   take  up  and   the   trouble 
taken   in   their    culture.     D.    nobile    and    the 
many  hybrids  raised  from   it   are   among  the 
brightest   and   most   easily  grown    Orchids    in 
existence,  and  there  are  several  of  these  now 
open  or  on  the   point    of  opening.     A  useful 
lesson  may  now  be  learnt  by  the  inexperienced 
in  their  culture  by  noting  the  amount  of  flowers 
produced  respectively  by  well- ripened  growths 
and   the  reverse.     It  may  be  seen  by  any  ob- 
servant person  that  only  second  in  importance  to 
a  good  growth  is  the  fact  that  this  growth  shall 
be  well  ripened,  for  only  when  this  is  the  case 
is  the  flowering  return  satisfactory  not  only  in 
point  of  quantity,  but  quality  as  well.     But  if 
this  is  important  in  the  culture  of  this  section 
of  the  genus,  it  is  doubly  so  in  that  of  the  de- 
ciduous species,  for  whereas  flowerless  growths 
of  D.  nobile  generally  carry  their  foliage  through 
the  ensuing  season   and  complete  the  ripening 
process  in    the   autumn,  the  majority  of   the 
deciduous   kinds,  such    as    D.    crassinode,   D. 
Wardianum,  D.  Devonianum,  and  many  others 
flower  the  first  year  or  not  at  all,  ill-shaped  and 
abortive  blossoms  being  the  result  of  immiture 
stems. 

The  deciduous  Calanthes  are  getting  over, 
only  a  few  spikes  being  left,  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  must  now  bs  kept  quite  dry.  They  are 
best  kept  in  their  pots  and  arranged  on  a  shelf 
in  any  house  that  does  not  fall  below  55°  or 
CO'  at  night.  Too  little  heat  in  winter  has 
caused  the  loss  of  more  of  these  Orchids  than 
probably  any  other  circumstance  connected 
with  their  culture.  Old  plants  of  Cypripedium 
insign  )  that  have  been  many  years  in  the  same 
pots°  sometimes  get  into  a  habit  of  producing 
flower-buds  in  abundance,  but  casting  them 
before  they  open,  or  rather  the  flowers  them- 
selves shrivel  up.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is 
obvious  that  the  plants  have  exhausted  all  the 
goodness  of  the  soil,  and  until  this  is  renewed 
they  will  continue  to  go  back.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  occurring,  they  ought  to  be  looked 
over  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  and  any  that 
have  quite  filled  their  pots  with  roots  may  be 
given  larger  ones.  It  will  be  found  impossible 
to  lay  out  the  roots  or  to  disentangle  them,  so 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  syriuge  out  any 
sour  compost  and  replant  them  iu  pots  large 
enou-rh  to  allow  of  a  good  margin  of  compost 
around  the  old  ball.  This  may  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  no  matter 
what  the  season,  as  the  roots  are,  or  should  be, 
always  active  and  soon  lay  hold  of  the  new 
compost,  which  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
peat,  loam,  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  using  all 
in  as  rouoh  a  condition  as  the  size  of  the 
pots  will  "allow,  and  adding  plenty  of  broken 
crocks  or  charcoal.  The  temperature  of  the 
warm  house  will  need  no  change,  at  all  events 
by  fire-heat,  but  when  the  sun  is  bright  no  harm 
is  done  by  closing  early  and  damping  freely 
so  as  to  run  it  up  a  little,  as  the  fire-heat  at 
night  will  dry  up  any  excess  of  moisture.     In 
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the  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house  the  beautiful 
old  Ciilogyne  criatata  is  pushing  up  crowds  of 
spikes  and  must  not  be  kept  too  dry  at  the  roots. 
Ladia  anceps  is  going  over,  although  several 
plants  are  still  fjuite  gay.  The  gigantic  L.  super- 
biens  attracts  notice  on  account  of  its  huge  spikes 
of  pretty  bright  rosy  tinted  blossoms.  However 
beautiful  the  long  scapes  may  be  in  their  natural 
homes,  one  can  hardly  help  wishing  that  they 
■were  shorter,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms 
may  be  seen  more  easily.  L.  albida  is  of  (juite 
a  difl'erent  style  of  beauty,  and  cannot  fail  to 
please  on  account  of  its  pr'itty  and  distinct 
colouring.  Miltonia  vexillaria  is  growing  and 
rooting  freely,  and  must  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  allowed  to  get  dry  for  any  length  of 
time.  Plants  that  have  been  repotted  will  re- 
quire water  oftener  than  those  that  have  been 
some  years  in  their  pots,  as  the  nature  of  Orchid 
composts  is  to  settle  more  closely  with  watering, 
excluding  the  air  to  a  certain  extent.  The  buds 
on  Cattleya  Percivaliana  are  just  breaking 
through  the  sheaths,  while  C.  Trianfe  and  its 
near  relative  C.  chocoensis  are  not  far  behind. 
None  of  these  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  really 
dry  at  the  root  now,  but  the  amount  of  water 
will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  plant  and 
compost.  C.  Mossise,  C.  guttata  and  C.  Gas- 
kelliana  are  quite  at  rest  and  will  require  less 
than  those  named  above.  A  nice  mUd  growing 
temperature  must  be  kept  up  in  this  house,  with 
no  sudden  changes  in  heat  or  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. The  plants  of  all  kinds  require  the  fullest 
possible  light  and  exposure  to  every  ray  of  sun 
shine.  Watch  the  weather  closelv  and  remember 
that  after  the  plants  are  starting  to  grow  a  few 
extra  degrees  of  heat  are  preferable  to  allowing 
the  temperature  to  drop  from  want  of  a  little 
fire-heat,  on  cold  windy  days  more  especially. 

R. 

Oncidium  cheirophoram.  —  This  species, 
which  flowers  during  the  months  of  November, 
December  and  January,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  email-flowered  Oncidiums  and  one  of  the  most 
tractable  uuder  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
volcano  of  Chiriqui,  in  Veragua,  at  an  elevation 
of  8000  feet.  Experience  has  taught  me  that, 
although  it  grows  very  well  through  the  warm 
summer  months  with  the  Odontoglossums,  it  re- 
quires a  little  warmth  to  properly  mature  the 
bulbs  and  to  prevent  damping  of  the  densely 
clustered  buttercup-yellow  flowers.  I  grow  it  the 
whole  year  through  in  shallow  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof  along  with  Miltonia  vexillaria. 
Through  the  drier  atmosphere  maintained  at  the 
season  of  the  year  above  mentioned,  the  flowers 
last  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks.  Another 
great  thing  in  its  favour,  I  find,  is  that  it  is 
capable  of  withstanding  our  worst  London  fogs. 
It  IS  generally  difficult  to  procure  large  imported 
specimens  of  0.  cheirophorum ;  therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  put  several  small  plants  together  and 
80  mal«e  up  good  specimens.  Imported  plants 
should  be  procured  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  Placed  in  shallow  pans,  with  the  usual 
compost  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  live  Sphagnum 
Moss,  they  soon  become  established  and  flower 
the  nrst  season. — Stems. 

Dendrobium  Macfarlanei.-Some  days  since 
I  sent  to  Mr  F.  M.  Bailey,  F.L.S.,  government 
botanist,  Brisbane,  a  stem  and  flower  of  this  plant 
of  which  I  send  you  a  photograph.  The  flowers 
are  small  emer.ald  green  ones.  Generally,  it  may 
be  termed  a  botanist's  plant.  I  also  sent  him  a 
careful  drawing  of  a  flower  of  Dendrobium  Mac- 
tarlanei.  The  following  are  extracts  from  letters 
received  from  Mr.  Bailey  in  acknowledgment  ■ 
September  27,  1895.— "There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  distichous-leaved  Orchid  re- 
ceived with  your  letter  of  the  24th  inst.  is  the  one 
named  by  Baron  Mueller  Dendrobium  Macfar- 
lane  .  I  pointed  out  to  the  Baron  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  diecrepancies  in  his  diagnosis,  tend- 


ing him  a  specimen  which  was  then  in  flower  at 
Bowen  Park,  and  he  at  the  time  agreed  with  me 
in  considering  the  plant,  similar  to  that  you  now 
send,  to  be  D.  Macfarlanei.  In  the  Baron's  de- 
scription no  notice  is  taken  of  the  marking  on  the 
segments.  His  description  of  stem,  foliage,  and 
pollen  -  masses  agrees  well  with  your  plant." 
October  4,  1895. — "The  drawing  and  description 
of  Orchid  you  send  belong  to  Dendrobium  John- 
soniie.  D.  Macfarlanei  was  named  by  Baron 
Mueller  in  1876.  In  1882  Prof.  Reichenbach 
named  the  one  corresponding  with  your  drawing 
D.  Macfarlanei,  but  Mueller  had  already  named 
this  D.  Johnsoni.e,  so  Reichenbach's  name  had  to 
lapse."  I  find  that  in  some  cases  it  is  easier  to 
get  plants  from  New  Guinea  via  England  than 
it  is  to  get  them  direct,  especially  where  they 
come  from  German  New  Guinea.  I  enclose  a 
photograph  of  probably  the  finest  D.  undulatum 
at  present  in  cultivation.  It  had  thirty  racemes, 
averaging  about  thirty-five  flowers— i.e.,  fully  loOO 
flowers — and  was  shown  at  a  recent  exhibition 
in  connection  with  the  Sydney  Horticultural 
Society.  The  stems  are  about  7  feet  6  inches  to 
8  feet  in  length  ;  one  was  9  feet  6  inches,  but  had 
about  18  inches  broken  oil'.  It  has  made  two  stems 
since  being  in  my  possession.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  a  list,  with  descriptions,  of  the  New 
Guinea  Orchids  that  have  been  described.  Can 
any  reader  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  such  ? — 
Hcoii  DixsoN,  Sydney,  Xorember  25,  1895. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  superbum.— Could 

any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  names  of  the 
parents  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum  superbum  and 
C.  L.  giganteum  ?  I  understand  the  parentage 
of  C.  Leeanum  is  C.  insigne  x  Spicerianum. 
Having  seen  both  the  so  called  sub- varieties,  I 
can  see  very  little  difference  in  them  from  the 
common  one,  certainly  no  trace  of  C.  insigne 
Maulei,  a?  some  hold  out  for  C.  L.  superbum.  I 
consider  C.  L.  superbum  one  of  the  finest  hybrids 
that  has  yet  been  raised. — C.  C.  W. 

***  Cypripedium  Leeanum  has  been  raised  in 
many  different  places,  and  by  crossing  several 
different  varieties  of  C.  insigne  with  C.  Spicer- 
ianum, the  result  being  a  very  variable  progeny. 
Raisers  of  hybrid  Orchids  know  well  that  even 
from  the  same  seed  pod  widely  differing  forms 
are  produced,  so  it  is  quite  impossible  to  trace 
the  exact  parentage  by  an  examination  of  any 
particular  flower.  This  will  probably  account  for 
your  being  unable  to  trace  some  point  in  your 
C.  L.  superbum  that  you  think  ought  to  be  there 
because  C.  insigne  Maulei  is  one  of  the  parents. 
\  ou  may  be  quite  assured,  nevertheless,  that  such 
is  the  case,  though  it  may  also  have  been  raised 
from  others.  C.  Leeanum  giganteum  was  first 
raised,  I  believe,  by  Messrs.  Heath,  of  Chelten- 
ham, but  from  which  particular  variety  of  insigne 
I  am  unable  to  say.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  varieties  you  mention  and  the  poorer 
forms  of  C.  Leeanum,  though  many  intermediate 
forms  exist,  and  it  is  possible  you  have  been  com- 
paring your  flowers  with  some  of  these.  The  in- 
stance you  have  brought  forward  is  really  an  in- 
teresting proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  fully  classify  Orchids.  The  numberless 
varieties  of  form  and  colour  produced  by  Nature 
unaided  have  long  since  proved  too  much  for 
botanists,  let  alone  the  many  more  now  raised 
artificially,  and  the  multiplicity  of  varietal  names 
must  eventually  tend  to  bewilderment  and  con- 
fusion.— R. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum.— The  elegant 
and  graceful  appearance  of  this  Odontoglot  will 
always  ensure  it  a  place  in  collections,  and  the 
flowers  are  perhaps  more  useful  for  decoration  than 
those  of  the  well-known  and  deservedly  favourite 
O.  crispum.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  long  and 
rather  narrow,  the  spikes  being  produced  from  the 
base  of  these.  They  are  often  3  feet  in  length, 
frequently  branched,  and  bear  a  profusion  of 
blossoms  each  about  .S  inches  across.  The  sepals, 
petals  and  lip  are  all  white,  with  many  bright  red 
spots,  the  latter  being  also  ornamented  with  a 
yellow  crest.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  plants, 
but  all  are  well  worth  growing.     The  most  criti- 


cal time  with  O.  cirrhosum  is  duiing  the  winter 
months,  when  it  often  suffers  from  want  of  light 
and  a  too  low  temperature.  If  the  cool  house  is 
kept  up  to  50"  this  is  the  best  place  for  it  at  this 
season,  but  where  a  much  lower  temperature  pre- 
vails it  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  warmer  house,  as 
it  is  often  growing  at  midwinter ;  otherwise  it 
is  a  very  easily  grown  kind,  easily  propagated, 
and  soon  makes  nice  specimens,  as  it  often  pro- 
duces good  back  breaks.  Some  plants  of  this 
species  have  a  habit  of  throwing  up  barren  spikes, 
and  unfortunately  these  cannot  always  be  detected 
at  first,  thoi'gh  they  can  generally  be  so  before 
they  have  grown  to  their  full  size.  No  method  of 
treatment  will  alter  this,  as  it  seems  peculiar  to 
one  or  two  species.  The  usual  compost  and  other 
details  of  management  as  recommended  for  Odon- 
toglossums  generally  suit  this  kind  well.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ecuador,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1875. 


ORCHIDS  AT  KEW. 


In  the  Orchid  houses  at  Kew  several  interesting 
and  beautiful  species  are  at  present  in  bloom. 
Epidendrum  latilabrum,  with  its  pale  green 
flowers  of  the  same  colour  as  the  joung  leaves  and 
stalks,  is  curious  and  pretty  when  closeiy  ex- 
amined, but  not  of  much  decorative  value.  E. 
fragrans  is  a  very  beautiful  variety  strongly 
scented.  The  petals  are  gracefully  shaped  and 
very  pointed,  clear  light  green  in  colour,  the 
lip  whitish,  striped  with  rich  purple.  E.  ciliare 
has  extremely  long,  thin  petals  and  a  white,  hairy 
lip.  Its  yellowish  green  flowers  have  been  very 
plentiful,  and  are  a  welcome  change  from  some  of 
the  more  massive  Orchid  blooms.  There  are 
several  plants  of  the  airy-looking  Platyclinij 
uncinata  bearing  numbers  of  their  pretty  pendu- 
lous racemes  of  greenish  yellow  blossoms  ;  many 
have  upwards  of  forty  blooms  on  a  raceme.  Very 
effective  among  their  more  inconspicuous  neigh- 
bours are  several  plants  of  Dendrobium  super- 
biens,  the  flowers  light  purple  in  colour,  and 
borne  on  long  arching  spikes.  A  handsome  and 
well-flowered  plant  is  Zygopetalum  intermedium. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  green,  richly  blotched 
with  brown,  the  lip  bluish  white,  striped  with 
rich  blue.  The  contrast  between  the  lip  and  the 
petals  is  excellent.  Masdevallia  Hincksiana  is  a 
pretty  yellow  variety,  the  colouring  being  very 
brilliant.  M.  octhodes,  a  small  variety  of  dull 
yellowish  colour,  was  flowering  in  great  profusion. 
Oncidium  Schlimi  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  a 
small  plant  bearing  a  freely  -  flowered  spike 
about  4  feet  in  length.  O.  cheirophorum  is  repre- 
sented by  several  small  plants  flowering  very 
freely.  The  blossoms  are  small,  of  a  lovely  clear 
yellow  colour,  and  borne  on  erect  spikes.  O. 
obryzatum  has  numerous  spikes,  branched  and 
many  -  flowered  ;  it  i.<  bright  golden  yellow, 
barred  with  brown,  and  sweet  scented.  A  well- 
marked  and  very  distinct  species  is  0.  ornithor- 
rliynchum,  with  soft  rosy  purple  flowers,  rather 
small,  and  sweetly  perfumed.  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora  is  well  represented.  A  very  striking  object  is 
a  splendid  plant  of  La'lia  anceps,  bearing  nearly 
thirty  spikes  of  its  beautiful  rosy  lilac  flcwers. 
L.  Arnoldiana  is  a  lovely,  though  less  showy 
variety.  Odontoglossum  maculatum  is  produc- 
ing its  sub-erect  spikes  of  blossoms  ;  the  deep 
yellow  blooms  be.iutifully  spotted  towards  the 
centre  with  rich  brownish  crimson  are  lovely.  A 
good  old  species  with  numbers  of  blossoms  is 
Cypripedium  insigne.  C.  insigne  var.  Maulei  is 
a  handsome  variety  of  it,  with  much  more  ^vhite 
on  the  dorsal  sepal  ;  the  whole  flower  is  finer  in 
colour.  C.  venustum  and  venustum  spectabile 
are  also  in  flower.  H.  G. 


Epidendrum  ciliare. — This  pretty  and  fra- 
grant species  was  introduced  just  a  century  ago 
from  the  West  Indies.  Being  a  widely-distributed 
plant,  naturally  the  colour  of  the  flowers  varies 
a  good  deal,  a  pretty  form  I  not^d  recently  being 
yellowish  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  pure 
white  lip,  distinctly  fringed  on  the  side  lobes  and 
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printed  in  front.  The  only  drawback  to  this  kind 
is  its  somewhat  shy-tlowering  habit,  but  this  may 
ba  overcome  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  drier 
when  the  growth  is  finished,  without  lowering 
the  temperature  much.  The  flowers  are  produced 
upon  short  spikes  from  between  the  apical  leaves 
of  the  erect  pseudo-bulbs,  each  spike  bearing  from 
four  to  eight  flowers.  It  blooms  at  various  times 
in  the  year,  usually  in  late  autumn  and  winter. — 
H.  R. 

Augfrascum  eburneum. — Although  rather 
stiff  in  appearance,  the  flowers  of  this  species  are 
very  attractive,  and  where  room  can  be  afforded 
for  their  full  development  a  few  plants  ought  to 
be  grown.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  requiring 
only  to  be  potted  or  basketed  so  that  the  roots 
have  plenty  of  freedom,  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere 
while  making  its  growth,  and  to  be  kept  free  of 
insects.  The  plants  attain  a  height  of  from  2 
feet  to  4  feet,  the  leaves  being  broad  and  leathery, 
each  about  2  feet  in  length  on  large  plants.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  axillary  spikes,  the  sepals 
and  petals  greenish,  the  large  heart-shaped  lip 
being  pure  white.  They  are  sweetly  scented  and 
remain  a  very  long  time  in  full  beauty,  provided 
they  are  kept  dry  and  not  damaged  in  any  way. 
It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  thriving  well  either 
in  peat  and  Sphagnum  or  pure  Sphagnum,  which 
must  be  kept  in  a  rough,  open  condition,  the  drain- 
age needing  careful  attention,  as  plenty  of  water 
is  needed  at  the  roots  all  the  year  round. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Wallicliianuin.— This 

superb  variety  should  be  looked  out  for  among 
importations  of  the  species,  as  it  is  an  undoubted 
advance  upon  the  typical  form.  Not  the  least  of 
its  merits  is,  that  bearing  longer  pseudo-bulbs,  it 
gives  a  greater  flowering  return  upon  the  same 
sized  plants,  from  thirty  to  forty  being  by  no 
means  un  unusual  number  of  blooms  upon  a  single 
stem.  These  are  brightly  coloured,  the  clear 
tinted  sepals  and  petals  contrasting  well  with  the 
maroon-purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  It 
flowers  freely  upon  the  last-made  stems  if  these 
are  properly  matured,  and  being  of  great  sub- 
stance, the  blossoms  last  well  in  good  condition. 

Coelogyne  flaccida. — Although  a  very  old 
species  and  not  so  ehowy  as  some  others,  the 
blossoms  of  this  make  a  pleasing  variety  among 
other  Orchids.  It  is  a  fairly  strong  growing 
plant  with  erect,  roundish  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing 
a  couple  of  deep  green  leaves.  The  scapes  are 
pendulous  and  carry  about  a  dozen  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  white,  the  lip  also  white 
in  ground  colour,  with  a  few  crimson  lines  at  the 
b'lse  leading  to  a  pale  yellow  blotch  in  front.  It 
thrives  well  under  similar  conditions  to  C.  cristata, 
and  is  a  widely  distributed  plant  naturally.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  Nepaul  in 
LS33. 

Ada  aurantiaca. — This  pretty  and  effective 
little  plant  is  worth  attention  on  account  of  its 
distinctness  and  the  fact  that  the  blossoms  con- 
trast so  well  with  those  of  other  Orchids.  The 
earliest  flowers  are  now  pushing  up,  and  where 
there  are  sufficient  plants  a  succession  may  be 
kept  up  till  quite  late  in  the  spring.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  do  not  open  fully,  but  the  spikes 
are  freely  produced,  and  consequently  a  bright 
effect  is  caused  by  the  rich  orange  against  the 
deep  green  foliage.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  rather 
peculiar  in  shape,  being  rounded,  but  tapering 
almost  to  a  point.  The  culture  of  A.  aurantiaca 
is  not  difficult,  but  cleanliness  and  good  drainage 
are  very  essential.  The  roots  are  rather  large, 
and  push  away  from  the  centre  of  the  pot  more 
freely  than  do  those  of  Odontoglots  and  other  cool 
house  kinds ;  therefore  a  rough  compost  and  a 
comparatively  large  pot  should  be  used.  It 
thrives  in  the  ordinary  peat  and  Moss  mixture, 
with  plenty  of  crocks  or  charcoal  intermixed. 
From  the  time  the  roots  commence  to  push  from 
the  young  shoots  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
formed  plenty  of  water  is  needed,  and  at  no  time 
ought  the  compost  to  be  really  dry.  Being  a 
native  of  New  Grenada,  it  does  best  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


EARLY  MELONS. 

Those  who  wish  for  ripe  fruit  in  April  or  early 
May  wUl  do  well  to  sow  now.  Of  course  much 
depends  upon  the  means  to  force  and  the  struc- 
ture in  which  the  plants  are  grown.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  Melon  culture  in  frames  in 
these  days  of  cheap  glasshouses  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  such  is  not  the  case  provided  the 
frames  are  well  heated  and  well  placed  as  re- 
gards full  light  and  sun.  I  have  obtained  good 
Melons  from  frames  early  in  May,  and,  pro- 
vided the  plants  are  near  the  glass  and  well 
covered  in  severe  weather  and  a  genial  tem- 
perature maintained  (not  less  than  05°  at 
night),  there  need  be  no  fear  of  failure.  Of 
course,  those  who  have  heated  pits  are  much 
better  ofl",  and  can  train  their  plants  close  to 
the  glass  and  keep  up  the  desired  temperature 
and  moisture.  Those  who  have  to  make  shift 
with  heated  frames  can  adopt  the  old  plan  of 
fixing  a  trellis  at  15  inches  to  18  inches  from 
the  glass  and  training  the  shoots  over  this.  By 
this  method  there  is  less  fear  of  damping  and 
setting  is  more  readily  performed.  Sow  two 
seeds  in  a  small  pot  nearly  close  to  the  edge,  and 
when  above  ground  thin  to  the  stronger.  Use 
a  compost  of  sifted  loam  and  leaf-mould,  making 
the  soil  firm  in  the  pots  before  sowing  ;  plunge 
in  bottom -heat  of  80°.  The  seeds  will  push 
through  the  soil  without  water  being  given 
if  the  compost  is  moist  when  made  up.  Plants 
grown  far  from  the  glass  thus  early  in  the  year 
soon  become  thin  and  drawn.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  show  the  third  leaf  they  should  get  a 
warm  shelf  as  near  the  light  as  possible.  I  am 
aware  taking  out  of  a  warm  bed  and  placing  on 
shelves  is  not  the  best  culture,  as  the  roots  are 
chilled,  but  it  ia  not  advisable  to  allow  the 
plants  to  get  weak.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
potting  on  if  planting  out  can  be  practised,  as 
the  warmth  from  the  bed  gives  a  stimulus  to  the 
plants  and  time  is  saved.  If  only  a  few  roots 
are  secured  in  the  seed-pots  the  plants  soon 
make  rapid  progress  after  they  get  into  the  new 
warm  soil.  Should  there  be  any  delay  at  plant- 
ing it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  shift  ;  in  such 
cases  it  is  well  to  give  bottom-heat  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

Fruiting  in  pots  is  not  so  largely  practised  as 
it  should  be,  as  I  find  much  time  is  gained  by 
pot  culture  provided  warmth  can  be  afforded  the 
roots.  It  often  happens  one  cannot  give  early 
Melons  just  the  bottom-heat  desired ;  if  the  heat 
is  obtained  from  manure  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  desired  warmth.  When  pots 
are  used  more  manure  can  readily  be  given  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots,  as  new  surface  dressings 
can  be  given  as  the  heat  declines,  and  when 
fresh  leaves  are  mixed  with  the  manure  the  heat 
is  more  lasting.  The  pots  can  often  be  placed 
on  turves  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  thus  get 
the  desired  warmth.  The  great  thing  with  Melons 
in  pots  is  not  to  overload  the  plant  with  fruit, 
two  or  three  being  quite  enough  and  only  two  in 
small  pots.  As  regards  size  of  pot  I  prefer  those 
12  inches  to  14  inches  in  diameter.  Larger  pots 
may  be  employed,  but  the  cultivator's  aim  is 
earliness,  not  quantity.  In  pot  culture  one  can 
give  a  richer  compost  if  it  is  largely  composed  of 
good  firm  loam,  as  there  is  less  fear  of  rank 
growth,  and  the  plants  at  this  early  season  are 
less  vigorous  than  later.  In  planting,  place  the 
pots  on  a  firm  base  to  prevent  shrinkage,  and 
make  as  firm  as  possible,  allowing  a  fair  space 
for  top-dressing  later  on. 

Frame  and  pit  culture  is  much  the  same  as 
regards  starting  the  plants.     It  is  well  to  place 


tlatea  under  the  soil  if  manure  is  used  for  heat- 
ing, as  the  plants  often  grow  too  gross  and  the 
flowers  refuse  to  set,  the  roots  entering  into 
the  rich  food  at  the  base.  For  frame  culture  a 
portion  of  old  mortar  rubble  mixed  with  the 
soil  is  advantageous,  and  prevents  water-logging 
and  damping  off  at  l;he  collar.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent practice  to  sink  a  16-inch  or  18-inch 
pot  m  the  bed,  filling  this  with  the  compost  when 
making  the  bed.  This  assists  early  setting  and 
the  roots  are  kept  within  bounds.  If  this  plan 
is  adopted,  slates  need  not  be  used  and  the 
plants  sink  less.  The  manure  often  sinks 
down,  and  the  plants,  being  tied  to  the  trellis, 
are  in  a  sense  hung,  with  the  result  that  canker 
or  cracking  of  stem  follows.  When  manure 
is  used  it  is  well  to  allow  rank  steam  to 
evaporate  before  planting,  and  to  use  material 
that  has  been  prepared  by  placing  it  in  bulk  for 
a  short  time  before  making  up  the  beds.  Huge 
beds  are  not  required.  Those  3  feet  wide  will 
grow  fine  fruits.  Half  a  bushel  of  soil  is  ample 
at  the  start,  more  being  added  as  growth  in- 
creases. For  early  fruits  the  cultivator  should 
aim  at  a  moderate  top  growth,  allowing  about 
2k  feet  before  stopping  the  main  shoot.  I  pinch 
at  2  feet  from  bend  of  roof  and  stop  lateral 
growth  at  one  joint  above  the  fruit  if  in  pots. 
A  temperature  of  70°  or  75"  by  day  is  given, 
allowing  a  good  rise  by  sun-heat  with  ample 
moisture  in  all  parts  of  the  house  in  fine  weather, 
airing  very  sparingly  and  covering  the  glass  at 
night  to  prevent  hard  forcing. 

G.  Wythes. 

Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  the  trees  of  this  Apple  are  affected 
with  canker.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  growing 
is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the  spread  of  this, 
being  heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  con- 
setjuently  cold  during  winter  and  spring.  Some 
of  the  trees  were  planted  as  maidens  three  years 
since,  and  have  made  good  progress.  If  they  had 
been  planted  deep,  or  had  been  too  freely  supplied 
with  manure  to  hasten  their  growth,  I  could  have 
understood  it.  I  had  previously  heard  it  said  that 
even  this  apparently  extremely  hardy  Apple  was 
subject  to  the  malady ;  now  I  know  from  experience 
that  such  is  the  case. — E.  M. 

The  winter  moth. — The  greased  band  which 
I  brought  up  to  you  was  intended  to  show  the 
great  quantity  of  moths,  principally  females  of 
the  winter  moth,  which  are  caught  in  gardens 
they  frequent.  As  this  band  had  above  1.30  moths 
on  it,  you  can  guess  the  immense  number  in  an 
orchard.  Some  years  ago  the  trees  had  almost 
every  leaf  eaten  off  by  caterpillars  and  were  very 
seriously  injured.  On  hearing  of  the  greased 
bands  I  adopted  them,  and  have  found  them  com- 
pletely efficacious.  Every  year  I  catch  a  great 
many  moths,  but  this  season  there  have  been 
more  than  usual.  It  is  well  to  have  the  bands 
put  on  early  in  October,  and  if  they  are  exposed 
to  much  heavy  rain,  grease  them  over  again. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  Oikwood  garden 
seems  to  be  especially  suited  to  the  winter  moth. 
In  the  two  gardens  here,  which  are  drier,  I  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  protect  the  trees.  —George 
F.  Wilson,  Heafherhayik;  Weybridije. 

Pear  Beurre  Bachelier  as  a  cordon. — At  the 
close  of  his  interesting  notes  on  Pears  at  page  478, 
Mr.  Burrell  asks  for  the  experience  of  other  gar- 
deners with  reference  to  Beurr^  Bachelier  in  cor- 
don form.  I  have  grown  it  for  some  years  as  an 
upright  cordon  on  a  wall  having  a  south-east 
aspect,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
it.  It  will  sometimes  miss  a  year  in  cropping, 
but  makes  up  in  the  following  one  by  producing 
extra  large,  handsomely-shaped  fruit  of  good 
average  flavour  and  perfectly  free  from  grit. 
This  year  I  did  not  gather  this  Pear  till  the  third 
week  in  October,  as  the  fruit  clung  to  the  tree  more 
tenaciously  than  that  of  any  other  sort  I  have.  The 
fruit  has  kept  well,  the  last  having  been  eaten  on 
December  23,  it  being  when  cut  quite  sound  and 
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free  from  mealiness.  This  latter  fact  proves  how 
much  longer  certain  Pears  keep  in  some  localities 
than  in  others,  as,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Burrell 
last  year  said  that  Beurrfi  Bachelier  was  one  of 
the  worst  keepers  he  had  to  deal  with.  When 
gathered  in  good  time  the  fruit  takes  on  a  beau- 
tiful golden  yellow  colour,  but  when  allowed  to 
hang  longer,  as  in  my  case,  the  greenish  tinge 
never  quite  disappears. — J.  C. 

Covering  Vine  borders.— I  find  that  the  old 
plan  of  covering  the  borders  of  early  vineries  is 
less  common  than  in  my  younger  days.  Why  it 
should  be  60  is  difficult  to  say,  as  I  regard  the 
practice  as  imperative  where  the  best  results  are 
expected.  Unless,  however,  the  work  is  performed 
in  a  thorough  manner,  more  harm  than  good  may 
result.  Gardeners  are  sometimes  anxious  to  give 
the  outside  borders  of  their  eaily  vineries  a  cover- 
ing, but  can  only  obtain  short  stable  litter,  and 
that  in  insufficient  quantities.  When  this  is 
placed  on  the  border  only  9  inches  or  a  foot  thick, 
it  keeps  the  surface  soil  in  a  wetter,  colder  state 
than  when  no  covering  is  given  at  all.  The  best 
way  is  to  rake  up  a  good  quantity  of  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves  in  autumn,  and  when  in  a  dry  state  to 
wheel  them  on  to  the  border  before  the  Vines  are 
started,  allowing  a  depth  cf  IS  inches,  or,  better 
Btill,  2  feet,  and  finally  thatching  with  reeds  or 
straw.  If  this  is  done  in  October,  the  latent 
warmth  of  summer  is  then  preserved  in  the 
border,  and,  unless  after  exceptionally  wet  winters, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  leaves  will  be  found 
comparatively  dry  when  the  covering  is  removed, 
say  in  May.  In  one  garden  where  I  was  employed 
in  Essex  there  were  three  outside  Vine  borders. 
That  of  the  early  forced  house  was  covered  in 
autumn  as  above  described,  «hile  the  other  two 
were  left  to  take  care  of  tlum.selves.  In  the 
border  of  the  first-named,  roots  were  so  abundant 
mar  the  suiface,  that  a  slight  prick  over  with  the 
point  of  a  fork  would  expose  many,  while  in  the 
uncovered  borders  no  roots  could  be  found  within 
a  foot  rf  the  top,  the  value  of  the  thick  mulch 
being  thus  conclusively  proved. — J.  C. 

Pear  Black  Achan.— Mr.  Temple  recently 
dr3w  attention  to  this  Pear,  which  must  formerly 
have  been  very  popular  in  Scotland.  It  is  very 
seldom  met  with  now,  and  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  it  exhibited  at  any  of  the  northern 
shows.  The  only  tree  of  this  variety  that  I  have 
ever  seen  is  growing  as  a  large  spreading  bush  in 
the  gardens  at  Castle  Higg,  in  this  county.  I 
have  known  this  tree  for  several  years,  and  it 
seldom  fails  to  produce  a  crop.  The  fruits  are 
ge  -.erally  small,  and,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Temple, 
neither  handsome  in  form  nor  of  a  very  attractive 
colour,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree 
as  long  as  possible,  and  are  placed  in  slight 
warmth  about  the  end  of  November  to  ripen,  there 
are  very  few  Pears  that  equal  Black  Achan  in 
quality.  — J.   Day,   Galloway  lloim,  N.B. 


lights  for  the  first  time  in  the  season,  an  attack 
of  mildew  being  brought  about  accordingly.  On 
clear  days  thus  early  in  the  year  the  temperature 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  down  to  a  safe  point,  or 
say  at  about  85°  to  !JU°,  by  com^mencing  to  open 
the  top  ventilators  directly  the  sunshine  reaches 
the  house,  more  air  being  given  according  as  the 
sun  gains  in  power.  If  ventilation  is  delayed  till 
the  house  already  stands  at  Sn",  the  chances  are 
nothing  but  the  admission  of  front  air  will  keep 
the  heat  down  sufficiently.  When  the  houses  are 
open  early  the  atmosphere  never  becomes  so 
parched  and  heated,  but  there  is  a  geniality 
about  it  that  strikes  the  expert  in  such  matters 
directly  he  enters  a  house.  If  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  open  the  front  lights  much 
before  the  genial  month  of  June  ariives,  let  it  be 
only  slightly,  and,  rather  than  set  them  wide 
open,  open  the  doors  at  the  sheltered  ends  of  the 
houi?es.  When  the  Grapes  are  colouring,  then  a 
good  circulation  of  air  is  desirable,  the  front  as 
well  as  the  top  lights  being  left  slightly  open  all 
night  long.  "  T.  R.  W."  must  not  go  to  the  extreme 
of  keeping  his  vineries  unduly  close,  a  stagnant, 
heated  atmosphere  causing  the  leaves  to  become 
flimsy  and  of  a  nature  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  mildew, 
or  to  be  burnt  up  on  an  extra  hot  day.  The  reijuieite 
circulation  of  air  can  easily  be  kept  up  by  means 
of  gentle  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  and  the  top 
air,  a  chink  of  the  latter  being  given  on  mild 
nights,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  unduly  lower- 
ing the  temperatures. 

What  "  T.  R.  W."  must  do,  in  addition  to  the 
other  remedial  measures  already  decided  upon, 
is  to  kefp  a  close  look-out  for  any  mildew  patches 
that  may  show  themselves  in  spite  of  what  has 
been  done.  I  have  always  found  mildew  extremely 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  a  few  patches  are 
almost  certain  to  show  themselves  on  the  Vines 
under  the  charge  cf  "  T.  R.  W.''  at  or  about  the 
time  the  bunches  are  coming  into  flower. 
Directly  they  are  seen,  either  dust  over  with  sul- 
phur or  else  sponge  the  affected  parts  with  a 
milde%v  composition,  and  this  may  mean  the  com- 
plete eradication  of  the  disease.  If  it  shows  in 
the  bunches  just  after  the  beiriesare  commencing 
to  swell,  >a  free  use  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  the 
only  safe  remedy,  applying  this  after  the  affected 
berries  have  been  carefully  cut  out.  Neglect 
these  precautions  and  the  Vines  will  soon  be  over- 
run by  mildew.  Sulphuring  the  pipes  or  other- 
wise generating  sulphur  fumes  is  not  a  safe  re- 
medy, as  it  is  liable  to  damage  the  tender  skins 
of  the  berries,  rust  not  being  the  only  evil. — 
W.   I.  ^  ^ 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 
I  .\M  much  obliged  for  your  article  on  mildew  in 
reply  to  my  in(juiry.  All  through  last  year  I 
gave  all  the  ventilation  I  could,  keeping  the  ven- 
tilators on  top  of  roof  open  even  all  night,  and  the 
lower  ones  round  the  house  all  the  day,  hoping  to 
ward  til'  any  return  of  mildew,  but  it  seemed  to 
have  no  eff'ect.  On  the  contrary,  the  mildew 
seemed  even  worse  than  the  year  before,  which 
was  the  first  time  it  made  its  appearance  after 
I  suppose,  about  twenty  years.  If  I  have  done 
wrong,  would  you  kindly  put  me  right  V— Thos.  R 
White. 

*..*  When  Grape  Vines  are  badly  over-run  with 
mildew,  it  will  continue  to  spread  whether  little 
(  r  much  air  is  given.  Currents  of  cold  air  play, 
ing  on  the  delicate  Vine  leaves  and  shoots  have 
been  responsible  for  many  bad  attacks  of  mildew, 
and  either  reckless  or  excessive  ventilation  ought 
to  be  avoided  in  any  case.  It  is  when  the  wind 
18  in  the  east  during  May,  and  sometimes  the 
early  part  of  June,  that  the  most  careful  ventila- 
tion IS  needed.  Very  clear  skies  usually  accom- 
piny  these  winds,  and  the  somewhat  fierce  sun- 
shine frightens  some  men  into  opening  the  front 


DECEMBER  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

DoRiNG  December  there  have  been  twenty-five 
wet  days,  the  amount  of  rain  registered  being 
rith")  inches  against  2  21  inches,  which  fell  on 
twenty  days  during  the  corresponding  month  of 
1.S94.  The  average  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
for  the  month  is  3'15  inches,  and  that  for  the 
Tear.'?4'79  inches,  which  has  been  almost  reached  by 
the  1895  fall  of  34  37,  that  of  the  unprecedentedly 
wet  1894,  however,  amounting  to  43'23  inches. 
Very  little  sunshine  has  been  experienced  during 
the  past  month,  only  2(5  hours  25  minutes,  not  an 
hour  a  day,  having  been  recorded.  The  average 
for  the  month  is  ■'iS  hours  .30  minutes,  and  during 
December,  1894,  the  sun  shone  for  73  hours  10 
minutes,  but  the  past  year  as  a  whole  is  well 
ahead  of  1894  as  regards  sunshine,  having  been 
the  more  sunny  by  216  hours  20  minutes.  The 
mean  temperature  has  been  above  the  average, 
though  not  so  high  as  that  for  December,  1894, 
the  means  being  1894,  45'5";  the  past  month, 
44  2°,  and  the  average  42  9°.  The  highest  tempe- 
rature recorded  in  the  screen  was  54  "4"  on  the 
5th,  the  lowest  on  the  grass  24'.">"  on  the  8th. 
On  eight  nights  the  thermometer  on  the  grass  fell 
below  fieezing,  and  the  readings  of  the  grass  tem- 
perature for  the  month  showed  a  mean  of  35  '.1°. 
Though  November  was  the  windiest  month  for 
two  years,  December  has  broken  its  record,  the 
total  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind  having 
been  9774  m'lcs  against  9327  miles  for  November. 


The  greatest  movement  in  24  hours  occurred  dur- 
ing a  south-westerly  gale  on  the  5th,  when  862 
miles  were  registered,  giving  an  hourly  average 
of  30  miles.  The  highest  velocity  reached  was 
recorded  between  the  hours  of  4  and  5  a.m.  on 
the  same  day,  when  a  rate  of  46  miles  per  hour 
was  attained.  The  direction  of  wind  has  been 
south  to  west  20  days,  and  north  to  east  II 
days.  The  continuance  of  the  gales  washed 
quantities  of  seaweed  ashore,  which  has  been 
largely  utilised  for  dressing  the  Asparagus  beds. 
In  the  shrubberies  the  most  striking  feature  has 
been  the  Dogwoods,  their  crimson  shoots  showing 
up  well  amid  the  brown  of  other  branches  and  the 
dark  background  of  Holly  and  Evergreens.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  they  are  used  so  largely  as 
their  tilectiveness  warrants.  December  is  a  month 
when,  in  the  open  garden,  there  is  but  little  to 
chronicle,  yet,  by  reason  of  this  paucity  of  beauty, 
the  value  of  those  flowers  that  enliven  the  dark 
days  of  the  year  is  enhanced.  During  this  mild 
month,  in  the  rainless  intervals,  the  south-west 
wind  has  been  balmy,  and  the  thrushes  have 
carolled  from  the  leafless  Elm  tops  with  a  prodi- 
gality of  song  that,  were  it  not  for  the  calendar, 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  spring.  The  Violets  have  been  in 
profuse  bloom.  The  Christmas  Roses — the  flower 
par  exrcllenre  of  the  winter  —  have  provided 
basketfuls  of  snowy  blooms  for  the  decoration  of 
the  house,  H.  n.  altifolius  being  at  its  best  about 
a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  when  the  little- 
grown,  but  beautiful  variety  known  as  Juvernis, 
or  St.  Brigid's  Christmas  Rose,  produces  its 
stainless  blossoms.  If  the  weather  remains  open, 
altifolius  will  give  a  second  crop  of  bloom  in  a 
week  or  so,  and  the  later  varieties  will  keep  up 
a  constant  succession  until  the  eLd  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April.  No  week  has  passed  withcut 
a  few  large  yellow  stars  from  Doronicum  planta- 
gineum  Harpur-Crewe,  and  Schizostylis  coccinea 
has  been  a  blaze  of  crimson  on  light  soils.  A 
heavy  soil  and  damp  situation  are  inimical  to  this 
charming  Winter  Flag,  and  under  such  conditions 
it  soon  dwindles.  Iris  stylosa  has  rewarded  a 
search  amongst  its  abundant  leafage  by  its  fragrant 
and  delicately  coloured  blossoms,  and  Jaaminum 
nudiflorum  still  garlands  bank  and  wall  with  gold. 
The  lesser  Periwinkle  on  a  rough  slope,  where  in 
the  summer  Ferns  and  the  refined  Geranium 
striatum  grow,  has  been  covered  with  its  blue  stars, 
and  the  white  Arabis  has  come  into  bloom  on  the 
rockery.  In  the  middle  of  the  month  Scilla  sibirica 
showed  its  first  turquoise-blue  spire.  St.  Brigid's 
Anemones  yielded  a  few  welcome  blooms,  and  here 
and  there  untimely  Snowdrops  and  Primroses  have 
come  into  premature  blossom.  In  a  particularly 
sheltered  garden.  Camellias,  Tea  Roses,  Fuchsias 
and  Polyanthus  Narcissi  were  gathered  at  Christ- 
mas time,  a  sufficiently  unique  midwinter  posy, 
though  the  last-named  of  the  quartette  had  not 
the  precocity  of  its  sister,  which,  as  I  recorded  in 
my  notes  for  the  preceding  month,  flowered  in  the 
open  at  Torquay  on  November  12.  Of  shrubs, 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  worthy  of  more  extended 
culture,  bearing,  as  it  does,  its  fragrant  blossoms, 
which  are  much  esteemed  for  indoor  decoration  in 
December,  the  leafless  flower-laden  sprays  being 
exceedingly  eft'ective  and  diffusing  a  grateful  per- 
fume through  the  room.  The  little-known  climber, 
Physianthus  albens,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south- 
west, and  the  other  day  I  noticed  a  plant  trained 
against  the  face  of  the  rock  which  was  bearing 
numerous  large,  roughly  corrugated,  pear-shaped 
seed-pods,  apparently  quite  5  inches  in  length. 
Bulbous  and  herbaceous  plants  are  growing 
strongly,  the  foliage  of  Gladiolus  The  Bride  and 
others  of  the  same  section  being  1  foot  6  inches 
high,  while  some  of  the  Narcissi  have  thrown  up 
leaves  nigh  upon  a  foot  in  length,  and  Crocus  and 
Snowdrop  are  well  advanced,  as  are  the  clumps  of 
Spanish  Iris.  On  the  evening  of  December  31 
the  sky  reddened  and  the  air  became  colder,  pre- 
saging a  change  of  weather.  At  midnight,  how- 
ever, as  the  new  year  came  in,  a  dense  mist  had 
rolled  up  from  the  sea,  charging  later  to  rain, 
with  which  the  earliest  daylight  hours  of  1896 
were  ushered  in.  S.  W.  F. 
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Flower  Garden. 


overhauled,  as  in  all  probability  there  will  be 
here  roots  and  seeds  of  all  these  wildings. 
Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  boggy  piece 
and  also  the  depth  of  the  water,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  cleansing  the  ground  to  cut  a  detp 
trench  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  away,  as,  minus 
the  moisture,  the  whole  thing  is  much  more 
convenient  for  preparation  and  roots  are  more 
The    ground    thoroughly 


THE  BOG  GARDEN. 
A  SHORT  time   since   you  solicited  the  experi- 
ence of  the  numerous  readers  of  The  G.^^rden 
on  the  above  subject,  and  I  have  looked  in  vain 
for   any   response.     Carefully   planned    in   the 

first  instance   and   planted   by  an  experienced    readily    eradicated. 

hand,  the  bog  garden,  as  I  understand  it,  may  ileanseil  at  the  outset,  attention  should  next  be 
be  made  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  enjoy-  directed  to  the  soil.  This  may  be  variable, 
able  departments  to  be  found  within  the  according  to  the  variety  of  plants  it  is  intended 
range  of  hardy  p'ants.  Fascinating  because  to  Introduce.  For  instance,  strong  growing 
by  its  adoption  you  can  in  the  space  of  100  subjects  like  Polygonum  sachalineDS",  the  As- 
square  yards  see  and  enjoy  the  smallest  of  the  tilbes  and  Meadow  Sweets  are  all  at  ^  —  ~ 
bog    plants   from    great   altitudes,    as    well   as  '  ' 


those  whose  noble  giant  forms  like  that  of  the 
(lunnera  and  other  plants  impart  a  tropical  as- 
pect to  the  whole.  Indeed,  the  bog  garden,  I 
mean  of  course  the  artificial  bag,  is  just  one  of 
those  places  wherein  a  vast  number  of  hardy 
plants  may  find  a  much  more  congenial  home 
and  be  braught  to  far  greater  perfection  than 


home 
in  a  fairly  stiff  and  moist  soil.  On  the  other 
hand.  Iris  Ktempferi,  Trilliuras,  Cypripe- 
diums,  Lilium  pardalinum,  L.  superbum 
and  other  such  things  have  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  soil  of  a  vegetable  character  such  a^ 
peat,  leaves  and  the  like.     These  latter,  again, 


venience.  Beds  of  various  sizes  will  be  needed 
in  proportion  to  the  kind  of  plants  that  shall 
hereafter  occupy  them.  For  instance,  the 
sloping  banks  at  the  edge,  which  may  also  take 
the  form  of  a  slightly  projecting  mound,  would 
constitute  excellent  positions  for  some  of  the 
hardy  Bamboos.  Similar  opportunities  may 
occur  at  intervals  throughout  the  margin,  and 
may  be  planted  with  such  things  as  Pampas 
Grass,  the  fine-foliaged  Acanttius,  Yuccas, 
Eulalias,  Astilbe  rivularis,  Spiiiea  Aruncus, 
Bocconia  cordata  and  others  of  similar  pro- 
portions, while  the  lower  slopes  and  depressions 
between  these  would  make  excellent  places  for 
Osmunda  regalis,  Lilium  giganteum,  L.  parda- 
linum, L.  canadense,  and  L.  superbum  in  peaty 
beds.  The  latter  three  of  these  are  really 
swamp-loving  by  nature,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  see  them  in  anything  approaching  per- 
fection otherwise.  In  the  moisture  so  close 
at  hand  such  things  simply  revel,  and  the  owner 


we  see  them  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of    foliata  revel  in  constantly  wet  mud. 


have  a  preference  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  bed,    of  them  may  for  years  see  them  towering  far 
while  such  as  the  Calthaa  and  MenyanthfS  tii-    above  one's  head  in  their  day  of  flowering— a 


Pond-side  plants  at  Fota, 


cultivation.  A  bog  garden  may  include  many 
Ferns,  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants,  as 
well  as  alpines  and  herbaceous  perennials. 
Bamboos  and  the  like.  In  fact,  in  the  artificial 
bog  garden,  many  of  our  most  beautiful  plants, 
which  Ln  a  summer  like  that  of  1895  have  been 
languishing  for  moisture  in  the  borders,  may  be 
grown  to  perfection,  altogether  surpassing  in 
general  beauty  and  worth  all  our  former  im- 
pressions of  them.  Of  suitable  material  then 
there  is  abundance,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  use  we  can  make  of  it.  Of  primary  im- 
portance, of  course,  is 

The  Positiok, 
and  where  this  is  of  a  moist,  boggy  or  swampy 
character  naturally,  matters  will  be  much  sim- 
plified.    We  will  assume  we  have  such  a  spot 
at  disposal,  a  swampy,  treacherous,  and,  as  we 


To  meet    veritable  picture  of  health  and  beauty.     With 
such    things   it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  constant  satura- 
tion    is   not   absolutely    essential, 
t  hough ,  ind  eed ,  t  hey  receive  it  m  ore 
or  less   in  their   native   habitats. 
Where   space  for   b'jg   gardens  is 
limittd,  a  very  charming  carpet  to 
the  Lilies  just  named  would  be  the 
Wood  Lily  of  North  America  (Tril- 
lium    grand  ifiorum).       The     two 
things  may  be  planted  or  replanted 
at  the  same  season  when  necessity 
arises.      The  Trillium,   moreover, 
would    come   in   spring-time   and 
would  protect  the  growth  of  the 
Lilium    against    our    late    spring 
frosts.      For   the    Lilium,   a   foot 
deep  of  peat,  leaf- soil   and   turf, 
with  sharp  river  grit,  would  form 
an   inexpensive   bed,  and   with  a 
mulch  each  year  of  leaf -soil  and  a- 
little   very   rotten   manure  would 
serve   them   for   many  years.     It 
may  surprise  many  to  know  that 
under  such  conditions  these   Tril- 
liums  would  in  a  few  years,  if  left 
alone,  attain  to  nearly  2  feet  and 
be  matchless  in  the  size  and  purity 
of  their  flowers.     Some  years  ago 
at  a  leading  exhibition  I  got  into 
conversation     with    an   American 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 
In  a  group  of   hardy  plants  I  had  what  I  re- 
garded  as  a  fine  mass  of  Trillium,  and  which 
in  truth  was   so  described  by  many  who   saw 
it.     But    the  American   was    amused    at    the 
dwarf,  puny  nature  of  the  exhibit,  and  went  on 
to  tell  me  of  plants  in  a  swamp   on  his  own 
estate  that  each  year  attained  to  nearly  2i  feet 
high.     From  further  remarks  which  were  teem- 
ing with  interest,  as  the  gentleman  in  question 
had  a  good  knowledge    of    the  best  of  North 
American  floweis,   it  was   very  clear  that    we 
only  rece'.ve  very  small  tubers  of  these  things 
in  England.     These  tiny  tubers  require  to  be 

real 
deep   in  the  central  parts  and  gradually  rising  I  """"'  """  """="  '""j  ^o-cvuj.oi.cv.  lu  lo  <•  „ 
at  the  entrances.     The  soil  taken  from  the  paths 
may,  if  good  enough,  be  used  to  form  the  raised 
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the  varied  degrees  of  moisture  which  the  plants 
prefer  will  be  quite  an  easy  matter  in  an  arti- 
ficially constructed  bog  by  the  adoption  of  an 
undulating  surface  throughout.  Slightly  raised 
beds  or  mounds  are  by  far  the  most  convenient, 
and  certainly  the  most  economic,  way  of  pro- 
viding for  the  greatest  number  of  plants. 
Formation. 
The  shape  of  course  should  be  irregular,  and 
unless  a  depression  of  the  whole  exists,  let  this 
receive  the  next  attention ,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  highest  part  wUl  be  9  inches  below  the 


usual  surrounding  soil      The  paths  should  next      j^^^^  ^^^'^^^^  yf^f^^^  ^^-^^-^ 

be   dealt  with,  excavating  these  nearly  a  foot  ^j^^^     but  when  fully  (stablished  it  fs  a  g 


beds  for   the   planting  of  moist-loving  plants. 


are  wont  to  regard   it,  useless   piece   of  land,  such   as  are  content  if  their  roots  only  reach 

under  water  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     Such  water.     The  sides  of  these  beds  may  need  rough 

a  spot  will  be  sure  of  its  crop  of  naturally  water-  support,    such   as    rude    sandstone    blocks   or 

loving  plants,   such  as  Rushes,  Sedges,  or  the  similar  pieces  of  wood,  to  keep  the  soil  in  its 

like,  and  the  first  business   must   be   to   root  place.     These,  or  similar  things,  may  also  form 

them     out    one    and    all.      In    doing    so,     be  stepping  stones  in  the  wetter  parts,  as  by  this 

careful  that  12  inches  or  so  of  the  margin  be  means  the  plants  may  be  viewed  without  incon- 


plant  indeed.  In  another  of  these  depressions 
Cypripedium  spectabile  could  easily  be  esta- 
blished, or  a  bed  may  be  devoted  to  the  more 
showy  hardy  kinds  generally,  giving  0  inches 
of  peat  or  more,  if  obtainable,  with  leaf  Eoil 
added.  The  species  named  is  rather  late  in 
sending  up  its  growth,  and  affords  plenty  of 
time  for  a  carpet  of  Trillium  erectum  or  T. 
erythrocarpum  to  flower  before  much  headway 
is  made.     Other  beautiful  carpeting  plants  for 
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these   would  be  found  in  the  American  May- 
flower (Epigjua  repens)  or  Pratia  angulata,  and 
if  the  position  be  shaded,  as  itsliould  be  for  the 
CypripediuDis,  a  charming   yet  delicate  fringe 
may  be  found  in  Adiantum  pedatum.     Besides 
C.  spectabile,  C.  pubescens  and  C.  parvifloruui 
are  well  deserving  attention,  together  witli  Or- 
chis foliosa,  the  beautiful  "Madeira Orchis,"  and 
the  Habenariaa,  especially  H.  ciliaris  and  fim- 
briata  ;  all  delight  in  moisture  and  require   but 
little  root  room.     Then  if  a  glow  of  rich  colour 
was   needed    in    such    places    it   could   readily 
be  supplied  in   Spir;ea  venusta  or  S.  palmata, 
both    delighting     in     moist    or     wet     soil     of 
quite   ordinary  character.     Another  fine  eflect 
may    be    had    by    grouping   Lobelia    fulgens, 
or  indeed  any  of   the   Lobelias,   as   L.   syphi- 
litica   and   the   like.      In    wet    parts    may   be 
planted  Osmunda  regalis  and  its  crested  form, 
Onoclea    sensibilis,    Struthiopteris    germanica, 
and  Astilbe  rivularis,  allowing  good  room  for 
development  for  each.     Indeed  such  as  these, 
and  to  which  Spirwa  Aruncus  should  be  added, 
are   best   suited   for   isolated  examples  in  the 
larger  bog  garden.     Groups  of  the  herbaceous 
Phloxes  in  their  best  and  most  distinct  shades, 
particularly  of   salmon   scarlet  and  the  purest 
white,  would  find  their  natural  longings  com- 
pletely satisfied  in  the  bog  garden,  and  provide 
an    exceptional  array   of  colour.      In  English 
gardens  it  is  only  in  a  moist  season  that  we  see 
the  Phlox  in  even  fair  condition,  for  the  reason 
that  cultivators  have    overlooked  an  essential 
in  their  culture,  viz.,  that  the  original  species 
is  a  native  of  wet  meadows.     Tliis  condition  we 
can   best  imitate  by   deep   digging  and  heavy 
manuring,  and  so  much  the  better  if  the  beds 
of  these  be  saturated  occasionally  with  liquid 
manure  or  water.     Only  in  the  constant  cool- 
ing moisture  of  the  bog  can  Primula  japonica 
be  seen  in  perfection,  for  here  wiU  it  produce 
immense  rosettes  of  leaves  24  feet  across,  and 
giant  whorls  of  its  vivid  crimson  flowers,  attain- 
ing to  nearly  the  same   height.     I  once  esta- 
blished a  lot  of  this  Primula  beside  a  stream- 
let  that  supplied  the  bog  with  moisture,  and 
though   years    ago,   their    luxuriance  is    quite 
fresh  with  me  to-day.     For  this  hint  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Brown,   who  for 
many  years  was  manager  for  Mr.  Rolit.  Parker 
at  Tooting.      At  this  place  ai|uatics,  bog  plants, 
and  those  loving  moisture  were  severally  cared 
for,  and  among  them  the  above  Primula,  then  a 
novelty.     A  trial   plant    was    inserted    in    the 
bank    supporting    a    special    aquatic    bed   for 
Aponogeton     distachyon.       Induced     by     the 
moisture,  the  long  fleshy  roots  of  the  Primula 
quickly    descended,    and     a     plant     of     giant 
proportions — the    largest    I    have     ever     seen 
— resulted.     Another    charming     Primrose    is 
that   from    the  swampy  mountain  meadows  of 
the     Himalayas,    P.    sikkimensis,     essentially 
moisture-loving  and   capable   of   capital   eflect 
when  so  treated.     But  to  get  the  best  results 
this  must  be  treated  as  a  biennial,  grown  on 
quickly,  and  planted  in  the  bog  as  soon  as  large 
enough   to    handle ;    indeed,    I    am    not    sure 
whether  a  good  crop  may  not  be  kept  up  by 
sowing  the  seed  broadcast  in  the  boggy  soil. 
Select  a  rather  low  bed  for  this,  and  a  moisture- 
laden   bank   for  P.  japonica.     Of   the  latter  a 
score  or  fifty  plants  would  make  a  fine  group. 
Other  species  of  Primula  suited  to  the  higher 
and  drier  parts  of  the  bog  would  be  found  in 
cashmeriana,   capitata,  denticulata,  rosea,  fari- 
nosa,  involucrata,  viscosa,  and  others,  all  alike 
beautiful    in   their  way,  and  attaining  greater 
vigour  with  the  occasional  abundant  moisture. 
Some  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  the  viscosa  type  are 
better  forslight  shade,  such  as  may  be  provided  by 
Dielytra  spectabilis  (a  really  delightful  plant  in 


boggy  ground),  Spirfea  astilboides,  such  Bamboos 
as  Metake,  which  at  a  little  distance  from  and 
above  the  plants  to  be  shaded  would  be  helpful. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  many  shade- 
loving  plants  delight  in  full  sun  when  given 
abundant  moisture  at  the  root.  Particularly 
noticeable  is  this  with  the  Liliums  I  have  noted 
previously.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the 
bog  garden  should  be  aglow  with  such  things  as 
Marsh  Marigolds  in  single  and  double  forms. 
In  the  wet  mud  in  the  lower  parts  and  about 
the  stepping  stones  these  would  appear  quite 
natural,  and  in  like  places  Ficaria  grandifiora,  a 
plant  too  rarely  seen,  with  its  expanded  blos- 
soms of  shining  gold  ;  then  Senecio  Doronicum, 
with  golden  orange  flowers,  Dielytra  eximia, 
TroUius,  Narcissus  poeticus  and  its  double 
form.  The  whole  or  any  of  the  Dentarias  and 
Dodecatheons  likewise  are  all  well  suited  for 
the  raised  parts  where  the  roots  will  touch  the 
moisture.  In  these  positions  it  is  astonishing 
what  moisture  does  for  the  plants,  many  of 
which  have  no  real  affinity  to  the  bog  whatever, 
but  yet  are  greatly  benefited  by  their  introduc- 
tion into  it.  The  Dodecatheons,  for  instance, 
in  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  par- 
ticularly D.  Jeifrayanum,  grow  to  a  large  size, 
though  I  have  grown  this  in  a  heavy  clay  soil 
over  lias  clay  almost  as  large,  but  in  a  moist 
season.  Hepaticas,  too,  are  greatly  improved 
in  company  with  these  last,  while  the  charming 
eflfects  that  may  be  produced  are  almost  without 
end.  Corydalis  nobilis  in  peat  and  loam,  0. 
lutea,  together  with  the  Water  Mimulus  (M. 
luteus),  all  provide  rich  masses  of  yellow  diffi- 
cult to  excel.  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  G.  Andrewsi, 
as  well  as  G.  verna  I  have  grown  charmingly  in 
the  bog.  Nor  is  the  list  of  plants  exhausted  ;  in- 
deed, they  are  far  too  numerous  to  give  in  detail, 
but  yet  to  be  mentioned  as  among  the  grandest 
are  many  Irises,  I.  Kajmpferi  in  particular. 
Meconopsis  Wallichiana  (the  blue  Poppy  of  the 
Himalayas)  produces  quite  an  uniijue  efi'ect  in 
the  moister  parts.  This  is  of  biennial  duration, 
and  must  be  raised  periodically  from  seeds. 
Scrophularia  nodosa  variegata,  a  beautiful 
plant  for  its  efiective  foliage,  Saxifraga  peltata, 
S.  Fortunei,  S.  Hirculus,  S.  granulata  plena, 
Soldanellas,  Senecio  pulcher,  Monarda  didyma, 
which  is  exceedingly  vivid  in  colour ;  Sisyrin- 
chium  grandiflorum.  Polygonum  sphierostach- 
yuni,  and  many  more  are  all  much  benefited 
by  the  varying  degrees  of  moisture  to  be  found 
in  the  artificial  bog. 

In  those   gardens  where  no  moist   piece   of 
ground  exists  such  as  those  with 

Gravel  or  Sandy  Subsoils, 

it  will  ba  necessary  to  construct  the  bog 
on  the  following  lines.  Select  a  low  part,  if 
any  such  is  available,  and  mark  out  an  irregular 
outline.  Next  dig  out  the  soil  18  inches  or 
2  feet  in  depth,  preferably  the  latter,  so  as  to 
allow  of  at  least  G  inches  of  clay  being  puddled 
in  the  bottom  to  retain  the  moisture.  For  the 
purposes  of  bog  plants,  clay  is  far  superior  to 
concrete,  because  it  supplies  food  for  many 
moisture-loving  plants.  To  keep  the  clay  in 
position,  sloping  sides  will  be  best,  and  for  the 
soils  named  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  have 
more  than  a  small  outlet  for  excessive  moisture, 
and  this  at  about  12  inches  high  from  the 
deepest  part.  For  this  a  narrow  clinker  or 
rough  brick  drain  will  s\iffice,  so  placed  that 
the  outlet  may  be  blocked,  if  necessary,  for 
aftbrding  greater  moisture.  If  the  bog-bed  be 
isolated  and  removed  from  shade  and  shelter, 
a  good  shade  may  be  made  with  oval  Privet  or 
Thuja  Lobbi,  or  by  digging  a  shallow  trench 
around  the  upper  margin  of  the  bog-bed,  and 
using  Bamboos,  such  as  Metake  or  glaucescens, 


Polygonum  sachalinense,  or  Bocconia  cordata, 
the  two  last  valuable  for  their  rapid  annual 
growth.  Such  things  would  give  the  needful 
shade  in  summer,  and  would  also  be  in  keeping 
with  the  subject  under  notice. 

In  iarge  gardens  and  hilly  districts  the  bog 
garden  should  always  be  found.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  charge  of  just  such  a  garden.  On  the 
terrace  flower  garden  was  a  fountain  basin 
wherein  water  plants  were  grown  ;  the  overflow 
from  this  went  tumbling  in  many  ways  from  a 
considerable  height  over  a  series  of  giant  rocks 
into  the  rock  garden  pond  containing  Thalia 
dealbata,  Orontium  aquaticum,  Nymphseas, 
and  Sagittarias.  In  turn,  the  overflow  from 
the  rock  garden  was  conducted  to  the  bog 
garden  proper,  where  many  huge  masses  ot 
Cypripediutn  spectabile,  with  fully  a  score 
spikes  of  its  beautiful  flowers  to  each  tuft, 
grew  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  peat  and 
leaves  under  a  welcome  shade.  In  the  swampy 
watercourse,  before  the  bog  was  entered,  the 
Marsh  Marigold  in  variety  abounded,  C.  p. 
monstrosa  fl.-pl.  being  very  conspicuous. 
Here,  too,  Osmundas  were  rampant,  together 
with  Primula  japonica  and  a  variety  of  plants 
already  mentioned.  Dondia  Epipactis  and 
Ourisia  coccinea,  tightly  pressing  the  surface 
of  a  stone,  flowered  splendidly. 

These  impressions  of  the  past  are  not  readily 
forgotten,  as  they  gave  me  an  insight  into  much 
of  the  great  floral  wealth  of  some  of  our  showiest 
and  best  hardy  plants  when  the  moisture  they 
so  much  loved  was  within  their  reach. 
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THE  PHLOX. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  the  plate  of  herbaceous 
Phloxes  in  The  Gardex  of  December  21.  I  think 
the  Phlox  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  herbaceous 
plants;  so  easily  propagated  and  cultivated  is  it, 
that  no  garden  need  be  without  it.  If  I  venture  to 
add  a  few  remarks  to  the  excellent  paper  at  page 
480  it  would  only  be  to  emphasise  some  of  the 
points  and  add  a  little  on  culture.  The  French 
cultivators  have  raised  some  very  fine  kinds.  The 
original  P.  decussata  or  P.  acuminata  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Lyons  in  1812,  and 
described  by  him  in  his  trade  catalogue.  Its 
flowers  are  described  as  being  purplish  lilac  under- 
neath. It  differs  butlittlefrom  P.  caroliniana,  intro- 
duced so  long  ago  as  1728,  bDth  being  South  Caro- 
lina plants,  but  the  progeny  of  such  plants  would 
be  sure  to  give  lilac-coloured  flowers,  and  if  the 
colour  is  clear  and  delicately  soft,  as  it  is  some- 
times, they  are  well  worth  growing  for  variety. 
These  are  doubtless  the  original  parents  of  tho 
late-flowering  varieties.  P.  carnea  in  flower  and 
stem  seems  to  be  the  most  nearly  related  to  the 
early  flowering  types  ;  the  colour  of  this,  also  a 
North  American  species,  is  pale  rose  streaked  with 
red,  but  one  cannot  tell  how  much  any  of  the 
original  species  may  have  been  crossed  with  other 
garden  varieties.  The  early-9owering  lype  cer- 
tainly does  not  grow  in  favour  in  the  south  ;  it 
does  much  better  in  Scotland.  All  the  French 
garden  varieties  scam  to  partake  of  P.  decussata. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  paper  in  question  about 
seedling  raising,  but  this  is  a  system  of  culture 
which  anyone  can  adopt.  If  the  flowers  are  cross- 
fertilised,  distinct  and  handsome  new  varieties 
are  readily  produced,  but  if  no  pains  are  taken  to 
do  this  and  the  seed  is  saved  haphazard,  as  it  may 
be  in  dry  seasons,  very  few  will  be  obtained  better 
in  form  or  colour  than  the  parents,  but  they  will 
be  no  worse.  I  raised  an  immense  number  on  the 
haphazard  system  some  years  ago.  Plenty  of  seed 
could  be  obtained  from  the  plants  in  the  autumn, 
and  I  sowed  a  lot  of  it  in  February  of  the  following 
season  in  a  hotbed :  the  young  plants  soon 
appeared  and  were  pricked  out  into  boxes.  By 
May  they  were  strong  and  ready  to  be  planted  in 
the  open  garden.  I  filled  a  large  quarter  in  the 
I  kitchen  garden  with  them,  the  result  being  that 
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The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  a  disease- 
resister.  What  tends  perhaps  to  render  Celia  so 
much  more  valuable  than  the  majority  of  Carna- 
tions is  its  delicious  fragrance  and  the  long  season 
over  which  it  flowers. — J.  C. 


every  one  of  them  flowered  the  same  year.  There 
were  no  really  bad  ones,  but  none  superior  to  the 
named  sjits.  However,  thiy  were  replanted  2 
feet  asunder,  and  they  made  a  grand  display  the 
next  year.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  1  saw 
a  fine  lot  of  seedlings  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Sons'  hardy  plant  nursery  at  Broxbourne,  and 

also  at  Chtshunt.     Mr.  Geo.  Paul  is  working  for  a  TBE  GLADIOLUS 

much  dwaifer-growing  type,  and  apparently  with 

considerable  success.     The  newer  named  varieties  ,  Ax  amateur  grower  writes  to  me  in  reference  to 
are  not  nearly  so  tall  in  growth  as  the  older  ones  I  my  paper  on  this  subject  at  p.  465  (Dec.  14). 
used  to  be,  and  I  measured  some  of  the  seedlings    "^   "   ~'  :j  — i-i-   -^4.     ..:       ...  u..u_:j 

in  flower  at  Cheshunt,  and  the  height  of  many  of 
'  them  did  not  e-xceed  15  inches.     The  culture  may 
to  some  extent  have  to  do  with  this,  as  they  grow 


He 


taller  the  second  season  than  they  do  the  first.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  over-dwaifness  in  a  plant 
that  naturally  grows  tall  ;  on  the  other  hand,  one 
does  not  want  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  bare  stem  at 
the  base  of  any  plant,  for  it  is  difficult  to  retain 
the  leaves  at  the  base  of  Phloxes  when  the 
season  is  dry  and  the  plants  more  than  two  years 
old.  The  plants  I  saw  in  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries 
did  not  require  stakes,  and  the  form  of  the  flowers 
was  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
Most  of  them  were  as  good  as  the  named  varieties, 
and  some  few  of  them  in  advance  of  the  better 
named  sorts.  Several  had  pure  white  flowers  of 
exquisite  form  ;  others  were  tinted  with  various 
shades  of  purple,  lilac,  rose,  and  scarlet.  The 
writer  at  page  481  recommends  propagating 
by  cuttings  in  preference  to  division,  but 
does  not  give  the  best  time  to  put  them  in. 
I  once  saw  a  gardener  taking  cuttings  in  the 
autumn  and  putting  them  in  with  the  bedding 
plants,  but  it  is  well  known  that  good  cuttings 


has  given  considerable  attention  to  hybridising 
bulbous  plants,  and  amongst  them  the  Gladiolus. 
He  has  been  successful  in  getting  his  plants  into 
bloom  in  six  months  from  the  date  of  sowing  the 
seed.  The  plan  adopted  is  certainly  an  excellent 
one  and  ought  to  be  more  widely  known.  He 
makes  up  a  hotbed  in  March  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  Lettuces  and  Radishes  for  early  use. 
About  the  third  week  in  March  the  seeds  of  the 
salading  are  sown  in  rows,  and  between  the  rows 
the  Gladiolus  seed.  The  air  necessary  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Lettuce  and  Radish  crop  suits 
the  Gladiolus.     As  soon  as  the  salading  is  cleared  '  of  others. 


widely  distributed,  as  it  has  been  found  in  Abys- 
sinia, from  whence  the  Kew  plant  was  obtained  ; 
it  has  been  found  in  Angola  by  Dr.  Welwitsch, 
in  the  Zambesi  country  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  by 
several  others  in  different  parts.  The  only  way 
to  be  sure  of  obtaining  good  yellow-coloured  seed- 
lings would  be  to  take  the  pollen  or  save  the  seed 
from  a  yellow  species.  Perhaps  some  correspon- 
dent of  The  Garden  can  tell  where  this  plant  is 
to  be  obtained.  In  the  cross-fertilisation  and  hy- 
bridising of  the  Gladiolus  it  is  well  not  to  ignore 
the  work  already  accomplished,  for  amongst 
the  garden  varieties  some  are  exceedingly 
vigorous,  and  others  of  a  very  weakly  constitu- 
tion. The  seed  parent  should  certainly  have  a 
good  constitution,  be  vigorous  in  growth,  and  of 
a  good  habit.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  might  be 
derived  from  the  pollen  parent.  Of  course  it  ia 
just  possible  that  two  distinct  species  may  refuse 
to  be  cross-fertilised,  and  others  might  do  so 
readily.  I  would  here  urge  the  importance  of 
amateurs  taking  notes  of  their  failures  as  well  as 
their  successes,  and  recording  them  for  the  benefit 

J.  Douglas. 


off  the  Gladiolus  plants  have  ample  space  for  de- 
velopment.    As  soon  as  hot  weather  sets  in  the       Phytolacca   decandra  lutea. — This   is  de- 
plants  are  freely  watered.   In  May  the  lights  are  no  .  scribed    in    the    French     journal   Le   Jardin  as 


longer  required. 
The  year  1893  ^v  as 
hot  and  diy,  and 
in  that  jear  'some 
few  of  the  plants 
bloomed  in  five 
months,  and  7o 
per  cent  of  them 
flowered.         The 


Pond-side  plants  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Qlasnevin.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 

Miss  Armstrong,  Monlcstoivn,  Co.  Dublin. 


cannot  be  obtained  at  that  time.  Cuttirgs  are 
always  plentiful  in  the  spring  when  growth  takes 
place.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  started  2  inches 
or  3  inches  they  require  to  be  thinned  out,  and 
the  superfluous  growths  give  the  best  cuttings. 
They  will  root  out  of  doors,  but  more  quickly 
in  a  hotbed.  I  like  to  grow  Phloxes  in  pots, 
50  that  they  can  be  used  in  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory when  in  flower.  The  plants  are  grown 
out  of  doors  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  when 
they  are  placed  under  glass,  and  the  colours  are 
beautiful.  Early-struck  cuttings  will  flower  nicely 
the  same  season,  and  the  plants  may  be  flowered  in 
5-inch  and  (iinch  pots.  Amateurs  may  say,  "  What 
is  the  use  of  growing  a  perfectly  hardy  plant 
like  the  Phlox  in  pots  ?  "  No  use,  perhaps,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  amateur  with,  perhaps, 


only  one  small  house  for  everything,  but  gardeners  of  Spofforth,  and  believes  that  the  soil  there  is 

who  have  to  furnish  a  conservatory  with  flowering  over  the    magnesian    limestone.     He    has    been 

plants  all  the  year  round  will  find  Phloxes  most  working  on  the  lines  indicated  by  me  at  p.  145  nf 

useful,  not  only  for  the  effect  produced  by  the  last  year's  volume,  and   has   tried   to   cultivate 

handsome  spikes  of  bloom,  but  for  their  exquisite  many  distinct  species,  his  great  ambition  being 

perfume.                                               J.  Douglas.  to  raise  quite  hardy  varieties.     He  is  trying  G. 

oppositiBorus  as  a  seed  and  pollen-bearer. 

Carnation    Celia.  —  This    charming    sweet-  The  only  reference  I  have  to  G.  Quartinianus  is 

scented   variety  appears  to  be  but  little  known,  !  the  Botanical  Mmjazine,   plate  6739.     The  plant 


year  1894  was  wet,  and  few  flowered,  none 
earlier  than  six  months  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing. During  the  past  season  they  have  done 
well,  and  produced  even  better  spikes  than  the 
old-established  bulbs.  Doubtless  the  rich  ma- 
terial into  which  the  roots  run  and  the  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water  in  the  hot  weather 
cause  the  rapid  growth  and  the  early  produc- 
tion of  flower-spikes.  In  pot  culture  the  roots  are 
too  much  confined,  the  plants  not  having  space 
enough  to  allow  of  the  full  development  of  the   this  purpose, 

tap  roots,  one  being  sent  down  from  each  plant  Chinese  have  long  treated  it  like  flax, 
as  the  basis  of  the  future  bulb.  The  same  pro-  blossoms  of  the  Sunflower  a  yellow  dye  is  made, 
cess  gofs  on  in  many  other  bulbs,  such  as  the  Thus  the  Palm  has  hardly  more  uses  than  the 
Tulip,  Crocus,  Lily,  &c.  My  correspondent  Sunflower,  which  most  of  us  have  hitherto  been 
writes  from  Sussex,  and  grows  his  plants  on  the  accustomed  to  think  fit  only  for  ornamental  pur- 
Hastings  green  sand.     He  also  knows  something  ;  poses. 


having  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Black  Sea,  and  introduced 
into    France    by    a    nurseryman     at 
Moulins,  who  will  distribute  it  when 
a  sufficient  stock  has  been  obtained. 
This  variety  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
type  in  the  leaves  being  pale  yellow 
with  irregular  green   blotches,   while 
the  stems  are  rose  coloured.     As  the 
berries  retain  the  blackish  hue  of  the 
normal    form   they  afford  a    marked 
contrast  to  the  light  coloured  foliage. 
Uses  of  the  Sunflower. — In  China 
and  Russia  the  Sunflower  is  raised  for 
its  seeds  at  the  rate  of  nearly  half  a 
million  pounds  a  year.     In  India,  also, 
great  importance  is   attached  to  the 
plant,  and  the  seeds  are  harvested  for 
food  for  farm  animals  and  for  poultry. 
It  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  food,  and 
is  just  as  effective  as  more  expensive 
grain.     Sunflower  oil  is  now  in  increas- 
ing demand.     Most  of  the  oil  comes 
from  Russia,  and  in   its  crude  state  ia 
used  by  painters  for  inside  work.     For 
varnishing,  however,  it  does  not  equal 
linseed  oil.     It  takes  about  one  bushel 
of  seed  to  make  a  gallon  of  oil.     Epi- 
cures will    be  interested  in   learning 
that  Sunflower  oil  in  its  refined  state 
is  now  actively  competing  with  olive 
oil.     After  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  the 
residue  is  made  into  cakes  for  cattle  food.     Of 
course  these  cakes  are  not  so  nutritious  as  food 
made  from  fresh  seeds,  but  yet  they  are  of  value. 
In  India  many  natives  depend  on  a  kind  of  bread 
made  from  Sunflower  seeds.     When  stripped  of 
their  leaves  and  heads  the  stalks  are  dried  and 
used  for  fuel.     Nor  is  this  all.     From  the  leaves  of 
the   Sunflower  cheap  cigars  are  made,  and   few 
realise  to  what  an  extent  the  leaves  are  used  for 
As  to  the  fibre  of  the  stalks,  the 
From  the 


but  anyone  seeing  it  as  I  saw  it  at  Gunton  last   from  which  it  is  figured  flowered  in  October ;  the 

autumn  will  not,  I  think,  be  long  in  procuring  it.  '  flowers  appear  to  be  of  a  good  yellow,  "  more  or  ^ 

The  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in    less  flushed  and  spotted  with  scarlet."     The  plant    cial  purposes  and  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 

great  profusion  on  etout  stems,  is  a  delicate  pink.  1  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  6.  Baker.     It  seems  to  be  I  strong  stocky  plants  by,  say,  the  middle  of  April 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Propagating. — Although  where  large  quantities 
of  bedding  plants  have  to  be  propagated  the 
bulk  may  stand  over  for  a  few  more  weeks,  there 
are  some  things  which  demand  attention  thus 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  work  of  increasing  them 
either  from  seed,  cuttings  or  division  must  soon 
commence.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  plants  that  are  likely  to  be  required  for  spe- 
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Cobiea  scandeiis  and  C.  8.  variegata  are  two  of  Llic 
best  plants  available  for  the  rapid  eummer  clothini; 
of  pillar?,  balconies,  trellis-work,  &c.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  towards  tho  end  of  January  in 
bottom-heat,  preferably  singly  in  small  |iots. 
Marguerites  or  Paris  Daisies  rank  among  the  best 
plants  for  large  vases  and  boxes,  also  as  summer 
pot  plants  to  mi.x  with  other  things.  Both  the 
large  and  small-Bowered  white,  also  Etoile  d  Or, 
are  all  worth  growing.  The  stock  must  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  disease  on  any  of  the  larger  leaves,  the 
extreme  tip.s  of  the  shoots  may  be  taken  as  cut- 
tings and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stock  con- 
signed to  the  furnace.  Ivyleaved  Pelargoniums 
associate  admirably  as  trailing  plants  with  the 
Marguerites  :  three  grand  sorts  in  their  respective 
colours  are  Rjecroft  Surprise,  Corder's  Glory  and 
Galilee.  Tips  of  the  shoots  of  these  may  be  in- 
serted and  the  old  stock  cut  hard  back  and 
allowed  to  break  away  from  the  base.  A  batch 
of  Heliotrope  will  come  in  very  acceptable,  and  if 
the  stock  of  Fuchsias  is  not  large,  a  few  old  plants 
may  be  placed  in  warmth  to  secure  cuttings  as 
soon  as  possible.  Sturdy  free-flowering  varieties 
are  the  best  for  outdoor  work.  Cuttings  of  the 
four  species  above-named  may  be  worked  on  singly 
into  4  inch  pots  so  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and 
grown  on  in  these  until  turning-out  time.  If  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots,  a  little  weak  manure  water 
occasionally  will  keep  the  foliage  right.  The 
object  being  to  secure  short  stocky  growth,  it  is 
advisable  when  shifting  on  the  cuttings  to  have 
the  soil  a  little  on  the  stiff  side.  A  good  strain 
of  Petunia  is  always  acceptable  for  boxes,  and 
there  are  some  semi-doubles  of  tine  habit  with 
very  large  flowers  that  will  be  found  useful,  and 
a  batch  of  Trop.x'olum  Ball  of  Fire  must  not  be 
forgotten.  If  Begonias  are  used,  it  is  best  to 
have  tried  varieties  instead  of  eeeilings,  and 
the  reciuired  number  may  soon  be  started, 
choosing  pendulous  varieties  for  the  edge  of  vases 
or  boxes,  and  those  of  erect  habit  for  the  centre 
and  back  row.  Plants  of  trailing  habit  with 
silvery  or  variegated  foliage  that  will  assocate 
well  with  scarlet  Trop;eolums  or  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums are  Gnaphalium  lanatum  and  the  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemum.  Things  propagated 
by  division  that  are  likely  to  prove  useful  for  box 
work  are  the  white  and  blue  trailing  Camp.anula8 
and  the  common  and  large- flowered  Musk.  If  a 
stock  of  these  has  been  preserved,  it  can  be  split 
up  and  placed  in  the  same  sized  pots  as  recom- 
mended for  other  things. 

Before  making  arrangements  for  the  spring  pro- 
pagating it  is  well  to  refer  to  those  notes  thatshould 
have  been  made  at  intervals  through   preceding 
summers,  to  make  sure  of  those  things  that  were 
respectively  a  success  or  comparative  failures,  and 
tti   increase  or   diminish    the   stock   accordingly, 
although    at    the   same    time   due   regard   must 
always   be  given  to  exceptional   climatic   condi- 
tions, and  special  notes  made  with  reference  to 
this  matter  are  always  very  useful.     Tho.se,  for 
instance,  who  noted  the  seasons  of  1893,  1894,  and 
1S!),5  have  cause  to  remember  the  difficulties  that 
attended    successful   cultivation   in  the  first  and 
last   of   these   years  on   all   hot,   dry   soils  where 
special   facilities  for  artificial  watering   were  not 
to  hand,  and  in  1S94  in  those  gardens  tliat  were 
low-lying   and   insufficiently  drained.     It   is   the 
power  of  successfully  resisting  the  variations  of 
seasons,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  adapting  themselves 
to   the   same,    that,    given    careful    attention    to 
planting,  enables  hardy  perennials  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  shine  conspicuously  when    plants   of 
more  tender  habit  are  comparative  failures.    I  say 
in  tho  majority  of  cases  because  some  perennials 
will  suffer  in  exceptional  seasons,  as  Violas  in  the 
summers  of  189.'!  and  1895,  and  Carnations  in  the 
February  of  189.5,  although  in  the  latter  case  the 
loss    was    emphatically    localised,    some     places 
suflering  little.     It  is  the  necessity  of  getting  all 
perennials  that  are  to  be  used  in  prominent  posi- 
tions in   tho  flower  garden  well  and  firmly  esta- 
blished that  has  led  me  to  advise  their  autumn 
planting,  except,  of  course,  in  those  cases  where 
t  has  been  found  advisable  to  increase  the  stock 


from  cuttings,  and  these  were  not  tufhciently 
rooted  to  warrant  their  transfer  to  permanent 
quarters.  With  the  season  (.January  1)  remaining 
mild  and  open,  there  is,  however,  yet  time  to 
still  further  increase  the  stock  of  perennials  and 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  tender  plants.  If  a  good  stock  is  on 
hand,  surely  beds  of  I'inks,  of  Violas,  and  Coreopsis 
or  Gaillardias  will  represent  the  colour  equally 
well,  and  be  infinitely  bettor  in  many  ways 
than  if  the  same  beds  were  filled  with  variegated 
Geraniums,  Lobelias,  and  Calceolarias.  As  for 
the  last  named,  their  culture  has  in  many  places 
been  entirely  abandoned,  and  Lobelias  were  very 
short-lived  in  the  summers  of  1893  and  1S95. 
Beds  of  sweet-scented  plants  are  always  in  favour, 
and  in  gardens  of  any  size  provision  may  always 
be  made  for  two  or  three  of  these.  Let  me  re- 
commend two  rather  nice  combinations ;  dot 
plants  of  standard  or  pyramidal  Heliotropes,  good 
bold  rings  of  Lady  Plymouth,  the  remainder  of 
the  bed  being  filled  in  with  Eucalyptus  citriodora, 
the  rings  Heliotrope,  and  the  remainder  a  mix- 
ture of  the  best  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums. 
Many  of  the  latter,  especially  those  with  finely- 
cut  leaves,  will  furnish  a  splendid  lot  of  foliage 
for  summer  cutting.  With  the  object  of  getting 
a  plentiful  supply  of  foliage  quickly  in  such  beds, 
I  generally  put  in  three  cuttings  of  each  of  the 
scented  varieties  in  a  3-inch  pot  and  plant  them 
out  just  as  they  are  without  splitting  up  in  any 
way. 

Pl,\nts  ix  flower  otiTDooRS. — Chimonanthus 
fragrans  and  f.  grandiflorus  (if  the  latter  is  the 
right  name,  for  there  are  certainly  two  varieties 
distinct  alike  in  colour  and  size)  were  simply 
grand  on  the  first  day  of  1896,  both  plants 
covered  with  expanded  flowers.  I  noticed  also 
several  expanded  flowers  on  the  white  form  of 
Pyrus  japonica.  This  is  always  the  earliest  of  the 
Cjdonias,  although  it  is  not  often  that  one  can 
chronicle  its  expansion  on  New  Year's  Day.  I 
find  also  a  nice  sprinkling  of  Polyanthus,  and 
occasionally  a  small  bunch  of  Marie  Louise  Violets 
under  a  south  wall.  E.   Bdrkell. 

Claremomt. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


STEPHANOTIS  CULTURE. 
Mr.  Igcilden's  remarks  on  the  general  mr-nage- 
ment,  and  especially  the  pruning,  of  the  Stepha- 
notis  will  be  welcomed  by  many  who  have  not  as 
yet  been  successful  in  the  culture  of  this  fragrant 
and  popular  stove  plant.     His  contention  that 
unlimited  root  space  is  often  the  cause  of  flower- 
less  growths   is  doubtless  correct,  and  my  ex- 
perience is  that  a  too  rich  larder  is  often  pro- 
vided, even  where  the  plants  are  restricted  to 
moderately-sized  pots,  tubs,    or   borders— ma- 
mire-free  loam,   leaf-mould,  and  abundance  of 
coarse  sand,  or  even  road  grit,  being  the  best 
medium    for   encouraging   a   thin,    wiry,    free- 
flowering    summer    growth.       The    only    time 
healthy    plants    reiiuire  manurial  assistance  is 
when  the  trusses  are  developing  in  spring  and 
a  strain  is  thus  put  on   their  vitality.     I  think 
ditt'erently   to   Mr.    Iggulden  in  regard  to  the 
existence  of  two  separate  forms  of  Stephanotis, 
this   opinion   being   the   result  of  many  years' 
close    oliservation.     The    first   proof  I  had  of 
this  was  when  living  under  Mr.    Mclndoe  at 
Hutton  some  twenty  years  ago.     When  the  fine 
plant   and  fruit  houses  were  erected,  Stepha- 
notis was  planted  at  intervals  along  the  whole 
length  of  a  span-roofed  stove,  the  roots  being 
confined   to    very  limited   spaces,    formed    by 
cementing  four  ordinary  slates  together.     The 
growths   were   trained  thinly  up  the  roof  on 
wires  about  a  foot  from  tlie  glass.     In  spite  of 
this    restriction  and  the   fact  that  no  manure 
was  used,  the  plants  grew  very  vigorously,  form- 
ing strong  laterals  and  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  no 


bloom  appearing  during  my  stay  of  several  years 
at   Hutton.     Mr.  Mclndoe  being  disappointed, 
procured  from  a  distance  a  plant  growing  in  a 
large  pot,  everyone  noticing  on  its  arrival  how 
extremely  thin  and  smooth  its  leaves  were,  even 
on  the  strongest  growths.    It  arrived  in  autumn, 
and  in  the  spring  following  bloomed  most  pro- 
fusely at  almost  every  joint.      Cuttings  were 
taken  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  stock,  but  I 
left  before  they  grew  to  flowering  size.     After- 
wards several  plant  exhibitors  near  London  told 
me  there  were  certainly  two  varieties,  the  thick- 
leaved  and  the  thin,  and  that  the  former  was 
not  worth  growing  except  for  covering  bare  and 
unsightly  walls.     Not  far  from  where  I  write 
there  are  three  large  plants  in  as  many  esta- 
blishments, two  being  planted  out  and  trained 
to  a  trellis  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  the 
third    being    confined    to   a    pot    and   trained 
similarly.     The  border  plants  bloom  annually 
and  profusely,  the  gardeners  priding  themselves 
that  they  have  the  thin-leaved  variety,  while 
on  the  pot   specimen,   which  is  managed  by  a 
very   skilful    plantsman,  I  have  never  seen  a 
bloom,  the  foliage  in  this  case  being  very  round, 
leathery,   and   heavily   veined.      So   much   for 
variety.     I  further  think  that  barrenness  is  en- 
couraged Ijy  keeping  the  plants  in  too  high  a 
temperature  during  the  winter  months.      Few, 
I  think,  are  aware  how  low  a  figure  the  Stepha- 
notis ■?  ill  stand  after  growth  is  completed  and 
yet  retain  its  colour  and  freshness,  always  pro- 
vided  a   minimum  quantity   of   water   only  is 
given  to  the  roots  ;  indeed,  if  I  mistake  not, 
those  who  grow  for  the  London  markets  give 
their  plants  much  cooler  quarters  even  in  sum- 
mer than  most  private  gardeners.    The  finest  and 
most  profitable  Stephanotis  I  ever  saw  grew  in 
a  low  span-roofed  pit  at  Beckingham,  in  Kent, 
the  heating  apparatus  of  which  was  so  imper- 
fect,  that  the    thermometer  inside  not  unfre- 
quently  descended  to  freezing  point.     The  roots 
received   no    water   and   the    house   was    kept 
quite   dry   during   winter,    and   iu   June   each 
year  the   plant   was  white  over  with  blossom. 
Many  err  in  unduly  shading  the  plants  when 
making  their  growth,  when  the  fact  is  the  Ste- 
phanotis revels  in  strong  sunshine  and  requires 
no  shade  at  all.     Even  when  trained  close   to 
the  gla.ss  in  small  structures,  scorching  need  not 
be  apprehended  if  a  little  air  is  admitted  early 
on   hot   mornings,  and   increased   immediately 
after  breakfast.     Then,  in  regard  to  keeping  the 
plants  free  from  mealy  bug,  the  petroleum  mix- 
ture quoted  by  Mr.  Iggulden  is  effectual  if  used 
with  judgment,  the  one  great  objection  to  its 
use  in  houses  through  which  ladies  are  accus- 
tomed to  pass  being  its  smell,  and  when  applied 
during  winter  sufficient  air  cannot  be  admitted 
to  warm  structures  to  allow  of  its  speedy  escape. 
Bentley's   soluble   paraffin,    however,    meets   a 
long-felt  want,    as  it  mixes  freely  with  warm 
soapy  water,  can  be  applied  liy  one  man,  and 
leaves  no  unpleasant   smell   behind.     Another 
good  plan  of  freeing  plants  in  pots  from  bug  is 
to  choose  a  fine  day  in  spring  before  growth 
commences,  remove  them  to  the  open  air  and 
lay  them  on  old  garden    mats,   which  can  be 
afterwards  destroyed,   and   thoroughly  cleanse 
the  foliage  with  clean  water  from   the  garden 
hose,  repeating  the  operation  again  in  autumn. 
If  a  warm  day  is  chosen  no  harm  will  foUow. 
To  sum  up,  the  chief  points  necessary  to  ensure 
success  are  first  to  secure  plants  of  a  good  va- 
riety, restrict  the   root  space,  train  thinly,  ex- 
posing growth  to  full  sunshine,  winter  in  a  low 
temperature,  and  cleanse  twice  yearly,  as  above 
advised.  J.   C. 


Rhododendron  Queen  of  Dwarfs. — This 
remarkably  free-fiowering  Rhododendron  will 
respond  to  a  little  additional  heat  as  readily  as 
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the  earliest  forme  of  Azalea  indica,  and  j  ust  now 
its  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers  are  very  welcome. 
It  is  one  of  the  charming  varieties  raised  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Ormskirk,  and  forms  a  neat  rounded 
bush,  which  when  not  more  than  a  foot  high  will 
flower  profusely,  as  each  shoot  is  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  blossoms.  The  edges  of  the  petals  are 
prettily  crisped  and  the  flowers  in  each  cluster  are 
borne  so  closely  together  as  to  form  one  rounded 
head.  This  variety  is  a  seedling  from  R.  multi- 
florum,  and  has  inherited  the  remarkably  free- 
flowering  qualities  of  its  parent.  For  flowering  in 
the  depth  of  winter  the  plants  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  their  growth  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible,  so  that  by  midsummer  they  may  be 
plunged  out  of  doors  in  a  spot  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  but  they  must  not  at  any  time 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  watsr.  At 
the  same  time  a  good  syringing  when  the  sun  has 
gone  off  will  be  of  great  service.  So  treated,  the 
plants  will  by  the  end  of  the  summer  be  bristling 
with  flower  buds,  which  from  their  thoroughly 
ripened  condition  will  force  well. — H.  P. 

Imantophyllum  cyrtanthiflorum  —  Being 
just  now  in  full  bloom,  thi^  Imantophyllum  is 
much  earlier  in  flowering  than  its  more  showy 
relative  I.  miniatum,  so  as  a  matter  of  course  its 
flowers  are  more  appreciated  at  the  present  time 
than  they  would  be  in  the  spring  when  the  blos- 
soms of  I.  miniatum  commence  to  expand.  I. 
cyrtanthiflorum  has  the  flowers  arranged  in  a 
crowded  head.  Though  the  blooms  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  case  of  I.  miniatum,  they  do 
not  expand  so  widely  and  are  partially  drooping. 
The  colour  is  a  kind  of  salmon-yellow,  but  it  is 
much  paler  when  the  weather  is  dull  than  if  the 
blossoms  expand  under  the  influence  of  bright 
sunshine.  Where  a  regular  supply  of  flowers  has 
to  be  maintained  a  few  well-established  specimens 
of  this  Imantophyllum  are  very  useful. — H.  P. 

Bsg^onia  Gloirede  Lorraine.  — When  this 
Begonia  was  first  put  into  commerce  by  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  one  of  the  merits  claimed  for 
it  was  that  it  flowered  continuously  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  This  reputation  it 
has  worthily  upheld,  and  where  a  display  of 
flowers  has  to  be  kept  up  at  that  season  a  note 
should  be  made  of  this  Begonia.  M.  Lemoine 
announced  it  as  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
B.  socotrana  and  B.  Dregei,  and  it  first  flowered 
in  November,  1S91.  It  forms  a  neat,  freely- 
branched  little  specimen,  and  when  about  a  foot 
high  and  profusely  laden  with  blossoms  it  is  then 
remarkably  effective.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pleas- 
ing shade  of  bright  rosy  pink.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  now  well- 
known  John  Heal,  but  the  flowers  are  paler  than 
those  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  hybrid.  The  French 
form,  however,  seems  to  bloom  the  more  con- 
tinuously of  the  two. — H.  P. 


THE  WINTER  FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  Margaret  Carna- 
tions, as  they  are  termed,  quite  a  new  and  beauti- 
ful addition  has  been  made  to  our  winter-flowering 
kinds,  and  they  are  so  easily  grown,  that  anyone, 
even  with  but  little  knowledge  of  gardening,  can 
grow  and  flower  them.  I  have  grown  about  200 
plants  in  6  inch  pots  this  year,  and  as  these  were 
produced  from  an  eigh teen-penny  packet  of  seed, 
the  cost  is  also  inconsiderable.  The  seed  ought 
not  to  be  sown  too  early.  The  plants  when  well 
attended  to  begin  to  flower  in  four  or  five  months 
from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  I  sowed  the 
packet  of  seed  alluded  to  the  first  week  in  April, 
and  placed  the  small  seed -pan  on  an  ordinary  hot- 
bed, and  the  plants  were  up  and  the  seed-leaves 
developed  in  a  week  or  so.  The  point,  I  think,  of 
most  importance  is  to  get  them  pricked  off  into 
boxes,  placing  them  in  the  same  temperature 
until  they  are  established,  when  they  are  gradu- 
ally inured  to  the  open  air.  If  the  plants  are 
pricked  out  about  3  inches  asunder  they  may 
remain  in  the  boxes  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  pot  off  into  3  inch  pots.  When  well  established 
in  these,  pot  them  into  6-inch  pots.     They  grow 


faster  than  our  Tree  Carnations,  or  even  the 
border  varieties,  with  similar  treatment,  and 
arrive  more  rapidly  at  the  flowering  stage.  The 
potting  soil  should  be  rich,  good  loam,  to  which 
have  been  added  a  fourth  part  of  leaf-mould  and 
as  much  decayed  manure,  and  in  potting,  pound 
the  soil  well  in  round  the  sides  of  the  ball  of 
roots.  Firm  potting  is  a  desideratum  in  growing 
Carnations.  Another  way  of  treating  these  Car- 
nations, and  by  which  good  results  are  obtained, 
is  to  plant  out  the  young  plants  in  the  open  garden 
instead  of  potting  them  up  into  3inch  flower- 
pots. Plant  them  firmly  about  a  foot  asunder  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  but  if  time  can  be  spared,  a 
little  good  potting  soil  should  be  put  around  the 
roots  of  each  plant  at  the  time  of  planting  ;  the 
roots  work  into  this  good  soil  and  the  plants  can 
be  lifted  with  a  greater  mass  of  roots  in  Septem- 
ber, when  they  are  potted  into  the  6-inch  flower- 
pots. It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  plants  in  a 
cold  frame,  the  lights  of  which  should  be  kept 
rather  close  for  a  week  or  so  until  they  are  fairly 
well  established.  I  believe  the  best  results  are 
obtained  with  plants  that  have  not  been  planted 
out,  as  the  slight  check  they  receive  in  lifting 
them  is  certainly  injurious. 

When  I  sowed  the  seed  of  the  Marguerite  Car- 
nations I  also  sowed  seed  of  the  Tree  or  perpetual- 
flowering  varieties,  and  saved  about  600  plants  of 
these.  They  also  grew  with  considerable  vigour, 
and  I  was  interested  not  only  in  growing  some 
300  or  4(iO  plants  in  pots,  but  the  remainder  were 
planted  in  the  open  border  to  take  their  chance 
with  the  ordinary  seedlings  raised  from  the  bor- 
der and  show  Carnations.  The  seedlings  from 
the  Tree  or  perpetual-flowering  varieties  certainly 
grew  with  greater  vigour  in  the  borders,  and  in 
October  the  two  sets  of  seedlings  could  readily  be 
distinguished  at  a  distance  by  the  more  branching 
hibit  of  growth,  and  many  of  them  ran  up  to 
flower  in  October,  which  the  others  did  cot.  If 
these  had  been  lifted  and  potted  doubtless  they 
would  have  flowered  in  the  Carnation  house  now, 
but  I  had  so  many  in  pots  that  space  was  cod 
available  for  them.  On  comparing  the  seedlings 
from  th3  Tree  Carnations  with  the  Marguerite 
section,  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in  the  per- 
centage of  plants  that  flowered,  but  the  former 
were  considerably  in  advance  in  the  richness  of 
the  display  they  made  and  in  the  superior  quality 
of  the  flowers  and  their  longer  lasting  qualities 
either  on  the  plants  or  cut.  The  Tree  Carnations 
produced  large,  very  double  flowers,  which  had 
but  little  pollen  and  did  not  become  self-fertilised  ; 
whereas  the  semi-double  Marguerites  are  sslf- 
fertilised,  and  the  flowers  quickly  fade  on  the 
plants  and  do  not  last  long  when  cut  and  taken 
into  the  house.  There  are  not  to  many  single- 
flowerei  varieties  amongst  the  Tree  Carnations  as 
amongst  the  border  sorts.  I  find  about  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  of  single  varieties  amongst  the 
latter,  but  five  per  cent,  only  amongst  the  Tree 
varieties. 

It  is  also  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  the 
(lowering  of  seedlings  when  it  is  known  the  seed 
has  been  saved  from  good  parents  ;  moreover, 
it  is  much  easier  to  raise  seedlings  thin  it  is  to 
strike  cuttings  of  Carnations  and  grow  them  up 
to  flowering  plants.  Named  varieties,  of  course, 
will  be  grown  in  all  the  best  collections,  and  cer- 
tain choice  sorts  can  be  propagated  much  more 
readily  than  the  border  varieties,  which  are  in- 
creased by  layering.  The  Tree  Carnation,  as  its 
name  implies,  throws  out  side  growths  freely 
from  the  main  stem.  Cuttings  can  be  taken  from 
these  side  shoots  soon  after  the  new  year  comes 
in  and  propagation  may  go  on  for  a  long  period, 
but  the  cuttings  or  slips  struck  in  the  three 
first  months  ol  the  yeir  produce  the  plants  to 
flower  from  September  until  March.  Later  pro- 
pagated plants  succeed  them,  and  continue  the 
display  of  bloom  until  the  summer  -  flowering 
Carnations  come  in.  In  fact,  so  persistent  in 
flowering  are  Tree  Carnations,  that  I  under- 
took to  have  flowers  all  the  year  round  from 
two  dozen  plants.  I  could  not  cut  blooms  every 
day,  or  even  revery  week,  all  the  year,  but  an 
immense  number  were  cut,  and  before  the  last 


bloom  had  faded  another  had  taken  its  place. 
After  a  time  the  plants  produce  woody  stems, 
which  increase  in  substance,  and  two-year-old 
specimens  will  produce  many  fine  blooms  at  a 
time.  Of  course  the  cuttings  must  be  struck  in 
a  little  bottom-heat,  and  top-heat  as  well,  .^o  early 
in  the  year  as  January,  February  and  March,  bub 
when  roots  are  formed  the  young  plants  should  be 
potted  oif  singly,  and  gradually  inured  to  the  open 
air  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable.  Green- 
fly is  almost  sure  to  attack  them,  and  very  often 
red  spider  will  do  so.  Keep  the  plants  clean  by 
fumigating  with  tobacco.  When  the  plants  are 
under  glass — as  they  must  be  early  in  the  year 
— place  them  as  near  the  roof  as  possible,  and 
do  not  fail  to  admit  air  daily.  The  plants  do 
best  in  cold  frames,  from  which  the  lights  can  be 
removed  altogether  in  fine  weather,  and  about  the 
end  of  May  place  them  in  the  open  on  a  hard 
bottom  of  ashes  or  burnt  clay.  The  plants  ought 
to  be  repotted  aa  they  require  it,  potting  firmly 
and  treating  them  much  the  same  as  the  seed- 
lings. The  flowers  develop  best  in  the  winter 
season  in  a  light,  airy  house,  with  a  minimum 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°. 

J.  Douglas. 


SPIR.IiAS  FOR  FORCING. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Spirsea  japonioa,  which 
is  now  more  generally  known  as  Hoteia  or  Astilbe 
japonica,  several  other  species  and  varieties  have 
been  added  which  have  proved  equally  useful  for 
early  spring  flowering.  The  variety  of  the  above, 
called  multiflora  compacta,  is  by  most  growers 
considered  far  superior  to  the  older  form,  though 
one  drawback  is  that  the  foliage  is  not  of  such 
good  substance,  and  when  forced  early  is  very 
tender,  but  when  grown  under  cooler  treat- 
ment the  foliage  stands  better  and  the  dense 
masses  of  pure  white  bloom  are  most  effective. 
Spiraea  astilboides,  of  which  there  is  now  an  im- 
proved variety,  bids  fair  to  rival  the  above.  It 
forces  equally  as  well  and  makes  a  more  effective 
plant,  but  at  present  it  is  not  plentiful  enough  to 
be  grown  in  such  Inrge  quantities  as  S.  japonica. 
Spiriea  palmata  makes  a  fine  plant  for  conserva- 
tory decoration,  and  strong  English-grown  clumps 
make  large  plants,  which  are  very  useful  where 
much  space  has  to  be  filled  up.  I  mention 
English-grown  clumps,  as  I  find  that  the 
imported  roots,  though  they  may  appear  equally 
strong,  never  force  so  well.  The  white  variety 
does  not  grow  so  strong,  and  though  not  so 
valuable  as  the  other  white  Spirajis  alluded 
to,  is  worthy  of  attention,  being  very  distinct. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  refrigerator  lor  retard- 
ing their  growth,  the  Spiraeas  have  been  in  bloom 
nearly  throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  long  since 
I  saw  some  very  fine  plants  of  Spir;i?a  japonica  in 
full  bloom,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered in  the  least  through  the  unnaturally  long 
winter  they  had  experienced.  Although  they 
may  be  found  useful  at  any  season,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  spring  when  they  are  most  appre- 
ciated. Those  who  get  them  very  early  in  the 
season  will  already  have  started  some,  but  those 
started  before  the  new  year  comes  in  do  not  make 
such  good  plants  and  are  too  tender  to  be  of 
much  service  for  decoration.  All  the  Spiraeas 
start  much  better  if  the  crowns  are  well  covered 
with  some  moist  material.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
is  about  the  best,  but,  failing  this,  old  tan  may  be 
used  or  sawdust  will  answer  the  purpose.  Before 
covering,  the  plants  should  be  well  soaked,  and  if 
placed  under  a  stage  in  moderate  heat  they  will 
not  require  much  attention  until  they  begin  to 
peep  through  the  covering,  when  they  should 
have  the  covering  taken  off,  and  a  few  days  later 
they  should  be  removed  to  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  daylight.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  give 
them  too  much  heat,  as  it  only  induces  weakly 
growth.  Given  all  thesunlight  and  just  sufficient 
warmth  to  promote  growth,  they  will  come  into 
bloom  almost  as  soon  and  will  make  much  better 
plants  ;  this  particularly  applies  to  S.  palmata.  If 
the  crowns  s'art  away  evenly,  all  that  is  reijuired 
afterwards  is  careful  attention   to   watering.     I 
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may  mention  that  it  is  passible  to  over-water 
Spirajas,  though  when  they  get  well  into  leaf  they 
will  take  a  great  deal.  They  may  be  grown 
entirely  without  manure,  though  a  liitle  will  help 
to  strengthen  thefoliige  and  increase  the  size  of 
the  flower-trusses.  A. 


EUCHARIS  CULTURE. 

I  HAVE  read  "  E.  J.'s"  remarks  on  Eucharis  cul' 
ture  for  market  and  consider  them  in  the  main 
pound  and  practical.  I  must,  however,  differ  from 
him  somewhat  in  regard  to  bottom-heat,  ray  ex- 
perience being  that  it  is  very  helpful  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  beautiful  plant.  "  E.  .J."  says  that 
to  subject  the  roots  of  any  plant  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  foliage  is  altogether  unnatural, 
and  must  in  the  end  be  productive  of  mischief. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  ca^e  of 
Eucharis,  or  any  other  subject  that  is  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  warm  leaves  or  tan,  the  bottom-heat  is 
often  actually  less  than  the  top  in  hot,  sunny 
weather,  especially  when  grown  in  light,  well 
glazed  houses.  Moreover,  it  ii  a  well-known 
fact  that  to  attempt  the  culture  of  certain  plants 
without  the  aid  of  bottom-heit  would  be  to  court 
failure.  Take,  for  example.  Pine-apples  and  early 
Cucumbers  ;  deprive  these  of  bottom -heat  and  a 
yellow,  .sickly  appearance  CDupled  with  a  stunted 
growth  <iuickly  follows.  I  have  had  the  manage- 
ment of  Pines  in  five  different  gardens,  and 
have  always  found  that  when  the  plunging  bed 
declined  much  below  the  orthodox  figure,  roots 
formed  but  slowly  and  growth  was  correspondingly 
poor.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  fine  specimens  of 
Ixoras  exhibited  from  the  Pine-apple  Nursery 
years  ago  were  grown  in  a  bottom-heat  of  90°,  and 
they  retained  their  vigour  and  flowered  freely  for 
years,  the  pots  being  lifted  and  stood  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  for  some  days  previous  to  removal 
to  shows.  Probably  no  one  has  had  more  success 
in  growing  Eucharis  than  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton, 
he  naving  once  cut  2(11111  blooms  in  a  fortnight — no 
mean  accomplishment  in  a  private  garden.  Mr. 
Allan  attributes  much  of  his  succ3S8  to  the  use  of 
continual  bottom  heat  of  leaves,  lessening  this 
when  the  plants  are  at  rest  and  increasing  it  as 
soon  as  fresh  root-action  and  renewed  leaf  growth 
become  apparent.  I  have  a  few  plants  which  did 
very  indiflerently  when  standing  on  the  bare 
stage,  but  which  very  soon  became  vigorous 
and  healthy  whsn  placed  on  a  board  resting  on 
the  flow  pipe  of  a  Pine  stove.  One  plant  in  a 
12  inch  pot  has  at  present  eleven  flower-stems  with 
six  blooms  on  each  expanded  and  expanding. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  bottom-heat  I  may 
say  that  I  do  not  like  tanner's  bark  ;  cocoa-nut 
fibre  is  better,  but  good  clean  Oak  and  Beech 
leaves  are  best  of  all,  their  use  preventing  the 
unwholesome  condition  about  the  roots  which 
"  E.  J."  complains  of.  The  leaves  should  be  re- 
newed every  two  years.  I  strongly  condemn  the 
drying-oflf  system  now  happily  practised  only  by 
a  few,  and  I  think  that  when  in  good-sizjd  pots  and 
doing  well  the  less  root-disturbance  there  is  the 
better.  We  hear  less  of  the  Eucharis  mite  now-a- 
days,  but  a  friend  who  grows  for  market  freed  his 
plants  of  the  pest  by  repeated  doses  of  soot  water. 
This  was  not  applied  in  a  clear  state,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  but  the  soot  was  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  watered  home.  Although  of 
course  judgment  is  needed,  the  roots  appear  to 
stand  more  of  this  ingredient  than  would  be  safe 
with  most  other  plants.  ,1.  C. 


Striking  Carnations. -I  put  in  a  batch  of 
Trf  e  Carnations  about  a  month  ago  and  very  few 
indeed  have  failed  to  root.  This  I  attribute 
partly  to  the  fact  that  while  the  bottom- heat  was 
brisk— probably  80  —the  top-heat  was  not  more 
than  u.j"  or  60°  by  night.  Carnition  cuttings 
often  fail  to  root  well  in  spring  because  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  houses  in  which  they  are  placed 
are  too  hot  for  them  in  spite  of  all  the  sh.ading 
that  may  bo  given  them,  and  many  gardeners 
have  no  house  which  they  can  set  apart  for  pro- 
pagating only.  I  like,  if  possible,  to  get  my 
spring  batch  of  cuttings  in   by  the  second  week 


in  February,  as  I  find  they  strike  much  more 
readily  than  in  March,  when  Cucumber  houses 
and  Pine  stoves  run  up  so  high.  A  friend  of 
mine  recently  struck  a  large  batch  of  cuttings 
in  an  ordinary  bed  of  leaves  and  litter,  not  a 
single  blank  occurring.  I  think  this  old-fashioned 
system  has  much  to  recommend  it  as  an  even  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained.  The  engendering  of 
much  steam  can  be  prevented  by  covering  the  fer- 
menting material  with  a  good  thickness  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  or  even  fine  coal  ashes,  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  these.— J.  C. 

Carculigo  recurvata. — Twenty  years  ago  or 
more,  when  Palms  were  not  so  universally  culti- 
vated as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  this  Curcu- 
ligo  was  very  generally  grown,  and  good  speci- 
mens were  then  often  to  be  met  with  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  Now,  however,  it  is  rarely  seen, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  of  easy  culture,  can  be 
readily  increased  by  means  of  sucker.-',  and  is 
withal  a  very  ornamental  plant.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  in  length,  grace- 
fully recurved,  and  very  deeply  plaited  in  a  longi- 
tudinal manner.  These  large  leaves  have  less 
substance  than  those  of  most  Palms,  and  are 
conseciuently  more  susceptible  to  draughts  or 
rough  usage.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  that 
Curculigos  are  not  grown  so  much  as  they  were 
formerly.  An  established  plant  forms  a  stout 
rootstock  from  whence  creeping  rhizomes  are 
])usli3d  out,  and  if  the  specimen  is  in  a  pot  the 
rhizomes  will  as  a  rule  continue  to  advance  as  far 
as  the  edge  thereof,  when  the  young  leaves  will  be 
pushed  up.  The  suckers  being  produced  in  this 
manner,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  remove  them 
with  a  few  attendant  roots,  leaving  the  ball  of 
earth  arourd  the  parent  plant  almost  untouched. 
Tnere  is  a  variety  whose  leaves  are  marked  with 
stripes  of  clear  white,  but,  in  common  with  other 
subjects  (the  variegated  Aspidi.^tra,  for  instance), 
it  has  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal  green- 
leaved  form,  or  at  all  events  to  lose  a  good  deal 
of  its  variegation. — H.  1'. 


PROPAGATING. 
With  the  new  year  propagating  should  be  com- 
menced in  earnest,  for  it  is  durmg  the  three  first 
months  that  the  greatest  amount  of  work  must  be 
done.  At  the  present  time  the  pit  may  be  full  of 
Crotons,  Uracanas  and  other  stove  plants,  and  a 
little  later  on  it  will  be  required  for  other  subjects 
which  have  to  be  propagated  annually.  With 
Draca'nas  it  is  only  the  tops  which  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  close  pit.  All  such  as  have  grown  tall 
should  have  the  tops  taken  off  down  to  where  the 
stem  is  fairly  firm,  and  these  may  be  put  into  a 
bed  of  fibre  refuse  or  into  small  pots,  using  sand  and 
peat  in  e<|ual  parts  and  a  little  i|uite  dry  sand  at 
the  base  of  the  cuttings.  Some  growers  split  the 
stem  and  cut  one  half  through,  and  then  bind  some 
Sphagnum  round  the  cut;  the  top  will  then  callus 
and  form  some  loots  before  taking  it  from  the  old 
stem,  but  this  givesmoretrouble,and  with  ordinary 
care  there  is  little  danger  of  losing  them  if  the 
tops  are  taken  o9'.  The  most  important  point  is 
to  prevent  the  base  of  the  cutting  getting  too  wet 
before  it  is  properly  callused.  Although  the  tops 
colour  and  make  the  best  plants,  the  stems  should 
also  be  utilised.  There  are  diff'erent  modes  of 
treating  these.  Some  growers  cut  them  up  into 
short  lengths  and  split  them  as  well,  but  I  like  to 
bed  them  in  their  full  length.  After  the  tops 
have  been  taken  off,  which  will  usually  be  below 
where  there  are  any  leaves,  and  all  the  soil 
shaken  from  the  roots,  all  the  roots  may  then  be 
cut  away  close  to  the  underground  stem.  Be- 
fore bedding  them  in  they  should  be  allowed 
to  get  properly  dry.  I  may  mention  that 
where  fresh  fibre  refuse  is  not  at  hand,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  in  tc|ual  parts  is  the  best  ma- 
terial, but  this  should  not  be  used  where  any- 
thing has  to  be  shut  up  in  a  clo?e  pit,  as  leaf- 
mould  is  so  likely  to  breed  fungi.  Three  inches  or 
4  inches  of  this  may  be  spread  over  the  bed  .and 
the  stems  just  covered.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  stems  begin  to  throw  up  young  shoots.  These 
will  form  roots  at  the  base  and  maj'  be  removed 


from  the  stem  as  soon  as  they  have  made  sufficient 
roots.  Plants  taken  off  without  any  of  the  old 
wood  usually  succeed  better  than  those  potted 
with  a  piece  of  the  stem  attached,  which  is  some- 
times done  where  the  stems  are  cut  up  into  short 
lengths.  A  few  inches  of  well-ripened  stem  will 
give  a  lot  of  young  plants  if  crrefully  treated,  bul 
in  some  instances  these  may  grow  too  tall  before 
they  come  well  into  colour,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  they  must  be  cut  otT  and  the  tops  again 
rooted. 

The  above  remarks  of  course  apply  to  all  the 
varieties  of  the  terminalis  section.  With  D.  Lindeni 
and  D.  Bausei  the  tops  only  should  be  taken  off  and 
the  old  plants  kept  in  good  health,  and  further  cut- 
tings may  be  had  after  they  have  made  a  good 
growth.  D.  Sanderianaappears  to  be  easily  propa- 
gated in  this  way.  Although  this  Draca;na  is  too 
slender  to  make  an  effective  plant  with  a  single 
stem,  it  is  very  effective  when  a  few  plants  are 
grown  together,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  fine-foliaged  plants  for  decoration. 
Few  plants  are  more  appreciated  than  short,  well- 
coloured  Uraca;aas,  and  it  is  only  by  propagating 
periodically  that  a  good  healthy  stock  can  be 
maintained.  Though  they  require  great  care  in 
their  after  treatment,  a  good  start  will  go  a  great 
way  towards  ensuring  success. 

Propagatob. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE    1048. 

HIPPEASTRUM    BR.^CHYANDRUM 

AND  ITS  ALLIES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  h.  bkachy- 

ANDRUM.*') 

The  genus  Hippeastrum  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted comprises  at  least  two  well  -  marked 
groups,  namely,  Habranthus  and  Phycella  of 
Herbert  and  the  Hippeastrums  proper,  repre- 
sented by  H.  solaudriflorum,  H.  equestre,  H. 
aulicum,  &c ,  the  AmaryUiaes  of  gardens.  In 
my  opinion  if  Habranthus  is  not  a  well-marked 
genus,  its  re'ationship  is  with  Zephyranthes 
rather  than  Hippeastrum,  but  for  practical 
purposes  Habrauttius,  including  Phycella,  might 
well  be  allowed  to  stand.  As  Herbert  pointed 
out,  there  are  good  distinguishing  characters  in 
their  linear  leaves,  hardiness,  and  one  or  few- 
flowered  scapes.  One  must  have  broad  views 
to  see  specific  relationship  between  the  jilant 
here  figured  and  the  popular  Hippeastrums. 
However,  we  follow  the  botanists  in  calling 
them  all  Hippeastrums. 

H.  BRACHYANDRUM  was  first  described  in  ISS.S 
by  Mr.  Baker  from  a  dried  specimen  collected  in 
the  Argentine  Republic.  In  1S90  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew had  plants  of  it  in  flower  in  his  garden  at 
Reading,  and  he  presented  one  to  Kew.  This 
bloomed  and  ripened  seeds  from  which  a  batch  of 
plants  was  raised.  These  flowered  in  an  open 
sunny  border  in  the  summer  of  1S93,  the  first 
bloom  opening  in  July  and  the  last  in  September. 
A  figure  of  one  of  these  was  published  in  the 
Botaiiiial  Ma'jn-.ine,  t.  ~'AH.  The  bulb  is  egg- 
shaped,  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  black-brown 
skin  and  a  thin,  long  neck,  from  which  the  linear 
leaves,  9  inches  long,  and  afterwards  the  erect 
scapes,  a  foot  high,  are  developed.  The  flowers 
are  semi-erect,  trumpet-shaped,  S  inches  long  and 
3  inches  across  the  spreading  segments,  pink  in 
the  upper  part,  deep  crimson  in  the  lower.  The 
seeds  are  borne  in  a  three  lobed  capsule. 

In  the  summer  of  the  present  year  (1895)  a 
second  batch  of  seedlings  produced  flowers,  bat 
these   instead   of  being  crimson  in  the  lower 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  Maud  West.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyus. 
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half  were  of  a  pale  pink,  changing  to  greenish 
white  at  the  base.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that 
these  seedlings  were  a  remarkable  instance  of 
variation  under  cultivation,  but  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  ai-e  the  result  of 
an  accidental  cross  between  H.  brachyandrum 
and  Zephyranthes  Candida.  These  two  plants 
grew  close  together  in  the  same  border,  and 
were  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  close  relationship  between  the  two 
genera,  and  that  they  will  hybridise  is  shown 
by  a  cross  recently  made  at  Kew  with  a  view 
to  testing  the  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  plant  here  figured.  Whatever  its  origin 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  beauty,  and  as 
both  it  and  typical  H.  brachyandrum  can  be 
grown  out  of  doors  under  the  same  treatment 
as  Tigridias  or  the  Belladonna  Lily,  their  garden 
value  is  evident.  They  also  grow  well  and 
flower  freely  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  or  green- 
house. All  the  plants  of  this  section  of  the 
genus  have  the  bad  habit  of  producing  too  many 
ofl'sets,  which  if  left  in  the  ground  or  pot,  soon 
overcrowd  the  soil  and  are  weak  in  consequence. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  lift  them  annually, 
say  in  spring,  and  to  separate  the  "  chits  "  from 
the  larger  bulbs. 

The  sections  Habranthus,  Phycella,  and 
Ehodophiala  form  a  natural  group  of  some 
eighteen  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  natives 
of  Chili.  They  are,  therefore,  nearly  hardy 
here,  and  some  of  them  are  handsome  enough 
to  be  grown  as  garden  plants.  They  are,  how- 
ever, scarcely  known  in  this  country  even  in 
botanical  collections.  The  following  are  grown 
at  Kew  : — 

HiPPEA.'iTRUM  ADVENUM. — Bulb,  leaves  and 
scape  as  in  H.  brachyandrum,  but  there  are  several 
flowers  on  each  Bcape ;  these  are  funnel-shaped, 
2  inches  long,  and  bright  red.  The  variety  palli- 
dum has  dull  yellow  flowers. 

H.  Bagnoldi. — Bulb  2  inches  in  diameter, 
leaves  glaucous,  I  foot  long,  ecape  1  foot  long, 
bearing  an  umbel  of  six  flowers,  w  hich  are  nearly 
erect,  2  inches  long,  and  yellow,  tinged  with  red. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  prettily  spotted 
flowers. 

H.  CHILESSE  is  like  H.  advenum,  but  the  leaves 
and  scape  are  shorter,  and  there  are  never  more 
than  two  flowers  (usually  only  one)  on  each  scape  ; 
they  are  yellow  or  red,  and  about  2  inches  long. 

H.  liiFiDUM  has  an  ovate  bulb,  producing 
usually  only  two  leaves,  1  foot  long,  and  a  slightly 
compressed  scape  1  foot  long,  bearing  an  umbel 
of  from  three  to  six  bright  red  sub-erect  flowers, 
each  2  inches  long,  with  rather  narrow  eegments. 

H.  KOSEUH. — Bulb  small,  leaves  narrow,  glEU- 
ecus,  1  foot  long  ;  f cape  6  inches  long,  usually 
bearing  one  flower,  which  i^  bright  red,  with  a 
greenish  tube.  The  Kew  plant  came  from  the 
late  Mr.  Joad's  collection  in  1881. 

H.  Hbebeetianum  —A  rare  plant,  peculiar  in 
bearing  leaves  and  flowers  together,  the  latter 
being  borne  in  umbels  of  six  on  erect  scapes  1  foot 
long  ;  they  are  funnel-shaped,  2  inches  long,  and 
bright  red. 

H.  pratense  is  one  of  the  best.  It  has  ovoid 
bulbs,  leaves  over  a  foot  in  length,  scapes  some- 
times nearly  2  feet  long,  bearing  the  flowers  in 
umbels  of  from  two  to  four.  The  flowers  are 
bright  red,  nearly  3  inches  long,  and  developed 
in  April  or  May. 

Herbert,  in  his  "  Amaryllidacew,"  says  that 
no  Habranthus  has  been  found  with  a  leaf  more 
than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  no  Hippe- 
astrum  with  a  leaf  nearly  so  narrow.  Their 
flowers  are  produced  after  the  season  of  rest, 
and  are  followed  by  the  leaves,  which  endure 
through  the  winter.  When  cultivated  in  the 
•open  border  they  require  protection,  and  they 
should  be  kept  dry  by  means  of  a  handlight  in 
May,  June  and  July,  or  they  may  be  lifted  and 


kept  in  dry  sand  during  this  period.  This 
treatment,  slightly  modified,  answers  for  them 
when  grown  in  pots.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
French  Beans. — These  may  be  sown  now  with  a 
greater  prospect  of  success  than  has  been  possible 
during  the  past  month  or  so.  No  one,  however, 
should  attempt  to  grow  these  yet  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  available  room  in  suitable  houses  where 
a  fairly  high  temperature  with  from  55°  to  60°  as 
a  minimum  can  be  kept  up,  and  ventilation  given 
at  the  same  time,  while  keeping  the  plants  well 
up  to  the  glass  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  a 
crop  French  Beans  during  the  winter  months  pay 
badly  in  spite  of  the  best  attention,  and  the  keep- 
ing up  of  supplies  is  very  difincult.  For  the  pre- 
sent small  pots  must  still  be  used,  those  7  inches 
in  diameter  being  the  best  for  sowings  made  up 
to  the  middle  of  February,  after  which  those  an 
inch  bigger  will  be  better,  or  boxes  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  good  loam.  I  prefer  that  which  has  been 
stacked  for  at  least  a  year  and  containing  plenty 
of  decayed  fibre,  while  to  this  may  be  added  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  bulk  of  well  decayed 
horse  droppings.  Feeding  with  liquid  manure  is 
preferable  to  a  rich  soil,  as  the  former  can  be 
given  when  the  strain  of  bearing  comes  on.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discern  any  benefit  aris- 
ing to  French  Beans  by  top-dressing,  so  in  sow- 
ing I  fill  the  pots  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
rim,  burying  the  seeds  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
under  the  surface,  thus  making  the  best  use  of 
the  depth  of  the  pots,  these  Beans  baing  naturally 
deep  rooting.  Eight  or  ten  seeds  may  be  allowed 
to  each  pot,  as  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  to  be 
bad,  and  they  can  easily  be  reduced  to  five  or  six 
of  the  strongest  and  best  before  the  plants  crowd 
each  other.  In  preference  to  watering  after 
sowing,  I  use  soil  sufficiently  moist  to  allow  of 
germination  taking  place  before  any  direct  water- 
ing is  needful.  This  is  especially  necessary  where 
there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
requisite  temperature.  My  favourite  variety 
from  this  time  onward  is  Ne  Plus  Uitra,  this  to 
be  followed  by  Canadian  Wonder  for  the  last  few 
sowings  under  glass. 

ToiiATOES. — A  sowing  may  now  be  made  to 
follow  those  sown  early  in  autumn.  I  prefer 
plants  sown  directly  after  the  turn  of  the  year  to 
any  which  may  have  been  raised  late  in  autumn, 
and  which  have  had  some  considerable  coddling  in 
bringing  them  through  the  winter  safely,  for  though 
those  sown  now  may  possibly  be  a  week  later  in 
giving  ripe  fruits,  the  set  of  fruit  is  generally 
satisfactory  and  not  gappy.  The  first  bunches, 
too,  are  produced  much  nearer  the  soil  than 
on  older  plants.  As  the  young  plants  will  not 
take  much  room  for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  well 
to  sow  in  the  smallest  sized  pots,  two  or  three 
seeds  in  each,  reducing  the  plants  eventual!}'  to 
one  in  each  pot.  If  these  goon  well  they  will  get 
a  good  start  of  any  raised  in  the  ordinary  way,  i.e., 
many  seedlings  in  the  same  pot,  but  it  may  occa- 
sionally happen  through  careless  watering,  or 
through  not  using  perfectly  sweet  soil,  that  the 
plants  fog  off  before  they  have  been  able  to  fill  the 
pots  with  roots  ;  therefore  I  advise  sowing  in  both 
ways,  as  a  pot  of  healthy  seedlings  may  be  useful 
in  case  of  disaster  with  the  other  plants.  High 
temperatures  are  responsible  for  many  failures 
with  Tomatoes  during  winter,  and  should  be 
avoided,  as  anything  like  rapid  growth  will  be 
fatal  to  free  fruiting.  Those  who  sowed  during 
August,  and  who  have  plants  now  in  flower  and 
fruit,  must  lose  no  chance  of  carefully  fertilising  the 
flowers  as  they  open,  choosing  the  brightest  part 
of  the  day  for  this  work.  Nothing  is  more  galling 
than  to  watch  bunch  after  bunch  of  flowers  drop 
off  without  setting  the  fruit,  and  this  is  inevitable 
unless  artificial  fertilisation  is  carried  out.  To 
this  end  also  ventilation  is  an  absolute  necessity, 


whenever  this  is  possible  without  admitting  fog 
or  frost.  For  sowing  now,  Conference  is  the  va- 
riety on  which  I  depend,  and  I  have  never  yet 
found  one  to  beat  it.  Horsford's  Prelude  and 
Ladybird  are  also  useful  and  free-setting  varie- 
ties. 

Peas. — Many  ways  are  used  for  forwarding 
Peas  at  this  season,  but  whatever  means  we  em- 
ploy, no  coddling  must  be  permitted.  Perhaps 
pots  are  preferable  to  anything  eUe  in  which  to 
raise  them,  and  where  room  is  plentiful  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  sow  largely  now  in  this  way, 
using  6  inch  pots  filled  with  rich  soil,  these  to  be 
turned  out  and  planted  intact  a?  soon  as  the 
weather  is  fit.  Turves  too  may  be  used,  but  give 
more  trouble.  The  simplest  plan  I  have  tried  is 
to  sow  in  8  feet  lens'ths  of  zinc  guttering,  such  as 
is  used  for  conveying  water  from  the  eaves  of  a 
building.  These  are  easily  handled,  and  may  ba 
taken  at  planting  time  to  the  border,  where  drills 
should  have  been  previously  drawn.  One  end  of 
the  guttering  should  be  placed  in  the  drill,  the 
other  end  being  elevated  and  gently  pulled  at  the 
same  time,  when,  if  the  zinc  was  clean  and  the 
soil  not  too  wet  at  sowing  time,  it  will  come  clea- 
away,  leaving  the  unbroken  row  of  Peas  in  posir 
tion  and  ready  to  have  the  soil  filled  in  around  it. 
Before  sowing  do  not  neglect  to  damp  the  seed 
and  roll  it  in  red  lead  (in  the  powdered  state),  as 
this  will  effectually  prevent  the  attacks  of  mice. 
William  Hurst  and  Chelsea  Gem  are  two  of  the 
best  varieties  for  present  sowing,  as  they  are  in 
many  ways  superior  to  the  taller  early  varieties. 

Carrots. — Advice  was  given  respecting  sowing 
Carrots  in  frames  in  a  recent  calendar.  These  are 
so  much  sought  after  and  so  useful,  that  an  effort 
should  be  m.ade  to  produce  them  even  if  no  frame 
is  at  liberty.  Fortunately,  Carrots  even  thus  early 
do  not  require  anything  like  a  close  or  warm  at- 
mosphere for  their  top  growth,  and  do  eqially 
well  on  a  hotbed  built  in  the  open,  with  simply 
the  protection  of  a  mat  in  very  sharp  weather.  I 
never  use  a  frame  for  these,  though  I  keep 
up  a  supply  of  small  and  young  Carrots  the 
year  through.  A  hotbed  must  te  provided,  as 
the  roots  require  warmth,  and  it  should  be  speci- 
ally well  made  and  trodden  to  prevent  it  settling 
irregularlj'.  Leaves  may  form  three  fourths  of 
the  material  for  the  bed,  adding  a  fourth  of  stable 
litter.  I  find  it  pays  to  be  a  little  particular  as  to 
soil,  which  should  be  light  and  have  a  good  pro- 
portion of  wood  ashes  and  burnt  earth  mixed  with 
it,  all  to  be  screened  through  a  half-inch  sieve. 
A  depth  of  4  inches  of  this  is  sufficient  for  varie- 
ties of  the  French  Forcing  type,  but  if  a  longer 
variety  is  preferred,  6  inches  of  soil  will  be  re- 
quired. Seed  should  be  sown  thinly  broadcast, 
and  this  may  be  sown  very  regularly  if  bought 
from  a  firm  that  makes  a  point  of  well  dressing 
Carrot  seed  and  freeing  it  from  the  beard,  which 
makes  it  so  troublesome  to  sow  when  left  on.  I 
wonder  that  all  leading  firms  do  not  adopt  this 
extra  dressing  of  seeds,  and  so  relieve  the  sower 
of  a  troublesome  business.  I  do  not  advise  the 
sowing  of  any  other  vegetable,  such  as  Cauliflower, 
Lettuce,  or  the  like  among  the  Carrots,  and  pre- 
fer, if  there  is  any  necessity  for  sowing  these  on 
the  same  bed,  to  leave  a  corner  entirely  for  them. 
The  Parisian  Forcing  pleases  me  best  for  early 
work,  and  it  has  entirely  superseded  the  older 
French  Forcing  here,  as  it  is  larger  and  comes 
earlier  to  maturity.  If  a  longer  variety  is  de- 
sired, the  Holborn  Forcing  is  excellent,  being  of 
equally  quick  growth  and  remarkably  good  in 
colour. 

Routine  work. — Digging  may  be  pushed  for- 
ward as  opportunity  otiers,  leaving,  however,  the 
digging  of  ground  for  all  root  crops,  except 
Parsnips,  for  some  time  longer.  Lift  and  pack  in 
a  convenient  corner  a  good  quantity  of  Celery  ; 
this  will  be  easily  available  if  hard  frost  sets  in, 
and  with  a  good  covering  of  Bracken  or  dry 
leaves  it  will  keep  for  weeks  without  any  deterio- 
ration. Collect  leives  and  bring  them  to  the 
forcing  ground  in  readiness  for  making  hotbeds 
later  on. 

Seed  Pot.\toe5. — Late  varieties,  which  may 
have  been  heaped  owing  to  want  of  rooja,  should 
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now  be  thinly  spread  out,  using  for  the  purpose 
any  shelves  or  floor  space  in  the  fruit  room  that 
may  have  been  cleared  of  fruit.  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  any  signs  of  severe  frost,  and  lift  for- 
ward plants  of  mid -winter  Broccoli,  bringing  them 
into  houses  or  s^heds  where  they  may  be  protected. 
Useful,  if  small,  heads  may  then  be  secured,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  Lift  also  sufficient  Mint 
and  Tarragon  to  keep  up  the  supply  until  the  out- 
door crop  is  ready.  If  put  into  pots  or  bo.xes  at 
once,  placing  these  under  glass,  they  can  be 
gently  forced  as  wanted.  J.  C.  Taixack. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Pines. — Where  these  are  grown  in  quantity,  so 
that  a  succession  of  ripe  fruit  may  be  had  the 
whole  year,  plants  not  rearranged  at  the  end  of 
December  should  have  attention  forthwith. 
Where  this  work  was  done,  the  beds  should  now 
be  examined  to  ascertain  whether  the  fermenting 
material  is  in  the  right  condition.  When  Oak 
and  other  leaves  are  used,  these  are  sometimes 
liable  to  get  overheated  unless  great  care  is  exer- 
cised in  preparing  the  beds.  Plants  showing 
fruit  will  need  a  brisk  heat  to  help  it  to  swell ; 
at  the  same  time  if  there  is  danger  of  it  becoming 
too  violent,  the  pots  should  be  raised  a  little  till 
it  has  cooled  down,  otherwise  the  roots  will  get 
burnt,  this  causing  a  serious  check.  Maintain  a 
temperature  in  the  house  of  about  6.5°  at  night, 
with  a  rise  of  from  10°  to  15°  by  day  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  far  better  to 
allow  the  thermometer  to  fall  a  few  degrees  dur- 
ing severe  frost  than  to  overheat  the  pipes.  A 
moist  growing  atmosphere  should  be  maintained 
by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  walls,  but  do  not 
damp  the  pipes  to  cause  steam,  as  this  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  young  fruit  if  it  con- 
densed by  coming  into  contact  with  the  cold  glass 
and  fell  again  in  the  shape  of  drip.  Plants  placed 
in  newly-made  beds  will  require  more  water,  as 
the  heat  will  extract  the  moisture.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  exercised  to  guard  against  over- 
watering,  particularly  during  such  dull  weather 
as  we  have  experienced  of  late.  Succession  houses 
should  have  a  temperature  of  from  G0°  to  6.5°  by 
fire  heat,  allowing  a  rise  of  a  few  degrees  on 
sunny  days,  when  a  little  air  should  be  given  at 
the  top  ventilators  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy. 

Strawberries  in  pots.— Few  gardens  are  pro- 
vided with  houses  specially  constructed  for  forc- 
ing Strawberries  in.  This  being  so,  the  plants  have 
to  be  started  in  the  various  fruit  houses  as  they 
are  got  ready,  and  where  shelves  can  be  placed 
near  the  glass  close  to  the  ventilators  very  good 
fruit  may  be  grown.  Plants  that  have  been'well 
prepared  should  now  force  freely,  either  in  vineries, 
Peach  houses,  or  similar  places,  provided  they 
have  attention.  Before  introducing  them  into 
the  houses  remove  any  weeds  that  may  be  grow- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  after  which,  should 
any  be  found  to  have  left  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
owing  to  the  earth  in  which  they  are  growing 
having  become  too  dry,  these  should  be  rammed 
firm  to  prevent  the  water  from  running  down  the 
sides  instead  of  passing  through  the  ball.  The 
pots  should  then  be  washed  and  thoroughly  soaked 
before  being  put  on  the  shelves,  for  unless  the 
ball  is  moist  throughout  the  plants  will  fail  to 
send  up  a  strong  flower-spike,  the  consequence 
being  ill-formed  blooms  that  fail  to  set.  When 
Strawberries  have  once  commenced  to  grow  they 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
at  the  roots,  for  if  this  happens  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  crop  will  be  satisfactory.  The  injury  may 
not  show  itself  at  once,  but  if  in  the  early  stage 
cf  growth,  the  flowers  will  hi  small,  and  should 
the  fruit  be  swelling  or  approaching  maturity, 
then  the  ellect  will  be  <iuite  as  serious.  Straw- 
berries will  not  put  up  with  too  much  heat  till 
the  fruit  is  swelling  ;  therefore,  those  desirous  of 
having  the  fruit  ripe  early  should  commence  in 
good  time,  and  keep  the  plants  gradually  grow- 
ing till  the  fruit  is  set,  after  which  more  heat  may 
be  given.  Where  Strawberries  are  grown  in  houses 
by  themselves  there  should  be  no  diiBculty  in  regu- 


lating the  temperature  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  plants  at  every  stage. 

Cherries. — This  fruit  of  late  years  has  received 
more  attention  in  the  way  of  cultivation  under 
glass — both  planted  out  and  in  pots — than  it 
formerly  did,  and  where  there  is  convenience  for 
forcing,  a  few  plants  or  an  early  house  should  now 
be  started  if  ripe  fruit  is  desired  at  the  beginning 
of  May.  No  fruit  is  more  acceptable  for  dessert 
about  that  time  than  this.  Those  with  a  limited 
amount  of  space  will  find  pot  trees  the  most  use- 
ful, as  a  greater  number  of  varieties  can  be  grown, 
thus  affording  a  succession  of  dishes  and  pro- 
longing the  season  till  those  in  the  open  are  ready. 
Some  varieties  are  much  better  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  this  way  than  others.  Before  starting  the 
trees  be  very  careful  to  examine  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  being 
in  the  least  dry,  see  that  it  is  thoroughly 
moistened.  Trees  in  pots  that  have  been  plunged 
in  the  open  are  sure  to  be  right  in  this  respect, 
but  where  they  are  planted  out  in  houses  that  are 
glazed  in  such  a  way  that  the  lights  cannot  be  _ 
removed,  the  soil  underneath  is  very  apt  to  become 
dry  ;  this  should  therefore  be  thoroughly  soaked 
before  the  trees  are  started.  Cherries  are  very 
impatient  of  fire-heat  in  their  early  stages  of 
growth  ;  therefore  no  more  should  be  applied  than 
is  actually  necessary.  During  mild  weather  the 
house  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  50°  at  night, 
but  should  the  weather  be  cold  and  frosty,  re- 
quiring much  fire-heat,  from  40°  to  42°  will  be 
quite  sufficient.  On  bright  sunny  days  when  air 
can  be  admitted,  from  10°  to  15°  higher  may  be 
allowed.  Cold  draughts  in  all  cases  must  be 
guarded  against,  for  my  experience  is  that  this 
fruit  is  much  more  tender  when  in  bloom  than  the 
Peach.  Trees  growing  against  walls  in  the  houses 
ought  to  be  taken  down  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  being  fastened  up  again.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  wa.sh  the  walls  behind  them,  but  where 
practicable  this  should  be  done,  in  order  that  any 
insect  pests  harbouring  in  the  crevices  may  be 
destroj'ed.  For  early  forcing.  Black  Tartarian, 
Belle  d'Orleans,  Early  Rivers,  Bigarreau,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Peine  Horteuse,  Black  Eagle,  May  Duke 
and  Mammoth  will  be  found  amongst  the  best. 

Orchard  trees. — The  open  weather  has  been 
very  favourable  for  looking  after  these.  Where 
they  are  growing  on  grass  land  and  at  all  over- 
shadow each  other,  or  where  the  gr.a3s  is  not  kept 
down  by  cattle,  the  soil  beneath  will  have  become 
hard  and  dry,  so  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate 
it.  In  such  places  it  is  a  good  plan  to  loosen  the 
turf  with  a  digging-fork  without  turning  up  the 
sod  ;  this  done,  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  with  manure  water  where  practicable.  It 
is  astonishing,  even  after  the  amount  of  rain  that 
has  fallen  during  the  last  two  months,  to  find  how 
dry  the  ground  is  in  such  places  ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  loosening  the  soil  to  allow  that  which  may 
fall  before  spring  to  penetrate  to  the  roots.  Where 
pigs  and  poultry  run  on  orchard  ground,  or  where 
sheep  are  fed  with  corn  or  folded  in  winter,  the 
soil  becomes  enriched  by  their  manure,  but  where 
this  is  not  practised  .a  liberal  dressing  from  the 
farmyard  should  be  afforded  to  keep  the  soil  in 
that  state  of  fertility  so  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  trees. 

Fruit  room. — The  excessive  moisture  of  late 
has  been  a  source  of  much  trouble  where  the 
fruit  room  is  not  properly  constructed,  a=  there 
has  been  much  difficulty  in  expelling  the  damp. 
To  keep  fruit  plump  as  long  as  possible,  the  house 
in  which  it  is  stored  ought  to  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  without  actually  admitting  frost  ;  at  the 
same  time  if  the  atmosphere  becomes  over-charged 
with  moisture,  and  this  cannot  be  expelled,  decay 
sets  in.  All  fruit  rooms  should  be  ventilated  at 
the  apex  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  venti- 
lators are  open  the  rain  will  be  excluded  and  a 
circulation  of  air  allowed  to  pass  through  without 
materially  altering  the  temperature  of  the  place. 
On  dry  days  such  should  be  opened  for  an  hour  or 
two,  but  should  be  closed  again  before  the  out- 
side air  gets  too  cold.  Look  over  all  fruit  and 
remove  that  which  may  be  starting  to  decay,  as 
such  soon  spoils  any  that  comes  into  contact  with 


it.  Where  Apples  have  been  heaped  together  owing 
to  want  of  room,  these  should  be  spread  out  thinly 
that  they  may  be  looked  over  occasionally  without 
handling  too  much.  Should  severe  frost  visit  us, 
be  well  prepared  with  material  to  prevent  it  from 
entering  the  store  room.  All  windows  should  be 
provided  with  shutters  to  open  inside  and  the 
outside  should  be  covered  with  mats  in  severe 
weather.  It  is  not  well  to  use  fire-heat  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  as  this  extracts  too  much  juice  from 
the  fruit,  and  when  applied  to  any  extent  causes 
the  late  kinds  to  shrivel  long  before  they  ought 
to.  There  are  many  kinds  that  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  a  long  time  after  they  are  ripe  pro- 
vided the  temperature  of  the  store  room  is  kept 
low  and  at  an  even  degree.  I  have  seen  fruit 
rooms  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes  running  along- 
side the  centre  stages  where  fruit  is  stored.  This 
to  my  mini  is  a  uselefS  and  injurious  contrivance. 
Where  hot- water  pipes  are  used,  these  ought  to 
be  fixed  close  to  the  outside  walls  to  prevent  frost 
from  going  through.  Last  season  the  ice  could 
be  seen  hanging  to  the  walls  in  the  fruit  room 
here,  the  frost  having  penetrated  through  the 
bricks,  yet  the  thermometer  4  inches  away  stood 
at  34°,  and  it  did  not  alter  a  degree  for  several 
days,  thus  showing  that  unless  the  fruit  came 
into  contact  with  the  brick- work  it  was  safe. 

H.  C.  Pbixsep. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


NOTES    ON    TOMATOES. 

^ViTH  EC  many  varieties  to  select  from  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  are  the  best.  My  opinion 
is  based  on  extensive  trials  and  given  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  should,  however,  be  understood 
that  what  answers  well  in  the  case  of  a  few 
plants  grown  in  a  private  garden  is  no  guide  to 
what  might  happen  when  the  same  variety  is 
grown  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  in  Toinatc> 
houses  proper,  and  i:ice  rersa.  I  have  tried  all 
the  so-called  winter  varieties  of  Tomatoes  as 
they  were  sent  out,  including  some  extra  free 
setters,  or  presumably  so,  sent  direct  from 
America,  but  have  my  doubts  about  the  su- 
periority of  any  one  of  them.  It  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  starting  the  plants  early  enough  in  the 
summer  to  get  a  heavy  set  of  fruit  before  the 
sunless  days  of  autumn  arrive.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  long  rows  of  plants  trained  up  the 
roofs  of  narrow  span- roofed  houses,  and  of  the 
various  sorts  tried,  not  one  stands  out  pre- 
eminently good.  They  each  and  all  set  heavy 
lower  clusters  of  fruit,  but  during  November 
they  failed,  the  flowers  being  followed  by  fruit 
in  but  few  instances. 

Just  now  very  many  growers  are  on  the  point 
of  deciding  what  they  will  sow  with  a  view  to 
getting  early  and  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  It  is 
the  early  crops,  or  any  that  ripen  during  April, 
May,  and  June,  that  are  most  in  demand,  or 
at  all  events  are  most  appreciated  in  private 
places,  and  these  also  realise  much  the  best 
prices  in  the  markets.  A  difference  of  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight  in  the  period  of  ripeniug 
makes  a  very  appreciable  diflerence  in  the 
profits,  and  when  it  is  found  that  some  varie- 
ties are  as  much  as  three  weeks  later  in  ripen- 
ing than  others,  it  will  be  conceded  that  some 
judgment  ought  to  be  used  when  making 
selections.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  American-raised  Early  Ruby  is  the  earliest 
of  all,  and  this  is  only  one  of  its  good  qualities. 
AVhen  the  plants  are  well  grown  the  lower 
clusters  are  so  heavy  as  to  alone  well  repay  for 
all  the  trouble  taken,  whUe  so  free  setting  is 
the  variety,  that  the  plants  soon  become  over- 
laden and  are  not  capable  of  attaining  the 
height  of  mo3t  other  varieties.  Ruby  is  not, 
therefore,  a  continuous  bearer.     I  grow  it  for 
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a  quick  early  crop  and  also  in  positions  where 
head  room  is  limited.  No  other  variety  ap- 
proaches it  in  value  for  open-air  planting,  and 
if  the  trouble  is  taken  to  pinch  out  all  the 
extra  large  fasciated  flowers,  there  will  be  no  very 
large  or  very  ugly  fruit.  Chemin  Rouge  is  a 
favourite  with  many  market  growers,  but  only 
a  few  private  gardeners  grow  it.  With  me  it 
was  among  the  first  to  take  disease,  and  in  any 
case  is  no  better  and  drflfers  but  slightly  from 
Ham  Green  Favourite.  Under  high  culture 
the  latter  is  very  profitable.  I  have  had  it  grand 
on  roofs  of  small  houses,  the  long  racemes  of 
fruit  hanging  thickly  from  the  stems.  Planted 
in  larger  houses  and  trained  up  stakes  or  strings, 
it  will,  if  given  fair  room,  also  set  heavy  crops 
of  medium-sized  handsome  fruit  such  as  finds 
favour  with  most  people.  It  forms  a  good  suc- 
cession to  Ruby.  A  1  (Sutton's)  belongs  to 
the  same  type,  and  no  mistake  will  be  made  in 
planting  it  on  a  moderately  large  scale.  If  it 
has  a  failing  it  is  in  the  direction  of  cracking 
near  the  footstalks,  a  decided  drawback  when 
the  fruit  has  to  be  marketed.  This  variety  also 
succeeds  admirably  against  sunny  garden  walls. 
Challenger  for  a  time  was  quite  the  rage  among 
market  growers,  this  also  belonging  to  the  Ham 
Green  family.  It  possesses  a  good  constitution, 
crops  heavily,  and  the  fruit  is  of  just  the  size 
and  colour  that  suit  many  buyers,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  a  little  late  in  ripening,  and  will 
not  be  so  much  grown  as  formerly  for  that  very 
reason.  All  the  foregoing  are  when  properly 
ripened  of  excellent  quality.  They  are  not 
too  solid,  Seekers  after  novelty  will  most  pro- 
bably have  given  Frogmore  Selected  a  trial,  and 
will  have  found,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
that  it  is  only  another  name  for  A  1.  With 
me  it  was  given  a  fair  trial  last  summer,  and 
again  for  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter  crops, 
and  I  found  nothing  special  about  it.  What  I 
grew  as  Flying  Dutchman  proved  to  be  a  heavier 
cropper,  and  1  saw  grand  crops  of  this  variety 
on  plants  growing  in  a  Peach  case  that  could  not 
well  be  surpassed  for  weight,  appearance  or 
quality.  Either  artificial  heat  or  abundance  of 
sunshine,  in  either  case  accompanied  by  plenty 
of  air,  is  essential  to  the  perfect  ripening  of 
Tomatoes,  and  if  any  of  the  foregoing  varieties 
get  the  full  benefit  of  this,  being  in  addition  out 
and  eaten  soon  after  they  are  well  coloured,  they 
will  be  found  good  enough  for  dessert.  All 
classes  of  growers  err  greatly  in  leaving  the 
fruits  hanging  on  the  plants  long  after  they  are 
coloured,  and  it  is  also  a  mistake  to  cut  them 
when  only  half  coloured. 

Duke  of  York  is  likely  to  become  very  popular. 
It  evidently  belongs  to  the  Perfection  family 
and  is  nearly  as  robust  as  the  type.  Grown  in 
a  well- ventilated  house,  heavy  crops  will  set  and 
the  fruit  be  of  handsome,  globular  form,  bright 
red  in  colour  and  of  excellent  quality.  A  few 
of  the  fruit  on  strong  plants,  unless  the  coarse 
flowers  are  timely  removed,  will  be  large  and 
somewhat  ugly,  but  the  bulk  will  be  perfect  in 
form  or  just  what  will  either  win  prizes  or  pre- 
sent an  attractive  appearance  in  shop  windows. 
Hackwood  Park  Prolific  played  me  queer  tricks 
last  season,  the  fault,  probably,  of  careless 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  seed  savers.  A 
portion  of  the  plants  produced  heavy  crops  of 
well-formed  fruit,  and  the  rest  equally  heavy 
•crops  of  fruit  with  ugly  scarred  centres,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  sold  as  "seconds."  It  was  not 
so  liable  to  the  "drooping"  and  other  dis- 
eases as  most  of  the  varieties  I  have  named. 
Ifield  Gem  also  resisted  disease  remarkably 
well,  and  is  a  very  heavy  cropping  variety. 
Unfortunately,  the  fruits,  smooth,  round,  and 
flat  in  shape,  are  larger  than  desirable.  Jubilee 
possesses  a  good   constitution  and   the  plants 


give  a  heavy  crop  of  extra  fine  fruit,  many  of 
which  are  good  enough  for  exhibition.  Sen- 
sation has  invariably  proved  very  robust,  and 
more  than  once  succeeded  well  where  other 
varieties  failed.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  flat  and 
disposed  to  be  corrugated,  and  though  not  (juite 
what  the  fruiterers  like,  yet  can  be  got  rid  of 
to  advantage.  With  me  it  is  too  late  in  ripen- 
ing in  the  open.  Abundance  and  Evesham 
Prolific  are  altogether  too  coarse  to  be  profit- 
able, while  the  smaller-fruited  Conference,  un- 
less given  exceptionally  liberal  treatment  at  the 
roots,  fails  to  give  fruit  heavy  enough  to  market 
as  "firsts."  I  found  Conference  more  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  disease  known  as  the 
"black  stripe"  than  any  variety  grown  with  it. 

Earliest  of  All,  Open  Air,  Conference  and 
Conqueror,  all  presumably  among  the  best  for 
planting  quite  in  the  open  and  training  up 
stakes,  were  surpassed  by  Early  Ruby  in  every 
way,  Conqueror  proving  to  be  comparatively 
worthless  even  in  such  a  season  as  that  of  1895. 
Laxton's  new  seedlings  were  heavy  cropping, 
but  the  fruit,  though  it  ripened  early,  was  too 
small  to  suit  market  growers.  The  quality  was 
decidedly  good,  and  amateurs  who  are  lovers 
of  good  Tomatoes  should  give  them  a  trial. 

Yellow-fruited  Tomatoes  are  still  unpopular, 
though  why  they  should  be  so  I  fail  to  see. 
Some  of  those  first  distributed,  notably  the 
Large  Yellow,  were  decidedly  flat  and  insipid 
to  the  taste,  but  little  or  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  the  flavour  of  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden 
Sunrise,  and  Green  Gage.  There  is  quite 
enough  acidity  in  the  fruit  of  all  these  three  to 
please  most  palates,  and  the  heavy  cropping 
Golden  Nugget  is  also  good  when  ripened 
under  glass.  Yellow  fruit  is  attractive  enough 
in  appearance,  and  if  ever  the  time  comes  when 
Tomatoes  form  part  of  a  dessert,  will  be  more 
extensively  grown.  At  present  no  experienced 
market  grower  would  think  of  growing  yellow- 
fruited  varieties,  for  the  very  good  reason  they 
will  not  sell.  Market  Gbower. 


Tomatoes.— Green  fruit  on  the  winter  fruiting 
plants  may  be  encouraged  to  swell  by  giving 
diluted  manure  water  to  the  roots  thrice  weekly 
and  removing  all  ripe  fruit  from  the  plants. 
Allow  no  further  extension  of  lateral  growth,  so 
that  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  may  be  directed 
towards  the  swelling  off  of  the  remainder  of  the 
crop.— C.  C.  H. 

Sowing  Tomato  seed. — The  first  sowing  of 
such  good  early  sorts  as  Perfection,  First  Crop  and 
Ladybird  may  now  be  made.  I  always  sow  as  for 
Cucumbers  in  small  pots,  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  a  warm  bed  of  leaves  until  the  young  plants 
are  seen.  I  then  elevate  them  near  to  the  roof- 
glass,  placing  a  little  Moss  under  and  between 
the  pots  to  preserve  moisture.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  60°  is  suitable  for  the  plants  from  their 
infancy  till  yielding  fruit,  although  they  will 
stand  more  provided  plenty  of  air  is  given  to  pre- 
vent a  drawn,  weakly  growth.  For  this  first 
batch  use  a  good  rich  loam,  kept  open  by  a  free  ad- 
mixture of  mortar  rubble,  but  do  not  add  manure. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  into  the  pots  and  sow  two  or 
three  seeds,  eventually  withdrawing  all  but  the 
strongest  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  Cucumbers. 
Beware  of  woodlice,  as  these  pests  are  especially 
fond  of  the  young  tender  leaves. — C. 

Horse  Radish.— At  p.  456  "A.  D."  very 
reasonably  asks  why  the  Dutch  Horse  Radish  is 
preferred  in  the  market  to  that  produced  in 
English  market  gardens,  and  adds  that  the 
cause  will  most  likely  be  found  in  superior  culti- 
vation. If  in  our  market  gardens  this  root  re- 
ceives the  scant  attention  it  too  often  gets  in 
private  ones  there  is  no  wonder  the  public 
chooses  the  imported  produce.  Probably  nothing 
in  the  kitchen  garden  gets  worse  treatment  from 
a  cultural  point  of  view,  it  being  accorded  more 


often  than  not  the  worst  position  and  very  poorest 
soil,  where  in  fact  nothing  else  save  weeds  will 
grow,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  years  to- 
gether till  the  labour  of  digging  up  and  disen- 
tangling the  rootlets  far  exceeds  that  which 
would  be  incurred  under  a  system  of  good  culti- 
vation. Horse  Radish  pays  for  a  change  of 
ground  at  least  every  three  years,  the  same  being 
deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured.  Instead 
of  inserting  the  cuttings  just  below  the  surface, 
they  should  be  dibbled  in  15  inches  deep. 
Growth  will  then  work  upwards,  and  long,  clean, 
brittle  sticks,  in  thickness  similar  to  an  ordinary 
walking-stick,  result,  contrasting  vividly  with 
the  tough,  tasteless  rootlets  which  are  produced 
in  shallow,  hungry  soils.  Probably,  as  "A.D." 
says,  the  Dutch  growers  give  a  further  stimulus 
to  the  roots  in  the  way  of  liquid  manure,  and 
nothing,  I  apprehend,  would  respond  so  quickly  to 
its  use  as  Horse  Radish. — C.  H.  N. 

Taking  cuttings  of  Tomatoes. — In  October 
I  advised  taking  cuttings  from  the  late  summer- 
bearing  plants  and  rooting  them  singly  in  small 
pots,  afterwards  giving  them  a  temperature  of 
50°  at  night,  with  a  view  to  their  affording  cut- 
tings at  the  new  year  for  early  fruiting  plants.  I 
now  recommend  that  cuttings  be  again  taken 
from  these,  rooted  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and 
grown  on  for  April  fruiting.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished easily  if  small  pots,  say  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter, are  used  when  the  final  shift  is  given,  as 
plants  from  cuttings  undoubtedly  fruit  sooner 
than  seedlings,  though  not  for  so  long  a  period. 
In  rooting  them  do  not  give  a  stronger  top  heat 
than  55°,  or  a  weak,  elongated  growth  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  unfruitfulness  and  disease.  Where 
the  plants  are  strong  and  vigorous,  extra  early 
fruit  may  be  secured  by  merely  cutting  off  some 
of  the  lower  leaves,  bending  the  stems  round  the 
pots,  and  embedding  them  in  the  soil.  This  will 
induce  a  new  colony  of  young  roots  to  spring 
from  every  joint  along  the  stem,  and  fine  robust 
plants  will  result.  Use  a  good  holding  loam  free 
from  manure  of  any  kind  at  this  date,  so  as  to 
encourage  a  hard,  short-jointed  growth  and 
plenty  of  bloom-trusses.- N.  W. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — With  the  new  year 
comes  increased  work  in  Cucumber  houses  gener- 
ally. Lengthening  days  and  increased  sun-heat 
will  soon  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  growth 
of  plants  that  were  put  out  in  September  and 
have  been  fruiting  more  or  less  from  the  middle  of 
October.  It  will  not,  however,  be  advisable  to 
increase  either  the  day  or  night  temperature  at 
present,  as  severe  frost  may  yet  come,  and  cold 
nights  would  soon  tell  unfavourably  on  weakly 
elongated  growths,  the  result  of  undue  fire-heat. 
Keep  to  60°  as  a  minimum  night  figure  until 
February  comes  in,  allowing  of  course  an  increase 
on  this  during  the  prevalence  of  mild  weaiher. 
For  those  who  have  not  a  second  house  of  plants 
which  have  been  nursed  through  November  and 
December  and  allowed  to  bear  only  a  fruit  or  two, 
the  wisest  course  to  adopt  is  to  gradually  work 
out  any  old  insect-infested  shoots  and  encourage 
fresh  growth  from  the  base  of  the  trellis  to  replace 
them.  A  little  more  of  the  surface  soil  also  than  is 
usually  removed  when  fresh  mulchings  are  given 
may  be  taken  off,  laying  bare  a  few  of  the  topmost 
rootlets  and  giving  a  2-inch  coating  of  rough 
fibrous  loam,  fresh  horse  droppings  and  road 
scrapings,  lajing  it  on  in  quite  a  warm  state. 
I  have  sometimes  brought  down  growing  shoots 
from  the  top  of  the  trellis  and  laid  the  bare  hard 
portions  to  which  they  were  attached  into  the  soil, 
securing  them  with  wooden  pegs.  These  rooted 
well  and  a  vigorous  growth  was  secured.  I  once 
renewed  a  whole  house  of  plants  in  this  manner  in 
January,  and  they  bore  heavily  throughout  the 
summer  with  liberal  feeding.  In  lofty  houses 
subject  to  more  than  a  maximum  amount  of 
evaporation,  attention  should  be  given  to  atmo- 
spheric moisture  by  filling  the  evaporating  pans 
daily  with  farmyard  liquid  diluted  to  one-half  its 
natural  strength.  A  little  may  also  be  mixed  with 
the  water  for  damping  the  floors  and  walls.  Con- 
tinue the  use  of  blinds  at  night,  and  refrain  from 
admitting  air,  even  on  sunny  days,  for  the  present. 
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except  in  modern  closely  glazed  houee?,  when  a 
little  may  be  given  when  the  mercury  rises  to  75°. 
— C.  H.  N. 


Books. 


LA  CULTURE  DU  POIUIER.* 

This  is  a  useful  little  book  by  the  head  gar- 
dener at  the  Luxembourg  Gardeii.s,  Paris,  in 
which  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Pear  tree, 
the  .soils  and  manures  best  suited  to  it,  and  the 
planting  are  described  ;  also  the  rarious  forms 
which  it  can  be  trained  to  take.     There  arc 


U-shaped  espalier  for  Fears. 

also  chapters  on  grafting,  the  diseases  which  it 
is  most  liable  to,  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  and 
its  preservation,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  the 
best  varieties  to  cultivate.  There  is  a  good 
index. 

The  origin  of  the  Pear  is  shrouded  in  ob- 
scurity, but  it  seems  that,  287  is.c,  the  Greeks 
possessed  four  varieties,  the  Myrrh,  the  Nard, 
the  Onyx  (so-called  because  of  a  supposed  re- 
semblance of  its  skin  to  the  colour  of  the  tinger 
nails,  and  the  modern  descendant  of  which  is 
the  French  Cui.sse-Madame),  and  the  Balance. 
Cato,  178  years  B.C.,  exhorted  his  compa- 
triots to  plant  the  Pear,  and  recommended 
the  following  kinds  :  Volemum  or  Mon- 
streuse,  Sementinum  (Semailles),  Taren- 
tinum  (poire  de  Tarente),  and  the  Cucur- 
bitum  (poire  Courge).  Two  centuries  later 
Pliny,  the  naturalist,  mentioned  forty -one 
varieties  in  addition  to  those  above  mentioned, 
amongst  them  Libralia  (poire  de  livre),  Lactea 
(blau(iuette),  Amerina  (Saint  Martin).  In 
Europe  Charlemagne  was  the  first  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  fruit  culture,  including  that 
of  the  Pear.  After  him  fruit  cultivation  fell 
into  general  neglect,  being  limited  to  the 
monastic  gardens  and  orchards.  Charles  V. 
attempted  to  revive  the  interest  in  agriculture 
and  gardening,  and  in  the  fifteen  century,  with 
the   introduction    of   printing,  books    on    fruit 
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culture  made  their  appearance.  Under  Louis 
XIII.  fruit  tree  cultivation  took  a  con.siderable 
development,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
the  i/raud  sikle  in  this,  as  in  other  respects. 
It  may  be  conceded  to  the  French  that  they  at 
lea.st  ought  to  know  more  about  the  subject  of 
Pears  than  any  other  other  cultivators.  They 
have  a  greater  variety  of  good  kinds  and  a 
larger  production,  and  they  export  more  Pears 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  The  climate 
of  France  is  the  best  suited  for  the  cultivation 
of  Pears,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  any  European 
country. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  KASHMIR.* 

The  book  is  intended  to  enlighten  people  gene- 
rally as  regards  the  wealth  of  the  country,  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration. The  history  of  Kashmir  is  de- 
scribed as  "uni()ue,"  and  its  administration  as 
"curious."'  The  author's  life  and  work  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  the  villagers  and 
officials,  and  he  describes  the  former  as  communi- 
cative and  the  latter  as  well  informed  and  by  no 
means  reticent.  Up  to  18S7  the  government  of 
Kashmir  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  with  a  fall- 
ing revenue  and  a  confused  system  of  administra- 
tion. At  that  date,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  Maharajah,  though  no  doubt  prompted 
to  it  by  the  Indian  Government,  that  a  land 
revenue  settlement  was  eetabliehed.  The  results 
have  been  of  the  best.  The  old  saying  of  the 
peasant,  "we  are  asking  for  food  and  the  ta.x 
collector  is  after  us,"  is  no  longer  heard.  This 
fact  speaks  volumes.  Rice  and  salt,  once  luxu- 
ries, are  now  on  the  breakfast  table  of  every 
peasant,  and  even  tea  is  not  absent  from  it. 
With  freedom  from  official  rapacity  the  peasant 
develops  a  backbone.  The  Kashmir  peasant  is  not 
dishonest,  and  offences  against  property  are  said 
not  to  exist.  The  shopkeeper  has  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  the  way  of  bad  debts  :  neither  is 
the  peasant  litigious  beyond  reason.  A  wise 
Kashmiri  with  whom  the  author  was  conversing 
on    the  subject  of  the  alleged   oppression    cf  the    city. 

police  said  in  answer  to  a  question,  "  Of  course,  houses,  as  in  most  Indian  cities,  are  built  of  singlft 
the  police  annoy  us,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  this  is  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  employed. 
There  is  no  crime  in  the  country, 
and  the  police  must  have  some- 
thing to  do."    The 

Valley  ok  Kashmir 

is  on  the  north,  east  and  west 
sides  guarded  by  the  Himalayas 
at  an  altitude  of  about  0000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Approxi- 
mately it  is  eighty-four  miles  in 
length  and  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  in  breadth.  On  the 
south  it  is  protected  from  the 
Punjaub  by  rocky  barriers  fifty 
to  seventy  miles  in  width.  The 
mountain  ranges  rise  to  a  height 
of  18,000  feet  on  the  north  east, 
descending  to  something  over 
OOOO  feet  on  the  south,  where  the 
B;inihal  pass  affords  an  exit  from 
the   valley.      From    October  to 

May  there  is  a  continuous  ring  of  snow  around  the  bricks  held  together  in  wooden  frames,  or  solely 
valley.  The  Jhelum  River  has  its  source  in  the  of  wood.  They  are  continually  being  burnt  down 
valley  and  its  only  outlet  is  the  narrow  gorge  at  and  rebuilt.  There  are  some  ■2'2,44S  of  these,  in 
Baramula,  "where  the  placid  river  leaves  the  which  118,060  persons  eat,  sleep  and  die.  The 
smooth  grassy  banks  and  hunies  headlong  down  streets,  or  rather  alleys,  like  those  of  all  Indian 
its  rocky  course  to  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub.  '  cities,  are  narrow,  choked  with  filth,  and  evil- 
The  mountain  ranges  ofler  a  splendid  variety  of  smelling  beyond  description.  The  Kashmiris  are 
natural  beauty  that  moves  even  the  languid  described  as  notoriousl}"  negligent  of  personal 
Oriental  to  admiration.  The  opportunities  for  cleanliness,  but  the  eiiaemh/e  is  bright  and  aglow 
sport  are  varied  and  excellent,  and  there  is  a  vast  with  colour  and  movement ;  the  river  is  covered 
field  for  the  geologist  and  the  botanist,  while  the  with  boats,  and  temples  and  mosques  "glistenins 
arch:rologist  waxes  enthusiastic  over  the  number  like  silver"  adorn  the  banks.  There  is  a  long  and 
and  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  Fruits  and  vege-  interesting  chapter  on 
tables  are  dainty  and  inexpensive.     As  a  health  ,  The  Flora 

*"  The  Valley  of   Kashmir."     By  Walter  1!.  Law-    of    the    country.       The    Kashmiris    find    a    use 
rence,  of  the  liuiiMn  Civil  Service.     Uenry  Frowde.         for    nearly  every   plant   and    tree,  and  attribute 


resort  the  valley  has  a  reputation  among  Anglo- 
Indians.  The  mountain  sides,  where  sheltered 
from  the  hot  breezes  of  the  Punjaub,  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  Pines  and  Firs,  through  which 
dashes  the  mountain  torrent  white  with  foam, 
through  banks  ablaze  with  Clematis,  Honeysuckle, 
.Jasmine  and  wild  Roses.  Here  and  there  the 
green  turf  of  the  woodland  glades  shows  like  a 
well-kept  lawn  dotted  with  clumps  of  Hawthorn 
and  other  beautiful  trees  and  bushes.  Add  won- 
drous atmospheric  hues  of  violet  purple,  indigo- 
blue  and  lavender  with  white  enow  peaks  and 
ridges  under  the  vertical  sun  for  a  background, 
and  you  have  a  picture  of  rarest  natural  beauty. 
As  one  descends  and  leaves  the  woodland  glades 
behind,  cultivation  right  to  the  iringe  of  the  forest 
commences  ;  Maize  is  grown  and  Walnut  trees 
abound.  Lower  down,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
7000  feet.  Rice  is  found  and  the  Plane  tree  appears. 
Lower  still  Rice  of  better  quality  is  seen  and  the 
watercourses  are  edged  with  Willows.  Kashmir 
abounds  in  mountain  tarns,  lovely  lakes  and 
swampy  lagoons.  In  the  valley  the  trees 
form  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  Plane  trees. 
Walnuts,  Willows  without  end.  Poplars,  Elms  and 
countless  orchards  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Apricots 
give  to  the  valley  the  appearance  of  a  well-wooded 
park.  The  result  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
East  and  West,  the  crops  being  eastern,  whilst  the 
trees,  river  banks  and  streams,  the  shady  lanes, 
villages  and  orchards  have  nothing  eastern  in 
them.  In  January  and  February  the  cold  in  the 
valley  is  sometimes  intense  and  the  Jhelum 
River  occasionally  freezes.  Winter  is  a  hard  time, 
as  wood  and  charcoal  are  dear.  Already  in  Sep- 
tember the  nights  are  cold,  and  at  the  end  of 
September  the  evenings  are  chilly.  October  and 
November  are  bracing  months  with  bright  sun 
and  cold  nights.  October  is  perhaps  the  healthiest 
and  most  delightful  time  of  year  in  Kashmir.  In 
.July  and  August,  Srinagar,  surrounded  as  it  is 
by  swamps,  is  apt  to  be  unhealthy  and  depress- 
ing, but,  speaking  generally,  the  valley  is  fairly 
healthy.  The  great  scourge  of  Kashmir  is  cholera, 
which  has  its  hotbed  in  the  filthy  city  of  Srina- 
gar, "the  city  of  the  sun"  or  the  "blessed 
Srinagar  is  the  capital  of  Kashmir.     Its 
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medical  properties  to  every  growing  thing.  Carum 
sp.,  or  zirah  sij'ak,  as  they  call  it,  is  grown 
■with  Wheat  and  Barley  for  the  Eako  of  its  seeds, 
known  in  the  English  market  as  Carraway  seed. 
It  is  largely  used  as  a  condiment  often  adulterated 
with  the  seeds  of  Daucus  carota,  whose  native 
name  is  mor  mugh.  Cannabis  indica,  or  bhang, 
the  great  Indian  intoxicant,  is  grown  in  great 
profusion  along  the  banks  of  the  Jhelum  and 
Vishmi  Rivers.  The  Kashmiris  possess  the  secret 
of  many  dyes  and  tanning  ingredients.  In  days 
when  the  shawl  trade  flourished  every  factory  had 
its  skilled  dyer,  who,  by  mixing  the  vegetable 
dyes  of  the  country,  produced  cjlours  of  the 
softest  tints.  Datisca  cannabina,  in  Kashmiri 
waft  tanj  or  pat  san,  gave  a  yellow  dye ;  Rubia 
cardifolia  and  its  more  common  substitute.  Ger- 
anium nepalense,  both  known  as  mazait,  were 
mixed  for  rose  gold  and  cream;  pamb  tsallan, 
the  wild  Khubarb,  was  mixed  for  orange  and  gold ; 
ruhil  furnished  a  black  colour.  Mallotus  philip- 
pinensis  is  said  to  be  a  product  of  Kashmir.  The 
country  is  very  rich  in  tibres  of  which  the  natives 
make  a  great  use  for  ropes,  matting,  paper  (from 
the  burza,  or  Paper  Birch),  cloth,  &c.  The  wir,  or 
Willow,  grows  wherever  there  is  moisture.  The 
waste  of  withies  is  enormous,  they  being  used  for 
fodder  and  afterwards  fuel.  The  author  sug- 
gested that  a  Kashmiri  should  be  sent  to  England 
to  learn  the  basket  industry.  Fodder  plants  are 
also  numerous.  The  food  plants  which  grow  wild 
on  the  lakes  and  swamps  are  the  Water  Chestnut 
(Trapa  bispinosa),  Euryale  ferox,  Nympha'a  stsl- 
lata,  Water  Lily  (N.  alba),  Sa:;red  Lotu? 
(Nelumbium  speciosum),  Sweet  Flag  (Acorus 
Calamus),  Reed  Mace  (Typha  sp  ).  There  are 
other  food  plants,  but  to  enumerate  them  would 
take  up  too  much  space.  Among  the  fruits  that 
are  indigenous  are  the  Mulberry,  bitter  Cherry, 
Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Vine,  Walnut,  Pomegranate, 
and  among  those  that  grow  wild  are  the  Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry,  Bramble,  Strawberry,  Goose- 
berry, Red  Currant,  Black  Currant,  Bird  Cherry, 
Barberry,  El;cignus,  Beam  tree.  Hazel,  andGuelder 
Rose.  Many  plants  are  grown  for  hair  washes, 
insecticides,  medicines.  PodophjUum  Emodi, 
Colchicum  luteum  and  Atropa  Belladonna, 
though  common,  are  not  used  in  medicine. 
The  list  of  plants  that  are  is  a  long  one.  Other 
plants  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  poisonous 
or  for  their  scent-yielding  properties,  like  the 
Rose,  the  Saussurea,  Lappa  (kut)  and  the  Salix  ca- 
prea  (bed  mushk).  The  Kashmir  forests  produce 
timber  in  great  variety  ;  the  best  is  that  obtained 
from  the  Deodar.  The  list  of  timber  trees  is  a 
long  one  and  has  already  been  partly  enumerated. 
The  list  of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  which  are 
found  in  great  variety  in  the  valley,  with  the 
botanical  and  Enelifh  names,  elevation,  locality, 
&c.,  of  each,  occupies  a  score  or  so  of  pages.  Kash- 
mir, possessing,  as  it  does,  a  large  and  varied 
animal  kingdom,  oflei-s  great  attracl^ions  for  the 
sportsman.  The  author  devotes  a  long  chapter  to 
this  subject.  As  regards  archseology,  there  is 
scarcely  a  village  in  Kashmir  which  cannot  show 
some  relic  of  antiquity.  The  valley  of  Kashmir 
is  the  holy  land  of  the  Hindus,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  that,  while  the  old  Hindu  temples  are 
proof  against  time  and  weather,  the  Mussulman 
shrines  and  mosques  retain  little  of  their  original 
grandeur.  The  architectural  remains  of  Kashmir 
are  remarkable  amongst  the  existing  monuments 
of  India,  as  exhibiting  traces  of  the  influence  of 
<jlrecian  art.  Many  of  them  possess  great  beauty. 
To  quote  the  greatest  of  Indian  antiquarians — 
Sir  Alexander  Cunningham — "  Kashmirian  archi- 
tecture, with  its  noble  fluted  pillars,  its  vast 
colonnades,  its  lofty  pediments  and  its  elegant 
trefoiled  arches,  is  fully  entitled  to  be  classed  as 
a  distinct  style."  The  author  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the 

Crops 

in  Kashmir,  the  principal  being  Rice,  of  which 
there  is  almost  infinite  variety.  The  red  Rice  is 
preferred  to  the  white  because  less  delicate  in 
cultivation.  The  Rice  crops  in  flower  offer  a 
brilliant  spectacle  of  colour.  Other  crops  in  the 
order   of   their    importance   are    Maize,   Kangui 


or  Shol,  a  substitute  for  Rice,  but  not  much 
esteemed  as  food,  China  or  Ping  (Panicum  milia- 
ceum),  which  resembles  Rice,  but,  unlike  Rice,  is 
grown  on  dryland.  Amaranth,  Buckwheat,  several 
Pulses,  Peas  and  white  Beans,  Rape,  Flax,  Til 
(Sesamum  indicum),  Cotton,  Barley,  which  is 
mixed  with  Wheat  when  sold  for  food,  and  Tibet 
Barley,  the  staple  food  of  the  mountain  people. 
Iti  growing  Wheat,  two  ploughings,  with  a  cover- 
ing ploughing  at  seed-time,  are  considered  suffi- 
cient. The  common  variety  is  a  red  Wheat  with 
a  small,  hard  grain.  Saflfron  is  largely  grown, 
and  is  in  great  request  as  a  condiment  and  as  a 
pigment  for  painting  the  forehead  with  caste 
marks.     Very  interesting  and  beautiful  are 

The  Floating  Gardens 
of  the  Ddl  lake.  This  is  a  lovely  natural  lake, 
four  miles  by  two  and  a  half  miles,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Srinagar,  in  the  waters  of  which  the 
grand  and  varied  mountain  ridges  are  reflected  as 
in  a  mirror.  In  October  the  colour  of  the  Willows 
which  fringe  the  sides  of  the  lake  changes  from 
green  to  silver-grey  and  delicate  russet,  with  a 
red  tone  on  the  stems  and  branches,  in  lovely 
contrast  with  the  rich  olives  and  yellow-greens  of 
the  floating  masses  of  water  weed.  The  trees  on 
the  mountain  sides  are  then  glorious  in  red 
and  gold.  The  water  is  clear  and  soft  as 
silk,  to  which  qualities  the  people  attribute 
much  of  the  excellence  of  the  Kashmir  shawls, 
which  are  washed  in  them.  Nature  made  the 
D.U  beautiful,  but  the  Mughol  (or,  as  we  should 
write,  Mogul)  emperors  strove  to  enhance  its 
natural  beauties,  and  though,  as  the  author  re- 
marks, the  terraced  gardens  of  Jehangir  and  Shah 
Jehan,  with  the  prim  rows  of  Cypress  through 
which  formal  cascades  tumble  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  D.il,  might  not  please  the  European  land- 
scape gardener,  the  magnificent  Plane  trees 
which  the  Moguls  bequeathed  to  posterity  have 
added  a  distinctive  charm  to  the  lovely  lake. 
But  to  return  to  the  floating  gardens,  or  radhs, 
as  they  are  called  ;  these  resemble  the  chinampos 
of  old  Mexico.  They  are  made  of  long  strips  of 
the  lake  Reed,  with  a  breadth  of  about  6  feet, 
and  they  can  be  towed  from  place  to  place,  and 
are  moored  at  the  four  corners  by  poles  driven 
into  the  lake  bed.  When  the  radh  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  man's  weight, heaps  of  weed  and 
mud  are  brought  up  from  the  lake  and  formed 
into  cones  placed  at  intervals  upon  it.  Each 
cone  accommodates  two  seedlings  of  Melons  or 
Tomatoes,  or  four  seedlings  of  Water  Melons  or 
Cucumbers.  One  of  these  radhs  moored  by  poles 
is  shown  in  the  book.  A  rich  soil  and  ample 
moisture  with  the  summer  sun  of  Kashmir  help  to 
produce  vegetables  of  excellent  quality  in  surpris- 
ing abundance.  Not  behind  the  floating  gardens 
in  fertility  are  the  demb  lands,  which  are  formed 
along  the  sides  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake  when  the  water  is  shallow.  The  cultiva- 
tor having  selected  a  site,  he  along  the  four  sides 
plants  Willows  and  sometimes  Poplars.  Within 
the  boundary  so  formed  boat-loads  of  weed  and 
mud  are  cast  until  the  land  is  above  the  flood 
level.  The  demb  is  yearly  dressed  with  rich  lake 
weed  and  mud.  Rape,  Maize,  Tobacco,  Melons, 
Potatoes,  Onions,  Radishes,  Turnips,  Egg  plants, 
white  Beans,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Quinces 
flourish  in  the  rich  soil  soil  so  formed,  and  but  for 
constant  liability  to  forced  labour  and  the  curious 
system  of  collecting  revenue  daily  from  the  half- 
amphibious  dwellers  of  the  Dal  lake,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  demb  lands  might  be  a  much  more 
prosperous  industry  than  it  is.  The  system  is  not 
confined  to  the  Dill  lake,  but  is  found  all  over 
Kashmir. 

The  national  vegetable  is  the  knol-kohl,  the 
leaves  of  which  make  a  kind  of  Spinach  for  summer 
consumption,  the  roots  being  left  till  the  winter. 
The  Kashmiris  preserve  their  vegetables  for  winter 
use  by  drying,  and  Turnips,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Tomatoes,  &c. ,  are  treated  in  this  way  after  being 
cut  into  slices.  Their  system  of  drying  vege- 
tables for  winter  use — which  is  largely  practised — 
is  simple  and  fairly  effective,  though  the  dried 
Tomato  retains  little  but  its  colour.     The  Kash- 


miris, however,  cares  little  for  delicate  flavour, 
provided  the  food  be  filling.  The  Kashmir  Apple, 
though  large  and  red  and  white,  would  be  woolly 
and  flavourless  to  an  English  taste.  Pears  and 
Pomegranates  have  more  or  less  merit.  In  old 
days  Kashmir  was  celebrated  for  its  Grapes,  but 
now  a  good  dessert  Grape  is  a  rarity.  The  water 
Chestnut  (singhira)  gives  both  food  and  fuel,  the 
latter  from  the  shells.  The  white  flowers  of  the 
plant  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  on  stems 
supported  by  air  vessels.  When  the  fruit  ripens 
the  nuts  sink  to  the  bed  of  the  lake,  in  which  con- 
dition no  one  may  touch  it,  as  it  is  required  for  the 
next  year's  seed.  Almond  orchards  are  scattered 
all  over  the  Kashmir  valley. 

The  Kashmiri  language  abounds  in  proverbs  and 
sayings,  which,  so  far  as  they  regard  the  agri- 
culturist, are  not  complimentary.  Thus,  the  agri- 
culturist is  "an  elephant  devoid  of  taste,  a  false 
friend  and  a  cowardly  foe."  The  peasant  is  not 
behindhand  in  compliment,  and  has  many  pro- 
verbs regarding  the  dweller  in  cities,  who  is  said 
only  to  be  your  friend  when  he  wants  something, 
dark  in  his  ways,  cruel,  and  so  on. 

Political  History 
of  Kashmir.  Kashmiris  divide  their  history 
into  four  periods — the  early  period  of  the 
Hindu  kings,  the  period  of  the  Kashmir  Mussul- 
mans, the  period  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  period  of 
the  Pathans.  To  Kashmir  is  accorded  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  region  of  India  which 
possesses  an  uninterrupted  series  of  written  records 
of  its  history,  reaching  back  beyond  the  period  of 
the  Mohammedan  conquest.  To  come  down  to 
our  own  times,  in  1845  Kashmir  and  all  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  country  situated  east  of  the 
river  Indus  and  west  of  the  river  Ravi — which 
had  been  ceded  by  the  Sikhs  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  indemnity — was  made  over  to 
Maharajah  Golab  Singh  (father  of  the  reigning 
Maharajah)  for  the  sum  of  seventy-five  lakhs  of 
rupees.     The  chapters  on  the 

Physical  History 

of  Kashmir  and  the  chapter  headed  statistical  are 
very  interesting,  as  is  also   the  chapter  on  social 
life.    The  author  tells  us  that  the  Kashmiri  village 
is  beautiful  in  spite  of  itself.     The  furniture  of  a 
Kashmiri  house  may  be  described  briefly — there 
is  none.     The  people  sleep  on  mats  and  straw ; 
the  clothes  of  the  villagers  are  simple  and  ex- 
tremely mean  in  appearance,  those  of  men  and 
women  being  nearly  alike,   and   there  is  a  total 
absence  of  colour,  so  that  it  is  a  relief  to  visit 
Jammu  territory  and  see  again  the  bright  oriental 
colours  of  the  Rajput  dress.     The  Kashmiri  cul- 
tivator is  fond  of  eating,  but  exhibits  little  taste 
or  culture  in  his  food.     The  sight  of  a  villager  at 
his  food  is  not  pleasant.     The  professional  cook, 
however,  can  sometimes  make  a  pretty  show  with 
brightly  coloured  foods.     Ghi,  the  Indian  butter 
or  clarified  butter,  is  not  much  eaten  in  this  part 
of    Hindustan.     Fowls    and    mutton    are    eaten 
freely,    also    fish.      The    Hindu    will    not,    from 
religious  motives,  touch  poultry  or  eggs,  but  he 
will  eat  wild  fowl  and  their  eggs.     Spices,  like 
cinnamon,  are  often  mixed  with  tea.     The  Kash- 
miris like  their  food  salt.     The  native  Mussul- 
man bolts  his  food,  and  is  extravagant  and  greedy 
over  his  meals.     The  Kashmiri   villagers,  young 
and  cli,  know  nothing  of  games,  but  in  the  cities 
they  have  hop  scotch  (one  of  the  seven  compart- 
ments being  known  as  "  hell"),  tip-cat,  and  little 
girls  play  at  marriages  with  rag  dolls.     The  men 
are  splendid  walkers.     Their  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  observar.CiS  are  curious   and  picturesque. 
They  have  many  holy  days.     The  Kashmiri  bears 
an  evil  reputation  throughout  Asia — "  a  snake  in 
his  morals  and  a  fowl  in  his  manners,"  and  men 
are  warned  against  admitting  him  to  their  friend- 
ship.    He  weeps  readily,   is  loud,   voluble,  and 
persistent.    Intellectually  superior  to  other  native 
races    of   India,    he   is   quick  in    argument,   and 
insists  on  knowing  the  grounds  of  a  decision.     He 
is  clever  with  his  hands,  and  bears  a  reputation 
for  kindness  and  morality  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions.    He  is  also  extremely  dirty  in  habits  and 
person,  washing  about  once  in   ten  days.     His 
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clothes  being  equally  dirty,  the  Kashmiri  is  an 
unpleasant  companion  in  hot  weather.  Soap  is 
made,  but  never  used  for  personal  ablutions. 

As  regards  religions,  out  of  a  population  of 
S14  -241,  .V.',576  are  Hindus,  4U',)'_'  Sikhs  and  the  rest, 
or  ',i;i  i>er  cent.,  are  Mussulmans.  The  land  is  prolific 
of  holy  men,  fed  at  ihe  expense  of  the  working 
classes,  not  including  the  hordes  of  fakirs  or 
beggars,  who  "wander  up  from  the  Punjab 
every  summer  like  hungry  locusts."  The  personal 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants  is  good,  sometimes 
strikingly  handsome,  but  though  the  beauty  of  the 
Kashmiri  women  is  famous  in  Indian  poetry,  the 
author,  who  has  seen  thousands  of  women  in  the 
villages,  cannot  remember,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, ever  seeing  a  really  beautiful  face.  The  book 
is  extremely  interesting  from  cover  to  cover.  It 
is  well  printed  and  is  a  handsome  volume  for  the 
library.  It  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
photographs. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


and  train  it  against  a  wall.     This  is  done  as  if  it  quickened  by  heat,  and  by  seed,  and  sometimes 

were  a  Peach  tree,  and  the  object  was  to  get  a  in  warm  places  it  ripens  seed.     It  is  very  difficult 

few  fruits.     Every  shoot  is  most  carefully  tacked  to  propagate  by  cuttings,  as  may  be  gathered 

hard   to  the  wall,  and  not  unfrequently  the  very  from  the   fact  that  Dr.  Lindley   forty  years   aga 

shoots  that  yield  the  flowers  are  cut  away  at  the  offered  a  prize  of  a  guinea  to  any  of  the  students 

autumn   pruning;  consequently  there  is  little  or  of  the  t'hiswick  (Jardtns  who  would   bring  him 

no  bloom.     It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  a  rooted   cutting   of   Chimonanthus.      Some   say 

perfectly  hardy  shrub,  and  the  reason   we  put  it  that    cuttings     have     never     been     rooted,    but 

.against  a  wall  is  to   more  thoroughly  ripen   the  there  is  a  well-authenticated    instance  recorded 


growths  that  produce  the  flowers,  and  the  pruner 
should  hive  this  object  in  view  and  encourage 
the  young  growths,  cutting  away  the  old  ones  and 
those  not  likely  to  produce  flowering  shoots. 
There  is  no  need  to  tack  the  shoots  hard  against 


in  the  back  volumes  of  The  (Iarden  of  a 
gardener  striking  cuttings  of  it,  and  from  his 
statement  it  appears  that  he  used  leafy  shoots  in 
the  summer  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  others  can 
put  on  record  similar  feats.     There  is  much  to  be 


the  wall.  A  well-grown  Chimonanthus  should  in  said  in  favour  of  a  shrub  that  is  capable  of  giving 
autumn  bristle  with  young  flowering  twigs  not  so  much  enjoyment  in  the  open-air  garden  in  mid 
tacked  against  the  wall.     These  will  give  abund 


ance  of  blooms,  and  a  fair  amount  of  these  can  be 
cut  for  indoors  at  flowering  time  ;  then  about 
February  the  remaining  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  to  within  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  the  large 
branches.  These  cutback  shoots  will  in  the 
ensuing  summer  send  out  other  flowering  shoots. 


winter,  and  1  hope  this  note  will  provoke  other 
comments  upon  it.  W.  G. 

Kew. 


EASTERN  CYPRESS. 
On  those  who  travel  in  Eastern  countries- 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  or  anywhere  round  the 
Mediterranean  —perhaps  the  tree  that  makes 
the  most  lasting  impression  is  the  Eastern 
Cypress,  which  when  happily  grouped  is  often 
a  beautiful  and  sometimes  a  stately  tree.  At 
Verona  there  are  or  were  some  trees  well  over 
100  feet  high  and  delicately  tapering  straight  as 
a  needle.  The  photograph  kindly  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Thomson  was  taken  in  Corsica.  In  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the 
country  round,  this  Cypress  is  a  beautiful  tree. 
In  Algeria,  the  French  Government  have  made 
efforts  to  naturalise  the  Eucalyptus,  thinking 
that  it  might  help  to  lessen  the  aridity  of  the 
country  and  do  good  in  various  other  ways  ;  but 
it  gives  to  anyone  who  sees  it  a  very  poor  im- 
pression and  looks  as  if  the  climate  did  not  really 
suit  it,  whereas  this  Cypress  is  the  picture  of 
vigour  in  that  country.  When  visiting  Algeria 
last  spring  we  went  to  see  some  large  Orange  or- 
chards where  the  owner  had  the  happy  idea  to 
divide  the  great  squares  of  Orange  trees  with 
this  Cypress  planted  hedge-like  to  break  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  we  have  never  seen  any- 
thing more  effective  as  a  windbreak  or  more 
graceful  as  a  line.  But  how  about  the  tree  in 
England  and  Ireland  !  No  doubt  the  climate 
is  a  little  too  cold  for  it,  but  we  have  seen  it 
here  and  there  in  a  fair  state  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland  and  England,  including  tine  trees  at 
White  Knights  in  the  late  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
time.  Probably  recent  winters  have  injured 
the  tree,  but  in  any  case  we  should  like  to  hear 
if  any  of  our  readers  find  it  valuable. 


JAPAN  ALLSPICE  TREE. 

(CHIMON.VNTHCS  FRACRANS.) 

Many  a  garden  wall  at  this  dull  season  attracts 
one  by  the  delicious  Jonquil-like  fragrance  of  the 
Japan  Allspice  Tree,  for  in  spite  of  the  fombre 
tint  of  the  flowers  their  perfume  is  evident  some 
yards  away.     We  ought  to  prize  this  fhrub  more 
than  wo  do,  for  what  is  there  at  this  season  among 
flowers  in  the  open  air  that  gives  out  such  agree- 
able fragrance  V    W^e  meet  with  it  often  on  garden 
or  house  walls,  but  very  seldom  see  its  blossoms 
in  a  room.     I  have  lately  seen  the  flowers  picked 
off  and  placed  on  saucers  of  damp  sand,  but  this 
only  gives  the  fragrance,  and  the  pincushion  like 
arrangement  is  not  beautiful.     Only   once  do  I 
remember  to  have  seen  the  flowers  used  indoors  in 
an  intelligent  w.iy,  and  in  this  the  flowering  twigs 
were   cut   a   foot   or  more  in   length  and  placed 
loosely  in  a  vase  with   coppery  Mahonia  foliage. 
This  was  an  elegant  arrangement  and  lasted  some 
days.     Much  of  the  value  and   beauty   of    this 
shrub  is  lost  by  the  way  gardeners  usually  prune 


STREET  TREES. 
The  somewhat  exaggerated  desire  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities  for  planting  street  trees — a  most 
desirable  act  in  broad 
streets  and  where  there 
are  no  forecourt    gar- 
dens—is likely  to  seri- 
ously   injure    trees    of 
very  pleasing  character 
previously  jilanted  pri- 
vately in  gardens,  and 
in  that  way  to  shut  out 
or   destroy  one   of  the 
most  pleasing  of  subur- 
ban   aspects.       Street 
trees  must  of  necessity 
be  of  one  kind,  and  in 
that   respect  many   of 
them  soon  become  very 
monotonous ;  then  they 
will  grow  large  in  time, 
let  the  kind  be  what  it 
may.      To  check   that 
evil  it  is  necessary  later 
to  use  the  saw  and  the 
knife  largely,  and  thus 
these  trees  must  ulti- 
mately either  be   con- 
verted into  mop-heads, 
be  kept  unduly  thin,  or 
be  allowed  to  grow  too 
large,  and  in  that  way 
not  only  shut  out  from 
the    adjoining     houses 
needful  light   and   air, 
but  also  so  much  from 
the  forecourt  gardens, 
that  these  are  robbed 
of  all  charm,  and  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  be- 
come drawn    and    use- 
less.      On     the    other 
hand,  a  suburban  street 
or  road  in  which  there 
are  on  either  side  fore- 
courts of  soma  20  feet 
in  depth  usually  have 
It  shows  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  habit  of  the    some  few  trees   planted  in  them.     It   is  in  this 
shrub  to  i.rune  it  either  in  early  autumn  or  in    case    that    variety    exhibits     so    much    that    is 
summer.    Such  a  delightful  shrub  is  surely  worth    pleasing,  although  that  satisfaction   is  modifaed 
this  little  attention.     Though  one  seldom  sees  it    when  here  and  there  some  foolish   or  thought- 
except  against  a  wall,  it  can  be  successfully  grown    less  person    plants  American    Oaks,   Sycamores, 
as  a  bush  in  the  warmer  parts,  or  anywhere  where    Planes,  Horse  Chestnuts,  or  similar  large   trees 
the  young  shoots  will  become  ripened,  and  what    that  outgrow  space  and  everything  else  in   the 
a  beautiful  lawn  mass  it  would  make  of  several    most  unpleasant  fashion.     Peihaps  it  wou  d  seem 
bushes  with,  say,  Christmas  Roses  beneath  as  a    an    undue    interference   with    personal     hberty. 


The  Eiislern  Cypres-'! 


in  a  watisolcum  at  Carte,  Corsica, 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Thomson. 


From  a  fhotograph 


carpet.  It  is  a  very  old  garden  shrub,  and  it  is 
now  generally  known  that  there  are  two  sorts, 
one  with  small,  dullish  white  flowers  of  ex(iuisite 
fragrance,  and  formerly  called  Calycanthus  pra'- 
cox.  The  other  has  much  larger  flowers  of  a 
bright  tone  of  yellow,  but  with  loss  fragrance, 
and  is  known  as  the  grandiflofus  variety. 
This  is  the  commoner  and  generally  preferred. 
The  difficulty  of  propagating  this  shrub  probably 
accounts  for  its  comparative  scarcity.  Nursery- 
men generally  propagate  it  by  layers,  which  is 
the    best  way.     It    can    b3   increased   by   buds, 


but  as  we  endure  much  in  that  direction  for  the 
general  good  now,  it  might  be  as  well  to  grant 
local  authorities  some  power  to  control  tree-plant- 
ing within  20  feet  of  the  street  or  road,  so  as  to 
check  the  putting  in  of  any  kinds  that  made 
growth  far  beyond  t  he  needs  of  the  case.  Equally, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  well  did  such 
local  authority  otter  every  encouragement  to  the 
planting  of  suitable  trees  in  these  forecourt  gar- 
dens. What  wondrous  beauty  will  flowering 
trees  give  to  suburban  streets  in  the  spring  and 
summer.     Most  of  these  also    are  of    moderate 
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growth,  needing  little  pruning,  and  if  some  be 
given,  in  no  case  producing  distorted  heads. 
There  are  Almonds,  double- flowering  Peaches, 
Cherries  and  Thorns,  Laburnums,  Lilacs  grown  as 
trees,  Crabs,  or  Pyrusos  of  diverse  varieties.  Moun- 
tain Ash  for  berries,  and  Sumachs  for  foliage, 
all  most  beautiful,  though  in  a  street  no  one 
wishes  to  see  every  tree  a  flowering  one. 

A.  D. 

MACKAY'S  HEATH. 
Mr.  Bdrbidge,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  ours 
regarding  this  Heath,  writes  : — 

Erica  Mackaiana  was  discovered  by  Wm. 
McCalla,  a  clever  itinerant  bookseller  and  a 
clever  native  botanist,  at  a  place  called  Round- 
stone  (not  Roundwood),  in  Connemara.  It  exists 
there  in  plenty,  and  some  few  years  after  McCalla 
brought  a  bagful  of  it  to  Mr.  Mackay  at  the 
gardens.  Mr.  Mackay  went  to  see  it  growing 
wild  for  himself,  taking  with  him  Wm.  McNab 
(father  of  Jas.  McNab,  the  last  curator  of  the 
name  in  Edinburgh).  Before  they  saw  this  Erica 
McNab  had  collected  lots  of  things  in  a  bag  for 
taking  to  Edinburgh,  but  when  he  saw  a  patch 
of  Mackay'a  Heath  he  threw  them  all  away  and 
filled  his  bag  afresh  with  that  plant  only.  E. 
mediterranea  is  also  found  at  Roundstone,  but 
not  Erica  ciliaris,  though  that  species  is  one  of 
the  reputed  parents  of  Macka-ana,  E.  tetralix 
being  the  other.  Mr.  Bain  thinks  it  is  a  hybrid, 
but  E.  ciliaris  not  being  there  looks  suspicious  as 
to  its  being  one  of  tha  parents  of  Mackay's 
Heath.  Mackay  first  saw  the  plants  in  Septem- 
ber, 18.35.  Babbington  named  it  Mackaiana  from 
McCalla's  specimens,  but  W.  J.  Hooker  doubted 
its  being  specifically  distinct  from  E.  tetralix. 
In  the  modern  "  Students' British  Flora  "  J.  D. 
Hooker  considers  it  a  sub- variety  of  E.  tetralix  ; 
so  also  Bentham.  Moore  and  More  in  "  Cybele 
Hibernica"  say  it  is  a  hybrid  between  E.  tetralix 
and  E.  ciliaris.  It  is  a  variable  plant.  Some  of 
the  Irish  specimens  scarcely  difl'er  from  E.  ciliaris 
var.  Watsoni  found  near  Truro,  in  Cornwall, 
where  (as  at  Urrisbeg)  the  two  supposed  parents 
grow  together.  E.  Mackaiana  was  first  noticed 
by  Wm.  McCalla  previous  to  183.5.  J.  D.  Hooker 
in  "Students'  Flora"  states  that  E.  Mackaiana 
or  his  E.  Mackavi  is  also  found  in  Spain,  but 
does  not  say  if  E.  tetralix  and  E.  ciliaris  grow 
along  with  it  there. 

E.  ciliaris  is  a  common  Heath  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  not  uncommon  in  Cornwall.  Kindly 
post  me  a  tuft  or  two  if  you  get  plenty  of  it  and 
have  a  bit  to  spare.  I  saw  some  fine  dried  speci- 
mens of  E.  Mackaiana  lately  from  Clifden,  in 
Galway,  great  rosy  heads  of  clo.'e-set  flowers  quite 
different  in  aspect  from  those  of  E.  tetralix. 


FRUIT  SUPPLY  OF  COVENT  GARDEN.* 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  get  at  exact  figures  in 
regard  to  the  quantities  of  any  one  kind  of  fruit 
or  even  of  the  whole,  and  I  shall  only  give  as 
far  as  I  can  a  rough  estimate,  as  the  market  is 
supplied  from  so  many  dift'erent  sources,  and 
coming  in  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
although  the  authorities  check  in  goods  that 
bear  toll,  a  great  proportion  is  brought  in  by 
yearly  stand  holders  who  do  not  pay  toll  and 
whose  totals  are  not  checked.  I  understand 
that  the  market  authorities  do  not  distinouish 
between  fruit,  vegetables,  flowers  or  roots  in 
calculating  tolls,  so  that  even  if  I  could  give 
you  th^ir  exact  figures,  the  fruit  would  have  to 
be  an  approximate  quantity  based  on  knowledge 
gained  by  observation.  That  an  army  of  about 
700  to  8U0  porters  get  a  living  in  unloading  and 
delivering  produce  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
quantities  to  be  handled,  besides  another  150 
on  the  average  employed  for  foreign  trade.  It 
is  the  general  rule  to  employ  a  separate  staff  of 

*  Taper   read  by  Mr.  Geo,  Munro,  Tcvent  Garden, 
at  the  itorticultural  Club. 


porters  to  unload  goods  and  carry  in,  so  that 
those  engaged  in  carrying  out  are  not  hindered. 
I  employ  a  man  at  so  much  per  score,  according 
to  size  of  package.  He  is  responsible,  and 
has  to  employ  sufficient  hands  to  keep  clearing 
vans  as  they  arrive.  The  amount  spant  in  this 
way  can  only  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
one  I  enijjloy  often  has  to  draw  from  £'20  to  £30 
weekly,  representing  20,000  to  30,000  packages. 
Of  course,  a  great  proportion  of  this  is  not 
strictly  fruit,  but  in  my  case  would  consist 
wholly  of  either  fruit  or  hothouse  produce, 
such  as  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  (fee. 

Ekglish   Fruit. 

Steawbereies  are  the  first  fruit  of  the  season, 
and  these  commence  in  small  quantities  in 
February  and  increase  weekly  until  May,  during 
which  month  I  think  I  shall  be  quite  within  the 
mark  in  saying  the  daily  supply  averages  nearly 
a  ton,  and  keeps  about  the  same  during  June 
until  the  outdoor  kinds  commence,  when  of 
course  the  supp'y  from  Hampshire,  Essex, 
Middlesex  and  Kent  is  simply  enormous,  al- 
though every  year  a  greater  proportion  is  S3nt 
direct  to  the  country  markets,  whole  trains  being 
made  up  in  Kent  for  the  north.  This  also  refers 
to  all  kinds  of  fruits,  so  that  the  quantity  pass- 
ing through  Covent  Garden  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  whole  crop  even  round  London, 
Stiawberries  particularly  are  largely  sold  in 
other  London  markets,  especially  the  Borough, 
where  many  Kent  groweis  sell  their  own. 

CuEEANT.s,  Gooseberries  and  other  soft 
fruits  at  one  time  used  all  to  come  to  the  Lon- 
don markets,  but  year  by  year  a  greater  pro- 
portion go  direct  to  the  north,  and  during  the 
last  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  made  into 
jam  in  the  country  without  being  put  on  the 
rail  at  all  (this  refers  also  to  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries).  The  same  can  be  said  of 
stone  fruits,  especially  Plums,  and  it  certainly 
is  much  better  to  use  the  fruit  while  perfectly 
fresh  than  to  give  it  an  expensive  ride  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  into  the  pot  at  the  finish. 
If  there  were  more  jam  factories  in  the  fruit- 
growing district.",  there  would  be  less  spoiled  in 
wet  or  plentiful  seasans. 

Apples  and  Peaes  I  will  take  next,  and  the 
quiintity  of  each  received  varies  yearly,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  I  suppose  no  growers  are 
so  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  trade  as  the 
growers  of  these,  and  it  is  mainly  their  own 
fault.  For  I  must  repeat  what  1  have  often 
stated,  that  there  is  no  fruit  comes  to  our 
market,  either  home-grown  or  foreign,  which 
has  so  little  care  taken  with  it  as  English 
Apples  and  Pears  ;  and  while  this  is  the  case 
growers  must  not  wonder  at  fruiterers  buying 
foreign  whenever  they  can.  But  this  is  simply 
suicide,  as  the  English  Apples  particularly  are 
far  better  in  quality  than  any  foreign,  and  if 
sent  in  unchargeable  boxes,  well  selected  and 
graded,  there  would  be  a  far  more  ready  sale. 
I  was  in  a  large  wholesale  co-operative  store  in 
Manchester  this  autumn,  where  they  had 
English  and  American  Apples  side  by  side,  and 
on  asking  quantity  of  each  sold,  was  informed 
about  1000  barrels  (3000  bushels)  American 
against  100  bushels  English,  and  simply  be- 
cause the  packing  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
This  is  a  point  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  those  planting  Apples  and  Pears 
if  they  want  to  holil  their  own  against 
foreigners.  There  seems  this  year  a  decided 
step  in  the  right  direction  with  English  Apples. 
They  are  certainly  much  better  on  the  whole. 
I  think  this  is  partly  due  to  the  season,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  newer  plantations  of  good  fruit 
are  coming  into  beaiing,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
only  the  best  have  paid  to  market.   TheG.E.  R.  ' 


are  now  finding  boxes  at  a  small  charge  to  con- 
vey produce  of  any  kind,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
bother  they  always  have  with  returned  empties, 
and  to  induce  growers  and  farmers  to  use  them 
are  carrying  goods  packed  in  boxes  at  much 
lower  rates  of  carriage.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  should  show  growers  thi 
advantage  of  a  non-returnable  package  ;  besides 
which,  salesmen  could  sell  for  less  commission 
and  customers  would  give  a  higher  price,  as  thj 
expense  and  nuisance  of  empties  are  very  con- 
siderable. 

FoEOED  Fruits 

are  of  course  received  in  increasing  qumtities 
each  year,  until  what  were  at  one  time  luxuries 
at  fancy  prices  have  bfcome  almost  daily  articles 
of  commerce,  especially  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  and 
Cucumbers,  and  of  these  it  is  less  difficult  for  me 
to  judge  the  quantity  grown. 

Having  dealt  with  Strawberries,  I  will  take 

Peaches  and  Nectaeixes.  These  commencS 
in  small  quantities  in  April,  and  keep  on  till 
November,  the  bulk  coming  from  the  beginning 
of  June  till  end  of  September,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  variety  of  sorts  and  different  temperatures 
some  growers  will  keep  a  daily  supply  during 
that  time.  Of  course  this  wants  a  great  deal  of 
management,  as  we  all  know  what  a  change  in 
the  weather  means  to  a  Peach  and  Nectarine 
grower.  This  last  year  there  were  often  one 
thousand  boxes  of  Peaches  and  Nectarinej  on 
the  market  daily,  and  with  the  thermometer  at 
80°  and  a  close  atmosphere,  it  is  the  most 
diflicult  trade  to  manage  of  any  I  know,  as 
there  are  so  few  buyers  compared  with  other 
fruits  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  growers  ia 
keepiug  up  a  regular  supply,  the  outlet  year  by 
year  is  widening.  Growers  need  not  fear 
foreign  competition  in  these  fruits,  the  French 
being  hard  and  small  as  a  rule,  being  picked 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  those  coming  from  the 
Cape  come  in  during  January  and  February, 
the  weather  there  being  so  hot  that  they  cannot 
make  the  season  last  much  over  a  month,  and 
the  bulk  of  those  received  from  there  at  present 
are  clingstones,  the  melting  sorls  not  travelling 
well.  The  English  Peach  growers  may  be  as- 
sured that  no  foreign  fruit  of  good  quality  can 
travel  the  distance  and  compete  with  them. 

Figs  A^D  Apricots  are  still  grown  in  very 
small  quantities,  the  bulk  of  the  former  coming 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  from  whence  there 
are  about  100  baskets  containing  four  to  six 
dozjn  daily  through  August  and  September, 
outdoor  grown,  and  a  good  few  forced  ones 
commencing  in  March. 

Melons  are  also  still  limited  in  supply,  as 
they  also  are  fancy  fruit  and  prices  uncertain  ; 
but  I  daresay  there  are  often  100  dozen  daily 
from  June  to  September. 

Grapes  have  increased  more  than  any  other 
forced  fruit,  and  I  shall  be  well  within  themaik 
in  estimating  this  year's  crop  of  English  for 
market  at  1000  tons,  of  which  about  three- 
fourths  will  pass  through  Covent  Garden  (besides 
Channel  Islands  and  Belgium),  the  bulk  being 
of  la'.e  varieties,  principally  Alicante  and  Col- 
man,  so  that  we  have  one  year's  crop  on  the 
market  fully  a  month  after  the  succeeding  one  has 
commenced,  and  in  this  way  have  made  it  very 
difficult  to  import  (jrapes  at  a  profit.  From  (he 
Channel  Islands  I  estimate  we  receive  quite 
1000  tons,  some  500  tons  to  1000  tons  being  also 
distributed  amongst  the  provincial  markets. 
From  Belgium  the  supply,  1  should  imagine,  has 
reached  about  200  tons,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion coming  to  us  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
owing  to  a  prohibitive  duty  preventing  them 
from  going  to  the  Paris  market. 
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Cuci'MiiEns  have  also  largely  increased,  the 
daily  supply  from  March  to  end  of  July  being 
about  1500  flats,  averaging  three  dozen  each, 
and  from  then  till  end  of  October  about  half 
the  quantity.  A  large  quantity  during  the  hot 
weather  is  sold  to  go  to  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, towns  like  Bradford  and  Leeds  taking 
about  .jOO  flats  each  weekly.  These  last  few 
years  I  have  also  opened  up  a  large  trade  on  the 
Continent,  especially  Germany,  sending  some 
days  300  to  400  dozen,  and  this  trade  shows 
signs  of  increasing,  as  fresh  customers  keep 
applying.  At  one  time  the  bulk  of  our  supply 
came  from  the  Continent,  but  our  enterprising 
growers  have  in  this  instance  turned  the  tables 
on  them.  This  great  increase  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  due  to  the  care  taken  in  grading 
and  packing,  as  well  as  a  suitable  and  uniform 
package  being  used.     Apple  growers,  take  note. 

To.MATOEs. — In  these,  growers  have  surpassed 
themselves,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  driven 
the  foreigners  from  our  markets.  The  supply 
from  March  to  November  is  simply  enormous, 
and  I  should  think  quite  2000  tons  have  passed 
through  our  market,  house-grown,  besides  a  very 
large  quantity  of  outdoor  onts,  this  being  an 
exceptionally  favourable  year.  Large  supplies 
also  come  from  the  Canary  Islands  from 
December  to  April,  but  this  fitting  into  the 
time  when  our  home  ones  are  ofi'  the  market 
does  trade  good  by  holding  customers  on  to  fresh 
Tomatoes  until  our  next  crop  is  ready.  There 
are  also  some  French  and  Spanish,  but  less 
quantities  year  bj'  year.  I  consider  that  the 
trade  in  these  as  well  as  in  Cucumbers  has  been 
made  by  a  regular  supply  of  a  good  article  well 
and  fairly  packed.  As  you  all  know,  the  acreage 
of  glass  houses  to  obtain  the  supplies  of  the  last 
three  mentioned,  viz.,  Grapes,  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes,  is  very  large,  giving  employment 
directly  to  thousands  of  hands,  and  indirectly 
helping  a  great  many  other  trades,  especially 
the  iron,  glass  and  wood,  as  well  as  the  basket 
makers.  The  firm  who  make  most  of  mine  keep 
thirty  men  all  the  year  round  on  to  my  orders, 
besides  which  1  use  a  good  many  made  on  the 
Continent.  Go  where  you  will,  some  people 
are  earning  something  out  of  the  trade,  and  I 
think  it  is  becoming  an  important  national  in- 
dustry, and  deserves  the  greatest  encouragement 
both  from  Government  and  the  railways. 

Foreign  Fruit.s 

are  an  important  element  in  our  market  and  in 
the  trade  generally,  as  the  continual  supply  from 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  world  keeps  many  retail 
shops  open  which  would  be  compelled  to  close 
if  depending  solely  on  home-grown  supplies, 
and  in  many  kinds  we  are  entirely  dependent 
ou  them,  such  as  Oranges,  Bananas,  Lemons, 
and  of  late  years  Pine-apples.  Since  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  opened  the  Floral  Hall  adjoining  the 
market  for  auction  sales,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
produce  coming  to  Covent  Garden  has  very 
largely  increased,  and  bringing  more  buyers  and 
concentrating  the  bulk  of  both  foreign  and 
English  fruit  have  made  our  English  trade 
stronger,  as  buyers  can  now  get  everything  they 
want  in  one  market.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
so  much  of  each  coming,  that  many  salesmen 
who  used  to  sell  both  have  found  it  best  to  de- 
vote their  attention  to  either  one  or  the  other, 
those  going  in  for  special  lines  generally  succeed- 
ing better  than  other  Hrms  who  attempt  to  dabble 
in  everything,  as  was  the  custom  years  ago.  The 
foreign  fruit  and  flower  trade  in  my  early  days  was 
regarded  as  a  nuisance  and  hindrance  by  many 
market  salesmen,  but  the  provision  made  for  it 
in  the  foreign  fruit  market  has  turned  it  into  a 
blessing.  We  have  converted  a  dangerous  rival 
into  a  generous  friend.     It  is  useless  to  attempt 


to  exclude  from  market  articles  the  public  re- 
quire and  the  producer  can  bring.  The  wider 
the  basis  the  more  firm  is  the  commercial  edifice 
you  build  upon  it.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  such  a  subject  as  fruit,  so  liable  to  sutler 
from  climatic  influence  beyond  our  control. 

Oeakges  are  the  most  important  of  our  im- 
ports, and  come  from  every  part  of  the  world 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  grow  them,  com- 
mencing with  Brazil,  Jamaica,  and  Florida, 
and  followed  by  Southern  Europe,  or  Mediter- 
ranean, also  occasionally  from  India  and  even 
Australia.  The  bulk  of  those  arriving  in  the 
Thames  used  to  be  sold  by  the  brokers  in 
Pudding  Lane,  but  every  year  a  larger  propor- 
tion comes  to  Covent  Garden,  especially  the 
better  class  onts,  such  as  Tangierine.",  Blood 
Oranges,  &c.  Lemons  also  come  to  us  in  larger 
quantities  every  year,  and  they  also  keep 
coming  from  new  countries,  such  as  Florida 
and  Australia,  and  wherever  they  come  from, 
whether  ( )range3  or  Lemons,  and  if  only  worth 
here  about  23.  ptr  bushel,  every  fruit  is  care- 
fully wrapped  in  paper,  so  that  if  a  certain 
portion  get  over-ripe,  they  do  not  afiect  the 
bulk  so  much  as  if  they  came  in  the  way  Apples 
are  packed  (save  the  word)  in  England.  What 
would  an  English  grower  say  if  you  asked  him 
to  wrap  each  Apple  in  paper  when  worth  only 
2s.  per  bushel  ?  The  soft  fruits  coming  from 
abroad  commence  with 

Stkawberries,  some  very  good  ones  coming 
from  Honfleur  in  shallow  handle-baskets  con- 
taining about  0  lbs.,  some  hundreds  of  baskets 
arriving  daily  in  Slay.     These  are  followed  by 

Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  from 
France,  which  as  a  rule  are  very  fine,  and, 
coming  as  they  do  before  ours  are  ripe,  sell 
very  well.     Then  come 

Cherries,  commencing  from  Spain  and  the 
south  of  France,  and  working  north  as  the 
season  advances  ;  in  this  way  they  make  a  long 
season,  covering  about  two  months,  and  there 
have  been  over  20,000  flats  sold  in  one  day 
about  Whitsuntide.  But  by  being  picked  un- 
ripe, to  star.d  the  journey,  they  are  much  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  ours,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
because  they  come  at  a  time  when  there  is  not 
much  variety  of  fruit,  as  well  as  being  very 
tastefully  packed,  that  they  sell.     It  is  when 

Green  Gages  and  Plums  commence  that  the 
salesmen  of  foreign  fruit  get  busy,  as  the 
enormous  amount  of  those  coming  and  the  long 
time  they  cover  are  marvellous.  An  increasing 
quantity  comes  each  year  from  Italy,  so  that 
from  the  time  they  commence,  untO  Paris, 
the  north  of  France,  and  Germany  contribute 
their  crops,  the  supply  covers  about  three 
months.  And  Gages  are  one  of  the  fruits  the 
foreigner  can  beat  us  at,  owing  to  climatic 
advantages.  As  many  as  10,000  to  15,000  flats 
are  often  sold  daily  before  our  English  Plums 
are  ripe.  Apricots,  too,  thrive  better  abroad,  and 
come  in  considerable  quantities  from  Southern 
France  and  Spain. 

Pine-apples  now  are  entirely  a  foreign  fruit, 
as  it  is  quite  a  novelty  to  see  an  English-grown 
one,  and  then  only  from  private  places.  But 
they  come  in  shiploads  from  the  Azores,  and 
although  the  price  is  much  lower  than  it  used 
to  be,  they  still  increase  the  quantity.  At  first 
they  only  attempted  to  send  them  while  the 
Orange  boats  were  running,  but  of  late  years  it 
pays  them  to  run  special  steamers  for  Pines 
alone,  the  value  of  that  crop  being  now  much 
more  than  that  of  the  Oranges  grown  there. 
The  St.  Michael  Pines,  too,  have  almost  driven 
the  old  West  Indian  Pine  from  our  market,  as 
the  second  class  ones  are  sold  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  the  West  Indian  ones  used  to  be. 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  send  Pines  from 
West  Africa  and  Florida,  and  some  ccming  in 
cool  chambers  arrived  in  good  condition,  but  I 
think  cool-chamber  freight  is  at  present  too  high 
to  admit  of  it  paying.  No  doubt  Africa  in  time 
will  be  a  great  source  of  supply  when  it  is 
opened  up,  but  at  present  it  is  only  such  fruit 
as  Grapes  and  a  few  Peaches,  Plums  and  Apri- 
cots that  are  likely  to  pay  expenses  of  cool 
chambers. 

Grapes  still  come  in  large  <(uantities  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  but  with  the  exception  of 
Almerias,  which  keep  for  months  in  cork  dust, 
very  few  pay  to  come,  and  I  think  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Almeria  growers  wi'.l 
have  to  turn  their  attention  to  sc  mething  else. 
The  only  imported  ones  now  finding  favour  are 
those  coming  from  the  Cape,  and  as  these  are 
principally  black  and  white  Muscats  of  fine 
quality,  and  also  coming  in  March  and  April 
when  our  home-grown  ones  are  scarcest,  they 
are  acceptable  as  a  good  quality  low-priced 
Grape. 

Pears  commence  from  France  and  Italy  with 
such  sorts  as  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  and  Wil- 
liams, and  up  to  two  years  ago  our  main  supply 
was  from  there,  but  now  cool-chambered  ships 
and  cool  cars  in  trains  bring  such  sorts  as 
Williams',  Beurr6  Hardy  and  Doyenn6  du 
Comice  by  thousands  of  cases  in  perfect  condi- 
tion from  California,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to 
pay  by  reducing  freight,  the  supply  from  there 
seems  enormous,  and  will  run  the  French  very 
close  as  well  as  the  English.  At  present  the 
freight  of  a  case  weighing  40  lbs.  fruit  is  over 
4s.,  and  unless  temperature  is  very  carefully 
regulated,  they  turn  very  quickly  when  exposed, 
and  do  not  keep  so  long  as  the  French.  Some 
very  fine  Plums  have  also  come  from  there'  in 
good  condition.  California  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  England  in  regard  to  Pears  travel- 
ling, and  that  is,  they  seldom  get  rain  while  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  and  that  of  course  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  any  fruit  standing  a  journey  as  well 
as  the  hotter  climate  ripening  them  more  tho- 
roughly. Easter  Beurre  coming  in  winter  does 
not  need  cool  chambers,  and  therefore  comes  at 
a  lower  freight.  A  great  many  Peaches  came 
from  California  this  last  autumn,  but  were  of 
very  poor  quality,  being  mostly  clingstones  and 
were  only  tit  for  costermongers.  In  September 
this  year  there  wt  re  weekly  shipments  received 
in  our  market  of  about  0000  cases  Pears  and 
Peaches.  At  the  present  time  the  quantity  is 
about  1000  weekly,  principally  Easter  Beurrfi. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  imported  fruits. 

Apples  touch  the  English  grower  most,  as 
they  come  now  nearly  all  the  year  through, 
commencing  in  April  from  Tasmania,  followed 
by  those  from  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
all  the  winter  from  the  United  Spates,  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  supplies,  I  maintain  that  our  growers 
could  hold  their  own  if  they  would  grow  sale- 
able sorts  and  take  the  necessary  trouble  in 
packing.  From  all  reports  the  Tasmanian 
crrowers  cannot  increase  quantity,  as  the  freight 
and  cost  of  case  come  to  about  4s.,  and  by 
being  so  long  in  the  cool  chamber  they  are 
not  a  patch  on  English  for  flavour,  and  if 
larger  quantities  come  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  a  remunerative  price  for  them.  American 
ones  do  not  need  the  expense  of  cool  chambers 
in  transit,  but  to  enable  the  growers  to  send  all 
through  the  winter  they  are  forced  to  keep 
them  in  expensively  constructed  warehouses, 
where  an  equal  temperature  is  maintained,  so 
as  to  protect  them  from  heat  as  well  as  frost, 
and  so  enable  them  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
sale  as  much  as  possible.  And  this  of  course 
adds   greatly  to  the  cost,  while   our  climate, 
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suiting  Apples  as  it  does,  should  enable  us,  by 
adopting  the  right  system  of  grading  and  pack- 
ing, to  hold  the  American  at  bay  tiU  the  bulk 
of  our  crop  is  sold.  Instead  of  this,  growers 
seem  to  play  with  the  trade  all  the  autumn  and 
winter,  with  the  result  that  in  a  full  season  as 
many  are  wasted  as  marketed,  while  the 
foreigner,  by  growing  saleable  sorts  and  putting 
a  regular  supply  on  the  market,  secures  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  with  an  inferior  article. 

Tropical  Fruits 

come  in  very  small  quantities,  except  Oranges 
and  Bananas,  the  latter  increasing  in  popularity 
each  year.  They  come  from  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands  principally,  but  attempts  are 
continually  being  made  to  bring  them  in  good 
condition  from  the  West  Indies  and  even  South 
America.  Mangoes,  Custard  Apples  and  Avo- 
cado Pears  come  from  Madeira,  Lychee  nuts 
from  China,  and  an  annually-increasing  quantity 
of  green  Figs,  Walnuts  and  all  kinds  of  nuts 
from  Spain,  Italy,  Greece  and  many  other 
countries.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
Bananas  imported,  there  were  received  from  the 
Canary  Islands  alone  in  London  and  Liverpool 
during  last  month  30,661  bunches,  of  which 
about  25,000  would  be  disposed  of  in  Covent 
Garden. 

Having  touched  briefly  on  our  fruits  and  the 
sources  from  whence  they  come,  I  think  we 
must  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  ; — 

1.  That  the  English  are  becoming  much  larger 
fruit-eatera  than  they  were,  and  this  contributes 
largely  to  the  decrease  of  drunkenness,  amongst 
the  lower  classes  especially. 

2.  That  an  attractive  and  suitable  package  is 
always  a  great  assistance  in  establishing  a  trade , 
and  that  no  trade  can  be  made  without  a  steady 
ivud  constant  supply. 

3.  That  the  demand  having  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  it  now  pays  growers  to  devote  their 
time  to  fewer  articles,  and  by  giving  their  whole 
attention  to  them,  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
by  dabbling  in  ever^  thing.  The  grower  who  sends 
the  largest  quantity  of  a  good  article  regularly 
makes  a  large  connection  for  his  goods,  and  we 
can  often  sell  out  a  large  consignment  to  better 
advantage  than  a  small  one,  though  the  quality 
of  the  latter  may  be  equally  good. 

Lastly,  that  the  old  cry  of  doing  away  with 
the  middleman  is,  or  should  be,  quite  exploded, 
as  any  practical  grower  knows  that  it  pays  him 
best  to  devote  his  time  at  home  and  leave  the 
selling  to  one  who  makes  it  his  business  ;  and  a 
very  difficult  business  it  often  is.  It  is  often 
most  ruinous  to  a  trade  to  take  advantage  of  an 
apparent  scarcity,  for  we  often  find  we  gain  a 
few  shillings  and  perhaps  check  the  trade  and 
lose  pounds  in  getting  the  customers  on  to  them 
again.  The  distribution  of  fruit  is  a  business 
in  itself,  and  as  the  old  cry  still  occasionally 
crops  up  in  our  horticultural  press,  I  cannot 
resist  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  importance  of  the 
middleman. 


KENTISH  NUTS  — COBS  AND  FILBERTS.* 
This  is  a  very  important  trade  as  far  as  it  affects 
the  grower,  and  a  few  words  may  be  useful  from 
a  salesman's  point  of  view.  I  have  no  means  of 
gauging  the  general  crop  from  year  to  year,  as  it 
is  very  uncertain.  During  the  last  three  years 
crops  have  been  abnormal  ;  such  a  fa-it  as  three 
years  consecutively  being  above  the  average  is 
extraordinary.  Beginning  with  1893,  140  tons 
passed  through  our  hands,  in  1894  120  tons,  and 
this  year  we  reckon  there  will  be  about  70,  as 
againet  an  average  of  50.  I  have  for  years  been 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  growers  that  the  taste 

*  Read  by  Mr.  James  Webbsr,  Covent   Garden,  at 
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for  stored  Nuts  has  passed  away,  gone  with  the 
port  wine  drinkers.  The  public  now  go  in  for  the 
green  fruit,  and  what  is  the  result '!  1 .  The  crop 
is  extended  over  five  months  instead  of  three, 
thereby  increasing  the  demand  ;  we  have  August, 
September,  October,  November  and  December  in- 
stead of  the  last  three  months  as  formerly.  2.  The 
weight  comes  down  heavier  ;  green  Nuts  by  storing 
lose  one-seventh  of  their  weight — 14  lb3.  in  every 
100  lbs.  3.  The  value  is  increased  by  these  two 
means  :  I  find  by  my  books  that  in  1893  (the 
heaviest  year)  a  ton  of  Nuts  worth  £27  lOs.  to 
£30  green,  realised  only  £35  when  stored.  In 
1894  there  was  absolutely  no  differenes  from  bo- 
ginning  to  end  of  the  season  ;  the  price  kept  very 
regular.  In  1895  the  price  now  (December)  is  less 
than  it  was  in  the  early  months  ;  in  fact,  there  is 
scarcely  any  demand. 

The=e  results  have  been  gained  by  three  quarters 
of  the  crop  being  marketed  green.  What  would 
have  been  the  result  to  growers  if  sent  the  old 
way,  viz.,  stored  ?  To  every  ton  of  Nuts  sold  the 
last  two  months  of  the  season  we  should  have  had 
nearly  3J  tons  on  the  market.  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  judge  the  result  to  the  grower.  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  the  results  for  the  past  three  years 
prove  that  the  demand  for  stored  Nuts  is  gradually 
tailing  away. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  note  from  Dublin. — Very  open  mild  days 
here.  We  have  several  Crocuses,  such  as  C.  Imperati, 
C.  hyemalis  and  C.  vitellinus,  in  flower.  Among 
the  Snowdrops  I  see  Galanthus  Elwesi,  G.  pallidus, 
G.  parviflorus,  G.  EUw,  G.  Cassaba,  G.  Aidin, 
and  G.  sp.  from  Mount  Olympus.  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  was  never  so  good,  lovely  among  dark 
Ivies,  &c. — F.  W.  BuRBiDGE. 

Flowers  at  Harrow  Weald. — Putting  on  one 
side  the  Christmas  Roses,  which  do  not  thrive 
very  well  with  me,  and  the  first  blooms  of  Galan- 
thus plicatus,  I  think  the  two  loveliest  little  things 
in  my  garden  just  now  are  the  flowers  of  Cycla- 
men coum  and  the  bronze  leaves  of  Cornus  cana- 
densis. The  fertile  fronds  of  Onoclea  sensibilis 
are  also  very  striking. — A.  Kingsmill,  i/n)i»ary  5. 

Fine  Neapolitan  Violets. — I  am  sending  you 
a  handful  of  Violet  Marie  Louise.  They  are  just 
as  gathered,  without  any  selection.  I  grow  about 
100  lights  of  them,  and  they  are  much  admired 
by  all  who  see  them.  I  should  much  esteem  your 
opinion  of  them  in  The  Garden.— James  Hill, 
Babraham  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

*„*  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  such 
flowers  in  early  January,  the  Violets  sent  being 
very  sturdy,  dark,  and  well  grown.  Have  any 
any  of  our  readers  ever  seen  the  wild  Violet  from 
which  the  Neapolitan  comes,  as  it  seems  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  Violet  ? — Ed. 

Carnation  Winter  Ch.eer. — Notes  on  Carna- 
tions have  recently  appeared  in  The  Garden  and 
this  sort  has  been  recommended.  The  name  is 
certainly  well  chosen.  A  first-rate  lot  of  plants 
is  gay  with  their  bright  scarlet  blooms  at  the  pre- 
sent time  at  Downside,  Leatherhead.  From  the 
wealth  of  buds,  too,  the  plants  are  likely  to  give 
a  supply  for  a  considerable  period.  The  variety 
is  of  dwarf  growth.  Miss  Joliffe  is  the  pink 
variety  most  favoured  in  the  same  garden,  and 
will  not  be  easily  beaten  as  a  winter  bloomer.  The 
muchtalked-of  Uriah  Pike  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  winter-flowering  Carnation  when  compared  with 
the  above.  Plants  of  it  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  at  present  do  not  give  a  sign  of 
blossom. — H. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  winter.— When 
well  grown  these  are  valuable.  They  provide 
scarlets  of  various  shades  that  are  not  easy  to  find 
among  other  plants  at  the  darkest  period  of  the 
year.  But  tliere  is  a  difficulty  in  successfully 
cultivatmg  them  near  large  towns  where  fogs  are 
troublesome.     Clear  country  air  they  must  have. 


At  Downside,  Leatherhead,  there  is  at  present  a 
capital  display  of  these,  and  on  a  dull  day  the 
greenhouse  v/hich  contains  them  looks  quite 
summer-like.  Mr.  Mease  depends  upon  old  well- 
tried  sorts  such  as  H.  Jacoby.  Roundness  of  pip 
is  not  especially  desirable  if  a  variety  does  not 
produce  good-sized  trusses  with  some  degree  of 
freedom.  The  kind  named  has  these  latter  qualities. 
John  Gibbons  is  thought  quite  the  best  scarlet, 
and  nowhere  could  be  noticed  a  decayed  petal.  The 
trusses  were  as  full  and  rich  in  colour  as  one  sees 
in  the  summer.  Queen  of  the  Whites  is  the  best 
white,  and  the  three  mentioned  may  be  recom- 
mended for  winter  blooming. — H. 

Dion  pectinatum.  —Although  this  is  not  one  of 
the  largest  of  Cycads,  there  is  no  species  which 
makes  such  a  handsome  leaved  plant.  In  the 
the  noble  group  of  Cycads  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew  it  is  represented  by  a  very 
fine  specimen,  probably  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  fronds  are  about  5  feet  in  length,  the  pinme 
in  the  centre  being  7  inches  long,  but  decreasing 
in  size  towards  each  end  of  the  frond  until  they 
become  only  about  1  inch  in  length.  They  are  of 
linear-lanceolate  shape  and  each  one  is  armed 
with  a  long  spiny  point.  The  frond  is  perfectly  flat 
and  rigid,  tha  bases  of  the  pinna-  touching  each 
other.  The  midrib  of  the  frond  is  covered  with  a 
light  brown  felt,  especially  beneath.  When  young 
the  fronds  are  slightly  glaucous,  but  as  they  b3- 
come  older  this  disappears,  leaving  them  a  deep 
glossy  green.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Mexio, 
and  is  at  present  a  rare  plant  in  cultivation.  D. 
edula,  also  Mexican,  has  very  much  the  same 
chiracter,  but  its  fronds  and  pinnas  are  smaller, 
and  whilst  it  is  commoner  than  D.  pectinatum,  it  is 
not  so  handsome  and  imposing. 

Sa;colabium  giganteum.— This  is  one  of 

the  handsomest  of  the  Saccolabiums,  and  flower- 
ing, as  it  does,  during  the  present  month,  it  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  few  showy  Orchids  in 
bloom  in  the  warm  Orchid  house  at  this  season. 
A  native  of  Rangoon,  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  from  that  district  just  thirty  years  ago, 
and  although  it  had  been  represented  by  a  few 
specimens  previous  to  then,  it  was  their  1866  im- 
portation that  first  allowed  of  its  being  generally 
cultivated.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  two  opposite 
rows  of  closely-set  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  up- 
wards of  1  foot  long  and  2  inches  to  3  inches  wide, 
with  the  usual  obliquely  notched  ends  seen  in 
Saccolabiums.  The  racemes  are  pendent,  1  foot 
long  and  thickly  set  with  numerous  flowers.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white,  spotted  near 
the  base  with  bright  purple,  the  lip  being  of  a 
deep  amethyst  purple.  The  flowers  are  delight- 
fully perfumed,  and  each  one  is  about  1  inch  in 
diameter.  The  variety  illustre  is  a  larger,  stronger 
plant  ;  the  flowers  also  are  larger,  but  they  are 
not  so  abundant  on  the  raceme  as  in  the  type. 

Odontoglossum    pulchellum. —There    are 

many  species  of  Odontoglossum  which  are  more 
showy  and  imposing  than  this,  but  few,  indeed, 
that  possess  a  greater  charm.  Its  flowers  are 
almost  entirely  white,  the  only  exception  being 
the  yellow  disc  of  the  lip.  They  are  borne  on  an 
erect  spike  and  are  inverted,  the  lip  being  upper- 
most ;  from  six  to  ten  flowers  occur  on  each  spike. 
Besides  their  pure  whiteness,  which  with  their 
pendulous  position  is  somehow  suggestive  of 
Snowdrops,  the  flowers  have  the  additional  at- 
traction of  a  sweet,  pleasant  fragrance.  The 
leaves,  which  are  deep  green  and  abundant  on 
healthy  tufts,  measure  upwards  of  1  foot  in  length 
and  are  of  narrowly  linear  shape.  The  species  is 
one  of  easy  culture,  and  few  Orchids  can  be  said 
to  adapt  themselves  more  readily  and  (what  is 
more  important)  more  permanently  to  glasshouse 
treatment.  In  the  early  days  of  Orchid  growin" 
in  England,  when  the  treasures  of  the  Andes  and 
other  mountain  ranges  of  South  and  Central 
America  were  just  beginning  to  be  revealed,  the 
name  of  Ure-Skinner  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent among  collectors,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the 
first  discovery  of  this  charming  Odontoglot  was 
due.  He  found  it  in  Guatemala  in  1840,  and  it 
was  flowered  in  1841  by  Mr.  Biteman,  who  the 
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same  year  def  cribed  and  named  it  in  the  liotamcal 
Register.  It  flowers  usually  in  early  spring,  but 
we  have  already  noticed  it  in  flower  at  Kew. 

CytisuB  filipes.— This  Broom,  although  long 
known  in  gardens,  has  still  to  be  numbered  with 
the  rarer  leguminiferous  plants  in  cultivation. 
Yet  it  is  quite  distinct  among  greenhouse  plants 
and  more  beautiful  than  many  that  obtain  more 
notice.  Like  several  of  the  Broom  family,  it  is 
almost  devoid  of  leaves  when  old,  although  in  a 
young  state  it  has  a  sprinkling  of  small  ones 
The  functions  of  foliage  are,  however,  perfoimed 
by  the  green  slender  branches,  which  being  pen- 
dent give  the  plant  a  very  graceful  aspect.  The 
flowers  are  almost  pure  white,  with  only  a  sus- 
picion of  a  creamy  tinge  about  them,  and  when 
the  plant  is  in  bloom,  as  it  usually  is  between  the 
present  time  and  March,  it  might,  with  the  long 
string-like  branches  studded  with  flowers,  be 
defciibed  as  a  floral  fountain.  For  conservatories 
where  fire-heat  is  only  used  to  keep  out  frost  this 
CytisuB  is  an  excellent  subject.  It  would,  indeed, 
probably  withstand  a  few  degrees  of  frost  unin- 
jured. It  is  of  easy  cultivation  and  will  thrive  in 
any  free  porous  soil  either  in  pots  or  planted  out. 
It  is  sometimes  grown  as  a  standard  .S  feet  or  4 
feet  high  and  grafted  on  C.  racemosus,  which  is  a 
useful  method  where  large  plants  are  needed 
([uickly.  It  can  also  be  grown  from  seed  and 
trained  up  to  the  desired  height,  which  may  be 
anything  up  to  8  feet.  — B. 

Willows    •with    ornamental    stems.— The 

yellow  and  red-barked  varieties  of  Salix  vitellina 
and  the  beautiful  winter  effect  they  give  have 
already  been  alluded  to  in  The  G.-\RDEN.  There 
are  two  other  Willows  belonging  to  a  different 
group  of  the  genus  which  are  equally  worthy  of 
mention.  These  are  S.  .icutifoliaand  S.  daphnoides, 
a  closely  allied  pair  belonging  to  the  section  Pruin- 
of;e  of  Koch,  so-called  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
bluish  white  bloom  which  covers  the  branches  of 
most  or  all  the  species  it  contains,  and  makes  the 
trees  so  attractive  in  winter.  Of  the  two  here 
mentioned,  which  may  probably  be  merely  local 
forms  of  the  same  species,  but  distinct  enough  to 
be  kept  apait  for  garden  purposes,  that  named 
acutifolia  is  the  more  handsome.  When  seen  in  a 
mass  that  is  kept  well  pruned  back  each  spring, 
so  as  to  give  abundance  of  young  wood,  it  is  a 
really  beautiful  object.  It  is  described  by  Loudon 
(who  keeps  it  separate  from  S.  daphnoides)  as  a 
small  tree  10  feet  to  15  feet  high,  and  a  native  of 
Podolia,  a  province  of  Russian  Poland.  Whilst 
the  bloom  which  covers  the  bark  of  S.  daphnoides 
is  not  of  so  vivid  a  hue  as  in  S.  acutifolia,  it  is 
still  a  handsome  and  valuable  Willow.  It  is 
found  further  south  than  the  other,  coming  from 
Switzerland  and  France.  It  has  become  natural- 
ised in  some  parts  of  Britain. 

Rhododendron  grande. — This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  to  come 
into  flower,  and  already  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew  a  few  fully  expanded  trusses  may  be  seen. 
It  has  so  recently  been  the  subject  of  a  coloured 
plate  in  The  Garden  (August  10,  lS!l.j)  that  no 
lengthy  description  of  it  is  necessary.     It  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  all  the  species  in  cultivation, 
and  with  its  surpassing  beauty  of  blossom  unites 
the  handsome  and  striking  foliage  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  so  many  Himalayan  Rhododendrons. 
Both  in  Cornwall  and  in  Wales  it  succeeds  out  of 
doors,  as,  indeed,  does  the  greater  portion  of  this 
section   of  the  genus,  but  near  London  in  winter 
it  requires   the   protection   of  a  glasshouse,  not 
necessarily  heated.     Although  it  is  amongst  the 
most   admirable   of   all  conservatory  and  winter 
garden   plants,  it  has  not  been  abundantly  used. 
The  flowers  of  this  Rhododendron  are  bell  shaped, 
measuring  individually   '2h    inches    in    diameter, 
and  borne  in  large  trusses  8  inches  to  10  inches 
acrofs.     They  are  of  a  pearly  white,  flushed  with 
rose,  and  there  is  a  set  of  purple  blotches  at  the 
base    of   each.     The   large    leaves,   fretiuently   10 
inches  to  I  foot  long,  are  deep  green  above,  but 
silvery  beneath— a  character    referred    to  in   an- 
other name   by   which    this  species  is   still   cftcn 
known,    viz.,    argenteum.     It   is    found    on    the 


Sikkim  Mountains  at  altitudes  of  10,000  feet  and 

Dendrobium  craBSinode.— Among  the  Uen- 
drobes  which  help  to  brighten  our  Orchid  houses 
during  the  early  days  of  the  new  year,  a  high 
place  must  be  accorded  to  I),  craseinode  and  its 
near  ally,  D.  Wardianum.  Of  these  two— which 
have  many  points  of  resemblance— U.  crassinode 
is  the  earlier  to  flower.  It  isa  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing species,  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
Dendrobiums  by  its  stems.  These,  each  1  foot  to 
18  inches  long,  are  naturally  pendulous,  and  re- 
markable for  the  swollen  joints  to  which  the 
specific  name  refers,  and  which  are  frequently 
more  than  3  inches  in  circumference.  The  flowers 
—borne  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  from 
one  to  three  at  each  no^e— are  a  little  over  2  inches 
in  diameter  The  basal  portion  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  white,  but  the  upper  third  of  their  length 
is  of  a  mauve- pur  pie  colour.  The  lip,  which  is 
broad  and  rather  flat,  is  yellow  in  the  centre,  this 
being  surrounded  on  the  front  by  a  crescent  of 
white,  the  apex,  like  that  of  the  sepals  and  petals, 
being  mauve-purple.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  species  known,  the  best  of  them  being  var. 
Barberianum,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  larger 
blotch  of  mauve  at  the  tip  of  each  segment.  The 
first  indication  of  the  existence  of  this  species  was 
given  in  1858,  when  it  became  known  to  the 
Rev.  C.  S.  Parish,  but  it  was  not  introduced  to 
cultivation  until  ten  years  after,  when  it  was  sent 
from  the  Arracan  Mountains  by  Colonel  Benson. 
It  is  also  found  in  Burmnh. 

The  winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites  fragransf. 
— Although  every  midwinter  brings  out  notes 
about  this  sturdy  and  sweet-scented  native  flower, 
one  cannot  help  drawing  attention  to  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  possibly  do  not  know  it,  for 
it  is  not  found  wild  in  every  part.  During  the  week 
I  have  seen  a  clay  bank  under  trees  covered  with  its 
strongly  perfumed  spikes,  which  recall  the  fra- 
grance of  "Cherry  Pie"  of  the  summer  garden. 
In  every  garden  there  is  sure  to  be  some  out-of- 
the-way  corner  where  this  handFome  native  flower 
can  be  grown,  fcr,  like  its  relative,  the  Coltsfoot, 
it  seems  to  revel  in  places  where  more  aristocratic 
plants  refuse  to  live.  If  the  spot  is  sunny,  so 
much  the  better,  though  it  does  not  mind  shade 
if  not  dense.  A  bur.ch  of  winter  Heliotrope 
mixed  with  Mahonia  leaves  or  Laurustinus,  or 
even  choice  Fern,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
January  bouquets.  At  Kew  it  is  thought  so 
much  of,  that  they  go  to  the  trouble  of  growing  it 
in  pots  for  the  greenhouse,  but  its  place  is  the 
open  bank  expofed  to  all  weathers.  To  those 
who  have  it  not  and  are  temptid  to  find  a  place 
for  it  a  word  of  caution  is  needed,  and  thit  is  not 
to  put  it  anywhere  where  it  is  likely  to  over-tun 
other  plants,  as  it  is  a  most  diflncult  plant  to 
eradicate  when  once  it  finds  itself  at  home.  It  is 
a  capital  subject  to  fringe  a  shrubbery  with,  and  a 
good  plant  to  grow  with  it  is  the  common  St. 
John's  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum),  for  when 
one  is  in  flower  the  other  is  out,  and  they  agree 
together  very  well,  being  equally  strong.  When 
buy'ng  it  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  ask  for  it 
under  its  old  name,  Tussilago  fragrans. — W.  G. 

The  Witch  H8Z3lB(Hamamelis). — Of  the  few 
shrubs  that  are  to  be  seen  in  flower  during  the 
first  month  of  the  year  the  Hamamelis  are 
amongsi  the  most  valuable.  The  American  spe- 
cies, H.  virginica,  is  an  old  denizen  of  our  gar- 
dens, having  been  intrcduced  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  As  happens  so  frecjuently  with 
American  plants,  this  genus  is  also  represented  in 
Japan,  and  the  two  species  hitherto  introduced 
from  that  country,  H.  arborea  and  H.  japonica, 
are  more  ornamental  than  the  American  plant, 
the  former  of  the  two  especially.  H.  virginica, 
which  has  for  some  weeks  had  a  few  of  its  flowers 
exjianded,  forms  a  spreading,  open  bush  rarely 
more  than  6  feet  or  7  feet  high.  At  this  season  it 
is  quite  devoid  of  folinge,  but  its  otherwise  bare 
branches  are  thickly  set  with  yellow  flowersand 
buds.  11.  arborea,  the  best  of  all  the  Witch 
Hazels,  is  a  small  tree,  as  much  as  20  feet  high  in 
Japan,  and  of  more  erect  and  slender  growth  than 
I  the  American  species.     Although  comparatively 


rare,  it  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Europe  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  H.  virginica,  the  curiously  twisted,  wavy 
petals  being  upwauls  of  1  inch  in  length  and  of 
a  rich  golden  yellow.  The  s=Dals  are  thort, 
rounded  and  claret-coloured.  Nearly  allied  to 
H.  arborea,  but  not  so  attractive  a  plant,  is  H. 
japonica.  It  is  not  so  robust  a  grower  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a  paler  yellow.  All  three  species 
are  well  worth  cultivation,  and  they  thrive  in  any 
fairly  rich,  open  soil.  H.  virginica  ripens  seed  m 
this  country,  but  the  other  two  are  generally  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  on  to  the  fecdlings  of  that 
species.  These  plants  have  no  relationship  to  the 
true  Hazels  (Corylus),  but  come  near  the  Comus 
and  the  Ivies,  the  Parrotias ,  Liquidambars,  and 
Fothcrgilla  belong  to  the  same  family. 
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Recreation  ground  for  Fast  Grinatead. — 
Lord  Cantelupe  has  presented  the  freehold  cf  a 
large  piece  of  land  at  East  Grinstead  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  District  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
a  recreation  ground  for  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  new  open  space  for  Battersea.- Close 
to  Old  Battersea  Church  there  was  a  bit  of  the 
Thames  shore  which  at  low  water  was  always 
covered  with  mud.  A  strong  concrete  embank- 
ment has  been  erected,  and  the  land  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  recreation-ground.  The  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  have  con- 
tributed £1000  towards  the  laying-out  of  the 
ground.  There  will  be  a  fountain,  plenty  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  garden  seats  will  be 
placed  so  as  to  overlook  the  Thames. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  presiding, 
the  draft  of  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
work  of  the  association  was  read  and  approved. 
It  was  stated  that  the  Salters'  Company  had  sent 
a  donation  of  £10  IDs.,  and  that  the  City  Parochial 
FoundaDion  had  promised  a  grant  of  £600  for  the 
laying  out  of  St  James's  Churchyard,  Pentonville, 
a  work  which  the  association  had  arranged  to 
undertake  as  soon  as  the  faculty  had  been  received 
by  the  vestry.  A  donation  of  £iO  was  also  acknow- 
ledged for  the  provision  of  flowers  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  boxes  by  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, about  £40  being  still  required  to  ensure  a 
constant  succession  of  blooms.  It  was  agreed  to 
grant  six  seats  for  the  garden  in  Benjamin 
Street,  E.G.,  and  £12  towards  the  Uying^  out  of 
the  ground  adjoining  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Chis* 
wick  ;  to  lay  out  the  large  churchyard  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, Bethnal  Green,  requiring  a  sum  of  £600  or 
£700,  towards  which  a  donation  of  £25  was  an- 
nounced from  a  member  ;  and,  under  certain  con- 
ditions as  to  the  provision  of  seats,  to  lay  out  a 
small  space  at  Plumstead.  Amongst  other  im- 
portant matters  considered  were  the  Bill  of  the 
Dysart  Trustees,  affecting  Ham  Lammas  Lands, 
over  which  rights  of  common  exist,  various  public 
footpaths,  and  the  riverside  towing  path,  also  the 
acquisition  of  a  disused  graveyard  at  Woolwich, 
and  vacant  sites  in  Walworth,  Deptford,  and 
Drury  Lane. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.- A  remark- 
ably gloomy  week.  Indeed,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  no  sunshine  has  as  yet  been  recorded, 
while  twenty  of  the  last  twenty-four  days  were 
altogether  sunless.  On  the  2nd  the  highest  tem- 
perature in  shade  was  49°,  but  after  this  the 
weather  gradually  became  colder  until  the  7th, 
when  the  mercury  at  no  time  rose  higher  than 
34°.  With  one  exception  (the  7th,  when  the 
exposed  thermometer  showed  1"  of  frost)  the  last 
eleven  nights  have  been  all  warm  for  the  time  of 
year.  The  ground  at  1  foot  deep  is  now  3°,  and 
at  2  feet  4"  warmer  than  the  January  average 
I  for  the  previous  ten  years.— E.  M.,  Berkltamsted 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature:  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itselk  is  Nature."— S/ia*esp«or«. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUMS. 

Kecent  additions  to  this  fine  genus,  if  not 
large  in  number,  have  been  important,  especi- 
ally as  regards  prolonging  the  flowering  season, 
and  but  few  months  of  the  year  now  pass  with- 
out some  species  being  in  bloom.  With  the 
new  year,  however,  the  flowering  season  of  the 
best  known  kinds  may  be  said  to  commence, 
the  first  on  the  list  usually  being  the  good  old 
D.  nobile,  the  most  free-flowering  and  generally 
useful  in  the  whole  genus.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  flowers  of  this 
species  alone  for  five  or  six  months  provided 
there  are  suflicient  plants,  for  no  Orchid  is 
more  easily  retarded  and  few  more  easily 
forced.  It  is  frequently  shown  at  Chrysanthe- 
mum shows  in  November,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  see  it  kept  back  for  late 
spring  and  early  summer  exhibitions.     The 

EVEKGREEN    KiNDS 

make  splendid  subjects  for  exhibition,  the 
densiflorum,  chrysotoxum,  and  thjrsiflorum 
varieties  making  splendid  specimens  when 
well  grown  and  profusely  flowered.  Their 
culture  i.s  easy,  and  yet  it  is  not  the  rule 
to  see  them  well  cultivated,  growers  now-a- 
days  taking  more  interest  in  rarer,  more  ex- 
pensive hybrids  and  species,  the  good  old  kinds 
being  left  to  a  certain  extent  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  As  long  as  they  produce  a  fair 
number  of  flowers  yearly  they  are  left  alone, 
without  a  thought  of  trying  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  plants  or  the  number  or  quality  of  the 
blossoms.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  beginners 
in  Orchid  culture  will  be  wise  in  selecting  some 
of  these  grand  old  kinds  and  growing  them 
well  ;  the  result  will  certainly  not  disappoint 
them.  The  majority  of  the  evergreen  Den- 
drobes  are  not  long  in  growing,  plants  of  D. 
densiflorum,  for  instance,  frequently  making  a 
complete  set  of  young  growths  in  about  two 
months.  This  being  so,  it  is  obvious  that  too 
much  heat,  or  a  temperature  such  as  is  required 
by  the  long-bulbed  deciduous  kinds,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  If  there  is  no  other 
house  at  command  they  will  get  along  well 
enough  together,  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
sorts  specified  will  continue  longer  in  health 
and  be  better  both  in  size  and  number  of 
flowers  in  a  house  such  as  is  used  for  Cattleyas, 
where  a  constant  and  well-balanced  tempera- 
ture is  maintained,  than  in  the  East  India 
house  proper.  The  roots  of  the  evergreen 
kinds,  too,  are  usually  larger  and  more  am- 
bitious than  those  of  the  deciduous  species, 
and  in  consequence  the  compost  may  with 
advantage  be  used  in  a  rough  state,  with  plenty 
of  crocks  and  charcoal  mixed  with  the  peat 
and  Moss,  and  the  pots,  baskets,  or  pans  may 
he  comparatively  large.  A  body  of  old  and 
decaying  compost  about  the  roots  is  very 
harmful,  so  in  repotting  it  is  necessary  to 
pick  out  all  such  with  the  fingers,  or  to  use 
a  blunt  dibber  where  more  convenient.  As  a 
rule,  the  roots  are  not  long-lived,  so  no  harm 
need  be  apprehended  from  disturbance  of  those 
far  back  in  the  old  compost,  they  usually  having 
become  useless.  After  being  carefully  and 
firmly  repotted,  place  at  once  in  their  growing 
quarters,  as  the  shifting  ought  not  to  take  place 


until  just  as  they  begin  to  grow.  Here  they 
will  require  very  little  water  at  the  roots — only 
enough,  in  fact,  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  green, 
but  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  frequent 
light  dewings  overhead  when  the  weather  is 
bright  and  warm,  only  avoiding  wetting  the 
young  shoots  more  than  is  necessary.  If  the 
new  pseudo-bulbs  are  finished  up  by  the  end  of 
July  or  thereabouts,  the  plants  may  with  advan- 
tage be  placed  either  out  of  doors  or  in  a  sunny 
frame  or  pit,  from  which  the  lights  should  be 
taken  by  day.  The  syringe  must  be  plied  daily 
between  the  pots,  or  the  atmospheric  change 
will  be  too  sudden  and  tell  upon  the  foliage. 
They  may  remain  here  until  about  the  middle 
of  September  and  be  kept  just  moist  at  the 
root,  this  inducing  rest  without  causing  shrivel- 
ling of  the  pseudc-bulbs,  and  then  removed 
under  cover.  The  night  temperature  should 
DOW  be  about  50°  and  the  plants  be  grouped 
in  a  sunny  position,  not  necessarily  in  the  Orchid 
house,  but,  if  more  convenient,  in  a  Peach 
house,  vinery,  or  any  similar  structure.  The 
only  attention  now  required  will  be  to  keep 
them  sufliciently  moist  at  the  root  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  plump,  the  flower-spikes  showing 
in  due  course.     The 

Deciduous  Kinds 

like  plenty  of  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture 
while  making  their  growth,  and  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  season  particularly  as  much  sun- 
light as  possible  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  If  the  latter  are  finished  in  time  they  are 
also  benefited  by  a  few  weeks'  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  and  may  be  placed  in  a  frame  with  the 
evergreen  kinds.  The  foliage  soon  begins  to 
lose  colour  and  fall  after  the  growths  are  mature, 
and  in  a  like  manner  the  water  supply  must  be 
gradually  withheld.  A  few  degrees  less  heat  in 
winter  will  suflice  for  them,  and  after  all  the 
leaves  have  fallen  they  may  be  kept  quite  dry 
for  a  few  weeks  with  advantage. 

If  these  few  details  are  attended  to,  anyone 
with  a  little  experience  in  Orchid  culture  may 
growthe  majority  of  these  sections  quite  well,  the 
more  difficult  subjects  being  found  among  the 
nigro-hirsute  kinds  and  the  Australian  species 
such  as  D.  bigibbum  and  its  allies.  Many  of  the 
latter  are  in  the  habit  of  growing  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  all  such  plants,  although  they  may 
go  on  well  for  a  time,  eventually  prove  hard  to 
keep  in  health.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
fire  heat  has  to  be  chiefly  depended  upon,  and 
the  temperature  produced  by  this  lacks  that 
brisk,  buoyant  feeling  characteristic  of  the  tem- 
perature of  an  Orchid  house  quickened,  so  to 
speak,  by  sun-heat  and  which  all  Dendrobes 
delight  in.  But  careful  attention  to  their 
wants  in  other  details,  such  as  keeping  the 
growth  free  of  insects  and  watering  judiciously, 
goes  a  long  way  towards  their  successful  treat- 
ment, and  the  little  difliculties  to  be  encoun- 
tered add  a  certain  zest  to  our  cultural  endeav- 
ours. 

The  large-growing  D.  speciosum,  although 
of  Australian  origin,  will  not  come  under  the 
same  category,  for  this  is  as  easily  cultivated 
as  any  in  the  genus,  the  only  special  details 
required  being  to  give  it  as  long  as  possible  in 
the  open  air  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  com- 
plete, and  to  dry  it  well  during  the  winter. 
Looking  at  such  kinds  as  D.  formosum,  some 
may  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  black-haired 
kinds  are  easily  grown,  and  apparently  not 
without  reason.  Still  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  to  take  them  as  a  whole  the  nigro-hir- 
sute group  are  difficult  to  tackle,  especially 
after  they  have  been  in  cultivation  a  few  years. 
The  innate  vigour  of  the  plants  fresh  from  their 
native  habitats,  illustrated  by  the  healthy  growth 


made  during  the  first  season  or  two  in  th 
country,  leads  some  cultivators  to  imagine  that 
they  have  hit  upon  the  precise  method  of  cul- 
ture requisite  for  whatever  species  they  are  ex- 
perimenting upon,  but  later  on  a  backward 
tendency  is  noticed  in  the  plants,  and  this  re- 
trogression goes  on  more  or  less  rapidly  untU 
they  cease  to  flower  or  to  have  any  real  value. 
This  is  of  course  more  marked  in  some  species 
than  in  others,  but  it  obtains  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  aU,  and  there  is  not  one  in  the  group 
that  I  would  undertake  to  bring  back  to  health 
and  vigour  after  these  attributes  had  been  lost 
by  a  few  years  of  bad  culture.  Briefly,  all 
Dendrobiums  require  a  rooting  medium  that 
will  not  readily  decay  and  possessing  more 
capacity  for  abundant  aeration  than  for  holding 
much  moisture.  The  constituents  will  vary 
according  to  the  strength  and  liking  of  the 
various  species,  and  the  temperatures  they 
require  also  vary  considerably.  They  cannot 
be  treated  of  separately  here  either  m  this  re- 
spect or  that  of  their  resting  and  growing 
periods,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom 
that  it  is  better  to  allow  them  their  own 
time  than  to  endeavour,  by  withholding  heat 
or  moisture,  to  induce  them  to  rest  at  any 
specified  time,  or  in  fact  to  mark  out  an  annual 
or  other  routine  for  them.  H.  R. 


Leelia  anceps  Percivaliana.— This  pretty 
variety  is  similar  to  the  type  in  sizs  and  the 
colour  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  but  the  lip  is 
quite  distinct,  being  of  a  deep  mauve-purple, 
with  a  bright  yellow  disc.  The  radiating  lines  in 
the  throat  are  dark  and  well  defined,  and,  unlike 
some  others,  it  is  well  deserving  of  varietal  dis- 
tinction. It  is  named  after  the  late  Mr.  K.  i". 
Percival,  of  Southport. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  rubro-macula  - 
tum.— Among  the  many  varieties  of  this  well- 
known  species,  this  has  the  brightest-coloured 
blotches  of  any  I  have  seen,  these  being  of  a  rich 
red-brown.  I  first  saw  this  about  two  years  ago 
in  a  collection  in  the  west  of  England,  and  have 
now  received  it  from  a  correspondent,  who  im- 
ported it  as  O.  luteo-purpureum.  These  highly- 
coloured  forms  make  a  pleasing  variety  with  ttie 
lighter-coloured  types,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  ot 
great  size  and  substance. — H.  B. 

Cypripediuin  Sedeni. —This  pretty  and  well- 
known  hybrid  has  been  constantly  in  flower  now 
for  over  six  months,  yet  the  plants  exhibit  no 
sign  of  distress.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  improve- 
ment on  C.  Schlimi,  which,  although  equally 
free-blooming,  does  not  seem  so  well  able  to  stand 
the  strain  of  continuous  flowering.  Both  like  a 
good  proportion  of  sound  fibrous  loam  in  the  com- 
post, thorough  and  efficient  drainage,  and  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  root  moisture  all  through  the  year. 

Ansellia  africana.— The  genus  Anselliais  not 
large,  the  species  named  being  the  only  one  in 
general  cultivation,  though  several  varieties  of  it 
are  grown.  Botanically  they  resemble  the  Cym- 
bidiums,  bub  the  culture  suited  to  them  is  more 
like  that  usually  advised  for  Thunias.  They 
are,  however,  of  an  evergreen  habit,  so  that  they 
do  not  require  the  same  amount  of  drying  in 
winter  as  the  Thunias.  A.  africana  grows  about  3 
feet  high  and  produces  from  the  apex  ot  the  newly- 
formed  growth  a  large  branching  and  many- 
flowered  raceme,  from  fiftvto  eighty  flowers  on  each 
having  been  recorded.  Each  blossom  is  about  1  j 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellowish,  with 
abundant  spots  of  dark  brown,  and  they  last 
upwards  of  a  month  in  good  condition.  Ihe  best 
time  to  repot  is  the  early  spring  after  flowering, 
and  rather  large  pots,  filled  with  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  about  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf • 
mould  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  these  all  being  kept 
in  an  open  condition  by  a  liberal  admixture  of 
clean,  finely  broken  crocks,  should  be  used.  If  care 
is  taken  with  the  watering  afterwards,  there  is  no 
need  to  elevate  the  plants  above  the  rim  ot  the 
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pote,  but  the  young  shoots  are  easily  injured  if 
this  is  not  carefully  attended  to.  When  once  the 
roots  begin  to  run  freely  they  are  safe,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  may  then  be  given  until 
the  growths  are  complete.  During  this  time  they 
will  be  best  in  the  warmest  and  moisteet  house. 
After  this,  if  they  seem  inclined  to  rest,  they  may 
be  taken  to  the  Cattleya  house  for  a  time.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  a  good  flowering  return  from 
small  and  weak  plants,  so  every  endeavour  must 
be  made  to  grow  them  as  strongly  as  possible,  and 
there  need  then  be  no  fear  as  to  the  result.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  was  tir.sit  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  J.  Ansell,  after  whom  the  genus  is 
named. 

Cypripedium  albc-purpureum.— As  may  be 
expected  from  its  parentage,  this  beautiful  hy- 
brid is  of  a  very  free-flowering  nature,  and,  on 
account  of  its  being  so  easily  grown,  makes  a 
superb  garden  Orchid.  The  growth  is  vigorous, 
the  leaves  long  and  bright  green  ;  the  flower- 
spikes  are  tall,  and  bear  successively  a  number  of 
flowers.  Individually  these  are  large,  the  dorsal 
sepal  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  rose,  the  petals 
deeper  in  colour  and  upwards  of  4  inches  in 
length  ;  the  pouch  is  dull  red  in  front,  the  open- 
ing ne.-xr  the  throat  being  nearly  pure  white,  with 
rose-coloured  spots.  C.  albo-purpureum  thrives 
well  in  a  shady  position  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
and  requires  liberal  treatment  to  obtain  the  best 
results  with  it.  The  roots  are  easily  injured  by 
a  close  mass  of  compost,  yet  it  likes  the  soil 
fairly  substantial.  The  chief  point  is  to  break 
it  up  well  by  adding  plenty  of  crocks  and 
charcoal  to  the  usual  ingredients  recommended 
in  these  pages  for  Cypripediums.  This,  with 
abundant  drainage  and  a  well-considered  and 
plentiful  water  supply,  will  enable  anyone  to 
grow  this  choice  hybrid  well.  It  first  flowered  in 
1887,  and  was  raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
by  Mr.  Seden,  who  obtained  it  by  crossing  C. 
SchUmi  and  C.  Dominianum. 


little  fluctuation  as  poEsible,  and  Ihe  usual  tern- 1 
perature   of   the  East  I.idia  house.     S.  bellinum 
is  a  native  of  Burmah,   and  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Low  in  1884. 


SACCOLABIUM  BELLINUM. 

The  number  of  species  of  this  genus  now  in  flower 
is  not  large,  and  this  beautiful  plant  is  therefore 
all  the  more  welcome.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  section  bearing  large  cylmdrical  and  many- 
flowered  racemes,  as  it  usually  produces  only 
about  four  to  five  on  each.  These  are,  however, 
large  and  beautiful,  each  measuring  about  1 J  inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  dull  green  with 
large  chocolate  blotches  ;  the  lip  is  w  hite  with  a 
yellow  centre  and  several  bright  crimson  dots. 
The  culture  of  this  plant  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  the  smaller  growing  Aerides  and  Angrivcums, 
delighting  in  ample  heat  and  moisture  the  whole 
year  round,  though  naturally  rather  less  during 
the  winter  months.  In  large  houses  it  may  be 
hung  fairly  close  to  the  glass  provided  it  is  duly 
shaded,  but  in  smaller  or  narrow  structures  it  will 
ba  safer  on  the  stage.  A  clear  light  without 
scorching  is,  in  short,  what  it  needs,  and  this  is 
rather  more  difficult  to  get  in  the  latter  style  of 
house  than  in  the  former.  If  reared  in  pots  those 
with  perforated  sides  must  be  chosen,  but  baskets 
made  rather  wider  and  more  shallow  than  usual 
are  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  These  must  be  filled 
nearly  to  the  top  rods  with  large  pieces  of  charcoal, 
placed  firmly,  yet  apart  as  much  as  possible  to 
admit  plenty  of  air  to  the  roots.  A  little  Sphag- 
num Moss  is  all  that  will  be  require!  in  the  way 
of  compost,  the  roots  of  most  of  the  distichous 
leaved  Orchids  extending  more  freely  in  this  than 
in  peat  fibre.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  larger 
spacimen  two  or  three  plants  may  be  placed  in  a 
larger  basket,  but  this  plan  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  the  larger  body  of  material  is  apt  to 
bacome  sour  before  the  roots  can  obtain  a  good 
hold  it  it.  In  placing  the  plants  in  position  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  base  well  elevated, 
and  by  tying,  staking  or  otherwise  to  ensure  them  a 
firm  position,  for  if  they  rock  about  when  moved 
from  place  to  place  they  cannot  get  a  roothold, 
and  consequently  lose  vigour.  A  nicely  b.vlanced 
atmosphere  must  be  carefully  maintainj.l  with  as 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  any  amateur 
praising  Christmas  Roses,  and,  better  still, 
taking  up  their  culture  in  such  a  genial  climate 
as  South  Devon  is  known  to  be.  The  very 
finest  blooms  of  Helleborus  maximus  I  have 
ever  seen  were  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer-Hind's 
garden  at  Newton  Abbot,  in  the  same  beautiful 
southern  county.  These  exquisite  flowers  of 
winter  have  long  been  especial  favourites  of 
mine,  though  on  a  limestone  soil  they  are  never 
quite  so  happy  and  free-flowering  as  when 
growing  in  either  peaty  earth,  or  even  pure, 
deep,  rich,  loamy  soil  without  the  limestone 
below.  I  can  cut  varieties  of  H.  niger  here 
from  August  until  April,  the  first  variety  to 
bloom  at  the  end  of  July  being  a  small  pure 
white  seedling  raised  and  sent  to  me  by  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  so  that  here, 
quite  near  to  the  heart  of  Dublin  we  have  a 
sympathetic  duet  of  real  Roses,  especially  those 
of  the  Hybrid  China,  Noisette  and  Tea-scented 
sections,  and  the  so  called  Christmas  Roses, 
running  on  in  harmony  from  July  to  Christmas 
Day,  as  a  rule,  and  this  year  both  are  flowering 
side  by  side  up  to  the  present  date  (January  0). 
Just  at  the  present  I  have  many  varieties  in 
bloom.  H.  altifolius  is  the  best  variety  for 
October  and  November  blooms.  Then  I  have 
for  Christmastide  lots  of  forms— Bath  major, 
Riverstou,  St.  Brigid,  angustifolius,  Mme. 
Fourgade,  and  lots  of  unnamed  seedlings  of  my 
own  and  others'  raising.  A  year  or  so  ago  when 
I  accompanied  a  class  of  ladies  from  the  Alex- 
andra College  here  to  the  present  garden  of 
"  St.  Brigid,"  at  Killiney,  on  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Dublin  Bay,  I  saw  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings of  great  promise,  and  a  dozen  or  so  that  I 
carried  home  in  a  hand-bag  are  now  in  bloom. 
Out  of  this  series  you  could  pick  almost  any 
form  you  like  except  true  altifolius.  Bath 
major,  Mme.  Foureade,  Riverstou,  and  nearly 
pure  St.  Brigid  or  the  Juvernis  of  Mr.  Barr, 
are  all  there,  and  to-day  on  one  of  the  later 
blooming  seedlings  I  see  a  bud  or  two  of  a 
deep  rose  colour  which  may  be  "Apple  blossom." 
There  was  an  exquisite  white-flowered,  green- 
stalked  form  grown  around  Manchester  years 
ago  for  market,  bat  it  had  no  name,  being 
grown  and  sold  simply  as  the  Christmas  Rose. 
In  reality  it  was  a  much  finer  kind,  larger, 
whiter,  a  batter  grower  than  the  type,  and  both 
leaf-stalks  and  flower-iitalks  were  pale  apple 
green.  When  I  saw  a  similar  plant  in  an  Irish 
garden  I  figured  and  described  it  in  The  Gar- 
den as  "St.  Brigid's  Christmas  Rose,"  adding  in 
error  the  Latin  name  H.  niger  angustifolius, 
because  I  thought  at  that  time  that  it  was  the 
H.  niger  angustifolius  of  Mr.  McNab,  a 
name  he  had  given  to  a  beautiful  variety 
found  and  cultivated  by  the  late  Miss  Frances 
Hope,  of  Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh.  The  name 
angustifolius  as  applied  to  a  Christmas  Rose 
appears  to  have  been  used  by  Sweet,  who  recog- 
nised two  forms  only  of  H.  niger,  viz.,  H.  niger 
latifolius  and  H.  n.  angustifolius,  that  is  to  say 
the  early  forms  were  classified  by  their  foliage 
rather  than  by  their  flowers.  Now  we  know- 
that  the  H.  angustifolius  of  McNab  and  of 
;\Iis9  F.  Hope  was  not  our  St.  Rrigid  nor  the 
Manchester    or   so-called   B.-cckhur.st   variety. 


but  a  totally  different  and  distinct  form  alto- 
gether. The  form  McNab  named  H.  n.  angui-ti- 
folius  is  a  variety  that  had  been  grown  near 
Aberdeen,  and  it  is  now  known  by  connoisseurs 
as  H.  n.  Bcoticus  or  H.  n.  intermedins,  the 
plant  really  lifing  intermediate  in  character 
between  H.  niger  and  H.  n.  altifolius — a 
narrow-leaved  H.  altifolius  we  might  say,  hav- 
ing the  red-tipped  styles  of  that  variety,  but 
smaller  flowers  and  much  narrower  leaves. 

When  the  controversy  about  these  Christ- 
mas Roses  was  going  on  some  years  ago  in 
these  pages  I  made  a  special  journey  to  Miss 
Hope's  garden  at  Edinburgh,  and  saw  the 
identical  stock  McNab  had  named  H.  u.  angusti- 
folius growing  therein  along  with  St.  Brigid's. 
Even  to-day  it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
^Manchester  variety  and  St.  Brigid's  variety  (Mr. 
Barr's  Juvernis;  are  the  same,  as  some  trade 
growers  who  have  each  in  quantity  side  by  side 
think  them  different  in  growth  and  in  flower. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  both  are  very  lovely  forms. 
If  the  Iris  germanica  is  the  poor  man's  Orchid, 
as  some  have  said,  then  are  the  best  forms  of 
the  Christmas  Rose  the  poor  man's  Eucharis 
Lily,  or  at  any  rate  the  best  outdoor  substitute 
I  know.  Only  yesterday  I  passed  some  ex(|uisite 
little  cottage  gardens,  gamekeepers'  cottages  on 
a  large  estate.  The  old  brown  Wallflowers 
were  in  bloom  and  also  some  of  the  latest  Pansy 
blooms.  On  the  walls,  under  windows  and  be- 
side the  doors  were  waterfall-like  masses  of  the 
golden  Jasmine  in  full  bloom.  Here  and  there 
great  bushes  of  the  sweet  old  Mezereon  and  a 
small- leaved  Vinca  with  white  flowers  formed  a 
carpet  below,  but  finer  than  all  were  the  fine 
clumps  of  the  Riverston  Christmas  Rose,  with 
dark  green  leaves  spread  out  like  a  green  vase 
filled  with  snowy  blossoms. 

Here  in  Ireland  I  have  grown  everj'  form  of  H. 
niger  I  can  find  and  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  in 
both  sunshine  and  shade.  The  position  is  not  so 
much  a  real  essential  factor  as  the  state  of  the 
soU.  In  hot,  dry  soUs  shade  suits  these  plants 
best  I  find  here,  though  if  the  earth  is  deep  and 
rich  and  moist,  then  full  sunshine  seems  an 
added  gain.  In  addition  to  the  outdoor  plants 
in  beds,  borders,  and  in  all  sorts  of  sheltered 
corners,  I  some  years  ago  took  a  leaf  from  ray 
good  friend  Mr.  Hartland's  book,  and  started 
about  twenty  clumps  in  tubs  or  half-casks,  and 
I  find  these  very  serviceable  to  lift  indoors 
during  that  awful  blank  between  Christmas 
Day  and  February  1,  when  large  and  showy 
flowers  are  scarcer  than  perhaps  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year.  As  to  the  outdoor  plants, 
I  put  common  handlights  over  them,  supported 
on  three  or  four  bricks,  and  so  shelter  their 
blooms  from  soot  and  rain.  Before  the  plants 
are  thus  covered  over  by  the  glass  handlights 
I  sprinkle  wood  ashes  all  around  the  crowns  so  as 
to  keep  the  small  slugs  at  bay,  which  otherwise 
would  eat  holes  into  the  succulent  buds  and  so 
spoil  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Now- 
a  days  the  common  type  of  H.  niger  is  not  worth 
growing. 

Thg  following  are  the  best  varieties  I  know, 
and  I  put  them  in  the  order  of  merit  as  they 
grow  with  me  here,  without  any  prejudice  as 
to  their  behaviour  in  other  gardens  :  1,  H. 
niger  altifolius  (=  H.  latifolius);  2,  H.  n. 
Riverstoni  ;  3,  H.  n.  Bath  major  ;  4,  H.  n. 
Madame  Fouroade ;  .o,  H.  n.  St.  Brigid  ;  G,  H.  n. 
scoticus  (=  H.  n.  intermedius)  ;  7,  H.  n.  ruber 
(=  H.  n.  Apple  blossom)  ;  8,  Herr  Max  Leicht- 
lin's  var.  H.  n.  pr;ecox,  which  begins  to  bloom 
late  in  July  and  always  ripens  seed  freely,  so 
that  it  ought  to  be  of  value  to  anyone  anxious 
to  improve  these  flowers  by  hybridisation,  if 
other  pollen  could  be  saved  or  obtained  to  fer- 
tilise its  precocious  flowers. 
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As  to  future  iniprovtments,  I  think  we  may 
possibly  obtain  pure  whites  superior  in  size  to 
Riverstoii,  Mme.  Foureade  (a  very  shapely 
flower),  ar.d  even  St.  BrigiJ,  though  that  is  a 
pure  and  queenly  flower  not  easy  to  surpass,  as 
seen  at  its  very  best  in  a  congenial  soil  and 
climate.  The  greatest  gain  may  be  possible  in 
the  raising  of  rosy  forms  between  H.  n. 
ruber  and  H.  n.  altifolius.  Apple  blossom  is 
exquisite  in  bud  as  in  its  delicately  rose-tinted, 
snowflake-like  sepals,  but  by  crossing  it  with 
the  great  H.  n.  altifolius  we  may  get  added 
vigour  and  larger  and  even  more  rosy  flowers. 
I  sincerely  hope  "  S.  W.  F.,'|  who  writes  so 
sympathetically  of  these  exquisite  flowers,  will 
take  up  the  congenial  task  of  cross-fertilising 
them  in  his  fine  climate  and  genial  soil,  and  so 
give  us  kinds  of  better  form  or  deeper  or  purer 
colouring  than  those  we  already  grow  and  enjoy 
in  our  gardens.  The  Christmas  Rose  is  very 
happy  and  free-flowering  in  Ireland,  or,  as 
Punch  long  ago  had  it, 

A  sure  panacea  for  Ireland's  woes 

Is  a  beautiful  thornless  Christmas  Rose. 

— F.  W.  Bdrbidge,  Dublin. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  names  given  to 

the  diflerent  varieties  of  Helleborus  niger  were 
definitely  settled,  so  that  one  could  be  certain 
which  ones  were  being  referred  to  by  those  who 
write  about  them.  I  have  lately  read  several 
notes  on  these  lovely  flowers,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  references  made  to  the  sorts 
named  and  reviewed.  With  regard  to  altifolius, 
it  is  now  generally  fairly  well  known,  and  the 
common  niger  is  beyond  dispute,  though  of  this 
there  is  a  minor  form  which  I  have  noticed  as 
being  confused  with  angustifolius,  or  at  least 
with  the  angustifolius  that  appears  to  be 
synonymous  with  St.  Brigid's  Christmas  Rose, 
and  which  again  "  S.  W.  P. "  declares  to  be 
identical  with  Juvernis  and  discovered  in  Ire- 
laud.  I  had  my  plants  originally  about  twenty 
years  ago  from  the  late  Miss  Frances  Hope, 
Trinity,  Edinburgh,  and  at  that  time  she  sup- 
plied plants  both  of  altifolius  and  it  to  trade 
growers  in  the  south  of  England,  where  at  that 
time  they  were  uncommon.  Miss  Hope  told 
me  her  supply  was  derived  from  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  doubtless  on  this  account  it  has 
in  some  quarters  acquired  the  designation 
"  scoticus.''  It  is  at  present  coming  into  flower, 
whUe  the  common  Christmas  Ro.se  and  its  va- 
riety minor  have  not  as  yet  shown  their  buds 
above  ground.  —  R.  P.  Bkotherston,  East 
Lothian. 

Anoiganthus  breviflorus.— The  note  on  this 
still  uncommon  plant  in  last  week's  Gakden  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  grown  it  out  of  doors  for  the 
last  three  years.  Under  a  south  wall  in  front  of 
a  Peach  house  it  does  well,  in  much  the  same 
position  as  would  suit  Belladonna  Lilies.  It 
flowered  very  well  last  spring,  having  received  no 
extra  protection  beyond  that  of  the  wall,  and 
again  twice  during  the  summer.  The  flowers, 
though  rather  small,  are  a  very  good  clear  yellow, 
always  attract  attention,  and  look  unusual  for 
an  outdoor  plant.  The  seeds,  too,  are  attractive  ; 
the  capsule  splits  and  opens  when  ripe,  and  the 
seeds,  which  are  jet  black  and  very  flat,  hang  out, 
being  attached  by  one  extremity  like  a  fringe,  and 
give  the  efl'ect  of  a  black  flower  after  the  style  of 
Ferraria  undulata.— A.  Bowles,  Waltham  Cross, 
Hcr/s. 

Basal  rot  in  Narcissi.— Mr.  Wood's  note  on 
this  disease  (p.  5)  will,  I  hope,  lead  large  growers 
of  Narcissi  to  give  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
the  benefit  of  their  experience.  I  believe  it  is 
very  generally  admitted  that  some  varieties  are 
more  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  this  malady  than 
others.  I  have  seen  cases  of  one  variety  being 
badly  afftcted,  while  another  in  an  adjoining  bed 


was  conspicuously  healthy.  Narcissus  obvallaris 
seems  particularly  susceptible,  as  also  does  the 
Lent  Lily  in  some  soils.  A  grower  whom  I  visited 
not  long  since  accounted  for  this  by  the  theory 
that  the  wild  varieties  when  grown  on  cultivated 
ground  contract  the  disease  ;  whereas  if  placed  in 
the  Grass  and  left  to  themselves  they  are  rarely  or 
never  attacked.  In  proof  of  this  he  took  me  from 
the  bed  of  Tenby  Daffodil  which  we  had  been  ex- 
amining, in  which  bed  fully  one  half  of  the  bulbs 
was  diseased,  to  a  patch  of  rough  Grass  in  which 
a  single  bulb  of  the  same  variety  had  been 
planted.  The  one  bulb  had  formed  a  large  clump, 
which  was  evidently  in  the  best  of  health  and  was 
bearing  a  dozen  or  so  fine  blooms.  The  stronger 
growing  sorts,  such  as  Emperor,  Empress,  Sir 
Watkin,  and  Horsfieldi  appeared  to  enjoy  im- 
munity from  the  disease,  and  my  informant  told 
me  that  he  had  never  detected  a  sign  of  it  in 
these  varieties. — S.  W.  F. 

Iris  unguicularis  var.  speciosa  began  to 
bloom  with  me  in  the  open  in  the  last  week  of 
October,  and  I  have  never  been  without  a  flower 
save  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  since.  I  pick  the 
buds  as  soon  as  the  claws  of  the  falls  have  emerged 
from  the  spathe  valve.  They  then  open  in  a 
few  hours  in  a  warm  room,  and  are  so  beautiful 
and  fragrant,  and  apparently  give  so  httle 
trouble  to  grow,  that  it  is  amazing  how  seldom  a 
garden  contains  them.  The  type  has  not  flowered 
yet  this  season,  nor  the  white  variety.  Both 
bloomed  profusely  last  season,  but  got  severely 
nipped  in  the  late  and  terrible  frost  we  had  last 
February,  many  of  the  young  growths  being  kdled. 
But  I  see  buds  on  the  type  are  pushing  up,  and  if 
the  open  weather  continues  they  should  open  next 
week.  All  these  are  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  and  get  a  good  baking  in  summer  and  autumn. 
— A.  Bowles,  Waliham  Cross. 

Iris  Danfordise  gave  me  a  blossom  in  the  open 
border  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  old  year.  It 
is  a  lowly  kind  of  gem,  only  1  inch  or  2  mches  in 
height,  but  a  true  gem  nevertheless,  the  clear 
lemon-yellow  with  the  minute  brown  specks  look- 
ing all  the  brighter  for  the  total  absence  of  such 
colour  from  the  flower  borders  at  this  season.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  to  possess  no  standards,  and 
so  to  be  different  from  other  Irises  and  to  have  a 
curiously  incomplete  appearance,  but,  carefully 
looked  for,  they  will  be  found  hidden  by  the  base 
of  the  claws  of  the  falls,  but  very  minute,  scarcely 
more  than  a  small  scale  with  a  brietle-like  tip — 
A.  Bowles,  Walthavi  Cross. 

Grafting  Clematises. —Would  any  reader  of 
The  Garden,  inform  me  which  is  the  better  stock 
for  grafting,  C.  Viticella  or  C.  Vitalba?  I  have 
a  quantity  of  C.  Viticella  and  wish  to  make  use 
of  them.  Would  it  do  to  graft  on  as  well  as  C. 
Vitalba,  and  would  it  be  advisable  to  graft  on  the 
hard  stem  or  to  cut  the  rootlets  off  and  work 
them,  as  they  are  plants  with  six  to  nine  roots  on 
each  J—H.  Johnson. 

*,*  The  best  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  diffe- 
rent garden  varieties  of  Clematis  is  the  roots  of 
Clematis  Vitalba,  though  those  of  C.  Viticella 
may  be  employed  if  the  others  cannot  be  bad. 
There  will,  however,  as  a  rule,  be  but  little 
trouble  in  this  respect,  as  an  established  plant  of 
C.  Vitalba  will  yield  a  great  number  of  stocks  for 
grafting.  Grafting  of  the  Clematis  is  usually 
carried  out  in  this  way:  Towards  the  end  of 
February  a  plant  or  two  of  each  kind  is  taken 
into  a  greenhouse,  when  they  at  once  start  into 
growth,  and  when  the  new  shoots  are  firm  enough 
grafting  can  be  begun.  Each  shoot  will  form 
more  than  one  scion,  as  the  two  opposite  leaves 
and  the  piece  of  stem  below  are  quite  sulBcient 
for  one  graft.  The  string-like  fleshy  roots  are 
used  for  stocks,  each  bit  that  is  sufficiently  stout 
to  take  the  graft  being  available.  Do  not  graft 
on  a  mutilated  root,  that  is  to  say,  one  with 
the  lower  portion  cut  off,  as  all  the  fibrous  part 
must  be  retained.  The  lower  portion  of  the  scion 
must  be  fashioned  like  a  wedge  with  a  keen 
knife,  and  the  stock  split  sufficiently  far  to  insert 
it,  being  then  tied  securely  in  its  place  with  soft 
grafting  cotton.     Then  each  one  is  potted  smgly 


into  a  small  pot  at  such  a  depth  that  the  point  of 
union  is  just  covered  with  the  soil.  In  order  that 
this  can  be  carried  out,  the  long  string-like  root 
is  twisted  round  the  pot  till  it  is  at  the  required 
depth.  Then  they  are  plunged  into  a  propagat- 
ing case  with  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  will 
quickly  become  established.  A  good  deal  of  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  operation  will  depend 
upon  the  after  treatment,  such  as  shading  from 
sunshine,  and  particularly  in  preventing  the 
young  succulent  leaves  from  damping  off.  This 
decay,  which  sometimes  sets  in,  is  caused  by  the 
air  of  the  propagating  case  being  too  much  sur- 
charged with  moisture  ;  hence  the  lights  should 
be  raised  a  little  at  times  to  allow  the  moisture  to 
escape,  but  at  the  same  time  the  plants  must  be 
kept  close  enough  to  prevent  shrivelling.  A  little 
practice  and  close  observation  will  show  better 
than  words  how  this  is  to  be  done.  When  a 
union  is  effected,  which  will  be  seen  by  the  plants 
starting  into  growth,  air  must  be  gradually  given 
till  the  plants  are  inured  to  full  exposure.  The 
roots  should  be  taken  into  the  propagating  house 
a  few  days  before  they  are  grafted.— T. 

Belladonna  Lilies.— I  planted  a  dozen  bulbs 
as  many  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  a  plant  stove 
wall,  and  they  have  not  been  interfered  with 
since  with  the  exception  of  removing  several 
clumps  bodily  from  the  border  to  extend  it  in  front 
of  a  cool  greenhouse.  At  planting  time  I  removed 
to  the  depth  of  18  inches  the  whole  of  the  natural 
soil,  placed  at  the  bottom  0  inches  of  broken 
bricks  for  drainage  and  covered  them  with  fresh 
leaves.  The  compost  added  consisted  of  peat, 
fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts. 
Under  each  bulb  a  handful  of  sharp  white  sand 
was  placed.  Since  then  nothing  but  an  occasional 
surfacing  with  half  decayed  leaves  and  a  mulching 
annually  with  half  rotted  manure  have  been 
given.  The  flower  crop  is  regulated  by  the  sum- 
mer  weather,  but  I  always  have  some  of  the 
sweetly  perfumed  blooms  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber.—E.  M. 


GOOD  DOUBLE  DAHLIAS. 
I  am  obliged  to  dissent  from  "J.  C.'s"  selection 
of  varieties  as  "  unsurpassed  for  growing  in  groups 
to  produce  an  effect  in  pleasure-grounds  or  flower 
gardens,"  for  the  simple  reason  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Diadem  and  one  or  two  others,  they  are 
lacking  in  that  erect  growth,  with  upright,  stiff 
flower-stems,  that  is  so  essential  to  a  good  decora- 
tive Dahlia.  Last  September,  when  examining 
the  collection  grown  at  Slough,  I  made  a  selection 
of  the  very  best  among  the  show  varieties  for  this 
purpose,  taking  in  nothing  but  what  was  erect- 
flowering  and  upright  in  growth.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the'  stiffness  of  stem 
among  Dahlias.  Queen  of  the  Belgians  (which 
is  a  model  variety  in  that  respect)  throws  its 
splendid  blooms,  very  erect  indeed,  the  beautiful 
cream  and  pink  blossoms  being  highly  attractive. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  Mrs.  Gladstone,  which 
hangs  down  its  blossoms  in  such  a  way  that  the 
surface  of  the  flowers  is  directed  to  the  ground. 
My  selection  of  fine  and  effective  border  varieties 
is  as  follows  :  Arthur  Kawlings,  rich  crimson  ; 
Crimson  King,  deep  crimson-scarlet ;  Diadem, 
deep  crimson  ;  Gloire  de  Lyon,  pure  white  ; 
Harry  Keith,  rosy  purple  ;  John  Bennett,  yellow, 
tipped  with  scarlet  ;  John  Walker,  the  finest 
white  ;  Maud  Fellowes,  French  white,  tinted  with 
purple  ;  Mrs.  David  Saunders,  white,  edged  with 
purple  ;  Mrs.  Morgan,  pale  ground,  tinted  with 
rosy  purple  ;  Pleasaunce,  bright  crimson -scarlet ; 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  clear  yellow  ;  Seraph,  a  charm- 
ing blush  shade  ;  Sunbeam,  clear  buff ;  Warrior, 
scarlet :  and  William  Powell,  primrose-yellow. 
There  is  a  further  advantage  in  this  list— that  the 
kinds  are  in  the  main  the  finest  for  exhibition.  I 
have  not  included  any  of  the  fancy  sorts,  for  the 
reason  they  are  mostly  dull  coloured  and  not  so 
well  adapted  for  decorative  effect  in  the  garden 
as  the  self  and  edged  show  types.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  a  Uttle  judicious  disbudding  will  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  fine  and  double  flowers, 
but  nothing  rear  to  the  extent  required  in  the 
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case  of  some  varieties  that  are  required  for  show. 
I  saw  at  Slough  plants  of  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
which  had  been  disbudded,  but  the  plants  were 
bearing  ten  to  a  dozen  grand  blooms,  all  fully  ex- 
panded at  one  time.  Anyone  requiring  to  have 
strong  plants  of  any  of  the  foregoing  to  plant  out 
for  decoration  as  soon  as  safe  to  do  so — say  by  the 
first  or  second  week  in  June— would  do  well  to 
procure  pot  roots  in  a  dry  condition,  potting  them 
early  in  March  and  growing  them  on  strongly. 
A  great  deal  can,  however,  be  done  with  well- 
rooted  young  green  plants  in  pots  procured  about 
the  first  week  in  May.  R.  Jj. 


THE  OUTDOOR  GARDEN  IN  JANUARY. 
The  Bowers  of  that  delightful  shrub  Chimonan" 
thus  fragrans  are  opening  day  by  day,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  flower  so  sweet  as  this.  Gathered  and 
put  in  a  saucer,  the  quaint  little  blossoms  give 
forth  a  truly  delightful  fragrance.  I  have  had 
plenty  of  them  since  the  beginning  of  December. 
My  tree  is  growing  against  a  south  wall,  and  the 
wood  was  well  ripened  this  year  with  the  summer 
sunshine.  Another  delightful  shrubby  plant  and 
also  deliciously  fragrant— Lonicera  fragrantissima 
—18  just  about  to  open  its  buds.  This  Honeysuckle 
is  very  free  flowering,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  blooms  coming  out  at  this  dead  season  of  the 
year.  Both  these  shrubs  will  stand  any  amount 
of  cold  and  will  continue  to  open  their  flowers 
whenever  a  break  in  positive  frost  or  snow  will 
permit.  It  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  watch  these 
interesting  shrubs  now  than  to  gather  the  flower.o 
of  other  plants  which  come  on  more  abundantly  a 
little  later  in  the  season.  Iris  histrioides  is  grow- 
ing fast  and  will  ere  long  make  an  interesting 
bed.  There  is  something  about  an  Iris,  whetlier 
tall  or  short,  brilliantly  coloured  or  not,  which 
makes  Irises  great  favourites  with  me.  There 
are  few  plants  which  have  such  a  long  season 
prolonged,  that  is,  by  the  various  species,  which 
coming  from  different  climates  open  their  flowers 
from  January  to  July.  It  is  a  pity  histrioides  is 
80  expensive.  Perhaps  after  awhile  it  will  be  more 
easily  procured.  In  a  comparatively  mild  season 
such  as  this  has  been,  flowers  of  Anemone  fulgens 
may  be  gathered  from  time  to  time  during  the 
winter.  When  they  do  bloom  it  is  not  in  poor 
starved-looking  specimens,  like  things  making 
their  appearance  out  of  due  time,  but  the  flowers 
are  large  and  full,  and  display  the  rich  scarlet  for 
which  this  Anemone  is  famous.  They  will  soon 
become  common  in  the  flower  shops,  as  they  come 
over  so  well  and  with  so  little  injury  from  the 
Kiviera.  In  Devonshire  I  have  seen  a  lovely  bed 
of  A.  coronaria  on  Epiphany  (.January  6)  If 
this  weather  continues  «  e  shall  have  Snowdrops 
in  flower  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Already 
the  white  streak  in  the  unfolding  bud  is  plainly 
visible.  I  have  gathered  a  bunch  of  them  on 
^ew  \ear8  Day  in  Cornwall,  but  that-at  least 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fowey-was  an  excep- 
tional thing.  Snowdrops  flower  at  first  too  near 
the  ground  to  be  of  much  use  ;  it  is  not  till  the 
warmer  days  of  February  that  we  can  pick  a  good 
nosegay  of  them  for  the  room.  One  precocious 
yellow  Crocus  has  already  (January  9)  been  in 
flower  some  days. 

I  am  watching  with  some  interest  the  stranee 
ways  of  some  Belladonna  Lilies  which  I  got  from 
Guernsey  in  1S94.  They  came,  as  usual,  wit" 
their  buds  advanced  on  the  bulbs— too  far  ad- 
vanced but  I  could  not  got  them  any  sooner.  The 
bulbs  themselves  were  immense-as  big  as  a  child's 
head.  They  flowered  beautifully  in  pots  the  first 
year,  and  then  they  were  put  out  under  the  wall 

the  wall,  and  the  bulbs  sprang  prematurely  into 
leaf  Later  on  came  severe  frost  and  enow,  which 
cut  them  right  down.  They  made  a  fresh  start 
in  May  and  grew  vigorously,  with  long  leaves 
1  hoped  of  course  that  these  would  die  down  at 
the  right  time  and  flowers  appear,  but  they  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  leaves  are  still  there 
though  beginning  to  look  slightly  faded,  but  there 
18  a  decided  new  growth  coiping  on  this  month 


and  new  leaves  are  now  making  their  ai)pearance. 
If  these  are  not  ruined  by  late  frosts,  no  doubt 
the  bulbs  will  go  on  and  ripen  in  the  usual  way.  I 
am  afraid  they  were  not  planted  sufficiently  deep. 
Zephyranthes  Candida  is  a  lovely  little  bulbous 
plant.  Last  winter  tried  all  things  of  doubt- 
ful hardiness.  This  Zephyranthes  stcoi  the 
trial  well,  and  flourished  better  than  it  ever  had 
done  before.  It  is  planted  under  the  wall  of  a 
cool  greenhouse.  It  began  to  flower  in  August 
and  went  on  till  January,  though  the  latter  buds 
did  not  open  till  placed  in  water  in  a  warm  room.. 
It  is  a  most  lovely  flower.  If  it  is  well  watered 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  it  will  repay  the 
trouble  with  a  profusion  of  its  lovely  white  blooms. 
The  yellow  Aconite  is  now  in  flower.  This 
pretty  border  plant  will  go  on  now,  thrusting  up 
its  bright  yellow  flowers  through  a  somewhat  stiff 
soil,  which  suits  it  well,  for  another  month. 
Christmas  Roses,  covered  with  a  hand-glass  to 
keep  them  clean,  are  very  plentiful  this  year. 
They  have  been  in  flower  a  long  time,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  winter  nosegays  for  another  month. 
They  are  very  plentiful  in  the  farmhouse  gardens 
about  here,  and  evidently  like  our  rich,  deep  soil. 
The  green  flowers  of  the  prickly  Hellebore  (H. 
trifidus)  are  usually  open  by  this  time  ;  they  look 
as  if  they  would  very  soon  come  out.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liar plant,  but  interesting  on  account  of  its  stiff' 
and  handsome  foliage.  The  green  cup-shaped 
flowers  are  also  much  admired.  The  winter 
Jessamine  (.1.  nudiflorum)  still  gives  abundance 
of  flowers,  and  is  a  beautiful  object  when  its  long 
sprays  are  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own  way. 
This  Jessamine  will  grow  anywhere  and  under 
any  form,  but  when  allowed  to  get  into  a  tangled 
bush,  it  loses,  to  my  mind,  all  its  beauty. 

A  Glouckstershire  Parson. 


White  Sweet  Peas.— There  will  always  be 
dift'erences  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  white  Sweet  Peas.  I  give  the  preference  to 
Mrs.  Sankey,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  dark-seeded 
variety.  It  is  a  robust  grower,  producing  large, 
stout,  finely  formed  blossoms,  and  if,  as  sometimes 
happens  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  flowers 
come  with  a  very  delicate  blush  tint,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many  it  gains  rather  than  loses  in 
attractiveness.  I  find  many  gardeners  grow  Mrs. 
Sankey  in  preference  for  the  very  reason  I  have 
named.  I  often  wonder  that  most  exquisitely 
charming  Sweet  Pea  Butterfly  is  not  more  grown  ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  with  a  beading  of  delicate 
blue  to  the  petals. — R.  D. 

Crocusee.— The  late  mild  weather  has  caused 
the  early  spring  Crocuses  to  make  rapid  growth. 
C.  Imperati  was  the  first  to  open,  not  out  of  doors 
though,  for  we  have  had  no  sunshine,  but  I  picked 
blossoms  on  December  3(i  and  they  opened 
directly  they  were  brought  into  a  warm  room. 
Every  year  I  wonder  that  this  easily  grown  and 
cheap  Crocus  is  not  more  grown.  In  a  sunny 
position  it  is  sure  to  be  the  first  of  the  spring 
flowers.  And  what  a  lovely  thing  it  is,  with  its 
contrast  of  buff  outer  segments  and  rosy  lilac 
inner,  and  the  intense  purple  of  the  stripes  on  the 
buff  is  to  me  exceedingly  beautiful.  Crocus 
Sieberi  this  year  is  almost  as  forward,  and  some  well 
established  patches  ahead  look  quite  blue  with  the 
as  yet  unopened  buds  that  are  only  waiting  for 
a  little  sunshine  to  open  them.  C.  chrysanthus 
superbus  has  several  blossoms  pushed  well  up. 
What  it  lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  in  colour,  a  pure 
rich  orange. — A.  Bowles,   Wall  ham  (,'r«A<. 

Imported  Lilium  auratnm.  — In  point  of 
vitality  the  impoited  bulbs  of  this  Lily  have 
vastly  improved  during  the  past  ten  years.  Such, 
however,  is  my  experience  during  the  past  three 
seasons  in  which  I  have  dealt  with  a  case  of  im- 
ported bulbs  each  year.  The  bulbs  now  come  to 
hand  in  a  fresher  and  plumper  condition  than  any 
I  had  previously  dealt  with,  and  those  which  I 
handled  last  season  behaved  better  than  any  pre- 
vious ones.  There  were  fewer  losses,  and  a  greater 
number  of  them  blossomed  than  in  any  year 
before.     Two  thirds  of  the  number  flowered  and 


a  greater  proportion  made  a  stronger  growth,  one 
of  the  bulbs  had  a  stem  4  feet  high  and  bore 
forty-three  good  blooms.  This  was  a  very  vigor- 
ous plant,  and  when  I  saw  it  in  my  friend's  gar- 
den at  the  end  of  December  the  base  of  the  stem 
was  still  fresh.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
bulb  is  sound  and  in  good  condition,  and,  there- 
fore, likely  to  flower  again  next  year.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  majority  of 
the  bulbs  behaved  so  satisfactorily.  Some  of 
them  only  produced  a  solitary  flower  on  a  stem 
about  IS  inches  high.  The  bulbs  were  planted  in 
a  border  which  contained  about  one-third  of  peat, 
the  remainder  being  well-rotted  manure  and 
rather  light  garden  soil,  the  subsoil  being  gravel. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  gravelly  bottom 
over  which  they  are  growing  has  something  to  do 
with  the  success  in  this  case,  as  I  have  never  seen 
them  doing  so  well  in  a  damper  and  heavier  root 
medium.  Even  in  the  dry  position  I  have  re- 
ferred to  a  good  many  of  the  bulbs  die  the  first 
winter.  At  this  I  am  not  surprised,  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  the  strongest  alive  in  the 
open  ground  more  than  three  years,  and  a  good 
many  less  than  that.  If  anyone  can  tell  me  how 
to  do  so  I  shall  be  very  glad. — J.  C.  Cl.^rke. 


DELPHINIUMS. 


Seeing  how  very  freely  these  plants  seed  and 
also  how  very  fine  they  come  in  that  way, 
often  reproducing  the  finest  properties  of  the 
parents,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  we  see  so 
few  relatively  of  these  grand  hardy  perennials  in 
gardens.  Were  we  limited  in  propagation  to 
cuttings  or  division  of  roots,  that  comparative 
scarcity  could  better  be  understood.  We  are 
nearing  the  time  of  year  for  sowing  seed.  It  is 
too  often  suggested  that  hardy  perennial  seed 
should  be  sown  in  June.  It  is  much  wiser  to 
sow  in  the  early  spring  when  the  soil  is  moist, 
as  growth  is  then  far  more  rapid  and  very  strong 
plants  are  produced  that  carry  flowers  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  may  be  in  relation  to  Delphiniums 
that  the  stiff  formal  method  usually  adopted  at 
shows  militates  against  their  popularity.  Natur- 
ally the  erect,  spiral  spikes  of  flowers  look  stiff" 
under  any  conditions  when  cut  and  set  up,  but 
they  look  very  much  more  so  when  fixed  in  boxes 
to  a  rail  in  rows  at  an  almost  exact  height  and 
with  mathematical  precision.  Why  will  tlie  great 
growers,  instead  of  cutting  spikes  and  showing 
them  in  this  way,  not  lift  a  few  strong  plants, 
each  one,  perhaps,  having  several  stems  and 
long  spikes  of  flowers,  beneath  which  is  an  ample 
base  of  luxuriant  foliage,  and  block  them  into 
large  baskets  or  place  singly  into  smaller  ones  ': 
What  a  fine  show  would  a  dozen  of  such  plants 
as  these  make,  and  how  finely  would  they  illus- 
trate the  capacities  of  these  superb  hardy  plants 
to  decorate  a  garden  border.  As  these  plants 
reach  to  such  considerable  heights  after  a  few 
years'  growth,  it  is,  perhaps,  wisest  to  put  out  a 
batch  of  seedlings  for  a  couple  of  years  into  a 
nursery  ground,  where  all  the  finest  can  be 
marked  and  their  relative  habits  and  heights  in- 
dicated also.  Then  when  planted  in  the  garden 
borders,  relative  heights  will  better  determine 
positions.  Carefully  lifted  and  replanted,  the 
roots  do  not  suffer,  and  then  for  several  seasons 
the  growth  is  luxuriant  and  the  bloom  exceedingly 
fine.  Once  fine  varieties  are  obtained  it  is  easy, 
both  by  taking  off  some  of  the  spring  shoots  as 
cuttings  and  rooting  them  singly  in  small  pots, 
or  by  saving  seed  from  the  best  and  sowing  every 
spring,  to  keep  up  a  constant  stock.  Too  fre- 
quentl}-,  in  relation  not  only  to  these  plants,  but 
to  many  other  perennials,  is  it  the  custom  to 
plant  once  and  make  no  effort  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  strong  and  probably  improving  plants 
either  from  seed  or  cuttings,  or  even  by  lifting 
and  dividing  the  old  stools.  Where  such  methods 
of  propagation  exist,  not  only  is  the  stock  of 
plants  always  of  the  best,  but  the  interest  in 
them,  aroused  by  the  anticipation  of  finding  im- 
provements in  the  seedlings,  adds  immensely  to 
gardening  pleasures.  A.  D. 
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CLIMBERS  AND  THEIR  ARTISTIC 
USE. 

The  splendid  squadrons  of  the  Pine,  with  roots 
clasped  on  alpine  rock  and  crests  proud  in 
alpine  storm  ;  the  Oak  kings  of  a  thousand 
winters  in  the  forest  plain  are  lovely  and  de- 
lightful, but  more  precious  stLU  to  the  gardener 
are  the  most  fragile  of  all  woody  things  that 
garland  bush  and  tree  with  beautiful  forms 
and  blossoms,  like  Clematis,  Jasmine  and 
Honeysuckle.  It  is  delightful  to  be  able 
to  turn  our  often  ugly  inheritance  from  the 
builder  almost  into  gardens  by  the  aid  of 
climbing  plants,  from  great  yellow  Eoses 
to  Ivy  in  many  lovely  furms ;  but  it  is 
well  to  take  a  wider  view  of  these  climbing 
and  rambling  bushes  and  their  places  in  the 


by  themselves  like  the  Honeysuckles,  which, 
while  pleasant  to  sec  on  walls,  are  not  less  so 
on  banks,  or  even  on  the  level  ground. 
Delightful  little  fences  and  dividing  screens 
may  also  be  easily  formed  by  hardy  climbers. 
Of  the  Clematises  we  may  say  the  same ;  the 
wild  kinds  are  delightful,  and,  apart  from  their 
use  in  the  garden,  they  should  be  encouraged 
for  trees  and  banks.  The  Ivy  of  our  northern 
woods  has  broken  into  a  number  of  beautiful 
varieties  distinct  even  in  colour,  and  de- 
serves far  more  attention  for  evergreen 
bowers,  evergreen  fences,  and  dividing 
lines,  apart  from  its  growth  on  walls  and 
trees.  The  tree  forms  of  the  Ivy  will  form 
broken  hedge-like  garlands  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high  round  little  isolated  flower  gardens. 
Beautiful  plants  in  form  of  foliage  are  the 


Pergola  at  Tresserne.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  frotn  a  photograph  hy  Miss  Willmott, 


garden  and  in  the  pleasure-ground.  It  is 
for  our  own  convenience  we  go  thriugh  the 
labour  of  nailing  them  to  walls,  and  though 
it  is  a  charming  and  necessary  way  of 
growing  them,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
many  climbers  may  be  grown  in  delight- 
ful ways  without  such  laborious  training. 
The  tendency  to  over-pruning  of  the  climbers 
on  walls  ends  often  in  a  kind  of  crucifixion. 
Nailing  and  pruning  are  necessary,  and  often 
delightful  in  result,  but  the  more  freely 
things  are  trained  the  better.  Proof  of  this 
is  in  the  fine  masses  of  graceful  and  beauti- 
ful climbers  on  the  high  walls  of  the  Trinity 
College  Gardens  at  Dublin  and  in  many 
private  places  where  climbers  have  been  liber- 
ally and  well  planted  on  walls. 

But   it    fhould    never    be    forgotten    that 
many  of  these  plants  will  grow  delightfully 


Green  Briers  (Smilax),  some  of  which  are 
quite  hardy  in  England,  but  in  very  few  gar- 
dens are  they  ever  planted  at  all,  and  few  treated 
in  an  artistic  way,  though  excellent  for  walls 
and  rocks.  In  the  eastern  counties  they  may 
be  seen  doing  well  in  the  open,  as  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  Jasmine  of  all 
plants  introduced  there  is  least  need  to 
speak,  yet  how  rarely  one  sees  the  old  white 
-Jasmine  made  fine  use  of  in  large  gar- 
dens. It  should  be  in  bold  wreaths  or 
masses  where  it  thrives,  and  so  also  the  de- 
lightful winter  Jasmine,  which  is  a  precious 
thing  for  our  country,  should  not  be  put  in 
as  a  plant  or  two  in  bad  conditions,  but  treated 
as  a  fine  distinct  thing  round  cottages  and 
outhouses  These  plants  are  easy  to  increase 
and  should  not  be  grown  in  a  niggardly  way. 


The  finest  of  hardy  climbers,  the  Wistaria,  is 
much  more  frequently  and  rightly  planted  in 
France  than  in  our  gardens,  where  one  would 
think  its  merits  sutficiently  known.  It  should 
be,  in  addition  to  its  use  on  walls,  made  into 
bold  covered  ways  and  bowers  and  trained  up 
trees,  and  even  along  Oak  fences. 

Vigorous  Cumbers  on  Treis. 

It  is  not  only  that  stout  climbers  are  more 
beautiful  and  more  natural  growing  amongst 
and  contrasted  with  trees,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  that  many  of  them  can  be  grown  with 
safety  owing  to  their  extraordinary  vigour. 
What  the  common  Ivy  does  in  rich  woods 
and  the  wild  Clematis  among  trees  on  the 
chalk  shows  what  the  larger  climbers  would 
do,  and  therefore  the  only  way  is  to  put  them 
in  the  way  of  getting 
over  trees  or  rough  or 
open  copses,  or  even  now 
and  then  in  hedgerows. 
Some  vigorous  climbers 
would  in  time  ascend 
the  tallest  trees,  and 
there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a  veil  of 
Clematis  montana  sus- 
jiended  from  the  branch 
of  a  tall  tree.  Besides 
1  he  well-known  climbers, 
there  are  various  hand- 
Fome  plants  which  may 
be  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  this  way  :  for 
example,  there  are  many 
species  of  Clematis  which 
have  rever  come  into 
general  cultivation,  but 
which  are  as  beautiful 
for  such  uses,  though  not 
showy.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Honey- 
suckles, wild  Amines,  and 
various  other  families 
with  which  much  of  the 
northern  tree  and  shrub 
world  is  garlanded.  Oc- 
casionally one  sees  a 
beautiful  climbing  Eose 
rambling  over  a  tree, 
and  perhaps  among  our 
garden  pictures  nothing  is  more  lovely  than 
such  a  Eose  when  in  flower.  Uy  a  selection. 
of  the  hardiest  of  climbing  Eoses,  very  beauti- 
ful pictures  might  be  formed  in  our  pleasure 
grounds  and  plantations,  and  we  might 
often  see  as  the  result  of  design  what  is- 
now  mainly  an  accident.  There  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  pruning  of  Eoses.  A  certain 
number  of  kinds  lend  themselves  admirably 
to  growing  "free"  among  trees,  and  other 
kinds  would  succeed  with  a  little  pruning 
every  few  years  after  their  growth  became 
matured. 

In  Europe,  perhaps  the  country  that  pleases 
one  most  by  its  fitness  for  Rose  culture  is 
that  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  IJanksian  and  other  more  delicate 
Roses  may  be  seen  literally  "abandoning  them- 
selves " — up  trees,  forming  hedges,   and  ar- 
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ranging  themselves  in  other  delightful  ways. 
I  remember  being  very  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  single  lianksian  Rose  in  sucli 
positions,  and  often  wondered  why  it  was  not 
secured  for  our  own  gardens,  even  though  it 
might  not  grow  so  freely  as  there.  It  is  only, 
however,  by  making  use  of  our  walls  that  wo 
may  enjoy  the  tender  Roses,  and  with  their  aid 
even  our  spring  often  gives  us  a  few  early 
Koses  on  walls,  for  the  old  pink  China  is  the 
earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  to  bloom,  and 
Gloire  dc  Dijon  opens  its  first  flowers  early 
in  ^Slay. 

Cumbers  of  Classic  Beauty  or  Rarity 

are  often  found  a  home  for  on  walls,  and  in 
our  country  some  variety  of  wall  surface  is  a 
great  gain  to  botanic  gardens  and  private 
gardens  like  Oftington,  in  which  a  great 
variety  of  shrubs  from  all  countries  is  seen. 
In  the  milder  districts  of  the  country  all 
round  the  coast  some  of  our  finest  green- 
house plants,  such  as  Lapageria,  and  some 
greenhouse  plants  of  great  beauty,  like  Clian- 
thus,  which  about  Loudon  can  only  be  enjoyed 
in  a  greenhous",  may  be  grown  on  walls  in 
the  open  air.  Some  of  the  tine  plants  of  Chili 
also  may  be  grown  on  walls  of  various  aspects. 
Abelia,  Lardizabald,  Berberidopsis  and  Khyn- 
chospermum  are  among  the  plants  some- 
times so  grown,  but  there  is  no  limit  as 
to  selection,  as  growers  like  Major  Gaisford 
will  try  many  rare  shrubs  on  walls.  Many  who 
have  visited  our  best  gardens  will  probably 
liave  stored  away  in  their  memories  some  of  the 
finest  pictures  they  have  seen  given  by  noble 
wall  plants  well  grown  in  this  wa.v — as,  for 
.example,  the  iS'ew  Zealand  Edwardsia,  so  Kne 
in  form  and  colour,  and  the  handsome  Fre- 
montia.  Hard  winters  settle  the  fate  of  many 
beautiful  things  among  these,  but,  happily, 
some  of  the  loveliest  things  are  hard}',  like 
the  "Winter  Sweet,  Bignonia,  Magnolia,  and 
sometimes  the  splendid  colour  of  the  Pome- 
granate buds  is  seen  among  them. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  among  the  un- 
fortunate attempts  of  certain  architects  who 
designed  gardens  to  get  rid  of  the  gardener 
and  his  troublesome  plants  were  instructions 
that  no  climbers  were  to  be  allowed  on  walls. 
There  were  not  some  years  ago  at  Shrubland 
a  single  f  pray  of  any  climber  allowed  to  grow 
on  the  house  or  extensive  terrace  walls  there, 
AS  if  death  were  better  than  life. 

Fragile  Climbers  on  Suuubs. 

Apart  from  the  vigorous  creepers  that  we 
may  trust  in  the  shrubberies  or  even  in 
^voods  and  on  rough  banks,  and  which, 
once  fairly  started,  take  care  of  themselves, 
there  are  fragile  things  which  deserve  to  be 
u.sed  in  rather  a  new  way  as  far  as  most  gar- 
dens are  concerned,  namely,  for  throwing  a 
delicate  lacewo)k  of  flowers  over  the  ever- 
arecn  and  other  choice  shrubs  grown  in  our 
gardens  —  Rhododendron,  Kalm'a,  Andro- 
meda, Azalea,  and  even  Hollies  and  tiller 
things.  A  group  of  Hollies  will  not  look 
any  the  worse  for  a  wreath  of  frjgrant 
Clematis  in  autumn.  Often  stiff,  un- 
broken ma=ses  of  Rhododendrons  and  choice 


Evergreens  will  be  all  the  more  charming 
and  varied  if  delicate  flakes  of  Clematis 
(white,  lavender,  or  claret-red)  come  among 
them  here  and  there  in  autumn.  The  great 
showy  hybrid  Clematises  of  our  gardens  are 
not  so  good  for  this  as  the  more  elegant  wild 
Clematises  of  jS".  America,  Europe,  and  X. 
Africa,  such  as  the  Hairbell  Clematis  or 
C.  Yiticella  in  various  forms.  These  are  so 
fragile  in  growth  that  many  of  them  may 
be  trusted  among  groups  of  fine  shrubs 
like  Azaleas,  training  themselves  and 
throwing  veils  over  the  bushes  here  and 
there.  Among  these  nothing  is  better  than 
the  various  forms  of  Clematis  Yiticella,  and 
there  is  also  a  number  of  not  very  showy  plants 
which  might  be  used  in  this  way,  such  as 
Apios  and  even  the  climbing  Fern  of  X. 
America,  and  some  Bomarcas  and  the  Flame 
Xasturtium.  Two  lovely  twining  shrubs 
must  never  be  left  out  in  any  scheme  of  this 
kind,  the  Atragene  of  the  mountains  of  Europe, 
hardy  as  the  Oak  and  tender  in  colour  as  the 
dove,  and  in  all  the  warmer  districts  the 
winter- flowering.  Clematis  of  the  islands  of 
the  ilediterranean  and  North  African  coasts, 
where  it  garlands  with  the  Smilax  millions 
of  acres  of  hyena  and  jackal-haunted  scrub. 

Vines. 

Going  back  some  thousands  of  years  to  the 
earliest  sculptured  remains  of  some  of  the 
oldest  people  known,  we  find  evidence  that 
the  Grape  Vine  was  as  well  known  as 
it  is  now,  and  it  is  no  doubt  much  older  than 
we  have  any  evidence  of.  Among  the 
Kabyle  villages  of  North  Africa  one  sees 
Vines  of  great  age  trailing  over  very  old  Olive 
trees  in  the  little  orchard  fields.  In  many  of 
these  cases  in  the  hot  countries  there  was 
the  value  of  the  fruit,  but  in  our  country, 
where  the  ripening  of  the  Grape  so  seldom 
occurs,  the  charm  of  the  plant  is  so  great,  that 
we  see  many  cottages  in  Surrey  and  Norfolk  set 
deep  in  Vine  shoots.  This  Vine,  however,  is 
but  one  of  a  large  family,  and  once  free  of 
the  desire  to  get  fruit,  we  make  a  consider- 
able advance  in  point  of  beauty.  But  the 
wild  Vines  are  too  vigorous  for  use  except 
on  walls  occasionally,  though  excellent  for 
lianks  and  trees  and  for  any  place  outside  the 
flower  garden  where  their  tine  forms  may 
tell.  1  have  seen  tliem  clambering  up  forest 
trees,  spreading  into  huge  masses  of  fine 
foliage  on  the  ground,  and  sending  out 
long  arms  in  search  of  the  nearest  trees. 
Wild  Vines,  strong  and  handsome  climbers 
if  let  alone,  are  seen  in  few  gardens  w'here 
they  are  well  placed.  They  are  hardy,  grace- 
ful, and  vigorous,  and  might  not  only  cover 
walls,  but  dry  banks,  rocks,  and  trees  also.  To 
the  Vines  already  known  as  hardy  climbers 
have  lately  been  juiued  by  the  botanists 
the  Ampelopsis,  or  Mrginian  Creepers,  and 
between  the  two  groups  it  need  not  be  said 
what  noble  things  they  otft-r  for  gailanding 
trees,  walls,  bowers,  rocks,  and  banks.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  we  neglect  the  Virginian 
or  Japanese  creepers,  but  the  Vines  are  rarely 
well  used  with  us,  although  quite  easy  of 
cultivation,  and  therefore  we  we'.come  these 


notes  from  Mr.  Eurbid^e  on  one  very  hand- 
some Vine : — 

VlTIS   CoIGNETIJE. 

All  the  species  of  Vitis  have  fine  leafage,  but 
this  comparatively  new  introduction  from  Japan 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare  in  mo^t  of  our  gardens 
today.  When  once  well  established  it  is  a  strong 
and  free  grower,  bearing  great  thick  leaves 
measuring  11  inches  long  by  quite  as  much  in 
breadth,  of  a  deep  rich  green  above  and  a  soft 
buft-yellow  or  washleather  colour  beneath,  owing 
to  the  covering  of  soft  woolly  tomenlum.  Seeds 
were  introduced  from  Japan  by  Mme.  Coignet,  and 
both  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch  and  Mr.  W.  Goldring  saw 
this  Vine  wild  there  in  the  thin  woods,  and  also 
brought  seeds,  from  which  healthy  ttock  has  been 
raised.  A  Vine  very  similar,  if  not  actually  the 
same,  has  long  been  known  at  Knaphill,  where  it 
grows  over  some  Scotch  Firs  in  Mr.  Waterer's 
nursery.  This  Vino  has  been  much  admired  by 
all  who  have  seen  it,  but  as  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
pagate it  except  by  layers  or  seeds,  it  has  never 
become  very  common.  Even  grafting  it  up3n 
strong-growing  American  Vines  as  stocks  has  onlv 
proved  to  be  a  partial  success.  The  illustration 
shows  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  Ireland,  grow- 
ing on  the  garden  wall  at  Narrowwater  Park,  near 
Newry.  This  specimen  originally  cime,  I  believe, 
from  Castlewellan,  where  it  also  grows  luxuriantly 
as  a  wall  shrub.  In  general  aspect  this  Vine  re- 
minds one  of  the  Dutchman's  Pipe  (Aristolochia 
Sipho),  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger  and  they 
acquire  the  most  brilliant  shades  of  yellow,  orange, 
red,  purple  and  claret  colour,  or  brownish  crimson 
as  they  die  ofl'  in  the  autumn.  As  a  plant  for 
pergolas,  verandahs  or  gazeebas,  or  for  wreathing 
entrance  gates  and  doorways  this  Vino  has  no 
equal  amongst  deciduous  climbers,  but  in  order 
to  grow  it  well  it  should  be  well  planted  and 
liberally  treated  afterwards.  This  is  for  the  most 
part  the  secret  of  V.  Coigneti;v  having  done  so 
splendidlj'  at  Narrowwater  Park,  as  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  steward,  told  me  he  took  special  care  in  mak- 
ing a  fine  border  of  fresh  turfy  loam  and  artificial 
bone  manure,  &c.,  especially  for  it  at  planting 
time.  This  Japanese  Vine  must  not  be  confounded 
with  V.  amurensis  (or  V.  rugosa),  which  is  similar 
in  habit  and  leafage,  but  there  is  no  waahleather- 
like  tomentum  beneath,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
the  autumnal  colouring  is  far  less  brilliant  than 
is  that  of  V.  Coignetia;.  All  the  Grape  Vines  are 
beautiful,  but  this  is  so  far  decidedly  the  best  of 
all  the  kinds  grown  for  outdoor  decoration. 

Pergolas. 

Though  our  summer  is  of  len  not  too  sunny, 
there  are  seasons  when  a  shaded  walk  is  often 
enjoyable,  and  the  numbers  of  free-growing 
climbing  plants  give  an  abundant  and  lovely 
choice.  Aristolochia,  Wistaria,  Virginian 
Creeper,  rambling  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jas- 
mines and  the  free  Clematises  are  all  suitable, 
looking  well  and  doing  well  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. In  Italy  and  other  warmer  countries 
one  often  sees  in  gardens  the  pergola — as  the 
creeper-clad  shaded  walk  is  called  — generally 
serving  the  twofold  purpose  of  supporting 
Grape  Vines  and  giving  pleasant  coolness  dur- 
ing the  summer  heat.  As  a  rule,  these  pt rgolas 
are  rude  trellis-work  structuies  of  wood,  some- 
times supported  by  stone  where  this  is  at 
hand.  In  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence  there  are 
beautiful  examples  of  the  pergola — stately 
structures,  the  supports  of  which  were  mas- 
sive columns  of  stone  covered  and  festooned 
with  Banksian  Roses,  Wistaria,  Pergularia 
odoralissima,  Periploea  graica,  Clemaiises, 
Honeysuckles,  blue  Passion  Flowers,  scar- 
let   Trumpet    Flowers,  and    other   beautiful 
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climbers  vvhicli  form  the  most  deliylilful  cool 
retreats  in  flower  time  and  in  the  hot  days. 
Ijut  such  pergolas  seldom  occurred  outside  the 
girdens  of  the  great  villas,  and  near  humbler 
dwellings  the  pergola  was  i  sually  a  simple 
structure  made  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Grape  Vine. 

These  creeper  clad  covered  ways  tliould 
usually  lead  to  somewhere  and  le  over  a 
frequented  walk,  and  should  not  cut  off 
-any  line  of  view  nor  be  placed  near  big 
trees,  especially  such  trees  as  the  Ehn,  whose 
hungry  roots  would  travel  a  long  way  to  feed 
upon  the  good  soil  that  the  creepers  must  be 
planted  in.     A  simple  structure  is  the  best. 


Light  Abciies  over  Walks  and  Eofdefs. 

When  a  quiet  walk  leads  from  one  part  of 
the  garden  to  another,  and  that  walk  is 
spanned  at  intervals  with  a  slender  iron  or 
other  light  arch  clothed  with  Honeysuckle, 
Clematis,  and  Jasmine,  a  great  charm  is  im- 
parted to  the  walk,  and  this  is  a  delightful 
way  of  framing,  so  to  say,  a  beautiful 
flower  border,  the  light  arches  springing  up 
from  the  line  of  the  trellis  which  .so  often  is 
used  to  cut  off  the  borders  from  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Annual  and  Herbaceous  Cumbers. 

However  rich  we  may  be  in  many  beautiful 


showy  annual  climbing  Tropa>olums,  as  well  as 
the  brilliant  herbaceous  and  tuberous  rooted 
kinds  are  most  precious,  and  Apios,  Adlumia, 
Eccremocarpus,  ^Maurandya  and  Cobrea  in 
mild  districts  are  among  the  plants  that  help 
us  to  make  walls  into  gardens.  Nor  must  wo 
forget  the  Hop,  a  vigorous,  graceful,  herba- 
ceous climber,  of  much  value  where  well 
placed.  Among  these  we  may  group  the 
Passion  Flower,  because  so  often  short-lived  in 
the  cold  and  more  inlaml  parts  of  our  inlands. 
It  is  best  for  sheltered  and  sea-coast  places, 
and  is  }iot  quite  hardy  there  in  our  coldest 
seasons  ;  still,  if  its  base  be  sheltered  with. 
some  dry  Fern,  it  will  spring  up  again. 


Clematis  montana. 


The  supports,  failing  the  Italian  way  of  mak- 
ing posts  of  stone — also  seen,  by  the  way,  in 
nate-posts  in  Northern  England— should  be 
Oak  tree  stems,  about  9  inches  in  diameter, 
let  into  the  ground  about  2  feet;  the  better 
if  on  a  bed  of  concrete.  The  posts  must  be 
connected  and  firmly  secured  to  each  other 
by  long  pieces  running  along  the  sides, 
while  the  top  may  be  formed  of  smaller 
pieces  to  make  a  firm  structure,  and 
the  simpler  it  is  the  better  it  will  look. 
On  no  account  let  the  "rustic"  carpenter 
begin  to  adorn  it  with  the  fantastic  branchings 
he  is  so  fond  of. 


perennial  and  shrubby  climbers,  we  must  not 
forget  the  beautiful  things  that  grow  among 
annual  and  like  plants  to  help  us,  especially 
in  the  smaller  class  of  gardens  and  those  on 
which  we  depend  more  on  annual  flowers. 
Fences  of  Sweet  Peas  there  is  nothing  to  sur- 
pass, if  anything  to  equal ;  the  fragile  annual 
Convolvuli  in  many  colours  are  pretty  for  low 
trellises,  the  vigorous  herbaceous  Bindweeds 
for  roirgh  places  outside  the  flower  garden. 
Most  showy  of  all  annual  climbers  are  the 
many  Gourds,  which,  treated  in  a  bold  way, 
give  fine  effects  when  trained  over  outhouses, 
sheds,  or  on  strong  stakes  as  columns.     The 


Covered  Wats  of  Fruit  Trees. 
This  way  of  growing  fruit  trees  and  shading 
walks  is  too  seldom  carried  out,  though  few 
things  would  be  better  if  fiuit  trees  of  high 
quality  were  chosen.  Although  in  our  gar- 
dens the  shaded  walk  is  not  so  necessary  as  it 
is  in  Italy  and  Southern  France,  in  hot  seasons 
shade  is  welcome  in  Britain  ;  and  as  many  of 
our  garden  designers  have  given  us  four 
times  as  many  walks  as  were  needed,  there  is 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  covering  some  of 
them  with  fruit  trees  which  would  give  us 
flowers  in  spring,  fruit  in  autumn  and  light 
shade.     The  very  substance  of  which  walks 
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are  made  is  often  good  for  fruit,  and  those 
who  know  the  Apricot  district  of  Oxford- 
shire and  the  neighbouring  counties  may  see 
how  -well  fruit  trees  do  in  hard  walks.  It  is 
not  only  in  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  that 
their  shade  would  be  desirable,  but  even  iu 
flower  gardens,  if  we  could  ever  get  out 
of  the  coiumoD  notion  of  a  flower  garden 
which  insists  on  everything  being  seen  at 
one  glance.  A  beautiful  arbour  of  fruit 
trees  would  he  welcome  in  various  kinds 
of  flower  gardens  associated  with  hardy 
flowers,  or  otherwise. 

In  some  old  English  gardens  there  was 
a  habit  of  "plashing"  trees  over  walks — 
trees  like  the  Lime,  which  grew  so  vigor- 
ously, that  they  had  to  be  cut  back  with 
an  equal  vigour,  this  leading  in  the  end 
to  ugliness  in  the  excessive  mutilation 
of  the  trees.  One  result  of  the  fiequent 
cutting  was  a  vigorous  summer  growth  of 
shoots,  which  cast  a  dense  shade  and  dripped 
in  wet  weather.  The  purpose  of  such 
walks  would  be  well  fultilled  by  training 
fruit  trees  over  them,  as  they  arc  trees  which 
much  more  readily  submit  to  training  and 
give  the  light  and  airy  shade  which  is  best 
in  our  country.  The  fruit  trellis,  what- 
ever it  was  formed  of,  need  not  be  confined 
to  fruit  trees  only,  but  here  and  there  wreaths 
of  Clematis  or  other  elegant  climbers  might 
vary  the  lines.  W.  R. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


NOVELTIES  IN  VEGETABLES. 

At  thi.s  season  growers  of  vegetables  will  be 
scanning  the  pages  of  recently- delivered  cata- 
logues. In  many  cases  certain  novelties  will  be 
selected.  More  than  ordinary  care  may  be 
necessary  before  their  worth  is  seen,  as  vege- 
tables, like  fruits,  vary  on  different  soils,  jly 
object  in  penning  these  lines  is  to  encourage  as 
far  as  possible  the  growth  of  superior  varieties, 
and  till  novelties  are  well  tested  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  as  wide  apart  as  possible, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  their  value.  I  am 
aware  some  object  to  novelties,  and  think  it 
well  to  rely  upon  well-tried  varieties.  With 
only  a  limite<l  space  at  command  or  means  to 
purchase,  it  may  be  wise  to  grow  such  kinds  as 
fultil  all  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  the  cidtivator  who  makes  a  point  of  test- 
ing new  vegetables,  even  if  only  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  deserves  credit,  as  by  so  doing  he 
is  better  able  to  judge  their  merits  and  satisfy 
himself  as  to  their  value.  The  trial  should  be 
a  fair  one  before  judgment  is  passed.  I  do  not 
advise  the  young  beginner  to  centre  his  interest 
entirely  on  novelties.  Again,  as  most  growers 
of  vegetables  will  admit,  stocks  so  soon  de- 
teriorate if  not  carefully  grown,  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  new  strains  if  high  quality  is  re- 
quired. For  instance,  take  any  of  the  Brassicas. 
If  the  seed  stocks  are  not  carefully  grown  in 
isolated  places,  any  variety,  no  matter  how 
good,  is  soou  impaired  if  left  to  chance.  I  have 
in  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  a  few  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  which  twenty  years  ago 
were  noted  for  their  excellence,  but  now  are  as 
different  as  possible.  This  no  doubt  has  been 
caused  by  mixing  or  by  climatic  intluences. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in   carefid  selection, 
and  many  s. rains  could  be  greatly  improved  iu 


this  way.  I  am  aware  most  of  our  large  seed 
growers  are  fully  alive  to  thi?,  and  are  in  a 
much  better  position  to  do  the  work  than  the 
private  grower  who  cannot  find  space  or  give 
the  necessary  time  and  attention.  The  trials 
take  up  much  time  and  space,  and  therefore 
are  costly.  Manj'  of  the  failures  of  novelties 
occur  through  lack  of  severe  trials  previoiisly, 
and  in  some  cases  new  kinds  are  only  old 
friends  with  new  names.  The  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  done  a  deal  of  good  in  their 
trials  of  vegetables.  I  admit  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion are  not  the  best  at  Chiswick,  but  good 
work  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and  I  trust  it 
may  be  continued.  No  other  body  can  till  the 
gap),  and  the  work  is  much  valued  by  those 
whose  aim  it  is  to  get  the  best  results  by  care- 
ful trials  and  comparison  with  other  varieties. 

I  now  come  to  the  advantages  gained  by  get- 
ting new  introductions.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  introducer,  and  will 
now  touch  upon  the  purchaser's  advantages. 
If  one  good  thing  is  obtained  out  of  several  it 
is  a  direct  gain  to  the  grower,  as  the  next  sea- 
son he  will  have  an  addition  to  his  list  of  first- 
rate  kinds,  and  the  season  may  be  hastene  i  or 
retarded  or  superior  quality  obtained.  There 
has  been  wonderful  progress  of  late  years. 
Take  Potatoes,  for  instance.  What  strides 
have  been  made,  and  if  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  varieties  for  certain  soils  the 
quality  is  also  good.  Of  course  there  are  com- 
plaints as  to  this  vegetable  deteriorating  in 
quality.  I  fear  some  of  us  as  we  get  older 
get  more  fastidious  in  taste.  In  all  vegetables 
the  same  progress  is  apparent.  We  now 
have  a  great  improvement  in  Peas  by  blending 
the  marrows  with  other  kinds,  as  size,  dwarf- 
ness  (an  important  point  in  many  gardens),  and 
good  quality  have  been  secured.  The  French 
Bean,  both  as  regards  cropping  and  good 
C£uality,  has  also  been  improved.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  runner  and  Broad  Beans. 
A  few  years  ago  the  old  Mazagan  was  grown 
by  everyone  for  early  supplies,  but  at  the 
present  day  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  equally 
early  Longpod,  the  latter  also  being  quite  as 
hardy  and  of  superior  flavour.  Broccoli  and 
Cauliflowers  have  made  good  progress.  We 
have  excellent  varieties,  and  with  care  the  table 
may  be  supplied  all  the  year  round.  I  may  be 
told  the  varieties,  are  not  yet  so  tardy  as  one 
could  wish,  but  even  then  we  have  made  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  as  the  plants  are 
sturdier,  with  close,  compact  leafage  and  better 
able  to  resist  our  sudden  changes  of  weather. 
The  same  remarks  apjily  to  Brussels  Sprouts. 
We  have  some  really  tine  new  Kales,  both  as 
regards  quality,  haroiness,  and  appearance. 
Cabbages  are  less  coarse,  thanks  to  new  introduc- 
tions of  late  years,  and  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  varieties  for  certain  seasons.  Some 
of  the  newer  Tomatoes  promise  well.  The 
additions  to  the  list  of  Onions  of  late 
years  have  been  advantageous.  The  same  im- 
provement is  seen  in  roots,  such  as  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Beet,  and  Parsnips.  There  is  still 
room  for  improvement  iu  Artichokes  and  a  few 
minor  vegetables,  but  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  there  generally  has  been  a  distinct  gam. 

G.  Wythes. 

Open-air  Peas. — These  sown  early  in  Novem- 
ber will  on  warm  borders  be  peeping  through  the 
soil.  Constant  watchfulness  will  now  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of 
mice  and  sparrows.  I  dnd  slender  iron  arches 
thrust  into  the  ground  here  and  there  along  the 
rows,  and  small  twine  tied  from  one  to  the  other, 
each  piece  of  twine  being  about  half  an  inch 
apart,  a  most  effectual  safeguard.  The  irons  can 
ba  raised  as  the  Peas  grow,  and  so  prove  elioctual 


until  the  haulm  is  tall  enough  for  sticking.  For 
tatiing  mice  I  find  nothing  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  figure  4  trap,  baited  with  a  piece  of 
burnt  cheese  or  bacon  rind.  Protection  during 
inclement  weather  will  also  now  be  needed.  I 
would  recommend  the  use  of  rough  deal  troughs, 
formed  by  nailing  a  couple  of  Hinch  boards  to- 
gether in  span  shape,  preserving  them  from  thg 
weather  by  giving  a  coat  of  tar  once  in  three 
years.  These  can  be  placed  between  the  rows  in 
mild  weather,  and  over  the  Peas  when  fros-t  or 
cutting  winds  prevail.  The  latter  are,  I  find, 
more  destructive  to  the  tender  growth  than  a 
moderate  degree  of  frost,  and  for  thi^  reason  I 
sometimes  allow  the  troughs  to  remain  over  the 
rows  during  the  daytime.  Take  the  opportunity 
of  a  fine  dry  da}' to  draw  a  fine  ralce  djwn  the 
rows  to  loosen  the  soil  and  admit  air  and  what 
little  warmth  there  is.  A  row  of  Spruce  or  Yew 
boughs  placed  along  the  front  of  the  border  clo?e 
to  the  walk  will  further  screen  the  crop. — C.  J.  N. 

Celery  decaying. — Formerly,  if  gardeners 
secured  good  healthy  plants  of  this  important 
vegetable  and  got  them  out  with  good  balls, 
supplying  sufficient  water  at  intervals  through  the 
summer  months,  there  was  no  need  for  fear  as  to 
how  the  sticks  would  lift  in  November  and 
December.  Rot  was  seldom  known  except  during 
February  after  unusually  heavy  rainfall.  The 
latter  evil  was  even  thought  by  the  old  school  to 
be  conquered  when  Leicester  Red  was  sent  out. 
Now-adays,  however,  gardeners  .=eem  to  reap  but 
a  poor  reward  for  extra  p.ains  in  raising  good, 
stout,  healthy  Celery  plants,  as  our  seasons  are  so 
variable  that  the  rows,  which  cost  most  labour 
and  promise  best,  frequently  turn  out  the  worst. 
The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Mr.  Young's 
Celery  (p.  459)  is  no  exception,  as  hereabouts  it  is 
rotting  wholesale,  seven  and  eight  sticks  h.aving 
sometimes  to  be  lifted  in  order  totindone  sound  one. 
Mr.  Young's  opinion  that  the  rotting  is  caused 
by  the  excessive  heat  of  September  following 
immediately  after  heavy  rains,  the  soil  in  conse- 
quence becoming,  as  it  were,  a  hotbed  and  caus- 
ing fermentation,  is,  I  think,  correct.  This  whole- 
sate  decay  is  a  great  loss  in  small  kitchen  gardens, 
especially  as  Spinach  has  done  so  badly  this 
wintsr.  As  Mr.  Young  says,  no  more  should  be 
earthed  up  early  than  is  likely  to  be  needed 
for  first  supplies,  cooler  weather  later  on  prevent- 
ing the  liability  to  fermentation  and  consequent 
decay.  Knowing  so  well  the  uncertainty  that 
attends  early  and  midseason  Celery,  I  have  fre- 
quently advocated  the  import.ance  of  planting 
where  ground  could  be  spared  late  rows,  as  the 
individual  sticks,  though  smaller,  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  sound. — J.  C. 

A  good  forcing  Pea. — For  frame  or  pot 
culture,  Gradus,  raised,  I  think,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Laxton,  is  a  very  fine  type  of  marrow  Pea,  having 
a  dwarf  growth  with  large  well-filled  pods,  the 
Peas  being  noted  for  their  splendid  flavour.  I 
consider  this  Pea  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
good  kinds  Mr.  Laxton  raised,  and  it  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  earliness.  I  can  also  advise  it  f  jr 
early  work  in  the  open.  With  me  last  j'ear  it 
came  in  with  William  I.  Forced  in  frames  or 
pots  it  crops  grandly  and  requires  but  little  heat 
to  get  good  dishes  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  early  sowings  in  the  opan.  This 
variety  last  year  in  lOinch  pots  cropped  splen- 
didly. I  am  aware  the  be.'t  results  are  not  ob- 
tained from  pots,  and  to  give  this  variety  a  fair 
chance  a  frame  should  be  used,  sowing  now  in 
pots  and  planting  out  in  the  frame  later  on.— 
G.  W\  S. 

Clubbing  in  Cabbages. — This  is  one  of  the 
worst  pests  vegetable  growers  have  to  contend 
with,  and  it  is  so  prevalent  in  old  gardens  that 
more  than  ordinary  measures  must  be  taken  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Clubbing  is  more  common  in  light 
soils,  and  in  such  it  is  necessary  to  dress  the  land 
much  oftener  to  prevent  green  crops  being  de- 
stroyed. I  recently  saw  great  loss  in  a  (juarter 
of  eirly  Cauliflowers  on  a  south  border  planted 
for  May  supplies.  The  plants  were  raised  at  the 
right  season  in  good   land,  given  ample  attention 
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in  the  way  of  moisture  and  thinning,  but  out  of 
several  thousand  not  one  in  a  hundred  had  per- 
fect roots.  The  same  disaase  had  also  attacked 
a  large  quarter  of  Ellam's  Cabbage  The  Cauli- 
flowers were  in  a  very  bid  state,  but  it  must  be 
added  that  the  (juarter,  being  much  sheltered, 
had  been  planted  with  Cauliflowers  for  many 
years  in  succession.  Change  of  crop  is  impera- 
tive to  avoid  clubbing,  especially  in  old  gardens 
or  on  light  soils.  There  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  to  apply  preventives,  and  in  bad  cases  it 
is  well  to  give  the  ground  a  rest  for  at  least  six 
months,  during  which  time  the  enemy  can  be  got 
rid  of.  I  am  aware  in  all  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
allow  the  ground  to  be  empty  from  November 
to  March,  but  it  is  a  necessity  in  certain  soils. 
There  are  few  better  aids  to  destroy  clubbing 
than  lime  and  soot  worked  into  the  soil  in  liberal 
quantities,  turning  up  the  surface  as  roughly  as 
possible.  In  bad  cases  I  would  advise  a  dressing 
of  fresh  gas-lime.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  safe  to 
dress  land  heavily  with  gas-lime  in  a  fresh  state. 
My  advice  is  to  break  the  lime  up  as  finely  as 
possible,  covering  the  surface  and  allowing  it  to 
lie  for  a  short  time  before  digging  it  in.  Treated 
thus  I  have  never  seen  any  bad  results,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  clubbing  for  several  seasons  after- 
wards. I  have  found  it  advisable  with  ground 
treated  as  advised  to  give  surface  dressings  of 
liquid  or  artificial  manure  during  the  summer 
months  in  preference  to  using  animal  manure. — 
S.  H.  B. 

Large  Onions  as  winter  vegetables. — Now 

is  the  time  to  sow  if  large  bulbs  are  required  ;  in- 
deed, many  sow  even  earlier  than  this,  but  bulbs 
over  1  lb.  in  weight  may  readily  be  grown  by  sow- 
ing now,  and  these  are  quite  large  enough.  In 
advocating  the  culture  of  a  few  large  Onions  my 
object  is  not  bulbs  for  exhibition,  as  then  earlier 
sowing  would  be  necessary,  as  the  weight  given 
above  would  not  do  for  show  roots.  As  a  winter 
vegetable  the  large  Onion  is  a  valuable  addition, 
and  doubtless  in  a  few  years'  time  will  be  a  neces- 
sity in  all  gardens  of  any  size.  For  this  purpose 
I  prefer  those  of  the  Reading  or  Spanish  type,  as 
they  are  of  more  delicate  flavour,  and  when  cooked 
whole  are  delicious.  Sown  in  a  warm  frame  early 
in  January  in  boxes  and  transplanted  when  large 
enough  to  handle  into  boxes  in  a  rich  soil  or 
potted,  they  make  nice  plants  to  move  into 
their  growing  quarters  early  in  April,  giving 
a  rich  compost,  plenty  of  room,  and  liquid  ma- 
nure in  dry  weather.  Of  course  the  plants  raised 
under  glass  require  hardening  oil'  and  more  than 
ordinary  care  after  planting.— G.  W.  S. 

Turnips  in  frames. — To  secure  nice  young 
Turnips  in  the  early  spring  it  is  well  to  sow  for 
the  purpose  at  the  end  of  Januai-y.  A  certain 
amount  of  bottom  heat  is  necessary  and  the  plants 
require  to  be  near  the  light.  For  early  frame 
work  the  Milan  is  the  best.  I  have  tried  all 
the  kinds  for  forcing,  and  find  the  Extra 
Early  Milan  the  best.  It  is  much  earlier 
than  the  Early  Purple  Munich,  a  variety  often 
recommended  for  frame  work  and  of  better  quality. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Early  Milan,  the  white 
and  purple.  Of  the  two  I  consider  the  purple 
form  the  better  flavoured,  and  it  keeps  longer 
when  fully  grown,  so  that  I  advise  it  for  general 
use,  though  with  me  the  white  variety  last  year 
was  a  few  days  earlier.  The  chief  difliculty  with 
frame  Turnips  is  their  failing  to  bulb  if  given  too 
much  heat  and  when  grown  too  thickly.  In 
sowing,  the  seeds  should  be  thinly  scattered, 
thinning  the  plants  when  large  enough  to  handle. 
I  prefer  to  rely  upon  fresh  leaves  for  bottom  heat, 
as  the  warmth  from  these  is  gentle  and  moist, 
just  what  the  plants  like,  while  the  warmth  is  re- 
tained till  the  plants  bulb.  If  manure  is  used, 
care  should  be  taken  to  allow  the  rank  heat  to 
escape  before  sowing,  and  if  the  heat  is  obtained 
from  hot-water  pip3s  dryness  must  be  guarded 
against.  Very  little  top-heat  is  required,  55°  to 
60°  being  ample  in  dull  weather  or  during  the 
night.  In  bright  mild  weather  it  is  well  to  air 
freely,  and  as  growth  increases  to  give  a  little  ven- 
tilation during  the  night.  I  use  old  Melon  bed  soil 
over  3  feet  or  4  feet  of  fresh  leaves,  the  bed  being 


only  18  inches  from  the  glass,  which  is  covered 
at  night.  Turnips  grown  thus  may  be  had  equal 
to  those  from  the  open  air. — G.  Wytjies. 

A  reliable  Tomato. — Duke  of  York  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  croppars  I  have  grown,  and  does 
well  in  any  form,  though  I  like  it  best  under 
glass,  as  the  fruits  are  of  fine  shape  and  excellent 
quality.  As  at  this  season  many  growers  will  be 
sowing  for  their  main  crop,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  this  variety  a  trial.  I  have  so  far 
never  heard  any  evil  report  of  it  by  those  who 
have  grown  it — in  fact,  the  reverse,  and  as  an 
exhibition  fruit  I  feel  sure  it  will  hold  its  own,  as 
its  colour,  shape,  and  size  are  all  that  can  be 
wished.  Last  season  it  produced  a  very  heavy 
crop.  I  intend  to  grow  it  largely  this  year,  and 
have  now  good  plants  for  early  fruiting.  As  it 
sets  so  freely  I  am  giving  it  a  trial  for  first  crop, 
and  if  it  fruits  freely  in  April  it  will  be  valuable. 
— G.  W. 

Sowing  French  Beans.— At  this  date  with 
lengthening  days  and  increased  sun  heat  where 
room  in  the  warmer  structures  is  limited,  French 
Beans  may  bs  sown  and  the  pots  stood  on  shelves 
and  trellises  in  early  vineries  and  Peach  house?. 
If  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  semi-dry  condition  until 
the  seed  germinates,  no  fear  of  rotting  through 
the  somewhat  lower  temperature  need  be  enter- 
tained, and  successive  batches  may  be  brought 
on  to  replace  plants  now  fruiting  as  soon  as  they 
are  cleared  out.  The  labour,  however,  will  be 
lost  if  water  be  given  indiscriminately,  as  the 
seed  is  sure  to  rot.  Where  practicable  it  is 
always  better  to  bring  on  French  Baans  in  an  in- 
termediate house  until  some  3  inches  high,  after 
which  they  require  increased  heat  to  bring  them 
into  bearing. — J.  C. 


DWARF   PEAS. 


Whilst  some  complaint  is  made  with  respect 
to  the  present  retail  prices  of  some  of  the 
Marrowfat  Peas,  it  is  but  fair  that  intending 
purchasers  should  be  reminded  of  the  very 
severe  drought  of  last  summer,  which  so  ad- 
versely affected  Peas  and  checked  production, 
whilst  with  later  sorts  the  heavy  rains  materially 
injured  the  seed  when  maturing.  But  if  the 
result  of  advanced  pricss  was  to  lead  those  who 
sow  Peas  to  do  so  far  more  thinly  than  usual, 
some  permanent  good  would  follow.  Many 
persons  can  only  be  influenced  by  object  les- 
sons, and  especially  those  of  their  own  creation. 
The  majority  of  growers  sow  Peas  too  thickly, 
and  the  plants  and  crop  always  suft'er.  If  those 
who  so  persist — finding  now  that  seed  of  the 
best  varieties  is  dear — will  but  make  a  pint  do 
as  great  a  length  of  row  as  formerly  consumed 
a  quart  of  seed,  they  will  be  great  gainers.  If 
every  branching  Pea  plant  could  have  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  at  the  least  between 
each,  how  great  would  be  the  gain.  Then 
with  regard  to  ground  space  and  cost  of  sticks, 
much  is  gained  by  growing  the  dwarfer  varie- 
ties. We  have  now  such  a  large  number  of  thf  se, 
that  selection  seems  to  be  almost  bewildering. 
There  are  many  varieties  below  4  feet  in  height, 
and  some  even  below  3  feet.  Where  all  are 
so  good,  it  is  useless  to  indicate  two  or  three 
specially,  because  it  is  found  that  Peas  vary  in 
soils  and  situations,  and  very  often  no  two 
growers  are  fully  agreed  as  to  which  are  best 
for  them.  However,  Peas  are  not  costly,  espe- 
cially when  purchased  by  half  pints  or  in 
packets,  and  it  is  not  expensive  experience  if  a 
few  fresh  varieties  be  obtained  and  grown 
yearly.  The  product  always  repays  the  outlay, 
even  though  any  new  sort  may  not  be  so  accept- 
able for  the  soil  as  some  older  ones.  1 1  is  as- 
sumed that  whilst  tall  Peas  must  of  necessity 
be  sown  thinly,  dwarf  Peas  may  be  treated 
dift'erently.  That  is  not  sound  reasoning.  What 
is  good  for  the  tall  kinds  is  good  for  the  dwarf, 
for  both  require  the  same  rooS  and  branching 


area.  To  very  many  of  the  dwarf  sorts, 
especially  those  from  20  inches  to  24  inches 
high,  fupport  can  be  cheaply  furnished  by 
the  aid  of  Bimboo  rods  or  other  cheap  sticks 
fixed  in  the  ground  on  eich  side  the  rows  at 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  apart.  Twine  run  along 
and  secured  to  these  at  9  inches  apart  will 
sufBce  admirably  to  hold  the  plants  erect.  For 
those  Peas  which  reach  3  feet  to  4  feet  in 
height  ordinary  sticks  or  very  large  mesh  wire 
trellises  may  be  found  at  inconsiderable  cost  ; 
the  latter  if  purchased  will  stand  for  many 
year.^,  and  be  very  useful  in  other  ways.  We 
may  start  sowing  our  earliest  Peas  at  once,  and 
where  there  is  room  successional  sowings  should 
be  made  up  to  the  end  of  May.  A.  D. 

Sowing  Cauliflower  seed. — I  quite  expect 
that  buttoning-in  prematurely  will  be  common 
amongst  autumn-sown  Cauliflowers  this  spring, 
as  in  September  the  plants  in  seed  beds  seemed 
to  get  into  a  stunted  condition  despite  regular 
and  copious  waterings.  Gardeners,  therefore, 
will  do  well  to  sow  a  pinch  of  sever.al  varieties 
even  during  January,  but  instead  of  placing  the 
seed-pans  or  boxes  in  heat  to  start,  as  is  often 
done,  give  only  a  heat  of  from  .50°  to  55°,  remov- 
ing them  from  this  to  an  ordinary  greenhouse  as 
soon  as  through  the  soil.  The  seedlmgs  may  take 
a  little  more  time  to  arrive  at  a  planting-out  siza, 
but  my  experience  is  that  such  heat  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  invariably  causes  either  blind 
plants  or  premature  buttoning. — J.  C. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Much  is  written  yearly 
about  the  various  types  of  this  much-esteemed 
vegetable.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  there 
are  more  than  two  typss.  All  appear  to  belong  to 
one  or  the  other.  The  extra  large- buttoned  sorts 
may  suit  the  market  man,  because  they  fill  the 
bushel  quicker.  For  home  use,  however,  give  me 
the  small  firm  sprouts  obtained  from  plants  raised 
from  imported  seed.  All  must  admit  that  for 
flavour  and  tenderness  the  small  sprouts  are  much 
the  best.  I  have  tried  nearly  all  the  supposed 
new  sorts  in  one  way  or  another,  but  I  always 
grow  a  batch  from  imported  seed,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  the  results.  The  greatest  mistake 
people  make  in  growing  Brussels  Sprouts  of  any 
kind  is  sowing  the  seed  too  late.  The  first  week 
in  March  is  late  enough  for  even  the  latest  batch. 
The  middle  of  February  is  chosen  for  the  earlier 
batch.  Well  dug  land  in  an  open  position  and 
allowing  the  plants  plenty  of  space  to  develop 
their  leaves  strongly  are  the  secrets  of  success. 
An  early  and  matured  growth  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  full  crop  of  close  firm  buttons. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  good  results  if  the  sprouts 
are  not  formed  before  the  end  of  September. — 
S.  P.  H. 

Broccoli  Early  Penzance  White.— It  is 
difficult  to  keep  up  a  continual  supply  of  Cauli- 
flower or  Broccoli  through  the  year,  and  most  cul- 
tivators will  agree  that  January  is  one  of  the  worst 
months.  That  splendid  autumn  kind,  Veitch'a 
Self-protecting,  I  can  rely  on,  and  in  some  years 
it  has  kept  up  the  supply  during  that  month. 
This  year  I  have  a  patch  of  Penzance  coming  into 
use,  and  on  January  1  I  cut  several  nice,  close, 
compact  heads.  Should  the  weather  continue 
mild  I  shall  have  an  unbroken  supply.  The 
plants  were  from  seed  sown  at  the  end  of  March 
in  the  open  ground  and  planted  out  after  early 
Potatoes.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  this 
Broccoli  came  in  as  it  is  doing  this  year  and  kept 
up  the  supply  all  through  January  and  February. 
— J.  Crook. 

Winter  Spinach,  failure  of —I  am  sorry  to 
hear  so  many  complaints  of  this  crop.  I  sow  at 
three  dift'erent  times,  the  first  at  the  end  of  July 
and  the  last  the  first  week  in  September.  My 
rule  is  to  sow  on  land  that  has  been  well  manured 
for  early  Potatoes,  treading  it  very  hard  before 
sowing  the  seed  and  giving  the  ground  a  good 
top-dressing  of  burnt  earth  and  wood  ashes. 
This  year  the  two  first  sowings  are  looking 
well,  and  I  am  gathering  daily  fine  large  leaves. 
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When  I  came  here  first  I  used  to  sow  just  as  the 
Potatoes  came  off,  but  I  often  had  only  half  a 
crop.  I  consider  the  top-dressing  of  ashes,  &c., 
a  most  impoitant  point.  When  the  ground  is 
open  the  leaf-stalks  are  too  long  and  the  plants 
do  not  stand  the  frost  so  well. — J.  Crook,  Forde 
Abbey.  ^_._^_______.,^_^ 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  CERTIFICATED 
IN  1895. 
Di-RiNc  the  yew  1S9!>  only  nine  trees  or  shrubs 
received   certificates  or   awards  of  merit  at   the 
hands  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  though  two  others  regarded  as 
fruits— viz..  Crabs  John  Downie  and  Transcendent 
— owe  their  recognition  to  their  ornamental  fruits 
lather   than    to  any    value  posssssed    by    them 
from  an  edible  point  of 
view.     Even  with  the  in- 
clusion of  theFe  two  the 
total  is  only  brought  up 
to  eleven — a  great  falling 
off  compared  with   1894, 
when    thirty    trees    and 
shrubs    received    certifi- 
cates or  awards  of  merit. 
At   the  first   meeting  of 
the  year,  held  on  January 
1.5,  a  first  class  certificate 
was  awarded  to 

RlIODODENDKON    PONTI- 

CCM     FOLIIS      prRPCREIS, 

a  very  distinct  and  at- 
tractive fhrub,  a  counter- 
part of  the  common  R. 

ponticum,    except     that 

the   leaves  are  of  a   rich 

purple  hue,  which  tint  is 

retained  throughout  the 

year,  though  it  is  deeper 

in    autumn,    wi.nter   and 

spring  than  it  is  in   the 

height   of    the    summer. 

The  flowers  are  identical 

with  those  of  the  ordinary 

form.     When  distribute'! 

there  is    little   doubt   it 

will  occupy  a  prominent 

position  among  purple- 
leaved  shrubs.  This  va- 
riety   of    Rhododendron 

was    found    in   a   bed  of 

seedlings  of  R  ponticum. 
A7..\LEA     John     Wka- 

THER.S — Many    beautiful 

hardy  Azileas  have  been 

exhibited  within  the  la^t 

few  years,  and  this  is  one 

that  must  certainly  rank 

with  the   best  of   them. 

The  variety    in  question 

belongs  to  the  group  commonly  known  as  Ghent 

Azileas.  The  flowers  are  slender  m  the  tube 
and  widely  expanded  at  the  mouth,  the  edges  of 
the  petals  undulated.  The  colour  is  a  very 
pleasing  shade  of  warm  pink,  blotched  with 
orange. 

Andromeda  forimosa  — An  award  of  merit  was 
bestowed  upon  this  on  April  23,  but,  being  rather 
late,  I  did  not  see  the  specimens  exhibited.  In 
recognising  this  shrub  the  fact  must  have  been 
overlooked  that  only  a  year  before — May  8,  1S04 
— precisely  the  same  award  was  given  it,  the 
specimens  then  coming  from  Glasnevin. 

LiLAf  La  Tuvr  d'Auvekcne  is  another  of  M. 
Lemoine's  double  Lilacs,  of  which  we  have  now 
rather  too  many,  as  the  points  of  difference 
between  some  of  them  are  very  .slight.  The 
flowers  are  purple  in  Iho  bud  state,  but  become 
tinged  with  lilac  as  they  expand.  Some  of  the 
blooms  are  but  semi-double  and  others  almost 
single. 

Sasieucus  raoemosa  it-fmosa  acrea. — The 
scarlet- berried  Elder  is  very  prolific  of  cut-leaved 


varieties,  and  this,  one  of  the  most  recent,  will 
in  all  probability  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
golden-leaved  shrubs,  as  it  appears  to  be  equally 
as  vigorous  as  the  type,  and  in  poor  soils  where 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  it  will  in  all  probability 
prove  to  be  as  richly  tinted  as  the  common  Golden 
Elder.  This  newer  Elder  has  the  leaves  cut  and 
slashed  as  in  the  variety  plumoea,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  the  golden-tinted  foliage.  This  va- 
riety originated  in  Holland  as  a  sport. 

Philadelphis  BiPiLE  d'Aki:ent. — The  inter- 
crossing of  the  charming  little  Philadelphus  micro- 
phyllus  with  the  common  Mock  Orange  (P.  coro- 
narius)  gave  us  that  beautiful  form  I'.  Lemoinei. 
This  latter,  in  conjunction  with  a  double  form  of 
P.  coronarius,  gava  birth  to  the  variety  Boule 
d'Argent,  whicS  obtained  a  first-class  certificate 
on  June  25.  Tnis  appears  to  be  a  free-grciwing 
bush,  but  much  less  in  stature  than  most  members 
of  the  genus,  while  the  blossoms  are  double,  and 
borne   m   great   profusion.     They  are  of  course 


A  boHer  of  Vines, 

pure  white,  and  inherit  some  at  least  of  the 
pleasant  fragrance  of  P.  niicrophyllus. 

SoRBUs  ArcrPATUA  Fufc^TU  luteo. — The  beauti- 
ful effect  presented  by  the  Mountain  Ash  when 
laden  with  fruit  is  known  to  everyone,  and  this 
variety  differs  from  the  type  in  the  berries 
being  of  a  golden  yellow  instead  of  bright  red,  as 
in  the  common  kind.  When  better  known  it 
will  impart  an  additinnal  autumn  feature  to 
our  woods  and  gardens. 

RnBiNiA  NEO-MEXiCANA.— Though  thethreospe- 
cies  of  Robinia,  hispida,  pseudacacia  and  viscosa, 
have  been  long  grown  in  this  countr3-,  R.  neo- 
mexicana  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
It  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  Rose  Acacia  than 
it  is  to  the  common  kind,  but  the  leaves  are  un- 
usually long,  and  the  bright  rose  coloured  flowers 
are  borne  in  rather  fliort,  dense  racemes.  The 
flower-stem  is  particularly  hairy.  As  a  rule  the 
fhoots  are  furnished  with  a  couple  of  spines  at 
every  node.  Though  R.  neo-mexicana  is  so  little 
known,  it  was  first  of  all  di.^covered  in  1851  by 
Dr.  George   Thurber,  who  was  attached  to  the 


Mexican  Boundary  Survey  Commission.  It  was 
not.  however,  brought  into  cultivation  till  18S2, 
when  it  was  introduced  through  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  The  first  record  of  its  flowering  in 
Europe  was  in  Isill  in  the  arboretum  of  Dr.  Dieck 
at  Zoschen,  in  Germany.  R.  neo  mexicana,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  native  of  the  New  Mexican 
region,  being  found  principally  in  that  State,  in 
Colorado  and  Arizona.  From  the  fact  that  it 
occurs  only  in  these  southerly  States,  certain  doubts 
might  be  entertained  of  its  thorough  hardiness. 
It  seems  perfectly  hard}-,  and  after  such  a  winter 
as  the  last  this  should  be  quite  sufficient. 

Ai;iEs  DopGLAsi  la.ArcA  pendula. — This  very 
distinct  variety  of  the  Douglas  Fir  received  a 
first-class  certificate  on  October  15.  The  plant 
shown  was  over  (3  feet  high,  and  formed  an  almost 
columnar  specimen,  owing  to  the  pendulous 
character  of  its  enmewhat  short  branches.  The 
foliage  is  glaucous,  especially  on  the  younger 
shoots.  It  will  be  very  noticeable  among  the 
different  forms  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  but,  in  common 
with  all  conifers  of  so  pronounced  a  character,  it 
will  be  planted  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as 
in  many  gardens  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  it.  T. 

Bambusa  nana. — Everyone  will,  I  think,  agree 
with  the  writer  of  the  article  on  page  12  regarding 
the  ornamental  features  of  this  Bamboo,  for  treated 
as  a  greenhouse  plant  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  very  best  of  the  Bamboos.  The 
specific  name  is,  however,  decidedly  incongruous, 
for  a  Bamboo  that  reaches  a  height  of  6  feet  to 
8  feet,  as  this  does,  according  to  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Gardening,"  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  nana  when  there  are  several  others 
far  more  lowly  in  stature.  Old-established  names 
are  so  continually  being  changed  by  our  botanical 
authorities  (some  m.ay  think  unnecessarily  so), 
that  no  compunction  need  be  felt  in  giving  this  a 
mr^re  appropriate  name  than  it  at  present  bears. 
— H.  P. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE    1049. 

ROSE  ERNEST  METZ. 

(waTH  A  coloured  plate.*) 

The  Rose  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
companying plate,  although  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  is  now  well  known  to  all  Rose 
growers.  It  is  first-rate  as  a  garden  Rose  and 
indispensable  also  to  the  grower  of  Roses  for 
exhibition.  Under  both  methods  of  culture  it 
was  not  slow  in  revealiug  its  fine  qualities. 
Although  it  only  came  to  us  during  the  planting 
season  of  1888-89,thesucceedingsummer  brought 
out  some  first-rate  flowers,  which  clearly  indi- 
cated that  in  Ernest  Metz  we  had  an  acquisition, 
ami  its  behaviour  since  has  fuUy  borne  out  the 
favourable  impression  it  then  created.  The  fact 
that  it  was  raised  and  sent  out  by  M.  Guillot 
would  alone  draw  attention  to  it  and  ensure 
for  it  a  more  extensive  trial  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many  new  Roses.  Now  Ernest  Metz 
will  invariably  be  found  in  the  winning  stands 
of  Tea  Roses  at  exhibitions,  few  surpassing  it 
for  form,  substance  and  endurance,  but,  besides, 
it  should  be  often  found  or  seen  in  the  garden, 
as  it  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  good  garden  Rose. 
There  are  some  perhaps  more  showy  ia  the  mass 
simply  by  force  of  numbers.  Ernest  Metz  is  not 
of  this  class.  It  gives  fine  flowers,  embodying  the 
perfection  of  form  and  Rose  beauty,  each  held 
up  boldly  erect  and  prominent  upon  its  own 
long  stalk,  clusters  being  the  exception.     Even 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  at  Gravotye  Manor, 
Su=ses,  by  H.  G.  Jloon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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■when  clusters  appear  crowning  a  strong  summer 
shoot,  each  flower  has  a  considerable  length  of 
stem,  and  one  of  the  finest  blooms  I  ever  re- 
member cutting  crowned  a  late  summer  shoot 
and  expanded  to  perfection  during  the  last  week 
of  an  October  that  had  no  less  than  twenty  wet 
days  with  a  rainfall  several  inches  in  excess  of 
the  usual  month's  average.  Whilst  certain 
Roses  have  their  seasons,  others  are  of  such  all- 
round  excellence  that  their  making  or  marring 
seems  much  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  weather.  This  much  may  be 
claimed  for  Ernest  Metz,  since  in  no  year  has  it 
failed  to  contribute  its  quota  of  fine  flowers 
towards  the  year's  display.  It  is  strong  grow- 
ing and  robust  in  habit,  free  and  fine  in  bloom, 
lovely  in  its  tender  shade  of  rose-pink  colour — in 
short,  a  Rose  of  striking  individuality  that  even 


sary.  After  flowering  the  plants  may  ba  pruned 
back  and  given  a  little  extra  heat  for  a  while. 
During  late  summer  and  early  autumn  the  plants 
are  benefited  by  being  stood  out  of  doors.  It  can 
be  struck  from  cuttings,  but  seedlings  grow  better 
and  are  certainly  to  be  preferred. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Potatoes. — Where  room  can  be  found  for  Pota- 
toes grown  in  pots,  the  present  is  a  good  time  to 
see  about  potting  them  up  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  supply  to  come  in  before  the  earliest 
lot  grown  in  frames  under  the  hotbed  system. 
They  are  most  acceptable  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
postponement  of  jilanting  in  frames  for  another 


2  inches  or  .3  inches  more  as  the?e  are  placad  in 
position.  This  will  leave  room  for  a  slight  top- 
dressing  as  growth  advances.  A  little  well-rooted 
manure  may  be  used  with  the  soil  if  desired,  but 
my  experience  is  that  this  does  not  assist  the 
tubers  so  much  as  it  does  the  top  growth,  and  the 
quality  is  certainly  not  improved  by  its  use.  The 
Improved  Ashleaf  and  Mona's  Pride  are  excellent 
forcing  varieties,  and  there  is  no  need  to  grow 
more  than  one  variety,  as  frequent  changes  are 
not  appreciated  in  the  kitchen  or  the  dining  room. 

Late  Potatoes. — The  weather  has  been  so  mild 
during  the  past  fen  weeks,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
look  over  any  clamps  or  heaps  of  these,  rubbing 
off  any  sprouts  that  may  be  found.  If  room  can 
ha  found  in  the  store  room  there  will  be  no  need 
to  re-clamp  the  tubers. 

Onions. — It  may  be  considered  early  to  write 
about  sowing  Onions,  but  I  strongly  advise  those 


Wistaria  sinensis  on  a  Sussex  house. 


after  comparison  with  the  finest  of  its  race  must 
have  a  permanent  place  in  the  best  selection 
of  Tea  Roses.  A.  H. 


Chorozema  cordatum.  —  This,  among  the 
oldest  and  best  known  of  Chorozemas,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  to  flower.  It  is  also  one  of  the  easiest  of 
the  genus  to  grow,  making  long  slender  shoots  in 
a  season,  and  producing  freely  its  short  racemes 
from  now  onwards  through  the  spring.  The 
sessile  leaves— as  implied  by  the  specific  name 
—are  cordate,  the  margins  armed  with  spine-like 
teeth.  The  flowers,  which  are  papilionaceous, 
have  the  standard  petal  orange-red  and  the  keel 
purplish  red.  This,  like  all  the  Chorozemas,  is 
a  native  of  South-west  Australia.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  it  is,  like  most 
of  its  class,  as  averse  to  dryness  at  the  root  as  it 
is  to  stagnation.  A  compost,  consisting  of  about 
two-thirds  peat,  with  one-third  turfy  "loam  and 
silver  sand,  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  peat  and 
fand   alone.     Firm   potting  is  absolutelv  neces- 


week  or  two  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
crop,  which  will  not  only  be  larger,  but  of  better 
quality  through  the  delay.  Potatoes  will  not 
bear  hard  forcing,  and  a  position  in  a  Peach  house 
or  vinery  just  started,  where  a  suflicient  tempera- 
ture is  kept  up  to  enable  the  tubers  to  start  gently 
into  growth,  will  be  the  best  that  can  be  found 
for  them  at  present.  Later  on  when  these  houses 
are  kept  hotter,  the  pots  may  be  moved  into  suc- 
cessional  houses.  Eight-inch  pots  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  earliest  lot,  but  I  prefer  Hi-inch  or 
even  i2  inch  ones,  as  the  runners  have  more  room 
to  spread  in  these  larger  sizes  and  the  crop  is 
heavier.  None  of  our  forced  vegetables  respond 
more  freely  to  a  little  care  than  do  Potatoes, 
which  always  succeed  best  in  maiden  soil,  and 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  supply  them  with 
this,  at  least  in  part.  The  residue  from  the  loam 
stacks  of  previous  years  mixed  with  any  fine  soil 
that  may  have  been  shaken  from  the  turves  of 
the  present  year's  stack  forms  an  admirable  soil 
for  the  pots,  which  should  be  half  filled  before 
setting  out  the  already  f  prouted  Potatoes,  adding 


who  are  much  troubled  with  the  Onion  maggot 
not  to  delay  the  work  much  longer  after  these 
notes  appear,  as  I  look  on  early  sowing  as  the 
greatest  safeguard  we  have  from  the  pest  in  ques- 
tion. In  most  cases  sowing  where  the  crop  is  to 
be  grown  will  not  be  practicable,  and  I  do  not 
advise  this,  as  sufficient  plants  for  quite  a  large 
plot  may  be  raised  in  two  or  three  big  cutting 
boxes,  and  these  may  be  easily  transplanted  when 
the  weather  becomes  genial.  The  advantages  of 
this  system  far  more  than  outweigh  the  one  dis- 
advantage, viz  ,  the  business  of  transplanting,  as 
the  bed  may  have  two  or  three  good  hoeings  pre- 
vious to  planting  and  the  young  Onions  get  well 
ahead  of  any  weeds  which  spring  up  after  the 
last  hoeing.  A  handy  man  will  plant  the  young 
Onions  faster  than  he  can  thin  rows  sown  in  the 
orthodox  way,  and  they  may  be  planted  at  regular 
distances  throughout.  A  long  trial  of  the  many 
plans  that  are  advised  has  convinced  me  that 
early  sowing  is  the  best  preventive  that  can  be 
used  to  ward  off  the  fly,  which  appears  to  fight  shy 
of  the  tougher  growth  of  these  early-sown  plants 
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while  it  can  find  any  more  easily  pierced.  The 
bulbs  lioep  at  least  equally  as  well  as  any  grown 
from  late  sowings,  for  I  have  nodifliculty  in  keep- 
ing them  sound  until  the  autumn-sown  bulbs  are 
fit  for  use.  Well  decayed  leaf-mould  should  be 
freely  mixed  with  the  ordinary  garden  soil,  as 
this  promotes  free  root  action,  and  the  plants  may 
be  easily  lifted  from  such  soil  without  injury  to 
the  roots.  I  use  boxes  4  inches  deep  in  which  to 
sow  the  seed,  and  give  no  drainage  but  the 
rough  screenings  from  the  leaf  soil,  which  are 
thinly  spread  on  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes.  The 
seed  germinates  freely  if  the  boxes  are  placed  on 
a  gentle  hotbed,  but  everj'  care  should  be  taken 
to  promote  a  flow  and  regular  growth  without  un- 
due forcing  or  sudden  checks.  The  varieties  on 
which  1  depend  for  the  main  crop  are  Nuneham 
Park  and  James'  Keeping,  old  and  well-tried 
varieties  that  have  hardly  been  surpassed.  Of 
the  larger  varieties  I  like  Cranston's  Excelsior, 
which  IS  a  splendid  type  of  Onion  for  exhibition 
and  of  excellent  quality. 

Leeks. — If  these  are  wanted  early  a  little  seed 
may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  Onions.  Very  fine  produce  will  be  the 
result.  It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  depend  on  this 
sowing  for  more  than  sufficient  plants  to  give  a 
few  weeks'  supply,  as  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
plants  raised  so  early  pushing  up  a  flower-head  in 
the  early  autumn,  and  this  spoils  them  for  use. 
The  Lyon  is  a  very  fine  variety  for  early  sowing, 
the  flavour  being  mild  and  pleasant. 

HoKSE  Radish. — The  plan  of  leaving  the  Horse 
Radish  bed  to  its  own  devices  does  not  pay  in 
gardens  where  the  soil  is  light,  and  new  beds  must 
be  regularly  made  if  anything  like  good  sticks  are 
expected.  This  work  is  often  overlooked  or 
neglected  if  not  attended  to  early  in  the  year, 
and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  see  about  making 
a  new  bed.  The  planting  of  long  pieces  of  root 
horizontally  a  few  inches  from  the  surface  may  be 
good  practice  in  heavy  soils,  but  in  a  sandy  soil 
It  does  not  pay,  and  the  only  way  in  which  I  can 
grow  good  produce  is  to  double-dig  the  plot  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  grown,  heavily  manuring  the 
bottom  spit  as  diggmg  proceeds,  and  afterwards 
dibbling  in  long,  straight  pieces  of  roots,  which 
have  been  previously  well  ecoured  with  a  piece  of 
rough  fScking  to  prevent  lateral  development  of 
roots.  The  holes  may  be  made  at  least  l.~)  inches 
deep,  about  18  inches  apart  from  row  to  row,  and 
12  inches  from  set  to  set.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
planting  closer  than  this,  as  if  the  sets  are  too 
close  some  are  certain  to  be  injured  in  digging 
after  others,  and  one  starves  the  other  when  grow- 
ing. The  length  of  the  sets  is  immaterial,  except 
that  the  longer  they  are  when  planted,  the  sooner 
they  will  be  fit  for  digging,  and  it  is  also  of  no 
consequence  whether  they  are  planted  with  or 
without  crowns.  In  any  case  the  sets  will  grow, 
for  nothing  is  harder  to  kill,  and  this  will  account 
for  the  neglect  so  often  shown  to  the  plant.  The 
great  superiority  in  the  quality  of  well-grown 
sticks  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  afford 
good  cultivation. 

Cai'livlowers. — An  autumn  sowing  of  these 
was  made  during  the  first  week  in  September  and 
transplanted  into  a  frame  about  October  20. 
These  plants  are  now  looking  remarkably  well, 
sturdy,  and  showing  no  signs  of  mildew.  Careful 
attention  to  ventilation  is  necessary,  and  full  ex- 
posure to  the  air  must  be  given  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild,  while  only  during  sharp  frost  is 
it  wise  to  entirely  close  the  frame.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  mildew,  and  dust  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur directly  it  is  seen.  Plants  in  pots  can  be 
lifted  out  of  the  frame,  and  both  sides  of  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  stems  may  be  freely  dusted. 

MrsiiRdOMS. — Old  beds  now  past  their  best 
should  not  bo  destroyed,  as  they  may  be  induced 
to  give  a  very  useful  second  crop  by  judicious 
watering  with  tepid  water,  in  which  s.ilt  (at  the 
rate  of  one  handful  to  .3  gallons  of  water)  has  baen 
dissolved,  or  drainings  from  the  stables  may  be 
used  with  the  water,  and  will  produce  an  equally 
good  eflect.  Of  course  this  watering  should  not 
be  done  unless  the  beds  are  on  the  dry  tide,  and 
it  is  most  effectual  with  those  beds  on  which  the 


first  crop  has  grown  steadily  and  not  ccme  with 
a  rush. 

AsiARAOU.s.— Growth  may  now  be  looked  for  on 
beds  made  as  I  advised  a  week  or  two  ago.  If 
green  heads  are  moft  desired,  ventilation  should 
be  given  whenever  possible.  Fresh  beds  may  be 
made  up  for  a  successive  batch,  to  be  followed 
with  Potatoes.  J.  C.  TALL.\f  k. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Planting.— With  such  a  season  as  we  have  had, 
very  little,  if  any,  of  this  ought  to  remain  un- 
finished, but  where  through  some  unavoidable 
cause  there  is  any  still  on  hand,  it  should  be  brought 
to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  Fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  are  far  better  planted  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  get  such 
work  done  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  had  far 
better  leave  it  alone  till  another  autumn  than  do 
it  in  the  spring.  The  old  adage  in  this  respect 
still  holds  good,  that  trees  planted  in  the  old  year 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  while  those  planted 
in  the  new  require  taking  care  of.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  good  policy  to  get  all  such  work 
finished  now  as  soon  as  possible.  After  planting, 
mulch  the  ground  with  short  manure  to  prevent 
the  frost  penetrating  the  soil,  as  by  so  domg  the 
ground  will  be  kept  much  warmer  and  root-action 
will  be  more  active  in  spring. 

Red  CuRRANTs.~The  mild  weather  so  far  has 
kept  the  birds,  in  this  district  at  least,  from  inter- 
fering with  the  buds.  Where  pruning  has  not 
already  been  done,  this  should  be  taken  in  hand 
at  once,  as  the  season  is  getting  advanced  and 
much  pressing  work  will  soon  require  attention. 
This  simple  operation  requires  more  skill  than  is 
often  considered  necessary  for  so  common  a  fruit. 
Men  are  sometimes  put  to  the  work  who  have  not 
had  sufficient  instructions  or  practice  to  do  it  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  hence  the  reason  so  many 
unsightly  bushes  are  to  be  seen.  The  operator 
ought  to  understand  the  why  and  wherefore  cer- 
tain shoots  are  cut  to  such  a  bud,  otherwise  he 
will  never  be  able  to  make  a  handsome  shaped 
tree.  Some  may  say  it  is  noi  the  shape  that  pro- 
duces the  fruit.  Granted,  but  in  a  garden  where 
things  are  done  to  please  the  eye  such  work  should 
be  performed  in  a  neat  and  businesslike  manner, 
and  the  shape  of  the  Currant  bushes  shows  whether 
pains  have  been  taken  with  them.  All  gardens 
are  not  provided  with  a  suflicient  staB  to  at- 
tend to  the  summer  pruning  of  these,  hence  the 
necessity  for  such  work  being  done  with  more  care 
in  winter.  The  object  of  the  pruner  should  be  to 
have  no  more  fruiting  branches  than  can  be  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  for  where  these  are  over- 
crowded the  fruit  does  not  ripen  so  well,  neither 
does  it  hang  so  long  afterwards.  I  have  seen 
bushels  of  fruit  rot  on  trees  when  the  %veatherhas 
been  showery  during  .July  and  August  on  account 
of  its  not  being  sufficiently  dry  for  gathering.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nearer  a  cut 
is  made  to  a  bud  the  less  chances  there  are  of 
dead  scrags  to  harbour  insect  pssts.  When  the 
trees  are  pruned  they  should  be  dressed  with 
newly-slaked  lime  and  soot,  or  the  latter  alone 
will  clear  the  bushes  of  scale.  If  put  on 
when  the  trees  are  damp,  it  will  stick  freely, 
but  if  the  weather  is  dry  they  should  be 
syringed  with  water  in  which  a  little  soft  soap  has 
been  dissolved,  then  dusted  afterwards.  This 
operation  will  need  repeating  later  on  should  birds 
attack  them  just  as  the  buds  are  pushing.  Where 
the  Currant  sawfly  is  troublesome  the  above 
remedy  usually  keeps  them  in  check  Birds,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  care  for  the  larva  of  this,  hence  the 
reason  they  are  so  numerous  in  covintry  places. 
It  is  well  to  put  in  a  few  cuttings  each  teason  to 
provide  plants  to  replace  any  which  may  be  de- 
stroyed or  for  making  new  plantations.  The 
making  of  these  could  be  taken  in  hand  during 
bad  weather  where  it  has  not  already  received 
attention.  The  cuttings  ought  to  be  from 
LI  inches  to  IS  inches  long,  and  all  buds  should 
be  rf moved  except  three  or  four  at  thg  top. 
When  inserted  in  the  soil  there  should  be  a  clear 


stem  of  from  6  inches  to  0  inches  above  the  ground. 
Trees  against  walls  should  be  spurred  in  as  close 
as  possible.  If  the  spurs  are  allowed  to  stand  out 
some  distance  the  coping  does  not  protect  the 
fruit  from  the  rain,  and  therefore  it  does  not  keep 
so  well  or  so  long  as  when  it  is  close  to  the  brick- 
work. 

Black  Currants. — Though  not  thought  so 
much  of  in  private  establishments  as  the  red  and 
white  kinds,  they  are  nevertheless  very  useful, 
and  pay  far  better  to  grow  for  market  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  buds  never  suffer  from 
the  attacks  of  birds,  though  they  are  sometimes 
destroyed  by  the  mite.  When  affected  with  this 
it  is  far  better  to  destroy  the  plants  and  commence 
with  a  healthy  stock  than  to  waste  time  trying 
to  bring  the  bushes  round  again.  Pruning  should 
now  be  pushed  forward  with  all  speed  :  in  doing 
this  retain  only  the  most  promising  and  healthy 
young  shoots.  Black  Currants  delight  in  a  deep, 
rich,  heavy  loam,  and  where  this  does  not  exist 
naturally,  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  moist 
part  of  the  garden  where  they  can  be  afforded 
plenty  of  nourishment  in  dry  weather,  for  the 
better  the  wood,  the  finer  the  fruit.  In  removing 
any  shoots  see  that  they  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
old  wood,  for  nothing  looks  more  unsightly  than 
a  lot  of  dead  bits  all  over  the  bushes.  Cuttings 
of  these  may  also  be  made  and  put  in  at  the  pre- 
sent time  before  the  buds  get  too  forward. 

Gooseberries.— Some  of  the  buds  of  the  early 
kinds  are  getting  forward,  and  where  the  bushes 
have  not  already  been  pruned  this  should  be 
taken  in  hand  forthwith.  In  pl.aces  where  birds 
are  very  troublesome  this  is  usually  left  alone  as 
long  as  possible,  for  sometimes  when  pruned 
early  the  bushes  are  so  denuded  of  buds  that  the 
crop  is  a  complete  failure.  Many  are  the  con- 
trivances adopted  to  scare  the  birds,  but  ths 
safest  plan  in  country  places  where  the  gar- 
dens are  surrounded  with  woods  is  to  cover  the 
quarter  where  Gooseberries  are  grown  with  small 
meshed  wire  netting.  It  is,  however,  not  in  every 
place  that  this  can  be  provided  ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  having  recourse  to  other  means.  The  same 
mixture  as  recommended  for  Red  Currants,  or 
lime  alone  will  if  applied  in  time  and  repsated  if 
washed  off,  often  deter  sparrows  and  other  small 
birds  unless  the  weather  be  very  severe,  wtien  ib 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  bok  out  for 
these  active  little  creatures.  In  pruning  see  that 
the  centre  of  the  bush  is  well  opened  out,  that 
the  light  and  air  may  get  at  the  fruit  and  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  gathering.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  habit  and  growth  of  the 
large  kinds  and  those  that  produce  small  fruit, 
also  in  the  time  of  their  pushing  their  buds.  The 
former  being  much  earlier  sutfer  far  more  from 
the  attacks  of  birds  than  the  latter  ;  the  shoots, 
too,  are  inclined  to  grow  downwards  instead  of  in 
an  upright  direction,  so  that  the  fruit  on  the  lower 
branches,  unless  these  are  kept  well  up  from  the 
ground,  often  gets  spoiled  by  the  heavy  rains. 
For  this  reason  when  pruning,  branches  that  have 
this  tendency  should  be  removed.  Gooseberries  do 
well  as  cordons,  espaliers,  or  trained  against 
walls  ;  the  fruit  from  such  is  far  finer  than  it  is 
from  bushes,  and  they  may  be  mora  readily  pro- 
tected from  birds.  Some  of  the  best  dessert 
kinds  should  be  selected  for  planting  and  grow- 
ing in  this  manner,  as  by  so  doing  a  supply  of 
fruit  may  be  had  till  quite  late  in  the  sei- 
son.  When  grown  against  walls  a  north  or  north- 
west aspect  should  be  chosen  in  the  south  and 
midland  CDunties,  as  there  is  less  rain  from  that 
quarter  than  any  other.  This  fruit  may  also  be 
grown  on  standards.  When  this  mode  is  adopted, 
they  should  be  grafted  on  the  Ribes  aureum.  For 
some  cf  the  most  pendulous  kinds  this  is  a  very 
good  plan,  as  the  shoots  hang  gracefully  round 
the  stems.  When  making  cuttings  of  the  large 
kinds  endeavour  to  have  them  as  long  as  possible; 
if  they  stand  a  foot  out  of  the  ground  before  put- 
ting out  any  branches  so  much  the  better,  for 
then  there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  the  fruit  being 
splashed  by  the  rain.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
tie  cuttings  of  these  kinds  to  small  sticks  after 
planting  them,  as  by  so  doing  the  stems  of  the 
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bushes  will  be  kept  upright ;  whereas  when  left 
to  themselves  they  are  liable  to  fall  on  one  side. 
Those  intended  for  cordons  should  have  sticks 
placed  to  them  of  sufficient  length  that  the  lead- 
ing shoot  may  be  tied  to  them  for  support. 
When  pruning  is  finished  and  the  bushes  are 
dressed  the  ground  between  them  may  be  pointed 
over,  but  it  is  not  well  to  disturb  the  soil  too 
deeply,  as  this  destroys  many  of  the  roots. 
Where  the  ground  is  not  in  good  heart  a  dressing 
of  thoroughly  decayed  manure  may  be  given,  but 
this  will  not  be  necessary  where  the  bushes  grow 
vigorously,  as  it  would  only  tend  to  encourage  a 
stronger  growth.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 

Buxled  Park  Gardens,  Uclcfield. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  SHALLOW  SOILS. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  grow  good  fruit 
where  there  is  suitable  soil  of  sufficient  depth, 
or  where  means  exi.st  for  making  it  so,  but  many 
amateurs  are  debarred  from  planting  after  read- 
ing the  cultural  details  so  often  given,  knowing 
full  well  that  while  the  plot  at  their  command 
is  too  shallow  and  poor  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  their  purse  will  not  per- 
mit of  the  purchase  of  new  loamy  soil  in  suffi- 
cient bulk  or  of  the  cost  incurred  in  trench- 
ing and  mixing.  It  is  for  those  so  placed 
that  these  remarks  are  intended,  as  I  can 
assure  them  that  really  useful  fruit  can  be 
grown  even  where  the  surface-soil  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  foot  in  depth  and  where  the  subsoil  is 
gravel,  sand  or  clay.  It  is  true  that  where 
clay  is  present  a  little  more  labour  and  expense 
must  be  encountered,  as  ordinary  drain-pipes 
must  be  laid  in  lengthways  of  the  plot  12  feet 
apart  and  2  feet  from  the  surface,  cross  drains 
being  arranged  at  intervals  and  a  4-inch  main 
having  a  safe  outlet  into  the  nearest  ditch  or 
hollow.  This  i^  imperative,  as  during  seasons 
of  extra  rainfall  surface  water  would  injuriously 
affict  the  roots  of  the  trees  even  under  the 
system  about  to  be  described.  In  the  first 
place  allow  for  each  tree,  if  Apples,  Pears  or 
Plums,  a  rooting  space  of  from  6  feet  to  8  feet 
in  diameter,  taking  out  what  passable  soil  there 
is  and  laying  it  on  one  side,  then  remove  6 
inches  of  the  subsoil  and  place  ia  the  bottom 
the  same  depth  of  clinkers,  broken  bricks  or 
rough  stones,  finishing  ofl'  with  a  layer  of  small 
cinders  or  coal  ashes,  afterwards  returning  the 
soil  that  was  removed  from  the  surface,  and  if 
Grass  land,  chopping  it  into  moderately-sized 
pieces,  say  3  inches  square,  and  if  possible  adding 
to  it  a  few  barrowloads  of  soil  of  a  richer  charac- 
ter with  sufficient  road  scrapings  and  well  rotted 
manure  to  raise  the  whole,  so  that  the  tree  is 
actually  planted  above  the  level  of  the  original 
ground  and  a  slight  mound  is  formed.  With 
the  roots  thus  elevated  manure  may  be  safely 
added,  there  being  no  fear  of  gross  roots  and 
unproductive  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  trees  planted 
below  the  ground  level  and  rooting  in  a  soil  of 
ordinary  depth.  The  road  scrapings  may  well 
be  added  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
as  it  is  surprising  how  useful  these  are  in  encou- 
raging the  formation  of  a  colony  of  fibrous  roots  ; 
indeed,  this  mound  system  of  planting  is,  taken  on 
the  whole,  productive  of  50  per  cent,  more  fibre 
than  low  level  planting,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  sun  and  air,  two  potent  agents  in  good 
fruit  culture,  can  play  on  the  roots  without  let 
or  hindrance.  It  the  base  of  the  tree-stem 
is  earthed  up  a  little  with  portions  of  rough 
loamy  soi],  no  harm,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
will  result,  as  new  roots  will  be  emitted,  which 
will  not  only  strengthen  and  improve  the  tree. 


but  assist  in  staying  it  against  rough  winds.  It 
should  be  stated  that  where  this  plan  of  plant- 
ing is  adopted,  very  firm  staking  is  essential,  a 
strong  rustic  stake  being  driven  down  in 
the  centre  of  the  hole  before  the  drainage  is 
put  in.  Trees  so  planted  will  come  into 
bearing  in  a  short  time,  and  if  during  the 
autumn  or  winter  a  good  sprinkling  of  some 
approved  fertiliser  is  applied  and  afterwards 
covered  with  a  little  rough  leafy  compost,  good 
crops  may  be  had  year  after  year.  Farmers 
possessing  small  plots  of  hungry  soil,  of  little 
value  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  might 
convert  them  into  profitable  orchards,  and  that, 
too,  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  having  all 
the  means  at  hand  necessary  for  the  operation. 
I  should  now  like  to  say  something  as  to  the 
varieties  to  be  planted,  as  undoubtedly  some 
.sorts  are  more  suited  to  this  mode  of  culture 
than  others.  Weak,  stubby  growers  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  avoided,  as  on  gravel  sub-soils  in  hot, 
dry  seasons  it  is  just  possible  that  the  roots 
may  lack  sufficient  moisture  unless  hand  water- 
ing be  resorted  to.  Strong  growers,  however,  such 
as  Bramley's  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  and  Lady  Henniker,  amongst 
cooking  kinds,  come  into  bearing  sooner  than 
usual,  growth  being  somewhat  restricted  and 
consequently  well  furnished  with  fruit  buds. 
Then  with  regard  to  dessert  kinds,  the  old 
Rib.ston  does  well  under  the  mound  system, 
being  less  subject  to  canker,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Cox's  Orange  and  many  other  tender 
sorts.  Plums,  Damsons,  and  Cherries  all  do 
well  thus  treated,  and  if  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  planted  in  the  intervening  spaces 
and  treated  similarly,  good  results  will  be 
obtained,  as  there  is  little  fear  of  over-feeding 
the  trees.  House  sewage  applied  over  the  sur- 
face during  winter  and  slightly  covered  with  any 
spare  soil  will  prove  of  great  value.  J.  C. 


Peach  pruning'  on  open  walls.— The  prun- 
ing of  Peach  trees  is  simple  in  most  cases  if  the 
trees  get  the  necessary  summer  attention.  By 
treating  open-air  Peach  trees  in  the  same  way  as 
those  grown  under  glass  the  results  are  much 
better.  I  admit  there  will  be  a  certain  amount 
of  thinning  out  of  old  wood  when  the  trees  are 
put  into  shape  for  the  summer,  but  only  a  little 
if  the  old  bearing  wood  was  taken  out  in  the  early 
autumn.  It  is  always  found  that  the  best  fruits 
are  produced  on  those  trees  which  are  vigorous, 
and  I  find  the  beat  results  are  obtained  by  freely 
extending  the  trees.  By  the  term  vigorous  it 
must  not  be  thought  gross  wood  is  meant,  but 
plenty  of  young  growths  yearly,  and  if  these  are 
well  ripened  it  will  be  found  the  pruning  will  be 
simple  if  the  trees  are  allowed  to  extend  freely. 
A  much  better  set  will  be  secured  if  the  nailing 
in  of  young  wood  is  left  as  long  as  possible. — 
S.  H. 

Apple  King  of  Tompkins  Co. — There  is 
much  uncertainty  about  the  origin  of  the  Apple 
now  known  as  Tompkins  King  and  formerly 
called  King  of  Tompkins  County.  Some  people 
hold  that  the  original  Tompkins  King  tree  stands 
at  Jacksonville,  six  or  seven  miles  northeast  of 
Ithaca,  and  in  a  recent  lecture  to  one  of  his  classes 
Professor  Bailey  showed  a  picture  of  the  tree, 
now  about  sixty  years  old  and  2  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  ground.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  the 
tree  had  been  grafted,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  the  genuine  seedling.  It  was  brought  from 
Dutchess  County  to  Rockland  County  by  the 
early  settlers,  where  it  was  known  as  the  Flat 
Spitzenburg,  and  it  came  originally  from  New 
Jersey,  though  from  just  what  point  no  one 
knows.  In  Tompkins  County  the  tree  became 
beet  known,  where  the  fruit  is  large  and  showy, 
and  would  rank  ten  in  the  scale  of  quality  in  any 
Apple  exhibition.  It  does  not  thrive,  however, 
over  as  great  an  extent  of  territory  as  many  other 
Apples.     The  tree  is  broad,  the  Apples  are  heavy 


and  they  are  likely  to  fall  in  heavy  winds.  It  is 
not  so  productive  as  the  Baldwin  and  some  other 
varieties.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the  outside  of 
the  tree,  so  that  when  it  comes  to  be  picked  it 
does  not  fill  so  many  barrels  as  other  varieties 
which  make  less  of  a  show.  The  trees,  too,  are 
short-lived.  They  begin  to  die  at  the  base  and 
the  bark  peels  oil'  in  strips.  Professor  Bailey  has 
observed  in  some  places  where  Baldwins  and 
Greening  trees  are  just  in  their  prime  thit  the 
Tompkins  tree  is  already  going  to  pieces.  It  ia 
not  so  short-lived,  however,  in  Tompkins  County 
and  in  the  adjoining  region  as  it  is  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Professor  Bailey  is  not  prepared 
to  say  whether  this  failure  is  due  to  climate  or 
some  varietal  weakness,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
an  Apple  of  comparatively  local  merit,  and  is 
most  profitable  in  this  particular  section  of  New 
York  State.  It  is  almost  entirely  unknown  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  west  of  Michigan. 

Pruning  Gooseberry  bushes. — The  advice 
given  at  p.  45.3  by  "  J.  C."  was  very  good  as  re- 
gards the  preservation  of  buds  of  Gooseberry 
bushes,  as  in  a  short  time  should  we  get  severe 
weather  sparrows  and  other  small  birds  will 
play  sad  havoc  with  them.  I  have  seen  whole 
quarters  cleared  in  a  few  days  if  the  trees  are  in 
a  secluded  spot  and  not  dressed  in  any  way.  I 
am  aware  many  advise  pruning  much  later  so  aa 
to  give  the  pests  more  buds  to  devour,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  the  best  course  ;  indeed,  would  much 
prefer  "J.  C.'s"  advice  to  prune  early  and  pro- 
tect. By  early  pruning  there  is  a  stronger 
growth,  as  the  pruner  leaves  the  wood  where  most 
wanted.  If  birds  have  been  troublesome,  I  note 
"J.  C."  advises  the  use  of  lime  and  soot,  also 
wood  ashee,  as  being  batter.  I  have  mixed  the 
fresh  lime  with  quassia  extract  and  found  such 
mixture  a  safe  remedy.  The  ([uassia,  being  very 
bitter,  is  not  liked  hy  the  birds,  and  is  very  good 
in  other  ways,  as  it  kills  all  traces  of  red  spider 
should  this  pest  have  been  troublesome  during 
the  summer  months.  Syringing  the  trees  with 
quassia  say  every  month  till  the  buds  burst  will 
keep  birds  ofif.—S.  H.  B. 

Apple  Lemon  Pippin. — This  excellent  late 
dessert  Apple  appears  to  be  little  grown.  I  find 
the  tree  a  healthy  grower  and  a  sure  if  not  a  heavy 
cropper.  The  fruit  is  liked,  especially  by  those 
who  are  not  partial  to  Apples  of  pronounced 
acidity.  In  size,  form  and  colour  it  bears  a  dis- 
tinct likeness  to  the  fruit  from  which  it  gets  ita 
name,  and  is  particularly  handsome  when  dished, 
forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to  some  of  the  highly 
coloured  varieties.  It  is  also  one  of  the  heaviest 
fruits  for  its  size  of  all  the  Apples  I  know. — J.  C. 
Tali.ack. 

Apple  Ashmead's  Kernel. — Mr.  Wythes' 
note  on  this  valuable  Apple  should  encourage 
planters  to  try  it.  I  have  always  looked  on  it  as 
quite  the  best  of  the  rugsetty  late  dessert  Apples, 
and  have  wondered  why  it  ia  so  seldom  seen  away 
from  Gloucestershire  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, where  it  is  very  highly  esteemed  and  largely 
grown.  Many  people  prefer  the  russet  Apples  to 
all  others,  for  there  are  a  solidity  and  flavour  in 
them  that  are  not  common  in  the  clear-skinned 
varieties. — J.  C.  T.vllack. 

Red  spider  on  fruit  trees. — It  is  thought 
that  winter  rains  and  frosts  will  destroy  this  pest 
on  trees  in  the  open,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as 
the  enemy  will  appear  next  season  unless  means 
be  taken  now  to  destroy  it.  Red  spider  was  more 
than  usually  prevalent  last  season  owing  to  the 
heat  and  drought,  and  more  cleansing  will  be 
necessary,  as  even  at  this  time  of  year  the  pest  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  under  the  shreds,  ties, 
and  places  not  fully  exposed.  There  is  no  better 
time  to  cleanse  than  just  before  the  buds  are  on 
the  move.  Should  the  mild  weather  continue 
there  is  no  time  to  lose,  as  when  the  trees  are  at 
rest  much  stronger  measures  may  be  taken  to  get 
rid  of  this  pest.  Not  only  wall  trees,  but  bushes 
suffered  last  year.  In  the  case  of  wall  trees  I 
have  tried  many  things  to  kill  this  pest,  but  so 
far  have  found  Gishurst  compound  most  reliable. 
I  admit  it  is  not  so  effective  as  petroleum,  but  it  is 
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safe  in  inexperienced  hands.  I  use  Giehurst  as  a 
winter  wash  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  a  gal- 
lon of  tepid  rain  water,  and  it  ie  a  never-failing 
remedy  ;  in  fact  it  ia  equally  efllca:;ious  in  the 
case  of  green  or  black  lly  on  Cherries.  If  U8e<l 
at  this  season  it  will  cave  the  fruit  grower  many 
hours  of  labour  at  a  time  it  can  ill  bo  spared. 
For  scale  the  above  is  equally  good  made  into  a 
thick  paint,  with  a  portion  of  clay  added.  All 
portions  of  the  old  bark  should  be  painted  over. 
i  admit  it  takes  time  to  paint,  but  it  is  labour 
well  bestowed.  The  above  wash  must  be  used 
liberally,  wetting  all  pirts  of  the  tree  and  forcing 
it  into  all  old  nail  hole-".  Buth  fruits  should  be 
well  syringed  in  fine  weather  and  all  prunings 
burned.— G.  W.  S. 

Foreign  Apples. — In  spite  of  what "  E.  B.  C." 
fays  against  foreign  Apples  on  p  478,  far  more 
are  seen  in  fruiterers'  shops  than  English-grown 
fruit.  In  southern  towns  like  Southampton  and 
Portsmouth  the  American  Apples  are  in  great 
demand.  The  fruiterers  would  rather  buy  New- 
town Pippins  at  18s.  the  barrel  of  2  bushels  than 
give  5s.  a  bushel  for  the  best  English-grown  fruit, 


t  cation  does  not  cleanse  the  trees  thoroughly,  give 
a  second  at  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days. 
Not  only  i^  this  mixture  effectual  in  cleansing 
the  trees  of  black  or  green  fly,  but  it  is  harmless 
to  the  trees  and  not  expensive.  Care  should  be 
taken  when  extracting  the  nicotine  from  the 
tobacco  paper  to  pass  the  liquid  through  a  fine 
sieve  or  piece  of  canvas  to  prevent  the  choking  of 
the  syringe. — E.  M. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  as  cordons.— 
Much  later  and  much  finer  fruit  can  be  had  if  the 
Gooseberry  is  grown   as  a  cordon.     I   prefer   the 

'  single  cordon  for  the  dessert  Gooseberries,  but 

i  when  the  small  red  kinds  are  grown  on  walls  the 
plants  do  well  with  several  upright  shoots  spring- 
ing from  the  base.  Red  Champagne,  Red  Warring- 
ton, Yellow  Sulphur  and  Bright  Venus  do  well 
grown  thus,  and  if  on  a  north  wall  will  provide 
fruits  for  a  long  season  after  the  bu^h  fruits  are 

i  over,  the  trees  being  readily  protected.  Besides 
wall  culture,  there  is  another  mode  which  now 
finds  much  favour  ;  this  is  cordon  trees  in  the 
open.     This  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as 

I  grown  thus  much   finer  fruit  is  obtained,  ani  va- 


Pear  is  highly  spoken  of  in  some  parts,  especially  in 
the  south,  but  from  my  experience  of  it  in  Scotland 
it  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  dessert  fruit, 
as  its  season  of  ripening  is  very  uncertain  and  the 
(|uality  often  is  very  poor. — J.  Day,  (•'alloway 
Jlouse,  Wigton,  X.  li. 


OUTDOOR  PEACHES. 


As  an  outcome  of  a  note  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  autumn  pruning  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent 
that  such  treatment  was  conducive  to  early  spring 
flowering,  and  was  consequently  not  to  be  recom- 
1  mended,  leading  as  it  would  to  additional  risk  of 
!  the  loss  of  crops.  It  may  be  so  in  a  small  degree 
where  trees  previously  neglected  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  very  severe  autumn  thinning,  but  even 
this  is  doubtful.  I  have  found  from  experience 
that  where  such  treatment  has  been  essential 
there  was  no  indication  of  earlier  flowering  unless 
February  and  the  early  part  of  March  were  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
I  seen  trees  crowded  up  with  wood  with  every  fruit 


Roses  on  farmhouse. 


as  they  say  they  can  depend  upon  the  American 
fruit  being  of  the  same  ciuality  throughout  and 
much  firmer. — E.  M. 

Apple  Hambledon  Deux  Ans.— "H.  C.  P." 
mentions  this  Apple  on  p.  49!)  as  being  a  good 
keeper  and  a  good  cooker.  The  village  of  Ham- 
bledon, where  this  Apple  originated,  is  eight 
miles  from  here.  There  are  still  many  large  trees 
of  it  throughout  the  district.  There  appears  to 
be  a  spurious  variety  which  cooks  badly.  The 
fruit  will  keep  quite  fresh  till  May,  but  the 
quality  is  very  poor.  One  never — even  in  this 
neighbourhood — moots  with  a  young  tree  of  this 
Apple,  newer  and  improved  varieties  being  pre- 
ferred.— E.  M.,  Siranmoi-e. 

Exteiminating  black  fly.— Quite  the  best 
recipe  I  know  for  ridding  trees  of  black  fly  is  the 
following  :  Thoroughly  soak  2  lb.  of  tobacco 
paper  in  hot  water,  extracting  all  the  nicotine 
cut  of  it.  Dissolve  2  lb.  of  soft  soap  also  in 
hot  water  and  mix  with  the  tobacco  juice.  This 
is  suflicient  to  make  forty  gallons  of  insecti- 
cide. Thoroughly  wet  every  part  of  the  tree  that 
is  affected  with  the  pest.  The  mixture  is  more 
efficacious  if  used  when  just  warm.     If  one  appli- 


rieties  which  are  very  spreading  make  one  good 
leader,  while  the  fruit  can  be  kept  free  of  dirt. 
Last  season  I  saw  a  fence  made  of  cordon  trees  of 
Gooseberries,  and  I  never  saw  ground  better  occu- 
pied. A  single  stake  supported  each  growth, 
the  trees  being  kept  to  one  stem.  In  three 
seasons  they  had  made  a  good  fence.  The  labour 
after  the  trees  are  shaped  is  very  small  indeed, 
as  the  chief  work  is  spurring  in  the  side  shoots. 
When  the  trees  are  grown  in  rows  in  the  open  they 
take  up  less  room.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  Currants,  but  I  do  not  advise  their  culture 
in  the  open  as  cordons.  It  often  happens  Currants 
are  wanted  for  early  and  late  use,  and  here  the 
value  of  cordons  comes  in,  as  trees  on  an  early 
wall  will  furnish  fruits  in  advance  of  bush  trees, 
and  on  a  north  wall  much  later  fruits,  which  can 
be  preserved  from  birds,  can  be  had. — S.  H. 

Pear  Easter  Baurre.- 1  have  never  been  able 
to  keep  this  Pear  in  condition  fit  for  dessert  after 
January,  and  this  season,  when  it  is  better  both  in 
size  and  ([uality  than  usual,  it  was  quite  ripe  at 
Christmas,  coming  in  before  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Beurrfe  Sterckmans  and  Winter  Nelis,  which  are 
supposed  to  ripen  before  it  by  several  weeks.  This 


set  by  the  second  week  in  April,  and  the  inference 
must  be  drawn  that  the  influences  leading  to  early 
flowering  respectively  from  mild  seasons  and  from 
autumn  pruning  would  be  in  the  proportion  of 
ninety-nine  to  one.  Do  not,  however,  both  cor- 
respondents in  their  arguments  pro  and  ran  as  to 
autumn  pruning  forget  that  on  all  well  regulated 
Peach  walls  the  necessity  for  such  work  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that,  given  careful  at- 
tention to  summer  thinning  and  pinching,  the 
amount  of  wood  one  finds  it  necessary  to  remove 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  so  trifling,  that  it  could 
hardly  have  any  influence  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  spring  growth  '.'  Personally  I  have  always 
practised  autumn  pruning  and  seen  it  adopted, 
but  in  my  own  case  it  has  been  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency. I  have  generally  had  a  lot  of  wall  trees 
to  get  over  and  the  pruning  has  alwajs  com- 
menced with  the  fall  of  the  leaf :  consequently 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  the  earliest  leaf 
shedders  have  been  the  first  to  receive  attention, 
although,  as  stated  above,  the  operation  is  quickly 
performed  and  the  amount  of  wood  removed  very 
trifling.  If  there  is  any  special  influence  that 
maybe  tried  to  promote  early  flowering— artificial 
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means  that  ie,  and  quite  apart  from  climatic  in- 
fluences I  take  it — it  could  be  found  in  a  heavy  sur- 
face mulching,  protecting  the  soil  for  at  least  a 
yard  all  round  the  tree,  taking  the  stem  as  a 
centre  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  frost 
from  taking  the  slightest  hold  of  the  ground.  It 
is  very  certain  that,  given  a  continuation  of  the 
present  weather,  the  flowering  time  of  all  wall 
trees,  especially  stone  fruits,  will  be  exceptionally 
early,  and  that  being  accepted,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  the  reminder  to  overhaul  the  stock  of  pro- 
tecting material  with  a  view  to  replenish  if  neces- 
sary. If  labour  and  time  are  considerations  it  is 
never  advisable  to  cover  with  tifi'any,  and,  indeed, 
so  far  as  the  south  of  England  is  concerned,  I 
would  always  recommend  in  preference  the  stout 
half-inch  mesh  fish  netting.  If  this  is  doubled  it 
will  keep  out  any  ordinary  frost,  besides  being  an 
efiectual  protector  against  storms  of  cold  sleet. 
Claremont.  E.  Bukrell. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Pear  Thompson's. — Here  in  a  strong  soil  this 
Pear  is  almost  worthless ;  the  quality  from  both 
"wall  trees  and  those  in  the  open  is  so  poor,  that  it  has 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Cnmte  de  Lamy. — E.  JI. 

Pruning  Peach  trees  in  the  open. — 
"  D.  T.  F."  (p.  498)  says  in  the  article  on  this  subject, 
"  the  later  the  spring  pruning  the  later  the  blossom- 
ing." Will  he  give  a  reason  why  the  late  pruning  has 
an  effect  upon  blossoming  ?  "  D.  T.  F."  simply  makes 
the  statement,  but  a  little  proof  would  strengthen  such 
an  assertion.  The  retarding  of  the  Peach  bloom  out 
of  doors  lessens  the  necessity  for  so  much  protection 
of  the  trees,  and  of  course  renders  the  crop  less  liable 
to  injury  by  frost. — B.  M. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  TREE  OR  PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 

CARNATION. 

One  day  in  the  late  autumn  months  I  was  being 
shown  through  a  large,  well-kept  garden,  and 
amongst  other  choice  things  exceedingly  well 
done  was  a  collection  of  Tree  Carnations  in  10- 
inch  and  11 -inch  pots.  They  were,  of  course, 
two-year-old  plants  and  producing  a  wealth  of 
fine  blooms.  The  quality  of  the  flowers  from 
such  large  plants  is  not  so  good  as  from  those 
propagated  in  the  early  spring  months  and 
flowered  the  same  season.  Most  gardeners 
have  their  own  methods  of  procedure,  and 
manage  to  obtain  equally  good  results  by 
dififerent  ways  and  means,  but,  given  the  same 
fkill  in  culture  throughout,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  (if  quality 
is  put  in  the  first  place)  from  young  plants.  Of 
course  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule.  For 
instance,  two-year-old  plants  of  some  of  the  yellow 
self  Carnations,  such  as  Germania,  will  often  give 
at  least  as  good  blooms,  and  certainly  more  of 
them,  when  grown  in  pots  than  can  be  obtained 
from  layers  of  the  same  season,  but  I  do  not  know 
many  varieties  of  TreeCarnations  of  which  so  much 
can  be  said.  Their  propagation  is  effected  in  quite 
a  different  way,  and  as  I  am  now  preparing  to  put 
in  the  first  batch  of  cuttings  or  slips,  a  few  re- 
marks on  propagation  and  general  culture  may 
be  useful,  as  also  the  best  sorts  to  cultivate,  and 
for  this  purpose  I  am  trying  to  limit  the  number 
of  varieties  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  before 
me  as  I  write  a  catalogue  of  Carnations  sent  to 
me  from  France  containing  no  less  than  2620 
varieties.  I  trust  the  time  will  never  come  when 
cur  English  trade  lists  will  be  overloaded  like 
this.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  dealer  in  Carnations 
has  to  suit  different  tastes  and  must  grow  the 
varieties  his  customers  want,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  keep  the  lists 
as  limited  as  possible.  For  instance,  in  the  pink 
or  rose-coloured  varieties,  Miss  Joliffe  has  worthily  | 
held  the  lead  for  many  years,  but  it  has  now  been 


surpassed  by  Mile.  Therese  Franco.  A  very  good 
variety,  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  was  sent 
out  at  the  same  time  as  Mile.  Therese  Franco,  but 
they  were  so  nearly  alike,  that  some  of  the  leading 
trade  lists  catalogued  the  one  as  a  synonym  of 
the  other.  I  believe  they  are  really  distinct,  and 
that  Mile.  Therese  Franco  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
For  culture  in  a  private  garden  I  would  dispense 
with  two  out  of  the  three  and  grow  only  the  last- 
named  variety.  The  best  dark  crimson  is  certainly 
Duke  of  York  if  quality  of  flowers  is  preferred  to 
sweetness  and  profusion  of  bloom.  Some  amateurs 
do  not  care  much  about  the  form  of  their  flowers 
if  they  are  sweet-scented  and  freely  produced  ;  in 
that  case  Uriah  Pike  would  be  preferred  to  Duke 
of  York.  These  are  the  two  best  dark  crimson- 
coloured  varieties.  Mrs.  Hemsley  is  also  a  very 
fine  variety,  having  crimson-coloured  flowers. 

Of  white  varieties  I  grow  three  only — Mile. 
Carle,  Mrs.  Moore  and  Purity.  The  first  named 
produces  flowers  in  the  greater  profusion,  the 
other  two  of  better  quality.  Of  scarlet  varie- 
ties, the  best  are,  I  think,  Winter  Cheer,  Surrey 
Comet,  and  Zouave.  The  only  fault  I  have  to 
find  with  the  latter  is  that  it  does  not  flower  well 
in  the  autumn.  It  produces  splendid  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  Surrey  Comet  I  raised  from 
Winter  Cheer  ;  it  is  like  it  in  colour,  but  I  think 
a  better  formed  flower,  and  does  not  burst  its 
calyx.  "Pod-bursters,"  as  they  are  termed, 
should  not  be  grown.  There  are  no  good  yellow 
self  perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  Andalusia, 
a  primrose- coloured  pod-bursting  variety,  is  not 
worth  growing.  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  raised 
by  Mr.  Martin  Smith  in  his  garden  at  Hayes, 
will,  I  believe,  be  a  perpetual-flowering  variety  ; 
it  is  now  widely  distributed,  and  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Gakden  may  be  able  to  give  their 
experience  with  it. 

Proi'acation  by  seed  and  cuttings. — Sow  the 
seed  in  March,  and  as  soon  as  it  vegetates  in  the 
hotbed,  which  will  be  in  a  week  or  so,  and  the 
seed  leaves  are  fully  formed  prick  the  plants  out 
into  boxes  about  3  inches  asunder,  inure  the  plants 
to  cold  frames,  and  plant  them  out  in  a  border  of 
good  soil  in  May.     The  plants  will  be  ready  to 
pot  up  in  August  into  their  flowering  pots,  and  a 
splendid  display  of  bloom  will  be  obtained  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months.     When  the  plants 
are  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  August  they 
may  be  put  into  an  ordinary  garden  frame  and 
be  shaded  for  a  few  days  from  bright  sunshine, 
and    when    they  are    established    they   will    do 
heft    in    the   open    air    until    the    end    of  Sep- 
tember,    when     they    may     be     removed     into 
an    airy    greenhouse,    and    in    order    to    obtain 
clean,     well  developed     flowers     in     December, 
January  and  February,  artificial  heat  is  needed, 
and  the  plants  should   be  placed  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  roof  glass.     I  find  they  do  well  with 
a  minimum  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  be  rather  dry,  with  as  much 
ventilation  as  the  season  of  the  year  will  admit  of. 
Slips  or  cuttings  should  be  put  in  at  once  of  the 
named  varieties,  and  at  this  early  season  of  the 
year  they  do  better  in  a  propagating  house  than 
in  a  garden  frame.     If  we  could  depend  upon  the 
weather  being  mild,  a  garden  frame  would  do  very 
well  indeed,  placed  over  a  hotbed  of  course,  but 
severe  frost  may  set  in,  and  in  that  case  cuttings 
or  slips  in  a  frame  do  not  succeed  nearly  so  well. 
If  there  is  no  frame  in  the  propagating  house,  a 
few  squares  of   glass   over   the  cuttings  will  be 
sufficient  to  arrest  too  rapid  evaporation,  and  will 
prevent    their    shrivelling.      Bottom-heat    is    of 
course  necessary   to    produce  fairly  rapid    root 
action.     In  two  or  three  weeks  growth  will  take 
place  on  those  that  have  formed   roots,  and  they 
must  be  taken  out  and  potted  off  singly  into  small 
pots,  using  good  loam,  leaf-mould,  a  little  decayed 
manure   and   coarse   sand.     When  young  plants 
are  produced  so  early  in  the  year  as  January,  gar- 
deners must  understand  that  some  care  is  neces- 
sary in  the  process  of  inuring  them  to  a  cool  atmo- 
sphere, and  this  must  be  done  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  for  Carnations  never  succeed  well  in 
the  close  atmosphere  of  a  propagating    house. 
They  must  first  become  established  in  the  warm 


house,  and  I  always  place  the  plants  on  a  shelf 
near  the  roof  glass  ;  from  here  they  are  removed 
to  a  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and 
afterwards  they  are  placed  in  cold  frames,  to  be 
removed  into  the  open  air  about  the  end  of  May. 
Such  early  propagated  plants  will  begin  to  flower 
in  September,  and  a  succession  of  blcom  may  ba 
kept  up  all  through  the  winter  and  until  the 
border  varieties  are  in  flower.  The  last  batch  of 
slips  may  be  put  in  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  As  the  slips  are  put  in  where  the 
atmosphere  is  close  and  the  growing  plants  are 
also  there  for  some  time,  green-fly  is  almost  sure 
to  attack  them,  and  in  that  case  the  best  way  to 
remove  it  is  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  sraoke. 
I  have  seen  gardeners  rubbing  them  off  with  their 
fingers  ;  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  insects  are 
easily  bruised,  and  the  sticky  juice  of  their  bodies 
is  injurious  to  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

J.  Douglas. 

Thibaudia  acuminata.— In  a  cool  house 
from  which  frost  is  just  excluded  this  South 
American  shrub  is  expanding  its  pretty  bright- 
coloured  blossoms,  which  under  such  conditions 
are  of  a  much  richer  tint  than  they  are  in  a  warmer 
structure.  It  is  decidedly  a  very  ornamental 
shrub,  as  the  leathery  foliage  is  of  a  deep  shining 
green  when  mature,  but  in  a  young  state  it  is 
more  or  less  tinged  with  pink.  The  Vaccinium- 
like  flowers,  borne  in  clusters  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  are  tubular  in  shape,  each  about  IJ 
inches  long,  and  of  a  bright  red,  tipped  with 
greenish  white.  Like  those  of  many  of  their 
allies,  the  blossoms  are  of  a  wax-like  texture,  and 
present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been 
varnished.  This  Thibaudia  is  of  rather  a  loose 
style  of  growth,  and  forms  a  good  pillar  plant 
for  the  greenhouse,  but  a  few  years  ago  Messrs. 
Low  showed  us  how  to  get  free-flowering  little 
bushes  of  it  by  cutting  back  hard  after  the  flower- 
ing season  is  over.  It  blooms,  as  a  rule,  in  a  more 
or  less  intermittent  manner  during  the  autumn, 
winter  and  spring  months,  but  a  great  deal  de- 
pends upon  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood 
during  the  summer.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  in  South  America, 
being  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Colombia 
and  Ecuador.  Though  so  generally  known  as 
Thibaudia,  the  generic  name  of  Cavendishia  i^  said 
to  be  the  correct  one,  and  it  is  also  known  as  Pro- 
clesia.  In  each  case  the  specific  name  of  acu- 
minata remains  the  same. — T. 

Correa  cardinalis.  —  This  beautiful  New 
Holland  plant  will  often  flower  for  months 
together,  for  though  the  spring  is  usually  re- 
garded as  its  season  of  blooming,  it  will  in  some 
years  (as  it  now  is)  be  in  flower  by  Christmas. 
C.  cardinalis  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  grow 
of  all  the  Correas,  and  it  succeeds  much  better 
when  grafted  on  the  more  vigorous  C.  alba  than 
it  does  on  its  own  roots.  The  tubular-shaped 
blossoms  are  bright  scarlet,  tipped  with  greenish 
white,  and  so  showy  are  they  that  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  well  repays  for  any  little  additional  care 
and  attention.  The  Correas,  like  many  other 
plants  from  the  same  region,  greatly  resent  any 
extremes  of  drought  or  moisture,  hence  special 
care  must  be  taken  in  watering,  and  thorough 
drainage  is  very  essential  to  their  well-doing. — 
H.  P. 

Daphne  indica. — Though  this  cannot  at  any 
time  be  regarded  as  a  showy  shrub,  yet  it  is,  where 
well  done,  a  general  favourite,  as  the  rich  green 
leaves  are  decidedly  ornamental,  and  during  the 
dull  mid-winter  season  an  additional  attraction  is 
furnished  by  the  clusters  of  pretty  pinkish  blos- 
soms, which  are  so  deliciously  fragrant  as  to  be 
admired  by  nearly  everyone.  There  are  two  forms 
of  this  Daphne,  viz.,  the  typical  kind  and  the 
white- flowered  variety,  but  the  latter  is  not  so  good 
a  grower  as  the  type  and  is  far  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  Although  bearing  the  specific  name  of 
indica,  this  Daphne  is  a  native  of  China,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  during  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  generally  propa- 
gated by  grafting  on  to  one  of  the  hardy  kinds, 
and  for  this  puipose  the  Spurge  Laurel  {D.  lau- 
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reola)  is  better  fitted  than  the  Mczereon,  which  is    they  have  made  good   buehy  plants.      Cuttings    verticillata)  than  to  any  other.     This  last,  how- 
sometimes  used,  as  this  last  is  deciduous  ;  whereas    commence  to  flower  early,  but  a  moiet  atmosphere    ever,  has  the  foliage  mealy,  is  a  stronger  grower. 


the  Spurge  Laurel  is  evergreen.  Neat  little  bushes  and  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  will  prevent  them 

that  will  yield  a  good  display  of  bloom  may  be  from  setting,  or  if  a  few  berries  do  set  they  should 

grown  in  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  be  taken  off.     Later,  when  they  have  made  good 

while  planted  out  in  a  prepared  border  it  is  well  bushy  plants  — which  should  be  early  in  July — 

suited  for  clothing  a  pillar  or  wall  in  the  green-  plenty  of  air  should  be  given,  and  a  dry  atmo- 

house  or  conservatory.     At   the    same    time    it  sphere  maintained  to  ensure  a  good  set.     Some 

should  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  rate  of  progress  growers  keep  their  Solanums  indoors  all  the  year, 

is  comparatively  slow  ;  hence  it  takes  a  long  time  but  they  succeed  equally  well  in  the  open  durirg 

to  cover  a  good  sized  space.  When  grown  in  pots,  July  and  August  and  the  berries  set  better.   They 

the  plants,  if  placed  out  of  doors  towards  the  end  must  be  gradually  hardened  oH  before  being  fully 

of  the  summer,  after  the  growth  is  completed,  in  exposed   to  the   hot  sun,   otherwise    the  young 

order  to  ripen  it,  will  flower  all  the  better  for  this  leaves  will  get  burnt. 


and  does  not  ae  a  rule  bloom  till  the 
H.  P. 


'prmg. 


DEUTZIAS. 
Altjiouch  the  Spirtuas  have  to  some  extent  super- 
seded the  Deutzias,  yet  they  are  well  worthy  of 
attention.  D.  gracilis  is  best  known  as  a  good 
subject  for  early  forcing,  but  there  are  also  other 
useful  sorts.  1>.  scabra,  which  I  have  not  seen 
for  years,  used  to  be  a  great  favourite  in  Sussex, 


treatment. — T. 


PROPAGATING. 


,  -        .-    being  very  useful  for  cut  bloom,  or  where  large 

Throughout  the  feason  it    plants  are  required  for  decoration  it  is  very  effec- 


18  necessary  to  look  carefully  after  the  watering. 

A 


Primula  floribunda.— This  charming  little 
member  of  the  Primula  family  will,  where  favour- 
ably eituated,  flower  throughout  the  winter  and, 
-     .  ^ 


Genistas. — Good  cuttings  may  be  had  from  plants 
which  have  been  put  into  warmth  for  early  bloom- 
ing, and  with  care  a  great  number  may  be  taken  /ndeed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
without  harming  the  flowering 
plants.  Short  cuttings  taken  off 
close  to  the  old  stem  are  the  besi. 
A  few  of  the  leaves  should  be 
removed  from  the  base,  and  in 
putting  the  cuttings  in  they 
should  be  put  down  just  deep 
enough  to  keep  them  firm,  taking 
care  that  the  leaves  do  not  touch 
the  surface  of  the  soiL  Clean, 
fresh  peat  and  sand  in  equal 
parts  may  be  used  for  filling  the 
pots,  and  this  should  be  pressed 
down  quite  firm.  Genistas  being 
rather  a  long  time  in  making 
roots,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  damping.  If  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  fibre  refuse 
they  should  be  taken  out,  and 
the  plunging  material  well  stirred 
up  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
fungus  which  causes  the  damping 
spreads  so  rapidly,  that  a  whole 
batch  of  cuttings  may  be  lost 
before  its  appearance  has  been 
detected.  It  is  po-sible  to  check 
the  spread  if  taken  in  time.  I 
find  a  little  hot,  dry  sand  shaken 
among  the  cuttings  and  the  pots 
stocd  out  where  they  will  dry  a 
little  effectual.  Genista  cuttings 
strike  best  where  there  are  a  good 
bottom  heat  and  rather  a  cool 
surface.  After  they  are  well  rooted 
they  should  be  gradually  har- 
dened off,  and  may  remain  in  the 
cutting  pots  until  about  May. 
They  may  be  topped  once  before 
they  are  potted  off,  but  this  should 
be  dene  early  enough  for  the 
plants  to  begin  to  start  again. 
It  is  possible  to  make  fairly  good 
flowering  plants  in  one  year,  but 
those  propagated  a  little  later 
and  kept  in  small  pots  the  first 
year  make  the  most  satisfactory 
plants,  and  do  not  give  so  much  trouble. 
SoLANDsi    CAPsicASTRUst. — Most  growcrs 


tive.  Another  which  was  grown  extensively  was 
D.  crenata  florepleno,  but  the  flowers  dropped 
(juickly.  For  early  forcing  those  grown  in  pots 
for  at  least  a  year  are  the  best,  and  I  have  known 
the  same  plants  of  D.  scabra  to  be  used  for  several 
years  without  being  repotted.  Deutzias  miy  be 
grown   to   a  good   size  in  the  open   grcund,  and 


Vitis  Coignetix  at  Narroivwafer  Park,  Co.  T) -wn.    Photographed  for  The  Garden  6i/  Master  F. 
Largest  leaves  measured  11  inches  by  11  inches.     {See  p.  38.) 


Hall. 


Sew  well-grown   examples   form  a   very  pleasing    after  taking  them  up  they  may  be  put  into  the 

pro-  feature  at  this  season  in  the  greenhouse,  for  it  is    smallest   pots  that  they  can  be  got  into  without 

pagate  from  cuttings,  but  I  have  seen  very  good  essentially  a  greenhouse   plant,  being   far  more    reducing  the  roots  too  much.     They  may  then  be 

results  from  seedlings.     Care  should  betaken  to  delicate  in  constitution  than  many  others  members    put  into  the  ground,  again  burying  the  pots  below 

select  good  habited  plants  for  seed,  which  may  be  of  the  genus.     As  in  the  case  of  another  e(iually    the  rims.     Except  in  very  dry  seasons  they  will 

sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month.     Where  it  is  free-blooming  species — P.  obconica,  it  is  necessary    require  very  little  watering,  and  will  make  short 

intended  to  propagate  from  cuttings,  some  plants  to  raise  plants  from  seed,  for  the  old  plants,  once    growths  which  will  ripen  and  set  plenty  of  bloom 

should  be  put  into  a  warm  house  at  once;  the  earlier  they  have  finished  flowering,  rarely  do  any  good    early  in  the  autumn.    The  above  remarks  apply  to 

in  the  year  they  can  be  done  the  better.     Before  afterwards.     No  more  appropriate  specific  name    all  the  Uautzias,  and  although  D.  gracilis  is  usually 

starting,  the  stock  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  could   have  been   found    for  this   Primula,  as   its  i  confined  to  plants  suitable  ifor  o-inch  pots,  it  may 

either  by  fumigating  or  dipping    the    plants  in  deep  canary-yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  great  pro- i  be  grown  to  quite  a  large  bush.     Plants  which 

some  good  strong  insecticide.     Solanum  cuttings  fusion.     Seed  ripens  very  readily,  so  that  quite  a  ,  have  been  grown  in  pots  for  a  year  or  two  do  not 

will  root  freely  in  the  ordinary  propagating  pit ;  large  quantity  can  be  raised  from  a  single  plant.  |  make  such  vigorous  growth,  but  flower  better,  and 

short  cuttings  from  the  fresh  young  shoots  are  Sown  directly  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds  germinate  |  for  early  forcing  are  more  reliable, 

best,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  quickly  enough,  but  if  kept  for  a  time  they  are  j      The  new  double   variety  D.    Lemoinei,   which 

get  withered  during  the  operation  of  taking  them  far   more    irregular    in    their   appearance   above  !  appears  to  be  a  double  form  of  D.  gracilis,  should 

off  and  putting  them  into  the  pots.     They  do  not  ground.     A   fairly   dry  structure  is  necessary  to  i  prove  a  valuable  addition.     I  have  not  yet  seen  it 

take  so  long  to  root  as  the  Genistas,  and  must  bo  Bower  it  well  in  the  winter,  as  it  is  very  impatient  i  flower,  but  judging  from  the  growth  it  should  be 

potted   oH    singly  into   .'J-inch    pots    as    soon   as  of  too  much  moisture  on  the  leaves.     This  species,  |  equally  as  free  as  gracilis.     Although  it  may  be 

fulliciontly  rooted.     Solanums  require  to  be  grown  which  is  a  native  of   the  Western  Himalayas,  is  i  some    time  before  the  Deutzias  will  come  much 

on  in  heat  and  stopped  from  time  to  time  until  nearer  related    to  the   Abyssinian   Primrose   (P.    into  favour  again  as  market  plant^s,  they  cannot  be 
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too  highly  recommended  to  those  who  grow  for 
private  use,  especially  where  large  conservatories 
have  to  be  kept  gay  during;  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  and,  provided  plenty  of  room  can  be  given 
them  when  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  they 
give  little  trouble,  and  if  they  remain  for  two  or 
three  years  they  increase  in  size  and  value.  A 
light  open  situation  is  all  that  is  required  to  ensure 
a  good  set  of  bloom.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  same  plants  will  do  service  for  several 
years  if  properly  cared  for  after  they  have  done 
flowering.  A.  H. 

EPIPHYLLUMS. 

Among  useful  flowering  plants  that  succeed  in 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  we 
have  few  that  can  in  any  way  compare  with  the 
above.  Possessed  of  considerable  variety  both  in 
colour  andform,  and  producing  their  richly  coloured 
blossoms  throughout  the  dullest  season  of  the 
year  are  points  which  should  at  once  favour  their 
more  extended  cultivation.  When  cut  they  are 
also  useful  in  many  ways,  more  especially  when 
employed  on  the  dinner  table  in  small  specimen 
glasses,  where  the  pendent  habit  of  the  Howers 
would  display  themselves  to  advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  Epiphyllums  form  useful  bracket  or 
basket  plants  in  the  conservatory,  corridor,  en- 
trance hall  or  similar  place.  In  any  of  these  posi- 
tions, elevated  to  the  level  of  sight,  these  plants 
are  of  exceptional  value  at  their  season  of  flower- 
ing. They  are  so  widely  distinct  in  their  flower- 
ing, as  also  in  the  general  habit  of  the  plants 
themselves,  as  to  render  them  most  helpful  to  the 
private  gardener  and  floral  decorator  alike.  And 
all  such  who  are  responsible  for  these  decora- 
tions or  a  continued  supply  of  blossoms  will  know 
full  well  the  value  of  these  plants.  Outside  this 
circle,  however,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
smaller  amateur  and  villa  gardener,  we  do  not  find 
these  beautiful  plants  receive  the  attention  the3' 
certainly  deserve.  It  would  perhaps  be  idle  to 
say  that  these  plants  present  no  difliculties  to  the 
cultivator,  but  the  difficulties  are  by  no  means 
insurmountable.  The  chief  of  all  evils  in  the  cul- 
ture of  these  plants  is  invariably  due  to  over- 
watering.  This  they  cannot  endure  and  very 
quickly  resent.  At  all  times,  even  in  the  growing 
season  in  summer,  tho  soil  for  the  safety  of  the 
plants  should  be  on  the  dry  side,  though  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  shrivelling.  In  growing 
these  plants,  it  will  form  a  useful  guide  if  the 
beginner  remembers  that  they  belong  to  the  great 
Cactus  tribe,  which  are  known  for  their  sparse 
rooting,  and  also  for  their  powers  of  enduring  ex- 
tremes of  dryness.  And  so  with  these  Epiphyl- 
lums, but  their  powers  of  endurance  are  consider- 
ably influenced  in  this  respect  according  to 
the  way  they  are  grown,  and  more  especially 
due  to  the  stook  they  are  grafted  on  or  whether 
on  their  own  roots.  For  trade  purposes  these 
plants  are  usually  grafted  on  the  Barbadoes 
Gooseberry  (Pereskia  aculeata),  but  they  may 
also  be  grafted  on  other  species  of  the  Cactus 
family,  especially  Cereus  grandiflorus  and  others. 
The  first  named,  however,  makes  a  good  stock, 
and  the  grafts  take  quite  readily  during  Decem- 
ber and  January.  The  Pereskia  should  be  esta- 
blished in  small  pots,  and  be  about  a  foot  or  18 
inches  high.  At  the  requisite  height  the  top 
should  be  cut  ofi'  horizontally,  and  an  incision 
made  in  the  stem  an  inch  deep  Now  secure 
a  piece  of  growth  of  not  more  than  two  joints, 
and  preferably  one  and  a  half,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  take  a  thin  .slice  from  the  midrib  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  joint,  and  of  a  length  equal 
to  the  incision  previously  made  in  the  stock.  In 
fixing  the  scion  to  the  stock,  some  little  care  will 
be  needed  owing  to  the  viscid  nature  of  the 
former  ;  but  if  the  operator  is  seated,  as  he  should 
be,  the  pot  containing  the  stock  may  be  held 
between  the  knees,  and,  opening  the  incision, 
the  scion  be  placed  therein.  Now  gently  close  the 
stock,  holding  the  scion  firmly  in  place  mean- 
while, and  pin  it  in  position  right  through  the 
stem.  This  may  be  done  either  with  an  ordinary 
pin  or  a  spine  from  the  stock  itself ;  the  latter 


is  very  sharp  and  well  suited  to  pegging  the 
graft  in  position  till  it  is  finally  tied.  In  graft- 
ing on  the  stouter  stems  of  the  Cereus,  pegging 
will  be  found  the  most  convenient  way.  With 
these  plants  the  union  quickly  results,  and  few 
losses  are  the  rule.  But  where  such  conveniences 
exist,  a  close  frame  in  the  greenhouse  will  prove 
helpful  for  about  three  weeks  or  thereabouts. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  growing  these  plants  is 
one  mainly  of  loam  ;  to  this  a  little  lumpy  peat 
may  be  added,  together  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
old  mortar  rubbish  and  rough  grit  or  broken 
brick.  In  the  potting  liberal  dr.ainage  is  essen- 
tial, as  is  also  firm  potting.  During  the  summer 
the  plants  are  best  grown  in  the  open  or  in  cold 
frames  placed  in  a  rather  sunny  aspect.  In  the 
growing  season  the  plants  should  be  well  venti- 
lated, and  sprayed  with  the  syringe  during  the 
afternoon  of  a  warm  day.  Under  these  conditions 
a  free  growth  is  ensured,  which  is  the  forerunner 
of  an  abundant  flowering.  E.  J. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

January  14. 

The  present  season  opened  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  <md  that  in  a  most  promising  man- 
ner both  as  far  as  exhibits  and  attendance  were 
concerned,  but  the  light  was  bad  and  complaints 
were,  as  usual,  heard  that  the  colours  of  various 
flowers  could  not  be  seen  to  such  advantage  as 
they  should  have  been  under  more  favourable 
circumstances. 

Before  the  fruit  committee  came  some  splendid 
collections  of  Apples,  in  which  the  colour  was 
more  than  usually  fine  and  the  preservation  all 
that  one  could  wish.  A  large  exhibit  (the  largest) 
came  from  the  well-known  Maidstone  firm,  an- 
other from  Crawley,  and  yet  an-^ther  from  Here- 
ford, whilst  fiom  Forest  Hill  came  a  collection 
also.  These  occupied  a  large  amount  of  table 
space,  being  arranged  en  mcaxe.  The  Orchid 
committee  had,  however,  by  far  the  heaviest 
amount  of  work  to  do,  the  Orchids  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  the  show.  Amongst  these 
there  were  several  of  the  smaller  Masdevallias. 
The  pure  white  form  of  Cattleya  Triana*  was 
specially  good,  the  flowers  being  very  chaste. 
Several  excellent  hybrid  Orchids  were  shown, 
Cypripediums,  as  might  be  expected  at  this  sea- 
son, being  the  most  prominent.  No  awards  were 
made  by  the  floral  committee,  the  most  notable 
subject  brought  upon  the  table  being  Asparagus 
retrofractus  arboreus,  which  was  considered  to  be 
identical  with  A.  retrofractus,  but  more  vigorous 
than  when  it  received  a  first  class  certiticate. 
The  most  noteworthy  features  were  the  Primulas 
from  Swanley  and  elsewhere,  the  former  occupy- 
ing a  considerable  extent  of  tabling  and  the  plants 
well  grown. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

PhaioCalanthe  Sedeni  aleiflora  (Phaius 
grandifolius  X  Calanthe  Veitchi). — A  remarkably 
distinct  form  of  this  hybrid,  dilfering  from  the 
type  in  the  purity  of  its  colouring  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  pure  white  with  the  faintest  flush  of 
purple  at  the  base,  being  likewise  broad  ;  the 
lip  also  is  white,  with  a  trace  of  lemon-yellow  in 
the  interior ;  the  spike  partakes  of  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  so  also  does  the  loliage,  but  the  bulb 
is  more  after  Phaius  grandifolius.  From  Messrs. 
James  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea. 

Cattleya  Trian.e  alba. — A  charming  pure 
white  variety  with  well-formed  flowers,  the  petals 
being  of  great  breadth,  the  labellum  not  so  large 
perhaps  as  in  the  coloured  forms,  but  prettily 
fringed,  being  pure  white,  with  a  faint  blotch  of 
pale  citron-yellow  in  the  throat.  It  is  quite  an 
acquisition.  From  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea.  ' 


Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Vanda  CiiARLESwoRTiii,  which  in  form  of 
growth  resembles  V.  ccerulea,  with  one  ex- 
ception of  the  leaves  bein^  a  trifle  narrower; 
the  spikes — of  which  there  were  two,  with  an 
aggregate  of  seven  flowers — partake  of  the  same 
species,  in  that  they  are  erect  and  with  the  flowers 
of  similar  form.  In  colouring,  however,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  ;  those  of  the  plant  in  question 
are  transparent  white  with  the  faintest  flush  of 
rosy  purple,  this  colour  being  deeper  in  the  lip. 
From  Baron  Schrceder's  collection. 

Cattleya  Percivahana  (Ingram's  var.),  in 
which  the  distinctive  features  are  the  deefier  tint 
of  the  sepals  and  petals  and  the  much  richer 
colouring  of  the  labellum,  which  is  beautifully 
blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  maroon-crimson 
on  a  ground  colour  of  old  gold,  being  likewise 
exquisitely  fringed.  From  Mr.  Ingram,  Elstead 
House,  Godalming. 

L^iSLio-CATTLEYA  CicERO  (C.  intermedia  x 
L.  elegans  Turneri). — A  very  distinct-looking, 
but  dwarfer  plant  than  either  of  its  parents  ;  the 
flowers  are  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  former  parent, 
the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  light, 
flushed  with  bright  rosy  purple,  the  lip  also  being 
light,  with  a  dark  crimson-purple  foreground. 
From  Mr.  Ingram's  collection. 

Cypripedium  Euryades  (C.  villosum  Boxalli  x 
C.  Leeanum).  — Of  this  hybrid  two  distinct  forms 
were  shown,  to  both  of  which  the  same  award 
was  made  ;  the  darker  form  has  lustrous  looking 
flowers,  the  colouring  of  the  dorsal  sepal  suf- 
fused with  dark  maroon-purple  and  shading  off 
towards  the  edges  to  almost  pure  white,  the 
lip  being  of  a  mahogany  shade,  aUo  the  petals, 
and  the  foliage  of  dark  colour.  The  other  or 
lighter  form  has  the  petals  and  lip  more  like  C. 
Leeanum,  whilst  the  dorsal  sepal  is  distinctly 
handsome  with  its  dark  maroon  spots,  showing  oft' 
to  great  advantage  on  a  creamy  white  ground. 
Both  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Schrceder.e  candidulcm  (C. 
caudatum  Wallisi  x  C.  Sedeni  candidulum).— In 
this  beautiful  hybrid  the  influence  of  the  latter 
parent  has  had  considerable  influence  in  subduing 
the  colour,  otherwise  the  flowers  are  similar  to 
those  of  C.  Schroder^.  The  soft  colouring  renders 
this  hybrid  a  most  beautiful  one.  A  Ught  shade  of 
terra-cotta  pink  pervades  the  flower,  with  white 
as  the  ground  colour,  sive  in  the  dorsal  sepal, 
which  has  a  tinge  of  pale  green  ;  the  pouch  has  a 
profusion  of  spots  spread  over  the  entire  inner 
surface.    From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Miss  Minnie  Ames  (C.  Curtisi  x 
C.  concolor).— A  hybrid  with  very  handsome 
marbled  foliage  and  greater  vigour  than  usually 
obtains  wheie  the  influence  of  the  latter  parent 
prevails  ;  the  lip  is  compressed,  with  the  front 
portion  of  a  bronzy  red  and  the  base  greenish  yel- 
low :  the  dorsal  sepal  has  similar  markings,  whilst 
the  petals  are  more  of  a  vinous-red  shade.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  robust  grower  and  a  plant  of  considerable 
promise.  From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Cypripedium  Calypso  (Stand  Hall  var.)  (C. 
Spicerianum  x  C.  Boxalli  atratum).  —  A  fine 
showy  hybrid,  with  more  colouring  than  in  C. 
Calypso  itself ;  it  has  a  broad,  massive,  dark  and 
lustrous  pouch,  with  the  petals  in  the  way  of  C. 
villosum,  but  darker,  the  dorsal  sepal  of  a  dark 
vinous-purple  at  the  base,  shading  off  towards  the 
extremities  ;  this  also  is  a  robust  grower.  From 
Mr.  Thos.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Masde- 
vallia  polystata  and  to  M.  polystata  purpurea, 
the  latter  much  darker  than  the  former,  but 
scarcely  so  beautiful  ;  M.  striatella,  M.  ludi- 
bunda,  both  quite  dwarf  species.  These  all  came 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  ;  Oncidium 
cheirophorum,  a  lovely  little  species  with  pale  or 
clouded  yellow  flowers  on  dense  spikes ;  from 
Mr.  B.  J.  Measures'  collection  ;  Masdevallia  ab- 
breviata  with  pale  green  flowers,  and  M.  caloptera, 
a  beautiful  dwarf  variety  ;  both  from  Mr.  Court- 
auld's  collection  at  Becking  Place,  Braintree, 
Essex ;  Lycaste  trifoliata,  with  greenish  white 
sepals,  whiter  petals,  and  a  finely  serrated  lip, 
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not  unlike  L.  lanlpes  in  some  respects,  but  dis- 
tinct therefrom ;  from  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild's 
collection. 

Meeere.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  received  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  a  choice  group,  prominent  in 
which  were  Cypripedium  Schrodene  candidulum, 
two  varieties  of  C.  Euryadee,  C.  insigne  Sander- 
ianum,  C.  T.  B.  Haywood,  C.  (Knone,  C.  Latham- 
ianum  with  an  exceptionally  large  dorsal  sepal,  a 
dark  form  of  C.  Niobe,  Cattleya  Trianif  in  variety, 
a  fine  specimen  plant  of  Epidendrum  Endreeio- 
Walliei,  Phaio  Calanthe  Sedeni  albiflora,  Dendro- 
bium  Cassiope,  D.  euosmum,  and  D.  glomeratum. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  were  also  awarded  a 
silver  Flora  medal  for  a  group  consisting  princi- 
pally of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  of  which  several 
were  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  Notable  were 
C.  Miss  Minnie  Ames,  and  C.  Said  Lloyd,  a  cross 
between  C.  Godefroy*  and  C.  venustum,  the 
ground  colour  of  the  petals  yellow,  suffused  with 
a  brownish  tinge  and  heavily  spotted  with  choco- 
late-brown, the  pouch  blight  yellow,  shaded  with 
brown.  It  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  C. 
Marshallianum.    C.  A.  R.  Smith,  a  cross  between 

C.  callosum  and  Druryi,  reminds  one  of  C.  or- 
phanum,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger.  Also 
sent  were  a  fine  plant  of  C.  Lathamianum  carrying 
six  flowers,  I'haio-Calanthe  Arnoldiana,  Lajlia  an- 
ceps  alba,  L.  a.  Hilli,  and  other  white  forms  of 
this  beautiful  Lti'Iia.     The  recently  re-introduced 

D.  Johnsonia;  with  five  spikes  of  its  lovely  flowers 
was  also  shown  here.  A  silver  Banksian  medal 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton, 
for  a  well-arranged  group,  in  which  were  a  fine 
dark  variety  of  Cymbidium  Traceyanum  carrying 
two  fine  spikes  of  flowers,  a  dark  variety  of  Cy- 
pripedium Olenus,  C.  Sanderianum  flowering  on 
an  imported  growth,  C.  Lathamianum,  a  fine 
plant  carrying  eleven  flowers,  Cattleya  Percival- 
iana,  and  two  plants  of  Angra?cum  sesciuipedale. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  also  received  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  group  consisting  principally 
of  Cypripediums,  prominent  amongst  them  being 
C.  vexillarium  superbiens,  some  fine  varieties  of 
C.  insigne,  a  dark  form  of  C.  Chamberlainianum, 
Lycaste  costata,  Odontoglossum  najvium  majus, 
L:ilia  anceps  in  variety,  Calanthe  bella,  &c.     Mr. 

E.  Ashworth  received  a  bronze  Banksian  medal 
for  a  collection  of  cut  Orchids.     Among  the  many 
good  things  were  Cypripedium  Goweri,  an  excep- 
tionally dark  variety,  C.  Ashwortb;i-,  very  like  a 
form  of  C.  Leeanum,  several  varieties  of  C.  insigne, 
including  a  yellow  variety  named  C.  Youngianum, 
the  natural  hybrid  Lalia  Finckeniana,  and  a  fine 
flower  of    Cattleya  Triante   Backhousiana.     Mr. 
R.  J.  Measures  also  received  a  bronze  Banksian 
medal    for   a    group    containing    a    fine-flowered 
specimen  of  Vanda  Amesiana  with  eleven  spikes, 
the    uniiiue   Cypripedium    venustum   Measuresi- 
anum,  lOncidium    cheirophorum    witli    fourteen 
spikes,  and  Odontoglossum   Humeanum  carrying 
five  spikes  of  flowers.     Mr.  S.  Courtauld  received 
a  bronze  Banksian  medal  for  a  group  of  rare  Mas- 
devallias,  the  principal  varieties  being  M.  calop- 
tera,   M.    picturata,   M.    leontcglossa  with   five 
flowers,  M.  vilifera,   M.   cucullata,   M.   xanthina, 
M.  fulvescens,  a  pale  form  of  M.   Schruderiana, 
and     the    hybrid     forms,     M.     Hincksiana,     M. 
Gariana  and  M.  Heathi.     Sir  T.  Lawrence  sent  a 
fine  group  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  in  which 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  Lailia  Gouldiana,  which 
■was  given  a  silver  Banksian  medal.     The  plant 
bore  fifteen  spikes  of  its  deep  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  is   one  of  the  largest  plants  in  cultivation. 
Some  thirty  tpikes  in  variety  of  both  dark  and 
white  types  of  La;lia  anceps  showed  the  treatment 
for  the  Mexican  Lalias  is  a  successful  one.   Several 
fine  hybrid  Cypripediums  were  also  shown.     Baron 
Schiuder  sent  Vanda  Charlesworthi  and   Odon- 
toglossum    crispum     Schrudetianum.       Mr.     T. 
Statter   sent    a   plant    cf    Cjpripclium    Calypso 
(Stand    Hall      var.).       Mr.     Ingram,     Godaling, 
Surrey,  sent  I.alio  Cattleya  Cicero,  Cattleya  Per- 
civaliana  and   a   hybrid   Uendrobium  named    re- 
curvum,    which    did   not   appear   to   differ    from 
D.  Ainsworthi.     Mr.  G.  B.  Powell,  Southborough, 

ad  a  fine   specimen  of  Angraicum    scsquipedale 
with  thite  spikes  carrying  a  dozen  flowers.     Mr. 


Bradshaw,  Southgate,  sent  Cattleya  Triana>  The 
Admiral,  a  good  form  with  a  dark  lip,  and  some 
cut  spikes  of  Lalia  anceps.  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King  s 
Road,  Chelsea,  sent  three  plants  of  Cattleya  Wal- 
keriana  var.  nobilior.  Messrs.  Heath  and  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  sent  cut  flowers  of  Cypripediums, 
mostly  of  the  C.  Leeanum  section  and  L;tlia 
anceps. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  exhibits  submitted  to  the  floral  committee 
at  this  meeting  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were 
almost    without   exception   interesting.     Messrs. 
Cannell  and    Sons,   of   Swanley,    staged    a    large 
exhibit  of  Primulas,  the   plants  being  uniformly 
healthy   and  well  grown,   though  in  some  cases 
the  foliage  was  so  profuse  as  to  almost  hide  the 
flowers.     Very   noticeable   was   a   batch    of    fine 
plants  of  P.  pyramidalisgrandiflora  alba,  all  bear- 
ing splendid  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers.    These 
would  be  good  showy  plants  for  conservatory  use. 
Large    well  -  flowered    specimens    of    The    Lady 
(white)  and   Purjj'.e   Lady  were  also  shown.     Of 
those  of  dwarfer  habit  the   best  were  Cannell's 
Gem,  a  beautiful  pink  of  excellent  form  and  habit ; 
Cannell's     Purple,    Mary     George,    light    pink  ; 
Swanley  Blue,  Pink  Queen,  Swanley  Giant  and 
Star  of  Eynsford,   a   rich  crimson.     Throughout 
this  exhibit  the  clearness  and  purity  of  the  col- 
curs    of    the    flowers    were   very   noticeable.     A 
silver-gilt    Banksian   medal   was   awarded.     Mr. 
John  R.  Box,  of  West  Wickham  and  Croydon, 
also  sent  an   extensive   exhibition   of  Primulas, 
sturdy,  compact  plants,   somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  the  previously  mentioned  exhibit.     The 
chief  varieties  were  Emperor,  dull  carmine,  with 
trusses  thrown  well  up  from   the  foliage,  a  very 
effective  variety  ;  Wickham  Gem,  pure  white,  with 
fairly  large  flowers  and  rather  short  trusses  ;  Mar- 
quis of  Lome,  rich  purple,  shading  to  lilac  at  the 
centre,  very   neat,   with  compact    foliage ;   Mar- 
chioness of  Lome,  a  beautiful  pale  blush  variety. 
King  of  the  Blues  is  almost  sufficiently  described 
by  its  name  ;  the  flowers  are  rather  small,  but  are 
produced  in  great  profusion.   The  Queen  is  similar 
to  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  but  deeper  in  colour 
and  better  in   form  ;  Wickham   Beauty  is  a  new 
variety,  pale  lilac  splashed  and  edged  with  deeper 
colour  ;   Intensity  ha.s  a  great   profusion  of   rich 
crimson  flowers,  and  Cannell's  Pink  is  excellent 
in  colour,  with  large  and  compact  trusses  (silver 
Flora  medal).     Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent 
a   box  containing  some  fifteen   varieties  of  their 
javanico  -  jasminiflorum   hybrid    Rhododendrons. 
These  extremely  beautiful  flowers,  with  their  ex- 
quisitely soft,  yet  clear  colours,  are  unrivalled  at 
this  season  both  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration   and    for    use    as   cut    flowers.      The 
examples  shown  comprised   Monarch,   rich   buff, 
shaded  with  orange  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  pale  yel- 
low and  pale  pink,  the  colours  melting  and  shading 
imperceptibly  one  into  the  other  ;  Princess  Alex- 
andra, white,   tinged  with   blush  ;  Amabile,   soft 
flesh  colour,   tinted  -with  deeper  pink;    Diadem, 
vivid  orange-scarlet;  Minerva,  soft  dull  yellow; 
Rose  Perfection,  pale  rose  colour,  dashed  with 
white  ;  Neptune,  bright  scarlet  ;  Thetis,  yellowish 
terra-cotta,  tinted  pink  ;  and  Luteo-roseum,  rose, 
shaded   with  white,  yellow   centre.     Mr.    H.   J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,   Lewisham,  sent  some 
half-dozen    plants     of    Chrjsanthemum    Janette 
Sheahan,  a  late  reflexed  Japanese  of  beautifully 
soft  yellow  colour,  dwarf  in  habit  ;  a  very  useful 
variety  for  decoration  late  in  the  season.    Messrs. 
Laing    and    Sons,    Forest    Hill,   staged   a  well- 
arranged  and  eUective  group  of  seasonable  decora- 
tive   plants,    every   one   in    beautiful    condition. 
The  group  included  well-coloured  plants  of  the 
following     Crotons  :     C.     Beidi,     C.     Williamsi, 
C.    Thomsoni,  C.   Mr.   Bause,  C.  Andreanus  and 
C.    Golden   King.     Good   examples    of    Uracana 
Doucetti,   D.  Goldieana  and   1).   Sanderiana  were 
also  shown.     1  lie  necessary  additional  colour  was 
afforded    by   .several    varieties    of   Cypripedium, 
Epacris,  Begonia  and  Azalea  mollis.     A  number 
of  small  plants  of  Oranges  in  fruit  were  noticeable. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded.     Messrs. 
J<  hn  Peed   and    Sons,   Roupell   I'ark    Nurseries, 
Norwood,    showed    a    group    of    healthy,    well- 


coloured  Dracanas,  the  chief  varieties  berng 
Mme.  Heine,  Splendens,  Alberti,  Mrs.  Sladin 
Wallis,  Lord  Wolseley,  Terminalis  alba,  Pendula, 
Willsi  and  Jamesi.    Silver  Banksian  mtdaL 

Fruit  Committee. 

More  fruit  was  staged  on  this  occasion  than  is 
usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year,  no  less 
than  four  large  collections  from  trade  growers 
being  exhibited. 


An  award  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Pear  Beibkk  PERRoy.— A  large  fruit,  in 
appearance  somewhat  like  Beurri5  Diel  with 
Doyenn(5  du  Comice  flavour,  and  very  juicy  for 
the  time  of  year.  It  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
our  mid-winter  Pears.  From  Mr.  W.  S.  Hurlstone, 
The  Gardens,  Parkfield  Hallow,  Worcester. 

Apit.e  Royal  Late  Cooking.— A  very  heavy, 
light  green  fruit,  in  appearance  like  Bedfordshire 
Foundling,  but  larger  and  more  solid.  From  Mr. 
Thomas,  Frogmore. 

Afi'LE  Lord  Hinhlii".— A  late  dessert  variety, 
conical,  above  medium  size,  and  of  a  bright  crimson 
streaked  with  russet.  It  is  a  well  flavoured  fruit 
and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dessert  varieties. 
From  Mr.  J.  Watkins. 

A  collection  of   100  dishes  of  mostly  cooking 
varieties  of  Apples  came  from  Messrs.  Bunyard, 
Maidstone.     These  were  notable  for  their  size, 
colour  and  soundness,  the  varieties  staged  being 
composed   of   rare   sorts   not   so   much  grown  as 
their  merits  deserve.     Mention  must  be  made  of 
the    following :     Calville    St.     Saveur,    Calville 
Rouge,  Calville  Blanc,   Purple  German,  a  beau- 
tiful fruit  as  regards  colour;   Ramillies,   Winter 
Peach,  Rambour  d'Hiver,  Royal  Jubilee,  Reinette 
Franche,  Edinburgh  Castle,  Mount's  Seedling,  a 
very  fine  pale  yellow  large  var  iety  ;  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, a  seedling  from  Cellini;   Duke  of  York,  a 
seedling  from    New    Zealand;    By  ford   Wonder, 
similar  to  Warner's  King,  very  heavy  and  late  ; 
Bow  Hill  Pippin,  also  new,  of  the  Peasgocd  Non- 
such type  ;  Hambling's  Seedling,   a   very   large 
new  variety  ;  Castle  Major,  very  fine,  and  Peck's 
Pleasant,  a  kind  not  often  exhibited.     Some  half- 
dozen  dishes  of  stewing  Pears  were  also  shown.  A 
silver-gilt    Knightian    medal    was    awarded.     A 
smaller,  but  ecjually  interesting  collection  came 
from     Mr.     J.     Watkins,     the     Pomona     Farm, 
Hereford,  the   varieties  being  grouped  to   show 
the    new  and   less-known   kinds   with   the    date 
of  ripening.     Many   of  the  kinds  were  of  local 
origin,    but   of   good   quality.      The   counties   of 
Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  which  were 
mostly  represented   by  these  fruits,  are   rich  in 
Apples  of  good  quality  and  remarkable  for  their 
bright  colouring.     Adkins'  Seedling,  a  mid-winter 
variety,  both  suitable  for  table  and  cooking,  was 
very  tine.    Fanner's  Seedling  was  very  brilliant  in 
colour ;     also    Bennett's     Seedling,    varieties    cf 
Gloucestershire  origin.     May  Queen   and  Pine's 
Golden  Pippin  were  excellent.     Severn  Bank  and 
Crimson  Pippin  are  choice  fruits.  Stoke  Edith  Pip- 
pin, a  well-known  free-bearing  Herefordshire  va- 
riety, was  well  staged.  Scotch  Bridget,  a  favourite 
north   country    ccokirg    Apple,    was   good  ;  also 
Herefordshire  Costard.     Brown's  Seedling,  of  the 
Blenheim  type,  but  later  and  with  more  colour, 
and  Knott's  Kernel,  a  Worcester  fruit  of  special 
merit,  with   others  equally  distinct,   were    well 
shown   (silver  Banksian    medal).     Messrs.   Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  fifty  dishes  of  Apples 
and  a  few  Pears  of  excellent  quality,  the  fruits 
being  large  and  well  finished.     Bismarck,  Bymer, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Seaton   House,    Lane's   Prince 
Albert,   French  Crab,  Alfriston,   Armorel,   Ata- 
lanta.   Golden   Reinette,   Emily    Childs,   a   very 
highly  coloured  fruit,  a  seedling  from  Quarrenden, 
and   others   of     equal  .merit  were  staged  (silver 
Banksian    medal).      Jlessrs.    Laing    and     Sons, 
Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  staged  thirty-six  dishes  of 
Apples  of  good  quality,  mostly  cooking  varieties. 
Bismarck,  Alfriston,  Peasgoods  Nonsuch,  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling,  Wellington,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
and  The  Queen  were  specially  fine  (silver  Bank- 
sian medal).     From  Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter,  were 
sent   four  dishes   of  splendid  dessert  fruit,  the 
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varieties  being  Devon  grown  —  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, Cornish  Aromatic,  d'Arcy  Spice,  and  Winter 
Warden,  all  being  of  first-class  quality.  They 
had  been  grown  on  a  clay  soil.  Doubtless  the 
hot  summer  was  favourable  for  these  kinds. 
Messrs.  Bunyard  sent  several  new  Pears,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  were  too  ripe.  Mr.  Roupell, 
Harvey  Lodge,  Streatham,  sent  Apple  Border 
Parsonage,  a  nice-looking  late  variety.  Mr.  W. 
Prior,  Bowks  Hill,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  a  seed- 
ling Apple  named  Sir  Walter,  a  russet  fruit  of 
good  quality,  but  too  ripe.  Tomato  All  the  Year 
Round  in  excellent  condition  and  of  good  flavour, 
showing  its  value  at  this  season,  came  from  Mr. 
-Farr,  Springrove,  Isleworth. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Viola  Yellow  Prince. — This  variety  which  1 
have  had  in  bloom  throughout  the  year  is  still  in 
flower.      It    is,   I   find,   a    valuable  sort. — Amos 

PEhRY. 

Coloured    Primroses    in    January. — I    am 

sending  you  a  few  flowers  of  my  strain  of  Primula 
acaulis.  The  beds  are  at  present  a  mass  of  bloom 
and  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  their  desolate 
surroundings. — Amos  Perry,  \Vi7i<:hmore  Hill,  N. 
*,f*  A  highly-coloured,  fine,  and  varied  strain. 
—Ed. 

liOpe  zla  miniata  is  by  no  means  common  in 
collections,  very  likely  on  account  of  its  small 
flowers.  In  a  temperate  house  in  December 
and  January  nice  sized  plants  of  Lopezia  miniata 
will  yield  quantities  of  small  rosy  pink  flowers, 
which  are  individually  much  like  a  little  moth  or 
butterfly.  The  plant  strikes  easily  in  spring  in 
the  propagating  house,  the  cuttings  being  numer- 
ous. It  grows  vigorously  and  ehould  be  potted 
once  or  twice  in  summer.  During  the  summer 
the  plants  may  stand  outside  ;  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember they  should  be  taken  into  the  cool  or  tem- 
perate house.  Such  a  nice  plant  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.— J.  Sallier,  Paris. 

The  Siberian  Crab  (Pyrus  baccata). — For 
more  than  three  months  two  trees  of  this  Pyrus 
near  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  have  been  objects  of 
great  beauty  by  reaEon  of  their  profusion  of 
brightly-coloured  fruits.  Viewed  from  a  distance, 
especially  with  the  sun  shining  on  them,  they 
appear  to  be  laden  with  brilliantly-coloured  blos- 
soms, and  on  closer  inspection,  overtopping,  as 
they  do,  a  sombre-tinted  Yew  hedge,  they  are 
equally  attractive.  The  fruits  are  now  less  bright 
than  they  were,  and  have  also  been  thinned  some- 
what by  birds,  but  even  now  they  form  a  very 
showy  winter  feature.  The  comparative  mildness 
of  the  f  eason  has  no  doubt  been  in  their  favour, 
yet  if  the  length  of  time  they  remain  on  the  tree 
was  far  more  limited  than  has  been  the  case  this 
winter,  the  tree  would  be  well  worth  planting  for 
the  beauty  of  its  fruit  alone.  Several  distinct 
forms  are  at  the  planter's  disposal  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  which  Ihe  Dartmouth,  John  Downie,  and 
Transcendent  Crabs  may  be  especially  noted. — T. 

Pleurothallis  scaplia.— The  name  Pleuro- 
thallis  is  not  a  very  inviting  one  to  the  majority  of 
Orchid  growers,  and  from  the  purely  gardening 
point  of  view  there  are  very  few  in  the  genus 
worth  cultivating.  Of  the«e  few  P.  scapha  is  one, 
and  until  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  the  best 
of  the  genus.  On  a  plant  now  in  bloom  in  the 
cool  Orchid  house  at  Kew  there  are  four  spikes, 
each  carrying  about  seven  flowers.  The  two  side 
petals  are  triangular  at  the  base,  but  narrow 
rapidly  to  long  slender  tails,  which  stand  erect 
like  a  pair  of  antenna;  at  each  side  of  the  upper 
sepal  ;  the  sepals  are  larger  than  the  petals,  and 
their  thread-like  ends  point  downward.  Both 
sepals  and  petals  are  pale  green,  striped  with 
reddish  brown  lines.  The  tongue-shaped  lip  is 
yellow  with  the  same  coloured  lines  as  the  other 
segments.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  whole 
flower  is  ,3  inches  to  4  inches.  The  slender  stems 
are  each  5  inches  high,  and  bear  one  stout  leathery 


leaf.  The  species  first  appeared  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Day. 

Hasdevallia  leontoglossa.— For  many  years 
after  its  discovery  by  Wagoner  some  time  in  the 
sixties,  this  remarkable  Masdevallia  was  a  very 
rare  plant.  Even  now  it  is  by  no  means  common, 
although  one  meets  with  it  in  such  collections  as 
those  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr.  Courtauld  and 
Sir  F.  Wigan,  as  well  as  in  the  collection  at  Kew, 
where  a  plant  is  now  flowering.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  and  curious  species  allied  to  the  coriacea 
group.  The  leaves  are  stout  and  erect,  of  firm, 
fleshy  texture,  and  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  and  it 
is  from  their  bases  that  the  one-flowered  scapes 
spring.  The  short  flower-stalk  is  depressed  and 
curiously  bent,  so  that  the  flower  rests  on  the  soil. 
The  sepals  are  very  thick  and  fleshy,  the  ground 
colour  a  tawny  yellow  stained  with  purple  and 
marked  also  with  well-defined  rounded  blotches 
of  a  very  deep  purple.  The  two  lower  sepals  are 
each  about  1  inch  across  and  much  larger  than  the 
upper  one  ;  the  three  unite  towards  the  base  and 
form  a  short  tube.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the 
whole  blossom  is  over  2  inches.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Grenada. 

Acacia  retinodes. — Without  the  help  of 
forced  stuff  the  number  of  plants  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse  during  the  early  part  of  January  is 
not  large,  and  it  is  useful  to  know  how  it  may  be 
increased.  A  note  should  certainly  be  made  of 
this  Acacia,  for  whilst  it  flowers  more  or  less  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  from  now  until  April 
that  it  blooms  in  the  richest  profusion.  It  is, 
like  all  the  more  valuable  Acacias,  a  native  of 
Australia,  being  found  in  the  colonies  of  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  usually  in  localities  which 
are  not  subject  to  long  periods  of  drought.  The 
leaf-like  organs,  which  are  called  phyllodes,  are 
of  a  handsome  glaucous  colour,  scimitar-shaped 
and  about  4  inches  long.  The  flowers,  borne  on 
branching  racemes  pushing  from  the  younger 
growths,  are  in  little  globular  heads  and  bright 
yellow.  The  Epecies  is  better  adapted  for  large  than 
for  Email  houses,  and  does  not  flower  when  grown 
in  small  pots  :  it  should,  therefore,  be  planted  out 
if  possible.  It  is  especially  useful  for  covering 
pillars,  &c. ,  a  position  in  which  its  graceful  pen- 
dulous habit  is  shown  to  full  advantage.  Like  all 
the  Acacias,  it  will  succeed  best  where  there 
is  most  light. 

Cypripedium  bellatulum. — This  species  is 
the  latest  one  added  to  the  distinct  and  beautiful 
group  of  Lady's  Slippers  which  had  already  such 
charming  representatives  in  cultivation  as  C.  con- 
color,  uiveum,  and  Godefroyae.  It  is  the  largest 
and  strongest  growing  of  the  group,  and  whilst  it 
has  not  the  dainty  prettiness  that  the  others 
possess,  its  flowers  are  the  most  striking  and  con- 
spicuously marked  of  them  all.  It  is  one  of  the 
introductions  of  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  and  was 
first  imported  by  them  in  1888.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  islands,  near  Cochin  China.  It  is  dwarf,  the 
leaves  being  each  from  6  inches  to  10  inches  long, 
by  about  one  third  as  much  in  width  ;  the  upper 
surface  is  of  a  dark  green,  mottled  with  a  lighter 
shade,  the  lower  surface  dull  purple.  The  scapes 
are  one-flowered  and  .3  inches  to  4  inches  high. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  bread  and  rounded,  the 
ground  colour  being  pale  yellow  or  white,  freely 
marked  with  dark  purple  spots  and  blotches  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  The  flower  is  about  2j 
inches  in  diameter.  This  Cypripedium  leijuires 
moist  stove  treatment,  but  care  should  be  taken 
at  this  season  to  prevent  water  lodging  in  the 
centre  of  the  growth,  which  during  these  dark 
sunless  days  is  apt  to  start  decay.  Like  the  others 
of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  benefited 
by  having  a  few  pieces  of  limestone  mixed  with 
the  compost  of  peat  and  loam  in  which  it  should 
be  potted. 

Leelia  anceps  var.  Williamsi.— Of  all   the 

Orchids  that  flower  during  December  and  January, 
there  is  not  one  that  could  so  ill  be  spared  as 
La;lia  anceps.  Ever  since  its  introduction  in 
1835  it  has  held  its  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
winter-flowering  species.  Numerous  varieties  of 
it  are  now  in  cultivation,  some  with  flowers  of  a 


richer  rosy  purple  than  the  type,  others  almost 
wholly  pure  white.  In  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew 
there  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  valuable  variety 
named  Williamsi.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  L.  anceps,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  pure  white  ;  the  lip  also  is  white  in 
the  main,  but  the  callus  on  the  middle  lob>  is 
yellow,  and  there  are  numerous  purple  stripes  on 
the  inside  of  the  lateral  lobes.  The  variety  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  a  beautiful 
class.  Many  of  these  albino  forms  of  L;vlia  anceps 
are  by  no  means  so  easy  to  flower  as  the  typical 
form,  although  they  grow  with  equal  freedom. 
Coming  from  Mexico  and  growing  on  the  borders 
of  virgin  forests  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  naturally 
require  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  sunlight 
we  can  give  them  here,  and  it  is  only  on  rare 
occxsions  that  they  need  even  a  slight  amount  of 
shade.  The  variety  Williamsi  was  imported  for 
the  first  time  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Sander. 

Berried  Aucubas  at  Gunnersbury  Park. 
— In  the  picturesque  pleasure  grounds  about  the 
mansion  at  Gunnersbury  Park  can  be  seen  a 
number  of  large  bushes  of  Aucuba  japonica  laden 
with  berries.  They  are  green  now,  or  only  juat 
commencing  to  colour  ;  in  a  few  weeks  they  will 
be  quite  bright  and  highly  effective.  This 
result  is  due  to  the  planting  of  the  male  form  in 
the  shrubbery  borders,  and  though  it  blooms 
earlier  than  the  plants  of  the  other  sex,  the  pollen 
appears  to  be  persistent  and  to  retain  its  vitality 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
what  a  distance  in  some  cases  the  pollen  must  be 
carried  by  the  atmosphere,  for  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  this  is  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  pollen  is  dispersed.  As  most  of  tie 
specimens  of  Aucuba  japonica,  both  male  and 
female,  at  Gunnersbury  Park  are  growing  under 
trees,  it  shows  that  the  plants  bloom  quite  as 
freely  as  in  the  open.  It  is  about  Easter  that 
the  berries  attain  to  their  brightest  colouring, 
and  then  they  come  in  very  useful  indeed  for 
decoration,  especially  in  churches.  I  onca  saw 
a  Hampshire  church  on  Easter  Day  deco- 
rated with  Aucuba  berries,  the  colour  being 
very  striking,  and  that,  too,  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  berries  are  somewhat  scarce  and 
flowers  expensive. — R.  D. 

The  Winter  Sweet  at  Goodwood.— Those 
who  are  fond  of  sweet-scented  fljwers  should  not 
fail  to  plant  this  in  their  gardens,  particularly  so 
as  it  blooms  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  none 
too  plentiful  out  of  doors.  I  never  remeniber  to 
have  seen  this  shrub  bloom  so  freely  as  during  the 
present  winter.  For  weeks  past  I  have  been 
cutting  it  in  great  quantities,  and  scores  of  shoots, 

2  feet  and  3  feet  long,  are  now  one  mass  of  bloom. 
Of  course  the  season  has  been  exceptionally  niild, 
and  the  flowers  have  opened  freely  and  remained 
in  good  condition  much  longer  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  we  had  severe  frosts,  and  their 
delicate  perfume  can  be  detected  many  yar-ds 
away.  Although  the  flowers  are  modest  in  size 
and  colour,  they  are  charming  for  their  fragrance. 
Long  sprays  can  be  used  well  in  tall  glasses  ;  the 
flowers  also  can  be  plucked  and  floated  on  water  ; 
and  placed  about  the  rooms  in  shallow  vessels 
they  retain  their  fragrance.  The  best  place  to 
grow  this  freely  is  against  a  wall  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, as  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  growth  made 
during  the  summer  should  become  well  ripened, 
as  it  is  on  this  that  the  flower-buds  form  towards 
November.  We  have  two  large  trees  growing  on 
a  south  wall  in  the  pleasure-garden  which  cover 
about  21)0  feet  space  ;  they  are  trained  with  the 
main  branches  about  1  foot  apart.  After  flower- 
ing, all  the  young  wood  is  cut  hard  back,  and  in 
the  spring  the  young  shoots  are  thinned  out  to 
allow  the  remainder  plenty  of  room.  These  are 
allowed  to  grow  at  will,  and  they  droop  gracefully 
downwards  as  they  attain  the  length  of  2  fest  or 

3  feet,  and  nailing  is  unnecessary.  By  this  means 
flower-buds  form  all  round  the  growths,  and  they 
are  easily  cut  as  required.  A  warm  sandy  loam 
suits  this  plant  well,  judging  from  the  growth  and 
the  strong  suckers  which  it  throws  up  each  spring. 
The  most  accepted  name  of  the  plant  is  Chimonao- 
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thus  fratrranp,  but  it  is  best  to  use  the  English 
name.— R.  P.,  Gooilnooil. 

*,*  Charming  sprays,  the  flowers  a  little  larger 
than  these  in  cooler  districts.  Do  any  of  our 
readers  ever  find  this  shrub  thrive  as  a  standard 
bush  in  warm  spots  or  on  sheltered  banks  ? — Ei). 

Winter  Sweet  from  Glasnevin.— I  notice 
with  pleasure  the  note  from  your  correspondent 
"  W.  G."  about  Cliimonanthus  fragrans.  ]t  ha.s 
been  most_  attractive  here  against  a  wall  since 
early  in  November.  I  send  you  sprays  of  two 
forms,  one  spray  having  both  "flowers  and  fruit. 
It  is  largely  used  for  cutting  here,  as  it  lasts  fo 
well  in  a  room  and  retains  its  delicious  fragrance 
to  the  very  last.  I  would  like  to  have'  your 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  fragrance  of  the  two  va- 
rieties, as  here  (he  darker  coloured  variety  has 
always  been  considered  to  be  the  sweeter  of  the 
two.  I  h.-\ve  three  varieties  in  bush  form  in  the 
open  ground— C.  fragrans,  C.  grandiflorus,  and  C. 
luteus,  but  a  few  malformed  flowers  are  all  that 
these  bu.shes  produce.  Trained  against  a  wall  I 
have  two  varieties— C.  fragrans  and  C.  grandi- 
florus. These  flower  and  fruit  freely  (some  fruits 
are  sent),  producing  sound  seed.  I  find  that  the 
long,  straight  shoots  flower  poorly  or  not  at  all. 
The  flowers  are  chiefly  carried  on  short,  thick 
spurs  or  on  thin  little  twigs  springing  from  the  old 
wood ;  conse(|uently  I  prune  for  the  production  of 
such  growth.  I  (|uite  agree  with  your  correspon- 
dent that  February  is  the  best  month  for  pruning, 
and  afterwards  only  the  strong,  coarse  face  shoots 
should  be  removed"  With  most  flowering  shrubs 
I  find  it  is  best  to  prune  immediately  after  flower- 
ing, regardless  of  whether  the  plant  is  in  growth 
or  not.  A  good  companion  plant  for  Chimonan- 
thus  fragrans  is  Lonicera  Standisbi,  which  flowers 
at  the  same  time  and  is  very  fragrant.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  white.  I  send  you  a  few 
shoots  of  it  with  the  Chimonanthus.— F.  W. 
Moore. 

*,*  This  precious  shrub,  good  in  nearly  all  con- 
ditions in  Britain,  varies  a  little  from  s'eed  both 
as  to  its  modest  colours  and  fine  fragrance.— En. 

Waahingtonia  robusta.— At  present  there 
18  a  want  of  variety  in  the  Palms  commonly  used 
for  furnishing  cool  temperate  houses  and  conser- 
vatories, the  common  Chamarops  Fortunei  (or 
Trachycarpus  excelsus)  being  about  the  only  one 
in  the  fan  leaved  group  that  is  freely  used.  The 
cool  fan-leaved  Palms,  however,  have  in  recent 
years  received  a  valuable  addition  to  their  number 
in  the  Washingtonias.  There  are  two  or  three  of 
these  all  natives  of  California  and  all  of  similar 
character— probably  local  forms  of  one  species 
W.  robusta  is  the  best  of  them,  and  for  conser- 
vatory work  is  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  of 
all  fan-leaved  Palms  in  cultivation.  In  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew  the  species  thrives  well,  and 
there  is  a  specimen  which  was  planted  out  a  few 
years  ago,  when  (juite  small,  which  is  now  a  fine 
plant  !•  feet  high,  with  large  leaves  3  feet  across. 
The  species  is  one  of  exceptionally  sturdy  habit 
and  the  stout  leaf-stalks  are  formidably"  armed 
with  thick,  decurved,  dark  brown  spines.  In  the 
case  of  young  plants  where  the  stem  has  not  yet 
commenced  to  grow  in  height  the  base  i«  of 
rounded,  bulbous  shape.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Washington^ai 
among  fan  Palms  is  the  number  of  long,  white, 
Uircad-like  filaments  which  bang  from  the  pointed 
divisions  of  the  leaf.  Washingtonia  filifera  and 
\V  .  Sonorai  are  the  other  two  species,  if  species 
they  be.  The  genus  appears  to  have  made  its 
tirst  appearance  in  Europe  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  although  little  notice  was  taken  of  "it  in 
Britain,  it  was  within  a  few  years  planted  in  large 
(luantities  on  the  Riviera,  and  now,  among  the 
numerous  species  of  Palms  grown  out  of  doors  in 
that  favoi-red  region,  the  Washingtonias  are  the 
most  striking  and  handsome.  We  are  not  aware 
of  Its  having  been  tried  in  the  open  in  Cornwall, 
but  in  that  and  similar  localities  there  appears  to 
be  every  likelihood  of  its  succeeding. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.- During  the 
week  ending  the  12th  the  weather  remained  cold 


during  the  daytime,  but  the  nights  were  all  more 
or  less  mild  for  the  time  of  the  year.  In  fact  there 
has  been  only  one  unseasonably  cold  night  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  To-day  (Wednesday) 
the  temperature  in  shade  rose  to  52°.  The  soil  at 
the  depth  of  2  feet  is  at  the  present  time. 3°  higher, 
and  at  1  foot  4°  higher  than  the  January  average. 
The  rainfall  has  been  as  yet  this  month  very  light, 
the  total  quantity  measuring  little  more  than  a 
i|uarter  of  an  inch.  A  few  flakes  of  snow  fell  on 
the  loth.  Again  the  weather  has  been  very  cloudy  : 
there  was,  however,  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  on 
the  9th  and  13th.  For  the  last  thirty-one  days 
the  aggregate  record  of  sunshine  only  amounts  to 
twelve  hours,  and  on  only  seven  of  these  days  was 
there  any  sunshine  at  all.  On  the  9th  inst.  the 
barometer  rose  in  the  evening  to  30-95,  which  is 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  higher  than  any  reading  re- 
corded here  during  the  eleven  years  over  which 
my  observations  c-\tend.  The  winter  Aconite  first 
came  into  blossom  in  my  garden  on  the  9th,  or  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  its  average  date  of  first 
flowering  in  the  previous  seven  years,  and  three 
days  earlier  than  in  any  of  these  years. — E.  M., 
lS(rkham-<t(d. 

The    weather   at  leleworth,    Middlesex, 

duriijtr  1S9.3. — The  three  most  notable  characters 
of  the  year's  weather  were  (1)  the  intense  cold  of 
February,  (2)  the  heat  of  September,  and  (3)  the 
drought  of  the  first  six  and  a  half  months  of  the 
year,  in  which  only  ti  M4  inches  of  rain  fell.  Sep- 
tember proved  the  finest  month  of  the  year  and 
February  the  worst.  June  was  also  very  fine,  but 
July  very  wet.  I  registered  71  days  of  what  may 
fairly  be  termed  summer  weather,  4S  days  during 
which  rain  fell  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day, 
and  less  cold  wind  than  we  usually  get.  The 
average  daily  maximum  temperature  was  oS', 
which  is  only  1'  below  what  I  recorded  in  1S93, 
and  is  considerably  higher  than  any  other  yearly 
average  maximum  since  1SS4.  On  110  days  the 
maximum  reached  70%  and  on  25  days  SO".  The 
absolute  maximum  of  90°  was  reached  on  May  30, 
and  the  absolute  minimum  of  S'  on  February  8. 
Air  frost  was  shown  on  S3  nights.  The  total  rain- 
fall was  22  07  inches.  My  records  do  not  go  back 
more  than  sixteen  years,  and  with  the  exception 
of  1893  the  past  year  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  finest  in  this  period.  However,  the  drought 
prevailinar  in  May,  June,  and  early  July,  coupled 
with  the  fcigh  temperatures,  the  aridityof  the  air, 
and  the  excessive  range  of  temperature  were  ad- 
verse to  vegetation  during  the  growing  season. 
Many  vegetables,  especially  Peas  and  Cos  Let- 
tuce, failed  through  this  cause.  The  fruit  crop 
was  very  good,  but  the  same  causes  militated 
against  quality,  and  the  keeping  varieties  of  both 
Apples  and  Pears  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Premature  ripening  must  cause"  early 
decay,  and  in  the  past  season  seems  to  have 
caused  loss  of  flavour  also,  especially  among  Pears. 
In  fact,  out  of  a  number  of  the  best  Pears  of 
recent  origin  in  no  single  instance  was  their  true 
flavour  apparent.  The  old  Beurrt-  Bo-c,  however, 
was,  as  usual,  most  excellent. — A.  W. 


Plants  for  a  ttirf  wall. — Will  any  reader 
kindly  give  me  a  list  of  plants  suitable  to  grow- 
on  a  turf  wall  I  have  had  thrown  up  round  two 
sides  of  a  new  kitchen  garden  '.•  My  old  kitchen 
garden  is  to  be  turned  into  a  reserve  garden  for 
the  garden  proper.  I  want  all  plants  to  be  of  a 
hardy  and  showy  kind  and  perennial,  and  if  pos 
sible  more  or  less  of  an  evergreen  nature  so  as  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  wall  clothed.  I  thought 
of  planting  Wallflowers,  Snapdragons,  Foxgloves 
of  sorts,  Ac,  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  Alyssum, 
Arabis  ani  things  of  that  sort  at  the  edge  to  creep 
down  and  root.  In  time  the  seedlings  from  those 
plants  that  grew  above  the  carpet  plants  would 
also  appear  on  the  face  of  the  wall.  The  ledge 
half  way  up  I  thought  of  using  for  Carnations, 
Pinks,  &c.,  when  I  am  sure  of  wireworm  being  all 
killed,  as  also  at  top,  and  other  things  that  spread 
and  keep  close.  For  the  narrow  border  at  bottom 
I  thought  of  getting  some  of  the  best  trailing 
Roses  and  planting  at  intervals,  and  as  they  grow 


pegging  them  to  the  surface.  A  lovely  eS'ect  cin 
be  produced,  as  the  aspect  is  south  if  one  only 
uses  the  right  thing  to  start  with.  The  wall  being 
so  massive  will  retain  a  lot  of  moisture.  Anyhow 
the  things  growing  at  the  foot  will  have  a  cool 
root-run.  The  north  side  I  propose  to  use  as 
a  receptacle  for  Primroses,  old  bulbs.  Hyacinths, 
Ac,  for  late  cutting,  and  anything  like  hardy 
Ferns  that  like  a  north  aspect.  I  have  over 
100  yards  of  wall  to  plant  and  would  be  much 
obliged  for  a  few  hints  about  getting  up  a  stock 
of  suitable  things  for  a  permanency,  as  well  as 
what  to  do  in  the  annual  way  for  this  season. 
The  aspects  of  the  wall  are  south  and  west  and 
north  and  east,  but  against  the  east  side  will  bo 
my  soil  yard,  so  the  wall  will  not  be  planted  both 
sides  there.  How  soon  will  the  old  turves  be  in 
a  fit  state  to  plant  things  in?— H.  D.  Palmer, 
Colrhe.fter. 

Tea  Boses  in  Paris.— M.  Guiheneuf,  in  re- 
ply to  an  in(]uiry  as  to  the  Tea  Roses  seen  in  Paris 
during  the  autumn,  writes  as  follows;  "Around 
Paris  they  are  cultivated  as  follows  :  They  are 
planted  out  in  a  greenhouse  after  the  flowers  are 
over,  and  kept  dry  during  July,  August,  and  even 
September,  according  to  the  time  they  are  wanted 
to  bloom  again.  The  plants  lose  their  leaves  and 
go  to  rest ;  in  September,  October  or  November 
heat  is  applied  and  water  given.  The  branches 
are  not  pruned,  but  tied  horizontally,  and  they 
soon  bloom.  The  plants  must  be  started  two 
months  before  they  come  into  flower.  All  the 
plants  in  the  house  will  produce  flowers  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  chief  point  is  to  give  them 
as  much  light  as  possible.  The  flowers  are  cut 
early  every  morning  and  sent  to  the  florist.8.  When 
grown  in  pots  they  are  potted  in  winter  and 
grown  in  the  open  air,  the  pots  being  plunged. 
The  plants  are  not  allowed  to  flower.  In  summer 
they  are  starved  by  drought  and  full  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  brought  into  the  greenhouse  and 
treated  as  the  above.  They  can  be  forced  in  small 
or  large  quantities  :  therefore  in  the  same  house  a 
dozen  lots  can  be  forced  from  September  to  March. 
Plenty  of  artificial  manure  is  given,  but  the 
plants  do  not  flower  so  freely  as  those  planted 
out.  Growers  are  careful  to  keep  them  sufficiently 
syringed  to  prevent  green-fly  and  to  get  the  wood 
thoroughly  matured.  The  heat  commences  at  10° 
and  reaches  3o'  centigrade." 


H.E.S.  rules  for  judging'. — We  are  asked 
to  state  that  the  publication  of  the  R.H.S.  rules 
forjudging  is  unavoidably  delayed  a  week  or  ten 
days,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  loss  in  the  post  of 
the  final  corrected  proof  for  the  printer  the  week 
before  Christmas.  The  loss  will  cause  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  be  done  over  again,  besides  the  actual 
delay. — W.  Wii.ks. 

The  Willis ms  Meicorial. — At  a  meeting  t.f 
the]  Williams  Memorial  trustees,  held  on  Jan.  2, 
Dr.  Masters  in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  to  offer 
two  medals  at  the  grand  jubilee  celebration  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  one  medal  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Cardiff  Horticultural  Society,  and 
two  medals  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
to  be  competed  for  at  the  Temple  show  and  at  the 
grand  fruit  show  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  the  autumn. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

'  The  Uofa  !ars   VeEr-Book  "  for  1SH>. 
"  Les   OrohiJees."     Lltrairie  Horticole  da  Jardin. 
"Agenda    Horticole."      1S9C.      Far  L.   Heury,   Li- 
brairie  Horticole  da  Jardin. 


Names   of  plants. — ilarlay. —Orim&iy  form  of 

Cypripediiuii  iusiene. Young  Gardener. — 1,  Cory 

pha  sp.;   3,  Corypba  anstralis;  4,  Areca  luteseeiis:  5, 
Livistona  borbonica  ;     (i,  Dracaena  indivifa  ;  7.   Cnr- 

fiiligo     rt'curvata. Fern. —  No.     7,   Goiiiopblebinm 

auriculatom  ;  8,  send  fertile  fronds. Bryn. — Lcoks 

like  Land  Cress. J.  W.  W. — Rhodcdendron  pneccx. 

- — Omega. — Looks  like  the  Chinese  Juniper.    Please 
send  a  larger  specimen  in  fmit  if  possible. 
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"This  Is  nn  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSE  SOUVENIR  DE  LA  MALMAISON. 

The  notice  of  Dr.  Prior's  fine  plant  near  Taun- 
ton in  last  week's  Garden  reminds  me  of  several 
methods  of  culture  by  which  the  constitutional 
faults  of  this  Rose  may  be  minimised  and  its 
merits  developed  to  the  utmost.     Its  faults  are 
coarseness  and   malformation.     By  growing  it 
in  moderately  rich  soil  in  pota  or  planted  out 
under  glass  both  may  almost  be  wholly  got  rid 
of.     Grown  on  a  south  or  warm   wall  the  first 
blooms  often  fail — mere  masses  of  deformed  and 
disfigured  petals.     A  good  mode  of  preventing 
such  abortive  displays  is  to  stop  the  stronger 
shoots  after  they  have  started   2    inches  or  3 
inches  ;  these  speedily  break  afresh  and  seldom 
fail  to  yield  a  full  crop  of  medium-sized  blooms 
of  the  most  perfect  form  and  colour.     By  thus 
sacrificing  the  first  blooms,  mostly  deformed — 
if  indeed  that  be  any  sacrifice—  the  main  first 
crop  of  this  fine  Rose  will  be  as  perfect  as  the 
second  or  latent  blooms.     The  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  flowers  through  late  stopping  is  also 
a  great  practical  advantage,  as  smaller  and  me- 
dium sized  blooms  are  handier  and  more  useful 
for   decoration.     A   second    pruning  after  the 
first  flush  likewise  serves  two  or  three  useful 
purposes   in   the   culture    of    this   most   valu- 
able autumn   blooming    Rose.     It    keeps    the 
shoots  nearer  home — that  is,  closer  to  the  wall 
or   fence — limits  the   size  of  the    trusses    and 
single  blooms,  and  suppresses  bud-bursting  and 
malformation.     There  is  yet  another  method  of 
curing  these  constitutional  evils  ;  this  consists 
in  planting  on  a  dryish  and  not  over-rich  soil, 
giving  the  Rose  its  head  and  letting  it  run  10 
feet,  1.5  feet  or  20  feet  over  a  wall  or  up  a  tree  in  a 
free  and  easy  manner,  as,  indeed.  Dr.  Prior's 
fine  specimen  near  Taunton  seems  to  have  done. 
This  free  scope  not  only  favours  the   utmost 
precocity  of  bloom,  but  seems  to  make  th's  fine 
Rose  hardier  than  in  the  normal  state.     Under 
severe  restriction  and  pruning  this  Rose  hardly 
seems  to  know  what  to  do  with  its  gross  sap 
and  over-filled  buds.     But  multiply  shoots  and 
buds   indefinitely,   and   each   finds   enough   to 
supply  its  individual  wants,  while  there  is  no 
superfluity  of  vital  force  to  run  to  waste  in  abor- 
tive buds  or  blooms.     Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
is  also  one  of  the  best  of  all  our  autumn  Roses 
for  the  furnishing  of  beds,  borders,  clumps  or 
masses   in  our   gardens   and  pleasure-grounds, 
and   even  for    this   limited   use    this   Rose  is 
amenable  to  several  methods  of  culture.     One 
of  the  most  successful  may  almost  be  described 
as  treating  it  like  an  annual,  though  the  phrase 
does  not  mean  that  the  Rose  is  to  flower  but 
once  a  year,  but  rather  all  the  year  or  several 
months   in  succession.     For   this  purpose   the 
plants  are  best  on  their  own  roots  ;  they  should 
be  planted  a  yard  or  more  apart  according  to  soil, 
mode  of  culture  and  training.     A  slight  protec- 
tion of  litter  or  boughs  may  prove  useful  in  win- 
ter, and  this  should  not  be  wholly  removed  till 
the  last  fortnight  in  April  or  on  May  day  ;  then 
ihe  final  pruning,  thinning  and  training  for  the 
first  part  of  the  summer  should  take  place.     The 
quality  of  the  first  crop  of  this  fine  Rose  being 
somewhat  uncertain,  it  is  best  and  far  more  profit- 
able in  the  end  to  sacrifice  most  of  it  through  hard 
pruning  and  severe  thinning.    Any  strong  shoots 
left  should  also  be  pegged  down  level  with  the 


ground.  This  severe  strain  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  many  shoots  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  roots  will  result  in  a  prodigality  of  strong 
growths  or  suckers  crowned  with  trusses  and 
single  buds  of  the  highest  excellence,  which 
will  result  in  a  full  harvest  of  blossoms  through 
August,  September,  and  (Jctober.  But  by 
keeping  the  dual  suppression  of  pruning  and 
pegging  at  work  among  these  Roses  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  they  may  be  had  in 
bloom  from  July  to  December,  unless  checked 
by  early  frosts,  which  are  not  very  common  in 
our  modern  winters. 

Another  way  of  growing  these  Roses  in  low 
borders  and  groups  has  already  been  hinted  at, 
viz.,  the  summer  pruning  or  stopping  of  all 
the  earliest  shoots,  which  converts  this  Rose 
into  the  freest  and  most  persistent  autumn 
bloomer  we  have,  not  even  excepting  Homere 
and  the  family  of  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Of  course, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  may  be  grown  in  the 
usual  way  and  without  any  special  culture 
whatever.  Even  so,  and  under  the  most  or- 
dinary care  and  culture  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  autumn-blooming  Roses.  But  it  is  so 
valuable,  that  no  rosarian  can  regret  any  extra 
care  bestowed  to  secure  perfect  buds  and  blos- 
soms for  the  longest  possible  period.  Finally, 
the  more  Roses  we  gather  from  our  plants  the 
more  liberally  should  the  latter  be  fed.  Acting 
on  this  common-sense  maxim,  give  an  occasional 
flooding  of  house  slops,  soot  or  guano  water,  and 
an  annual  top-dressing  of  rich  farmyard  manure. 

D.  T.  F. 


whilst  American  Beauty  is  propagated,  as  Vines 
are,  from  single  eyes  and  not  even  cut  at  a  joint 
In  one  propagating  houee  1  saw  a  batch  of  ^t'.'JUU 
cuttings,  of  which  Mr.  May  would  secure  95  per 
cent.,  and  in  about  a  month  this  lot  would  give 
place  to  another  batch.  Struck  in  January  and 
planted  on  the  benches  in  June  or  July,  the 
plants  flower  all  winter  and  spring  and  are  then 
rooted  out,  although  occasionally  a  house  of  leas 
is  kept  going  the  second  year.  Those  who 
imagine  own- root  Teas  would  lack  vigour  should 
see  the  wood  that  goes  to  market  with  the 
flowers,  and  the  more  of  it,  with  proportionate 
quality  of  flower,  the  higher  the  price  obtained. 
The  Biide  and  Bridesmaid  are  cut  with  18  inches 
of  stem,  and  American  Beauty  with  i  feet  or 
more.  A.  Herringtos. 

Madison,  N.J. 


ROSES  AT  SUMMIT,  N.J. 
Although  good  Roses  are  grown  under  glass  in 
England,  there  is  nothing  there  comparable  to 
the  Roses  grown  by  Mr.  J.  N.  May  at  Summit. 
Some  of  the  houses  contain  nearly  20(l(t  plants  of 
one  kind.  Similar  Rose  houses  may  be  seen  in 
hundreds  of  places  besides.  Only  a  few  varieties 
are  grown,  those  that  meet  the  wants  of  the 
American  cut-flower  trade,  which  insists  upon 
every  flower  having  a  good  length  of  stem.  Mr. 
May's  longest  houses  extend  200  feet,  and  some 
of  these  are  filled  with  one  variety  of  Rose  alone. 
The  plants  are  set  out  on  raised  benches  in  about 
4  inches  of  soil.  The  Bride,  which,  as  all  Rose 
lovers  know,  originated  with  Mr.  May,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  white  Rose  in  this  country,  and 
Mr.  May  says  he  is  within  the  mark  in  asserting 
that  twenty  million  plants  of  this  Rose  alone  are 
growing  under  glass  in  America  to  day.  Catherine 
Mermet,  which  so  long  held  undisputed  sway  in 
its  own  colour,  is  now  almost  superseded  by  one 
of  its  own  offspring,  namely.  Bridesmaid,  which 
comes  of  a  much  deeper  pink  colour.  Mrs.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  a  very  much  improved  sport  from 
Mme.  Cusin,  is  a  good  Tea  Rose  as  grown  at 
Summit,  the  best  flowers  a  deep  rich  carmine- 
rose,  with  none  of  the  magenta  tint  that  dis- 
figured its  parent.  There  is  a  fortune  awaiting 
the  man  who  can  province  a  yellow  Rose  that  will 
answer  to  the  requirements  of  a  forcing  Rose  for 
this  country.  Mme.  Hoste  does  well,  but  then 
it  is  not  yellow.  American  Beauty  still  holds  its 
unique  position,  and  is  the  only  H.P.  grown  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Meteor,  which  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Bennett  sent  to  this  country,  is  the  best  crimson 
Rose  for  winter  work,  the  flower  small,  but  com- 
pensating for  this  by  its  brilliancy.  These  were 
the  leading  varieties  I  saw. 

Whilst  the  question  of  own-root  Roses  is  a  debat- 
able one  in  England,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  Rose 
plant  here,  and  that  on  its  own  roots,  raised  from 
a  cutting  as  easily  as  one  would  strike  a  Willow. 
Cuttings  are  made,  rooted,  potted,  and  grown  on. 
The  plants  are  planted  on  the  benches,  give  a  crop 
of  flowers,  furnish  stock  for  another  year,  and 
are  thrown  away  before  the  seedling  or  cutting 
Brier  and  Manetti  in  England  are  fit  for  working. 
Tea  Rose  cuttings  are  made  of  small  pieces  of 
wood  with  but  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  buds, 


Pruning  late -planted  Boses.-I  have  dealt 
with  late  planted  Roses  in  the  way  I  advised, 
^nd,  notwithstanding  what  "D.  T.  F."  may  say,  I 
am  quite  certain  that  anyone  who  carries  out  my 
advice  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  domg  so— 
J.  C.  Clarke. 


Chrysanthemums. 

early-flowering  chrysanthe- 
MUMS. 
Mu.H  has  been  written  at  difi'erent  times  about 
the  value  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
for  outdoor  culture,  but  not  nearly  enough, 
comparatively  speaking,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration their  value  for  providing  a  display 
during  the  latter  part  of  August,  September, 
and  October.  Very  rarely  are  we  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  through  the  month  of  September 
witho'ut   experiencing    the  ^H-^eftects^  of  Jrost 


the  ill-effects 
suflicient  to  cripple  the  Dahlias  and 
equally  tender  subjects  in  the  open  border.  It 
is  with  such  experiences  as  these  that  one  can 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums. A  few  years  ago  the  interest  in  the 
early  Chrysanthemums  was  confined  to  a  tew 
enthusiasts,  but  there  is  now  happily,  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  the  number  of  those  interested. 
We  have  now  a  somewhat  wide  range  of  varie- 
ties from  which  to  make  a  selection,  and  these 
possess  many  excellent  qualities.  The  form 
colour,  and  habit,  the  latter  a  most  important 
consideration,  have  each  improved  rendering 
them,  therefore,  of  greater  value  than  was  the 
case  with  the  earlier  introductions  Our  con- 
tinental friends  have  assisted  to  make  the  early 
varieties  popular,  sending  us  many  so-called 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  but  from 
Lcu,  unfortunately,  only  a  limited  number 
Id  be  rightly  selected  as  belonging  to  the 
section  under  notice.  However  although  the 
number  is  less  than  we  could  wish  those 
which  have  reached  us  have  been  readily  ac- 
cented. Only  those  which  flower  i>aturally 
within  th.  period  specified  above  should  be 
retained.  Other  good  qualities  which  new 
kinds  must  possess  are  :  the  plants  must  have  a 
nice  bushy  \abit  and  be  free-flowering,  and 
the  blossoms  must  be  borne  on  a  good  foo  stalk, 
thus  rendering  them  valuable  for  cutt  ng. 
The  plants  should  be  very  slight  y  disbudded 
and  only  where  the  clusters  of  buds  prevent 
the  proper  development  of  individual  blossom^. 
Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  grown  m  this 
manner  are  valuable  during  September  and 
October  and  should  the  weather  remain  open 
later    the    display   will   be   continued  for  an- 

°''Man7"growers  have  made  the  unfortunate 
mistake  of  disbudding  their  plants  as  severely 
r  is  the   practice   with   the   later  sorts,  —1 
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this  treatment  they  seem  to  take  to  unkindly. 
As  an  instance  of  thi.«,  the  variety  Mme.  la 
Comtesae  Foucher  de  Caviel  was  grown  to  pro- 
duce five  or  six  large  blooms,  adopting  the 
.system  of  culture  which  is  usual  when  exhibition 
blossoms  are  desired.  The  result  of  this  method 
of  growing  was  most  unsatisfactory,  the  blos- 
soms which  ultimately  developed  being  entirely 
distinct  in  character  from  those  grown  for 
ordinary  work  and  not  nearly  so  pleasing  in 
appearance.  This  same  variety  will  "  break  " 
naturally  in  the  early  summer  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  a  large  number  of  short-jointed 
growths,  until  eventually  during  the  early  part 
of  October  the  plant  assumes  (juite  large  pro- 
portions, in  many  instances  being  quite  3  feet 
in  diameter,  and  bringing  to  perfection  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  charming  little 
blossoms.  The  plant  very  rarely  exceeds  a 
height  of  2  feet. 

When  massed  together,  securing  at  the  same 
time  a  proper  blendiug  of  the  colours,  the  effect 
is  very  striking.  In  large  gardens,  should  this 
rule  be  observed,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  result  would  be  very  gratifying  to  those 
willing  to  make  the  trial.  The  beauty  of  a 
variety  is  very  often  lost  because  plants  are 
placed  individually  at  regular  distances  in  a 
border;  sometimes,  too,  where  the  surround- 
ings are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  in  harmony 
with  the  colours.  If  the  same  number  of 
plants  were  grouped,  a  grand  effect  would  be 
produced.  During  the  past  sei!on  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  plants  in  twenty-four  different 
varieties  were  treated  in  this  manner,  and  the 
result  was  all  that  one  could  desire. 

The  impetus  which  the  September  show 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  should 
give  to  the  cultivation  of  the  early  sorts 
is  lost,  for  two  very  important  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  show  is  usually  held  in 
the  first  week  in  September  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  Dahha  growers,  and  this  is 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  too  soon  to  secure  blos- 
soms of  the  best  varieties.  In  the  second  place, 
prizes  are  awarded  to  the  ordinary  late  October 
and  November  varieties,  which  have  in  many 
instances  been  specially  manipulated  to  ensure 
the  production  of  blooms  for  the  occasion.  In 
this  way  the  exhibition  seems  to  miss  the  mark. 
Fortunately,  there  are  a  few  classes  in  which 
the  naturally  early  sorts  are  generally  exhibited, 
and  it  is  to  these  that  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  should  be  directed,  as  illustrating 
their  usefulness  as  hardy  outdoor  plants. 
The  under-meniioned  list  contains  the  best  of 
the  newer  varieties  as  well  as  those  of  earlier 
introduction. 

Japanese. 

Mme.  Carmiaux.— New  French  variety  ;  beau- 
tiful white  Japanese  reflexed,  with  long  florets, 
blossoms  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  on  long  foot- 
stalks.    Useful  for  cutting  in  September. 

Mme.  Marie  Masse— One  of  the  most  free- 
flowering  and  best;  colour  lilac-mauve.  Plants 
carrying  150  flowers  are  very  effective;  a  typical 
border  variety  when  fully  developed  in  Septem- 
ber. Ordinary  plants  measure  quite  :{  feet  in 
diameter.     Do  not  disbud.     F.C.C  ,  N.C.S.,  1896. 

Owen's  PERi-ETCAr..-  Creamy  white  reflexed' 
.Japanese  and  a  most  persistent  bloomer.  Small 
pieces  propagated  May  10  last  year  bloomed  when 
2  feet  high  in  September. 

Eadie  WiudUT. -An  English  seedling  and  a 
most  remarkable  variety  ;  Japanese  reflexed.  Pro- 
pagated in  March  or  April,  the  plant  attains  a 
hei3ht  of  3  feet.  Ths  colour  U  a  pleasing  shade  of 
pink  with  a  gold  coloured  centre  ;  the  constitu- 
tion vigorous ;  certainly  one  of  the  best  new 
early  introductions. 

Harvest  Home.— Beautiful  Jap.\ne89  flower 
and  seen  in  perfection  by  mid-September  ;  colour 
lich  crimson.tipped  and  flushed  with  gold  ;  height 


about  3  feet  6  inches.  There  is  no  flower  to  equal 
this  variety  for  its  colour  and  earliness  ;  one  of  the 
best  border  sorts. 

Ohance  Child. — Another  new  orange-yellow 
variety,  with  a  good  strong  constitution  and 
capital  habit ;  height  about  3  feet.  The  excep- 
tionally hot  weather  last  season  evidently  did  not 
suit  this  variety,  or  it  would  have  been  seen  at 
some  of  the  autumn  shows. 

M-ME.  Eclalie  Morel. — True  Japanese  in  form 
and  very  pleasing  in  colour,  which  is  deep  cerise 
with  a  gold  shade  in  centre.  Not  so  bushy  in  its 
habit  as  some  of  the  newer  September  sorts,  but 
at  the  same  time  should  be  considered  one  of 
the  best ;  height  about  2  feet  6  inches. 

Mme.  Leon  Carnet. — One  of  the  new  French 
kinds,  with  long  drooping  florets  of  a  chaste 
blush  colour  ;  height  18  inches  to  2  feet. 

Ivy  Stark. — An  English-raised  seedling  of 
great  promise,  with  a  large  number  of  useful 
blossoms  ;  colour  yellow,  flushed  orange,  good 
habit,  very  free.  He  ght  SJ  feet.  A  useful  Sep- 
tember variety. 

Ivory.— Another  exceedingly  beautiful  ivory- 
white  variety  of  English  origin  ;  nice  dwarf  habit. 
Useful  in  October. 

Sdrpasse  Gustave  GRrNERWALD.  —  Pretty 
pink  flower  for  September  blossoming  ;  nice  dwarf 
habit,  but  of  better  constitution  than  Mons.  Gus- 
tave Grunerwald,  upon  which  it  is  thought  to  be 
an  improvement. 

Prefet  Cassaoneau. — A  rich  crimson  Japanese 
reflexed  ;  nice  full  flower  of  exquisite  form,  good 
dwarf  habit.     Seen  in  perfection  in  mid-October. 

NoTAiRE  Groz. — This  variety  is  fully  developed 
early  in  October ;  colour  delicate  mauve,  dwarf 
habit. 

Mme.  Leon  Collin. — A  free  flowering  Japan- 
ese ;  colour  bronze,  shaded  crimson  ;  should  not 
be  disbudded.  Height  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet, 
strong  constitution.     E  irly  October  variety. 

Gladys  Roult.— A  very  pretty  little  white 
flower,  with  long  and  narrow  florets.  Invaluable 
for  cutting  ;  dwarf  habit.     September  sort. 

Amisrose  Thomas. — Another  new  French  va- 
riety ;  colour  transparent  reddish  bronze,  useful 
colour  ;  dwarf  habit. 

M.  Backmann. — This  is  indeed  a  lovely  blos- 
som ;  colour  light  buff,  shaded  salmon-cerise,  with 
a  golden  reverse,  quite  a  new  colour  ;  dwarf  habit, 
free-flowering. 

Ryecruft  Glory. — This  is  the  best  yellow  va- 
riety for  outdoor  culture.  Plants  during  the  past 
season  carrying  an  enormous  head  of  blossoms  of 
a  bronzy  yellow  colour  were  in  good  condition 
during  the  latter  half  of  October,  of  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  good  dwarf  habit.  F.C.C,  N.C.S. 
{  |General  Hawkes. — Purple-crimson  Japanese  ; 
in  blossom  end  of  September ;  height  5  feet, 
strong  grower.     F.C.C,  N.C.S. 

Vk'omtesse  d'Avenk.  —  An  extremely  dwarf 
variety,  colour  rose,  nice  bushy  habit ;  will  blos- 
som from  August  until  October. 

PO.AIPONS. 

Blushing  Bride.— Bright  rosy  lilac.  After  the 
first  crop  of  blossoms  is  over  cut  the  plant  down. 
Immediately  after  new  growths  will  appear  at  the 
base,  and  thete  will  each  develop  most  delightful 
flowers.     Height  2  feet. 

Bronze  Bride.  —  Reddish  bronze  .oport  from 
Blushing  Bride,  and  partakes  of  all  its  character- 
istics. 

Lyon. — Deep  rosy  purple,  capital  habit. 

Alice  Butcher— Orange  red  sport  from  Lyon. 

Strath.meath. — Rose  pink,  very  free  and  dwarf. 

Piercy's  Seedlinu. — Bronzs,  passing  to  yellow, 
very  d  vvarf . 

Flora. — Rich  golden  yellow,  very  dwarf. 

L'Ami  Conder(^het.— Very  light  yellow,  almost 
creamy  white,  'jee  and  dwarf. 

Little  Bon.  -Bright  crimson,  useful  for  its 
colour.     Height  IS  inches. 

Martinmas— Pink,  passing  to  blush.  Height 
about  3  feet. 

Miss  Davis. — Soft  pink  sport  from  Mrs.  CuUing- 
ford,  good  habit. 

MBt*.  CuLLj.NOKORD.— White.     He'ght  3  feet. 

D.  B.  Crane 


FREE -FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

For  cutting,  the  smaller- flowering  varieties 
naturally  are  preferred.  When  properly  grown, 
many  of  the  finest  exhibition  sorts  are  excellent 
when  grown  as  bushes.  Mrae.  Carnot,  Niveum, 
and  Pallanza,  the  two  former  quite  the  best  of 
white-flowered  sorts,  the  last  one  of  the  newest 
yellow  varieties  we  have,  when  treated  as  bushes 
will  be  found  valuable.  The  last  named  is  speci- 
ally useful  for  market,  succeeding  so  well  in  small 
pots.  The  cultural  details  necessary  for  these 
bush-grown  plants,  too,  are  not  nearly  so  difficult. 
The  first  week  in  February  is  early  i  nough  to  insert 
cuttings.  Pots  8  inches  and  10  inches  for  two 
plants  are  large  enough  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Instead  of  the  almost  incessant  disbudding 
of  shoots  and  buds  required  by  the  exhibition 
bloom  system,  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  pinchings 
of  the  shoots  is  all  that  is  required  afterwards. 
The  more  freely  the  plants  are  grown  and  the  lees 
the  shoots  are  interfered  with  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  plants  is  laid  the  better.  A  little 
attention  to  supporting  the  branches  as  they 
grow,  to  prevent  them  becoming  crooked,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  in  that  respect.  Of  course, 
daily  attention  to  watering  and  keeping  free 
from  insect  pests  are  necessary.  There  are 
many  varieties  to  choose  from,  but  none  but 
the  very  best  should  be  selected.  White- 
flowered  varieties  are  perhaps  the  most  appre- 
ciated and  useful  of  all.  In  addition  to  those 
named,  Mrs.  C  Myers,  Gaetano  Guelfi,  Bouquet 
des  Dames,  Elaine,  Eynsford  White,  and  Lady 
Selborne  are  good  early  and  midseason  va- 
rieties. To  give  blooms  later,  Stanstead  White, 
Lady  Lawrence,  Potter  Palmer,  and  L.  Canning 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Amongst  yellows  we  have 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  one  of  the  best ;  yellow  Lady 
Selborne,  Mrs.  Conway,  yellow  Source  d'Or,  L9 
Prince  du  Bois,  Charles  Blick,  and  Challenge.  In 
bronzes,  Source  d'Or,  Golden  Gem,  Charles  Davie, 
Gloire  du  Rocher,  La  Meduse,  Wm.  Robinson, 
Mme.  Bertier  Bendatler,  and  Val  d'Andorre. 
Of  bright-coloured  varieties,  we  have  Edwin  Moly- 
neux,  CuUingfordi,  John  Shrimpton,  Roi  des 
Precoces,  Wm  Holmes,  Mme.  de  Sevin,  Alberic 
Lunden,  and  N.  Bernard.  Pink  and  lilac  are  well 
represented  by  Viviand  Morel,  Bouquet  Fait, 
W.  Tiicker,  La  Triomphante,  La  Nymphe,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Roseum  Superbum,  and  Le  Verseau. 
The  whole  of  the  above  belong  to  the  Japanese 
section,  which  is  by  far  the  best  type  of  bloom  for 
cutting.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
some  of  the  Anemone-flowered  varieties  are  capi- 
tal for  this  mode  of  culture,  Sceur  Doroth^e 
Souille,  Miss  Annie  Lowe,  Lady  Margaret  and 
Mme.  Robert  Owen  being  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  this  respect.  With  few  exceptions  the 
incurved  section  does  not  supply  many  varieties 
that  are  desirable.  What  is  known  as  the  Rundle 
trio,  white,  yellow,  and  primrose  in  colour,  are 
most  deserving.  Baron  Hirsch,  orange-cinna- 
mon ;  John  Salter,  cinnamon-red  ;  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  orange-yellow ;  Prince  Alfred,  silvery 
ro?e  and  crimson,  and  White  Venus  are  some  of 
the  best.  Some  few  varieties  in  the  reflexed  sec- 
tion merit  attention  for  their  free  flowering  pro- 
pensities. Mrs.  Forsyth,  creamy  whi'e ;  Mrs. 
Horril,  primrose  ;  Chevalier  Domage,  orange-yel- 
low ;  Buttercup,  bright  yellow :  Dr.  Sharpe, 
magenta  crimson  ;  Elsie,  canary  yellow  ;  King  of 
Crimsons,  rich  crimson  ;  and  Progne,  amaranth, 
are  the  best.  E.  M. 


Chrysanthemum  L.  Canning.  —  Both 
"  W.  I."  and  "  H.  S."  allude  to  this  variety  as 
being  a  good  mid-winter-flowering  sort,  which  it 
undoubtedly  is.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  I 
saw  100  plants  of  this  sort,  not  one  of  which  was 
taller  than  2  feet  6  inches.  Each  plant  carried 
from  thirty-six  to  forty  blooms.  The  blooms  in- 
dividually were  of  perfect  form,  not  too  large, 
but  pure  in  colour.  In  an  adjoining  house  was 
another  batch  of  plants,  the  flowers  just  showing 
colour.  These  would  do  good  service  in  Febru- 
ary, and  no  doubt  be  in  demand  at  that  time  for 
church  and  other  decorations.  L.  Canning  suc- 
ceeds admirably  planted  out  in  the  open  in  April 
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and  lifted  in  September.  Old  stools,  or  plants 
that  have  previously  flowered,  are  preferable  to 
cuttings.  The  roots  are  divided  at  planting  time 
with  a  spade,  and  each  plant  is  given  about  a 
yard  of  space  in  the  open  ground.  For  economy 
of  labour  and  satisfactory  results  combined,  the 
planting  out  system  with  L.  Canning  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  I  would  strongly  advise  "\V.  I." 
and  "  H.  S."  to  give  it  a  trial.— E.  M. 

I  am   pleased  "J.  C."  (p.  451)  has  a  good 

opinion  of  this  late  variety.  As  I  have  not  grown 
Lady  Lawrence  I  cannot  express  an  opinion  on  that 
variety  as  compared  with  L.  Canning  for  Christ- 
mas and  thg  new  year.  Usually  the  latter  kind 
has  not  come  into  usa  until  lite  in  Januaiy  and 
February  with  me,  but  this  year  this,  as  well  as 
other  sorts  for  late  cutting,  are  very  early,  and  the 
supply  for  the  new  year  will  be  limited  in  conse- 
quence. L.  Canning,  however,  deserves  more  at- 
tention for  late  use.  Its  habit  of  growth  being 
naturally  dwarf  there  is  not  the  labour  in  staking 
and  tying  common  to  most  of  the  decorative 
kinds.  It  i=,  as  "  J.  C."  remarks,  singularly  free 
from  the  attacks  of  mildew,  which  is  an  additional 
recommendation  in  its  favour.  Nor  does  green 
or  black-fiy  seem  to  be  very  partial  to  this  va- 
riety, at  least  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  it  com- 
pared with  some  other  favourite  eorts.  Its  earli- 
ness  this  season  no  doubt  is  attributable  to  the 
tropical  summer  and  autumn  sunshine,  for  the 
plants  have  been  kept  perfectly  cool  since  they 
were  brought  indoor?,  and  this  was  not  done  till 
late  in  October  or  until  sharp  frosts  set  in.  An- 
other point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  smaller  pots  than  many  others 
require.  My  plants  in  8  inch  pots  required  no 
stakes,  being  so  dwarf  and  bushy. — W.  S.,  Trow- 
bridge. 


REVISING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  LISTS. 

New  varieties  are  now  being  raised  so  fast,  that 
a  yearly  revision  is  absolutely  necessary  if  an  up- 
to-date  collection  is  to  be  maintained.  Especially 
is  this  necessary  in  the  Japanese  section.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  a  grower  of  the  large 
blooming  varieties  for  exhibition  that  all  the 
newest  kinds,  if  they  are  improvements  upon 
older  sorts,  should  be  added  to  the  collection. 
Too  often  varieties  sent  out  with  a  great  flourish 
fail  to  maintain  the  suggested  improved  form  they 
were  supposed  to  have.  Cultivators  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  wary  of  the  much-belauded  sorts, 
the  descriptions  accompanying  these  being  abso- 
lutely bewildering  to  the  beginner  in  Chrysanthe- 
mum culture.  In  the  Japanese  section  varieties 
that  were  prominent  ten  years  since  are  now 
rarely  heard  of,  let  alone  cultivated.  The  only 
exception  that  I  know  is  E.  Molyneux,  which 
still  maintains  its  popularity,  the  colour  not  being 
surpassed  by  that  of  .any  of  the  newer  introduc- 
tions. Take,  again,  Mme.  C.  Audiguier,  intro- 
duced by  Marrouch  in  1879.  No  variety  intro- 
duced since  has  been  more  popular  or  better 
cultivated,  but  how  seldom  do  we  see  a  bloom  of 
it  now.  The  constitution  of  the  Japanese  varie- 
ties apparently  is  not  so  lasting  as  that  of  the 
other  sections.  The  incurved  varieties  appear 
to  be  much  more  lasting.  Take  the  Queen  of 
England,  introduced  by  J.  Salter  as  far  back 
as  1847,  and  its  various  sports ;  these  are 
much  longer-lived.  Although  these  even  may 
not  be  seen  in  such  good  condition  generally  as 
they  were  a  few  years  since,  it  Cinnot  be  said  that 
they  have  deteriorated  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Japanese  varieties.  No  variety  has  ever  been  so 
popular  as  Boule  d'Or,  one  of  Bernard's  1882  intro- 
ductions, yet  how  seldom  do  we  see  it  nowadays. 
Avalanche,  introduced  by  Cannell  in  1887,  is  a 
striking  example  of  decline  in  popularity. 

The  mention  of  these  few  varieties  shows  the 
necessity  of  annually  revising  the  lists.  For  ex- 
hibition or  home  decoration  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  place  Avalanche  in  front  of 
Mme.  Carnot  at  the  present  time.  The  flowers 
of  the  latter  are  about  twice  the  size,  and  the 
petals  much  more  graceful  in  character.  It  is 
also  more  easily  grown.     Viviand  Morel  and  its 


sport  C.  Davis  are  really  new  as  yet,  the  forme.- 
having  been  sent  out  by  Lacroix  in  1891  and  C. 
Davis  two  years  later  by  Mr.  Davis.  Both  are 
distinct  improvements  and  are  really  what  are 
wanted  at  the  present  time.  Fortunately,  blooms 
of  the  Meg  Merrilies  type  are  now  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

At  present  the  system  in  vogue  of  staging  large 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  does  not  admit  of  the 
specimens  being  thin,  as  they  show  too  much  of 
the  green  boards.  Some  of  the  latest  additions 
are  not  at  all  desirable,  as  they  betray  a  certain 
amount  of  coarseness  of  petal  that  is  objectionable, 
except  under  the  most  approved  methods  of  culture. 
I  allude  to  such  as  Van  den  Heede,  Vice-President 
Calvat,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  and  Duke  of  York.  A 
decided  improvement  is  manifest  in  the  habit  of 
growth,  there  being  a  greater  tendency  towards 
dwarfnesB,  a  point  to  be  desired.  Now-a-days 
cultivators  have  a  liberal  choice  of  varieties  in 
separate  colours.  For  instance,  white-flowered 
kinds  are  worthily  represented  by  such  as  Mme. 
Carnot,  Mile.  ThSrfese  Rey,  Niveum,  Mme.  C. 
Molin,  Mutual  Friend,  and  Mme.  Ad.  Chatin. 
Amongst  yellow-flowered  varieties  we  now  have 
choice  of  such  high-class  sorts  as  Edith  Tabor, 
W.  Pankoucke,  Phcebus,  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Duchess  of  York,  Golden  Gate,  and  Pallanza. 

E.  M. 

ChryBanthemum    PhiladelpMa.— Judging 

by  the  various  reports,  this  variety  has  not  sus- 
tained the  high  opinion  that  was  formed  of  it 
when  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
With  the  three  plants  grown  here  last  year,  each 
allowed  to  carry  three  blooms,  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  well  satisfied.  The  plants  were  of  very 
moderate  height  and  needed  scarcely  any  support 
to  keep  the  shoots  erect,  the  flowers  of  beautiful 
incurved  form,  without  the  formality  so  often 
complained  of  in  several  of  the  newer  varieties, 
and  the  colour  a  pleasing  sulphur-yellow,  which 
was  greatly  admired  by  visitors. — James  Day, 
Galloway  limine,  Wigton. 

Striking  Chrysantliemums.— Which  is  the 
best  time  to  take  cuttings  of  the  following  Chry- 
santhemums :  Mile.  Thi5rese  Rey,  Lord  Brooke, 
Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  A.  W.  Fewkes,  E.  Smith, 
and  W.  H.  Lincoln  ?  Also  of  the  following 
singles  :  Purity  and  Admiral  Symonds  ?  Should 
they  be  put  into  small  pots  ? — P.  H. 

*,*  Cuttings  of  the  varieties  named  may  be 
dealt  with  at  once.  Take  them  about  4  inches 
long  from  the  old  plants,  and  if  possible  select 
those  that  are  free  from  little  flower-buds  at  their 
points.  Then  trim  one  or  two  of  the  bottom 
leaves  off  and  cut  just  under  a  joint  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Have  in  readiness  a  supply  of  clean,  small 
pots,  as  well  as  the  compost — a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal  portions,  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Drain  the  pots  and  place 
the  cuttings  into  them  singly,  press  the  soil 
firmly,  give  one  thorough  watering,  then  put 
the  cuttings  into  a  propagating  frame.  This 
may  be  made  by  standing  a  box  about  9  inches 
deep  inside  a  cool  glass  structure.  Provide  a 
cool  bottom  with  either  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre,  and 
place  sheets  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  box,  so 
that  the  cuttings  can  be  made  nearly  airtight. 
Necessary  attention  afterwards  is  to  keep  the 
glass  free  from  condensed  moisture,  and  to  pick 
off  any  leaves  which  may  decay.  Take  the  glass 
away  and  sprinkle  the  cuttings  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  days.  Roots  should  form  in  about 
a  month,  then  air  may  be  admitted  gradually, 
and  when  the  cuttings  take  air  without  any  signs 
of  flagging,  the  young  plants  should  be  lifted 
from  the  box  and  stood  in  an  airy  part  of  the 
greenhouse — a  shelf  near  the  glass,  for  instance. 
Here  the  growth  will  be  of  a  stout,  healthy 
nature.  Water  will  be  needed  regularly,  and 
repotting  should  take  place  immediately  the 
small  pots  are  filled  with  roots. — Ed. 

At  page  471  "J.  C."  remarks  that  January 

and  February  are  quite  early  enough  to  insert  cut- 
tings to  produce  large  blooms.  I  do  not  think  many 
cultivators  of  experience  will  agree  with  this  state- 
ment.  I  have  practised  and  advocated  earlier  pro- 


pagation than  this  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
the  cuttings.  Directly  the  last  show  is  past,  opera- 
tions are  at  once  commenced  for  another  year's 
display.  By  the  middle  of  December  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  at  least  lOD.OOO  cuttings  are  in- 
serted for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  large 
blooms,  whether  for  exhibition  or  home  use.  The 
object  of  early  propagation  is  to  allow  ample 
time  for  the  plants  to  grow  steadily,  without  any 
undue  haste  at  any  stage  of  their  existence.  I 
have  known  persons  advise  that  the  middle  of 
February,  or  even  early  in  March,  was  soon 
enough  to  insert  cuttings,  but  I  have  not  seen 
these  advocates  take  a  high  position  on  the  ex- 
hibition table.  By  selecting  the  early  part  of 
December  for  taking  the  cuttings,  the  plants 
grow  strongly  from  the  first  in  a  cool  house. 
Directly  they  are  well  established  in  the  second- 
tized  pot— 34-inch— in  which  they  are  placed 
after  being  taken  from  the  cutting  pots,  they 
are  better  if  stood  on  a  thick  bed  of  coal  ashes  in 
a  cold  frame.  Here  the  growth  is  stocky  and  a 
thoroughly  good  foundation  is  laid  for  future  pro- 
gress. Especially  is  it  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  incurved  section  to  allow  the  plants  a  long 
season  of  growth,  as  solidity  of  the  blooms  is 
especially  important,  and  without  perfect  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  wood  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  flowers  having  these  characteristics.— M. 

Chrysanthemums    Florence    Davis    and 

Beauty  of  Exmouth.— About  three  years  ago  a 
certain  amount  of  controversy  took  place  in 
various  gardening  papers  as  to  the  points  of 
difference  and  the  relative  merits  of  these  two 
varieties.  They  are  certainly  quite  distinct  in 
foliage  and  style  of  growth  as  well  as  in  the 
flowers,  and  now  after  this  lapse  of  time  their  re- 
spective merits  should  be  thoroughly  tested.  As 
an  exhibition  Chrysanthemum  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  case  of  Florence  Davis  first  and  the  other 
nowhere,  for  according  to  an  audit  of  the  varie- 
ties shown  in  the  principal  prize  stands  at  the 
lead  ng  shows  throughout  the  country,  which 
appeared  recently  in  a  contemporary,  the  variety 
Florence  Davis  was  exhibited  twenty-two  times, 
while  Beauty  of  Exmouth  does  not  occur  once  in 
the  list.  In  all  188  varieties  were  shown  in  the 
above-mentioned  seventy-seven  stands,  the  first 
eighteen  places  being  filled  by  the  following  va- 
rieties, arranged  in  order  according  to  the  number 
of  times  they  were  shown  -.  Charles  Davis,  V.  Morel, 
E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Miss  Dorothea 
Shea,  Mile.  Therese  Rey,  Sunflower,  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  W. 
Seward,  Duke  of  York,  Mme.  Mane  Hoste,  Mme. 
Carnot,  M.  Pankoucke,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Inter- 
national, and  Florence  Davis.  As  Beauty  of  Ex- 
mouth at  the  time  of  its  introduction  was  con- 
sidered likely  to  turn  out  a  first-class  variety  for 
the  exhibition  stand,  one  is  now  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  early  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
— T.  . 

MID-WINTER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Wkitinc  of  these  (p.  11),  "  H.  S."  calls  attention 
to  the  variety  E.  G.  Hill  as  not  having  gained 
the  position  it  merits,  and  with  th'slquite  agree, 
it  being  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  tor  cutting. 
Its  lasting  powers  are  very  great,  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  of  a  bloom  having  been 
cut  with  an  18  inch  stem,  exhibited  for  two  days 
in  a  basket  of  flowers  at  a  Chrysanthemum  show, 
and  a  fortnight  later  the  same  bloom  had  ap- 
parently lost  none  of  its  freshness.  0:her  blooms 
of  the  same  variety  lasted  tqually  well,  and  i 
have  marked  it  down  for  extensive  cultivation 
this  year  and  shall  certainly  try  some  of  the  plants 
for  late  work.  As  grown  here  on  disbudded 
plants  the  form  was  perfect  and  the  flowers  were 
held  well  up  on  stiff  stems.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  this  desirable  habit  will  be  re- 
tained in  late  flowers.  I  find  that  many  varieties 
which  carry  themselves  well  in  midseason  lose 
this  character  on  plants  that  have  been  pinched 
late  to  induce  late  blooming,  this  weakness  being 
probably  induced  by  growth  taking  place  after  the 
I  plants  have  been  brought  under  glass.     My  latett 
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variety  this  year  is  the  comparatively  new 
Challenge,  ancl  I  think  this  will  become  popular, 
but  muHt  give  it  another  season's  trial  before  saying 
much  about  it.  The  colour  is  excellent,  being  very 
bright  rich  yellow,  but  the  flowers  might  bo  more 
plentiful.  This  variety  is  now  (Jan.  S)  at  its  best. 
A  very  good  late  variety  which  might  be  some- 
thing akin  to  the  substitute  for  VV.  \V.  Coles 
wanted  by  "  W.  I.  "  is  Sunset.  On  terminal  shoots 
this  is  little  more  than  single,  but  the  form  is 
graceful  and  pleasing,  and  the  flowers  last  well  in 
water.  I  have  to-day  discarded  the  last  flowers  of 
this.  L.  Canning  cannot  be  beaten  as  a  late  white 
by  any  variety  I  have  tried.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
"H.  S."  condemns  the  absurd  practice  of  planting 
out  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums  during  the 
Bummer  months.  Flowers  of  a  sort  may  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  but  the  lifting  gives  a  check  to 
the  plants  just  at  the  wrong  time,  and  this  they 
cannot  get  over  sufficiently  to  produce  anything 
like  good  blooms.  J.  C.  T,^li^\ck. 


Viviand  Morel.  A  repetition  of  this  habit,  with 
large,  well-developed  blooms  of  a  colour  distinct 
from  any  existing  at  the  present  time,  are  the 
desirable  points  to  bear  in  mind.  Approved  va- 
rieties of  decorative  kinds,  too,  are  always  in 
request.  Those  of  a  free  flowering  nature,  with 
stout  stems  and  peduncles,  will  be  sure  to  meet 
with  favour  from  Chrysanthemum  lovers. — A. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Single  Chrysanthemums. — How  strange  it 
seems  that  the  single  varieties  are  sn  sparingly 
grown  for  the  varied  purposes  to  which  they  are  so 
well  adapted  in  theautumn  and  early  winter  months. 
Very  few,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  really 
take  them  in  hand  with  any  degree  of  earnestness. 
Of  the  many  societies,  too,  now  distributed  over 
the  greater  part  of  England,  how  very  few  offer 
any  encouragement  to  the  modest  single  Chry- 
santhemum, and  yet  what  an  agreeable  change  to 
the  long  unbroken  lines  of  Japanese  and  incurved 
blooms  might  be  made  were  prizes  offered  for 
single  kinds  in  bunches.  There  is  no  lack  of  va- 
riety in  colour  or  character,  nor  do  the  great 
Chrysanthemum  specialists  despair,  judging  from 
the  catalogues  which  are  being  issued,  for  I  notice 
there  are  some  new  ones  to  which  a  fairly  good 
price  is  attached.  What  an  agreeable  contrast 
could  be  made  in  the  groups  at  many  of  the  lead- 
ing shows  where  space  is  not  too  much  restricted 
by  introducing  small  dwarf  plants  as  an  edging, 
and  here  and  there  a  tall  one  among  those  carry- 
ing large  blooms.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince many  visitors  here  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
fitness  in  the  single  varieties  for  cutting,  and  no 
doubt  others  have  had  a  similar  experience.  As 
in  other  sections,  there  is  a  succession  to  be  had 
very  easily  from  the  singles.  At  the  present  time 
I  am  cutting  bright  fresh  flowers  of  Figaro, 
America,  Marigold  and  Guernsey  Sunset.  Ear- 
lier and  midseason  sorts  include  Mary  Anderson, 
Pink  Perfection,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Golden  Star, 
Charming,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  Mile.  Therese  Berg- 
man, Jane,  Miss  M.  Wilde,  Milly  Agate  and  Pattie 
^erford.  It  cannot  be  other  than  prejudice  that 
hinders  their  culture  with  very  many  growers, 
together  with  the  craze  for  large  blooms  now  so 
prevalent  everywhere. — W.  Struojeli.. 

Incurved  Japanese  ChrysanthemumB. 
From  various  sources  I  hear  of  a  likely  influx 
of  new  varieties  to  this  section.  Personally,  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  blooms  of  this  character,  as  I 
think  they  tend  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  a  stand 
of  true  Japanese  blooms.  The  type  of  bloom  that 
finds  universal  favour  in  the  Japanese  section  is 
such  as  Mme.  Carnot  and  Viviand  Morel.  Both 
these  possess  points  of  attraction  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  finest  blooms  to  be  had  amongst 
incurved  forms  of  Japanese.  The  semi-drooping 
florets,  without  the  slightest  semblance  of  coarse- 
ness, cannot  be  objected  to  bv  even  the  most 
difiicult-to-please  critics.  Can  this  be  said  of  the 
incurved  Japane.se  blooms?  The  chief  point  of 
excellence  in  a  perfect  bloom  of  this  type  lies  in 
its  solidity,  and,  again,  in  the  ma.ssiveness  of  its 
florets.  Such  flowers  are  devoid  of  grace,  and  no 
culture  can  give  them  any.  As  decorative  sub- 
jects they  are  exceedingly  poor,  being  simply 
lumpy  masses  of  petals  that  cannot  by  any  means 
be  arranged  efiTeetively.  Raisers  of  new  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  would  be  better  employed  if 
they  devoted  their  energies  to  obtaining  varieties 
of  distinct  colours  of  the  type  of  bloom  which 
Mme.  Carnot  so  thoroughly  represents.  No  better 
fype  of  growth   could   be  desired   than   that  of 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Norman  Davis.— 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  late  yellow  Chrysanthemums. 
The  orange  tint  of  colouring  is  also  pleasing.  The 
latest  biooms  are  mainly  retiesed  in  character,  and  for 
this  reason  are  all  the  more  valuable  for  cutting. — 
M. 

Chrysanthemum    Stanstead    White.— At 

one  time  this  v\us  regarded  as  the  best  wliite-flowered 
Chrysanthemum  in  cultivatiou.  As  a  late  flowering 
variety  this  is  one  of  the  best,  the  blooms  being  borne 
freely  and  of  the  purest  white.  The  foliage  is  so  green 
that  the  blooms  are  much  enhanced  in  consequence 
when  growing  on  the  plant. —  E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Pelican.— This  Japanese 
Chrysiiutbeuium,  introduced  by  iJouebarlat  io  1885,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  late  wldte-tiowered  varieties.  Grown 
in  a  sjmewbat  natural  muuner,  the  plants  boie  a  pro- 
fusion of  blossoms  which  were  not  fully  developed 
until  tlie  last  week  in  December.  The  colour  iscrtamy 
white  at  first,  gradually  changing  to  pure  white  with 
age.— S. 

Chrysanthemum   Viscountess   Hamble- 

don. — When  cultivated  to  produce  large  exhibition 
blooms,  the  colour  of  this  Chrysanthemum  is  a  deep 
blush-piok,  one  of  the  prettiest  tinted  blooms  we  have 
for  iti  colour.  When  the  plants  are  grown  to  produce 
a  number  of  blooms  by  pinching  the  points  of  the 
shoots  occasionally,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  entirely 
changed  to  a  pure  white.  The  small  incurnng  blooms 
are  neatly  formed  and  very  useftil  for  decoration  in 
any  form. — E. 
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NOTES    ON   JAPAN.* 

Mr.  Alfred  PAEfiONs  had  heard  so  much  of 
the  flowers  of  Japan,  that  he  resolved  to  go 
there  and  stay  a  long  time,  and  the  result  of 
his  visit  was  seen  in  the  exhibition  of  drawings 
in  Bond  Street,  and  his  book  is  a  further  re- 
sult of  the  same  journey.  He  had  a  long  and 
very  happy  stay  m  the  country,  and  studied  its 
plants  and  landscape  to  great  advantage,  as  we 
saw  in  the  pictures  which  he  brought  back 
with  him.  Naturally,  Mr.  Parsons  sometimes 
looks  from  a  painter's  point  of  view.  The  follow- 
ing is  interesting  ; — 

The  Lotus  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants  it 
has  ever  been  my  lot  to  paint ;  the  flowers  are  at 
their  best  only  in  the  early  morning,  and  each 
blossom  after  it  has  opened  closes  again  before 
noon  the  first  day,  and  on  the  second  day  its 
petals  drop.  The  leaves  are  so  large  and  so  full 
of  modelling,  that  it  is  impossible  to  generalise 
them  as  a  mass;  each  one  has  to  be  carefully 
studied,  and  every  breath  of  wind  disturbs  their 
delicate  balance  and  completely  alters  their  forms. 
Besides  this,  their  glaucous  surface,  like  that  of 
a  Cabbage  leaf,  reflects  every  passing  phase  of 
the  sky  and  is  constantly  changing  in  colour  as 
clouds  pass  over. 

Japanese  drawings  of  flowers — and  they  usually 
draw  them  beautifully — are  often  influenced  in 
some  way  by  tradition.  The  man  who  invented 
the  method  was  a  true  impressionist ;  he  seized 
what  appeared  to  him  characteristic  of  the  plant, 
and  insisted  on  that  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
truths,   thus    founding  a  mannerism    which  all 


*  "  Notes  on  Japan."  By  Alfied  Parsons.  \Vith 
illustrations  by  the  author.  Osgood,  McUvaiue,  and 
Co,,  45,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


following  artists  imitated.  In  time  what  he  saw 
as  characteristic  became  exaggerated  by  his  dis- 
ciples, who  looked  at  Nature  only  through  his 
eyes  and  not  with  their  own,  and  I  have  observed 
that  the  flowers  which  are  most  freciuently  drawn 
are  not  depicted  so  naturally  as  those  less  popular 
ones  in  books  of  botany  and  such  like,  for  draw- 
ing which  there  is  no  recognised  method,  and 
where  the  draughtsman  had  to  rely  entirely  on  his 
own  observation  for  his  facts.  Take,  for  example, 
the  spots  on  the  Lotus  stems.  If  you  look  very 
closely  you  can  see  that  there  are  spots,  but  cer- 
tainly they  could  not  strike  every  artist  as  a 
market  feature  of  the  plant,  for  they  are  not 
visible  3  yards  away.  But  some  master  noticed 
them  years  ago  and  spotted  his  stems,  and  now 
they  all  spot  them,  and  the  spots  get  bigger  and 
bigger,  and  so  it  will  be  until  some  original  genius 
arises  who  will  nol  be  content  with  other  people's 
eyes,  but  will  dare  to  look  for  himself,  and  he  may 
perhaps,  without  abandoning  Japanese  methods, 
get  nearer  to  Nature  and  start  a  renaissance  in 
Japanese  art.  The  Japanese  treatment  of  land- 
scape is  not  more  conventional  than  that  of 
Claude  or  David  Cox,  nor  than  the  shorthand  of  our 
pencil  sketches,  but  it  records  its  facts  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  The  everlasting  tiuestion  in  art  is  the 
imitation  of  Nature  ;  it  has  never  been  carried 
further  in  certain  directions  than  by  Millais  and 
his  pre-Raphaelite  brethren,  or  in  others  than  by 
Manet,  Monet  and  the  modern  French,  but  no  one 
can  put  in  everything.  Look  at  a  simple  bunch 
of  leaves  in  sunlight  against  a  wall,  and  think  how 
long  it  would  take  to  really  imitate  all  their 
complexities  of  form,  colour,  light  and  shade. 
Some  facts  can  only  be  given  by  ignoring  others, 
and  the  question.  What  is  the  important  thing 
which  mu^t  be  insisted  on  ?  is  the  personal  affair 
of  every  individual  artist  in  every  country  where 
art  is  unfettered  and  alive.  But  in  Japanese,  as 
in  Byzantine  and  other  Eastern  arts,  this  question 
is  still  decided  by  the  practice  of  past  generations, 
and  it  will  take  all  the  vitality  of  a  strong  man 
to  infuse  new  life  into  it  without  destroying  its 
many  excellent  qualities.  Perhaps  when  J  apanese 
artists  absorb  its  spirit,  instead  of  merely  trying 
to  imitate  its  methods.  Western  art  may  help  in 
the  direction  of  freedom.  At  present  I  fear  that 
its  influence  has  done  more  harm  than  good. 

No  one  in  our  own  time  has  drawn  ths 
life  of  the  garden  and  flower-foregrounds  of 
the  fields  so  well  as  Mr.  Parsons,  and  the 
book  is  a  really  entertaining  record  of  travel 
and  observation  brightly  written  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  As  regards  the  illustrations,  of 
which  the  book  is  fuU,  these  pictures  when 
seen  in  Harpers  Magazine  may  have  looked 
pretty  to  those  who  had  not  seen  the  originals, 
but  they  give  veiy  little  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  drawings  ;  yet  that  some  of  them  have  not 
wholly  lost  their  charm  is  ssen  in  the  illustrations 
of  the  hills  near  Kobe  (p.  o),  the  old  Wistaria 
(p.  13),  the  white  Wistaria  (p.  37),  though  far 
too  much  reduced,  and  the  famous  Cherry 
bloJsoms,  Plums  (p.  23),  double  Cherries  and 
Magnolias,  Lotus  flowers  and  IrLs,  Sacred  Bean 
or  Lotus,  Azaleas  and  Bimboos,  which  also 
enter  into  the  pictures.  The  Lilies  and  the 
Boccjnia,  which  does  so  well  in  England,  and 
the  flowery  moorland  (p.  147)  are  also  among 
the  few  tha".  have  not  lost  their  charm  in  the 
"  processing." 

Notwithstanding  the  talk  about  "  improve- 
ments '  in  engraving,  much  modern  work 
is  anything  but  a  gain  to  the  artist.  The 
encraviugs  in  this  book  show  that  processes 
as  used  in  America  take  the  character  out 
of  the  drawings  and  make  thtm  monotonoui 
in  texture,  that  of  the  sky  and  the  foreground 
being  alwa}  s  the  same.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  use  of  clayed  paper  for  process  cuts  is,  in 
addition  to  the  unnecessary  weight  of  the  book, 
the  type  does  not  take  the  same  true  im- 
pression it  would  on  a  rag  paper ;  it  is  a  surface 
impression,  hard  and  less  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
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EYNSHAM   HA.LL. 

EvNSHAM  Hall,  situated  in  the  rich  and  un- 
dulating arable  district  that  lies  between  Ox- 
ford and  Witney,  is  surrounded  by  its  own 
little  park  and  lovely  garden.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Mr.  J.  Mason,  and  the  garden  is  a  modern  one, 
the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Marnock,  who, 
better  than  any  man  of  recent  times,  could 
adapt  his  work  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
plaoe  with  a  result  at  once  artistic  and  pleasing. 
The  charm  of  Eynsham  lies  in  the  breadth  and 
simplicity  of  its  grounds,  with  its  ample  lawns 
spreading  away  from  the  house  to  the  lake  in 
the  distance,  and  diversified  with  a  few  fine 
isolated  specimens  of  native  trees.  The  garden 
is  simple,  and  the  pleasing  impression  it  gives 
is  the  same,  whether  one  stands  before  the  house 
or  at  th3  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  choosing  the 


nutkaensis  planted  alternately  with  striking, 
though  somewhat  monotonous  effect.  The 
trees,  all  vigorous  growing  specimens,  have 
been  planted  about  twenty-five  years,  and  their 
average  height  is  50  feet. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


HORSE  RADISH. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  reason  the  Dutch 
Horse  Radish  is  preferred  to  the  English  is 
correctly  given  by  "  A.  D. ,'  and  yet  -w  hy  should 
this  be  the  case  when  it  may  be  grown  as  easily 
by  English  market  men  as  by  the  Dutch  growers, 
on  some  soils  at  any  rate  ?  The  method  of 
growing   this   root   described   by    "C.   H.   N.'' 


growing  roots ;  thi^  I  have  more  than  once 
found  to  my  cost.  The  more  modern  method 
of  growing  it  in  heavily  manured  trenches 
simplifies  the  cleaning  of  the  ground  after 
it  very  considerably,  because  the  roots  finding 
they  are  well  provided  for  do  not  ramble 
away  into  the  surrounding  or  deeper  soil. 
Good  roots  may  be  furnished  in  one  season,  but 
a  more  satisfactory  return  is  obtained  by  leav- 
ing them  some  months  longer  in  the  bed.  A 
trench  10  feet  or  12  feet  long  and  about  2  feet 
wide  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  a  little 
more,  and  filled  up  to  the  top  with  half -decayed 
manure  and  the  soil  previously  removed  placed  on 
this  to  form  a  ridge,  will  provide  a  good  supply 
for  a  modera'ely  sized  establishment  for  a  year 
and  probably  more.  The  reason  for  this  to  a 
great  extent  .s  bjjause  the  "  sticks  "  become  so 


Eynsham  Sail,  Witney,  Oxon.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Jas.  Anderson,  gardener. 


point  of  view  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
margin  of  the  water  is  softened  and  adorned 
with  suitable  vegetation,  whilst  flowering  shrubs 
are  prettily  j^rouped  about  this  portion  of  the 
garden.  The  scarlet-berried  Elder  does  well  at 
Eynsham,  and  we  saw  large  trees  of  it  literally 
borne  down  with  their  load  of  scarlet  berries. 
The  glass  department,  and  kitchen  and  fruit 
garden  are  well  arranged  and  admirably  cared 
for.  There  are  several  plant  houses  devoted 
to  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  A  good 
collection  of  Orchids  is  grown,  and  the  well- 
stocked  vegetable  quarters  are  margined  with 
borders  filled  with  the  best  hardy  flowers  of  all 
seasons.  Along  a  broad  curved  walk  and  form- 
ing the  dividing  line  between  park  and  garden 
is  a  long  row   of  Thuja  Lobbi  and  Cupressus 


(page  25)  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  one,  but  it 
has  not  so  many  patrons  as  it  used  to  claim,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  too  much  labour  con- 
nected with  it  and  the  growth  is  too  slow.  Celery- 
like trenches  provide  a  much  quicker  mode  of 
realising  heavy  sticks  for  home  or  market  use, 
and  might  advantageously  be  adopted  more  fre- 
quently than  seems  to  be  the  case  at  present. 
There  is  much  truth  in  your  correspondent's 
statement,  that  Horse  Radish  gets  the  worst 
treatment  and  position  of  all  garden  crops 
generally,  and  I  presume  the  reason  for  much 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  such  a 
terrible  weed  in  ground  where  it  has  once  be- 
come established,  particularly  when  planted  so 
deeply  as  that  often  recommended.  It  certainly 
is  no  easy  matter  to  entirely  clear  ground  of 


thick  and  fleshy,  that  but  little  is  needed  at  one 
time.  A  2-feet  bed  will  carry  three  rows 
planted  diagonally,  the  "  sets"  being  prepared 
on  the  same  lines  as  advised  for  Seakale,  with 
the  exception  that  the  root  may  be  lightly 
scraped  or  sand-papered  to  prevent  side  buds 
developing.  The  roots  then  issue  only  from 
the  extreme  base,  and  the  set  thickens'  out 
rapidly  without  elongating  much,  and  forthis 
reason  the  roots  or  small  crowns  when  prepared 
for  planting  should  be  cut  into  lengths  con- 
venient for  use — 6  inches  to  8  inches.  The 
labour  in  thus  preparing  for  Horse  Radish  is 
not  nearly  so  much  as  is  required  in  deep  trench- 
ing for  ordinary  planting,  and  a  small  or  large 
bed,  as  the  individual  case  demands,  made  each 
year  will  easily  keep  up  a  supply  and  allow  of 
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the  old  plantation  being  done  away  with  en- 
tirely. In  diggint;  out  the  manure  all  the  roots 
can  be  easily  dealt  with,  and  the  same  site  may  if 
need  be  be  kept  for  the  growth  of  Horse  IJadish 
over  a  long  time  by  giving  a  fresh  supply  of 
manure  for  each  yearly  planting.  Where  I 
have  seen  this  root  do  best  is  in  soil  overlying 
a  deep  bed  of  gravel,  and  if  produce  such  as  I 
saw  in  that  ground,  grown  under  the  method  I 
have  briefly  noted,  were  put  on  the  market, 
the  Dutch  Horse  Radish,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe,  would  have  so  much  favour  in  British 
markets  as  it  appears  to  have  at  present.  If 
"C.  H.  N."  has  not  tried  this  simple  plan  I 
would  strongly  advise  him  to  do  so  this  season, 
feeling  sure  he  would  not  resort  again  to  the 
one  requiring  deep  trenching  and  planting. 
Wilts. W.  S. 

Tomatoes. — If  the  great  number  of  varieties 
that  have  been  put  into  commerce  during  the  past 
few  years  are  better  than  the  older  ones,  then 
might  every  old  one  have  been  dispensed  with. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  no  better  than  the 
old  ones,  then  their  inclusion  in  seed  lists  needs 
explanation.  It  ia  one  of  the  troubles  which 
afllict  those  who  may  have  to  make  selections  of 
Tomatoes  from  any  seed  list  that  every  so-called 
variety  has  its  supporters.  How,  then,  can  any 
reasonable  selection  of  a  few  be  made  '!  No  sooner 
does  one  grower  praise  a  variety  than  someone 
else  praises  another.  I  am  puzzled  to  understand 
the  distinctions  said  to  exist  between  many  as- 
sumed varieties.  They  have  exactly  the  same 
sharacter  in  growth,  leafage,  fruiting,  colour,  pro- 
ductiveness, taste,  and  really  differ  only  in  name. 
It  is  worth  asking  whether  Tomatoes  are  worth 
specific  names  other  than  such  as  indicate  form 
or  colour.  Form  varies  slightly,  as  found  in  the 
flat  round  of  the  Perfection  type  and  the  plum 
shape  of  the  Challenger  or  King  Humbert 
type,  and  there  are  the  small  cluster  round 
and  oval  forms  also  so  pleasing  for  dessert. 
Probably  no  one  would  care  to  catalogue  the 
sutured  varieties  as  such,  but  these  may  be 
classed  as  outdoor  Tomatoes.  Some  such  classifi- 
cation as  this  would  reduce  the  existing  crowded 
lists  to  those  of  a  common-sense  character,  and 
scarlet  and  yellow  could  be  added  where  needed 
to  define  colour.  I  can  never  regard  with  equa- 
nimity collections  of  Tomatoes  shown  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  often  for  competition,  in  which  is  seen 
two-thirds  of  the  fruits  that  might  be  of  one  va- 
riety, so  exactly  do  they  resemble  each  other. 
No  good  whatever  can  come  from  such  a  class. 
If  we  are  to  have  collections  of  Tomatoes,  at  least 
let  absolute  distinctness  in  form  and  colour  be 
required.  One  good  reason  for  severely  cutting 
down  these  huge  Tomato  lists  is  that  private 
growers,  gardeners,  or  amateurs  seldom  grow 
more  than  two  or  three  so-called  varieties,  and  in 
numerous  places  one  variety  meets  all  needs. — 
A.  D. 

Seed  Potatoes  in  boxes.— Having  under  my 
care  a  large  quantity  of  seed  Potatoes  grown  last 
year  in  Surrey  and  selected  from  diverse  sorts 
of  soil,  it  became  in  the  autumn  with  me  a  very 
important  point  how  best  to  preserve  each  variety 
separate  and  in  sound  condition  through  the 
winter.  Whilst  I  hereareperhapssixty-five  varieties, 
I  have  194  diverse  lots  of  seed  tubers,  as  in  each 
case,  though  similar  varieties,  yet  those  grown  on 
chalk,  sand,  bog,  clay,  &c.,  are  all  kept  separate, 
though  with  many  of  these  lots  the  (piantities  are 
small.  I  had  a  number  of  shallow  hand-boxes  made 
to  hold  the  various  selections,  and  of  these  I  have 
1.S6,  each  very  stout  and  enduring,  and  turned  out 
at  the  cost  of  (id.  These  boxes,  so  strongly  made, 
that  they  would  endure  with  ordinary  care  for 
fully  six  years,  are  made  with  ends  1,3  inches 
by  ,5  inches,  and  cut  from  ,'-inch  board. 
The  sides  are  strips  cut  from  half-inch  board, 
1 1 J  inches  long  and  3  inches  deep.  They  are  fixed 
to  the  ends  so  as  to  leave  1  inch  of  open  space 
above  and  below.  The  bottom  is  also  of  half-inch 
board,    and    consists    of  two  .')  inch   strips    fi.xed 


to  the  outer  edges  and  a  l.i-inch  strip  down  the 
middle.  That  leaves  two  '-inch  spaces  down 
through  the  bottom  of  each  box.  Finally  a  strip 
of  I'-inch  wood  1  inch  wide  is  let  into  the  ends  and 
runs  down  the  middle  on  the  upper  side,  this  with 
the  edges  bevelled  off  making  a  capital  handle. 
Each  box  will  hold  14  lbs.  of  seed  tubers  easily, 
though  I  have  not  so  many  in  them  as  a 
rule.  They  will,  if  needed,  stand  admirably 
upon  each  other  some  twelve  or  fifteen  deep, 
so  that  the  whole  lot  could  in  the  case  of  a 
severe  visitation  cf  frost  occupy  very  limited 
space  and  be  readily  covered  up.  The  sets 
need  not  be  removed  from  the  boxes  until 
planted.  So  far  they  are  keeping  wonderfully 
well  in  spite  of  the  comparative  mildness  of  the 
winter.—  A.   D. 

Vitality  of  the  Cabbage  crop.— The  re- 
markable vitality  of  the  green  crops  in  our  market 
gardens,  and  especially  of  the  plantations  of  spring 
Cabbages,  is  notable.  I  have  lately  .seen  several 
acres  of  the  latter  planted  out  closely  together 
about  1  foot  apart  each  way,  and  they  are  making 
a  growth  more  like  that  of  the  seafon  of  March 
and  April  than  in  early  January.  It  is  possible 
to  f.ay  that  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no 
break  in  the  development  of  the  plants  The  laud 
about  them  is  now  full  of  moisture,  and  the  young 
growths  being  soft  and  tender,  did  severe  frost  set 
in  i-uddenly,  the  havoc  it  would  make  must  be 
great.  Should  the  mild  weather  latt  through  the 
present  month,  it  is  likely  there  will  be  young 
Cabbages  sufhciently  advanced  to  be  tied  in,  if 
not  cut,  earlj'  in  February.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  rcarket  gardener  looks  with  some  apprehension 
as  to  what  the  early  months  of  the  jear  have  in 
store  for  him. — R.  D. 


EARLY  PEAS. 
The  old  method  of  sowing  in  the  autumn  is  not 
much  in  vogue  now,  as  by  starting  the  seed  under 
glass  and  planting  out  in  March  according  to  the 
weather,  one  can  grow  a  much  better  variety  with 
marrow  blood,  and  the  crop  is  more  reliable.  I 
do  not  care  for  the  small  round  white  Peas  often 
advised  for  first  sowing  at  the  end  of  January  or 
early  in  February,  neither  are  they  favourites  in 
the  kitchen.  These  small  Peas  are  certainly 
earlier  than  those  of  the  wrinkled  Marrow  type, 
but  the  latter,  by  a  little  care  during  growth,  may 
be  had  in  qu.\ntity  and  of  superior  quality  only  a 
day  or  two  after  the  smaller  kinds.  To  get  the 
Marrow  Peas  to  set  early,  stop  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  also  any  side  growths.  Should  early 
stopping  be  practised,  a  gain  of  several  days  will 
be  secured.  Of  course  the  same  treatment  would 
answer  for  the  smaller  kinds,  but  these  are  lees 
robust,  having  a  weaker  haulm  and  fewer  lateral 
growths,  so  that  I  do  not  think  much  gain  would 
ensue  by  stopping  the  round  varieties.  If  the 
plants  of  the  round  Peas  are  raised  under  glass 
they  rarely  make  the  growth  of  the  Marrow  kinds, 
being  weak  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  worth  grow- 
ing in  pots.  I  have  heard  adverse  comments  as 
to  sowing  in  this  way,  and  remarks  made  as  to  the 
trouble  and  time  such  work  causes,  but  if 
early  vegetables  of  good  quality  are  rei|uired 
there  must  be  timely  attention  and  Labour  to  pro- 
duce them.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure 
in  getting  fruits  or  vegetables  earlier  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  if  we  take  last  spring  as  a  cri- 
terion, the  land  was  not  fit  for  sowing,  owing 
to  severe  weather,  till  much  later  than  usual,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  poor  crop  (if  any)  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  if  autumn  sowings  had  been 
relied  upon  for  first  gathering,  whereas  those  sown 
in  good-sized  pots  in  frames  were  ready  to  plant 
and  much  time  was  saved.  It  is  almost  useless  to 
sow  Marrow  Peas  early  in  wet,  heavy  soils.  By 
theterm  "early"  Imean  Januaryorearly February, 
as  the  seed  decays  in  the  ground  especially  when 
harvested  in  a  wet  season.  Fortunately,  of  lateyears 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  early  kinds, 
and  now  there  is  no  lack  of  varieties  suitable  for 
pot  culture.  It  is  surprising  how  readily  the 
plants  grow  and  take  to  the  soil  when  set  out  if 
well  hardened  off  previous  to  planting.     Mucii 


depends  upon  the  sowing,  the  condition  of  the 
plants,  and  the  way  they  are  planted.  If  sown 
too  thickly  and  allowed  to  run  up  they  rarely 
make  good  plants,  and  too  much  heat  is  equally 
injurious.  They  are  best  when  not  sown  too 
early  or  allowed  to  get  matted  together.  I  pre- 
fer to  sow  in  December  in  4^-inch  or  larger  pots, 
and  by  the  end  of  February  they  are  in  fine  con- 
dition to  plant.  Never  having  had  any  heat  but 
free  exposure  from  the  time  the  tops  were  an  inch 
above  the  soil,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having 
good  dishes  at  the  end  of  May  and  in  cjuantity, 
as  Peas  raised  in  this  way  are  eriually  as  robust  as 
those  sown  in  the  open  in  March.  Of  course  it  ie 
now  too  late  to  adopt  the  cold  frame  plan,  but 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  poor  crop  if  the  seed  is 
now  sown  in  G  inch  pots,  say  six  to  nine  seeds  in 
a  pot,  placed  on  a  warm  bed,  and  when  half  an  inch 
above  the  soil,  removed  to  a  cold  frame  and  care- 
fully hardened  off. 

Cutting  winds  must  be  guarded  against  ty 
giving  the  plants  shelter  after  planting.  I  attri- 
bute much  of  the  success  often  seen  with  early 
crops  to  starting  in  ccld  frames,  as  then  the  plant 
is  .able  to  stand  extremes  of  weather.  By  topping 
the  haulm  of  the  tallest  kinds  the  grower  may 
have  plants  not  more  than  3  feet  above  the  soiL 

G.   WVTHES. 


EARLY    CUCUMBERS   IN   POTS. 

I  HAVE  always  found  this  the  simplest,  safest, 
and  shortest  mode  of  growing  Cucumbers  through 
the  winter  and  spring.  The  chief  wants  of  Cucum- 
bers in  winter  and  early  spring  are  a  regular  tem- 
perature of  from  65^  to  75°,  a  genial  atmosphere, 
as  much  light  as  our  climate  affords,  a  limited 
area  of  top  and  root  growth,  and  easy  and  ready 
replacement  of  plants  in  case  of  accidents,  atmo- 
spheric and  otherwise.  Some  will  add  that  the 
plants  shall  be  of  the  hardiest  constitution.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  there  is  much  differ- 
ence in  the  latter  among  the  innumerable  varieties 
grown,  and  whether,  in  fact,  a  hardier,  sounder 
constituted  Cucumber  can  be  selected  to-day  than 
a  good  strain  of  the  Telegraph.  One  thing  at 
least  is  certain,  that  culture  has,  as  a  rule,  more 
to  do  with  the  constitution  of  Cucumbers  and 
other  plants  than  the  selection  or  raising  of  new 
varieties.  There  are,  however,  wide  diversities 
of  fertility  among  varieties,  as  every  grower 
knows.  It  is  also  generally  accepted  among  cul- 
tivators that  plants  of  the  same  varieties  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  are  more  fruitful  than  the  same 
sorts  raised  from  seed.  This  may  arise  partly 
from  force  of  habit  and  ako  from  the  short- 
jointed,  stubby  habit  established  through  con- 
tinuous months  or  years  of  persistent  fruit  bear- 
ing. Though  the  causes  of  the  augmented  fer- 
tility of  Cucumber  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
over  those  raised  from  seeds  are  still  hidden  in 
more  or  less  of  obscurity,  most  experienced 
growers  have  accepted  the  fact,  and  acted  upon 
it  to  their  advantage  and  profit. 

The  atmospheric  conditions  and  temperature  I 
have  cited  will  also  be  generally  accepted  by 
growers,  though  some  growers  cite  Ol>'  as  suffi- 
cient for  winter  and  spring  culture.  Limited  areas 
of  root  and  top  through  pot  culture  and  other  ex- 
pedients are  powerful  aids  in  heightening  and 
hastening  production.  Through  curtailing  and 
limiting  areas  we  gain  far  more  complete  control 
over  temperature  and  other  growing  and 
cultural  conditions.  Take  the  case  of  root  tem- 
peratures. For  instance,  in  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material,  how  especially  liable  to  violent  extremes 
of  rise  or  fall  in  the  mass,  and  yet  how  easy 
to  regulate  in  detail  when  a  single  plant  may  be 
readily  made  warmer  or  cooler,  as  needful  or 
desired.  The  smaller  the  plants  in  reason,  too, 
the  more  completely  under  control.  Contrast,  for 
example,  a  single  cordon  Cucumber  plant  with 
another  furnishing  an  area  5  yards  or  10  yards 
E([uare,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  difference  in 
risk  of  possible  loss.  Lose  one,  two  or  three  of 
the  small  plants,  they  may  soon  be  replaced  ;  lose 
a  few  of  the  big  planted-out  plants,  the  crop  fails, 
and  it  needs  weeks  or  months  to  make  the  failure 
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good.  By  keeping  up  a  good  reserve  of  plants  in 
pots  accidents  can  be  made  gooi  ar,d  vacmcies 
filled  up  almost  before  they  are  seen  or  missed. 
Many  of  the  finest  crops  of  Cucumbers  I  have  ever 
seen  have  been  grown  on  the  ro3  s  of  span  roofed 
houses  in  10  inch  pots.  D-  T.  F. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


BAMBUSA   PALMATA. 

Amosg  the  nuoaerous  dwarf  Bamboos,  none 
perhaps  is  more  ornamental  and  free  growing 
than  the  above.  As  an  isolated  specimen  it  is 
charming,  showing  off  its  broad,  light  green 
leaves  and  graceful  stems  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Another  reason  why  it  should  be  thus 
planted  is  that  it  throws  out  its  numerous  rhi- 
zomes 2  feet  or  3  feet  every  year  from  the  base 


two  beautiful  Forsythias,  F.  viridissimaandF.  sus- 
pensa.  The  latter,  so  well  known  as  a  wall  shrub, 
is  charming  as  an  open  bush,  but  its  merits 
in  this  respect  are  not  so  generally  recog- 
nised as  they  should  be.  Flowers  of  this  hue  are 
represented  later  on  by  Kerria  japonica,  especially 
the  double-blossomed  variety,  by  some  of  the  many 
yellow-flowered  Leguminos*  and  Barberries  other 
than  those  mentioned  above. — T. 

The  treatment  of  climbing  plants.— I  am 
induced  to  pen  the  following  remarks  in  order  to 
save,  if  possible,  some  at  least  of  our  many  fine 
climbing  plants  from  the  severe  treatment  to 
which  they  are  far  too  often  subjected.  This  work 
had  far  better  be  left  almost  untouched  than  be 
done  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  way.  Anything 
approaching  formality  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Climbers  are  grown  for  efl'ect  only,  and 
that  is  better  by  far  when  brought  about  by  allow- 
ing a  free  and  natural  style  of  growth  as  com- 
pared  with    rigid    formality    in    training.     The 


Bamiusa  palmata  at  Fota.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  hy  Lord  Aanesley,  Castlewellan. 


of  the  plant.  If  wanted  to  be  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  these  must  be  cut  off. 

The  specimen  here  illustrated  is  36  feet  in 
circumference  and  6  feet  high,  the  leaves  each 
about  9  inches  long  and  from  2  inches  to  3 
inches  broad.  It  reaches  the  height  of  8  feet 
and  grows  best  in  a  rich  tenacious  Loam . 

Fota.  W.  0. 

Yellow-flowered  shrubs. — In  a  recent  num 
ber  of  The  Garden  mention  is  made  of  the  cheer- 
ful appearance  presented  by  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  writer  concluding  with 
the  remark  that,  perhaps  of  all  colours,  yellow  is 
the  most  effective  in  dull  weather  and  in  dark 
places.  It  is  a  eoljur  certainly  well  representad 
among  shrubs  that  flower  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  for  bssides  the  Jasmine  just  alluded  to  we 
have  the  lemon  tinted  bloseoms  of  the  sturdy- 
growing  Mahonia  japonica,  while  the  rich  golden 
blooms  of  some  of  the  forms  of  M.  aquifolium  will 
soon  expand  unless  the  weather  is  very  severe. 
The  flowers  of  the  Japanese  Witch  Hazel  (Hama- 
melis  arborea)  are  also  of  a  yellow  tint,  while 
with  the  advent  of  February  the  Cornelian  Cherry 
(Cornus  mas)  produces  on  the  stiff  leafless  branches 
its  little  tufts  of  golden  blossoms.  As  spring  ad- 
vances we  have  among  the  earliest  shrubs  those 


better  plan  by  a  long  way  and  the  most  sensible 
one,  too,  is  to  merely  thin  out  the  weakly  or  spent 
growths  that  are  not  likely  to  flower  in  their 
proper  season,  and  secure  the  others  in  an  informal 
manner,  avoiding  all  appearance  of  formality. — J. 
Winter  Sweet  at  Claremont. — Will  the 
writer  of  the  interesting  note  on  the  above  shrub 
that  appeared  in  No.  1260  kindly  say  if  fragransor 
f.  grandiflorus  is  the  form  more  commonly  met  with 
in  gardens,  and  also  if  both  are  introductions  or 
if  the  variety  originated  in  England  ?  Although 
I  had  met  with  the  shrub  in  at  least  three  gardens 
before  coming  to  Claremont,  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  memory  fails  to  recall  the  particular 
form  in  either  case.  Possibly  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  two  varieties  growing  almost  side 
by  side,  as  we  have  them  here,  is  seldom  found. 
Let  me  strongly  advise  intending  planters  of  this 
shrub  to  get  grandiflorus  if  possiblg  ;  individual 
flowers  are  half  as  large  again,  the  colour  is  alto- 
gether brighter,  and  the  petals,  instead  of  being 
ragged  and  divided,  are  of  sufficient  siza  to  quite 
overlap,  whilst — and  in  this  important  point  1  am 
compelled  to  difler  with  "  \V.  G." — a  comparison 
of  the  scent  does  not  give  the  slightest  diflerence. 
Let  a  flower  from  either  tree  be  tested  in  this  way 
and  they  could  not  be  separated.  Our  plant  of 
grandiflorus  (?)  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two  ;  it 
covers  a  space  of  wall  £0  feet  by  14  feet,  and,  as 


mentioned  in  a  recent  note,  is  this  year  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful.  The  note  as  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  scent,  and  the  statement  in  the  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening  '  that  grandiflorus  is  more 
"  spreading,"  almost  leads  to  the  inference  that 
our  tree  grown  under  that  name  is  not  altogether 
true  to  name.  I  send  samples  for  identification  ; 
in  this  case  the  "spreading  "  is  in  the  type  and 
not  in  the  variety  ;  the  latter,  although  so  much 
larger,  is  considerably  closer  in  form. — E.  BuR- 
RELL,  Claremont. 

*f*  We  never  saw  the  varieties  so  distinctly 
shown  as  in  Mr.  Burrell's  charming  specimens. 
It  is  probable  that  as  the  plant  varies  so  much 
from  seed  the  cultivated  forms  are  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  To  us  they  are  equally 
charming,  and  even  the  scent  seems  different. — 
Ed. 

Euonymus  radicans. — This  has  long  been 
recognised  as  but  a  climbing  variety  of  the  popu- 
lar E.  japonicus,  but  being  from  a  garden  point 
of  view  so  distinct,  it  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  if  occu- 
pying specific  rank.  The 
variegated  variety  is  far 
more  common  with  us  than 
the  green-leaved  form  and 
is  frequently  seen  employed 
as  an  edging  to  beds,  &c. 
When  treated  in  this  way  it 
may  be  often  seen  but  a  few 
inches  high,  though  if  se- 
cured to  a  wall  it  will  mount 
upward  pretty  quickly. 
Even  then  it  is  a  surprise  to 
read  what  Professor  Sargent 
says  of  it  in  Japan,  for  after 
speaking  of  E.  japonicus  he 
refers  to  E.  radicans  in  this 
way:  "The  scandent  va- 
riety is  a  hardier  plant,  found 
carpetirg  the  ground  under 
the  forests  of  Hokkaido,  and 
in  the  mountain  regions  of 
Hondo  climbing  high  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  which  it 
encircles  with  great  masses 
of  lustrous  foliage  borne  on 
stout  branches  stand-ng  out 
at  right  angles,  sometimes 
to  the  length  of  several  feet ; 
the  leaves  vary  from  1  inch 
to  4  inches  or  5  inches  in 
length  and  correspondingly 
in  width,  and  show  the  con- 
nection of  the  climbing  plant 
with  the  arborescent  type." 
— T. 

Propagating  hardy- 
shrubs. — A  great  many  hardy  shrubs,  especially 
the  deciduous  ones,  can  be  struck  readily  enough 
by  means  of  cuttings  put  in  the  open  ground,  and 
wheie  this  is  intended  to  be  carried  out  a  good  deal 
of  such  work  may  be  done  in  bad  weather,  that  is 
to  say,  the  cuttings  can  be  made  and  tied  up  in 
bundles  ready  to  insert  in  the  ground.  The  thin 
twiggy  shoots  should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
as  though  under  glass  these  weak  branches  strike 
more  readily  than  the  stouter  ones,  out  of  doors 
the  case  is  different,  as  the  harsh,  dry  winds  of 
March  are  very  trying  to  outdoor  cuttings.  A 
length  of  10  inches  to  a  foot  is  a  very  suitable  one 
for  the  cuttings,  and  they  should  be  cut  off  clean 
at  the  bass  with  a  sharp  knife.  In  planting  these, 
they  mufet  he  inserted  firmly,  and  at  a  sufficient 
depth  that  there  are  but  2  inches,  or  at  most  .S 
inches,  of  the  cutting  above  ground.  A  great} 
many  cuttings  can  be  put  into  a  very  limited 
space,  and  if  situated  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
position  so  much  the  better.  Root  cuttings  are 
available  for  the  propagation  of  a  few  shrubs,  and 
where  they  are  wanted  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  the  planting  season  to  obtain  roots  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  Clerodendron  trichotomum 
and  some  forms  of  Rhus  will  grow  readily  in  ths 
way.  A  method  of  increasing  many  shrubs  which 
might  be  more  often  practised  than  it  is  can  ba 
carried  out  with  but  little  trouble.     This  consists 
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in  dividing  them  after  the  manner  of  aherbaceoiH 
subject,  but,  of  couree,  it  is  only  available  for  a 
limited  number  of  plants.  Many  of  the  Spimac 
Deutziiia,  Philadelphus,  Hydrangeas,  and  other 
things  may  bo  increased  in  this  way,  and  with 
out  dividing  the  plant  it  is  often  possible  to 
detach  some  portions  with  a  few  attendant  roots, 
which  if  partially  cut  back  and  planted  will  in  a 
season  or  two  make  neat  little  bushea.  Besides 
these  methods,  layering  is  always  available  for 
the  increase  of  any  choice  shrub,  and  the  groat 
advantage  of  this  is  that  it  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
carried  out  without  disturbing  the  plant,  and 
though  the  production  of  roots  is  somewhat  slow, 
it  is  generally  speaking  pretty  certain. — T. 


SHRUBS   AT    BATH. 

Amonc    the  plants  that  survived   last  winter  at 
the  Royal  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  are  :  — 

Genista  Andreana 
capitata 
hispanica 
pungens 
radiata 
virgata 
Grislinia  littoralis 

macrophylla 
Hydrangea  paniculata 
Hypericum  aureum 
Moserianum 
oblongifolium 
patulum 
triflorum 
Hex  crenata 
mastacan-  Lavatera  Olbia 

Liquidambar  styraciflua 
Magnolia  exoniensis 
purpurea 
Soulangeana 
Nyssa  aquatica 
Olearia  Haasti 

ilicifolia 
Ononis  fruticosi 
rotundifolia 
Osmanthus  ilicifolius 
several      variegated 
fonns 
Paliurus  aculeatus 
Phillyrea  olrefolia 
Vilmoriniana 
Photinia  serrulata 
Ptelea  trifoliata 


.'Vbelia  rupestris 
Abies  Albertlana 
Acanthopanax     ricinifo- 

lium 
Azara  microphylla 
Berberis  Darwini 

Fortunei 

ilicifolia 

Jamesoni 

japonica 

stenophylla 

Thunbergi 
Buddleia  globosa 
Oi-salpinia  japonica 
Calycanthus  floridus 
Caryopteris 

thus 
Ceanothus  azureus 

a.  albus 

Oloire  de  Versailles 
Cham:urop3  Fortunei 
Choisya  ternata 
Cistus  albidus 
Citrus  trifoliata 
Clerodendron      trichoto- 

mum 
CoUetia  horrida 
Coronilla  Emerus 
Cytisus  capitatus 

priecox 

purpureus 
Desmodium  canadense 

panduliflorum 


Uiplopappuschryaophjl-  Raphiolepis  ovata 


lus 
Daphne  cneorum 

neapolitanum 

oleoides 
Daphniphyllum  glauces- 

cens 
EJaagnus  edulis 

reflexus 
Erinace  pungens 
E^callonia  macrantha 


Rhamnus  Alaternus 
Romnpya  Coulteri 
Rubus  australis 
Ru3cu8  hypoglossus 

racemosus 
Senecio  pulcher 
Solanum  crispum 
Spira-a  Thunbergi 
Stephanandra  flexuo3a 
Sophora  tetraptera 


pinguifolia 
salicornioides 
Traversi 
.Xanthoceras  sorbifolia 
^■ucca  filamentosa 


Euonymus  angustifolius    Veronica  Lindleyana 
Exochorda  Alberti  

grandiflora 
Fatsia  japonica 
tiarrya  elliptica 

Thureti 
Hamamelis  japonica 

Owing  to  the  early  part  of  the  summer  being 
dry,  several  of  the  plants  mentioned  did  not  shoiv 
tigns  of  life  until  very  late.  The  foliage  of  A/.xra. 
microphylla  (which  we  grow  as  a  shrub)  was  until 
well  info  August  (juitc  black  and  apparently  dead, 
notwithstanding  copious  waterings ;  it  is  now 
clothed  with  beautiful  healthy  foliage.  A  large 
plant  of  Exochorda  grandiHora  had  its  above- 
ground  parts  killed.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  turf 
was  removed  to  take  up  the  stump  with  the  view 
of  planting  something  else  in  its  place,  when  it 
was  seen  that  strong  shoots  wore  coming  up  from 
the  base.  J  quite  believe  that  many  somewhit 
tender  plants  which  were  partly  damaged  by  the 
evere  and  prolonged  frost  were  finished  off  by  the 


eubseejuent  spell  of  dry  east  wind  and  dry  sum- 
mer ;  I  know  such  was  the  case  here. 


Victoria  Park,  Bath. 


John  Milbitrn. 


EVERGREEN  WOODS. 
Fko.m  the  point  of  view  of  timber,  game,  beauty 
and  shelter,  the  question  of  planting  evergreen 
woods  is  an  important  one  for  the  country  gen- 
tleman, and,  considering  the  number  of  merely 
new  and  doubtful  trees,  the  (juestion  is  not 
always  a  very  simple  one  for  him.  We  have  a 
few  liardy  evergreen  trees,  which  everybody 
plants,  but  so  many  trees  have  been  introduced 
from  other  countries,  possessing,  no  doubt,  some 
good  qualities  in  their  own  country,  that  people 
are  apt  to  make  mistakes  and  plant  things  which 
can  never  become  in  our  country  timber  trees 
of  any  value.  But  more  important  far  than  the 
selection  of  trees  is  getting  out  of  our  heads  the 
common  skimpy  way  of  planting,  which  is  quite 
wrong  from  the  point  of  view  of  effect,  shelter, 
timber,  and  simplicity  of  working.  Whether 
one  is  on  the  airy  hills  of  Kilkenny  or  the  still 
cooler  hills  of  Derbyshire,  or  in  the  south  of 
Englarfd,  too  often  one  sees  that,  if  any  planting 
of  evergreen  trees  is  done  at  all,  it  is  done  in 
narrow  and  miserable  skirtings  to  roads  and 
fields,  entirely  wrong  from  tlie  point  of  view  of 
shelter  or  of  the  welfare  of  the  trees.  Very 
often  the  harsh  winds  cut  through  the  thin  line 
in  an  instant,  whereas  when  trees  are  massed 
properly,  as  they  are  in  Nature,  or  where  plant- 
ing is  properly  done  in  forests,  the  edge  of  the 
wood  catches  the  prevailing  wind,  and  within 
50  yards  one  finds  himself  and  the  trees  in 
shelter  and  warmth.  The  best  way  to  plant  is 
to  take  a  field  or  piece  of  ground  which  is  not 
very  valuable  for  arable  or  any  other  use  in 
these  days,  break  it  up,  and  plant  it  as  an  ever- 
green wood.  If,  as  often  occurs  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  there  are  few  or  no  evergreens 
among  the  masses  of  hard  wood  trees,  it  is  all 
the  better  if  we  can  place  an  evergreen  wood  in 
the  midst  of  Oak  and  like  woods,  because  birds 
can  get  shelter  and  protection  in  such  woods. 
Very  often,  in  estates  with  hard  woods  only, 
it  is  too  easy  for  the  poacher  to  see  the 
pheasants  clearly  against  the  sky  on  the  leafless 
trees. 

I'uderwood  that  used  some  years  ago  to  bring 
a  good  price,  even  £-20  an  acre,  is  now  often 
sold  for  le.ss  than  £o  when  saleable  at  all,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  almost  a  necessity  for  owners  of 
woods  to  reconsider  their  position  in  the  matter, 
and  to  replace  much  of  this  underwood  with 
trees,  because,  however  low  the  price,  one  can 
always  get  a  price  for  good  timber,  but  not  for 
underwood.  Therefore,  where  there  are  no 
poor  fields  or  useless  pieces  of  ground  that 
people  care  to  plant  afresh,  it  will  often  be 
worth  while  to  take  a  piece  of  already  planted 
wood  and  wholly  change  the  system,  and  so 
take  the  opportunity  of  planting  the  best  of 
our  evergreen  trees  as  well  as  any  others 
that  may  be  fancied.  After  trees  like  the 
Silver  Fir,  Scotch,  and  Austrian  Spruce— which 
last,  we  think,  should  be  planted  with  much 
discrimination,  as  in  many  southern  counties, 
on  the  plains  and  dry  hills,  it  is  often  a  poor, 
rusty  tree—  one  of  the  things  which  we  think 
should  always  be  planted,  not  merely  as  a 
specimen  on  a  lawn,  but  as  a  wood  or  grove,  is 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  stately  tree  grown  in 
a  wood  or  among  other  tall  trcis,  as  may  be 
seen  at  Shrubland.  The  Corsican  Pine  is  a 
remarkable  European  tree,  and  should  not 
be  forgotten,  as,  although  our  native  Scotch 
Firs  grow  rajiidly  in  almost  any  soil,  this 
surpasses  the  Scotch  in  rapid  growth.  The 
white    Pine    is    a    noble    tree    of    Northern 


America,  which  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  The  Swiss  Pine  is  as  hardy 
as  the  Scotch  Fir,  but  a  good  deal  slower ; 
still,  it  is  wortli  planting  here  and  thi-re  in 
woods.  The  black  Spruce,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Spruce  (pungens;  and  the  Austrian  P;ne 
are  all  trees  that  one  may  plant  with  confidence 
in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  also  the 
Colorado  Douglas  Fir,  which  is  distinctly  hardier 
than  the  Pacific  coast  tree.  Abies  Meuzieti  is 
also  a  fine  liardy  tree,  at  least  in  our  coast  dis- 
tricts. LawBon's  Cypress  is  a  very  free-growing 
tree,  but  we  often  find  it  making  half  a  dozen 
stems,  which  is  fatal  to  its  chances  of  becoming 
a  fine  tree.  Where  they  can  be  got  in  numbers, 
the  great  Californian  and  Rocky  Mountain 
Piceas  are  hardy  enough,  and  ought  to  do  well, 
especially  in  hilly  districts  where  there  is  abun- 
dant rainfall.  Thuja  gigantea  is  quite  a  hardy 
tree  and  a  very  graceful  one,  but  what  it  will 
form  in  time  in  P.ritain  we  have  no  great  evi- 
dence of  as  yet.  In  planting  woods  of  Pine  for 
beauty,  shelter  or  game,  we  should  never  omit 
the  common  English  Yew,  because  it  is  far 
better  than  most  conifers  introduced  into  our 
country.  The  Monterey  Pine,  a  handsome  tree, 
should  be  planted  only  in  coast  districts  or  on 
hills  in  the  south,  where  it  would  escape  the 
valley  frosts.  The  Hemlock  Spruce  is  one  of 
those  things  which,  except  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions, never  seem  to  make  fine  trees  out  of 
their  own  country. 

The  Virginian,  or  Red  Cedar,  although  not  a 
first-class  tree  as  regards  size,  is  very  picturesque 
and  hardy,  as  one  may  see  on  so  many  of  the 
cold  mountains  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
In  our  country  it  gives  a  very  sheltering,  com- 
forting effect  in  a  wood,  and  a  group  of  fifty  or 
so  together  is  very  useful  in  planting  an  ever- 
green wood  for  shelter  to  man  or  birds.  As 
regards  plants,  one  thing  should  be  said,  that 
it  is  rarely  worth  while  buying  large  ones  ; 
further,  never  buy  at  auctir.n  sales.  Young, 
well-grown  plants,  not  over  2  feet  high,  or  even 
less,  are  the  best  as  a  rule.  It  is  essential,  un- 
fortunately, in  our  country,  that  before  plant- 
ing the  ground  should  be  wired  in  all  district 
where  rabbits  and  hares  are  likely  to  feed  on 
the  young  trees.  To  be  efficient,  the  wire 
should  be  3  feet  G  inches  high,  and  0  inches  of 
that  should  be  inserted  firmly  in  the  groun-', 
the  whole  being  well  fixed  before  the  trees  are 
planted.  Where,  as  very  often  is  the  case, 
there  are  young  Larch  plantations,  it  is  easy  to 
get  the  best  stakes  for  supporting  the  wire. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  doubtful 
trees.  Some  are  never  satisfactory  in  Britain 
wherever  they  may  be  planted.  For  example, 
the  Deodar  Cedar  is  unfit  for  our  country, 
being  tender.  The  Redwood  of  California, 
which  is  a  fine  tree  in  its  own  country  and 
grows  jiretty  well  with  u.s,  is  injured  almost 
every  year  even  in  southern  parts  of  England. 
The  Wellingtonia  is  worthless  from  a  forest  or 
other  point  of  view  in  this  country.  Araucarias 
should  never  be  planted  in  any  woodland  work, 
nor  should  any  merely  curious  conifer.— i-VeW. 


Flowers  in  the  Isle  cfWight.— There  are 
plenty  of  signs  now  in  the  garden  cf  approaching 
spring.  The  following  are  in  blossom  here : 
Xiphion  Histrio,  Muscari  lingulatum,  M.  azureum 
robustum.  Anemone  fulgens,  tialanthus  nivalin, 
(i.  Cassaba,  G.  Aidin,  G.  Fosteri  (nearly  so),  ar.d 
several  of  Mr.  Allen's  beautiful  selections  :  Scilla 
sibirica,  S.  s.  pallida,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  Tii- 
teleia  uniflora,  Crocus  Imperati,  C.  biflorus,  C. 
vitellinus.  Cyclamen  coum,  Gentiana  acaulis. 
Hellebores,  &c.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
prase  of  .\iphion  Histrio  as  a  winter  flowering 
bulb.  I  think  the  first  blossom  opened  on 
January  4.— H.  Ewh.vnk. 
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Orchids. 


THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  ORCHIDS. 

The  popularity  to  which  Orchids  have  attained, 
the  risks  cultivators  face  to  obtain  them,  the 
amount  of  money  that  interested  persons  will 
spend  upon  them,  and  above  all  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  amateurs  commencing 
their  culture  testify  to  the  attractions  they  pos- 
sess. It  is  not,  as  has  been  urged  by  some, 
that  the  money  value  makes  them  so  attrac- 
tive, for  to  the  Orchid  lover  there  is  the  same 
charm  in  an  ordinary  species  costing  a  few 
shillings  as  in  the  choicest  and  most  expensive 
rarity,  and  although  a  commendable  desire  un- 
doubtedly exists  among  all  classes  of  growers  to 
possess  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  kinds  they 
can,  it  is  not  this  that  gives  the  real  zest  to 
Orchid  cultivation.  One  of  their  attractions  is 
the  desire  they  create  in  those  who  have  a  little 
knowledge  of  them  to  learn  more,  and  this  de- 
sire increases  as  it  is  accomplished,  so  to  speak. 
And  what  a  scope  for  the  student  who  comes  to 
them  with  a  view  to  knowing  them,  not  from  a 
botanist's  point  of  view,  to  classify  them  and 
reduce  them  to  genera,  species  and  varieties, 
but  in  a  natural  manner,  admiring  their  varied 
forms  and  colour,  gratified  by  their  delicate 
perfumes,  and  perhaps  wondering  at  their  mar- 
vellous structure.  This  is  the  real  form  of 
enjoyment  to  which  Orchid  growing  tends,  and 
the  owner  of  a  couple  of  score  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary kinds  may  indulge  in  it  almost  as  fully  as 
the  connoisseur  with  his  valuable  hybrids  and 
rare  gems.  Even  in  the  wild  Orchids  of  our 
woods  and  pastures,  the  contrivances  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species  by  insect  agency, 
the  mimicry  of  other  insects  in  the  floweis,  and 
many  other  interesting  points  open  up  a  very 
wide  field  of  observation.  True,  there  are 
some  people  that  cannot  or  will  not  see  these 
things,  who  say  they  fail  to  notice  any  resem- 
blance to  a  dove  in  the  flower  of  Peristeria,  to 
the  bee  in  our  native  Ophrys  apifera,  or  to  a 
butterfly  in  the  prettily  poised  blossoms  of  On- 
cidium  Papilio.  But  these  are  not  they  to 
whom  Orchids  appeal,  or  who  enjoy  their 
beauty  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  They 
admire  a  Cattleya  because  of  its  gorgeous 
colouring,  but  fail  to  note  the  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful texture  of  its  petals,  the  bright  blotch  of 
colour  that  attracts  the  insect  to  the  lip,  or  the 
lines  leading  to  the  column  that  it  must  travel 
before  reaching  the  pollen  to  fertilise  the  flower. 
As  hinted  above,  a  knowledge  of  botany  is  not 
essential  to  the  study  of  Orchids,  but  an 
acquaintance  with  the  functions  of  the  lead- 
ing parts  of  the  flower  will  be  of  service 
to  anyone  interested  in  them.  The  centre 
of  an  Orchid  flower  always  contains  what 
is  called  the  column,  and  in  this  are  com- 
bined the  stamens  and  pistil.  Outside  this 
are  the  three  petals,  and  again  the  sepals. 
One  of  the  petals  is  so  altered  in  Orchids  that 
it  is  not  usually  called  by  this  name,  but  by  that 
of  the  labellum  or  lip.  This  is  generally  an 
attractive  organ,  varying  more  in  form  and 
colour  than  any  other,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
specially  designed  to  attractinsectsto  the  column. 
Observation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
carried  out,  and  the  many  contrivances,  such  as 
intercepting  hairs,  conducting  lines  of  colour  or 
ridges,  wUl  be  found  a  most  attractive  pursuit 
and  one  of  never-failing  interest.  The  form  of 
the  lip  varies  so  widely  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  the  highly-developed  lip  of  the 
Cypripediums  is  the  same  organ  as  the  simple, 
though  showy,  one  of  some  of  the  Miltouias 
and  Oncidiums.  Then  take  the  lip  of  the  An- 
grsecums,   in  one  notable  instance  more  espe- 


cially forming  a  cavity  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
depth,  or  the  sensitive  and  beautifully- formed 
labellum  of  some  of  the  Bulbophyllums,  and 
these  flowers  alone  are  quite  a  revelation  to 
those  who  have  not  previously  known  them. 
Many  other  points  of  interest  crop  up  when 
examining  these  singular  flowers,  such  as  the 
many  species  that  twist  their  ovary  in  order  to 
bring  the  lip  into  a  suitable  position  for  catch- 
ing the  view  of  insects  and  making  a  place  for 
the  latter  to  alight  on.  Also  the  highly  sensi- 
tive antenuEe  formed  on  the  column  of  some 
Oatasetums.  To  anyone  who  grows  Orchids  and 
has  not  noticed  these  things  or  looked  into 
them  particularly,  I  would  say,  study  carefully 
the  next  blossom  of  any  Orchid  you  come 
across,  look  carefully  into  its  structure,-  and  if 
you  are  not  stilted  or  prejudiced  beforehand,  you 
will  at  once  find  a  new  and  delightful  interest 
in  them,  and  the  desire  to  know  more  of  their 
hidden  life  and  mysteries  will  assuredly  be 
yours.  H.   R. 

Cypripedium  Swanianutn. — This  pretty  hy- 
brid, the  result  of  crossing  C  Dayanum  with  C. 
barbatum,  was  first  raised  by  Mr.  Swan  when 
grardener  to  Mr.  Leach,  of  Manchester,  and  first 
flowered  in  1876.  It  is  now  fairly  plentiful  and 
easily  obtained.  In  habit  it  resembles  C.  Dayanum, 
but  the  tessellated  foliage  is  darker  than  in  that 
species.  The  Bowers  are  large  and  vary  eome- 
what,  those  of  a  plant  noted  recently  having  the 
dorsal  sepil  white  nearly  to  the  base  and  lines  of 
crimson-purple,  the  petals  yellowish  at  the  base, 
dull  brownish  red  at  the  tips,  the  pouch  deep 
crimson-purple. 

Cypripedium  Harrisianum. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  easily  grown  Orchids  in  existence,  and 
one  that  rever  fails  to  flower  freely  if  given  the 
little  attention  it  requires.  Although  of  hybrid 
origin,  it  is  plentiful  enough  to  be  freely  repre- 
sented in  all  collections,  and  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  extremely  variable.  Grow  it  at  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house  in  a  shady  corner  and 
keep  it  well  watered  at  the  root  and  fine  plants 
will  soon  be  had.  The  habit  is  like  that  of  C. 
villosum,  one  of  its  parents,  the  other  being  C. 
barbatum.  The  blossoms  have  large  dorsal  sejials, 
deep  purple  with  white  tips,  the  petals  and  pouch 
being  purple.  This  was  the  first  of  the  hybrid 
Cypripediums  raised  by  Mr.  Domin}-  for  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  flowered  first  as  far  back  as  1869. 

Dendrobium  superbiens.— This  fine  Austra 
lian  Dendrobe  is  still  in  flower,  the  richly  coloured 
blossoms  having  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
appearance.  Like  the  allied  D.  Phahunopsis,  it 
produces  its  blossoms  not  only  upon  the  new 
stems,  but  on  those  two  or  three  years  old.  They 
last  long  in  good  condition,  and  long  racemes  will 
produce  flowers  for  a  couple  of  montns.  D.  super- 
biens requires  to  be  grown  in  small  receptacles  not 
far  from  the  roof-glass,  and,  unlike  the  usual  de- 
ciduous kinds,  must  have  tropical  treatment  all 
the  year  round,  whether  resting  or  growing. 

OdontoglosBum  Reichenlieimj.— In  habit 
this  species  closely  resembles  Oncidium  tigrinum, 
the  large-ribbed  pseudo-bulbs  bearing  a  pair  of 
light  green  leaves,  and  producing  from  the  base  a 
long  branched  spike.  The  flowers  are  of  a  distinct 
shade  of  brownish-purple  more  or  less  spotted  and 
barred  with  greenish-yellow,  quite  distinct  from 
the  usual  set  of  Odontoglots.  The  best  place  for 
it  is  in  the  coolest  house  during  summer,  but  in 
winter  it  must  not  be  in  a  lower  temperature  than 
50°,  or  the  growth  will  start  but  weakly  or  not  at 
all.  It  may  be  easily  grown  in  medium-sized  pots 
in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  Sphagnum 
over  good  drainage.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and 
is  sometimes  classed  as  a  variety  of  0.  heve. 

OdontcgloESum  Rossi.— Many  beautiful  va- 
rieties of  this  species  are  constantly  appearing  ; 
indeed  it  seems  as  variable  as  many  others  that 
are  credited  with  many  named  forms.  A  very 
nic3  flower  I  have  now  open  has  the  sepals  and 
lip  of  the  purest  white  except  a  small  yellow  crest 


on  the  latter,  while  the  petals  are  white  in  ground 
colour  with  bright  reddish-brown  spots.  As  the 
flower  measures  over  .3  inches  across,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  majus  form,  but  this  name  has  been 
so  hackneyed  in  this  and  other  species  tliat  it  may 
be  taken  to  mean  nothing,  and  to  apply  it  to  a 
form  with  flowers  about  1 J  inches  across  is  absurd. 
-H.  R. 

Zygopetalnm  Mackayi  msjas. — A  large 
spike  of  a  fine  form  of  this  variety  comes  from  Mr. 
Pugh,  of  Boxted  Hall.  The  flowers  are  richly 
coloured  and  Tneasure  nearly  4  inches  across  the 
sepals,  and  the  lip  is  over  2  inches  in  width.  There 
are  few  more  useful  mid- winter  Orchids,  large 
plants  producing  a  number  of  flowers  which  last  a 
very  long  time  in  good  condition.  It  requires 
somewhat  liberal  culture  to  get  tba  best  results, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow.  Plants  potted 
in  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam-fibre,  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  will  go  on  for  a  number  of  years  with- 
out repotting,  the  large  fleshy  roots  not  taking 
kindly  to  disturbance. 


CATTLEYA   TRIAN.E. 

This  extremely  popular  Cattleya  is  once  more  in 
flower,  and,  as  usual  with  me,  the  light-coloured 
forms  are  the  earliest.  A  pretty  variety  now 
open  has  at  present  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
but  these  will  change  with  age  to  a  very  light 
rose,  the  lip  having  a  deep  and  rich  blotch  of 
crimson-magenta  in  front  and  a  yellow  throat. 
Other  flowers  show  more  or  less  variation  ;  in 
fact,  few  plants  can  be  found  with  flowers  exactly 
like  those  of  their  neighbours.  There  is  hardly  a 
more  suitable  plant  for  amateurs  having  a  house 
with  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  at  command, 
but  a  common  mistake  made  by  them  in  the  cul- 
ture of  Cattleyas  is  to  suppose  that  they  must 
have  a  season  of  dry  rest.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
C.  Triana;  keeps  well  to  its  proper  annual  routine 
of  growth  and  rest  without  any  help  from  the 
cultivator  beyond  the  usual  attention  to  the  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  house 
wherein  it  is  grown.  To  dry  the  plants  when  the 
pseudo-bulbs  have  attained  their  full  size  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  if  persisted  in  will  ruin  the 
strongest  and  best  of  plants.  Endeavour,  on  the 
contrary,  to  keep  the  bulbs  as  plump  and  healthy 
as  possible,  and  if  the  root  action  continues  brisk, 
keep  on  watering  just  as  often  as  the  plants  be- 
come dry  at  the  root.  There  is  an  important 
work  going  on  in  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  flower,  although  outwardly  no  signs  of  it 
are  apparent,  and  anything  like  an  exhausting 
7-efjime  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  as 
likely  to  cause  the  production  of  poor  and  easily 
injured  blossoms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  after  effect 
upon  the  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  to  over- 
water  at  this  season  is  almost  as  bad,  for  this 
treatment  irretrievably  injures  the  roots  and 
renders  them  incapable  of  performing  their 
functions  when  called  upon  later  on.  Driblets  of 
water  are  very  injurious,  for  not  only  are  the 
upper  roots  moistened  while  those  below  are 
starved,  but  the  bases  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
wetted  a  good  deal  oftener  than  is  good  for  them, 
containing,  as  they  do,  the  next  season's  growth 
in  embryo.  Give  a  good  soaking  then  when  it  is 
required,  and  leave  the  plants  until  they  are  get- 
ting well  on  the  dry  side  and  the  Mo-s  about 
them  begins  to  look  white  before  repeating  the 
dose,  and  little  harm  will  come  to  them  on  this 
score.  The  treatment  during  the  growing  season 
is  simple,  the  usual  Cattleya  house  temperature, 
with  adequate  supplies  of  moisture  at  the  root 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  being  all  that  is  necessary. 
Overhead  watering  in  dull  weather  is  decidedly 
injurious,  but  when  growing  freely  no  harm  can 
be  done  by  lightly  sprinkling  the  plants  on  hot 
days.  Care  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  water 
does  not  collect  in  the  centre  of  the  young  growths 
while  the  leaf  is  unfolding,  and  just  at  this  period 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  advantage  gained  by  syring- 
ing is  commensurate  with  the  risk  involved.  I 
usually  repot  this  species  about  April,  and  the 
ordinary  mixture  of  peat,  Sphagnutn,  and  pot- 
sherds, used  in  a  rough,  open  condition,  suits  it 
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admirabl}'.  All  the  sour  and  decayed  parts  of  summer  racemes  of  a  dozsn  or  more  of  its  showy 
the  compost,  toijether  with  any  dead  roots,  are  blossoms  ;  these  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter, 
removed  without  disturbing  the  ball  more  than  |  the  ground  colour  creamy  white  with  radiating 
ean  be  avoided,  and  after  repotting,  only  enough  '  lines  of  brown  and  yellow  and  a  prominent  yellow 
«ater  to  keep  <he  Moss  green  is  allowed  until  the  '  crest  on  ^he  lip.     It  was  introduced  in   1845   by 


roots  begin  to  run  among  the  new  material. 
White  Eoale  is  the  worst  insect  enemy,  this 
troublesome  pest  secreting  itself  during  winter 
under  the  sheathing  scales  of  the  rhizome  and 
soon  spreading  over  the  young  growth  if  not  kept 
in  check.  A  good  deal  may  be  done  by  winter 
cleaning,  but  if  the  plants  have  been  badly  at- 
tacked they  should  be  looked  through  frtijuently 
during  the  growing  season  and  sponged  with 
tepid  water  if  f  jund  necessary.  K. 


Mespr.1.  Low,  whose  collector  found  it  in  hot, 
marshy  positions  on  the  banks  of  the  Sirawak. 
It  requires  more  heat  than  some  of  the  other  kinds. 

C.  r.ARBATA  was  introduced  from  Northern  India 
in  1837,  and  is  a  winter  flowering  species  of  great 
value.  Its  habit  is  robust,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
being  large,  roundish,  and  bearing  a  pair  of  green 
leaves  each  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  erect,  bearing  many  flowers  each  about 
2k  inches  across.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are 
white,  the  latter  marked  with  brown. 

C.  CORRUCATA,  a  smaller  growing  plant  with 
light  green  ribbed  pseudo-bulbs,  is  well  worth 
growing  on  account  of  the  pure  white  flowers 
with  a  dense  yellow  centre  to  the  lip.  These  are 
plentifully  produced  upon  erect  racemes  in  early 


CCELOGYNES. 
The  flowering  of  C.  cristata,  the  specie.s  upon 
which   Dr.   Lindley   founded   this  well-marked 
and    de.sirable   genus  of  plants  in  1825,  is  an 
event  annually  looked  forward    to  by  growers 
who  have  a  good  stock  of  plants,  as  it 
ensures  a  gay  flowering  house  for  a  long     | 
time.     This  species  is  certainly  the  most     I 
popular,    the   free.st   flowering,  and  the     j 
most  generally  useful  of  all,  but  ther.^     j 
are    several   other   kinds    deserving    of 
more  attention  than  they  recsive.     All 
the  species  are   natives  of  various  parts 
of   Asia,    pseudo-bulbou3  epiphytes,  and 
of    comparatively    easy    culture.      The 
majority  thrive  well  in  the  intermediate 
or  Cattleya  house  and  like  for  the  most 
part  a  shady  position .     There  are  several 
ways  of  growing   them,    pots,    baskets, 
shallow  pans,  and  large  dressed  blocks 
all  being  used  for  difl'erent  kinds.     The 
practice  that  obtains  in  some  collections 
of  wiring  large  pieces  of  peat  to  blocks 
as  a  holding  for  C.  cristata  is  a  bad  one, 
as,  owing   to   the    amount  of   water   it 
requires  during  the  growing  season,  most 
of   the  peat    gets   gradually   silted  out, 
leaving   the     plants   loose   and    untidy- 
looking,   iu   addition   to   the   mess   the 
earthy  parts  make  about  the  house  and 
the  chance  of  hiding  afi'orded  for  wood- 
lice  and  other  insects.     Biskets  are  suit- 
able and  principally  used  for  C.  Dayana, 
C.  Massangeana,  and  sometimes  C.  cris- 
tata, the  two  former  having  long  pendu- 
lous racemes  that  show  to  great  advan- 
tage uuder  this  mode  of  culture.     For 
all  the  kinds  excepting  these  two,  how- 
ever, pots  or  pans  are   the  bast  recep- 
tacles.    Good  peat  fibre,  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  charcoal  form  as  good  a  compost  as 
any,  though  for  C.  cristata  a  little  leaf-mould  or 
even  fibrous  loam  may  with  advantage  be  added 
.so  long  as  the  mixture  is  not  made  too  heavy. 
Good  drainage  must  be  provided  in  all  cases, 
and  the  b>8t  time  to  repot  is  as  soon  as  possible 
after   the  flowers  are  over.     The  worst 
enemies  to   ('(clogynes   are  thrips,  red  spider 

and  a  small  brown  scale.  The  last  is  a  very  root,  so  when  repotting  it  is  well  to  gi7e  plenty  of 
troublesome  pest  if  once  allowed  to  get  head-  room,  and  by  annual  top  dressings  of  the  compost 
way  on  large   i>lant.s,  but  if  they  are  clean  to    described  above  the  plants  are  kept  in  good  con- 
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spring.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Khasia  Hills,  and 
was  introduced  in   1SC3. 

C.  CR1.STATA  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  de- 
scription, the  elegant  blooms  being  familiar  to 
everyone  interested  in  Orchids.  Large  specimens 
insect  '  °^  ^^'*  grand  old  kind  with  a  hundred  or  more 
spikes  of  flower  are  beautiful  at  this  time  of  year. 
It  is  rather  a  bad  plant  to  disturb  much  at  the 


begin  with,  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
keeping  thorn  .so  if  sponged  carefully  and  fre- 
quently. The  other  insects  are  the  result  of 
keeping  too  much  heat  and  a  dry  atmosphere 
about  the  plants,  and  the  reverse  conditions 
should  therefore  be  aimed  at  as  far  as  possible. 
Overhead  s]iriuklings  on  tine  bright  days  are 
very  beneficial  while  growth  is  active,  and  at 
this  time  the  roots  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  really  dry  for  any  length  of  time.  After 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  finished,  a  diminished 
supply  will  suflice,  but  these  must  always  be 
kept  plump  or  the  flower-spikes  will  bo  weak. 

CtKLocvNE  Asi'KKATA  is  a  vigorou'*-gro«'ing  spe- 
cies, a  native  of  Borneo,  and  produce?  in  early 


dition  for  years.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  plant,  the  white  form  alba,  or  hololeuca, 
being  the  most  distinct.  Other  good  forms  are 
the  Chatswoi  th  variety,  Lemoniana,  and  maxima. 
It  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1837. 

C.  Dayana  is  ((uite  a  distinct  plant,  the  long, 
elegant,  pendent  racemes,  comprising  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  flowers,  having  a  fine  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  light  yellow  on  the  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  being  plentifully  marked  with  rich  dark 
brown.  Being  a  native  of  Borneo,  it  Ukes  ample 
heat  and  moisture,  and  does  well  in  the  East 
India  house. 

C.  M.\ssANOKANA  was  introduced  from  Assam 
in   1879.      It   ij  an   ea?ily-grown   and   very  fre3- 


flowering  kind,  producing  long  pendent  racemes 
of  yellow  and  chestnut  brown  flowers  often  twice 
in  one  year.  It  is  named  after  a  Belgian  Orchid 
grower -M.  D.  Mas.sange,  with  whom  it  first 
flowered. 

C.  ocELLATA,  a  charming  little  species  from  Sik- 
kim,  was  introduced  in  1822.  The  semi-pendulous 
racemes  bear  about  four  or  five  flowers,  which  are 
pure  white  excepting  the  lip,  which  is  marked  with 
a  yellow  blotch  on  each  side  lobe,  from  which  the 
species  takes  its  name.  The  variety  maxima  is  a 
superior  plant,  with  large  and  sweetly-scented 
blossoms. 

C.  si'KciosA,  a  native  of  Java,  is  a  very  free- 
blooming  plant,  but  not  showy.  The  blossoms 
are  pale  brownish  green  on  the  segments,  the  lip 
being  beautifully  fringed  and  marked  with  reddish 
brown  and  pure  white.     Introduced  in  1845. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  species,  but  the 
above  are  the  most  easUy  obtained  and  generally 
useful,  and  all  of  them  are  worth  a  place  in  even 
limited  collections.  E. 


Cypripedium  ceaanthum. — This  fine  hybrid 
has  fortunately  become  cheap  enough  to  be  repre- 
sented in  ordinary  collections.  The  plant  is  free 
in  growth,  with  deep  green  leaves  and  large  showy 
flowers.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  greenish  below,  white 
on  the  upper  portion,  and  has  dotted  lines  of 
purple  and  violet,  together  with  a  few  large 
blotches  near  the  base.  The  petals  are  yellowish, 
with  dark  spots  at  the  base,  the  rest  of  them  as 
well  as  the  lip  being  of  a  deep  vinous  purple.  C. 
u-nanthum  was  first  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  its 
parents  being  0.  insigne  and  C.  Harrisonianum, 
and  it  has  since  been  raised  in  several  other  places. 
The  variety  superbum  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
from  C.  insigne  Maulei,  and  was  first  flowered  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  18S5,  nine  years  after  the  type. 
It  delights  in  abundant  heat  and  moisture  and  a 
shady  position. 
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PLATE   1050. 

THE  SEA  BUCKTHORN. 

hippoph.e  khamnoides. 

(with  a  colocked  plate.*) 

The  fine  illustration  of  fruiting  twigs  of  the 
Sea  Buckthorn  will  draw  special  attention  to 
one  of  our  handsomest  native  shrubs  which  is 
not  so  often  met  with  in  gardens  generaUy  as 
its  high  merits  as  an  ornamental  shrub  warrant. 
Indeed  it  is  so  little  known  to  some  people,  that 
one  reads  in  The  Garden  of  a  gentleman  col- 
lecting seeds  of  it  in  Italy  and  asking  for  infor- 
mation as  to  its  treatment,  evidently  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  discovered  a  choice 
exotic.  Though  it  is  essentially  a  sea-shore 
shrub,  being  found  in  more  or  less  abundance 
in  various  parts  of  the  coast  in  England  as  far 
north  as  Berwick,  it  is  quite  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  it  will  not  succeed  except  near 
the  sea.  As  a  fact  it  develops  its  full  beauty 
in  the  rich  soils  of  inland  gardens,  flourishing 
to  perfection  in  such  inland  counties  as  Notting- 
ham and  Buckingham.  I  have  noticed  also  that 
it  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  for  it  not  only 
lives,  but  thrives  iu  any  but  the  rankest  clay  and 
the  hungrie.st  of  heath  soils.  It  revels  in  chalky 
soil,  and  on  some  of  the  sandy  dunes  on  the 
Normandy  coast  I  have  seen  it  used  for  bind- 
ing the  shifting  sands,  though  naturally  under 
such  adverse  conditions  it  grows  only  as  a 
stunted  bush.  The  ideal  place  for  it  is  a 
dampish  spot  near  a  running  stream,  a  lake  or 
pond,  where  the  subsoil  is  always  moist,  and  I 
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cannot  point  to  a  better  example  of  a  flourishing 
group  of  Buckthorn  than  that  fine  mass  of  it 
which  for  some  years  past  has  been  a  great 
attraction  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  by  the  margin  of  the  1  ke  at  Kew  in 
front  of  the  Pahn  house.  Theie  it  is  raised 
■well  above  the  water-level  and  associated  with 
Bamboos  and  other  plants  that  are  partial  to 
moisture.  At  the  present  time  the  plants  are 
densely  hung  with  orange-red  berries,  and  have 
been  so  since  August. 

In  every  phase  of  growth  the  Buckthorn  is 
■handsome,  for  its  foliage  is  of  that  peculiar  sil- 
very grey  that  is  so  telling  in  association  with 
the  ordinary  greenery.  But  its  value  is  chiefly 
as  a  bright  autumn  and  winter  shrub.  The 
complaint  sometimes  heard  that  it  refuses  to 
berry  in  certain  places  is  solely  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  pollen-bearing  plants,  for  the 
shnib  being  bi-sexual,  it  is  necessary  to  have  one 
or  more  male  shrubs  among  the  mass  of  berry- 
bearing  shrubs,  and  therefore  in  planting  a 
mass  of  Buckthorn  it  is  necessary  to  plant  a 
few  male  plants.  When  the  shrubs  are  with- 
out berries  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  single  out 
the  pollen  bearing  from  the  beiry-bearing, 
though  the  more  upright  growth  of  the  former 
and  the  mors  twiggy  growth  of  the  latter  are 
fairly  evident  differences  between  the  sexes. 
Nurserymen  gererally  keep  the  sexes  distinct 


delightful  shrub  which  is  here  brought  under 
notice.  An  additional  point  of  interest  in 
Hippophre  is  found  in  the  beauty  of  the  stellate 
or  star-like  hairs  that  clothe  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  as  seen  under  a  microscope.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Boverton  Redwood  gave  an  illustration 
in  The  Garden  of  one  of  these  hairs,  and  it  is 
worth  while  reproducing  it.  Although  the 
diameter  of  the  hairs  measures  no  more  than 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  as  many  as  sixty  or 
seventy  rays  were  counted  in  each  star  under 
a  half-inch  objective  seen  by  transmitted  light. 
These  beautiful  stellate  hairs  on  the  cuticle  of 
the  leaf  are  common  to  many  of  the  species  in 
the  same  family  (Ela^agnaceje),  such  as  Elajag- 
nus,  Shepherdia,  and  also  in  Al^ssum,  Onosma, 
and  other  plants.  W.  Goldring. 
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Stellate  hairs  of  Hippophw  rhamnoidis. 

so  that  in  ordering  plants  two  or  three  of  the 
pollen-bearing  kind  should  be  sent  to  a  score  of 
the  berry -bearing. 

In  a  wild  state  it  is  generally  seen  as  a  strag- 
gling bush,  and  in  sheltered  spots  these  rise  8 
feet  or  10  feet  high.  In  the  rich  soil  of  gardens 
it  grows  taller,  and  by  stem-pruning  it  so  as  to 
induce  the  top  to  grow  tall  it  will  rise  twice  as 
high.  Loudon  records  a  specimen  at  Syon 
House  forty  years  ago  which  was  33  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  11  inches  in  diameter  and  a 
spreading  round  head  J~  feet  across — quite  a 
tree.  This  size  is  very  exceptional,  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  fo  large.  This  species  is  distri- 
buted in  a  wild  state  throughout  Central  and 
South  Europe,  and  outlying  varieties  of  it 
reach  into  Asia.  The  narrow-leaved  variety 
called  salicifolia,  or  the  Willow-leaved  Buck- 
thorn, is  wild  in  the  North  and  Central  Asia 
and  the  Himalayas,  but  though  the  leaves  are 
longer  and  the  growth  somewhat  more  robust, 
it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  type,  and 
as  it  cannot  be  purchased  in  English  nurseries, 
there  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  it.  Loudon 
mentions  a  variety,  angustifolia,  with  narrow 
leaves  and  more  ornamental  than  the  type,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  now  in 
cultivation,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
variety  sibirica,  which  he  also  records,  as  well  as 
a  red-berried  variety  which  was  at  one  time  seen 
in  Holland.  If  we  could  get  a  variety  with 
evenredder  berries  than  our  ownkiud  it  would  be 
of  great  value  to  us.  In  the  meanwhile  let  us 
make  the  best  use  of  and  fully  appreciate  the 
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Chicory  for  coukikg. — Were  the  good  qualities 
of  this  vegetable  better  known  it  would,  I  feel 
sure,  take  a  prominent  position  as  a  green  vege- 
table to  be  used  tor  cooking  (similarly  to  Spinach) 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  Here  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  it  whenever  obtainable,  and  I 
grow  a  good  breadth  for  the  double  purpose  of 
supplying  plenty  of  green  leaves  during  summer 
and  salad  in  winter.  Plucking  the  leaves,  if 
done  judiciously,  has  no  weakening  effect  on  the 
crowns,  and  as  I  grow  many  more  roots  than  are 
required  for  supplying  salad,  I  have  ?uificient 
selected  for  this  at  the  thneof  lifting,  and  the  sur- 
plus roots,  packed  thickly  in  boxes,  working  a 
little  soil  amongst  them,  are  then  placed  in  the 
early  Fig  house,  where  the  gentle  forcing  tem- 
perature soon  helps  a  second  crop  of  leaves  to  de- 
velop. These  give  many  acceptable  dishes  before 
the  plants  are  spent.  Coming  in  mid-winter,  they 
add  to  the  rather  limited  supply  of  green-stuffs. 
It  is  wise  to  bring  the  Chicory  indoors  as  soon  as 
the  house  is  started,  as  it  will  not  bear  strong  heat 
and  should  make  its  growth  in  the  rather  low 
temperature  given  in  the  early  days  of  forcing. 
For  this  purpose  the  large-leaved  Witloof  is  the 
best  varietj'. 

Parsley. — The  constant  demand  for  this  is 
liable  at  times  to  exceed  the  supply,  and  unless 
special  means  have  been  taken  to  bring  some  on 
under  glass  in  readiness  for  February  and  March, 
a  dearth  is  more  liable  to  come  in  those  months 
than  at  any  other  time.  Big  sowings  made  during 
the  previous  year  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
on,  for  the  autumn  growth  is  liable  in  some 
seasons  to  go  off  wholesale  and  to  be  unfit 
for  garnishing.  I  make  a  practice  of  planting 
a  frame  in  autumn  with  thinnings  from  the  main 
crop,  which  have  by  that  time  got  rather  large,  but 
which  transplant  readily  and  grow  into  good 
plants  by  winter,  and  nothing  is  more  satisfactory 
in  a  scarce  time  or  when  the  ground  outside  is 
covered  with  a  deep  coating  of  snow  than  to  have 
such  plants  frora  which  to  gather  as  required.  If, 
however,  this  has  not  been  done  and  there  is  any 
danger  of  a  break  in  the  supply,  plants  lifted  now 
and  put  into  boxes  or  pots  will  soon  come  into 
growth  again  if  they  are  placed  in  a  gentle  grow- 
ing temperature,  but  no  attempt  must  be  made  to 
unduly  force  them  into  growth  or  the  leaves  will 
become  flabby  and  useless. 

Plantixi!. — Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the 
weather  has  remained  mild  and  very  little  rain 
has  fallen,  so  that  digging  operations  have  not 
been  delayed  and  the  ground  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  planting  such  things  as  Chinese  and 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Shallots,  and  Garlic. 
These  plants  being  hardy,  no  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  early  planting,  and  I  think  they 
are  all  benefited  by  it.  The  young  shoots  on 
Chinese  Artichokes  are  especially  brittle,  and  the 
tubers  never  seem  quite  at  rest,  so  that  the  earlier 
they  are  planted  the  less  danger  there  is  of  break- 


ing the  main  shoot,  and  on  the  preservation  of 
this  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  size  of  the 
tubers  that  will  form  the  present  year's  crop,  and 
they  are  so  small  naturally  that  no  means  of  in- 
creasing their  size  should  be  neglected.  They 
succeed  best  in  damp,  well-manured  ground, 
and  in  a  light  sandy  soil  I  find  that  a  little 
shade  is  beneficial,  though  it  should  not  be  given 
by  overhanging  trees.  I  plant  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  setting  the  tubers  6  inches  deep  and  about 
12  inches  aparD  in  the  row.  This  is  deeper  than 
generally  recommended,  but  I  think  the  natural 
habit  of  growth  warrants  the  extra  depth. 

Jerusalem  Artk/hoke. — This  is  a  generally  ne- 
glected vegetable — by  this  I  mean  that  little  trouble 
is  given  to  its  cultivation,  this  neglect  going  so 
far  in  some  places  as  to  let  the  plants  take  care  of 
themselves  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  simply 
digging  a  few  tubers  as  required  and  letting  those 
which  escape  the  eye  at  the  time  of  digging  go  to 
produce  the  succeeding  crop,  without  any  attempt 
to  give  a  change  of  soil  or  proper  planting.  This 
is  certainly  a  mistake,  for  small  and  rough  tubers 
of  inferior  quality,  and  which  are  more  than  half 
wasted  in  preparation  for  cooking,  are  the  result. 
A  change  of  soil,  though  beneficial,  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  provided  the  ground  has  been 
well  dug  and  manured  and  that  proper  care  is 
taken  both  at  planting  time  and  afterwards,  when 
the  plants  show  through  the  ground,  to  get  rid 
of  all  superfluous  tubers  which  may  be  found. 
Close  planting  is  a  mistake,  and  the  best  results 
are  had  from  plants  set  out  about  3  feet  by  2  feet, 
the  tubers  from  these  being  large  and  shapely.  I 
have  proved  that  the  crop  is  heavier  and 
better  in  hot  and  dry  seasons  than  in  those  of 
the  opposite  character,  and  it  has  been  abnormally 
heavy  when  the  plants  have  come  to  the  flowering 
stage,  so  that  an  elevated  position  in  the  fullest 
exposure  to  sunlight  should  be  selected.  The 
new  white  skinned  variety  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  purple  in  colour,  and  probably  some- 
what better  in  shape,  though  I  think  this  is  more 
a  question  of  cultivation  than  of  variety. 

Shallots  and  Garlic. — These  may  be  treated 
of  together,  the  cultivation  being  identical.  A 
sloping  border  in  full  sun  suits  them  best,  and 
the  ground  will  require  no  manure  at  the  time 
of  planting,  provided  the  previous  crop  has  re- 
ceived a  fair  dressing.  This  I  usually  provide 
for  late  Endive,  and  the  Shallots  follow  this  with 
no  further  preparation  than  shallow  digging. 
Plant  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  setting  the  Cloves  0 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  planting  firmly  and  just 
allowing  the  tip  of  each  to  appear  above  the  soil. 
The  largest  Cloves  should  be  used  for  planting, 
but  I  prefer  the  old  and  somewhat  small  vajiety 
of  Shallot  to  the  Jersey  variety,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  size,  but  does  not  keep  nearly  so  well 
as  the  other. 

Cabbages. — There  has  been  no  check  to  these 
so  far  this  winter,  consequently  even  mid-August 
sown  plants  have  got  very  forward  and  are  tender, 
so  that  anj-thing  like  severe  frost  is  sure  to  damage 
the  crop.  If  the  good  old-fashioned  plan  of  draw- 
ing up  the  soil  into  ridges  against  the  plants  has 
not  been  carried  out,  I  strongly  advise  that  this 
be  done  without  delay  ;  the  apex  of  the  ridge  to 
be  brought  well  above  the  base  of  the  lowest 
leaves,  as  that  portion  of  the  stems  just  below 
these  leaves  is  most  susceptible  to  injury.  With 
sturdy  plants  of  dwarf  varieties  this  is  easily  done, 
and  by  having  the  ground  drawn  into  ridge  and 
furrow  form,  only  a  very  slight  fall  of  snow,  which 
would  be  of  no  use  on  the  flat,  is  necessary  to  still 
further  protect  the  plants.  Before  drawing  the 
soil  up  to  the  plants  give  it  a  good  sprinkling  of 
soot,  and  repeat  the  dose  after  the  work  is  com- 
pleted ;  this  will  be  useful  as  a  fertiliser  later  on, 
and  as  a  present  protection  from  slugs  and  grubs. 
Seakale. — Where  forcing  in  the  open  ground 
is  practised,  plenty  of  time  should  be  given  to 
allow  of  slow  growth,  as  the  best  produce  is  that 
which  has  been  forced  in  the  most  gentle  heat. 
New  and  raw  stable  manure,  even  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  or  greater  bulk  of  leaves,  is  apt  to 
generate  too  great  a  heat,  and  my  practice  is  to 
use  a  large  proportion  of  the  least  rotten  part  of 
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the  linings  and  hotbeds  used  in  the  frame  ground 
during  the  previous  summer.  If  it  be  foun(i  that 
this  is  too  slow  in  setting  up  fermentation,  it  can 
be  easily  set  going  by  putting  in  here  and  there  a 
few  forkfuls  of  fresh  manure  in  holes,  which  may 
be  opened  to  receive  it.  A  good  deptli  of  such 
material  should  be  used  in  covering  tlie  pots,  as, 
once  the  heat  has  risen,  it  ought  to  be  retained  to 
the  last  without  any  further  addition  of  fresh 
manure.  A  long  narrow  bed,  covering,  say,  three 
rows  of  crowns,  will  be  found  better  than  a  ehorttr 
and  wider  one,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  centre 
will  at  times  get  too  hot  and  spoil  the  crowns  at 
that  part  of  the  bed. 

Gas-lime.— There  is  still  time  left  for  top- 
dressing  ground  intended  for  the  main  crop  of 
Carrots  and  such  late-sown  things  with  this  power- 
ful manurial  and  anti-grub  agent.  A  good  dress- 
ing of  finely-broken  gas-lime  put  on  the  surface 
now— leaving  the  digging  to  be  done  some  weeks 
later— will  do  a  great  deal  towards  freeing  the 
plots  of  many  grubs.  At  one  time  I  found  it 
impofsible  to  grow  good  main-crop  Carrots,  as, 
no  matter  what  the  season  may  have  been,  the 
roots  were  always  attacked  by  the  grubs  and 
spoiled.  I  now  sow  on  the  same  plot  year  after 
year,  this  plot  getting  an  annual  dressing  of  gas- 
lime,  and  the  grubs  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, M-hile  the  crops  are  excellent.  Where 
gas  is  home-made  it  is  neces.sary  to  see  that 
the  lime  has  not  become  too  foul  or  impregnated 
with  tar,  as  this  would  poison  the  ground  if  used, 
and  as  this  fouling  is  not  uncommon  in  small  gas 
purifiers,  we  must  be  guided  as  to  fitness  by  the 
colour.  Gaslime  may  be  considered  safe  to  use 
when  of  a  bright  arsenic-green,  and  any  darker 
than  this  should  be  avoided.         J.  C.  Tallack. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Peach  iiorsES.— The  fruit  in  the  earliest  house 
will  by  this  be  set  and  have  commenced  swelling. 
The  syringe  should  be  freely  used  at  the  time  of 
closing  to  keep  the  trees  clean,  as  aphides  are  apt 
to  make  their  appearance  at  this  stage,  especially 
when  much  fire-heat  has  been  applied.  Happily, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  resort  to  hard  forcing 
this  season  owing  to  the  mild  weather.  Disbud- 
ding must  also  be  taken  in  hand  before  growth  is 
too  far  advanced,  as  this  should  be  done  by  de- 
grees. The  strongest  and  least  ripened  wood  will 
require  attention  first,  as  this  is  apt  to  push  more 
vigorously  than  those  shoots  that  were  well 
ripened  and  thickly  studded  with  flower-buds. 
When  disbudding,  first  select  those  growths  you 
intend  to  remain,  one  of  which  should  always  be 
as  near  to  the  base  of  the  previous  year's  growth 
as  possible,  and  another  at  the  tip ;  those  where 
there  is  fruit  ought  to  be  left  for  a  time,  as  they 
act  as  nurses  in  assisting  to  supply  it  with  sap. 
By  the  time  the  trees  have  all  been  gone  over 
they  will  be  in  active  growth,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  looked  over  again  before  this  is  too  far  ad- 
vanced. This  time  the  points  should  be  pinched 
out  of  those  that  were  left  to  act  as  nurses  to  the 
fruit,  and  all  others  except  those  intended  to 
furnish  the  fruiting  wood  for  another  season 
should  be  removed. 

Succession  houses  will  now  be  coming  into 
bloom,  and  should  we  have  a  spell  of  cold  weather 
similar  to  that  of  last  year,  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  application  of  too  much  fire-heat  till  the 
fruit  is  set ;  better  let  the  temperature  fall  a  few 
degrees  than  have  the  pipes  too  hot.  On  fine 
sunny  days  when  the  flowers  are  expanded  and 
the  pollen  dry,  give  the  branches  a  sharp  tap  or 
two  to  cause  fertilisation.  Unheated  houses 
ought  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  buds  getting  too  forward,  for  with 
such  weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing  this 
will  be  sure  to  happen  unless  a  check  be  given  to 
retard  growth. 

Early  vinerv.— The  berries  on  pot  Vines  will 
now  be  swelling,  and  will  therefore  need  thinning. 
This  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  fairly  set,  for  the  hnger  the 
bunches  remain  unthinned  the  more  the  berries 
rob  the  Vines  of  that  support  which  those  left 


ought  to  receive.     Care  must  also  be  exercised  in 

ventilation,  for  though  the  weather  has  been  mild, 
there  has  been  an  absence  of  sun  ;  the  young  leaves 
are  therefore  very  tender.  Sudden  outbursts  of 
sunshine  would  have  serious  efieots  on  the  foliage 
unless  it  is  kept  fairly  hardened  by  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere.  Where  too  much  moisture  is  ufcd 
and  the  panes  of  glass  are  small,  the  leaves  at  this 
dull  period  .are  apt  to  be  very  flimsy ;  therefore 
those  having  charge  of  the  houses  must  keepa  sharp 
look  out  to  see  that  the  leaves  do  not  get  scalded. 
The  night  temperature  may  be  raised  to  65"  when 
mild,  allowing  the  thermometer  to  fall  a  few 
degrees  when  frosty.  On  bright  sunny  days  it 
may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  80°,  provided  air  is 
admitted  so  as  to  prevent  a  draught. 

The  succession  vinery  will  now  be  pushing, 
and  this  season  the  Vines  should  break  stronger 
than  usual,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  admit  air 
both  day  and  night,  there  being  an  absence  of 
that  harsh  weather  so  often  experienced  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Muscats  forced  thus  early  need 
special  care,  as  they  require  a  greater  amount  of 
heat  to  induce  them  to  break,  and  this  must  if 
possible  be  accompanied  with  sufficient  ventila- 
tion to  induce  a  robust  growth,  otherwise,  though 
plenty  of  bunches  may  show,  the  berries  will  fail 
to  set  properly  on  account  of  the  flowers  not 
being  thoroughly  developed.  Where  the  Vines 
are  growing  in  outside  holders,  see  that  the  fer- 
menting material  placed  thereon  does  not  get 
cold,  or  root  action  will  not  be  so  active.  Black 
Hamburghs  will  do  with  much  less  heat,  though 
they  must  be  treated  similarly  in  other  respects. 
For  the  former  a  night  temperature  of  65°  should 
be  maintained,  while  for  the  latter  8°  or  10°  less  at 
this  stage  will  sutlioe. 

Late  houses. — As  these  become  cleared  of 
fruit,  prepare  them  for  starting  by  thoroughly 
cleansing  both  wood-work  and  glass.  The  rods, 
too,  should  be  washed  with  soft  soap  water  to 
which  a  little  petroleum  or  some  other  well-known 
insecticide  has  been  added.  Where  Grapes  are 
still  hanging,  keep  the  houses  as  cool  and  dry  as 
possible  to  prevent  undue  shrivelling. 

RIei.iins — The  earliest  batch  of  these  will  now 
be  ready  for  planting  out  or  potting  on  into  their 
fruiting  pots.  Where  the  latter  mode  is  practised 
have  the  pots  well  drained  and  the  soil  warmed 
before  potting.  If  turf  that  has  not  been  laid  up 
for  some  time  be  used,  thoroughly  examine  it  for 
wireworm,  the  larv;c  of  the  crane  fly,  and  other 
like  pests.  Where  lime  is  deficient  in  the  soil, 
add  this  either  in  the  shape  of  old  mortar  or 
newly  tlaked,  the  former  being  preferable  where 
it  can  be  obtained.  Unless  the  soil  be  very  re- 
tentive, make  it  as  firm  as  possible  when  potting, 
as  this  will  prevent  a  too  rapid  root  action,  and 
consequently  short-jointed  growth.  When  planted 
out  and  the  old  form  of  fermenting  material  is 
used  for  bottom-heat,  place  a  layer  of  sods  over 
this,  the  grass  side  downwards,  before  putting 
on  the  soil.  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  this 
too  solid  at  first,  but  after  the  roots  have  taken 
hold  and  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  make  it  firm 
by  ramming.  Avoid  planting  too  deeply,  as  this 
is  apt  to  cause  the  plants  to  rot  off  at  the  collar. 
They  ought  not  to  be  planted  deeper  than  they 
were  when  in  the  pots,  and  the  soil  should  slope 
away  gradually  from  them.  Maintain  a  brisk 
heat  of  about  70°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or 
15°  by  sun  heat,  when  air  should  be  admitted,  to 
keep  the  plants  sturdy  and  put  substance  into 
the  foliage. 

Haruy  kruit. — Those  who  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  mild  weather  will  by  this  have  brought 
all  pruning  and  nailing  of  trees  against  walls, 
with  the  exception  of  Peaches  and  Figs,  to  a  close. 
All  such  work  with  me  has  been  finished  some 
time,  so  that  more  time  is  available  for  looking 
after  orchard  trees  that  still  remain  unpruned. 
Where  any  trees  on  walls  still  re(iuire  nailing,  this 
should  be  brought  to  a  close  .as  early  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  borders  may  be  dug  and  got 
ready  for  sowing  or  planting.  Where  these  are 
cropped  annually,  unless  fertilisers  are  liberally 
used,  they  become  so  exhausted  that  the  trees  fail 
to  make  satisfactory  progress,  and  where  the  latter 


show  any  signs  of  exhaustion  the  roots  must  have 
attention.  On  account  of  the  borders  being  dug 
for  the  vegetable  crops,  many  of  the  roots  near 
the  surface  are  destroyed,  thus  causing  them 
to  go  much  deeper  than  is  desirable.  The  roots 
having  thus  to  battle  with  the  vegetable  crops  for 
support,  must  be  assisted  if  jjossible  by  taking  out 
a  trench  below  the  depth  to  which  the  ground  has 
been  dug,  and  after  forking  some  of  the  exhausted 
soil  from  between  the  tree  roots  replace  it  with  a 
richer  material.  Few  gardens  are  overdone  with 
manure,  and  in  many  places  there  is  a  dithculty 
in  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  needs.  I  lately  had  occasion  to  remove 
Eome  turf  from  a  sloping  bank,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  after  so  much  wet  to  find  that  the  soil 
2  inches  down  was  quite  dr3%  It  will  be  readily 
understood  then  how  fruit  trees  in  such  places 
must  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture.  Where  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  liquid  manure  collected  in 
tanks  from  the  farmyard,  this  may  be  beneficially 
used  at  the  present  time  by  being  applied  to  the 
roots  of  fruit  trees  in  borders  that  are  intended  to 
be  planted  later  on  with  vegetable  crops.  Often 
along  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  the  soil  is  so  dry 
that  plants  soon  become  exhausted,  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  thoroughly  moisten  it  to  any  depth 
when  carrying  a  crop,  advant3ge  should  be  taken 
of  the  present  mild  weather  to  do  so.  The  soil 
should  be  removed  from  around  the  stem  of  each 
tree  and  placed  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  away,  so  as 
to  form  a  basin  to  hold  the  liquid,  and  when  the 
ground  has  become  sufficiently  dry  again  the 
border  may  be  dug  and  prepared  ready  for  plant- 
ing. Cherry  trees  as  a  rule  are  gross  feeders,  and 
unless  ample  support  be  afforded  them  at  the  time 
of  setting  their  fruit,  they  are  often  attacked  with 
black  fly,  which  seriously  afl'ects  the  prospect  of  a 
crop.  Those  who  have  any  doubt  about  their 
borders  being  dry  would  do  well  to  look  to  them 
at  the  present  time,  and,  if  dry,  to  thoroughly 
moisten  them.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAPES  FOR  MARKET. 

Directly  fruit  growers  discover  a  certain  c'ass 
of  fruit  selh  at  somewhat  higher  prices  than 
others,  then  a  great  rush  is  made  for  it,  and  the 
consequence  is  an  over-production  and  great 
depreciation  in  prices.  If  three  or  four  years 
ago  an  authority  had  been  consulted  as  to  what 
(Jrapes  to  plant  extensively  with  a  view  to  mar- 
keting the  produce,  the  advice  would  have  been 
given  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  Gros  Colman. 
No  other  Grape  at  that  time  and  up  to  the 
last  season  or  two  paid  so  well,  and  there 
seemed  no  probability  of  this  large-berried, 
poorly- flavoured  Grape  ever  becoming  too  plen- 
tiful, but  either  this  has  really  happened  or 
the  rage  for  the  larger  or  showy  varieties  of 
fruit  is  on  the  decrease.  Then  we  have  to 
reckon  with  a  heavy  supply  of  Grapes  from  the 
Cape  which  were  to  reach  us  in  time  for  the 
Christinas  festivities,  the  pushing  growers  hav- 
ing their  own  representatives  visiting  the  towns 
and  booking  orders  for  direct  consignments.  It 
is  true  these  Cape  Grapes,  as  far  as  appearance 
is  concerned,  compare  rather  badly  with  Eng- 
lish Grapes,  but  they  serve  to  keep  down  the 
prices  all  the  same.  Instead  of  the  best  samples 
of  Gros  Colman  realising  during  November, 
December  and  January  33.  and  upwards  per 
pound,  2s.  is  considered  a  good  price  ;  second 
quality  fruit,  and  which  preponderates,  fetching 
9d.  per  pound  less.  Whether  it  pays  to  grow 
Gros  Colman  at  that  price  is  a  moot  point. 
Fortunately,  market  growers  are  not  afraid  to 
crop  their  rods  heavily,  Gros  Colman  maturing 
the  heaviest  weight  of  fruit  of  all  without  appa- 
rently suffering  greatly  from  the  strain,  always 
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provided  the  roots  are  fed  well.  There  need  be 
no  panic,  no  rooting  out  of  Vines,  and  another 
headlong  increase  ia  the  number  of  Tomato 
I)lants  grown.  If  the  Vines  appear  to  be 
"played  out,"  then  by  all  means  root  them  up, 
re-make  the  bonier  or  renew  the  old  one,  re- 
plant with  Vin^s,  and  also  grow  Tomatoes  ex- 
tensively till  such  time  as  too  much  shade  is 
afforded  by  the  Vines. 

Now  arises  the  question,  shall  we  still  pin 
our  faith  to  Oros  Uolman,  or  shall  we  try  a 
little  more  variety  i  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
change  is  desirable.  No  doubt  Gros  Colman 
will  always  remain  the  leading  Grape,  but  it  is 
evident  enough  other  varieties  are  also  in 
request.  At  one  time  we  on  this  side  of  the 
water  stood  but  a  poor  chance  of  making  early 
Grapes  pay  well,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  now  more  room  for  not  only  early,  but  second 
early  and  midaeason  Grapes.  Some  few  of  the 
Channel  Island  growers  continue  to  send  good 
ear]}-  Grapes  across,  but  with  these  also  comes 
a  lot  of  rubbish,  or  foxy  red  Hamburghs  and 
such  like.  In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  ex- 
cise officers,  Vines  and  eyes  of  Gros  Colxan, 
Alicante,  and  Gros  Maroc  have  been  imported, 
and  now  large  quantities  of  late  Grapes  from 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  help  to  swell  the  supplies 
in  Covent  Garden,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere. 
The  great  rush  in  the  direction  of  growing  Gros 
Colman  has  had  the  effect  of  almost  entirely 
ousting  Lady  Downe's,  yet  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  better  keeper,  and  in  all  likelihood  those  who 
can  grow  it  really  well  and  bottle  the  crops  wUl 
have  good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  their  judgment  in  sticking  to  it.  Private 
gardeners  who  also  have  to  market  surplus  pro- 
duce ought  to  take  particular  note  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  markets  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  and  that  of  their  employer  to 
devote  one  or  more  houses  to  Lady  Downe's. 

There  has  also  been  a  greater  demand  for 
good  samples  of  Alicante  than  hitherto,  or  at 
any  rate  since  I  have  been  studying  the  markets. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  grown  variety 
of  all,  and  at  its  best,  or  when  dished  up  very 
much  as  they  are  grown,  the  bunches  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance,  so  much  so  iu  fact 
that  I  have  wondered  why  Gros  Colman  should 
have  so  completely  eclipsed  it  for  a  time.  As 
far  as  quality  is  concerned,  not  much  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  Alicante,  but  hitherto  quality 
has  been  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
markets.  Gros  Maroc  ripens  when  Hamburghs 
are  plentiful  and  a  sprinkling  of  that  grand 
Grape  Madresfield  Court  is  to  be  had,  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  showy,  but 
poorly  flavoured  variety  has  not  proved  a  suc- 
cess. It  sells  well  among  church  decorators  at 
harvest  thankgivings,  and  I  have  seen  it  show 
up  grandly  at  public  dinners,  but  still  I  do  not 
believe  in  it. 

In  not  a  few  country  towns  there  is  a  far 
better  demand  for  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madres- 
field Court  than  formerly,  notably  about  the 
time  garden  parties  are  the  order  of  the  day.  It 
is  true  much  of  this  class  of  fruit  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  supplied  to  the  fruiterers  and  also 
direct  to  the  purchaser  by  private  gardeners, 
and  if  the  latter  will  take  my  advice  they  will 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  change  their  varieties,  that 
is  to  say,  to  substitute  late  Grapes  for  those 
ripening  earlier.  If  they  or  market  growers 
can  get  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  per  pound  for  Grapes 
in  July,  August  and  September,  that  will  pay 
them  well,  to  say  nothing  of  avoiding  the  trouble, 
worry,  and  waste  attached  to  keeping  late 
Grapes. 

Early  white  Grapes,  notably  Foster's  Seedling 
nd  B  uckland  Sweetwater,  are  seldom  asked  for 


I  have  sold  the  former  at  Ip.  per  pound  in  July 
and  August,  and  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  crop 
at  that  price.  Foster's  Seedling  is  a  good  stock 
for  Gros  Maroc,  and  mine  have  been  grafted 
with  that  variety,  whUe  Buckland  Sweetwater 
is  far  too  uncertain  to  be  profitable.  Neither 
Mrs.  Pearson  nor  Golden  Queen  succeed  well, 
as  a  rule,  under  market  growers'  rough  and 
ready  methods.  If  only  the  latter  could  be  had 
of  a  clear  amber  colour  it  would  prove  a  fairly 
good  substitute  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  it 
could  be  grown  with  less  fire-heat  and  keeps 
admirably.  Unfortunately,  the  berries  are 
mostly  clouded  or  muddy  in  appearance,  and 
foreign  Grapes  would  be  preferred  to  them. 
The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  the  last  Grape  to 
be  noticed  in  this  connection,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  say  of  it  that  it  has  sold  re- 
markably well  during  the  past  three  months. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  very  high  prices  were 
frequently  given  for  good  samples  of  this  noble 
Grape  both  early  and  late  in  the  season.  At 
that  time  it  appeared  that  a  fortune  was  await- 
ing those  who  could  grow  and  market  this  va- 
riety in  superior  style.  So  certain  were  friends 
of  mine  that  this  was  the  case  that  they  invested 
£2000  in  large  pineries  principally  for  the  culture 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  on  a  large  scale.  Those 
who  have  for  years  past  marketed  Grapes  need 
hardly  be  told  that  for  the  past  ten  years  the 
prices  given  for  Muscats  have  been  steadily 
becoming  lower,  till  they  have  dropped  lower 
than  given  for  the  best  black  Grapes.  Really 
good  Muscats  had  to  be  sold  for  2s.  Cd.  per 
pound  at  a  time  when  4s.  Cd.  per  pound  was 
given  for  the  best  samples  of  Gros  Colman. 
The  result  of  this  was  a  reduction  of 
space  devoted  to  Muscats  and  a  great  addition 
to  that  given  up  to  Gros  Colman.  Now  the 
Muscats'  turn  has  come,  and  I  met  with  an 
instance  as  early  as  the  middle  of  November 
when  a  grower  refused  Gs.  per  pound  for  some. 
That  doubtless  was  an  exceptional  case,  but 
the  prices  have  yet  been  very  good  all  round — 
at  any  rate,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  grower  if  they 
have  not.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  pack  large 
quantities  of  Muscats  off  to  the  markets  on  the 
chance  of  their  finding  a  ready  sale.  They 
travel  badly  and  ought  to  be  used  within 
twenty- four  hours  of  their  being  packed. 
Many  gardeners  have  been  vexed  to  find  that 
good  Muscats  sent  to  the  table  on  one  evening 
were  scarcely  presentable  the  next  day,  anda  long 
journey  is  very  trying.  Those,  therefore,  who 
have  Muscat  of  Alexandria  for  sale  should  com- 
municate this  fact  to  leading  salesmen  and 
fruiterers  in  Covent  Garden  Market  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  country,  and  wait  for  orders, 
which  will  come  fast  enough  by  post  and  wire. 
Then  if  the  order  is  executed  promptly,  the 
fruit  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  purchasers,  and  the  best  prices  be  obtained 
accordingly.  This  is  another  Grape  that  private 
gardeners  who  market  surplus  produce  will  act 
wisely  in  sticking  to,  leaving  the  late  black 
varieties  to  market  growers  proper. 

Fruit  Grower. 


borders  in  winter.  I  always  covered  the  roots  of 
early  forced  Vines  with  tree  leaves  in  winter,  but 
never  those  not  forced.  I  prefer  to  let  the  late 
Vines  have  all  the  benefit  of  full  exposure  to  the 
winter  rains  and  frost,  and  I  never  knew  it  to  do 
them  anj  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  good, 
as  I  believe  a  sharp  frost  sweetens  and  pulverises 
the  soil,  and  so  benefits  the  roots.  If  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  covering  the  borders  in  winter  had 
seen  what  I  saw  in  a  garden  in  Devonshire  a  few 
years  ago,  they  would  never  adopt  or  advocate  the 
practice.  The  case  alluded  to  was  a  large  house 
filled  with  fine  rods  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the 
roots  being  all  outside.  The  border  was  covered 
early  in  the  winter,  first  with  tree  leaves  and  then 
a  layer  of  long  stable  litter,  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
a  foot  in  all.  When  I  saw  the  Vines  at  the  end 
of  May  not  more  than  half  of  the  buds  had  started, 
while  the  leaves  on  those  that  had  made  any 
growth  were  small  and  flimsy,  with  very  few 
bunches  of  fruit  showing.  The  winter  covering  at 
this  time  was  still  on  the  border.  Before  any 
explanation  had  been  given  I  suggested  that  the 
Vine  roots  were  attacked  with  the  Phylloxera, 
as  the  symptoms  were  exactly  the  same,  but  the 
gardener-incharge  had  the  day  before  examined 
the  soil  and  found  it  dry,  and  was  then  making 
preparations  to  remove  the  winter  covering  and 
to  water  the  border.  Had  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
been  exposed  to  a  winter's  rain  they  would  not 
have  been  surrounded  with  dry  soil  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  and  after  such  an  experience  the  reader 
may  be  sure  that  gardener  is  no  longer  an  advo- 
cate for  covering  the  roots  of  unforced  Vines  in 
winter. — J.  C.  C. 


Pear  Beurre  Bachelier  as  a  cordon. — In- 
quiries have  been  made  in  The  Garden  respecting 
the  behaviour  of  this  Pear  as  a  cordon.  I  have 
three  trees  of  it  growing  as  horizontal  cordons, 
and  no  sort  in  my  collection  bears  more  regularly. 
The  fruit  is  very  large  and  handsome,  and  this 
year  was  ripe  early  in  November.  It  is  very  un- 
certain as  to  flavour.  In  some  seasons  it  is  very 
indifferent,  at  other  times  very  good  ;  one  point  in 
its  favour  is  that  the  flesh  is  never  gritty.  My 
trees  are  growing  on  the  Quince  stock. — J.  C.  C. 

Covering  Vine  borders  in  winter. — I  have 
no  doubt  there  will  always  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  regard  to   covering  Vine 


BOTTLE- GRAFTING  VINES. 

Althoucui  it  is  improbable  that  bottle-grafting 
will  ever  supersede  the  ordinary  method  of  inarch- 
ing, it  certainly  is  receiving  more  attention  than 
formerly.  Although  the  operation  itself  is  simple 
enough,  it  requires  some  experience  to  know  the 
exact  time  to  perform  it.  Where  many  fail  is  in 
putting  on  the  grafts  while  the  Vines  are  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  which  usually  ends  in  the  rising  sap 
swamping  them  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  where 
the  sto^k  is  strong  and  vigorous.  I  have  seen 
scions  which  were  well  fitted  and  tightly  bound 
forced  completely  out  of  position  by  the  pressure, 
a  fact  which  those  not  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
cess would  hardly  credit.  Where  scions  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  grafted  on  to  side  laterah  of 
old  Vines,  it  should  not  be  done  till  9  inches  or 
even  a  foot,  according  to  the  strength  of  new 
growth,  has  been  made.  The  rush  of  sap  is 
then  over  and  the  scion  has  a  chance  to  unite 
gradually  and  perfectly.  The  laterals  intended  for 
grafting  should  be  kept  quite  cool  and  not  excited 
until,  say,  a  fortnight  before  putting  the  grafts 
on  ;  so  long  as  the  eyes  on  them  are  just  on  the 
move  that  is  all  that  is  required.  In  bottle-graft- 
ing, a  very  sharp  knife  is  needed,  as  a  clean  cut  is 
imperative.  Convenient  points  for  union  having 
been  chosen  on  both  stock  and  scion,  a  slice  some 
2  inches  or  2|  inches  in  length  and  half  through 
their  diameter  should  be  taken  off  each,  success 
being  made  much  more  certain  if  a  tongue  is  cut 
in  each.  As  in  inarching,  so  in  grafting,  the  bark 
of  both  scion  and  stock  should  meet— at  least,  on 
one  side,  and  after  binding  together  firmly  with 
strong  soft  matting,  grafting  wax  or  cotton 
wool  well  steeped  in  'Thomson's  styptic  should 
be  applied  to  prevent  any  possible  loss  of  sap.  A 
sufficient  length  of  the  graft  should  be  left  below 
the  point  of  union  to  reach  half  way  down  an  ordi- 
nary wine  bottle,  which  should  be  suspended  from 
the  trellis  in  a  slanting  position  and  kept  filled 
with  water  to  keep  the  wood  in  a  plump  condi- 
tion, a  little  powdered  charcoal  being  added  from 
time  to  time.  I  generally  bind  Moss  over  my 
grafts  and  keep  it  moist  with  the  syringe.  As 
soon  as  union  commences,  white  quill-like  rootlets 
are  usually  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  graft 
and  multiply  so  quickly  as  to  sometimes  quite  fill 
the  bottle.  The  young  lead  on  the  stock  should 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  away  at  will,  but  should 
be  stopped  at  about  2  feet  from  the  graft.     It  is 
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aleo  neceeeary  to  place  a  ligature  at  each  end  so 
that  when  the  matting  is  untied  for  examination 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  graft  leaving  its  posi- 
tion. Of  course,  when  an  old  Vine  is  cut  down 
to  the  front  lights  and  nothing  but  the  bare  stem 
remains,  the  bottle  graft  may  be  put  on  before 
growth  commences,  as  in  this  case  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  any  rush  of  sap.  The  chief  advantage 
of  bottle-grafting  over  ordinary  inarchnig  is  that 
much  stronger  rods  may  be  secured  the  first 
season.  J.  C 

BULLACES. 
BCLLACES  are  seldom  met  with,  this  fact  being 
no  doubt  attributable  to  the  erroneous  idea  that 
tLe  quality  of  the  fruit  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of    the   Diimson.     Even   were   this   true   they 
would,  I  maintain,  pay  for  growing  not  only  on 
account  of  their  free-bearing  character,  but  be- 
cmse  the  fruit  hangs  on  the  trees  long  after 
Damsons  have  fallen,  even  well  into  November, 
and    when   once  the   markets 
are  cleared  (jf  the  general  run 
of  popular  Plums  and  Gages, 
the   public,    having   to   other 
alternative,    eagerly   buy   any 
late  consignments.     Probably 
more  BuUace  trees  are  grown 
in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk 
than  in  all  other  counties  put 
together,     Mr.     Harwood,    a 
market  grower  of  Colchester, 
making  a  si^eciality  of  them. 
I  am  not  certain  which  variety 
he  grows,   but  I  think  either 
the  New   Large  Essex  or  the 
Royal,  and  that  Mr.  Harwocd 
affords  the  roots  of  his  tress  a 
good    larder    is   evident,   the 
fruit    being    Urge    and    fine. 
The   variety   most   commonly 
met  with  is  the  Small  White, 
round   in  shape  and   mottled 
with  red  on  the  exposed  side. 
All    three  varieties   ripen    in 
0>;tober,but  improve  in  flavour 
if  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees 
till  November.  Amongst  lovers 
of  British  wines,   that    made 
from  the  BuUace  is  much  es- 
teemed.    Bullu-ces  also   make 
a  delicious  jam,  are  excellent 
when    bottled,    and    in    East 
Anglia  BuUace  pie  is  held  in 
high    esteem    amongst     farm 
labourers  and  cottagers  gener- 
ally. 

Bullaces,  more  especially  the 
Common  White  variety,  are  not  particular  £s  to 
soil,  growing  and  thriving  fairly  well  in  a  compost 
that  would  almost  starve  the  Damson,  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  other  hardy  fruits,  if  worth 
growing  at  all  they  are  worth  growing  well. 
One  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  this  fruit 
is  the  extreme  hardiness  of  its  blossom,  it  being 
but  seldom  that  the  crop  is  lost  through  frost. 
On  this  account  those  who  grow  Bullaces  for 
sale  usually  plant  them  on  the  margins  of 
orchards  as  a  screen  for  more  tender  fruits.  On 
one  estate  in  Sussex  there  exist  rampant  hedges 
formed  of  Nut  trees  and  Bullaces.  They  both 
grow  well  together  and  in  autumn  the  joint 
crops  are  both  profitable  and  interesting.  In 
this  locality  (South  Notts)  the  name  BuUace  is 
almost  unknown,  the  fruit  being  known  by  the 
term  Winter  Crack.  The  Essex  BuUace  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Common  White, 
having  a  yellowi.sh  green  skin  and  a  more 
juicy,  .sweeter  flesh.  The  Kojal  Bullace  has 
much  larger  fruit,  the  yellowish  skin  carrying  a 
thin  grey  bloom,  the  flesh  brisk,  but  refreshing, 
and  splendid  for  tarts.  J .   Ckawiokd. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 
When  I  entered  my  present  situation,  thirty-two 
years  ago,  I  found  an  old  vinery  with  one  Vine — 
the  old  white  Muscadine— in  it.  The  leaves  and 
berries  were  covered  with  mildew,  even  the  young 
wood  was  spotted  with  it.  I  was  informed  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  grow  Vines  well,  as  they 
could  not  be  kept  free  from  mildew.  Thinking 
the  old  worn-out  Vine  in  question  would  be  a  good 
subject  to  experiment  upon,  I  first  examined  the 
roots  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  they  had  run 
into  the  subsoil,  very  few  being  in  the  top  soil.  I 
let  the  roots  inside  the  house  alone,  but  dug  out 
a  trench  in  front  of  the  border  and  worked  out  the 
soil  until  I  came  within  a  foot  of  the  wall.  The 
roots  were  lifted,  the  border  well  drained  and 
filled  to  within  6  inches  of  the  surface  with  a  good 
compost  of  turfy  loam.  Over  this  the  roots  were 
spread  out  evenly  and  a  depth  of  about  9  in.  of  good 
compost  was  spread  over  them,  with  over  this  a 
layer  of  decayed  manure.  The  Vines  were  pruned 
at   the   right    time    and    any    quite    loose    bark 


fumes  before  stoning.  I  take  it  that  the  washing 
and  dressing  of  the  Vines  keep  off  mildew  at  least 
until  the  stoning  period,  and  the  dressing  of  the 
pipes  as  a  preventive  keeps  it  away  altogether,  for 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  it.  Of  course  I  be- 
lieve in  a  careful  system  of  ventilation.  My  in- 
structions to  the  young  gardeners  in  charge  is  to 
go  round  all  the  houses  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
put  a  little  air  on  at  the  top  of  all  the  houses.  The 
only  exception  would  be  during  a  cold  east 
wind,  but  if  it  is  not  done  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  increased  vigilance  is  necessary  later, 
especially  during  March  and  April,  when  the 
bursts  of  sunshine  are  apt  to  run  up  the  tempera- 
ture to  the  point  of  scorching  the  leaves  of  Vines. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  sure  to  be 
followed  by  an  attack  of  parasites  of  some  sort — 
mildew  seldom,  but  red  spider  always.  This 
pest  can  only  be  safely  destroyed  by  fumigating 
with  sulphur  fumes  where  forcing  begins  early.  I 
never  open  the  front  ventilators  until  the  Grapes 
begin  to  colour,  and  much  care  is  taken  not  to  let 
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on  the  old  wood  was  removed.  I  do  not  care 
to  strip  the  bark  off  too  closely  from  Vines, 
but  any  that  can  be  pulled  off  if  it  hangs 
loosely  f:hould  be  removed.  I  then  prepared  a 
mixture  of  soft  soapy  water  with  plenty  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  stirred  up  in  it  and  a  pinch  of  soot. 
Some  hot  soft  soapy  water  was  also  prepared  and 
one  or  two  rods  well  washed  with  this  as  hot  as 
one  could  bear  it.  I  used  a  sponge,  and  before  the 
rods  got  quite  dry  they  were  painted  with  the 
soft  soap  and  sulphur  mixture.  The  result  of  this 
treatment,  with  of  course  careful  attention  to 
ailing  during  the  spring  and  summer,  was  a  poor 
crop  of  fruit,  but  tho  Vines  made  capit.')!  wood, 
which  ripened  well,  and  the  season  following,  the 
house  was  studded  with  bunches  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  I  watched  carefully  for  mildew,  and  as 
a  preventive  I  painted  the  pipes  with  sulphur 
mixture  as  soon  as  the  Giapes  were  about  half 
through  tho  stoning  process.  "  W.  I.,''  at  p.  lU, 
says  sulphuring  the  pipes  is  not  a  safe  remedy  ; 
neither  is  it  if  it  is  done  before  the  stoning 
begins,  as  at  that  time  the  skins  of  the 
berries  are  exceedingly  tender,  and  the  thin- 
skinned  varieties,  even  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
will  be  almost  sure  to  rust  if  exposed  to  sulphur 


the  east  wind  blow  through  the  house  until  the 
<i  rapes  are  ripe  ;  after  that  it  does  not  matter 
much,  as  under  good  cultural  conditions  the 
leaves  are  firm  and  the  wood  well  ripened. 

J.  Douglas. 


Apple  Iiane's  Prince  Albert.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  "  E.  M."  has  to  complain  cf  this  tine  variety 
being  atfected  with  canker.  Here  in  the  deep  holding 
loam  overlying  the  old  red  sanditone  formation  in 
South  Hertfordshire  there  are  no  signs  of  canker  at 
present  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  wood  is  as  clean  and 
healthy  as  possible.  1  sincerely  hope  that  the  canker- 
ing of  this  valuable  market  Apple  will  not  becoii-e 
general. — A.  W. 

Fruit  trees  ar.d  black  fly. — In  light  soils 
many  growers  are  much  troubled  with  black  fly 
during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  case  of 
dessert  Cherries  the  fly  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid 
of,  as  it  affects  the  growths  just  as  the  fruits  are 
colouring.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  wage  war 
against  the  pest.  I  prefer  to  do  so  before  the 
buds  swell,  as  then  a  stronger  insecticide  can  be 
used.  There  are  several  good  insecticides  which 
may  be  used  to  advantage  before  the  trees  are 
pruned  and  nailed.     The  old  but  good  Gishurst 
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compound  is  a  safe  wash  if  used  rather  strong  at 
this  season,  the  walli  and  trees  being;  well  wetted 
with  the  mixture.  Quassia  extract  is  also  equally 
good  and  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Many  large 
growers  use  petroleum  and  warm  water,  but  I  do 
not  advise  the  use  of  this  in  its  raw  state.  If  made 
soluble  it  mixes  readily  with  water  and  is  quite 
safe.  Soluble  petroleum  can  be  purchased  at  a 
cheap  rate  ready  for  use,  but  if  only  a  small  quan- 
tity is  required,  it  is  soon  made  soluble  by  mixing 
it  with  pure  soft  soap.  One  pint  of  quassia  ex- 
tract will  mate  15  to  20  gallons  of  dressing,  and 
the  (juassia  extract  is  readily  dissolved  in  water, 
soft  or  rain  water  being  best.  If  Gishurst  is  used, 
one  pound  will  suffice  for  several  trees,  and  is 
both  cheap  and  efiectual  either  as  a  wash  or  used 
like  paint.  Soluble  paraffin  is  certain  death  to 
all  insect  pests.  It  is  the  best  cure  for  mealy 
bug.  I  am  sure  much  time  would  be  saved  by 
cleansing  old  walls  and  nail  holes  at  this  season 
when  the  enemy  can  be  got  at.  In  the  summer, 
with  so  much  work  needing  attention,  cleansing 
is  a  difficult  matter  and  apt  to  be  neglected,  with 
the  result  that  the  crop  and  the  growth  for  the 
ensuing  season  suffer. — G.  Wythes. 


PEACH  TREES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
I  SHALL  be  grateful  for  advice  regarding  my 
Peach  trees  on  open  walls.  They  flower  and  fruit 
well  nearly  every  year,  but  the  fruit  is  spoiled 
each  season,  and  in  1895  worse  than  usual,  by 
earwigs  and  woodlice,  especially  the  latter.  These 
in  many  cases  eat  their  way  into  the  stones.  A 
Peach  when  picked  divides  into  two,  when  a 
number  of  these  pests  drop  out  of  the  stone.  Al- 
most all  the  Peaches  have  woodlice  on  them  on  the 
side  next  the  wall,  whence  they  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged by  syringing.  The  trees  are  in  good 
health,  and  being  well  fed  in  spring  and  in  dry 
weather  with  liquid  manure,  the  Peaches  grow  to 
a  good  size,  but  from  the  reason  given  are  unfit  for 
the  table,  and  most  of  them  are  converted  into 
jam.  The  walls  are  limestone,  10  feet  high,  facing 
south  and  east  or  nearly  so.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  the  Peach  trees  at  this  time  to  keep  them 
clean  during  summer  and  autumn  ? — J.  H.  W. 
Thomas,  Belmont,  Carlov. 

*«*  Earwigs  and  woodlice  are  very  troublesome 
pests,  but  the  fact  of  their  being  found  inside  the 
fruit  does  not  prove  that  they  are  to  blame  for  the 
failure  to  ripen  properly.  Evidently  this  is  a  bad 
case  of  stone-splitting.  One  variety  of  Peach — 
the  Early  Rivers — is  very  liable  to  behave  much 
as  "J.  H.  T."  describes,  and  is  rapidly  going  out 
of  cultivation  accordingly.  In  the  instance  of 
stone-splitting  under  notice  we  may  safely  assume 
several  trees  in  variety  are  behaving  equally 
badly,  and  there  must  be  something  wrong  either 
with  the  soil  or  atmosphere.  If  there  is  an  undue 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  the  time  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  the  pollen  is  scarce  and  also 
fails  to  distribute  properly.  I  never  met  with  a 
case  of  failure  to  set  when  the  trees  in  the  open 
flowered  freely,  but  have  had  no  experience  in 
Ireland,  where  presumably  the  atmosphere  is 
moister  than  in  this  country.  When  the  trees 
are  rooting  in  a  moist  rich  soil,  they  are  apt  to 
grow  too  strongly  and  the  flowers  are  imperfectly 
formed.  Then  again,  if  the  soil  is  light  and  loose, 
neither  the  growth  nor  bloom  is  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  Correct  the  heavy  rich  soil  by  a  free 
addition  of  lime  or  mortar  rubbish  and  sharp  sand, 
small  flints  and  such  like,  and  improve  the  light 
soil  by  an  addition  of  clayey  loam,  making  the 
whole  firmer  than  formerly.  Partially  lifting  the 
roots,  undermining  sufficiently  to  reach  the  deep 
running  ones,  which  should  be  cut  well  back,  and 
relaying  in  fresh  loamy  soil  would  most  probably 
act  beneficially.  If  one  side  of  the  trees  is  so 
treated  this  spring  and  the  other  next  autumn,  a 
very  severe  check  will  not  be  given  and  the  good 
efiects  should  be  apparent  next  summer.  Had 
"J.  H.  T."  given  particulars  as  to  the  state  of 
the  borders  and  nature  of  soil,  I  might  have 
been  able  to  give  definite  advice.  In  any  case, 
no  mistake  will  be  made  in  partially  lifting  and 
pruning  the  roots,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 


ance that  Peach  and  Nectarine  roots  be  kept 
moving  in  the  top  soil,  occasional  lifting  and 
summer  mulching  with  strawy  manure  favouring 
this  surface  rooting.  I  should  also  advise  distri- 
buting the  pollen,  taking  that  from  the  small- 
flowored  varieties  and  fertilising  the  large-flowered 
kinds  with  it.  A  rabbit's  tail  fastened  to  a 
light  stake  is  very  handy  for  this  work,  lightly 
touching  over  all  the  flowers  towards  midday  with 
this  not  being  such  a  tedious  operation  as  the 
substitution  of  a  camel's-hair  brush  would  prove. 
If  the  cracking  of  stones  is  prevented,  "J.  H.  T." 
will  yet  have  the  earwigs  and  woodlice  to  reckon 
with,  the  latter  collecting  as  before  about  the 
base  of  the  fruit  and  feeding  there.  Before  the 
trees  are  pruned  and  re- fastened  to  the  walls  all 
crevicas  should  be  stopped  with  good  mortar,  and 
every  lurking  place  being  debarred  to  them,  they 
will  collect  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  where  they 
may  be  easily  destroyed  with  hot  water.  All  that 
escape  the  latter  and  any  which  may  find  their 
way  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall  should,  to- 
gether with  earwigs,  be  trapped  in  small  flower- 
pots with  a  Potato  bait  in  each  and  filled  with 
dry  Moss.  Some  of  these  may  be  fixed  about  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  trees,  and  when  it  is 
found  the  insects  collect  freely  in  them,  examine 
frequently  and  destroy  in  hot  water  or  by  crush- 
ing all  that  are  caught. — W.  I. 


Peeling  Vines. — Those  who  are  compelled  to 
peel  their  Vines  for  the  eradication  of  mealy  bug 
will  find  that  the  bark  leaves  the  rod  much  more 
readily  if  it  is  first  vigorously  scrubbed  with  warm 
soft  soapy  water,  and  then  peeled  when  in  a  moist 
condition.  If  one  rod  is  done  at  a  time  it  can  all 
be  peeled  before  it  has  a  chance  to  dry.  By  this 
simple  process  not  only  is  the  work  made  easier, 
but  a  great  saving  of  time  effected. — J.  C. 

Apple  Court  Pendu  Plat. — Where  late 
dessert  Apples  are  valued  this  seldom-met-with 
variety  is  well  worth  planting.  The  buds  of  Court 
Pendu  Plat  remain  dormant  in  spring  longer  than 
those  of  any  other  Apple,  and  consequently  seldom 
fall  a  victim  to  frost.  On  account  of  its  lateness 
it  should  not,  I  think,  be  planted  in  northern 
counties,  except  perhaps  as  an  espalier,  and  then 
as  many  of  the  fruits  as  possible  should  be  left  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  tree.  The  fruit,  which  is  of 
medium  size,  is  somewhat  flat,  skin  somewhat 
rough,  flesh  brisk  and  very  refreshing.  It  will 
keep  as  long  as  the  old  Sturmer  Pippin,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  The  finest  fruit  of  Court 
Pendu  Plat  I  ever  saw  was  grown  at  Drinkstone 
Park,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  although 
gathered,  I  believe,  from  an  orchard  tree,  it 
was  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour. — J.  C. 

Premature  Apple -gathering. — I  am  send- 
ing you  a  fruit  of  Annie  Elizabeth  which  was 
gathered  during  the  third  week  in  August  of  last 
year.  My  father  (of  Knightley's,  Exeter)  sent  a 
man  to  gather  the  fruit  from  a  tree  of  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  which,  on  account  of  the  dry  weather 
and  having  been  shifted  the  previous  winter, 
was  dropping  its  fruit.  By  mistake  the  man 
gathered  Annie  Elizabeth,  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  being  quite  hard  and  green.  My  father 
then  took  a  new  12  inch  flower-pot,  stopped  the 
holes  with  paper,  placed  the  Apples  in  it  and 
covered  the  top  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  make  it  prac- 
tically air-tight,  and  placed  the  pot  in  a  perfectly 
cool,  dry  place.  As  to  colour,  the  Apple  I  send 
will  speak  for  itself  ;  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  crop, 
which  numbered  about  twenty.  Contrary  to  my 
expectations,  the  Apples  stand  exposure  to  the 
air.  I  brought  the  Apple  I  send  from  Exettr  on 
January  6,  since  which  time  it  has  been  on  a  shelf 
in  a  sitting-room. — A.  C.  Bartlett,  Dropmore, 
Maidenhead. 

Pear  Thompsoii'a. — The  remarks  of  "  E.  M." 
(p.  47)  anert  the  quality  of  this  Pear  conclusively 
prove  that  there  are  "  Pears  for  soils  and  soils  for 
Pears."  Some  years  ago  when  I  was  employed 
in  the  gardens  at  Firle  Place,  Sussex,  I  considered 
this  the  finest  flavoured  Pear  that  was  grown 
there.  The  chalk  evidently  suited  it  and  brought 
out  its  superior  flavour.     I  would  ask  your  corre- 


spondent how  Knight's  Monarch  behaves  on  his 
strong  soil,  as  in  the  above  garden  it  dropped  its 
fruit  prematurely,  so  that  they  withered  instead 
of  ripening.  I  have  seen  the  same  variety  act 
m  a  similar  manner  in  other  gardens.— George 
Potts. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  IN  IRELAND. 
January  11.— So  far  the  new  year  has  broken 
in  upon  us  very  kindly.  The  Glastonbury 
Hawthorn  was  in  bloom  on  Christmas  Eve 
and  the  winter  Heliotrope,  now  abundantly 
naturalised  beside  roads  and  avenues  and 
canal  banks  everywhere  near  Dublin,  has  been 
scenting  the  air  on  mild  nights  for  a  month  or 
more.  There  are  acres  of  Tussilago  fragrans 
near  Dublin,  and  it  extends  for  miles  alongside 
the  canal  banks.  In  Merrion  and  in  Foster 
Avenues,  and  out  at  Howth,  it  is  very  plentiful 
and  sweet,  and  it  is  now  and  then  gathered 
and  sold  in  the  streets  along  with  Violets  and 
the  early  flowers  of  forced  Roman  Hyacinths 
and  Narcissi.  As  a  sweet-scented  wilding  it  is 
most  delightful,  never  so  happy  apparently  as 
when  running  over  a  heap  of  road  scrapings, 
but  many  amateurs  have  bitterly  regretted  in- 
troducing it  into  their  gardens.  The  fact  is  it 
spreads  like  Couch  or  Twitch  Grass  in  good  rich 
garden  soil,  and  becomes  a  flowerless  weed 
therein  ;  or,  as  a  witty  friend  once  said  when 
speaking  of  a  whole  category  of  robber  plants, 
such  as  this  sweet  Tussilago  and  the  great 
Hungarian  Bindweed,  "Ah  1  they  are  all  lovely 
in  their  way,  but  beware  of  them  in  a  garden  ; 
one  man  can  introduce  them,  but  fifty  men 
could  not  root  them  out  again."  I  see  a  few 
so't  yellow  wax-like  flowers  on  the  Japan  All- 
spice (Chimonanthus),  and  the  Witch  Hazels 
(Hamamelis)  of  two  or  three  kinds  are  thickly 
set  with  fur-brown  buds,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  their  crumpled  petals,  looking  like  gold 
lace  or  wire,  are  visible.  In  sunny  places 
Crocus  Imperati  is  in  full  bloom,  reminding 
one  of  its  sunny  home  near  Naples.  C.  vitel- 
linus  and  C.  Sieberi  are  also  beautiful,  and  I 
have  already  had  lots  of  blooms  from  Iris 
stylosa,  and  there  are  promises  of  many  more 
to  come.  As  these  flowers  are  large  and  fragile 
they  are  apt  to  get  spoiled  by  rain  and  wind, 
and  so  I  cut  the  buds  just  when  fully  grown 
and  open  them  fresh  and  fair  in  water  indoors. 
Iris  Vartani  has  also  flowered,  and  there 
are  lots  of  soft  blue  buds  and  blossoms  on 
I.  alata,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  the  early 
kinds,  and  well  adapted  for  pot  culture 
in  a  sunny  window.  There  are  many  shades 
of  colour  in  Iris  alata,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  raised  from 
seed  in  South  Europe.  Some  forms  are  of  as 
soft  a  blue  as  Vanda  cterulea,  and  far  more 
fragrant  as  grown  in  pots  or  in  a  glass  in- 
doors. Snowdrops  have  been  in  flower  since 
October,  and  we  have  now  had  five  or  six  va- 
rieties, including  G.  Elsaj,  G.  Elwesi  (from 
Bithynia),  G.  pallidus  and  G.  parviflorus, 
selections  sent  by  Mr.  Smith  from  Newry,  and 
there  are  also  G.  Aidin  and  one  or  two  others 
unnamed  from  Mr.  Whittall,  of  Smyrna. 

I  was  at  StraflJan,  Co.  Kildare,  on  Friday  last, 
Jan.  10,  and  found  the  Snowdrops  just  peep- 
ing out  under  the  Lime  trees,  with  here  and 
there  an  early  clump  in  bloom.  Mr.  Bedford 
thinks  that  these  bulbs  enjoy  a  cold  season,  and 
that  they  do  not  like  dry  soils,  being  happiest 
in  cool  and  wet  places.  My  own  losses  and 
troubles  with  rare  imported  Snowdrops  also 
point  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  for  the  future 
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I  shall  plant  Snowdrops  and  most  Daffodils  in 
the  ccoleKt  and  wettest  positions  1  have.  One 
of  the  prettiest  and  brightest  sights  1  have  en- 
joyed this  year  has  been  the  golden-flowered 
shoots  of  the  Jasuiinum  nudifloruni  of  Japan. 
We  hear  good  tidings  of  a  still  larger  and  tiner 
species  from  North  China,  and  if  it  is  as  hardy 
and  as  free  in  growth  and  iu  blossoming  as  the 
plant  so  long  known  to  us,  it  will  indeed  be 
most  welcome.  Amongst  dark-leaved  Ivies  the 
old  J.  nudiflorum  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  have 
increased  it  largely  for  more  extensive  planting. 
It  grows  anywhere,  though,  like  many  other 
Japanese  shrubs,  it  has  a  liking  for  a  shady 
position.  A  bed  of  Bambusa  Metake,  carpeted 
with  dwarf  Aralia  japonica  and  this  Jasminum, 
forms  a  delightful  feature  in  a  neighbour's  gar- 
den. But  fairest  of  all  the  winter  flowers,  after 
the  Chrysanthemums  leave  us,  are  the  milk- 
white  Christmas  Roses.  Here  and  there  the 
Wallflowers  are  opening  their  scented  petals  ; 
there  are  rosy  and  white  forms  of  Cydonia 
japonica  in  bud  and  bloom  ;  the  Forsythias  are 
thickly  budded,  as  also  the  gnarled  old  Almond 
trees  ;  a  patch  of  grey-leaved  Cyclamen  Atkinsi 
is  very  rich  in  colour,  closely  set  with  rosy 
crimson  flowers  ;  and  the  Auriculas  and  Poly- 
anthus Primroses  are  showing  colour  in  shel- 
tered spots  near  the  dense  green  Hollies  every- 
where. ^     ■ F.  W.  B. 

AN  IRIS   BORDER. 

There  is  something  very  satisfactory  in  the 
efi'ect  of  Irises  for  borders  apart  altogether 
from  their  flowering.  The  evergreen  habit  of 
the  German  Iris,  its  graceful  form,  and  the 
pretty  colour,  of  course,  heljj  this,  and  we 
think  some  of  the  most  beautiful  things  that 
could  be  made  would  be  Iris  borders,  either 
exclusively  or  mixed  with  other  suitable  things. 
The  family  is  delightful  from  many  points  of 
view,  especially  in  its  recent  introductions,  but 
without  going  into  this,  and  merely  taking  the 
finest  German  hardy  kinds,  there  is  a  fine  store 
of  materials  for  beautiful  hardy  flower  border 
work,  and  for  helping  those  evergreen  borders 
which  are  so  useful  within  view  of  the  house. 
These  thoughts  occurred  to  us  on  seeing  a  charm- 
ing Iris  border  at  Tresserne,  of  which  Miss 
Willmott  woites  as  follows  : — 

The  Iris  bank  is  at  Tresserne.  I  collected  the 
Irises  I  had  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  and 
I  also  bought  some  from  Lyons  and  elsewhere. 
They  were  planted  in  the  clumps  as  dug  up  last 
November  twelvemonths,  and  the  photo  was  taken 
the  following  May.  The  bank  is  hot  and  dry  and 
faces  due  west.  The  soil  is  light,  and  had  been  well 
trenched  and  manured  before  I  had  the  idea  of 
planting  Irises  there.  They  seem  to  do  well 
among  the  limestone  rocks. 


year.  It  was  announced  with  a  great  flourith  of 
trumpets,  and  great  expectations  were  formed  of 
it.  It  had  been  exhibited  at  Chiswick  in  the 
autumn  of  1894,  and  was  then  certificated,  and 
certainly  deservedly  so,  considering  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  staged.  It  was,  as  then  shown,  a 
great  improvement  on  Mrs.  Peart.  It  was  <|uite  ' 
natural  to  think  that  the  desideratum— the  true 
white  Cactus — had  arrived  ;  judge,  then,  of  one's 
disappointment  on  finding,  when  the  Dahlia 
season  of  189.5  came  upon  us,  that  instead  of  a 
w  late  Cactus  we  had  a  flower  in  which  the  reverse 
and  base  of  the  petals  were  of  a  washed-out  mauve 
colour,  and  in  which  some  few  petals  were  fluted 
and  the  rest  flat.  Later  in  the  season  it  is  true 
the  flowers  improved  great  Ij-,  but  at  no  time  could 
one  find  them  really  white  ;  however,  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  variety  is  just  what  is  wanted. 
It  is  very  free-flowering,  not  too  tall,  and  the 
flowers  are  on  long  stems,  but  every  flower,  at 
least  on  my  plant,  hung  over  as  though  it  were  too 
heavy  for  its  stem,  with  its  face  to  the  ground  and 
the  sun's  rays  on  the  back  of  the  petals. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  great  difference 
between  the  flower  as  represented  and  the  flower 
as  it  is  ?  It  appears  that  it  must  be  grown  with 
artificial  shading.     I  think  the  raider  shades  very 


WHITE  CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

A  WHITE  Dahlia  of  true  Cactus  form  has  for 
long  been  one  of  the  most  cherished  desires  of 
admirers  of  the  chief  of  autumn  flowers.  Two  va- 
rieties have  so  far  been  offered,  and  a  word  on 
these  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time,  when 
some  readers  of  The  G.vrden  will  be  contemplating 
additions  to  their  collection.  Mrs.  i'eart  was  sent 
out  in  1894.  Its  great  failing  is  that  after  the 
first  three  or  four  flowers  only  a  very  occasional 
stray  one  comes  good,  so  that  so  far  this  variety 
has  not  justified  its  existence,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  worth  the  room  it  occupies.  Most  of  the 
flowers,  with  their  few  straggling  white  petals 
and  yellow  centres,  are  positively  unsightly. 
However,  when  this  variety  does  come  good  it  may 
fairly  be  described  as  of  good  Cactus  form  and 
also  as  a  white  flower;  but,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  I  cannot  recommend  Mrs.  Peart  to 
anyone  in  quest  of  a  white  Cactus  Dahlia.  Mrs. 
Francis  Fell  was  distributed  in  the  spring  of  last 


with  long  stems  were  gathered,  their  numbers,  of 
course,  increasing  when  February  with  its  in- 
creased sun  heat  arrived.  The  bottom  heat  was 
maintained  in  sharp  weather  by  building  up 
linings  to  the  tops  of  the  frames.  Mr.  Parker, 
in  his  useful  remarks  on  Violets  in  a  recent  issue, 
recommends  pricking  out  young,  healthy  runners 
into  frames  in  autumn  and  thus  securing  well- 
rooted,  sturdy  plants  for  transplanting  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one  is 
proved  by  the  grand  blooms  recently  sent  by 
him.  Plants  so  raised  would  undoubtedly  have 
a  tendency  to  bloom  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
would  be  ready  for  removal  to  frames  in  Septem- 
ber if  desired.  I  intend  giving  the  system  a 
trial  myself  this  season.  Mr.  Parker  says  that 
runners  are  often  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
frames  during  winter  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  become  weakly,  and  when  planted  out  in 
spring,  remain  in  a  stubborn  condition  for  weeks. 
This  is  true,  but  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  thin- 
ning and  the  strong  runners  are  pegged  down 
say  at  the  beginning  of  March,  well-rooted  plants 
will  result  by  the  end  of  April,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  weak,  puny,  rootless  runners, 
the  result  of  crowding  and  neglect  during  the 
winter.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  some  fine 
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An  Iris  border  in  a  Savoy  garden.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
photograph  sent  iy  Miss  Willmott. 


heavily  with  mats,  and  then  the  flower  is  ob- 
tained as  certificated.  It  seems  to  me  that  under 
the  circumstances  this  cannot  fairly  be  repre- 
sented as  a  white  Cactus  Dahlia.  I  note  that  it 
is  still  so  described  in  a  list  for  1890  just  received. 
My  experience  with  this  varietj-  is  by  no  means 
unique,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  appear  in  the 
select  list  of  Cactus  varieties  issued  by  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  for  this  year. 

^___ J.  F.  H. 

VIOLETS   AND   BOTTOM   HEAT. 

Ai.THoroH  incurring  extra  labour,  I  still  believe 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  planting  the  Neapolitan 
Violet  on  beds  of  warm  leaves  cannot  be  beaten  if 
blooms  are  expected  during  December  and  early 
in  January.  Marie  Louise,  if  well  grown  during 
the  summer  and  free  from  spider,  will,  if  carefully 
lifted  from  the  open  and  given  a  sunny  position, 
flower  freely  enough  without  bottom  heat  if  the 
winter  is  not  too  severe,  but  unless  the  Neapoli- 
tan is  assisted  with  root  warmth,  the  flowers 
during  December  and  January  will  be  few  and 
the  colour  poor.  The  best  grower  of  this  popular 
and  fragrant  variety  I  ever  knew  elevated  his 
frames  on  newly  harvested  Oak  and  Beech  leaves, 
and  always  lifted  his  plants  not  liter  than  the 
first  week  in  October.  They  then  got  well 
established  before  severe  frost  set  in,  a  point  of 
paramount  importance,  and  good  winter  blooms 


loamy  soil  in  March  by  sifting  it  and,  after  add- 
ing a  fourth  part  of  leaf-mould,  to  work  it  in 
amongst  the  old  plants  and  firm  it  well  with  the 
hands.  Into  this  the  young  runners  will  root 
freel}'.  I  have  sometimes  pegged  the  runners 
into  the  new  soil  with  small  wire  pegs.  Has  Mr. 
Parker  tried  Lady  Hume  Campbell  for  spring 
blooming  ?  From  a  producing  point  of  view  it  is 
a  distinct  advance  on  the  Neapolitan,  being  simi- 
lar in  size  and  colour,  although,  I  think,  hardly 
so  fragrant.  It  has  a  fine  constitution  and  is 
affected  but  little  by  damp  and  fog.  J.  C. 


PROPAGATING    HERBACEOUS    PHLOXES. 

Referrixi:  to  the  propagation  of  these  plants 
from  cuttings  at  p.  19,  Mr.  Douglas  mentions 
that  "he  once  saw  a  gardener  inserting  cuttings 
in  the  autumn,"  a  proceeding  Mr.  Douglas  evi- 
dently regards  as  wrong.  Mr.  Douglas  will  pos- 
sibly be  surprised  to  learn  that  such  a  well-known 
grower  of  these  plants  as  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Parker,  of  Tooting,  used  to  increase  the  whole  of 
his  collection  from  cuttings  put  in  in  autumn.  In 
fact,  during  a  number  of  years  it  was  part  of  my 
duty  to  see  that  the  stock  of  these  plants  was 
kept  going,  and  to  this  end  I  have  made  and  in- 
serted many  thousands  of  Phlox  cuttings  during 
the  season  that  Mr.  Douglas  imagines  that  good 
cuttings  are  not  obtainable.     But  not  only  were 
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cuttings  forthcoming  in  plenty,  but  they  made 
excellent  plants  for  sending  out  from  March  to 
May  ensuing  with  from  two  to  four  breaks  from 
the  base.  Where  most  people  fail  with  Phlox 
cuttings  in  autumn  or  where  they  only  get  in- 
different results  is  by  making  cuttings  of  the 
hard  wood  of  the  flowering  stem,  which  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  satisfactory.  Anyone  who 
80  wishes  may  get  plenty  of  cuttings  in  autumn 
in  the  following  manner  :  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
begin  to  fade  in  late  summer  the  main  portion 
of  the  truss  should  be  removed,  or  in  those  gar- 
dens where  Phloxes  are  used  for  cutting  and 
waere  the  truis  is  removed  early,  a  number  of 
young  shoots  will  quickly  appear  on  the  upper 
paits  of  the  stem.  The  majority  of  these  usually 
develop  from  one  to  four  or  more  flower-pips  when 
left  on  the  plants,  but  which  become  blind  when 
the  shoot  is  employed  as  a  cutting.  When  these 
shoots  are  -1  inches  long  they  may  be  stripped  from 
the  stem  with  a  heel,  and,  removing  the  lower  pair 
of  leaves,  insert  them  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame.  If  examined  before  they  are  put  in  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  dormant  eyes 
at  the  base  of  the  cuttings,  and  if  the  cuttings  are 
thrown  on  the  damp  soil  for  a  day  or  two  embryo 
roots  will  be  noticeable.  These  cuttings  not  only 
root  with  certainty,  but  they  root  quickly  also 
and  make  really  gojd  plants  le'ore  the  eoftspring 
cu  ttings  are  obtainable. 

When  I  say  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Paiker's  large 
collection  was  kept  up  by  autumn  cuttings  in  the 
way  I  have  described  it  cannot  be  said  thai 
good  cuttings  cannot  be  had.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
pressure  of  other  work  in  the  autumn  of  ISO.')  that 
prevented  me  putting  in  a  few  hundreds  of  such 
cuttings  which  would  have  been  excellent  plants 
by  this  time.  In  fact,  by  u?ing  the  autumn  cut- 
tings you  have  plants  much  in  advance  of  the 
spring  cuttings  while  the  latter  may  also  be  em- 
ployed where  large  numbers  are  required.  An- 
other method  of  raising  Phloxes  is  by  root  cut- 
tings ;  it  is  seldom  resorted  to,  however,  as  plenty 
of  stock  is  usually  forthcoming  from  cuttings  as 
already  described.  E.  Jenkins. 

Hampton  Hilt. 


USEFUL  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

Many  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  flowers  have 
within  the  last  few  years  been  included  in  the  list 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  have  found  their 
way  into  all  parts  of  the  flower  garden,  sometimes 
in  groups  on  borders  and  occasionally  in  pro- 
minent beds,  where  either  alone  or  associated 
with  other  things  they  materially  strengthen  the 
summer  display.  Galtonia  candicans  may  be 
used  in  either  way,  ten  or  a  dozen  bulbs  in  some 
central  position  on  the  border,  flanked  by  other 
plants  that  will  afford  a  pleasing  contrast,  or 
planted  thinly  in  some  large  bed  on  a  carpet  of 
Tufted  Pansies,  or  yet  again  used  in  connection 
with  many  varieties  of  Lilies  in  beds  of  American 
plants.  My  first  experience  with  this  Cape 
Hyacinth  led  me  to  infer  that  the  bulbs  would  not 
stand  the  winter  outside  unprotected,  very  few 
coming  up  the  second  time  in  the  bed  where  they 
were  originally  planted.  Since  planting  in  a  drier 
spot  and  on  beds  that  are  annually  heavily  mulched 
I  have  had  no  trouble  with  them.  I  am  doubtful 
if  they  would  resist  actual  frost  that  penetrated 
the  ground  to  a  depth  about  and  below  the  bulb. 
Those  who  feel  inclined  to  give  the  Galtonia  a 
trial  should  plant  at  once  at  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  6  inches,  making  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
moderately  firm  for  the  base  of  the  bulb.  I  should 
place  Montbretias  among  the  most  useful  of  this 
class  of  plants  for  outdoor  work.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy  so  far  as  any  influence  of  frost  on  the  corm 
is  concerned ;  the  only  drawback  is  the  early 
growth,  which  in  sharp  winters  is  nipped  back, 
resulting  in  a  later  development  of  flower-spike, 
and  consequently  display  of  bloom.  I  have  tried 
them  in  clumps  side  by  side  with  Gypsophila  and 
also  on  a  carpet  of  alpine  Phloxes.  Montbretias 
make  charming  hardy  pot  plants  that  may  be  had 
in  flower  fairly  early  with  very  little  trouble.  They 
associate  well  with  Francoas,  Hydrangea  panicuj 


lata,  or  with  Paris  Daisies.  Hemerocallises  in 
variety  deserve  a  large  bed  devoted  to  their  cul- 
ture, flowers  and  foliage  being  alike  beautiful, 
while  the  blooms  st.ind  remarkably  well  in  water. 
They  do  best  in  a  deeply  worked,  fairly  moist  soil. 
Good  bold  clumps  of  each  variety  should  be 
planted,  disticha,  fulva,  Kwanso,  and  the  varie- 
gated forms  of  the  two  latter  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  bed,  and  Sieboldi,  fliiva,  and  Middendorifi 
towards  the  edge.  Such  a  bed  may  be  entirely 
filled  with  the  Day  Lilies,  or  they  may  be  planted 
at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  allow  of  a  carpet  of 
hardy  Saxifrage  round  them.  I  find  Alstneme- 
rias  increase  in  favour  with  each  succeeding 
year,  and  deservedly  so,  as  few  flowers  stand 
better  when  cut,  and  an  arrangement  of  them  in 
variety  in  dark  vases  with  some  light  and  graceful 
foliage  is  bad  to  beat.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
well  done  at  planting  time  and  then  left  alone  as 
long  as  they  will  come  up  strongly  and  flower 
freely.  An  annual  surface  mulching  of  good  manure 
will  be  found  beneficial.  Ground  available  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  stream  or  lake  will 
be  found  useful  for  a  few  beds  of  Irises  in  variety, 
another  family  steadily  growing  in  favour. 

In  the  case  of  bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted  plants 
— as,  indeed,  in  all  herbaceous  families  and  mem- 
bers of  the  same— the  planting  will  have  to  be 
regulated  to  suit  individual  tastes  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  house  in  the  matter  of  cut 
flowers.  In  the  majority  of  cases  plants  that 
make  a  brave  show  and  furnish  plenty  of  bloom, 
especially  if  they  are  fairly  long- sustained  in  the 
flowering  season,  are  much  more  acceptable  than 
others  remarkable  as  novelties,  but  of  little  value 
for  the  amount  of  flower  furnished  and  often  of 
miffy  habit.  In  the  matter  of  Lilies,  for  instance, 
nice  groups  of  candidum,  chalcedonicum  and 
tigrinum  splendens  will  be  better  than  an  equal 
number  split  up  into  very  many  varieties.  The 
mention  of  candidum  reminds  me  to  suggest 
whether  a  solution  of  blue  copperas  that  has 
proved  effectual  when  used  for  fpot  in  Carnations 
might  not  be  tried  for  the  blight  or  mildew  that  is 
often  answerable  for  the  destruction  of  the  foliage 
of  the  white  Lily.  It  is  certainly  worth  the  ex- 
periment. In  connection  with  useful  hardy 
plants,  and  arising  from  the  mention  of  the  value 
of  Montbretias  for  pot  work,  I  should  like  to  give 
a  reminder  as  to  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  many 
hardy  flowers  for  this  particular  work.  Given 
plenty  of  glass  and  opportunities  of  growing  plenty 
of  house  plants,  the  others  naturally  are  not  re- 
quired, but  there  are  many  places  where  house 
accommodation  is  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  such 
cases  anything  that  can  be  depended  on  to  provide 
a  summer  display  that  is  none  the  worse  for  being 
stored  away  through  the  winter  months  in  a  cold 
frame  is  very  acceptable.  Such  things  are  the 
better  if  potted  up  in  autumn,  but  if  provision  was 
not  made  at  that  time  they  can  be  put  in  hand  at 
once.  Variegation  can  be  furnished  by  strong 
crowns  of  the  best  forms  of  Funkia  and  Hemero- 
callis,  white  flowers  by  Francoa  ramosa,  Gal- 
tonia, Campanula  pyramidalis  and  C.  perficifolia, 
the  shades  of  red  and  orange  by  Montbretias  and 
herbaceous  Lobelias.  In  dwarfer  plants  a  batch  of 
Carnations  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  a  succession 
may  be  arranged  by  potting  up  a  selection  of  layers 
from  border  varieties,  and,  later,  strong  seedlings 
from  sowings  of  the  Marguerite  and  Grenadin 
types.  Later  in  the  year  a  selection  of  the  Star- 
worts  most  suitable  for  pot  work  will  be  found 
very  acceptable  ;  they  will  hit  the  season  nicely 
tetween  the  summer  and  autumn  Chrysanlhe 
mums.  I  generally  grow  a  batch  of  N'cotiana 
affinis  in  pots,  and  very  acceptable  it  is  to  work 
in  with  other  things  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  dwelling-house,  not  so  much  to  look 
at  as  to  make  itself  known  by  its  delicious  per- 
fume after  the  sun  has  gone.  Three  plants  I  hope 
to  try  another  year  for  pot  work  are  Platycodon 
Mariesi  and  P.  M.  grandiflorum  and  Tiarella  cor- 
difolia.  Perhaps  some  reader  who  has  already 
grown  them  in  this  way  will  give  his  experience  ; 
they  seem  to  me  particularly  well  adapted  for 
pots.  I  have  not  included  one  of  the  very  best 
of  hardy  plants  (the  Daffodil  in  variety)  in  the 


list,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  at  their  best 
unless  autumn  potted.  For  all  or  nearly  all  hardy 
plants  in  pots  the  following  winter  treitment 
may  be  advised  :  Place  a  good  layer  of  coal  ashes 
in  a  cold  frame,  line  the  sides  with  dry  Fern, 
stack  in  the  pots,  allowing  perhaps  a  thickness  of 
1  inch  or  2  inches  of  Fern  packing  between  each, 
and  finally  place  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  on  the  sur- 
face of  each  pot.  With  the  commencement  of 
growth,  and  it  will  bs  early  this  year,  a  sharp 
look  out  must  be  kept  for  slugs  lest  any  are  lurk- 
ing in  the  Fern  ;  if  this,  however,  was  thoroughly 
dry  when  the  plants  were  stored  away  there  is 
not  much  danger.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


BASAL  ROT. 


Basal  rot  is  a  name  I  gave  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  to  what  I  then  thought  to  be  a  specific 
disease  in  Daffodils,  the  chief  symptoms  being  a 
black  softening  and  inability  to  produce  roots 
in  the  basal  tunic  of  the  bulb,  leading  to  its 
death,  After  submitting  bulbs  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress  to  experts  in  microscopic  botany, 
in  the  belief  that  some  micro-organism  would 
be  found  to  account  for  the  attack,  and  having 
for  several  years  experimented  with  bulbs, 
healthy  and  unhealthy,  besides  reading  all  that 
has  been  written  in  the  gardening  journals  on 
the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
basal  rot  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  a  disease,  but  only  a  symptom  of  un- 
healthy condition  which  is  shown  in  the  basal 
tunic,  as  being  the  most  susceptible  and  delicate 
of  the  visible  parts  of  the  bulb.  As  for  causes 
which  lead  to  it,  they  may  be  many  and  various  ; 
it  aft'ects  whole  clumps  simultaneously,  but  1 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  communi- 
cated from  unhealthy  to  healthy  bulbs.  Badly 
ripened  bulbs,  bulbs  planted  in  sour,  ill-drained 
soil,  allowed  to  grow  so  densely  as  to  exhaust 
their  nourishment,  and,  above  all,  when  they 
are  exposed  in  wet,  heavy  soil  to  the  influence 
of  frost  penetrating  below  them,  are  all  liable 
to  perish  in  this  way.  The  malady  is  unknown 
in  warm  climates  and  is  far  less  destructive  in 
mild  winters.  Ground  where  Daffodils  have 
been  grown  long  is  liable  to  cause  its  develop- 
ment. Anything,  in  fact,  which  tends  to  lessen 
the  vital  power  of  the  bulb  tends  to  produce 
it.  I  have  in  vain  tried  all  kinds  of  anti- 
septic and  anti- mildew  remedies,  but  if 
I  prepare  a  new  bed  of  light  rich  loam, 
well  drained,  none  of  the  bulbs  planted 
in  it  show  any  symptoms  of  the  malady 
for  two  or  three  years.  Those  who  attri- 
bute it  to  the  grub  of  the  Narcissus  fly— 
a  thing  which  has  never  yet  appeared  in  my 
garden— or  to  eelworms,  or  to  any  other  living 
organism,  are  not  on  the  right  track.  One 
correspondent  told  me  he  had  discovered  the 
cause,  and  that  it  was  the  fermentation  in  the 
ground,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter  in  the  formation  of  hunuH,  by 
whidi  a  bacillus  destructive  to  the  basal  tunic 
was  generated  ;  but  I  find  the  rot  equally  pre- 
valent in  perfectly  new  clay  if  ill-drained  and 
heavy,  and  the  addition  of  half-decomprsed 
leaf-mould  to  well-drained  loam  is  not  pre- 
judicial, though  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  like  leaf- 
mould  for  Daflbdils.  Those  who  wish  to  make 
ex])eriments  for  themselves  may  like  to  know 
that  the  Daffodil  called  Ard-Righ  is  the  most 
liable  of  all  to  go  off  in  the  way  described  ;  next 
cmcs  Countess  of  Annesley,  and  some  of  the 
white-flowered  varieties  are  delicate,  especially 
the  collected  N.  moschatus.  In  most  Knglish 
gardens  these  can  only  be  kept  healthy  by 
transplanting  them  annually  mto  carefully 
prepared  soil.  1  know,  however,  that  many 
gardeners  will  read  this  to  whom  basal  rot  is 
unknown;  they  will  probably  think  that  they 
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have  the  monopoly  and  the  patent  for  growing 
healthy  Daffodils,  and  will  tell  us  how  it  is  done. 
They  live  perhaps  on  the  Harrow  Weald,  or  in 
North  Wales  or  Ireland,  but  let  them  change 
the  place  of  their  gardening  to  some  part  where 
strong  and  retentive  clay  prevails,  and  they 
will  hud  themselves  liable  to  the  same  failures 
as  ordinary  mortals.  In  short,  there  is  no  de- 
finite cause  or  cure  for  basal  rot. 

Edije  Hall,  Malpas.  C.   WolleyDod. 


HALF-HARDY  PLANTS  FROM  SEED. 

Not  nearly  so  many  zonal  Pelargoniums,  yellow 
Calceolarias,  Ageratums,  and  such  like  are  win- 
tered under  glass  as  of  old,  and  with  so  many 
other  beautiful  and  more  cheaply  raised  annuals, 
biennials,  and  perennials  to  select  from,  the  won- 
der is  that  these  should  still  be  so  popular. 
Nearly  every  season  some  novelties  in  the  way 
of  tender  border  or  bedding  plants  that  can 
be  raised  from  seed  are  added  to  the  list.  It  is 
now  when  owners  and  those  in  charge  of  gardens 
ought  to  decide  what  they  will  order  and  try  to 
raise  for  their  beds  and  borders  next  summer  and 
autumn.  If  they  delay  purchasing  they  may  be 
either  too  late  and  find  the  stock  exhausted  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  will  be  too  late  in  sowing. 
In  but  few  places  is  Alonzoa  Warscewiczi  planted 
out,  yet  it  is  a  beautiful  summer-flowering  plant. 
A  single  packet  of  seed  sown  in  gentle  heat  would 
give  a  large  number  of  plants,  which  could  be 
either  pricked  out  into  boxes  or  placed  singly  in 
small  pots,  heading  them  back  once  or  twice  to 
make  them  bushy.  They  ought  to  be  planted  in 
sunny  positions.  They  are  useful  for  the  centres 
of  circular  beds,  and  soon  produce  their  elegant 
spikes  of  pea  shaped  flowers,  bright  orange-scarlet 
in  colour.  Antirrhinums  are  far  too  often  rele- 
gated to  mixed  borders  and  out-of-the-way  spots  ; 
whereas  they  are  most  effective  in  beds  and  sunny 
positions,  standing  both  drought  and  excessive 
rainfall  remarkably  well-  The  teed  can  be  bought 
in  separate  colours,  and,  as  a  rule,  will  be  found 
true  both  to  given  height  and  colour.  Seed 
should  be  town  at  once  en  the  surface  of  pre- 
viously moistened  pans  of  light  soil,  placing  it  in 
heat  to  germinate.  Being  pricked  out  before 
ihey  spoil  each  other,  strong  plants  will  be  had 
ready  for  putting  out  towards  the  end  cf  May. 
After  the  central  spike  has  been  cut,  the  side 
growths  will  carry  on  the  display  till  late  in  the 
autumn.  Any  that  prove  extra  good  should  be 
saved  and  propagated  by  cuttings,  as  seed  saved 
near  to  varieties  differing  in  colour  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  come  true.  Flowering  Can- 
nas  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  bedding 
plants,  and  should  be  far  more  extensively 
grown  accordingly.  Crozy's  newdwaif  hjbiidsare 
what  are  wanted,  and  a  packet  of  seed  will  give 
several  plants  each  worth  more  than  was  paid  for 
the  seed.  They  cannot  be  raised  successfully  in  a 
greenhouse,  but  the  seed  geiminates  in  a  Cucum- 
ber or  Melon  frame  even  more  surely  than  it  does 
in  a  heated  house.  It  will  be  found  very  hard, 
and  should  be  soaked  till  it  has  swollen  to  nearly 
double  its  original  size,  then  if  placed  in  pans  of 
previously  warmed  soil  and  plunged  in  a  hotbed, 
some  of  it  will  germinate  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night or  so.  The  seedlings  usually  come  up 
irregularly,  and  as  they  are  large  enough  to  move 
lift  them  out  of  the  pans,  disturbing  the  other 
seed  as  little  as  possible.  Keep  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  heat,  and  if  given  a  shift  into  .')inch  pots 
they  will  be  a  foot  in  height  when  planted  out  in 
June.  They  will  flower  in  the  beds,  and  if  lifted 
and  repotted  in  the  autumn  will  continue  to 
bloom  in  gentle  heat  weeks  or  months  longer. 
Marguerite  Carnations  may  be  treated  as  annuals. 
Sow  the  seed  early  in  March  in  gentle  heat  and 
treat;  the  seedlings  similarly  to  Dianthuees.  In- 
stead of  giving  beds  wholly  up  to  them,  inter- 
mingle the  plants  among  Ten-week  Stocks.  The 
latter  are  very  beautiful  during  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  but  soon  fail,  while  the  Marguerite 
Carnations  only  commence  flowering  in  Auguat 


and  are  at  their  best  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

Few  amateurs  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  common 
Musk  is  among  the  easiest  of  plants  to  be  raised 
from  seed,  and  private  gardeners  would  do  well 
to  raise  it  in  quantity  for  the  beds  and  borders. 
A  bad  start  was  made  with  Nemesia  slrumosa, 
many  having  failed  to  raise  a  good  stock  of  plants 
the  first  season  it  was  tiled.  Latterly  the  strain 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  well  grown  plants 
give  a  great  mass  of  small  Wallflower-like  spikes 
of  blooms,  the  colours  ranging  from  bright 
yellow  to  reddish-brown  shades.  Give  both  the 
seed  and  the  seedlings  exactly  the  same  treatment 
as  answers  well  in  the  case  of  Asters  and  there 
will  be  few  or  no  failures.  Only  a  gentle  moist 
heat  is  necessary  to  cause  cjuick  germination,  the 
seedlings  coming  up  slowly  in  a  cool  house  and 
failing  badly  in  a  dry  heat.  Nicotiana  tflinis,  the 
sweet-scented  flowering  Tobacco,  is  deservedly 
popular,  and,  seeing  what  a  number  of  plants  can 
be  raised  from  a  single  packet  of  seed,  there  ought 
to  be  but  few  gardens  without  a  stock  of  plants. 
Zinnias  are  remarkably  showy  bedding  plants, 
and  much  more  deserving  of  prominent  positions 
than  are  Stocks  and  Asters.  They  are  best 
adapted  for  the  centres  of  fairly  large  beds  and 
for  grouping  in  borders.  W.  I. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Flowers  from  Dublin. — Mr.  Burbidge  sends 
us  from  the  usually  mild  shores  of  Dublin  Bay 
some  evidence  of  the  early  awakening  of  the 
flowers,  especially  handsome  being  the  Christmas 
Roses,  Crocuses  and  Cyclamens,  also  the  fine  leaves 
of  a  large  Smilax,  a  plant  of  fine  form  little  grown. 

Winter  Aconite. — The  mild  weather  of  the 
past  few  days  has  brought  about  quite  a  display 
of  the  golden  cups  of  this  midwinter  plant.  With 
little  or  no  frost  to  delay  or  check  its  coming  and 
quietly  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  Laurel  hedge,  it  is 
very  pretty  in  its  tufted  growth.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  take  up  no  room  in  a  garden, 
as  it  comes  up  beautifully  beneath  many  of  the 
leafless  shrubs  at  this  time  and  in  a  measure  com- 
pensates for  their  bareness. 

A  January  Rhododendron. — Herewith  I 
send  you  a  box  of  Rhododendron  blooms  cut  from 
a  bush  in  the  open.  Whether  the  variety  be 
Cunningham's  White  or  something  else  (which  is 
as  yet  an  undecided  point),  it  is  certainly  a  valu- 
able and  useful  kind,  and  large  bushes  of  it  in 
full  bloom  at  this  dull,  flowerless  season  of  the 
year  are  a  most  pleasing  sight.  I  have  an  idea 
that  this  variety  is  not  in  general  cultivation. — 
Jno.  Roberts,  The  Gardiii-i,  Tany-hidch. 

*»*  Very  fresh  and  pretty  both  in  bud  and 
bloom. — Ei). 

Narcissus  obvallaris. — This  has  been  flower- 
ing for  the  past  fortnight  under  glass.  The 
flowers,  on  stems  15  in.  high,  are  perfect.  About 
a  week  later  come  the  lovely  flowers  of  Ard-Righ, 
rich  and  telling  in  the  boldness  of  the  expanded 
trumpet.  The  double  Daffodils  are  really  grand 
this  season,  splendid  in  colour,  and  the  long  stems 
show  them  off  to  great  advantage.  Princeps  is 
just  opening  its  flowers,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  double  and  single  forms  of  incomparabilis. 
The  doubles  of  these,  however,  sometimes  suffer 
in  an  over-moist  atmosphere  by  reason  of  the  flimsy 
nature  of  the  segments  ;  but  given  a  drier  place 
they  are  very  charming,  and  at  this  early  season 
their  fragrance  is  agreeable  also. 

Chinese  Primula  Ruby  ftueen. — The  value 
of  the  Chinese  Primula  in  our  greenhouses  during 
the  dull  days  of  winter  is  very  great,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  this  by  a  fins  gathering  of  the  various 
sorts  now  in  cultivation  from  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Co.,  Covent  Garden.  Particularly  noticeable  is 
the  variety  referred  to.  The  individual  flower  is 
not  of  that  large,  loose  form  which  so  many  ])eople 
are  striving  after,  but  of  medium  size,  the  florets 
'  thick  and  leathery.     The  colour  is  a  rich  ruby- 


crimson,  very  effective,  we  should  say,  under 
artificial  light.  Besides  this  variety  there  were 
the  old  Chiswick  Red,  very  fine  in  colour  and  not 
yet  surpassed,  Rubro-violacea,  Lilacina  msrgin- 
ata,  very  distinct  and  pretty,  and  Snowflake,  pure 
white,  flowers  not  too  large.  The  stmi-double 
forms  of  Chiswick  Red,  Rubro-violacea  (a  distinct 
break,  and  the  richest  we  have  yet  seen),  and 
Lilacina  were  also  noteworthy.  As  thes3  ccme 
quite  true  from  seed  and  are  valuable  for  cutting, 
we  wonder  they  are  not  more  often  grown. 

Iris  unguicnlarip. — This  Iris,  more  commonly 
known  as  I.  stjlosa,  is  most  valuable  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  year,  its  sweetly  scented  Bowers, 
which  are  borne  in  numbers  by  largo  clumps, 
being  most  EcceiJtable  for  indccr  decoration.  The 
plant  does  not,  however,  thrive  in  all  situations,  a 
heavy  holding  soil  and  damp  position  being  espe- 
cially inimical  to  its  well  being,  while  on  sloping 
banks  in  comparatively  light  compost  it  succeeds 
to  perfection,  especially  if  it  be  sheltered  from 
cold  winds.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  clump  taken 
up  that  had  been  formed  by  six  tubers.  The  mass 
of  roots  had  a  circumference  of  almost  6  feet.  In 
their  wild  state— on  the  hillsides  of  Algeria— these 
Irises  may  be  found  growing  beneath  the  Pines  in 
very  shallow  soil,  the  equally  beautiful  I.  reticu- 
lata carpeting  the  grassy  slopes  at  the  streamlet's 
side  with  spangles  of  deep  purple. — S.  W.  F. 

Flowers  from  "Weybridge. — Not  only  round 
our  shore  gardens  have  we  many  flowers,  but 
from  all  parts  we  have  evidence  of  the  mild  season. 
More  flowers  come  from  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Heather- 
bank  than  anybody  else,  including  richly  coloured 
Primroses,  Tree  Heaths,  Crocuses,  Gentians,  Cj  - 
clamen,  Andromeda,  Polygala  and  many  other 
charming  early  flowers.  It  is  always  a  doubtful 
gain  this  earliness,  and  some  of  the  hardest 
winters  we  have  had  within  living  memory  have 
occurred  after  this  date.  The  following  are  the 
flowers  Mr.  Wilson  sends  us  :  Crocus  Imperati,  C. 
chrysanthus,  Hepaticas  (double  and  single).  Ane- 
mone blanda,  A.  fulgens,  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
Cyclamen  coum.  Hellebores  in  variety,  Polygala 
Cham:i-buxus  purpurea.  Erica  carnea,  Andromeda 
floribunda,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Lonicera  fragrant- 
issima,  Veronica  parvifiora.  Daphne  Mezereum 
grandiflorurn, Primroses,  Violets,  Primula  denticu- 
lata.  Iris  Histrio  and  Galanthus  Elwesi. 

Hibbertia  dentate. — This  climber  is  now  in 
flower,  and  its  yellow  blossoms  are  e.'pecially  wel- 
come at  this  early  part  of  the  year.  A  native  of 
Australia  and  introduced  in  1814,  it  has  managed 
to  survive  the  disfavour  which  has  in  these  latter 
days  overtaken  so  many  New  Holland  plants. 
This  is  probably  because  it  is  so  easily  grown.  It 
presents  none  of  those  difficulties  the  overcoming 
of  which  was  a  generation  ago  the  recognised  test 
of  a  good  gardener,  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  in- 
door flowering  plants  was  concerned.  It  is  an 
evergreen  plant  with  twining,  wiry  stems  and 
oblong  leaves  of  a  purplish  colour.  With  them 
as  a  background  the  bright,  but  rich  yellow 
flowers,  each  upwards  of  2  inches  in  diameter,  are 
very  effective.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  peat  with  sufl5- 
cient  silver  sand  added  to  render  it  free  and  open, 
and  may  either  be  planted  out  and  trained  up  the 
rafters  of  the  greenhouse,  or  kept  in  a  pot  with  a 
trellis  on  which  the  shoots  can  be  tied. — B. 

Acacia  longifolia. — The  exceptional  mild- 
ness of  the  weather  up  to  the  present  time  (the 
middle  of  January)  is  not  only  bringing  outdoor 
things  prematurely  into  leaf,  but  its  effects  are 
e<iually  visible  indoors.  Rarely  have  greer;houses 
worn  so  bright  an  aspect  in  "January  as  they  do 
this  year.  Among  the  things  that  came  early  into 
blossom  was  this  fine  Acacia,  .and  it  is  now  at  its 
best.  No  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  won- 
derful freedom  with  which  it  flowers  could  be  de- 
sired than  that  furnished  by  a  plant  in  the  con- 
servatory (No.  4)  at  Kew.  It  is  about  12  feet  high 
and  has  a  pair  of  racemes  in  the  axil  of  every 
phyllode  on  the  plant.  These  racemes  are  of 
cylindrical  shape,  about  l.J  inches  in  length,  and 
bright  yellow.  The  phyllcdes  (usually  called 
leaves)  are  4  inches  long,  glaucous  green,  with 
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well-marked  nerves  running  lengthwise.  This 
species,  unlike  many  other  Acacias,  can  be  well 
grown  in  pots,  but  of  course  it  is  6ner  planted 
out.  However,  pot  culture  allows  of  its  being 
taken  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  this  is  always 
conducive  to  an  abundance  of  blossom. 

Snowdrops  at  Kew. — At  the  present  time 
Kew  affords  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  the  way 
of  producing  bold  ettects  in  ruaesing  such  a  modest 
flower  as  the  Snowdrop.  Here  and  there  one  sees 
it  planted  by  the  thousand  as  a  carpet  to  groups 
of  deciduous  shrubs,  the  result  being  a  sheet  of 
bloom  that  attracts  attention  from  the  most  in- 
different of  visitors.  Later  on  broad  patches  of 
Snowdrops  will  spring  up  from  various  parts  of 
the  lawns  as  perfect  a  bit  of  Nature  gardening  as 
one  could  wish  for.  Would  that  we  could  see 
more  of  this  style  of  gardening  about  country 
houses  where  often  there  is  more  money  spent 
upon  a  few  dozen  Dutch  Hyacinths  and  other 
forced  bulbs  than  would  plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  these  lovely  masses  of  Snowdrops,  Winter 
Aconites,  Squills,  Crocuses,  and  the  like.  If  it 
were  more  generally  known  how  simple  is  the 
production  of  these  effects  and  the  comparative 
inexpensiveness  of  them,  more  would  be  done,  but 
we  have  to  wait  for  this  till  gardeners  are  trained 
more  to  the  ways  of  modern  outdoor  gardening. — 
W.  G. 

Calliandra  hsematccephala.— The  Callian- 
dras  are  best  known  to  gardeners  in  the  form  of 
C.  Tweediei,  a  cbaiming  Brazilian  plant  that 
flowers  in  spring.  The  species  under  notice,  al- 
though figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  as  far 
back  as  t.  5181,  is  a  much  rarer  and  not  so  well 
known  plant.  It  is  now  flowering  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew.  The  bush  is  about  5  feet  high  and 
has  equally  pinnate  leaves  3  inches  to  4  inches 
long,  each  of  the  leaflets  1  inch  long  and  dark 
green.  As  in  C.  Tweediei,  the  flowers  occur  in  a 
terminal  spherical  head,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  cluster  consists  in  the  stamens.  These  are 
bright  red  filaments  standing  fully  1  inch  beyond 
the  corolla,  which  is  almost  completely  hidden 
by  them.  Thus  they  constitute  an  almost  perfect 
ball  measuring  close  on  3  inches  across.  The 
corolla  is  small  and  flesh-coloured.  This  species, 
like  all  or  nearly  all  the  Calliandias,  is  a  native  of 
Tropical  America.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
leguminiferous  family,  but  the  general  aspect  of 
its  inflorescence  is  in  close  resemblance  to  the 
well-known  myrtaceous  genera  of  Australia — 
Callistemon,  Metrosideros,  &c. — B. 

Tainia  penangiana. — Tainiais  a  small  genus 
of  some  six  or  eight  species,  found  in  tropical 
Asia.  None  of  them  can  be  strictly  called  showy 
Orchids.  When  seen  in  a  mass,  however,  and 
well  flowered,  several  of  them  give  a  pretty  and 
distinct  effect  and  are  decidedly  well  worth  grow- 
ing. A  sufficient  pioof  of  this  may  be  seen  now 
in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  fine 
mass  of  T.  penangiana  in  flower.  It  is  grown  in 
a  broad,  shallow  pan  and  carries  over  a  dozen  of 
the  tall,  slender  spikes,  which  are  each  from 
li  feet  to  2  feet  in  height  and  perfectly  erect. 
Each  spike  carries  eight  to  ten  flowers,  which 
each  measure  IJ  inches  across.  The  narrow 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pleasant  shade  of  green, 
striped  with -darker  coloured  lines.  The  lip  is 
very  pretty,  having  a  white  ground,  tinged  with 
pale  rose  and  freely  speckled  with  dots  of  the 
same  colour.  There  are  about  100  flowers  on  the 
plant,  and  these  numerous  patches  of  dainty  rose 
amongst  the  prevailing  green  of  the  flowers  have 
a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
short,  thick,  and  flask-shaped,  the  single  leaf 
being  as  tall  as  the  flower- spikes  and  plaited.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Penang. 

Hsemaria  Dawsoni. — It  is  not  often  in  the 
Orchid  family  that  one  meets  with  great  attrac- 
tiveness of  flower  and  leaf  in  the  same  plant. 
Many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  are  of  gaunt 
appearance  even  in  the  best  of  health.  Htf  maria 
Dawsoni  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  Anaectochili,  this  plant  possesses  a 
good  deal  of  the  beauly  of  leaf  which  is  so  marked 
a  character  in  that  genus.     It  is  a  dwarf  plant 


and  the  leaves  are  ovate,  of  a  rich,  dark,  velvety- 
looking  green,  beautifully  pencilled  with  golden 
lines  ;  beneath  they  are  dull  purple.  The  flowers, 
borne  on  erect  spikes  about  6  inches  high, 
are  each  about  1  inch  across,  and,  except  for 
the  yellow  column,  wholly  pure  white.  Both 
scapes  and  flowers  are  densely  pubescent.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  there- 
fore requires  moist  stove  treatment.  The  dwarf 
habit  and  small  size  of  the  plants  make  it  advis- 
able for  five  or  six  of  them  to  be  grown  together 
in  a  pot  or  pan.  Although  this  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  Aniectochili,  it  is  of  more  vigor- 
ous constitution  and  presents  none  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  cultivation  which  render  well  -  grown 
collections  of  An.X'Otochili  very  few  and  far 
between. 

Biownea  Cra-wfordi. — Among  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs  in  flower  during  the  winter  season 
there  is  none  that  exceeds  in  beauty  this  Brownea. 
Although  a  member  of  the  vast  leguminiferous 
family,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  imagine  anything 
more  widely  different  from  our  general  conception 
of  that  group  as  exemplified  in  such  things  as  the 
Brooms  and  Acacias.  On  a  specimen  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew  there  are  now  about  half  a  score  of 
the  huge  flower  trusses  to  be  seen.  These  are 
each  about  6  inches  across,  rounded  like  a  truss 
of  Rhododendron  flowers,  but  more  crowded 
than  ever  occurs  in  that  genus.  As  many  as  five 
and  six  dozen  blooms  may  be  counted  on  one 
head,  each  one  3  inches  long  and  1  inch  across. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  rosy  scarlet.  As  a  fine- 
foliaged  plant  also  this  and  other  Browneas  have 
a  claim  to  notice.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  each  2 
feet  long,  the  individual  leaflets  being  12  inches 
by  3  inches.  The  Browneas  require  a  stove  tem- 
perature with  plenty  of  rich  loam  to  grow  in.  At 
Kew  they  are  mostly  planted  out  and  thrive 
admirably.  The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  of 
Lakelands,  Cork,  took  a  great  interest  in  this 
genus  and  raised  several  hybrids,  of  which  this  is 
one. 

Masdevallia  Cliimsera  var.  Backhousiana. 

— The  peculiar  structure  of  Masdevallia  flowers 
and  their  quaint  colouring  have  made  the  genus 
one  of  the  most  popular  among  cool  Orchids. 
These  characters  attain  their  highest  expression 
in  the  chimaroid  section,  and  of  this  section  none 
is  finer  than  the  variety  Backhousiana.  At  first 
described  as  a  species  by  Reichenbach — who  fre- 
quently saw  a  specific  distinction  in  an  Orchid 
which  no  one  else  could  see — it  has  since  been 
reduced  to  a  variety  of  M.  Chima-ra.  It  is  now 
represented  in  the  collection  at  Kew  by  an  excep- 
tionally good  variety  in  bloom.  The  flower  is 
borne  on  a  drooping  scape  6  inches  long.  The 
sepals  have  a  broad,  triangular  base  2J  inches  in 
length,  but  then  become  attenuated  into  long 
tails,  which  give  the  sepals  a  length  of  between 
8  inches  and  9  inches  and  the  whole  flower  a 
diameter  of  at  least  16  inches.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  sepals  is  a  tawny  yellow,  blotched  and 
barred  with  reddish  brown.  The  petals  are  small, 
and  the  flesh-coloured  lip  is  pouched  and  narrower 
than  that  of  M.  ChimsTa.  The  plant  is  of  tufted 
growth,  with  erect,  dark  green  leaves  6  inches 
long.  This  variety  is  naited  after  the  well-known 
firm  of  nurserymen  at  York,  -who  introduced  and 
first  flowered  it  in  1879.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada. 

Iisucodendron  argentoum  (the  Silver  Tree 
of  the  Cape). — Not  only  is  this  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  It  is  a  native  of  the  slopes  of 
Table  Mountain  and  is  found  nowhere  else,  except 
it  be  in  a  few  localities  near  at  hand.  It  belongs, 
therefore,  to  a  rather  numerous  group  of  plants 
which  appear  naturally  to  be  in  process  of  ex- 
tinction on  account  of  the  comparatively  small 
area  on  which  the  pecuhar  conditions  they  require 
are  furnished.  The  tree  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  Britain  for  the  last  300  years,  but  the  ditticulty 
experienced  in  its  cultivation  has  always  rendered 
it  a  rare  plant.  In  the  Cactus  house  at  Kew 
there  is  a  plant  which  is  probably  one  of  the  finest 


in  the  country.  It  is  10  feet  high,  well  branched 
and  clothed  with  foliage,  the  main  stem  being 
9  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  leaves 
are  thickly  set  on  the  younger  branches,  each 
one  being  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  long  and  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  beautiful 
silvery  white,  closely-ad pressed  tomentum,  whilst 
the  edges  are  furnished  with  long  silky  hairs  of 
the  same  colour.  With  regard  to  its  cultivation, 
the  Silver  Tree  appears  to  dislike  disturbance  at 
the  roots,  a  stagnant  or  over-abundant  soil,  and  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere.  If  planted  out  it  should 
be  set  on  a  mound  and  a  good  proportion  of  brick 
rubble,  &c.,  mixed  with  the  compost.  Pot  cul- 
ture, however,  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  it  to 
be  placed  outside  in  summer. 

The  Winter  Mezereon. — Perhaps  if  Daphne 
Mezereum  flowered  in  summer  we  should  grow 
it  only  for  its  grateful  fragrance,  but  as  it 
gives  a  little  interest  to  open-air  gardens  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  it  is  a  treasure.  A  garden 
without  it  loses  much  at  this  gloomy  season,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  winter  flowering 
dwarf  shrubs  to  keep  it  company.  A  mass  of  it 
—say  a  dczen  plants — on  a  lawn  rising  from  a 
dense  carpet  of  Winter  Aconite  is  as  pretty  a  bit 
of  colour  as  we  can  have  outside  just  now.  Mix 
Elwes'  Snowdrops  with  the  Aconite,  and  you  have 
a  perfect  bed,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Daffodils 
should  not  continue  the  colour  in  the  carpet  later 
on,  and  be  followed  by  some  showy  Lily  like  the 
buff-coloured  testaceum,  whiA  will  be  bright  in 
August.  All  grow  well  in  the  same  soil  and  agree 
well  together,  and  there  would  be  even  room  for 
an  annual  like  Linaria  and  Tropaolum,  or,  better 
still,  the  Tufted  Pansy,  to  keep  the  Lily  company 
all  through  the  summer.  These  mixtures  make 
up  the  art  of  skilful  gardening,  and  those  who 
know  the  nature  of  plants  well  are  able  to  vary 
the  combinations  successfully.  In  planting  the 
Mezereon  one  must  be  careful  to  get  the  true 
autumn  flowering  form,  as  the  common  kind 
flowers  in  the  spring.  This  autumn  form,  called 
autumnale,  and  sometimes  grandiflorum,  begins 
to  flower  about  the  end  of  November  and  continues 
till  February.  There  is  also  the  white  form  of  it 
which  is  more  conspicuous  in  flower  than  the  deep 
lilac  variety.  Early  autumn  is  the  best  time  for 
planting  the  Mezereon,  and  the  best  soil  for  it  is 
a  rich  sandy  loam. — W.  G. 

Libonia  floribunda.— For  some  cause  or 
other  the  Libonias  are  much  less  popular  now 
than  they  were  twenty  or  so  years  ago.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  this,  except 
that  fashion,  perhaps,  in  horticulture,  as  in  other 
things,  has  its  unaccountable  vagaries.  Certainly 
the  number  of  plants  that  flower  during  the  first 
month  of  the  year  is  not  so  great  that  one  pos- 
sessing the  good  qualities  of  this  Libonia  can 
rightly  be  discarded.  It  is  an  aeanthaceous 
plant,  brought  from  Brazil  in  1862.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  one  of  the  pair  at  each  node  being 
considerably  larger  than  the  other ;  they  are  of 
rounded,  oblong  shape  and  of  a  shining  dark 
green.  The  flowers,  which  are  covered  with  a 
fine  pubescence,  are  produced  on  short  axillary 
racemes  and  are  tubular,  the  tube  being  scarlet, 
the  mouth  and  terminal  lobes  yellow.  Whilst  the 
flowers  are  not  large,  their  profuseness  and  bright 
colours  make  a  very  effective  display,  especially 
as  well-grown  plants  are  of  neat,  bushy  habit 
(from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high)  and  almost  as  leafy 
as  tho  common  Box.  This  plant  can  be  in- 
creased with  the  greatest  ease  by  means  of  cut- 
tings put  in  about  February  or  early  March.  The 
young  plants  should  be  grown  on  in  a  moist, 
warm  greenhouse  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  given  to  Epacris,  &c.,  after  they  are  cut 
back  in  spring,  potting  them  on  as  they  require 
it  and  frequently  pinching  out  the  tips  of  the 
shoots.  During  the  hot  summer  months  they  can 
be  stood  in  a  cool  frame  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  either 
at  the  root  or  overhead.  They  are  free-rooting 
plants,  and  a  rich  compost  of  turfy  loam,  silver 
sand,  and  cow  manure  should  be  used  for  them, 
with  occasional  supplies  of  manure  water  when 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots.     In  October  they  should 
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be  placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  which 
is  neceesary  for  them  throughout  their  flowering 
season.  There  is  one  reeervation  to  be  made  in 
recommending  this  plant.  It  is  susceptible  to 
fogs,  and  after  a  few  days  of  a  "London  particu- 
lar" a  large  proportion  of  the  leaves  drops  off. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


GARDENERS'    ROVAL    BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Simpson's' 
Strand,  W.C,  on  Thursdaj,  January  16,  there 
being  a  gocd  attendance  of  members  and  supporters 
of  the  institution.  Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  a 
special  meeting  was  held  to  amend  the  rules.  At 
both  of  these  meetings  Mr.  H.  .1.  Veitch  most 
efficiently  filled  the  post  of  chairman.  These  pro- 
posed alterations  had  been  most  carefully  con- 
sidered in  committee  at  several  meetings  prior  to 
presenting  them  in  their  amended  and  added 
form,  the  advice  of  the  hon.  solicitor  being  taken 
on  the  subject.  Thete  have  reference  to  various 
points  which  the  committee  thought  it  expedient 
to  make,  each  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  working  of  the  institution.  The  report  of 
the  committee  for  the  jear  ISfl.")  is  in  every 
respect  most  satisfactory.  The  annual  festival  in 
June  last,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Fife, 
proved  a  great  financial  success.  Very  grati- 
fying is  the  report  of  an  additional  auxiliary  at 
Wolverhampton  which  was  of  a  most  encouraging 
character.  The  balance  as  presented  by  the  hon. 
treasurer  was  also  most  favourable  in  every  re- 
spect. Not  only  have  the  subscriptions  increased, 
but  the  committee  have  been  enabled,  by  special 
donations  and  new  life  members,  to  add  consider- 
ably to  the  invested  funds.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch 
was  thanked  for  his  past  services  as  treasurer,  be- 
ing again  elected  to  the  office,  and  likewise  chosen 
most  unanimously  to  fill  the  post  of  chairman  of 
committee.  Mr.  Ingram  was  also  thanked  and 
re-elected  to  fill  the  post  of  secretary. 

The  following  members  of  committee  retired  by 
lapse  of  time  of  service,  but  all  being  eligible, 
they  were  duly  reelected,  viz.,  Mr.  Osborn,  of 
East  Sheen  ;  Mr.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill  ;  Mr. 
W.  Y.  Baker,  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.  ;  Mr. 
Webber,  of  Covent  Garden  ;  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gun- 
nersbury,  and  Mr.  H.  Turner,  of  Slough.  Messrs. 
Iccton,  Segar  and  Miligan  Hogg  were  also  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting  and  Mr. 
John  Lee. 

The  election  of  pensioners  then  took  place,  but 
owing  to  the  following  five  having  filled  all  the 
corditions  of  the  institution,  they  were  duly 
elected  without  the  trouble  and  expense  ot  an 
election.  These  were  S.  Chinery,  of  Boxford,  Suf- 
folk, aged  71  (a  yearly  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  lo 
years)  :  A.  H.  Holmes,  of  Balham,  aged  74  (a 
yearly  subfcriber  of  £\  Is.  for  25  years);  W. 
Plester,  of  Elsenham,  aged  7-  (a  life  member  for 
24  years);  M.  Bridger,  of  Finsbury  Park,  aged  70 
(a  yearly  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  1.5  years);  and 
Elizabeth  Simpson,  of  Slough,  age  60  (whose  late 
husband  was  a  subscriber  of  £1  Is.  for  1!)  jears). 
The  attention  of  all,  both  subscribers  and  non- 
tubfcribers,  is  particularly  directed  to  these  five 
applicants.  It  is  not  pe-haps  so  needful  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  first  of  these  as  it  is 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  benefits  that  accrue 
by  being  subscribers.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  possibly  be  attached,  however,  to  these 
cases.  They  are  facts  which  are  undeniably  ap- 
parent if  any  non-subscriber  will  carefully  weigh 
them  over.  Why  it  is  that  gardeners  as  a  body 
are  so  apathetic  to  their  personal  interests  (i.e., 
non  subscribers)  it  is  dillicult  to  explain.  Some 
perhaps  think  they  can  do  better  by  providing  for 
contingencies  by  joining  benefit  societies  or  life 
insurance  offices.  These  are  excellent  in  them- 
selves, but  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insli 
tution  is  Etili  the  institution  above  all  others  for 


provision  against  sickness,  calamity,  and  old  age. 
There  are  others  who,  we  fear,  do  not  join  be- 
cause they  think  they  shall  never  require  the 
pension.  This  is  a  very  selfish  view  to  take  of 
the  matter  ;  it  is  non  scriptural  and  altogether 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  one  to  the  other.  We 
urge  all  non-subscribers  to  carefully  ponder  over 
these  facts  and  at  once  join  the  institution.  It  is 
far  easier  oftentimes  to  join  in  early  life  than  it  is 
later  when  the  family  demands  more  outlay. 
What  possible  better  start  could  any  young  gar- 
dener make  than  by  becoming  a  subscriber  when  he 
first  enters  a  head  situation  ?  Surely  he  could  then 
aflord  what  in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  lets  than 
•")d.  per  week.  When  old  age  and  its  attendant 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  earning  one's  livelihood 
come,  he  is  thus  provided  for.  It  is  the  gar- 
deners themselves  to  whom  we  look  more  than  to 
anyone  eke  for  increased  support.  This  appeal 
is  backed  up  by  the  list  of  41  candidates  who 
sought  election  on  this  occasion,  but  of  whom 
10  only  could  be  elected.  The  unsuccessful  ones 
have  thus  to  wait  another  year  and  then  have  the 
prospect  of  perhaps  not  being  elected.  At  present 
some,  it  should  be  noted,  have  been  candidates 
on  four  occasions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  these  distressed  ones  now  reflect  on  past 
omissions.  The  inttitution  was  never  doing  a 
better  work  than  now,  nor  have  its  funds,  thanks 
to  many  generous  donors,  ever  been  in  so  satisfac- 
tory a  condition.  At  the  annual  gathering  in  the 
evening,  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch  filled  the  post  of 
chairman. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  successful 
candidates,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each  : 
William  Bishop,  4021  ;  John  Ewing,  3834  ;  George 
Fletcher,  3530  ;  Hester  Falconer,  3227  ;  Henry 
Wood,  3131;  Thomas  Bannister,  2946;  John 
Pearcy,  2SU0 ;  Samuel  Pickstone,  2515  ;  James 
Field,  2489  ;  William  Croshier,  2466. 


Public  Gardens. 


New  recreation  ground  for  Battersea. — 
The  work  of  laying  out  and  preparing  the  new 
recreation  ground  for  Battersea  is  about  to  be 
commenced,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  formal 
opening  by  Lord  Meath  will  take  place  early  in 
the  year.  This  ground  has  been  partly  obtained 
by  filling  in  a  portion  of  the  foreshore  of  the 
Thames  near  the  West  London  Extension  railway 
bridge  and  by  the  widening  of  Vicarage  Road,  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  having 
contributed  £liiOO  towards  the  cost.  The  ground 
will  be  laid  out  with  trees,  turf,  and  shrubs, 
together  with  a  small  fountain,  and  will  be  a 
pleasant  riverside  resort. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  weather 
remained  very  mild  during  the  seven  days  ending 
the  19th,  but  since  then  a  fall  in  temperature  has 
taken  place.  On  the  17th  the  highest  reading  in 
shade  was  52^,  but  on  the  21st  the  temperature  at 
no  time  rose  above  35°.  There  have  been  as 
yet  this  month  only  three  unseasonably  cold 
nights,  two  of  them  being  in  the  past  week,  when 
the  exposed  thermometer  indicated  respectively 
13°  and  12°  of  frost.  .\t  the  present  time  the  soil 
at  2  feet  deep  is  3°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  T  warmer 
than  the  January  average.  No  rain  at  all  has 
fallen  for  a  week.  On  the  19th  the  sun  shone 
brightly  for  four  hours  and  on  the  following  day 
for  five  and  a  half  hours.  On  the  first  of  these 
days  the  air  was  drier  than  I  have  on  any  previous 
occasion  known  it  to  have  been  here  in  January, 
the  difference  between  the  readings  of  an  ordinary 
thermometer  and  one  with  its  bulb  kept  constantly 
moift  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  amounting  teas 
much  as  7i°.  The  atmosphere  was  particularly 
calm  on  the  21st,  the  mean  rate  of  movement  at 
.30  feet  above  the  ground  averaging  only  a  mile 
an  hour.  Crocus  Imperati  came  first  into  flower 
in  my  garden  on  the  17th,  which  is  fifty  three 
dajs  earlier  than  lastxear  and  two  days  earlier 
than  in  1894.— E.  M.,  Berkhanuted. 
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There  were  3  inches  less  than  in  1894.  Not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  first  two  months 
of  the  J  ear,  garden  crops  did  veiy  well,  ar.d  tie 
fruit  crop  was  over  the  average.  Trees  made goo(i 
growth,  the  rain  coming  earlier  than  in  England, 
and  repairing  a  gccd  deal  of  the  damage  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  eaily  months  had  caused. 
Early  Potatoes  were  good  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Late  Potatoes  not  so  good  in  quality,  though 
still  a  good  crop.  In  the  grounds  there  was 
very  little  permanent  loss,  except  in  cold  and 
exposed  places,  among  tender  shrubs. — C.  B. 
M.-VRL-W.  


ITameS  of  plants. — Yvung  Gardener. — 1,  Sela- 
glnella  caulesofns  ;  2.  Asplenium  bulbiferam  ;  3,  Da- 
vallia  canarieusi^  ;  4,  Nephrolepis  Duffi  ;  5,  Adiantum 
decorum;  0,  Adiantum  cnneatum  grandiceps ;  7, 
Adiantum  formosum  ;  8,  Pteris  tremala. 


The  English  Flo-wer  Garden  :  Desigv,  vuus 
and  planiit  wiY/i  on  alphat'etical  de!>criptivn  oj all  the 
jdants  best  suited  for  its  eniheUishment^  thtir  culture 
and  ■positions.  Fourth  idition.  UediumSvo.  156.; 
post  free,  15s.  6d. 
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"ThialB  an  Art 
Whioh  doee  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
TaE  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Skakespmre. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  DOUBLE  GRAFTING  OF  PEAKS. 

This  is  a  matter  that  does  not  receive  that 
amount  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  fruit 
growers  that  it  deserves.  By  its  means  greater 
vigour  and  a  more  healthy  constitution  may  be 
imparted  to  those  varieties  of  Pears  which  are 
naturally  slow  growers,  or  those  which  are  often 
condemned  as  being  of  poor  quality  and  not 
deemed  worth  growing.  From  a  series  of  ex- 
periments carried  out  here  for  some  years  past 
in  this  direction  some  very  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained.  In  some  instances  the 
fruits  have  become  quite  changed  in  shape, 
colour  and  flavour.  The  proper  way  (o  com- 
mence operations  is  to  procure  a  number  of 
Quince  stocks  on  which  have  been  worked  some 
strong-growing  variety  of  Pear  such  as  Beurre 
Diel  or  B.  Clairgeau.  When  these  have  become 
established  head  them  down  at  the  proper  time, 
and  on  them  work  any  variety  of  Pear  not 
found  to  do  well  treated  in  the  ordinary  way, 
whether  in  the  open  or  against  a  wall,  and 
which  it  is  desirable  to  retain.  The  few  follow- 
ing notes  on  varieties  of  Pears  so  treated  here 
may  be  interesting,  and  may  act  as  a  guide  to 
anyone  wishing  to  experiment. 

Winter  Nelis  is  usually  small  in  size,  but  of 
good  flavour.  Grafted  on  Beurre  Diel  it  grows 
much  more  robustly  and  bears  fruit  quite  twice, 
and  sometimes  three  times  the  size,  while  the 
flavour  remains  unaffected.  This  is  a  great 
gain,  and  if  grown  as  a  single  cordon  against  a 
west  wall,  very  fine  fruit  may  be  obtained. 
Althorpe  Crassane  on  Beurr6  Clairgeau  bears 
freely,  the  individual  fruits  being  much  larger 
and  they  take  on  a  good  colour.  The  fruit  of 
.Vlthorpe  Crassane  gathered  from  trees  on  the 
Pear  stock  is  generally  green  or  bronzy  green 
on  the  sunny  side.  There  is  a  gain  here  as  far 
a?  colour  is  concerned,  but  so  much  cannot  be 
said  of  the  flavour,  for  it  is  but  second-rate  ; 
moreover,  the  tree  has  a  bad  habit  of  shedding 
its  fruit  like  Knight's  Monarch,  and  must  be 
netted  some  time  before  the  crop  is  ready  for 
gathering.  Mar^chal  de  la  Cour  double  worked 
makes  a  fine  bush  ;  this  is  on  Beurre  Diel. 
The  tree  bears  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  which 
are  always  highly  flavoured.  I  gather  larger 
fruits  from  other  trees,  but  they  cannot  compare 
with  the  former  for  flavour.  The  colour  is  un- 
altered, but  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  more 
thickly  covered  with  russet  patches.  Sou- 
venir du  Congres  on  B.  Clairgeau  grows 
vigorously  and  bears  sparse  crops  of  highly- 
coloured  and  extraordinary  sized  fruits.  The 
flavour  is  but  second-rate,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  fruits  gathered  from  trees 
worked  on  the  Quince  direct.  Lifting  and  root- 
pruning  have  both  been  tried,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  try  and  induce  the  tree  to  bear  more 
freely.  Marie  Louise  on  B.  Diel  and  B.  Clair- 
geau is  a  great  success.  On  the  former  the 
fruits  attain  a  large  size.  They  are  almost 
destitute  of  the  usual  russetty  patches  and  are 
pale  yellow  or  straw-coloured,  while  the  flavour 
is  first-rate.  The  fruit  ripens  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  that  gathered  from  the  tree  which 
furnished  the  scions.  Glou  Morceau  also  does 
well  treated  in  this  way.  The  fruits  attain  to  a 
large   size,  are  very  clean  and  bright  looking. 


and  are  minus  the  usual  black  spots  usually 
seen  on  the  skin  of  this  variety.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  a  great  gain  in  flavour,  and  if 
grown  against  a  south-west  wall,  no  better  Pear 
could  be  wished  for  for  the  table  at  Christmas. 
Chaumontel  as  a  bush  bears  very  highly-col- 
oured fruits.  I  am  not  sure  which  variety  this 
is  worked  upon,  but  I  am  always  able  to  gather 
larger  and  more  highly-coloured  fruit  from  it 
than  from  trees  on  a  south-west  wall,  while  the 
flavour  is  equally  as  good.  Jersey  Gratioli, 
double  grafted,  bears  large  fruit,  beautifully 
coloured,  as  do  also  Duchesse  d'Orleans  and 
Beurre  d'Amanlis.  In  the  two  former  cases  a 
great  improvement  in  the  habit  of  growth  is 
observable,  and  in  the  latter  strong  growth  is 
checked.  Forelle  is  useless  for  table  on  either 
Beurre  Diel  or  Beurr6  Clairgeau  and  has  been 
discarded,  but  on  the  former  Beurr6  Superfin 
is  delicious.  Instead  of  the  skin  being  lightly 
strewn  with  russet,  it  is  thickly  coated  in  this 
case.  Catillac  bears  medium-sized  fruits,  which 
are  highly  coloured  when  treated  in  this  way 
and  delicious  when  stewed.  A  great  improve- 
ment in  flavour  is  gained,  although  at  a  loss  in 
size. 

I  might  further  extend  the  list,  but  I  think 
I  have  mentioned  a  suflicient  number  to  show 
that  double  grafting,  if  not  in  all  instances,  is 
in  a  great  many  of  real  benefit  and  worthy  of 
extended  trial.  I  have  experimented  with  the 
White  Thorn  as  a  stock  for  Pears,  but  with  in- 
different results,  the  scions  overgrowing  the 
stocks  in  all  cases.  Those  that  grew  to  a  bearing 
state  bore  deliciously  flavoured  and  beautifully 
coloured  fruits,  although  few  in  number,  and  as 
the  stock  grew  so  slowly  and  the  trees  made 
such  poor  headway,  they  were  all  eventually 
grubbed  up.  Many  of  the  Pears  sent  from  here 
to  the  Chiswick  Pear  conference  were  gathered 
from  double-grafted  trees.  A.  W. 

itoke  Edith.    

Pear  Nouvelle  Falvie. — We  have  but  few 
really  good  Pears  at  this  season,  and  any  variety 
that  can  be  grown  for  deseert  at  this  date  with 
good  quality  is  worth  noting.  In  1890  I  planted 
this  variety  in  cordon  form  on  a  west  wall,  and  it 
did  so  well  the  second  season  that  I  planted  more 
trees  in  bush  form,  and  it  is  all  one  may  desire  as 
regards  crop,  quality,  and  being  a  late  Pear  is 
most  useful.  It  may  be  termed  above  medium 
size  with  a  russet  skin,  not  exactly  a  show  fruit 
as  regards  appearance,  but  of  good  flavour,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  best  mid  winter  Pears  I  have 
grown.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Burrell  recently 
( p.  478,  vol.  xlviii. )  noted  this  variety  as  good  with 
him,  and  in  our  light  soil  Nouvelle  Fulvie  is  ex- 
cellent. I  like  it  better  as  a  bush  than  as  a 
cordon,  as  given  a  warm  border  we  can  get  fruits 
which  keep  longer  and  the  tree  is  vigorous.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  a  wall  can  be  afforded  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  devoted  to  a  better  purpose. 
The  fruit  will  be  large  and  of  better  shape  than 
from  bush  trees.  It  fruits  freely  in  a  young  state, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  cordon.  It  may  with 
advantage  take  the  place  of  Passe  Colmar,  which 
it  resembles,  but  is  larger  and  better. — G.  W. 

Outdoor  Peaches.— I  quite  agree  with  all 
that  Mr.  Burrell  writes  on  the  subject  of  pruning 
Peach  trees  in  the  autumn.  I  have  practised 
it  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  have  never 
found  any  ill-effects  in  the  way  of  an  inducement 
to  early  flowerirg  by  such  a  proceeding.  Having 
a  great  number  of  wall  fruit  trees  under  my 
charge,  I  always  have  the  pruning  and  subsequent 
training  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  will  allow.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  being 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  An  effort  is  always  made 
to  have  this  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  if 
possible  to  allow  of  the  hands  being  drafted  off 
to  other  work.  A  great  many  writers  advise  that 
the  pruning  of  the  trees  in  question  should  be 
delayed  as  long  as  possible,  some  asserting  that  it 


retards  the  flowering.  I  formerly  practised  late 
pruning,  but  one  season,  having  some  important 
work  to  do  in  the  spring,  I  had  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  pruned  and  nailed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  fruit  trees.  I  found  that  it 
made  not  the  slightest  difference  as  regards  the 
time  of  flowering,  and  have  continued  to  practise 
early  pruning  and  training  since,  and  with  good 
results.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 
early  blossoming  that  some  complain  of  is  more 
due  to  climatic  influences  than  to  the  time  of 
year  the  pruning  of  the  trees  is  done.  Another 
argument,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one, 
to  be  advanced  in  favour  of  autumn  pruning  is 
that  it  allows  of  the  cleansing  of  the  trees  being 
done  more  effectually,  as  they  are  then  m  a  dor- 
mant condition,  and  even  if  no  insects  are  present 
it  is  always  advisable  to  give  them  a  washing 
with  an  insecticide.  This  could  not  be  done 
when  the  flower-buds  are  about  to  burst  without 
injury  being  done,  or  at  any  rate  a  much  weaker 
and  less  effectual  solution  would  have  to  be  used. 
A  great  number  of  flower- buds  get  damaged  when 
pruning  and  nailing  are  deferred,  and  I  have  seen 
them  rubbed  off  wholesale  when  pressure  of  work 
in  other  departments  has  not  admitted  of  the  trees 
being  attended  to  until  their  forward  condition 
would  allow  of  no  further  delay.  I  maintain  that 
the  trees  cannot  receive  the  same  amount  of  atten- 
tion  in  the  spring  that  they  would  in  the  autumn 
months  unless  there  should  be  an  ample  stafl  ot 
hands  kept,  and  spring-time  brings  so  much  work 
in  its  train,  that  it  is  much  better  to  perform 
these  important  operations  in  a  less  busy  time 
and  when  it  can  be  thoroughly  done.— A.  W. 

"E   M."  takes  "D.  T.  F."  to  task  because 

of  his  assertion  that  late  pruning  promotes  later 
blooming.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  ancient 
ideas,  as  I  remember  the  practice  of  the  old  gar- 
deners who  liked  to  get  pruning  and  nailing  done 
in  the  winter,  and  they  used  to  grow  Peaches 
pretty  well  on  walls  fifty  years  ago.  But  I  have 
turned  to  an  old  book,  published  1834,  and  written 
by  a  famous  gardener  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  for  at  that  time  he  was  eighty  years  old, 
to  see  what  he  says  on  this  point,  and  find  he 
favours  "  D.  T.  F.'s  "  position.  He  says  :  "With 
respect  to  the  best  season  for  pruning  Peach 
trees,  I  disagree  with  Harrison,  who  advises 
autumn  pruning,  and  agree  with  Forsyth  in 
recommending  spring  pruning."  Nor  would  he 
advise  the  knife  to  be  used  till  the  buds  began  to 
swell.  "  It  sometimes  happens  that  young  shoots 
or  old  branches  receive  injury,  or  die  during  the 
winter,  and  which  cannot  be  seen  untd  the  young 
growth  commences.  Another  thing  :  the  later  a 
Peach  tree  is  pruned,  the  sooner  are  the  wounds 
healed.  Both  these  circumstances  sanction  the 
propriety  of  spring  pruning."  That  is  his  view  of 
the  matter,  one  which  modern  Peach  growers  may 
contest.  A  chief  objection  to  spring  pruning  and 
nailing  is  that  the  work  has  to  be  done  when 
there  is  much  pressure  of  work  in  other  directions. 
The  benefit  of  retarding  Peach  bloom  is  doubtful, 
seeing  that  we  often  have  keener  frosts  and  bitter 
east  winds  late  in  the  spring,  and  a  mild,  open 
time  just  when  Peach  trees  are  naturally  in  flower. 

-A.  D.  .  u         ^ 

Pear  Beurre  Bachelier.— It  may  not  be  out 

of  place  to  inquire  if  the  above  variety  is  worth 
the  praise  given  it  in  fruit  catalogues.  I  consider 
it  very  poor  and  its  season-November-wrong,  as 
I  have  never  had  sound  fruits  after  October.  I 
admit  as  a  show  variety  it  may  be  placed  in  the 
front  rank  if  size  is  considered.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Pear  that  arrives  at  the  end  of  a  journey  in 
poorer  condition  than  the  above,  as  the  east  flaw 
in  packing  causes  discoloration,  and  the  fruits 
being  soft  are  useless.  The  flavour  is  second-rate 
and  the  flesh  pasty,  and  yet  it  is  described  in 
catalogues  as  melting  and  good.  I  was  adv  sed 
to  givl  it  a  trial  as  a  cordon  to  get  better  quality, 
but  this  season  I  have  removed  the  trees  as  it 
failed  to  fruit  freely  and  the  ew  fruits  borne  were 
very  poor.  I  am  aware  soils  and  other  points, 
such  as  aspect,  stocks  and  culture,  greatly  alter 
the  character  of  Pears,  and  the  above  variety  may 
be  better  in  more  favoured  localities,  but  when  we 
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have  kinds  euch  as  Marie  Louise,  which  do  wel 
in  the  same  soil  and  under  similar   conditions,  I 
fear  the  variety  must  be  at  fault.— S.  H. 

British   and     foreign    Applep.— "E.   M." 

(p.  4(i)  seems  to  have  misunderstood  my  short 
paragraph  on  the  aljove  subject.  I  did  not  write 
disparagingly  as  to  the  quality  of  foreign  Apples, 
having  had  plenty  of  experience  of  their  excel- 
lence, but  on  the  bad  system  of  packing  often 
adopted,  rendering  the  fruit  practically  worthless 
to  the  consignee,  and  suggested  the  advisability 
of  sending  one-fourth  the  quantity  carefully 
packed.  Those  that  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  "E.  M."  were  doubtless  well  cared  for  in  this 
matter,  instead  of  being  tumbled  into  a  barrel 
with  no  packing  material  of  any  description 
added.  I  am  (juite  unable  to  follow  "  E.  M."  in 
his  statement  that  the  foreign  produce  is  firmer, 
that  is  if  he  means  the  general  texture  of  the 
Apple  throughout ;  indeed  the  advantage,  if  it  is 
an  advantage,  is  quite  on  the  side  of  good  samples 
of  the  best  home  grown  varieties.  Tne  difference 
is  very  apparent  at  this  reason  to  those  whose 
digestive  organs  are  not  of  the  best,  the  flesh  of 
the  American,  or,  to  write  more  correctly,  the 
Canadian  Apples  going  to  pieces  far  more  readily. 
They  can  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  many  who 
have  had  to  decline  for  some  time  any  attempt  on 
even  the  best  English  fruit.  — E.  Burrell. 

Apple  Early  Harvest.— This  Apple,  like 
many  other  useful  varieties,  seems  to  have  gone 
almost  out  of  cultivation  ;  at  any  rate  I  do  not 
think  any  trade  growers  include  it  in  their  lists. 
Certainly  it  may  be  grown  under  another  name  in 
these  days  of  numerous  synonyms.  Unlike  most 
of  the  Apples  of  American  origin,  it  grows  and 
fruits  most  freely.  The  fruit  somewhat  resembles 
the  old  Hawthornden,  but  is  smaller,  the  flesh 
being  white,  crisp,  and  very  juicy.  It  ripens 
about  the  first  week  in  August,  and  does  not  decay 
so  soon  as  the  majority  of  early  Apples.  Thirty 
years  ago  Early  Harvest  was  a  favourite  Apple  in 
Essex,  grand  old  spreading  trees  being  quite  com- 
mon in  farmers'  and  cottagers'  gardens.  Unlike 
many  of  our  more  recently  introduced  early 
Apples,  it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  all  at  once,  but 
piecemeal,  those  that  are  shaded  by  the  foliage 
following  on  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  The 
flavour  of  Early  Harvest  reminds  me  forcibly  of 
that  of  the  Xewtown  Pippin. — J.  C. 

Apple  Barnack  Beauty.— This  Apple,  al- 
though unnoticed  in  manj'  trade  catalogues,  and 
unmentioned  in  the  lists  of  fruit-growing  treatises 
purporting  to  name  every  desirable  variety  of 
Apple,  is  without  doubt  one  that  no  private  or 
market  grower  s-hould  lack.  Here  on  heavy  loam 
it  succeeds  remarkably  well,  bearing  abundantly 
every  season  and  being  unusually  proof  against 
canker.  I  have  also  seen  it  flourishing  in  light 
soils  and  looking  every  whit  as  healthy.  The 
fruit  is  very  bright  and  attractive  and  of  pleasant 
flavour.  Indeed,  one  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
variety  expressed  a  conviction  that  it  was  not 
excelled  in  this  respect  even  by  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  though  in  this  opinion  I  fancy  few  would 
be  found  to  concur.  Personally,  as  regards  flavour, 
I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  rank  as  erjual  to 
King  of  the  Pippins,  which  is  no  mean  praise. 
Its  keeping  qualities  are  excellent,  the  fruit  being 
palatable  as  late  as  May.  Here  it  considerably 
exceeds  Cox's  Orange  in  size,  and  is  quite  as  heavy 
bulk  for  bulk.  The  trees  begin  to  bearearly,  and 
not  being  rampant  growers,  are  easily  kept  within 
bounds.  I  have  not  seen  it  grown  as  a  standard, 
but  should  imagine  it  would  do  well  in  this  form. 
I  believe  that  the  fruit  sells  readily  and  commands 
a  good  price,  as  any  handsome,  late  keeping  des- 
sert variety  is  bound  to  do. — S.  \V.  F. 

Notes  on  Pdars.- In  Mr.  Burrell's  notes  on 
these  at  page  479  he  asks  the  experience  of  other 
growers  with  Olivier  des  Serres,  Beurr^  d'Anjou 
and  B.  Bachelier.  The  first  of  this  trio  I  consider 
a  Pear  of  very  high  quality,  but  a  poor  grower. 
I  have  a  tree  of  it  as  a  <:ordon  on  an  east  wall,  also 
another  on  a  west  wall ;  neither  of  these  will  grow 
fr;ely  do  what  I  may.     When  residing  in  North 


Hants  IJplanted  two  trees  of  this  kind  on  different 
aspects.   Here,  too,  they  bloomed  most  abundantly, 
and  gave  some  good  sized  fruit,  but  after  three  or 
four  years  they  refused  to  grow,  although  they  re- 
mained healthy.    The  late  Mr.  Douglass  McLaren, 
who    grew    Pears    so    well    at    Farnboro'    Hill, 
suggested  removing  the  bloom  to  prevent  them 
fruiting.     This  I  did  two  years  with  no  good  re- 
sults.    Having  an  employer  who  wished  to  have 
good  Pears  as  long  as  possible,  I  resolved  to  try 
grafting  it  on  a  Gansel's   Bergamot,   which   was 
very  strong.     Here  it  grew  away  well  and  gave 
some  splendid  fruit,  but  as  soon  as  it  bore  freely 
it  ceased  to  grow  satisfactorily.     I  can  find  no 
Pear  so  good  in  flavour  as  a  late  kind,  having  had 
it   at   the   end   of   February    in   Hants.       Beurr^ 
d'Anjou  I  planted  as  a  cordon  in  Hants.    This,  too, 
would  not  grow  satisfactorily,  nor  was  the  flavour 
so  good  as  that  of  the  foregoing.     This  was  on 
the  Quince  stock  and  I  thought  this  was  the  cause. 
I  have  a  cordon  tree  of  Beurre  Bachelier  on  an  east 
wall.     This  refuses  to  grow,  and  I  am  now  taking 
it  up  and  replanting  in  new  loam,  hoping  to  start 
it   into   fresh   growth.     I   am   disappointed  with 
Thompson's  as  to  flavour.     Some  six  years  ago  I 
planted   two  trees  of  it,   one  a  cordon.      Both 
fruited    freely    last    year.       The    trees    are    on 
difierent  aspects,   but   in  neither   case   was  the 
flavour  first  rate,  although  the  fruit  was  very  fine. 
Nouvelle  Fulvie  is  amongst  the  most  reliable.     I 
remember  this  being  of  very  fine  flavour  when  at 
Ven  Hall,  near  Sherborne,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago.     tilou  Morceau  in  this  garden  from  a  tree  on 
a  west  wall  last  year  was  very  fine,  smooth  and 
clean.     Although  not  first-rate  in  flavour.  I  have 
noticed  that  this  Pear  when  it  is  rough  and  covered 
with     russet    is    highly    flavoured.       Bergamote 
d'Esperen  is  always  of  good  flavour  from  a  bush 
tree.     In  Hants  it  was  just  the  same.     Fruit  of  it 
from  trees  on  a  west  wall  was  not  fit  to  eat.    Alex. 
Lambre  from  a  bush  tree  was  last  year  very  good. 
— J.  Crook. 


is  no  resting  period,  the  roots  being  more  or  lets 
active.  Loose  ground,  want  of  food  and  change 
of  soil  are  more  answerable  for  blind  plants  and 
poor  fruits  than  overfeeding.  I  have  seen  failures 
by  giving  these  plants  too  strong  doses  of  liquid 
manure  just  as  the  flowers  were  opening.  In  that 
case  the  roots  had  not  time  to  assimilate  the  food 
given.  It  is  surprising  the  size  of  fruit  which 
some  of  the  older  varieties  produce  when  givrn 
specially  good  culture.  Treated  thus,  they  are 
scarcely  recognisable.  I  have  found  land  on 
which  the  one-year  system  of  culture  is  followed 
of  great  value  for  crops  of  the  Brassica  tribe, 
which  require  firm  land  without  fresh  manure. 
If  the  Strawberry  plants  are  chopped  off  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered  and  burnt  on  the  ([uarter,  there 
is  no  need  of  digging  for  such  as  Borecole,  Broccoli 
and  similar  plants.  G.   Wvthes. 


TOP-DRESSING    STRAWBERRY    BEDS    IN 

WINTER. 

I  H.wE  grown  Strawberries  for  many  years  and 
of  late  have  seen  much  bstter  results  from 
high  feeding.  To  obtain  ample  leafage  and  small 
fruit  I  should  say  there  was  no  better  advice  than 
to  let  the  plants  remain  a  long  time  in  one  place 
and  omit  manures.  The  culture  needed  to  get 
large  fruit  requires  more  labour,  but  it  is  well  re- 
paid by  weight  of  crop,  and  earliness  is  gained,  as 
large  fruits  freely  exposed  get  more  sun  and  air 
than  smaller  ones  under  a  mass  of  leafage.  Mar- 
ket gardeners  do  not  in  many  cases  rely  upon 
young  or  yearling  plants  for  their  crop,  but  they 
feed  freely,  and  the  plants,  being  grown  in  open, 
exposed  positions,  are  superior  to  those  in  gardens 
more  crowded  and  getting  less  food.  From  a 
private  grower's  point  of  view  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  advise  the  short  cropping  period  for  various 
reasons.  By  this  system  there  will  be  less  need 
of  winter  top-dressings.  The  Strawberry  delights 
in  deeply-dug,  well-manured  land.  By  giving 
high  cultivation  one  is  better  able  to  battle 
against  heat  and  drought  in  hot,  dry  seasons  or 
on  a  gravel  subsoil.  It  may  be  asked,  why  go  to 
the  trouble  of  planting  yearly  when  fair  crops  can 
be  had  otherwise?  My  reply  is,  many  owners  of 
gardens  delight  in  seeing  fine  fruits  on  their  table, 
and  this  should  beencouraged.  Only  last  J  une,  early 
in  the  month,  the  demand  for  fine  fruit  was  more 
than  could  be  met.  It  may  be  urged  that  Straw- 
berries are  required  for  other  purposes  than  dessert, 
and  large  fruits  are  not  suitable,  but  for  those  pur- 
poses most  growers  cultivate  the  kinds  which  pro- 
duce in  quantity,  such  as  Grove  End  Scarlet  or 
Vicomtessc  H«?ricart  de  Thury.  These  kinds  do 
not  require  to  be  planted  yearly,  but  they  require 
ample  supplies  of  food  in  the  way  of  top-dreseing, 
as  the  plants  exhaust  the  soil  in  one  season.  It 
may  be  asked,  why  do  the  work  now  ?  The  plants 
have  a  tendency  to  raise  their  crowns,  the  roots 
getting  bare,  and  in  the  winter  they  readily  take 
hold  of  the  food.     Unlike  many  other  fruits,  there 


Apple  "Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  —Al- 
though this  Apple  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
(iolden  Noble,  it  is  quite  distinct  and  deserves 
extended  cultivation.  The  tree  in  its  young  state 
does  not  bear  freely,  requiring  much  root-pruning 
and  a  free  extension  of  its  branches.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  keef  s  well  till  the  middle  of  January. — 
E.  M. 

Canker  in  Apple  trees.— "E.  M.'s"  in- 
teresting note  (p.  7),  with  its  references  to  canker, 
touches  upon  a  subject  of  vital  import  to  Apple 
growers.  As  soon  as  one  has  adopted  a  theory  on 
the  subject  it  is  liable  to  be  confuted.  One  has 
persuaded  himself  that  Apples  on  the  Crab  stock 
are  far  less  prone  to  contract  the  disease  than  are 
those  on  the  Paradise,  when  on  entering  a 
friend's  garden  one  is  surprised  to  fiod  that  a  cer- 
tain variety  on  the  Crab  is  badly  cankered,  but  on 
the  Paradise  it  is  clean  and  healthy.  Again,  some 
varieties  grow  well  and  show  no  signs  of  disease 
in  one  garden,  while  in  another  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood they  are  the  first  to  sufl'er.  I  made  an 
experimental  planting  of  twelve  varieties,  and  the 
only  kind  whose  growth  was  absolutely  all  that 
could  be  desired  was  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  In  a 
plantation  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
my  garden  the  same  variety  is  the  first  to  be 
attacked  by  the  disease.  Canker  has  maimed  or 
killed  all  my  Potts'  Seedling,  yet  in  the  planta- 
tion above  referred  to  this  variety  is  little  harmed. 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  mentioned  by 
"  E.  M  ,'"  is  of  no  value  with  me.  The  tree  cankers 
badly  and  the  fruits  have  little  or  no  colour,  being 
very  different  to  the  brilliantly  tinted  specimens 
produced  in  America.  — S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Pear  Beurre  Superfin. — Few  varieties  of 
Pears  are  superior  to  the  above  if  its  all  round 
qualities  are  considered.  It  is  classed  as  a  No- 
vember fruit,  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country  its  season  is  often  a  month  earlier.  I  do 
not  say  it  may  not  be  kept  till  November,  but  it 
is  at  its  best  earlier.  The  tree  grows  freely  as  a 
pyramid  and  makes  a  prolific  cordon,  the  fruit 
large  when  well  grown,  the  flesh  melting  and 
slightly  acid.  The  skin  is  dotted  with  russet, 
and  when  fully  ripe  of  a  greenish  yellow,  i  have 
this  variety  on  a  north  wall  and  it  is  a  great 
favourite  for  dessert,  the  flavour  on  the  Quince 
being  very  good.  I  find  the  above  variety  when 
grown  in  bush  or  pyramid  form  recjuires  more 
light  than  some  kinds,  as  it  is  a  free  grower. 
Treated  thus  we  may  always  rely  upon  a  crop. 
On  a  wall  it  well  repays  for  room,  and  grown  thus 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  Pears  grown. — 

G.  WVTHES. 


THE  PAST  YEAR  IN  WALES. 

Practice  I.I.  V  we  were  not  free  from  frost  and  snow 
from  the  advent  of  ISO.")  until  March  7.  Cutting 
east  winds  prevailed,  these  always  proving  far 
more  destructive  to  plant  life  here  than  the  actual 
degrees  of  frost  experienced.  The  greatest  frost 
registered  in  a  protected  screen  4  feet  from  the 
ground  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  position  was  -1* 
on  the  morning  of  January  28.  'The  greater  part 
ofMarthwas  extremely  wet.  With  April,  drought. 
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which  continued  tVroughout  May  and  June  and 
the   early   part   of    July,    ccmmenced.     The    re- 
mainder of  the  month  was  thowery,  as  was  also 
August.     September  dry  and  very  hot  ;    October 
showery,   a   heavy  fall   of   snow    and    7°  of   frost 
occurring  during  the  night  preceding  the  24th, 
continuing  wintry   to  the  end.     Only  3°  of  frost 
were  registered  during  November  (4),  the  middle 
of  the  month  being  wet  and  very  stormy,  and  dry 
and  cold  up  to  the  end.     Ihs  injury  caused  by 
the  prolonged  severity   in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  consisted  more  in  producing  cripples  than 
actual  deaths,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  recent  winters 
having  killed  the  tenderest  plants.     Still,  there 
are  a  few   deaths   to  record.     Of  climbers  on  a 
heavily   buttressed   old   terrace  wall   three   nice 
young  specimens  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  shaded 
in   front  by  a  huge   bush   of  Sweet   Bay,   were 
killed  to  the  ground,  while  older  plants — veritable 
veterans— on   the  same  wall,  but  free  from  any 
obstruction  of  light  and  air  in  front,  had  most  of 
their  leaves  seared,  these  eventually  dropping. 
The  injury  did  not  prove  permanent,  for  during 
the    summer   they  became  clothed  with  healthy 
foliage  and  bloomed  well.     Myrtles  also  suffered 
and  became  quite  bare,  but  recovered  and  carried 
some  flowers.     Lardizabala  biternata  and  Citrus 
trifoliata  were  badly  hit;  Berberidopsis  corallina, 
Ampelopsis  serapervirens,   and   Styrax    japonica 
slightly.     Aloysia  citriodora  has  been  killed  out- 
right,   and    Ceanothus    azureus    and     Passiflora 
crerulea  cut  down  to  the  ground  line.     On  a  wall 
with  a  west  aspect  Physianthus  albens  and  Passi- 
flora Constance  Elliott  were  killed,  whilst  Lapa- 
geria  rosea  (a  small  piece)  and  Abelia  flcribunda, 
planted  alternately,  escaped  unhurt.     Indigofera 
floribunda,  Carpenteiia  californiea,  Choisya  ter- 
nata.  Pomegranates,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  &c. 
(what  a  glow  of  colour  this  is  as  I  write  !  its  leaf 
tints  are  beautiful)  have  proved  quite  hardy  on  a 
south  wall.     Conifers  passed  through  the  winter 
very  well.     Cryptomerias  had  the  points  of  the 
shoots  seared  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  east,  and 
the  same  applies  to  Pinus  insignis,  Wellingtouias, 
Cedars,   &c. ,   but   Cupressus    sempervireng    has 
again  suffered  more  than  any.     In  most  cases  the 
damage    has    almost     completely    disappeared. 
Wherever  exposed  to  the  easterly  blast.  Rhodo- 
dendron  ponticum   and   the    old    red   and   pink 
suffered  badly  ;  many  lost  all   their  leaves,  and 
the  latter  varieties  all  their  bloom-buds  as  well. 
All  other  varieties,  unless  in  extremely  exposed 
positions,   suffered  little,   if  any,  retaining  their 
foliage    and    blossoming    freely   as    usual.     The 
blooms  and  buds  of  Laurustinus  were  nearly  all 
destroyed,  but  the  wood  was  uninjured.     Escal- 
lonias.   Arbutus,   Benthamia  fragifera,    Berberis 
nepalensis  and  one  or  two  others,  several  varieties 
of  Broom  (including  Andreanus),  Tree  Lupines, 
Buddleia    globosa,    Rhus    Cotinus,    Hypericums 
(notably  H.  Moserianum),  all  Veronicas  excepting 
Traversi,    Pampas   Grass,    Phormium   tenax   and 
Colensoi    are    crippled.       Aralia    Sieboldi     and 
Arundinaria  falcata  lost  many  leaves,  but  have 
fully  recovered.     Gum  Cietus  in  most  cases  was 
killed  and  young  Eucalypti  all  destroyed,  whilst 
Bamboos    and    Hydrangeas    stood    the    severity 
bravely,  the  latter  blooming  most  profusely. 

In  one  part  of  the  grounds  fairly  sheltered  from 
the  east  by  a  high  rock  and  forest  trees,  Ceano- 
thus divaricatus,  C.  dentatus  and  C.  Veitchi, 
which  had  flowered  beautifully  the  previous 
summer,  were  killed  outright,  and  Azara  micro- 
phylla  touched  in  the  tips,  but,  strange  to  say,  in 
close  proximity  a  good  plant  of  Loquat,  a  grand 
Palm  and  a  Gum  Cistus  were  not  touched  in  leaf 
or  branch,  the  Palm  throwing  out  strong  flower- 
spikes  during  the  early  summer.  Choisya  ternata 
in  the  open  was  only  very  lightly  affected,  it 
also  flowering  well,  but  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,?.  gra- 
cilis and  F.  globosa  without  exception  were  cut 
down  to  the  ground.  Roses  did  not  suffer  much  ; 
the  greatest  damage  was  sustained  by  Tea  Mme. 
Watteville,  it  being  sorely  crippled,  and  a  few 
other  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  less  so  ;  but 
I  fear  another  such  a  frost  on  the  soft  wood  since 
made  will  play  sad  havoc  with  them.  Most  of 
the  H.P.'s  are  better  protected  naturally  from  the 


blast  than  are  the  Teas,  being  to  the  lee-side  of 
huge  rocks  and  trees.  In  the  borders  losses  are 
irsignificai  t ;  excepting  the  death  of  the  beau- 
tiful Bomceja  Cculteri,  only  2  per  cf  nt.  of  Dah- 
lias perished,  and  no  Lilies  or  Gladioli. 

Fruit  Tree.'-'. 

Apples  of  all  kinds  bore  very  heavy  crops,  but 
large  numbers  dropped  before  becoming  fully 
matured— unmistakable  symptoms  of  having 
suffered  during  the  drought.  The  trees  were 
cleaner,  freer  of  caterpillar,  &c. ,  than  they 
usually  are.  Pears  were  not  quite  such  a  heavy 
crop  as  last  year.  Many  varieties  plumped  up  to 
a  large  size  and  ripened  well  good  clean  fruit, 
others  wizened  after  being  gathered,  and  more 
cracked  badly  on  the  trees,  the  result,  no  doubt, 
of  much  flagging  during  the  dry  summer.  On 
walls  they  were  all  good  in  size  and  quality. 
Cherries  I  must  term  as  a  failure  here,  for  seldom 
do  we  get  a  crop,  as  they  fail  in  stoning,  and 
what  do  not  the  birds  claim.  On  the  other  hand. 
Plums  carried  enormous  crops  and  swelled  up  to 
a  very  fair  size  ;  in  fact,  they  usually'do  well,  and 
are  the  most  productive  and  satisfactory  of  any 
fruit  trees  on  our  light  soil.  The  splendid  Sep- 
tember weather  we  had  has  thoroughly  ripened 
the  wood  of  all  fruit  trees,  so  that  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  another  good  show  of  bloom,  whatever 
may  be  the  crop  of  fruit.  Raspberries  were  pro- 
ductive and  very  clean.  Superlative  and  Baum- 
forth's  Seedling  are  a  great  advance  on  most  of  the 
older  varieties. 

The  so-called  Japanese  Wineberry  also  cropped 
well  and  was  very  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
Gooseberries  were  above  the  average,  but  cater- 
pillars were  most  troublesome.  Currants,  Black 
and  Red,  were  loaded  with  fine  fruit,  no  mite  or 
its  effects  visible.  Strawberries  were  early  and 
soon  over.  The  earlier  varieties,  Pauline.  Sharp- 
less,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  followed  by  Mari5chal 
McMahon  and  M.  Nicaise,  were  superb  in  size 
and  quality.  Waterloo  and  Eleanor  also  swelled 
up  a  heavy  crop,  but  these  are  always  very  de- 
ficient in  flavour  compared  with  the  foregoing. 
On  Chas.  Napier  and  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  the 
fruit  shrivelled  up  almost  as  soon  as  set,  so  were 
useless.  Taken  altogether,  outdoor  fruit  crops 
must  be  pronounced  satisfactory. 

Indoor  fruit  generally  benefited  by  the  unusual 
amount  of  summer  sunshine,  all  Grapes  finishing 
up  well,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  of  very 
good  quality ;  but  for  some  reason  (unknown  to 
me)  our  Melons  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard 
as  regards  flavour — seemed  to  lack  the  perfectfinish 
one  likes  to  see.  Passiflora  edulis  again  did  well. 
Tomatoes  were  very  good  throughout,  hardly  any 
disease  ;  so  were  Cucumbers.     As  regards 

Vegetables, 
taken  all  in  all,  I  believe  I  can  safely  pronounce 
it  the  best  season  for  these  that  I  have  experienced 
during  the  seventeen  years  I  have  had  charge  of 
these  gardens,  for  after  the  seeds  were  sown  (late 
certainly  for  some  things,  owing  to  the  wet  March 
we  had),  the  splendid  April  weather  brought  all 
on  rapidly  without  a  check  until  the  drought  set 
in,  with  which  we  were  fairly  able  to  cope  in  this 
department,  for  we  had  a  liberal  supply  of  house 
sewage  available.  Of  Potatoes  I  do  not  prow  a 
very  large  quantity,  just  sufficient  to  supply  the 
home  demand  until  the  field  crops  are  ripe.  The 
varieties  include  Sharpe's  Victor,  Myatt's,  Sutton's 
Seedling,  Windsor  Castle,  Supreme,  Satisfaction, 
Renown,  &c.,  and  the  black  Congo.  Preference  is 
given  to  the  yellow-fleshed  kinds.  All  cropped 
heavily,  no  disease  until  late  in  the  season,  when  a 
few  were  affected.  I  may  add  that  good  Potatoes 
are  now  available  in  the  district  at  a  very  low  rate. 
Peas  we  grow  in  abundance,  the  demand  for  them 
being  almost  unsatiable,  and  as  my  employers  are 
connoisseurs  in  regard  of  flavour,  many  varieties 
possessing  quality  in  that  respect  are  grown. 
Extra  early  ones  are  not  needed,  so  a  few  of 
William  the  First  head  the  list,  then  come  the 
main  croppers,  of  which  I  may  note  Veitch's  Main 
Crop,  Magnificent,  Evolution,  Stourbridge  Marrow, 
Perfection  and  Matchless  Marrowfats,  Criterion 
(a  Pea  of  superb  quality  and  a  grand  cropper), 


Alderman,    also   a   very   good   Pea,    and   coming 
later  are  Queen  and  Gladiator,  and  that  invaluable 
autumn  variety  Autocrat  and  Omega  to  finish  up 
with.     More  are  grown,  but  these  form  the  main- 
stay.    The  latestsupply  was  curtailed  through  the 
depredations  of  the  tomtits.    Never  do  I  remember 
the  dwarf  French  Ee.ans  cropping  so  well  and  evenly 
throughout  the  season  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  notably  so  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Canadian  Wonder 
and  Emperor  William  (the  last  rather  coarse),  and 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  climbing  kinds. 
Runner  Beans  also  grew  to  a  marvellous  height 
and  cropped  prodigiously.    Prize- winner  is  a  band- 
some  type  of  the  Scarlet  and  Elephant  is  prolific, 
though   not   quite   so  smooth   and   even   as    the 
former.     Broad  Beans  have  also  been  fairly  satis- 
factory.    Root  crops  generally  were  not  too  large, 
but  clean  and  good.     In  Beet,  Globe,  Blood  Red 
and  Cheltenham  are  most  appreciated.     Turnips 
were  good  throughout,   Milan,   Snowball,   Silver 
Ball,  Red  Globe  and  Orange  Jelly  doing  good 
service.     Carrots   fail    in    most    seasons  with  us, 
and  this  was  no  exception,  grub  clearing  all  off. 
Parsnips,  Salsafy,   Scorzonera,  &c.,  are  about  as 
usual.     Onions  grew  to  a  large  size,  firm  and  no 
maggots.     Celery  and  Leeks  above  the  average. 
Lettuces— Golden   Queen   for  early,  followed  by 
New  York  and  Harbinger — supplied  us  with  well 
blanched  crisp  stuff  through  the  whole  season. 
Turning  to  the  Brassicas,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
severity  killed  any  here,  but  an   early  quarter  of 
EUam's  Cabbage  was  destroyed  by  wood  pigeons, 
for  as  the  snow  melted  these  birds  flocked  and 
picked  every  green  morsel,  so  we  had  none.     The 
winter  stuff  escaped  through  being  planted  in  an 
old  Strawberry  quarter,  over  which,  happily,  we 
had  left  for  protection  wire  netting  fixed  6  feet 
high.     Cauliflowers  turned  in  early  and  were  fine 
through  the  summer.     Green  stuff' for  the  present 
winter  and   coming  spring  look   all   right,  but  if 
anything  Brussels  Sprouts  are  not  equal  to  somo 
other  years.     Globe  Artichokes  were  so  badly  hit, 
that  we  had  but  an  occasional  dish   until  late  in 
the  season— September,  when  the  old  stools   as 
well  as  late  transplanted  suckers  came  in  together 
with  a  rush.     Practically  it  took  them  the  whole 
summer  to  recover,  and  now  they  look  too  green 
and  sappy  for  one  to  feel  confident  of  their  pass- 
ing through  another  severe  winter  any  better  than 
they  came  through  the  last.  J.  Roberts. 

Tan  -y-Buich. 

A  CHEAP  INSECTICIDE. 
Cheapness  alone  is  but  a  poor  recommendation 
for  an  insecticide,  but  when  anything  can  be 
rightly  termed  cheap,  safe  and  effective,  then  it 
deserves  a  trial.  Before  any  kind  of  mixture  is 
strongly  recommended  for  general  use,  those  who 
have  found  it  effective  at  the  first  trial  ought 
not  to  be  content  with  this,  but  should  follow  up 
their  experiments  and  feel  perfectly  certain  of 
what  they  advance  in  favour  of  their  pet  remedies. 
Much  the  same  contention  holds  good  in  the  case 
of  those  who  feel  called  upon  to  differ  in  their 
views  as  to  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  any  par- 
ticular insecticide.  After  having  used  the  petro- 
leum remedy  for  a  variety  of  insect  pests  very  fre- 
quently during  the  past  fifteen  years,  I  think  it 
will  be  conceded  I  am  somewhat  of  an  authority 
upon  the  subject.  On  page  498,  vol.  xlviii.  cf 
The  Garden,  Mr.  Burrows  seems  to  dispute  this 
assumption,  and  is  of  opinion  that  I  am  much  tco 
daring  in  recommending  the  petroleum  remedy 
for  black  fly  on  Peach  trees,  but  the  question  is, 
has  he  complied  with  the  condition  that  he  first 
give  it  a  fair  trial  before  blaming  me  for  advo- 
cating its  use?  He  strongly  advises  "  Subscriber" 
not  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  I  made  to  him  en 
page  434  of  the  same  volume,  because  he  saw  a 
house  of  Peaches  which  some  six  years  ago  re- 
ceived such  a  check,  that  complete  failure  resulted 
the  following  year.  Nothirg  can  well  be  more 
vague  than  this.  Does  Mr.  Burrows  assert  that 
the  petroleum  remedy  applied  to  the  trees  when 
at  rest  exactly  as  I  edvised  worked  so  much 
mischief  ?  If  not,  will  he  state  what  actually  took 
place  ?  We  are  entitled  to  fuller  particulars,  and 
for  these  I  ask. 
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In  any  caBO  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "  Subscri- 
ber "  has  acted  upon  my  advice,  and  if  he  carried 
out  the  instructions  as  to  quantity  of  petroleum 
(commonly,  but  erroneously,  termed  paraffin)  and 
soft  soap  to  mix  or  dissolve  in  the  hot  water,  also 
taking  good  care  to  keep  the  oil  from  floating  on 
the  top,  no  mistake  will  have  been  made.  He 
will  have  taken  sure  measures  of  black  fly  preven- 
tion ;  whereas  if  he  waits  till  the  trees  are  in  leaf 
before  anything  is  done  towards  checking  the 
spread  of  that  tenacious  pest,  he  will  have  another 
anxious  time  of  it.  I  have  tried  the  syringe, 
garden  engine,  good  loam,  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  tobacco  powder,  but  will  either  of  the 
foregoing  remedies  prove  really  effective  against 
the  black  fly  ?  I  say  not.  They  may  be  dislodged 
one  day  and  will  return  and  commence  breeding 
on  the  next,  and  one  of  the  first  effects  of  an  attack 
is  leaf  curling.  Will  tobacco  powder  reach  them 
then  ?  and  if  it  would,  is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
this  powder  is  liable  to  cripple  the  delicate  leaves? 
In  any  case,  or  whether  tobacco  powder  is  a 
remedy  or  not,  I  hold  that  the  petroleum  mixture 
is  the  cheapest,  most  easily  applied,  and  most 
effective  remedy.  Before  it  was  known  to  me, 
nothing  short  of  hand-dressing  the  trees  once 
under  my  charge  kept  the  brown  scale  from  so 
over-running  them  as  to  (luite  spoil  the  crops. 
Hand-dressing  with  insecticides  or  such  com- 
pounds as  are  also  mixed  for  Vines  never  yet 
reached  all  the  eggs  and  live  insects  that  contrive 
to  hide  away  in  various  crevices,  and  besides  is  a 
tedious  job  ;  whereas  the  petroleum  mixture  can 
be  applied  to  all  the  trees  in  a  house  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two  and  with  less  harm  to  the  trees 
too.  It  is  equally  effective  when  applied  to  open- 
air  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Plum,  Cherry, 
and  Pear  trees  which  may  be  infested  with  any 
kind  of  scale.  The  scale  comes  off  wholesale, 
and  so  also  do  Jloss  and  Lichen,  leaving  the 
stems  clear  and  smooth.  Petroleum  in  a  crude  or 
undiluted  state  is  of  a  very  searching  nature, 
hence  the  necessity  for  more  than  ordinary  care 
in  its  use.  I  would  on  no  account  recommend  it 
in  any  form  as  a  dressing  for  rods  of  Grape  Vines. 
These  are  far  too  absorbent  and  porous  to  admit 
of  petroleum  being  safely  applied  to  them  by  way 
of  an  insecticide,  and  this  not  a  few  gardeners 
have  found  to  their  cost.  Nor  would  I  advise 
anyone  to  use  it  on  Melon  and  Cucumber  foliage, 
or  in  fact  any  other  kind  of  plants  with  hairy 
leaves.  For  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Ixoras,  Stephano- 
tises,  Passifloras,  Camellias,  Orange  trees  and 
Palms  generally  it  is  both  a  safe  and  beneficial 
dressing,  ridding  them  of  thrips,  scale,  mealy  bug 
and  aphides.  As  a  youth  I  have  spent  weeks  to- 
gether sponging  Orange  trees.  Camellias  and 
Passiflora  quadrangularis.  Syringing  with  hot 
water  with  soft  soap  and  petroleum  added  would 
have  saved  all  this  labour  and  been  far  more  effec- 
tive in  every  way.  In  those  days  Acacias,  Epa- 
crises,  trained  Azaleas  and  other  hard-wooded 
plants  were  much  more  extensively  grown  than 
at  present,  and  these  had  their  insect  pests  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  white  scale.  Day  after  day  I 
have  been  trying  to  clear  these  small-leaved  plants 
of  the  white  scale  with  stiff  brushes  and  such 
like,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  have  gone  to 
sleep  repeatedly  over  this  miserably  tedious  job. 
Instead  of  being  scratched,  scrubbed  and  other- 
wise damaged,  these  hard-wooded  plants  might 
have  been  laid  on  their  sides,  freely  syringed  with 
hot  water  and  petroleum  or  hot  water  alone,  and 
quickly  and  safely  cleared  of  scale.  I  have 
already  warned  my  readers  against  using  the 
petroleum  mixture  on  hairy-leaved  plants,  but  in 
order  that  there  shall  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
the  subject,  will  further  add  that  not  a  drop  of  it 
should  be  applied  or  fall  on  to  Eucharises  and 
Pancratiums,  nor  ought  it  to  be  used  about  Dip- 
ladenias.  Arums,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Gloxinias, 
gesneraceous  plants,  Pelargoniums,  Cyclamens, 
Salvias  and  other  plants  with  either  soft,  porous 
or  hairy  leaves.  What  I  consider  the  proper  pro- 
portions to  use  and  how  the  forcibly  maintained 
mixture  should  be  applied  is  given  under  the 
heading  of  "  Pruning  Stephanotises  "  on  p.  4!t2  of 
last  vclutne  of  Tii.k  Gaude.n.  W.  I. 
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SUN  VERSUS  SHADE  FOR  HARDY 
FLOWERS,  &c. 
Mr.  .1.  William  Barr,  who  has  charge  of  a 
large  and  varied  collection  of  hardy  flowers  and 
bulbous  plants  at  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  is  just 
now  making  a  special  study  of  this  important 
question,  which  is  often  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
trouble  to  many  amateur  gardeners.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  good  many  factors  in  the  case, 
and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  it  in  the  main  de- 
pends on  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
amount  of  sunshine.  Thus  in  Ireland  and  in 
warm  damp  localities  in  south  or  western  and 
northern  England  many  plants  will  grow- 
freely  in  full  sunshine  that  must  be 
grown  in  shade,  wholly  or  partially,  in  the 
south-eastern  counties.  On  hot,  dry,  gravelly 
soils  or  on  lean,  dry,  sandy  soils  heavy  manur- 
ing or  top  mulching  and  partial  shade  are 
necessary  for  say  Primroses,  Hepaticas,  and 
Hellebores  of  the  H.  niger  section,  but  in  the 
north  and  south-western  counties  these  plants 
may  often  be  seen  doing  well  in  full  tun- 
shine.  I  am  simply  putting  a  case  in  point, 
but  many  others  will  suggest  themselves 
to  all  practical  cultivators.  I  have  put  the 
case  broadly,  but  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  every  rule,  for  no  two  gardens  are  alike,  and 
what  is  good  practice  in  one  may  not  be  the  best 
method  to  adopt  in  another.  Generally  speak- 
ing, on  all  deep,  rich,  stiff,  or  what  are  called 
holding  soils  most  plants  enjoy  full  sunshine. 
So  they  do  on  even  thin  or  lean  soils,  such  as 
sand  or  gravel,  if  the  summer  water  level  is 
tohrably  near  the  ground  line,  or  if  these  thin 
and  hungry  soils  can  be  irrigated  in  any  way. 

To  take  another  view  of  the  matter,  a  plant 
will  often  grow  in  a  peaty  soil  or  in  a  soil  heavily 
manured,  not  that  it  cares  for  either  peat  or 
manure,  but  simply  because  such  soils  become 
more  absorbent  and  retain  moisture  better  than 
dry  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  Another  even  more 
subtle  reason  may  be  the  added  attraction  for 
sun  heat,  since  the  darker  coloured  the  soil, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  warmer  it  will 
naturally  be  all  the  year.  But  as  1  have  before 
shown,  t;he  question  of  sun  r.  shade  in  the  main 
depends  on  the  surface  supply  of  water  in  the 
soil.  Thus  we  see  that  bog  plants,  marsh 
plants  and  aquatic  plants  generally  all  do  best 
m  full  sunshine,  and  the  greater  the  total 
amount  of  sun  heat  they  obtain  the  more  luxu- 
riant and  free  flowering  they  are.  There  is  one 
advantage  possessed  by  a  shady  position  for  all 
half-hardy  or  early-blooming  plants  and  shrubs, 
viz  ,  that  they  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  frost 
if  in  a  south-western  aspect  as  they  do  if  fully 
exposed  to  the  early  morning  sunshine.  In 
other  words,  no  doubt  a  south  wall  may  obtain 
a  greater  amount  of  sun  heat,  but  the  sun  heat 
often  comes  on  to  it  too  early,  and  so  bloom- 
buds  suffer  unless  shaded  by  nets  or  Fir 
branches,  as  has  long  been  the  rule.  There  are 
cases  I  could  name.  Take  Aralia  Sieboldi  (or 
Fatsia  japonica)  and  the  half-hardy  Japan 
Ferns,  the  Cyrtomiums,  for  example,  that  are 
often  killed  to  the  ground  in  all  exposures  here 
except  a  northern  or  north-western  one,  in 
which  they  live  and  thrive  out  of  doors 
year  after  year.  In  the  tropics  I  have  seen 
even  Tree  Ferns  growing  frfsh  and  green 
in  the  full  sunshine,  but  their  roots  were 
in  water  below  ground  level.  Of  all  bright 
light  or  sunshine  lovers  I  may  instance  bog  or 
marsh  and  moorland  plants,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  whole  range  of  what  are  called  alpine 
plants,  and  plants  of  very  high  northern  lati- 
tudts  are  exposed  to  intense  light  and  sun  heat 


during  the  Umited  period  of  their  growth  and 
flowering. 

There  is  another  point  in  this  connection  that 
may  be  referred  to,  viz.,  the  fact  that  many 
plants  are  not  hardy  with  us  that  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  other  countries  having  wint  srs  far 
more  severe  and  protracted  than  are  even  the 
worst  of  our  British  or  Irish  ones.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  that  certain  plants  must  have  a 
much  larger  amount  of  solar  heat  than  our 
climate  affords  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
undergo  a  long  and  protracted  rest  under  very 
cold  conditions.  Then  again  there  is  the 
question  of  the  way  a  winter  comes,  as  it 
were,  i.e.,  early  and  constant,  as  in  Canada  and 
other  parts  of  X.  America,  or  uncertain  and  in- 
termittent, as  with  ourselves.  The  same  line  of 
argument  is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  snow- 
fall in  Canada,  N.  America  and  N.  Europe, 
where  the  snowfall  is  usually  early,  and  a  cover- 
ing of  many  inches  or  feet,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  tolerably  certain  until  it  melts  in  the 
spring  just  before  top -growth  commences. 
Many  plants  that  often  fail  with  us  during  win- 
ters comparatively  mild  compared  to  those  of 
their  native  habitats  are  perfectly  haidy  under 
such  conditions.  It  sounds  rather  curious  at 
first  to  say  that  the  warmer  a  plant  is  during 
summer  the  greater  amount  of  cold  it  can  with- 
stand during  the  succeeding  winter,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  must  often  have  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  all  good  cultivators  in  our  gardens 
here  at  home.  In  other  words,  it  is  really  the 
activity,  the  hard  leaf  work  of  the  whole  spring 
and  summer  season  that  ensures  an  early  fall 
of  the  leaf  in  autumn  and  a  prolonged  winter's 
rest.  It  is  often  said  that  some  particular 
plants  do  not  like  shade,  as  they  refuse  to  grow 
under  trees,  such  as  Pines,  Spruce,  Larch,  or 
Beech,  &c.  This  is  often  true  in  part  only,  for 
there  are  other  potent  factors  in  such  cases 
apart  altogether  from  the  mere  question  of 
shade  or  sunshine.  The  real  drawback  in  the 
case  of  growing  plants  under  trees  is  more  often 
drought  and  poverty  of  the  soil  than  that  of 
shade.  I  have  seen  Box,  Ivy,  Butcher's  Broom, 
dwarf  Periwinkles,  Hypericum  oalycinum,  and, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  exquisite  creep- 
ing Forget-me-not  (Omphalodes  vema)  by  the 
acre  under  Beech  trees,  and  the  other  plants 
before  mentioned  both  under  Beech  and  coni- 
fera3,  when  moisture  was  ensured  to  the  soil 
around  their  roots.  All  the  ScUlas  of  the  Blue- 
bell section  grow  and  thrive  under  trees,  and 
even  Primroses,  Anemone  nemorosa,  and  many 
ericaceous  shrubs,  such  as  Gaultheria,  Vac- 
cinium.  Erica,  Kaimia,  Azalea,  and  Rhododen- 
dron, grow  well  in  shade  if  only  there  be  mois- 
ture enough,  and,  above  all,  no  lime  in  the  soil 
or  the  water  that  reaches  them. 

There  are  hundreds  of  plants,  both  native  and 
exotic,  that  will  grow  almost  equally  well  in 
full  sunshine  or  in  half  shade  provided  they 
are  equally  nourished  from  the  soil  below.  This 
fact  really  affords  us  many  charms  in  the  gar- 
den, and  enables  us  to  vary  our  effects  and  to 
extend  the  period  of  their  enjoyment.  Differ- 
ence of  aspect  often  means  a  different  period  of 
blooming  rather  than  any  other  marked  differ- 
ences of  development.  Another  strong  point 
is  that  in  the  case  of  decorative  plants  growM 
for  their  leaves  and  flowers  only,  they  endure 
fresh  and  fair  in  the  shade  far  longer  than  in 
full  sunshine,  even  though  they  grow  equally 
well  or  better  in  the  sun.  The  whole  question 
is  of  much  importance  to  amateurs,  and  I  hope 
that  some  of  them  at  least  will  give  us  their 
own  views  on  this  question,  and  that  Mr. 
Barr  will  also  in  some  way  let  us  have 
the  benefit  of  the  special  researches  he  is  now 
making  in  this  matter.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 
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RUNNING  WATER  IN  THE  CxARDEN. 

There  are  no  more  beautiful  eSects  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  fiower  garden  than  those  aflbrded 
by  the  natural  grouping  of  fair  flowers  and 
graceful  foliage  about  the  verge  of  running 
water.  In  many  extensive  and  charming 
demesnes  such  are  impossible  of  achievement, 
while  now  and  again  in  unpretentious  gardens 
a  gurgling  rill  gives,  to  those  who  rightly  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  Nature,  the  means  of 
creating  a  lovely  picture  that,  though  changing 


There  is,  fortunately,  no  scope  for  the  bedder- 
out  ;  the  foot  rule  is  useless;  the  crudities  of 
gaudy- coloured  triangles  and  concentric  circles 
are  impossible.  Lines  of  scarlet  Geranium, 
yellow  Calceolaria,  and  blue  Lobelia  are  im- 
practicable ;  but  though  at  no  time  is  there  a 
lavish  display,  what  is  lacked  in  brilliancy  is 
gained  in  variety,  and  from  the  commencement 
of  spring  until  December  there  are  flowers  at 
the  streamlet-side  ;  in  the  former  season 
Snowdrops,    Scillas,    spring    Snowflakes,    and 


A  garden  streamlet.    Engraved  for  The  G.ieden  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Lanscombe  House,  Torquay. 


in  form  and  colour  with  the  changing  seasons, 
is  ever  a  source  of  delight. 

Few  there  are  but  will  allow  that  the  voice 
of  running  water  is  pleasing  (o  the  senses. 
The  murmur  of  the  stream  is  soothing  to  the 
ear,  associating  itself  with  bending  leaf  and 
perfumed  blossom  to  form  one  of  Nature's 
harmonies  of  sound,  colour,  and  fragrance. 
There  is  but  one  mode  of  gardening  that  the 
streamlet's  curving  course  and  inequalities  of 
bank  admit.  I  do  not  allude  to  cases  where  the 
water  is  carried  in  a  straight  line  between  level 
borders,  when  it  assumes  the  character  of  a 
ditch  rather  than  of  a  rivulet — it  is  the  arrange- 
ment   of    hardy    flowers    in    natural    groups. 


early  Narcissi,  and  in  the  dark  days  of  the  year 
the  bright  crimson  of  the  Winter  Flag  and  the 
lavender  blooms  of  Iris  stylosa.  In  such  situa- 
tions the  Iris  family  does  well  ;  the  Japanese 
Iris  (I.  Krempferi)  planted  in  light,  rich  soil  in 
the  damper  places,  the  Spanish  and  English 
bulbous  varieties  in  drier  positions,  the  former 
requiring  lighter  compost  than  the  latter. 
The  tall  Irises,  I.  ochroleuca,  I.  Monnieri,  and 
I.  aurea,  are  also  most  effective,  throwing  up 
lofty  spikes  of  bloom  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high 
and  increasing  in  beauty  year  by  year.  Iris 
sibirica  forms  large  clumps  when  well  esta- 
blished, and  is  especially  tine  in  moist  ground, 
while  the  sweet-scented  I.  pallida  will  thrive  in 


almost  any  site.  Spirreas  are  among  the  best 
of  waterside  flowers,  and  breadths  of  S.  ja- 
ponica,  S.  filipendula,  S.  palmata,  and  S.  ve- 
nusta  should  be  planted  here  and  there,  S. 
Aruncus  and  the  shiubhy  Spirieas,  arijpfolia 
and  Lindleyana,  being  allotted  a  position  in 
the  background,  where,  associated  with  hardy 
Bamboos,  tall  Lilies,  and  other  stately  plants, 
they  succeed  admirably.  The  Campanulas, 
such  as  grandis  with  its  white  flower-spires  and 
C.  persicifolia,  as  well  as  the  lower  growing  varie- 
ties, should  be  freely  utilised.  "Mimulus  and 
Myosotis,  both  M.  dissitiflora  and  M.  palustris, 
flourish  as  carpeting  plants,  and  soon  fringe  the 
brooklet's  edge  with  gold  and  azure,  while  the 
graceful  trails  of  Muhlenbeckia  complexa 
drooping  from  hanging  bank  will  veil  the  Moss- 
grown  recesses  with  their  elegant  tracery. 

The  value  of  a  stream  is  naturally  much 
enhanced  when  a  sudden  break  in  the  channel 
forms  a  cascade.  The  monotone  of  the  ever- 
falling  water—"  the  sound  of  loud  repose  "—is 
the  embodiment  of  tranquillity,  and  even  in  the 
torrid  summer  heat  difl'uses  around  an  atmo- 
sphere of  coolness,  especially  so  when  it  de- 
scends 

Where  no  bfam  can  burn 
Through  frondage  of  the  Fern, 

into  a  shady  pool  that  temporarily  arrests  the 
current's  rapid  flow. 

The  subject  of  the  illustration  hardly  merits 
the  appellation  of  a  streamlet,  and  should 
more  correctly  be  termed  a  rill,  yet,  though  on- 
so  small  a  scale,  it  forms  an  attractive  picture, 
beauty  not  being  dependent  upon  .size.  As^ 
wUl  be  seen,  it  is  spring-time.  The  white 
Poet's  Narcissi  at  the  brink  of  the  fall  are  in 
full  bloom.  The  clump  in  the  shade  at  its  foot 
has  but  one  expanded  blossom,  and  the  flower- 
ing period  of  the  Spira-a  japonica  is  not  yet  at 
hand.  The  London  Pride  is  at  its  best,  and 
throws  its  gracile  flower-heads  into  strong 
relief  against  the  Ivy-mantled  side  of  the  old 
dipping  -  well  into  which  the  water  pours. 
The  Fern  fronds  have  not  yet  uncurled  to  their 
full  length,  and  the  Forget-me-nots  by  the 
variegated  Day  Lily  in  the  foreground  and  in 
the  crevices  of  the  old  tree  bole  in  the  distance 
will  blossom  more  profusely  ere  long. 

S.  W.  F. 


Climbers  and  their  artistic  use.— I  derived 

great  pleasure  from  perusing  the  article  on  the 
above  subject,  and  it  brought  to  my  mind  in  a 
very  vivid  manner  a  Fuchsia-covered  trellis  that 
I  saw  a  few  years  ago  in  a  garden  in  North 
Wales.  The  trellis,  which  was  of  great  length,  was 
completely  covered  with  Fuchsias,  all  in  full 
bloom.  Never  having  seen  them  growing  so 
luxuriantly  outdoors  before,  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  them.  Another  thing  that  struck 
me  both  at  this  and  many  other  places  in  North 
Wales  was  the  freedom  with  which  Tropajolum 
speciosum  grows  and  flowers.  A  hedge  that  I 
saw  covered  with  it  from  end  to  end  was  a  sight- 
never  to  be  forgotten.  — A.  W. 

Belladonna  Lilies.- "E.  M.'s"  note  on  these 
beautiful  flowers  (p.  35)  reminds  one  of  the  won- 
derful autumn  efiects  obtainable  from  long  bor- 
ders in  front  of  glasshouses  planted  with  bulbs 
of  this  Amaryllis.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  I  have  ever  seen  was  that  of  a  border  con- 
taining over  a  thousand  bulbs  which  were  in  pro- 
fuse bloom  in  1S93.  Here  in  South  Devon  they 
succeed  admirably  if  planted  in  front  of  any  wall, 
not  necessarily  that  of  a  hot-house  or  glass- 
house, and  I  have  seen  rows  in  such  a  situation  in 
which  many  of  the  bulbs  had  been  forced  partially 
out  of  the  ground  by  their  increase  after  having 
been  left  undisturbed  for  many  years  ;  yet  they 
invariably  bloomed  well  and  seemed  in  no  whit 
injured  by  the  frost.  Undoubtedly  a  hot  summer 
leads  to  a  better  floral  display  during  the  succeed- 
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ing  year  than  doe?  a  Bunless  and  wet  one,  though 
it  18  rarely  that  the  bulbs  fail  to  blDom  satisfac- 
torily. When  planting,  such  precautions  as 
"  E.  M."  describes  should  be  taken,  the  natura' 
8oil  being  removed,  drainage  attended  to,  and  a 
generous  compost  substituted.  The  behaviour  of 
this  Amaryllis  varies  considerably  in  different 
situations.  In  one  garden  the  leaves  are  now 
18  inches  long,  while  in  another  not  a  mile  dis- 
tant they  have  not  reached  the  length  of  (i  inches, 
yet  the  plants  in  both  borders  bloom  equally  well 
and  at  nearly  the  eame  time.  Has  anyone  trie<l 
the  lovely  Amaryllis  blanda  in  the  open  '.'  I  pos- 
sess five  bulbs  of  this  beautiful  variety,  a  coloured 
plate  of  which  appears  in  Pax  ton's  "  Flower  Gar- 
den." The  parent  bulb  I  brought  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  some  years  since,  but  have  feared 
to  plant  it  or  its  progeny  in  the  garden  lest  they 
should  be  lost.  As  grown  in  pots  it  exhibits  con- 
siderable variation  from  the  type,  the  individual 
petals  recurving  far  more,  the  flowers  on  the  scape 
being  much  more  numerous,  ranging  last  season 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  the  stems  being 
noticeably  taller,  which  latter  difference  may 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  their  being  grown 
under  glass.  As  regards  colour,  A.  blanda  is  of  a 
faint  blush-white,  which  same  tint  is  borne  by 
the  flowers  in  their  native  habitat,  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  vivid  pink  which  is  seen  on  the 
petals  of  the  type.  A.  blanda  also  appears  to  me 
to  be  more  fragrant,  but  perfume  is  too  subtle  an 
essence  to  be  critically  assessed. — S.  W.  F.,  South 
Devout. 

The  Califomian  Violet.— This  Violet  ap- 
pears to  be  a  decided  acquisition,  although  so  far 
the  blooms  have  not  attained  the  size  of  Tufted 
Pansies,  which  was  one  of  the  many  good  qualities 
attributed  to  them.  Soma  small  plants  were  in 
the  autumn  put  out  in  an  unheated  frame,  and 
the  first  blooms  that  were  produced  were  micro- 
scopical in  their  dimensions.  The  flowers  have, 
however,  increased  in  siz3  with  each  succeeding 
week  and  are  now  remarkably  fine.  In  size  they 
exceed  those  of  Wellsiana,  grown  in  another 
compartment  of  the  same  frame,  are  much  more 
fragrant  and  possess  far  longer  stalks,  which 
latter  property  is  of  great  value  where  they  have 
to  be  tied  in  bunches  for  market,  many  Violets 
being  inconveniently  wanting  in  this  respect.  The 
individual  blooms  are  so  large,  that  a  dozen  will 
form  quite  a  good-sized  buttonhole.  Another 
good  point  in  this  new  variety  is  that  its  flower 
and  leaf  stems  have  none  of  that  brittleness  so 
noticeable  in  some  Violets,  particularly  Wellsiana, 
it  also  giving  promise  of  being  a  more  profuse 
bloomer  than  the  last  mentioned  variety.  In 
colour  there  is  nothing  left  to  desire,  and  if  it 
succeeds  as  well  in  the  open  ground  as  in  a  frame, 
it  ought  to  be  widely  cultivated  ere  long. — 
S.  W.  F.        

LILIUM  AURATUM. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke's  note  on  this  Lily  Cp.  36)  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  uncertainty  attending  its 
culture  in  the  open  ground.  In  some  gardens  the 
bulbs  have  only  to  be  planted  in  the  ordinary 
garden  soil,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  flourish  and 
increase  in  size  and  vigour  jear  by  year.  In 
others,  though  no  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  suc- 
cess, failure  ensues.  Some  years  since,  when  re- 
siding many  miles  from  my  present  home,  I  pur- 
chased a  batch  of  bulbs  and  had  a  border  specially 
prepared  for  them.  All  the  natural  soil  was  dug 
out  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  6  inches  and  a  layer  of 
chopped  turves  mixed  with  large  pieces  of  char- 
coal and  bones  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  remain- 
der being  filled  up  with  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in 
eijual  quantities,  a  good  proportion  of  silver  sand 
and  broken  charcoal  being  added.  The  bulbs, 
which  were  large  and  fairly  heavy,  were  planted 
4  inches  deep,  and  were  entirely  encased  in  silver 
sand,  no  particle  of  soil  touching  them.  The 
next  season  they  bloomed  well,  though  the  highest 
stem  did  not  reach  5  feet.  The  following  year  I 
was  pleased  to  see  several  thick  growths  pushing 
up  from  the  soil  and  anticipated  a  still  finer  dis- 
play. Only  about  one  half  of  the  bulbs,  however, 
showed  any  sign  of  growth,  and   of   those   that 


came  up  so  strongly  but  one  flowered,  and  that 
poorly,  all  the  remaining  growths  dying  down  at 
heights  varying  from  6  inches  to  .3  feet,  ami  at 
the  year's  end  not  a  bulb  remained.  In  my  pre- 
sent garden  I  planted  four  j'oars  ago  some  heavy 
homegrown  bulbs,  taking  the  same  precautions 
as  before.  Some  three  months  later  I  was  sent 
six  imported  bulbs,  and  as,  after  my  former  ex- 
perience, I  had  little  faith  in  such  for  affording  a 
permanent  display,  put  them  in  the  ordinary  gar- 
den soil,  a  rather  heavy  loam,  about  .3  inches 
below  the  surface  in  a  spot  distant  some  10  yards 
from  those  previously  planted.  The  home-grown 
bulbs  threw  up  weak  growths,  flowered  poorly, 
and  have  since  shown  no  signs  of  life.  The  im- 
ported and  despised  clump  bloomed  well,  and  has 
increased  in  beauty  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Some  of  the  finest  L.  auratum  that  I  have  ever 
seen  were  growing  in  moorland  soil  about  10 
inches  in  depth  and  containing  a  quantity  of 
water-worn  pebbles.  Each  bulb  had  three  to  four 
stems,  some  being  nearly  S  feet  in  height  and  pro- 
fusely flowered.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
that  in  the  heavy  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colchester,  in  which  in  the  winter  the  water  lies  in 
puddles,  L.  auratum  also  thrives.  It  would  almost 
seem,  from  the  varied  conditions  under  which  this 
Lily  flourishes  and  the  equally  varied  ones  under 
which  it  refuses  to  exist,  that  there  is  really  no 
royal  road  to  success,  which  when  attained  is 
more  attributable  to  luck  than  to  careful  solici- 
tude. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  experiences 
of  others,  successful  and  otherwise. — S.  W.  FiTZ- 
iiEKBEKT,  Torquay. 

As  noted  by  your  correspondent  (p.  36), 

the  bulbs  of  LUium  auratum,  as  a  rule,  come 
to  hand  in  fresher  and  plumper  condition  than 
was  generally  the  case  ten  years  ago.  This 
season,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  at  the 
large  sales,  they  are  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  Of  course  there 
are  plenty  of  fine  bulbs  in  the  market,  but 
the  bulk  of  those  at  the  sales  are  not  so  firm 
and  plump  as  they  might  be.  They  were  also 
later  in  reaching  here  than  usual,  for  the  first 
sale  did  not  take  place  until  November  20.  An- 
other feature  is  the  scarcity  up  to  the  present  of 
that  grand  variety  of  L.  auratum  known  as  platy- 
phyllum,  which,  though  always  rather  later  than 
the  ordinary  L.  auratum,  frequently  reaches  here 
in  large  quantities  about  Christmas  or  soon  after. 
This  season  there  are  very  few  to  be  obtained, 
though  in  all  probability  there  will  be  some  im- 
portations before  long. — H.  P. 


Snapdragons. — Having  regard  to  the  com- 
parative injury  which  sharp  frosts  may  inflict 
upon  these  plants,  for  in  that  respect  they  are 
very  like  Pentstemons,  they  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  hardy  biennials.  Still  where  strong  young 
plants  can  be  induced  to  winter  well  outdoors, 
then  do  we  see,  in  the  strong  growths  that  break 
up  from  the  roots  and  the  very  fine  spikes  of 
flowers  they  carry,  the  Snapdragon  in  its  true 
character.  But  sad  experience,  ranging  over 
many  years  on  a  stiff  soil,  caused  me  to  regard 
Snapdragons  as  very  doubtful  biennials,  at  least 
hardy  ones,  and  I  made  it  the  rule  to  sow  seed  very 
early  in  the  year,  usually  in  February,  in  pans  or 
shallow  boxes  and  in  a  cool  house,  so  that  plenty 
of  plants  were  furnished  stout  and  firm  to  dibble 
out  into  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  April.  If 
some  had  become  a  little  drawn  the  tops  were 
pinched  out :  new  roots  soon  were  formed  and 
growth  rapidly  followed.  Such  a  breadth  thus 
early  planted  would  become  fine  plants  and  bloom 
most  profusely  to  the  end  of  October  or  later. 
Another  sowing  made  in  a  frame  early  in  Septem- 
ber would  furnish  much  stronger  plants  to  go  out 
early  in  April,  because  both  harder  aud  better 
rooted.  These  would  bloom  from  midsummer  on- 
ward and  furnish  seed.  In  the  same  way  cuttings 
of  some  of  the  very  best  i)ut  into  pots  thicklj-  in 
September  would  root  readily,  and  if  in  March 
.shifted  into  small  pots  singly  «-ould  make  fine 
plants  to  turn  out  in  April.  If  seed  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground  in  May  or  .Tune,  as  is  so  fre- 


quently advised,  there  is  great  risk  that  such 
seedlings  will  not  bloom  the  same  season  or  stand 
the  winter  to  flower  the  following  year.  Much,  of 
course,  depends  on  shelter,  soil,  and  average  frost, 
as  all  localities  are  not  the  eame  in  those  reeoeote. 
—A.  D.  *^ 

Scrobilanthes  Dyerianus. — It  is  nearly 
three  years  ago  since  this  plant  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  since  which  time  it  has  become  very 
popular  owing  to  the  beautiful  markings  of  the 
leaves,  which  vie  almost  with  those  of  some  of  the 
Bertolonias.  The  readiness  with  which  it  can  be 
increased  and  the  fact  that  it  will  grow  well  under 
anything  like  favourable  conditions  have  also 
helped  towards  its  extended  cultivation.  It  has 
been  tried  as  a  bedding  plant  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success,  and  in  America  where  the  summers  are 
hotter  than  here  it  is  much  grown  for  the  pur- 
pose. Apart  from  all  of  these  considerations,  it 
is,  however,  really  worth  growing  as  a  flowering 
plant  alone,  for,  like  many  of  its  near  relatives, 
its  blossoms  are  produced  quite  early  in  the  year 
when  plants  in  flower  in  the  stove  are  not  parti- 
cularly numerous.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely 
borne,  are  a  little  more  than  1  inch  long  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  across  the  mouth.  They 
are  a  kind  of  mauve-purple  in  colour,  with  a  stripe 
of  a  deeper  tint.  True,  they  do  not  last  long, 
but  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  time. — H.  P. 


HERBACEOUS  LOBELIAS. 

Different  arrangements  for  another  season 
necessitating  the  removal  of  these  Lobelias  from 
the  positions  they  occupied  last  summer,  they 
were  all  lifted  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  stored 
away  thickly  in  the  usual  manner  in  boxes,  work- 
ing in  a  little  old  dry  soil  from  under  the  potting 
bench  between  the  rows  of  plants.  They  were 
overhauled  this  week  and  found  to  be  all  right,  and 
as  there  were  a  number  of  empty  boxes  to  band, 
the  stock  has  been  increased  by  division  of  the 
old  roots  and  re-boxed,  suificient  room  being 
allowed  to  enable  the  plants  to  grow  into  nice 
stutT  by  the  time  they  are  required.  The  com- 
bined attractions  of  uncommon  foliage  with  the 
blooms  enable  these  Lobelias  to  take  a  high  place 
among  the  hardy  summer  flowers,  the  only  draw- 
back being  in  the  case  of  cardinalis,  the  best 
known  variety,  the  late  flowering.  One  would 
welcome,  when  they  have  to  be  associated  with 
other  things,  an  earlier  development  of  the  spikes. 
An  arrangement  that  looks  remarkably  well  for 
large  beds  consists  of  good  bold  clumps  of 
Lobelias  and  dwarf  crimson  Antirrhinums,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  room  for  a  broad  carpet  of  Pinks, 
preferably  perhaps  in  this  case  the  old  Pheasant's 
Eye,  the  foliage  being  more  dense  and  keeping 
dwarfer  than  that  of  the  newer  varieties.  If  the 
Antirrhinum  is  not  liked,  substitutes  may  be  found 
in  crimson  or  scarlet  Begonias,  and  white  Tufted 
Pansies  as  a  carpet  in  lieu  of  the  Pinks.  Where 
scarlet  Lobelias  are  planted  in  clumps  on  her- 
baceous borders,  a  little  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  associate  well  with  their  surroundings  ;  with, 
however,  plenty  of  white  flowers  and  light-coloured 
foliage  available,  among  hardy  plants  this  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter.  They  succeed  best — 
that  is,  both  flowers  and  leaves  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage— in  a  fairly  holding  soil,  and 
where  this  is  naturally  light  and  dry,  it  may  be 
strengthened  in  the  necessary  manner  with  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  stiff"  loam  and  one  of  cow 
manure.  As  in  the  case  of  other  plants  classed 
as  hardy,  it  is  impossible  to  say  this  of  scarlet 
Lobelias  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  places  ;  indeed, 
several  correspondents  have  chronicled  the  fact 
that  in  average  seasons  many  plants  will  succumb 
if  left  out.  I  have  not,  however,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  lift  them  unless  they  should  be  required  in 
a  different  part  of  the  garden,  but  have  always 
given  winter  protection  in  the  shape  of — first  a 
dose  of  coal  ashes,  and  over  this  a  thick  mulch- 
ing of  Fern,  placing  a  bender  over  the  latter  to 
prevent  it  blowing  about.  E.  BrRRELL. 

Clare  n  Oh  t. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RHODODENDRONS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  vast  range  of  country  throughout  Great 
Britain  over  which  Rhododendrons  will  grow 
makes  the  possession  of  the  best  kinds  very  im- 
portant. The  arrangement  of  the  varieties  as 
to  colour  of  the  flowers  also  deserves  attention, 
this  being  in  many  cases  quite  ignored.  Among 
Rhododendrons  there  are  many  washy-coloured 
varieties,  and  it  is  important  to  get  good  kinds 
in  this  respect  and  to  arrange  them  better  than 
we  often  see — that  is,  not  in  flat  areas  and 
lumpy  beds.  Hold  the  colours  well  together 
and  give  a  distinct  impression  of  their  beauty. 
The  illustration  we  here  give  shows  a  very  fine 
example  rising  from  the  turf  and  unhampered 
by  any  surrounding  vegetation.  The  plant  when 
in  flower,  as  is  the  case  here,  shows  the  value  of 


EVERGREEN  WALL   SHRUBS. 

We  have  an  almost  unlimited  choico  of  shrubs 
suitable  for  clothing  walls,  but  many  of  them  are 
deciduous,  and  in  some  positions  this  is  a  decided 
drawback,  hence  those  only  that  retain  their 
foliage  throughout  the  year  are  required.  In 
making  a  selection  of  the  best  the  following  are 
all  worthy  of  notice  : — 

Ivies. — No  mention  of  evergreen  climbers  would 
be  complete  without  the  Ivies.  The  leaves  of  all 
are  so  handsome  and  the  forms  are  so  numerous 
and  so  varied,  that  a  wall  can  be  made  very  beau- 
tiful by  growing  a  collection  of  Ivies  thereon, 
when,  apart  from  the  ornamental  qualities  of  the 
plants,  they  will  be  interesting  as  showing  the 
many  dissimilar  kinds,  that  is  if  the  varieties  have 
been  well  chosen. 

C.\MELLiAS. — It  is  generally  recognised  that 
among  evergreen  plants  for  a  greenhouse  wall  the 
Camellias  stand  in  the  very  first  rank,  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  hardy,  at  least  in  many  districts,  and 
may  be  employed  for  clothing  a  south  wall  out  of 
doors  is  frequently  overlooked.     The  foliage  is  so 


A  Rhododendron  at  Esholt  Hall,  Shipley,  Torks.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  A.  Crompton-Stansfield 


thus  growing  the  Rhododendron.  The  excel- 
lent plan  of  planting  the  various  kinds  of  Lilies 
among  the  Rhododendrons,  as  at  Kew,  is  de- 
lightful in  every  way,  their  forms  and  flowers 
being  shown  to  advantage  against  the  back- 
ground of  Rhododendron  foliage.  R,hododen- 
drons  are  unfortunately  when  the  soil  suits 
them  overdone,  in  this  way  creating  monotonous 
effects.  This  should  not  be,  as  there  are  many 
other  beautiful  shrubs  quite  as  handsome  as 
the  Rhododendron  and  that  will  do  in  the  same 
class  of  soil.  When  standard  Rhododendrons 
are  used,  as  is  the  case  by  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew,  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of  covering 
the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  stem  with  Grape 
Hyacinths,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Chionodoxas, 
Eranthis,  itc.  Here,  too,  could  be  shown  the 
great  beauty  in  the  winter  of  the  foliage  of  such 
things  as  the  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella)  and  some 
of  the  Heucheras. 


handsome  that,  irrespective  of  blossoms,  the 
Camellia  is  a  beautiful  wall  shrub.  In  selecting 
varieties  for  planting  out  of  doors  good  vigorous 
growers  should  be  chosen,  as  some  are  much  more 
particular  in  their  requirements  than  others.  The 
typical  C.  japonica— that  is  to  say,  the  single  red 
— is  well  suited  for  this  treatment.  The  style  of 
leafage,  too,  should  also  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 
planter.  A  very  pretty  Camellia  for  a  wall  is  the 
small-leaved,  small-flowered  C.  Sasanqua,  which, 
apart  from  its  other  distinctive  features,  blooms 
earlier  than  the  forms  of  C.  japonica. 

CoTONEASTER. — The  bost  member  of  this  genus 
for  clothing  a  wall  is  the  tiny-leaved  C.  mioro- 
phylla,  as  when  thoroughly  established  it  forms 
a  dense  mass,  completely  hiding  the  brickwork. 
True,  the  berries  are  not  so  showy  as  in  some  of 
the  others,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  bright  to  form 
a  very  pleasing  winter  feature,  while  in  early 
summer  the  myriads  of  tiny  whitish  blossoms  are 
very  pretty.  There  are  several  forms  of  C.  micro- 
phylla  in  cultivation,  but  the  ordinary  kind  is,  for 


this  purpose  at  least,  quite  the  equal  of  any  of 
them. 

Garrya  elliptica. — This  Californian  evergreen 
is  usually  regarded  as  tender  and  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  wall.  Though  this  is  not  the  case, 
yet  it  is  a  very  ornamental  wall  shrub,  and  pos- 
sesses the  great  advantage  of  beine  nearly  in- 
different to  the  aspect  it  occupies.  When  a  wall 
is  completely  covered  with  its  deep  green  leaves, 
and  veded  by  the  long  pendulous  catkins  which 
are  so  freely  borne,  a  good  specimen  of  this 
Garrya  is  then  wonderfully  distinct  and  pleasing. 
The  male  plant  is  that  which  produces  these 
showy  catkins,  the  female  form  being  very  rarely 
met  with. 

Crattegus  Pvracantha. — The  Fire  Thorn  ia 
too  well  known  to  need  anything  said  as  to  its 
value  for  clothing  walls,  as  its  brilliantly  coloured 
berries  are  to  be  seen  lighting  up  many  a  dwelling 
house  during  the  winter  months.  Some  forms  of 
this  are  superior  to  others,  that  known  as  La^landi 
being  one  of  the  best. 

Magnolia  gramdiflora. — This  is  the  only  ever- 
green member  of  the  family  that  we  have  to  deal 
with,  and  being  naturally  quite  a  tree,  it  is  of 
course  available  only  for  lofty  walls. 
It  is  in  some  districts  a  favourite  plant 
for  training  to  a  dwelling  house,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  gable  end  facing  the 
south  a  large  plant  may  be  allowed 
almost  unrestricted  range.  The  solid- 
looking  leaves  are  always  handsome, 
and  serve  as  an  admirable  setting  to 
the  massive,  pure  white,  fragrant  blos- 
soms. 

ESCAI.LONIA  MAORANTHA. — The  dark 
green,  very  shining  leaves  of  this  Escal- 
lonia  are  always  bright,  while  in  the 
summer  the  red  blossoms  are  freely 
borne,  and  then  a  thriving  specimen 
is  really  charming.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  a  very  attractive  genusof  plants, 
and  also  one  of  the  hardiest.  In  the 
more  southern  part  of  England  I  have 
.=een  the  uncommon  E.  montevidensis 
do  well  as  a  wall  shrub.  This  is  a 
vigorous  grower  and  bears  its  white 
blossoms  in  terminal  clusters. 

Myrtle. — In  districts  where  the  Es- 
callonia  will  thrive  the  common  Myrtle 
is  also  a  capital  wall  shrub,  as  it  is  in 
the  first  place  a  universal  favourite. 
The  rich  mass  of  foliage  it  presents 
when  in  a  thriving  condition  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  pure  white  blossoms. 
The  narrow-leaved  form  is  also  grown, 
but  as  a  wall  shrub,  at  all  events,  the 
common  kind  is  superior. 

EuoNYMUs  .lAPONicus.  — It  is  as  a 
fine-foliaged  plant  that  this  Japanese 
shrub,  represented  in  our  gardens  by 
several  varieties,  claims  recognition. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  glossy  green 
and  in  some  forms  are  beautifully 
variegated.  The  golden-leaved  variety, 
whether  on  a  wall  or  as  a  bush  in  the 
open  ground,  needs  watching  for  any  shoots  bear- 
ing green  leaves  only,  as  they  are  much  more 
vigorous  than  the  variegated  portions  and  will 
quickly  gain  the  supremacy.  The  smaller-leaved 
Euonymus  radicans  will  also  clothe  a  wall  with  a 
dense  mass  of  foliage.  Of  this  the  variegated 
variety  is  that  most  generally  met  with,  and  very 
pretty  it  is  when  in  good  condition. 

BEhBERiDOPSis  coRALLiNA,  a  native  of  Chili,  is 
an  ornamental  climber,  ([uite  distinct  from  any- 
thing else  in  our  gardens.  It  needs  the  protection 
of  a  wall  facing  either  the  south  or  west,  as  in 
such  a  position  the  wood  will  be  thoroughly 
ripened  and  it  will  then  flower  freely.  The  leaves 
are  dark  green,  leathery  in  texture  and  spiny  at 
the  edges.  The  pendulous  blossoms,  which  are 
not  unlike  those  of  a  Barberry,  are  borne  singly 
on  long  stalks,  and  present  a  strikingly  beautiful 
appearance  when  seen  in  quantity.  Their  colour 
is  bright  crimson. 

AzARAS. — There  are  three  species  of  these 
Chilian  shrubs,  all  of  which  will  thrive  with  the 
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protection  of  a  wall  ;  in  fact,  they  will  often  stand 
as  isolated  bushes.  The  hardiest  and  the  most 
graceful  is  A.  microphjlla,  whose  small,  very 
dark  shining  green  leaves  are  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows  on  the  shoots  :  the  brarches  also  .are 
produced  at  regular  distances  apart  and  droop 
gracefully,  the  eflect  of  the  whole  being  that  each 
branch  presents  the  appearance  of  the  frond  of  a 
Fern.  A  larger-leaved,  but  less  graceful  species 
is  A.  integrifolia,  while  A.  (iilliesi  considerably 
exceeds  the  other  two  in  size.  Where  A.  integri- 
folia is  trained  to  a  wall,  a  place  should  be  chosen 
for  it  where  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  keep  the 
plant  scoured  closely  to  the  wall,  as  a  good  deal 
of  the  beauty  of  this  Azara  is  lost  if  trained  too 
stillly. 

CiKiisYA  TERNATA  (the  Mexican  Orange  Flower) 
will  clothe  a  wall  of  moderate  height,  and  in  early 
summer  when  in  full  flower  it  is  particularly 
eiTective.  The  Howering  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  wood  being  well  ripened,  hence 
plants  of  this  trained  to  a  wall  bloom  as  a  rule 
more  jirofusely  than  those  in  the  open  ground. 

Bmilax. — There  are  several  members  of  this 
genus,  one  of  the  best  being  S.  aspera,  sometimes 
known  as  the  prickly  Ivy,  whose  halberd-shaped 
leaves  are  of  a  bright  shining  green.  There  is  a 
variety  in  which  the  leaves,  instead  cf  being  of  a 
uniform  green  tint, are  mottled  with  white,  and  it 
forms  a  suitable  companion  to  the  type. 

Cari'ENTekia  rALiFOKNiCA. — The  large  white 
blossoms  of  this  Californian  shrub  are  admired  by 
everyone,  but  it  is  not  always  met  with  in  a  thriv- 
ing condition.  It  very  much  resents  being  dry  at 
the  roots,  but  at  the  same  time  needs  a  sunnj' 
spot  to  flower  well.  This  Carpenteria  is  so  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful,  that  a  little  additional  trouble 
is  well  rejiaid  if  the  plant  can  be  induced  to 
flourish.  When  in  good  condition  it  grows 
quickly,  and  w  ill  soon  clothe  a  rather  tall  piece 
of  wall. 

Olearia. — Popularly  known  as  Daisy  Trees, 
these  composites,  which  are  really  nearly  related 
to  the  Asters,  produce  their  starry  blossoms  in 
the  greatest  prolusion.  One  of  them,  viz.,  Olearia 
Haasti,  is  ([Uite  hardy  in  this  country  as  an  open 
bush.  It  IS  of  close,  compact  habit,  with  dark 
green  Box-like  leaves,  and  about  July  its  small 
white  flowers  are  so  freely  borne,  that  the  bush  is 
(juite  a  mass  of  that  hue.  O.  Gunniana,  with 
small  toothed  leaves,  whose  under  sides  as  well  as 
the  young  shoots  are  clothed  with  whitish  tomen- 
tuin,  bears  its  Daisy-like  blossoms  in  great  num- 
bers during  the  summer.  O.  macrodonta  is  less 
hardy  than  the  preceding,  but  it  will  thrive  on  a 
wall,  at  least  in  the  south  of  England.  The  leaves 
are  larger  and  more  like  those  of  the  Holly,  while 
they  are  of  rather  a  greyish  green  hue.  The 
flowers,  which  are  crowded  together  in  flattened 
heads,  are  white  as  in  the  others. 

The  above  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
evergreens  that  may  be  employed  for  the 
clothing  of  walls,  but  those  given  are  sufiicient 
to  show  that  the  number  is  not  so  limited  as 
might  be  supposed  from  the  few  that  are  gene- 
rally met  with.  T. 


NEW  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  following  descriptions  of  new  trees  or 
plants  either  raised  or  introduced  by  him  have 
been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  L.  Spaeth,  nurseryman, 
Rixdorf-Berliu : — 

AriiANANTiiE  Asi'ERA  (Plauch.)  is  a  Japanese 
tree  found  in  the  mountain  fore-ts  of  that  country 
as  far  north  as  middle  Yezo.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Celtis  in  foliage  and  growth.  It  is  likely 
to  be  ([uite  hardy,  for  a  young  specimen  grown  in 
the  open  air  and  only  slightly  protected  withstood 
the  last  severe  winter  in  Berlin. 

BEiti'.KRis  DiAi'iiANA  (Maxim.)- — This  species 
comes  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Kansu.  It  is 
an  upright  and  vigorous-growing  shrub,  with 
light  green  leaves  and  armed  with  long  spines. 
A  specimen  which  flowered  here  last  spring  proved 
*'^   be   the  genuine  species  of  Maxiniowicz,  but 


unfortunately  it  did  not  fruit.  The  berry  is  said 
to  bo  transparent,  this  peculiarity  giving  rise  to 
the  name.    It  has  proved  quite  hardy  here  (Berlin). 

BicEi.ciwiA  Dcit:(:LAsi  ToKTii'oi.iA  (A.  Gray). — 
A  somewhat  straggling  shrub  about  2  feet  high, 
which  was  imjiortcd  by  the  Rixdorf  Nurseries 
from  the  mountains  of  Western  {,'olorado.  The 
glaucous  leaves  are  narrow  and  twisted,  and  the 
large  cymes  of  bright  yellow  flowers  appear  in 
profusion  from  the  end  of  June  to  October.  From 
Its  native  habitat  it  requires  a  sunny  and  rather 
dry  place  in  the  garden,  and  is  not  injured  by  the 
severest  cold. 

JfdLANs  coRDiFORitis  (Maxim.). — This  singular 
Japanese  tree  is,  according  to  Professor  Sargent, 
in  its  outward  appearance  very  much  like  J.  Sie- 
boldiana,  of  which  it  may  perhaps  turn  out  to  be 
only  a  variety.  At  any  rate,  the  peculiar  heart- 
shaped  nut  is  very  dillerent  fiomthatof  J.  Sie- 
boldiaiia.  The  nuts  of  J.  cordiformis  are  im- 
jjorted  in  considerable  quantities  into  North 
America,  where  their  very  palatable  kernels  are 
largely  used  in  confectionery.  Young  plants  have 
proved  perfectly  hardy. 

Prvnts  JIaximuwiczi  (Rupr.). — According  to 
Professor  Sargent,  this  Japanese  Cherry  tree, 
which  is  rare  in  its  native  country,  is  a 
very  desirable  garden  plant.  It  grows  from 
25  feet  to  ."d  feet  high,  with  a  slender  stem, 
covered  with  smooth,  pale  red  bark.  The  ellip- 
tical, light  green  leaves  are  contracted  into  long, 
slender  points,  and  their  under  surface  is  at  first 
— like  the  young  branchlets  and  the  inflorescence — 
coated  with  a  rusty  pubescence.  The  flowers, 
which  in  Southern  Yezo  appear  in  May,  are  pro- 
duced in  racemes  3  inches  to  4  inches  long  ;  they 
are  about  half  an  inch  across  when  expanded  and 
of  a  pure  white  colour.  The  small,  oblong  fruit 
ripens  in  July  and  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  The  plant  should  prove  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Northern  Europe. 

Symi'LOCOS  crat,*:i;oiees  (D.  Don). — The  orna- 
mental qualities  of  this  pretty  shrub — of  which  I 
received  a  specimen  in  KSSSfrom  Jai>an — have  been 
often  referred  to  in  (lanli  )i  run/  Fon tl.  It  forms  a 
large  tree-like  shrub,  which  in  May  or  June  is 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  small  white  flowers, 
presenting  at  that  time  a  faint  resemblance  to  a 
Hawthorn,  though  botanical  ly  it  belongs  to  a  quite 
different  family.  The  peculiar  beauty  of  this 
species  is  seen  in  autumn,  when  it  is  abundantly 
covered  with  small  globular  berries  of  a  lively 
ultramarine-blue,  a  colour  which  is  unique  in  the 
fruit  of  our  ornamental  shrubs.  What  a  nice  con- 
trast may  be  created  with  it  in  connection  with 
the  white-berried  St.  Peter's-wort  (Symphori- 
carpus  racemosus)  and  the  red-fruited  Barljerry. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  hardiness,  it  h.iving 
been  grown  many  years  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
near  Boston. 

New  Plants  frum  Colorado. 

1.  Trees  akd  Shruiw. 

The  mountain  flora  of  Western  Colorado, 
according  to  the  reports  of  my  collector,  is  a 
beautiful  and  very  rich  one.  The  following 
kinds,  collected  only  in  high  elevations,  will 
doubtless  stand  our  northern  winters,  and  their 
cultivation  does  not  ofier  any  difficulty  pro- 
vided the  nature  of  their  native  habitat,  viz.,  a 
permeable  soil  and  a  sunny  position,  are  duly 
kept  in  view  : — 

Artemisia  tridentata  (Nutt.),  Sage  Bush. — 
A  small  erect  bushy  shrub  entirely  covered  with 
a  dense  silvery  giey  tomentum,  and  exhaling  a 
strong  and  agreeable  odour.  The  leaves  are 
finely  cut,  and  as  they  are  persistent,  the  shrub 
is  pleasing  in  the  winter.  It  has  not  been  in- 
jured by  the  severest  winter  weather  here,  and  is 
a  good  grower. 

.\triilex  ianescen's  (.James). — This  grows 
3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  has  glaucous  leaves  and  large 
panicles  of  yellowish  flowers.  It  requires  a  dry 
soil.  It  was  received  and  at  first  otl'ered  under 
the  name  of  Obione  Nuttalli,  but  has  since  proved 
to  be  the  above  species. 


Atrii'Lex  confertikolum  (S.  Wats.). — The 
yellowish  branches  of  this  shrub  are  covered  with 
a  white  dust  and  armed  with  small  thorns.  The 
leaves  are  small,  oval,  mealy  white,  and  turn  red 
in  autumn.  Received  and  at  first  distributed 
under  the  name  of  Grayia  Brandegei,  but  since 
determined  as  the  above  species. 

Ba<'ciiaris  salicina  (Torr.  et  Gr.). — This  new 
species  is  much  hardier  than  the  well-known  B. 
halimifolia,  and  will,  therefore,  be  preferred  in 
those  regions  where  the  latter  is  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frost.  It  forms  a  tall  shrub  of  about 
6  feet  high,  and  is  covered  with  narrow  glaucous 
leaves. 

Bkielowia  graveolens  (A.  Gray). — A  shrubby 
composite,  attaining  a  height  of  about  3  feet  to  G 
feet.  The  long  leaves  are  n.arrow,  and  at  flower- 
ing time  it  is  covered  with  large  and  dense 
panicles  of  small  whitish  flowers. 

CEANOTiirs  Fendleri  (A.  Gray). — This  is  a 
pretty  little  alpine  shrub  very  well  adapted  for 
the  rockeiy.  It  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  about 
SOdO  feet.  In  June  when  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  small  snow-white  flowers  it  is  very  effec- 
tive. 

Cercocakpus  parvifolius  (Nutt.),  Mountain 
Mahogany. — A  tall  evergreen  shrub  with  small 
leathery,  coarsely  serrate  leaves.  Very  peculiar 
and  decorative  are  the  fruits  which  cover  the 
shrub  in  July.  Like  those  of  the  Clematis,  they 
are  furnished  with  long  hairy  tails. 

Ephedra  xevadensis  (S.  Wats.). — This  attains 
a  height  of  about  ■')  feet,  and  has  an  erect  and 
bushy  form.  The  younger  branchlets  are  of  a 
lively  green  colour,  and  contrast  well  with  the 
brown  older  branches.  The  male  shrub  when 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  light  yellow  flowers  is 
said  to  be  not  unlike  a  flowering  Broom. 

Ephedra  trifurca  (Torr.). — This  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  its  drooping  branches,  which 
have  a  glaucous  colour.  It  is,  it  seems,  not  so 
vigorous  a  grower,  and  does  not  attain  the  height 
of  E.  nevadensis. 

EuROTiA  LANATA  (Moq.),  White  Sage.— A  small 
erect  growing  shrub,  the  branches  of  which  are 
coated  with  a  dense  white  tomentum.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  contrast 
well  with  the  numerous  reddish  fruits.  It  re- 
quires a  sunny  position,  with  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
and  is  rather  delicate. 

Popi'i.us  ANca'STiFOLiA  (Jamcs). — Of  this  pretty 
species  I  had  some  specimens  several  years  since. 
In  1893,  however,  I  received  a  good  supply  of 
young  plants,  gathered  in  the  Colorado  Moun- 
tains. It  forms  a  small  tree,  with  ovate,  lanceo- 
late leaves,  which  are  dark  green  on  their  upper 
surface  and  somewhat  lighter  beneath.  The 
branches  and  the  stem  are  covered  with  a  whitish 
bark,  which  renders  the  tree  very  conspicuous 
in  the  winter. 

QcERcrsGAMBELi  (Nutt, ). — This  kind  occurs  in 
a  great  many  forms  in  the  Colorado  Mountains, 
varying  from  a  shrub  only  .S  feet  high  to  a  tree 
of  about  20  feet  in  height.  Very  variable  are  also 
the  leaves  ;  sometimes  they  have  only  a  few  lobes, 
in  other  cases  a  great  many  ;  they  are  often  only 
little  cut,  and  vary  upwards  to  being  nearly 
piinnate.  The  lobes  sometimes  possess  a  roundish 
form  with  an  entire  margin,  sometimes  they  are 
acute  and  dentate.  Also  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
fruits,  which  are  produced  abundantly,  even  on 
small  shrubs,  are  very  changeable.  It  was  re- 
ceived and  at  first  otl'ered  here  under  the  name  of 
Quercus  undulata,  but  has  since  turned  out  to  be 
the  above-named  species. 

Sari'i iiiATf.s  \  ERMiiT"L.\Tfs  (Torr. ),Grease-wocd. 
— A  spreading,  thorny  shrub  with  white  bark  and 
narrow-linear  leaves. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  the  following 
trees  and  .shrubs,  imported  by  me  from  the 
Colorado  Jlountains,  may  be  mentioned  here 
for  their  rarity,  although  they  have  been 
ofl'ered  to  the  trade  before  by  other  growers  : — 

Acer  (jlahrum  (Torr.). — A  nice  little  tree  of 
western  North  America,  with  lively  reddish  brown 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  neat,  more  or 
lees  deeply  three-lobed  leaves. 
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Berberis  Fremonti  (Torr.),  Mahonia.  —  This 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  of  Western 
Colorado,  where  it  attains  a  considerable  size. 
The  evergreen,  pinnate  and  finely  dentate  leaves 
possess  a  beautiful  blue-green  colour,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  making  wreaths,  &:c.  This  shrub 
looks  best  when  it  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
yellow,  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  when,  later  on, 
it  is  loaded  with  large,  bright  scarlet  fruits.  It 
requires  a  permeable  soil  and  a  somewhat  shaded 
position. 

Clematis  Douclasi  (Hook.). — A  low  species  of 
a  half  shrubby  character.  The  leaves  are  finely 
cut  and  the  large,  dark  blue  flowers  are  bell- 
shaped,  similar  to  those  of  C.  Pitcheri. 

C.  LiGusTiciFOLiA  (Nutt. ).  —This  is  a  rapid  grow- 
ing, climbing  species,  with  small  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  nearly  related  to  C.  Vitalba. 

Fendlera  rupk.'ola  (Engelm.  etGr. ). — Accord- 
ing to  my  collector,  this  is  a  fine  shrub,  when  in 
May  it  is  loaded  with  a  multitude  of  large,  snow- 
white  or  blush,  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  erect 
and  rather  slow  growing,  and  attains  a  height  up 
to  12  feet.  A  somewhat  shaded  position  and  a 
dry,  permeable  soil  are  necessary  for  it  to  prosper 
well. 

Pachvstima  m vrsixites  (Rafin. ). — The  leathery, 
glossy,  dark  green  leaves  of  this  small  evergreen 
shrub  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Myrtle,  and  may  be  used,  like  these,  for  wreaths, 
&c.     It  requires  a  somewhat  shady  position. 

Peraphyllumramosissimum  (Nutt.). — A  pretty 
shrub  attaining  a  height  of  3  feet  to  6  feet,  and 
being  very  bushy  and  densely  branched.  In  May 
it  is  loaded  with  such  a  multitude  of  little  blush 
flowers,  that  the  small,  narrow  leaves  are  almost 
hidden  by  them.  It  is  also  very  beautiful  when 
loaded  with  its  pretty  globular  fruits,  resembling 
small,  yellow  red-cheeked  Apples. 

PuRSHiA  tridentata  (De  C). — This  neat  little 
shrub  is,  it  seems,  as  yet  very  rare  in  European 
gardens.  It  is  very  densely  branched  and  covered 
with  small,  cuneate,  three-lobed  leaves,  which  are 
dark  green  above  and  covered  with  a  greyish  white 
tomentum  beneath.  The  flowers  eaoh  measure 
nearly  half  an  inch  across,  and  are  of  a  white 
colour. 

Rhus  trilobata  (Nutt.). — A  low,  spreading 
shrub,  which  is  very  aromatic  and  covered  with 
neatly  cut,  three-lobed  leaves  of  a  light  green  hue. 
The  small  light  yellow  flowers  appear  before  the 
leaves,  and  are  followed  in  autumn  by  globular 
reddish-brown  berries. 

Yucca  AN(.!USTiFOLiA(Pursh.). — This  rare  species 
was  also  collected  for  me  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Colorado  Mountains,  and  will  therefore  prove 
hardy  here.  It  is  nearly  stemless,  and  the  narrow 
leaves  are  erect,  gently  recurved  at  their  points, 
filiferous  on  the  margin,  and  of  a  glaucous  colour. 
For  the  rock  garden,  or  as  a  specimen  plant  in 
sunny  places,  it  will  prove  a  good  acquisition. 

2.  Hardy  Cacti. 

By  the  discoveiies  of  my  collector  in  the 
Colorado  Mountains  a  number  of  new,  beauti- 
fuUy-flowering  species  or  varieties  have  been 
added  to  the  few  kinds  of  Opuntias,  which 
hitherto  were  known  to  be  hardy  in  Northern 
Europe.  But  not  only  the  genus  Opuntia  is 
represented  in  those  mountains,  also  Cereus, 
Echinocactus,  and  Mammillaria  are  found  at 
high  elevations.  The  hardiness  of  the  Cacti  from 
those  regions  has  been  proved  as  well  by  trials 
as  by  the  fact  that  a  lot  received  in  the  very 
severe  winter  of  1892-93  has  endured,  almost 
without  injury,  a  transport  of  some  months 
undermost  unfavourable  circumstances— alter- 
nately freezing  and  thawinn;  several  times.  The 
whole  collection, planted  hereinarockgarden  last 
year,  has  not  been  injured  in  the  least  by  the 
last  severe  winter. 

The  following  kinds  have  flowered  here  : — 

Cereus  phO'^niceus  (Engelm.). — The  flowers  of 
this  nice  species  appear  in  abundance  every  year. 
They  each  measure  about  2  inches  across,  and  are 
of   a   very   peculiar   colour,   dark   scarlet-orange. 


with  a  brownish  shade.  There  exists  some  varia- 
tion as  to  the  spines,  the  type  being  very  prickly, 
while  a  variety,  of  which  1  received  only  a  few 
plants,  is  <[uite  spineless. 

EcHiNOC.WTUs  claucus  (Schum.). — According 
to  Prof.  Schumann  this  is  a  new  species.  It 
is  of  a  glaucous  colour,  covered  with  recurved, 
dark  f-pines,  and  in  shape  not  unlikea  Mammillaria. 
The  large  flower  is  rose-coloured.  A  well-drained 
soil  is  a  necessary  condition  for  it.  Even  in  its 
native  country  it  is,  according  to  my  collector,  a 
very  rare  species. 

Mammillaria  missouriessis  (Sweet). — A  nice, 
glaucous  kind,  with  longish  mammilla?.  The 
lower  is  large  and  of  a  greenish  straw  colour. 

M.  PuRPUSi  (Sebum.). — A  new  kind,  of  a  longish, 
globular  shape  and  very  prickly.  Its  flowers, 
which  appear  abundantly  every  year,  are  rose- 
coloured  or  pink. 

M.  Spaethiana  (Schum.). — Also  a  new  species. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  but 
is  of  an  oblate,  globular,  often  entirely  flattened 
sliape. 

The  many  fine  varieties  of  Opuntias,  the 
flowers  of  which,  according  to  my  collector,  vary 
from  light  yellow  to  orange,  and  from  a  tender 
rose  to  deep  purple,  did  not  flower  here  hitherto, 
and  could  therefore  not  be  determined. 

3.  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Erigeron  glabellus  (Nutt.). — This  attains  a 
height  of  2  feet  to  2j  feet.  The  flowers  are  about 
2  inches  across  and  of  a  violet  colour,  passing  to 
light  lilac  ;  they  keep  a  long  time  when  cut. 

E.  GLABELLUS  MOLLIS  (A.  Gray). — This  variety 
differs  a  good  deal  in  its  outward  appearance  from 
the  preceding.  Its  large  flowers,  measuring  from 
24  inches  to  3  inches  across,  are  of  a  tender  rose 
colour,  parsing  to  nearly  white,  with  a  large  yel- 
low centre.  It  is  erect- growing,  attaining  a 
height  of  1  yard  and  more. 

E.  SALSUGiNosus  (A.  Gray).  -This  flowers  in 
the  middle  of  May  and  grows  to  a  height  of  1  foot 
to  2  feet.  The  flowers,  which  are  about  2  inches 
across,  are  of  a  lilac-roEe  hue,  and  are  produced 
in  abundance. 

E.  UNiFLORUS  (L.). — The  small  white  flowers  of 
this  dwarf  alpine  plant  look  like  little  Daisies. 

Gentiana  Parryi  (Engelm.). — A  low  alpine 
species,  with  fine  dark  blue  flowers. 

Pentstemon  azureus. — This  is  a  kind  of  great 
beauty,  which  in  June  is  loaded  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  splendid  szure  flowers,  more  or  less 
flushed  with  a  light  purple  tint,  and  produced  in 
large  panicles  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  It  is  erect- 
growing,  attaining  a  height  of  about  2|  feet. 

P.  SECUNDIKLOKUS  —  The  flowers  of  this  species 
(which  grows  to  a  height  of  5  feet)  are  of  a  light 
purple  colour,  more  or  less  flushed  with  clear 
blue.  They  appear  at  the  beginning  of  July  in 
panicles  of  nearly  2  feet  in  length  ;  the  leaves  are 
very  narrow. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


RAISING  ONIONS  UNDER  GLASS. 

I  have  recently  been  obtaining  small  quantities 
of  Onion  seed  of  many  varieties,  or  what  is  sold 
as  such,  and  find  that  they  greatly  dilfer  in  bulk, 
though  of  the  same  cost.  Thus  for  one  shilling  I 
get  an  ounce  of  some  well-known  old  variety, 
whilst  of  the  newer  ones  with  great  reputations 
for  producing  fine  bulbs  I  get  lor  the  same  sum 
small  packets,  perhaps  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  an  ounce.  I  do  noD  complain  that  it  is  so,  be- 
cause seed  of  many  of  these  large  Onions  is  yet 
scarce,  and  probably  will  be  for  a  long  time. 
When  seed  is  plentiful  and  cheap  we  usually  sow 
thickly  and  almost  recklessly.  When  it  is  very 
scarce  then  wiser  counsels  prevail,  and  then  is 
found  the  exceeding  value  of  sowing  in  pans  or 
shallow  boxes  under  glass.  One  of  my  shilling 
packets  contained  but  250  seeds,  ample  to  sow  a 
box  and  rear  perhaps  200  strong  plants,  but  sown 


in  drills  out  in  the  open  ground  would  be  almost 
lost.  Thus  the  practice  of  sowing  under  glass  is 
conducive  to  economy,  as  also  does  it  conduce  to 
good  germination.  No  doubt  the  major  portion 
of  my  250  seeds  will  come  freely  under  the  more 
favourable  conditions  glass  houses  furnish,  whilst 
the  growth  outdoors  may  be  very  much  lower. 
Then  once  glass-raised  plants  are  stout  and  strong, 
every  one  may  be  utilised.  It  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  because  plants  are  thus  raised  and 
transplanted  it  is  imperative  to  plant  thinly  and 
on  highly  manured  soil  to  secure  huge  bulbs.  If 
the  planting  out  be  on  soil  of  an  ordinary  charac- 
ter and  at  6  inches  apart  in  rows  but  12  inches 
apart  the  bulbs  will  be  good  ones,  perhaps 
averaging  half  a  pound  each.  In  this  way  what 
may  be  called  a  main  crop  of  long- keeping  bulbs 
is  secured,  yet  by  sowing  comparatively  little  seed, 
every  plant  being  utilised.  When  sown  in  drills 
under  the  most  careful  conditions  generally  three- 
fourths  of  the  plants  .are  pulled  up  and  wasted. 
Planting  out  stout,  robust,  and  well-hardened 
Onions  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods  known  of 
counteracting  the  ravages  of  the  Onion  fly  and 
maggot.  When  it  is  desired  to  have  very  fine 
bulbs,  and  these  have  both  their  uses  and  their  ad- 
mirers, the  soil  on  which  to  be  grown  should  not 
only  be  deeply  trenched  and  have  a  heavy  dress- 
ing of  animal  manure  buried  beneath  the  top  spit, 
for  Onions  are  gross  feeders  and  their  roots  strike 
deep  into  the  soil,  but  a  moderate  dressing  from 
old  Mushroom  beds  should  be  forked  into  the  sur- 
face some  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  planting 
out  is  done.  The  plants  should  be  then  12  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  and  these  latter  16  inches  apart. 
Yet  at  that  wide  distance  the  produce  when  the 
bulbs  are  large  is  quite  remarkable.  A.  D. 

Parsnips.— Many  were  the  complaints  last 
autumn  of  Parsnips  being  too  long  and  too  large. 
That  was  a  general  product  of  the  very  heavy 
rains  that  fell  in  the  early  autumn,  and  may  not 
be  always  a  cause  for  complaint.  But  it  is  worth 
asking  whether  there  is  not  too  much  effort  to 
secure  exceeding  length  and  size  of  root  by  sow- 
ing so  early,  as  also  by  having  the  soil  too  rich. 
That  soil  can  be  too  deeply  worked  for  any  de- 
scription of  crop  can  hardly  be  conceded,  for  deep 
working  assists  much  to  retain  moisture  when 
seasons  are  dry,  or  allows  it  to  percolate  away 
freely  if  too  wet ;  hence  the  benefits  of  such 
working  are  undoubted.  But  for  Parsnips  soil 
may  be  too  highly  enriched.  With  these  roots  t 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  whilst  exceeding  length 
always  creates  a  harder,  woody  core  in  the  centre 
of  the  roots,  excessive  size  is  but  a  greater  aggre- 
gate of  water.  Seed  sown  in  April  rather  than  in 
March  on  deep  Eoil  that  is  but  moderately  rich, 
the  plants  not  being  too  hard  thinned,  will  give  a 
big  lot  of  roots  of  fair  table  size  that  will  have 
more  solidity  and  higher  flavour.  They  will  also 
keep  better  and  be  less  liable  to  black  rot,  which 
is  a  common  defect  with  coarse  roots.  If  Parsnips 
be  thus  moderately  grown  and  are  clean  and 
white,  as  they  should  be,  and  when  needed  for 
cooking  lifted  direct  from  the  ground,  cleaned, 
scraped,  not  peeled,  then  boiled  whole  in  a  limited 
quantity  of  water,  which  should  gradually  waste 
until  by  the  time  the  roots  are  cooked  it  is 
almost  exhausted,  the  flesh  is  very  difl'erent 
and  a  long  way  superior  to  what  coarse  roots 
badly  cooked  provide.  As  to  varieties,  we  have 
none  apparently  better  than  a  well-selected  stock 
of  the  Hollow  Crown. — A.  D. 

Varieties  in  Cabbages.— At  this  season  one 
often  makes  a  mistake  in  ordering  varieties  of 
Cabbage  without  regard  to  season.  For  instance, 
because  EUam's  does  so  well  in  spring,  it  is 
thought  to  be  equally  good  three  months  later,  but 
its  value  is  in  the  spring.  For  summer  work  we 
have  distinct  types,  and  these  should  be  grown, 
as  they  are  more  compact.  So  far  Little  Gem 
and  Favourite  are  the  best  types  of  summer  Cab- 
bage I  have  grown.  These  kinds  will  remain 
solid  without  splitting  well  into  the  autumn,  and 
are  devoid  of  the  strong  flavour  so  objectionable 
in  summer  Cabbage.  For  the  supply  from  Sep- 
tember to  Christmas,  St.  John's   Day  is  a   fine 
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variety,  small,  with  flattened  heads  with  dark 
^reen  leaves,  and  of  splendid  flavour.  This  sown 
in  spring  will  provide  a  supply  for  the  period 
named.  It  may  be  grown  rather  close,  as  the 
plants  are  very  dwarf.  Wo  now  come  to  a  period 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fuUsizad  Cabbages 
for  the  first  three  months  in  the  year.  I  admit 
we  have  the  Rosette  and  Hardy  Green  Colewort, 
but  these  varieties  are  soon  injured  by  severe 
weather.  Christmas  Drumhead  sown  in  the  late 
spring  will  bring  up  the  supply  to  the  season  the 
spring  Cabbages  are  fit  to  cut.  I  have  also  grown 
the  useful  Winnigstadt  for  this  supply,  but  have 
found  the  newer  Christmas  Drumhead  hardier, 
and  it  does  not  split  in  severe  weather.  I  do  not 
much  care  for  the  Diumhead  type  of  Cabbage  for 
private  use,  many  are  too  coarse,  but  the  St. 
.John's  and  the  last  named  cannot  be  termed  true 
Drumheads,  the  only  resemblance  being  in  having 
a  flat  he.ad  with  short  stem.  I  have  named 
EUam's  Dwarf  for  early  or  first  cutting,  and  to 
this  should  be  added  Mein's  No.  1,  a  great 
favourite  in  the  north,  and  should  EUam's  fail  I 
feel  sure  the  \o.  1  would  be  liked.  Growing  the 
varieties  in  their  season  is  far  better  than  leaving 
the  old  stems  of  the  spring  Cabbage  to  produce 
sprouts. — W.  S.  M. 

Late  Celery. — For  many  years  I  have  adopted 
"J.  C.'s"  plan  and  planted  late  rows  of  Celery. 
These  are  never  moulded  up  in  any  way  till  De- 
cember, and  if  frosty  they  are  left  alone.  Strange 
to  say,  this  never  runs  prematurely,  and  remains 
good  well  into  May  if  lifted  early  in  April,  laid  in 
under  a  north  wall,  and  kept  moist.  T^iis  lot  is 
planted  on  the  flat,  and  is  earthed  up  by  drawing 
soil  up  to  it  with  a  hoe  as  late  in  the  year  as  pos- 
sible. The  variety  is  Standard-bearer,  one  of  the 
best  late  kinds  I  have  grown.  Of  course  the  heads 
are  dwarf,  but  they  are'  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose required.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  the  open 
ground  late  in  April,  or  early  in  May,  very  thinly 
and  are  not  transplanted,  but  lifted  direct  into 
the  rows  when  of  a  good  size.  I  admit  this  is 
simple  culture,  but  it  is  much  better  for  growing 
late  supplies  than  using  plants  raised  in  heat. 
Such  plants  are  much  hardier  and  are  superior  to 
those  allowed  to  remain  a  long  time  in  seed-beds 
or  boxes. — S.  H.  B. 

Broccoli  'Winter  Mammoth. —We  have  had 
such  a  favourable  winter  for  vegetables  that  both 
Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  have  been  plentiful  and 
of  excellent  quality.  In  most  winters  I,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  have  had  none  too  many  of  these 
useful  vegetables  after  the  Self-Protecting  Broc- 
coli was  over.  This  year  I  gave  Winter  Mammoth 
a  trial.  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the  term 
Mammoth,  as  I  prefer  a  small  compact  head,  but 
this  need  not  alarm  growers,  as  they  will  not  get 
mammoth  Cauliflowers  or  Broccoli  in  January  or 
February,  and  the  above,  though  vigorous,  is  a 
splendid  addition  to  our  list  of  reallv  good  winter 
vegetables.  It  is  of  first  class  quality  and  most 
valuable,  commg  in  as  it  does  at  a  season  Broccoli 
is  much  appreciated.  It  is  self-protecting,  and 
though  a  large  type  of  Broccoli,  is  of  a  nice  size 
at  this  season  and  appears  to  have  a  hardy  con- 
stitution. It  is  in  growth  distinct  from  the  Cape 
varieties.  In  future  I  intend  to  grow  this  variety 
instead  of  .Snow'.s  White.— G.  Wytiies. 

Early  Peas.— Although  quite  willing  to  .allow 
that  the  sowing  of  Peas  indoors  in  shallow  boxes, 
troughs  or  on  turf  for  the  earliest  crop  is  necessary 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  I  have  not  found,  so 
far  as  this  part  of  Surrey  is  concerned,  that  any- 
thing 18  gained  by  the  practice,  and  indeed,  if 
proper  attention  is  given  to  the  outdoor  November 
sowing,  they  are  in  <|uite  as  early.  A  warm, 
south  border  in  a  sheltered  garden  is  essenti.al  for 
such  a  crop,  an<l  one  from  which  very  early  Pota- 
toes and  then  Early  London  Cauliflowers  have  been 
taken  is  generally  chosen,  well  manured  and  dug 
deeply.  I  make  a  point  of  sowing  on  or  about 
November  20,  the  variety  being  rt'iUiam  Hurst,  at 
2  feet  apart  between  the  rows.  The  guard-  are 
placed  over  the  Peas  as  soon  as  they  show  them- 
selves above  ground,  and  also  a  liberal  mulching 
Of  coal  ashes,  whilst  the  space  between  the  guards 


is  filled  in  with  a  surface-dressing  of  half  rotten 
leaves  nearly  ;?  inches  thick.  A  piece  of  stout 
tifl'any  is  run  along  the  border  if  the  weather 
prove  exceptionally  severe,  but  this  latter  precau- 
tion is  not  often  necef sary.  I  may  add  that  the 
variety  is  all  the  better  for  some  short  sticks  ; 
failing  these,  however,  a  little  long  dry  manure 
may  be  placed  between  the  rows  as  the  Peas 
approach  the  podding  stage. — E.  BrRREu,,  Clare- 
monl. 


SHORT  XOTES.—KITGHEX. 

Protecting   Savoy  Cabbage.— It   may   not 

be  oat  of  plac^  to  suggest  to  those  who  may  have 
large  white  heads  of  Uiis  and  otlier  Cabbage  st;inding 
in  the  open  ground  that  it  pays  to  protect  these  in 
case  severe  weather  should  come,  as  last  year.  I  take 
mine  up,  placing  them  together  thickly  enougli  not  to 
touch,  and  lay  snme  mats  over  them  in  severe  \ve;itlier. 
If  the  weather  is  very  severe  I  place  some  other  pro- 
tection on  this.  In  this  way  I  kept  them  two  months 
last  year. — J.  C. 

Earthing  up  Cabbages  in  winter.— When 

at  Synn  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  a  few  cays  ag)  I 
noticed  that  all  the  plantations  of  early  Cabbages  were 
well  earthed  up  until  the  soil  touched  the  lowermost 
leaves.  Mr.  Wyth=s  stated  that  his  experience  of  last 
wnit;er  was  decidedly  favourable  to  this  plau.  I  think 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  bv  gardeners  that  in  the 
case  of  a  severe  frost  it  is  the'stalks  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe  which  appear  to  suffer  most,  and  that  is  no  douht 
the  reason  why  Jlr.  Wytlies  protects  the  stalks  of  his 
Cabbages  by  earthing  them  up.  I  have  seen  winter 
greens  after  a  severe  frost  with  the  ttalks  rotten 
through,  while  the  heads  had  suffered  much  le-s.— 
K.  D. 
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PLATE    1051. 
ANNUAL  AND  BIENNIAL  PINKS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  DIANTHUS  hed- 

DEWIGI   LACINIATUS  :    1,    PURE    WHITE  ; 
2,    .SALMON    QUEEN.*) 

In  the  great  number  of  good,  free-flowering, 
attractive  annuals  and  biennials,  very  few 
are  capable  of  producing  such  pleasing  re- 
sults as  the  many  and  varying  foruis  of 
the  Chinese  Pink  (Dianthus  sinensis).  The 
almost  endless  array  of  colour  combined  with 
their  plea.siug  and.  in  many  instances,  fan- 
tastic _  forms  cannot  fail  to  at  once  attract 
attention  in  any  garden  where  they  may  be  seen 
in  good  condition.  But  because  of  their  intinite 
variety  and  very  simple  cultural  requirements, 
and  equally  so  perhaps  because  they  are  abun- 
dantly obtained  from  seeds  at  a  very  sctall  co.st, 
the  cultivator  not  unfrequently  loses  sight  of 
their  simple  needs,  or  even  neglects  them  out- 
right. It  very  often  happens,  both  with  the 
professional  and  amateur  gardener  alike,  that 
most  seeds  which  are  well  known  for  their  high 
powers  of  germination  are  often  sown  as  thickly 
as  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  in  many  instances 
left  to  themselves  ever  after.  This  is  so  fre- 
quently noticeable  in  amateurs'  gardens,  and 
the  results  so  abundantly  apparent,  that  I  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  it  here.  Where 
the  seeds  are  old  and,  in  consequence,  their 
vitality  considerably  reduced,  there  is  every 
excuse  for  sowing  thickly.  Thick  sowing, 
however,  need  not  debar  any  from  the  necessary 
and  timely  thinning  which  should  always  fol- 
low. It  is,  indeed,  due  almost  in  its  entirety 
to  the  apathy  displayed  iu  this  latter  particular 
that  we  so  often  see  these  beautiful  annuals 
so  poor  in  colour  and  so  meagre  in  their  general 
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eflect  as  garden  plants.  Of  course,  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  overcrowding  is  by  sowing  in 
boxes  or  pans,  and  transplanting  at  a  later  date 
a  few  inches  apart  ;  in  this  way  the  plants 
would  have  opportunity  to  develop,  and  thus 
provide  a  far  greater  profusion  of  their  gay- 
coloured  blossoms. 

It  will  be  noted  above  that  I  have  referred  to 
these  Chinese  Pinks  as  annuals  and  biennials, 
though  strictly  in  point  of  durability  they  belong 
to  the  latter.  Under  cultivation,  however,  they 
may  be  either,  an  item  depending  entirely  en 
the  way  they  are  managed.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  more  frequently  regarded  as 
annuals  and  treated  accordingly,  but  by  making 
a  sowing  later  on  in  the  year  larger  plants  and 
increased  quantities  of  flowers  are  the  result  in 
the  ensuing  year.  It  is  not  in  all  gardens  or 
soils,  however,  that  these  things  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  such  experi- 
ences that  with  our  trying  changeable  winters 
these  pretty  summer  flowers  have  come  to  be 
regarded  more  as  annuals.  But,  call  them 
what  we  may,  they  certainly  deserve  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  cultivator,  who  alone  is  to  blame 
for  their  too  sparse  representation  in  gardens 
generally.  Regarded  and  treated  as  annuals  to 
make  as  early  a  display  as  possible,  the  seed 
shou'd  be  sown  quite  thinly  in  boxe^  or  pans  in 
the  first  week  in  February.  Other  sowings  may 
follow  about  a  fortnight  later,  and  a  third  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  These  early  sowings 
should  be  made  under  glass,  placing  the  boxes 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  to  prevent  drawing. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan,  and  one  which  dispenses 
with  the  check  that  transplanting  gives  rise  to, 
if  a  sowing  be  made  in  pots  about  4  inches 
across.  By  sowing  half  a  dozen  seeds  in  each, 
DO  thinning  would  be  required,  and  with  the  ball 
transferred  to  its  permanent  position  intact, 
the  plants  would  quickly  take  to  the  soiL  This 
method  would  take  no  more  time  than  sowing 
in  boxes  and  transplanting  later,  and  where 
shelf-room  iu  the  greenhouse  was  insulBcient, 
the  pots  may  easily  be  accommodated  in  frames 
whei-e  a  slight  warmth  was  available  on  cold 
nights.  For  the  raising  of  such  things  any  good 
sandy  loam  will  suffice,  or  if  plenty  of  good 
leaf  mould  is  obtainable,  employ  this  liberally 
with  the  loam.  Any  sowings  required  after  the 
above  should  be  made  in  the  open  ground  in 
patches  or  beds  sown  thinly  broadcast.  In  doing 
this  the  future  of  the  plant  may  well  be  con- 
sidered and  the  soil  prepared  accordingly.  What 
these  plants  prefer  as  a  rooting  medium  is  a 
comparatively  dry  and  light,  warm  soil  of  fair 
depth.  Where  the  ground  is  stift'  and  heavy, 
improve  it  by  adding  leaf-soil,  old  potting 
mould,  or  even  cocoa-nut  fibre.  These,  to- 
gether with  a  moderate  addition  of  old  manure, 
will  make  a  thoroughly  satisfying  mixture. 

Aud  now  a  word  as  to  their  position  in  the 
garden,  which  hitherto  in  many  instances  has 
been  unreasonably  restricted.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  we  have  been  content  with  perhaps  a 
few  circular  patches  in  the  mixed  border,  or 
perhaps  a  bed  or  so  in  gardens  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. But  if  we  want  our  gardens  unceasingly 
gay  with  bright,  pleasing,  and  beautiful  flowers, 
we  have  in  these  charming  annual  Pinks  a 
group  of  plants  capable  of  rendering  efJ'ective 
service  iu  any  such  display.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  hundreds  of  gardens  with 
unlimited  .scope  for  accommodating  them  to  the 
full.  Not  only  should  these  things  be  grown 
in  beds  or  iu  the  mixed  border,  but  they  can 
with  equally  good  eflect  be  used  as  a  ground- 
work to  beds  of  Roses  or  fringes  to  other 
plants.  For  example,  beds  of  Gladioli.  Tigridias, 
Galtonia,  standard  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  to- 
gether   with    many  sub-troincal  beds,  may  all 
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be  further  beautified  by  their  asociation.  And, 
again,  who  shall  gainsay  the  merits  of  this 
charming  race  of  plants  for  large  vases  or 
baskets  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  terrace  garden  i 
It  is  in  just  such  places  as  these  and  in  window 
boxes  also  that  they  may  be  seen  to  advantage, 
and  those  who  are  in  search  of  some  eftective 
bit  of  colouring  for  these  or  similar  purposes 
would  do  weU  to  make  a  note  of  these.  Some 
of  the  forms,  I  am  told,  are  largely  used  for 
window  boxes  in  Germany,  particularly  the 
highly  coloured  varieties,  double  and  semi- 
double.  Then,  again,  some  very  pretty  effects 
may  be  had  by  planting  them  in  the  rock  garden 
to  flower  when  the  majority  of  the  rook  plants 
are  over  ;  anywhere,  indeed,  where  they  would 
brighten  and  cheer  their  surroundings. 

Botanically  these  beautiful  flowers  have  had 
their  origin  in  Dianthus  sinensis,  but  are  now 
so  diversified  in  general  aspect  as  to  cause  their 
sub-division  into  distinctive  sections.  The 
most  charming,  however,  are  those  known  as 
Heddewigi,  H.  laciniatus  and  H.  hybridus. 
The  first  includes  such  well-known  varieties  as 
Eastern  Queen  and  Crimson  Belle,  which,  with 
The  Bride,  make  a  really  charming  trio  of  excel- 
lent form,  distinct  in  colour  and  of  large  size. 
H.  laciniatus  is  also  excaedingly  varied,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  deeply-fringed 
petals.  Two  of  the  most  charming  of  this 
fringed  class  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate.  Salmon  Queen  is  so  strikingly 
efiective  m  its  colouring,  that  it  will  doubtless 
be  largely  grown  during  the  coming  season. 
Other  good  distinct  shades  Ln  this  set  are 
sanguineus  and  purpureus. 

Those  included  under  hybridus  are  also 
equally  varied  and  beautiful,  and  to  this  set  the 
Diadem  Pink  (U.  diadematus)  belongs.  Another 
section  is  called  imperialis,  the  plants  of 
slightly  stronger  habit  and  taller,  save  for  the 
nanus  section  of  this  strain.  The  Imperial 
group  contains  manydouble  varieties,  and,  apart 
from  their  decorative  value  in  the  garden,  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  a  cut  state,  and  for  this 
purpoae  alone  should  be  grown  abundantly. 

E.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Strawberry  hoise. — Those  plants  which  have 
set  their  fruit  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  over 
and  all  the  small  and  badly  formed  berries  re- 
moved. The  number  left  on  each  plant  must  in 
some  degree  depend  on  the  variety  grown  and 
the  size  of  the  pot  it  is  in.  If  such  as  Scarlet 
Queen,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  or  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  be  forced,  then  from  eight  to  ten  fruits 
on  each  plant  may  be  allowed,  while  for  larger 
kinds,  like  Royal  Sovereign,  President,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  from  six  to  eight  will  be  ample. 
Each  fruit  should  be  supported  with  a  small 
Birch  twig  to  keep  it  away  from  the  side  of 
ths  pot,  thus  preventing  it  getting  splashed 
when  watering.  The  temperature  can  also  be  in- 
creased to  65°  or  70°  at  night  in  mild  weather, 
with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  daytime  when 
the  sun  is  bright.  More  water  will  now  be  re- 
quired, and  if  weak  liquid  manure  can  be  given 
every  other  time  the  plants  require  watering, 
this  will  greatly  assist  the  fruit  to  swell.  I  pre- 
fer sprinkling  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  dried 
blood  manure  about  twice  a  week,  and  once  a 
week  give  a  little  sulphate  of  potash  ;  soot  also  is 
a  good  fertiliser  when  carefully  used.  As  f oon  as 
the  fruit  shows  signs  of  colouring,  if  the  plants  are 
not  already  well  up  to  the  glass,  see  that  they  are 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  air  may  be  freely 
admitted  to  them,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be 
poorly  flavoured.     Successional  batches  should  be 


brought  on  slowly  that  the  flower-spikes  may  be 
well  developed.  If  too  much  heat  be  applied  till 
the  fruit  is  set  it  will  not  give  satisfaction. 
Any  fruit  that  is  not  up  to  the  mark  should  be  at 
once  removed,  as  it  will  be  useless  to  occupy 
valuable  space. 

Cherry  house. — Where  the  trees  are  in  flower 
be  cautious  with  the  temperature  till  the  fruit 
is  set,  avoid  overheating  the  hot- water  pipes,  and 
keep  up  a  gentle  circulation  of  air  both  day  and 
night.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  give  a 
slight  fumigation  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
aphis  making  its  appearance.  Sweet  Cherries 
should  not  be  syringed  with  any  kind  of  insecti- 
cide that  has  a  bitter  taste,  as  this  would  spoil 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  The  trees  may  easily  be 
kept  clean  by  being  washed  with  the  garden 
engine  or  syringe,  using  only  clean  water.  Where 
lime  abounds  in  the  soil,  avoid  the  use  of  that 
from  springs  for  syringing,  as  this  would  dis- 
figure the  fruit.  Soft  water  only  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  unless  the  other  has  previously 
been  purified.  Trees  in  pots  must  be  carefully 
watered,  for  if  once  allowed  to  get  dry  they  will 
in  all  probability  drop  their  fruit.  Before  the 
stoning  period  give  a  dressing  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  to  be  washed  into  the  soil  when  watering, 
for  this  is  a  critical  period  with  all  stone  fruit, 
especially  Cherries  that  are  confined  in  pots  or 
narrow  borders. 

Cool  orchard  house. — Where  the  occupants 
of  this  are  in  pots  and  are  still  plunged  in  the  open 
ground,  they  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  buds 
on  any  are  found  to  be  getting  too  forward — 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  the  case  in  warm 
districts  after  such  a  mild  time — the  trees  should 
be  removed  under  cover  for  safety.  Many 
of  the  Apricots,  Cherries  and  some  of  the 
early-flowering  Peaches  will  need  the  protection 
of  the  orchard  house  long  before  their  flowers 
are  likely  to  expand,  as  severe  frost  would 
seriously  injure  them  were  they  exposed  to  its 
influence.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  frost  does 
not  harm  the  bloom-buds,  but  from  careful  obser- 
vation I  have  noticed  that  if  severely  frozen  even 
before  there  are  any  signs  of  colour  in  the  petals 
there  will  be  no  fruit.  It  is  possible  that  the 
calyx  may  expand  and  the  petals  partly  unfold  ; 
the  flowers  will,  however,  be  deformed  and  worth- 
less. To  avoid  the  possibility  of  this,  remove  any 
that  are  likely  to  be  so  afi'ected  to  safe  quarters 
before  any  harm  is  done.  Plums  and  Pears  are 
not  so  forward  ;  these  may,  therefore,  be  safely 
left  out  a  little  longer.  When  the  plants  are 
taken  under  glass  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible in  the  daytime,  and  whenever  the  weather 
is  mild  allow  the  ventilators  to  remain  open  at 
night.  Most  of  the  frost  we  experienced  last 
season  visited  us  after  this  date.  If  trees  are 
in  bloom,  unless  some  protection  can  be  afi'orded 
the  houses  the  frost  would  be  sure  to  penetrate 
sufficiently  to  injure  those  flowers  nearest  the 
glass.  H.  C.  Peinsep. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
It  will  now  be  quite  safe  and  advisable  to  sow 
outdoors  any  of  the  early  round-seeded  Peas,  and 
these  may  be  closely  followed  by  some  of  the 
earliest  of  the  wrinkled  marrows  ;  indeed,  with 
the  soil  in  its  present  excellent  condition  it  will 
be  well  to  sow  both  sections  at  the  same  time,  for, 
valuable  as  the  former  may  be,  it  is  a  relief  to  be 
able  to  send  to  table  those  of  better  quality.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  coming  into  bearing  of  Peas  sown 
on  borders  under  walls  and  those  sown  in  the 
open  so  long  as  both  lots  have  full  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
waste  the  valuable  south  borders  on  the  Pea  crop. 
I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  for  though  the  difference 
in  time  of  bearing  is  but  little,  borders  under 
walls  are  usually  raised  somewhat  above  the  sur- 
rounding level,  and  they  are  also,  by  virtue  of 
their  position  and  value  for  catch  crops,  generally 
in  a  well-worked  state,  both  these  conditions 
tending  to  free  and  strong  germination  of  the 
seeds,   and   there  is  little  of  the  rotting  in  the 


ground  of  which  we  occasionally  hear  complaints. 
I   find  that  Peas  do  best  when  deeply  sown,  and 
though   it  may  not  be  wise  to  sow  the  earliest 
quite  so  deeply  as  will  be  advisable  later,  it  will 
not  be  found  that  3  inches  is  too  deep  to  com- 
mence with   on  light  soils.     The  distance  from 
row  to  row  should  be  governed  by  the  height, 
when   fully   grown,   of  the  varieties    used,   and 
should  at  least  equal  if  not  exceed  that  height. 
As  the  advertised  height  of  most  varieties  is  gene- 
rally exceeded  in  actual  cultivation,  it  is  well  to 
remember  this  when  sowing  varieties  with  which 
we   may  not  yet   be    acquainted.     Fairly    thick 
sowing  (1  pint  to  15  yards  run)  may  be  indulged 
in  for  the  earliest  crop,  the  object  being  not  so 
much  a  lasting  crop  as  a  few  dishes  with  which  to 
start  the    season,  and   each    plant,  whether   the 
rows  are  thickly  or  thinly  sown,  will  give  just  a 
few  pods  which  will  be  ready  for  picking  almost 
simultaneously.     I  should  like  to  make  it  clear 
here  and  now  that  I  strongly  disapprove  of  sow- 
ing Peas  thickly  at  any  time  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtiining  an  early  crop,  for  I  believe  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  thick  sowing  is  the  sole 
cause  of  one  half  the   failures   with  main   crop 
and  late  Peas.     Before  sowing  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  seed  distasteful  to  mice,  using  one  of 
the    many   things    recommended    from   time    to 
time    in    these    pages,   and    of    which   I    prefer 
the  simple  plan  of  damping  the  seeds  and   roll- 
ing in  or  dusting  them  with  powdered  red  lead. 
Tnis  should  be  supplemented  by  setting  a  few 
of  the  old  figure  4  traps  baited  with   Peas  which 
have  been  previously  soaked  in  water  till  some- 
what softened.     When  the  Peas  have  germinated, 
frequent  dustings  of  soot  are  necessary  to  ward 
otf  attacks  from  slugs,  and  later  on  when,  or  just 
before,  the  plants  come  through   the  soil,  wire 
guards  or  black  thread  must  be  placed  along  the 
rows,  or  the  sparrows  will  make  short  work  of 
the  young  plants.     lu  writing  the  above  I  have 
been   supposing  that   the   border  was  prepared, 
by  double  digging  and  by  manuring  the  bottom 
spit  in  the  autumn,  to  allow  of  time  for  settling, 
but  if  this  was  not  done  and  digging  has  been  put 
olf  till  the  time  of    sowing,  no  manure  will  be 
advisable. 

Spinach. — Though  I  do  not  usually  advise  that 
this  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  Peas,  a  practice 
common  in  many  gardens,  but  not  conducive  to 
the  satisfactory  growth  of  either  crop,  the  autumn 
sowings  have  done  so  badly,  that  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  get  a  little  as  early  as  possible,  and  to 
this  end  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  sow  a  little 
thickly  between  the  Peas,  utilising  the  protection 
which  will  be  given  later  on  by  the  Pea  sticks. 
This  crop  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  a  day 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  should 
be  cut  off  level  with  the  ground  as  wanted,  and 
not  left  to  choke  the  Peas,  as  an  early  sowing  in 
the  open  quarters  can  be  made  to  succeed  it 
quickly. 

Broad  Beans. — Sowing  these  in  November  is 
not  nearly  such  a  common  practice  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
loss  in  the  change  of  practice,  provided  the 
earliest  opportunity  that  offers  for  sowing  in 
February  is  taken.  A  well-manured  bit  of 
ground  is  necessary  for  good  results  with  this 
crop,  and  although  very  sharp  frosts  do  some- 
times injure  the  plants,  I  prefer  risking  the 
danger  of  this  and  to  sow  in  a  quite  open  situa- 
tion rather  than  near  walls  or  shelter  of  any  per- 
manent kind,  as  such  shelter  appears  to  hinder 
the  free  setting  of  the  earliest  flowers.  A  big 
sowing  need  not  be  made  now,  as  later  sown  rows 
will  bear  with  greater  freedom.  Deep  and  broad 
drills  should  be  drawn,  and  two  rows  of  Beans 
may  be  placed  in  each  drill,  keeping  the  rows  as 
far  apart  as  possible,  and  placing  the  seed  3  inches 
deep  and  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  It  is  wise 
also  to  make  a  hole  at  one  end  of  the  plot  and  to 
sow  a  few  Beans  in  this,  as  these  will  come  in  for 
transplanting  and  filling  up  any  gaps  later  on. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  select  the  very 
best  seed  for  this  early  sowing  and  then  gaps  will 
be  few,  if  any.  If  room  can  be  found  and  specially 
early  pickings  are  required,  seed  may  now  also  be 
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sown  in  boxes  or  in  small  pots  and  treated  as  ad- 
vised for  Peas  sown  under  glass.  The  young 
plants  thus  obtained  should  be  carefully  hardened 
off  and  planted  out  when  the  weather  becomes  fit. 
I  do  not  advise  this  practice  in  any  place  where 
room  is  likely  to  be  limited  during  the  next 
month  or  two,  for  once  the  youngr  plants  become 
drawn  they  will  be  worthies?.  For  sowing  now 
choose  one  or  other  of  the  Improved  Longpods, 
among  which  there  are  some  really  good  and  early 
varieties. 

TrRSiPS. — The  latest  autumn  sowings  of  these 
have  had  little  or  no  check  to  growth,  and  the 
quality  of  that  sterling  variety  Chirk  Castle  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  the  roots  cutting  as  "sheer' 
as  if  it  were  now  October.  This  promises  well 
for  good  roots  late  into  spring  :  but  should  it  be 
found  that  the  stock  in  hand  will  not  meet  the  de- 
mand, it  will  be  well  to  prepare  a  hotbed  forth- 
« ith,  as  recommended  earlier  for  Carrots,  this  to 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ready  with  either  of  the  earlj' 
varieties.  Thin  sowing  must  be  practised,  and 
early  thinning  is  also  necessary,  for  unless  the 
plants  have  ample  room,  the  tup  growth  will  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  roots.  Young  forced 
Turnips  are  more  susceptible  to  frost  and  cutting 
winds  than  are  Carrots  raised  in  the  same  way  : 
therefore  a  frame  is  quite  necessary  on  the  hot- 
bed at  this  early  season,  and  ventilation  should  be 
strictly  attended  to,  especially  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  Where  the  demand  is  large,  so  that 
a  frame  full  of  roots  will  be  cleared  off  within  two 
or  three  weeks  of  the  time  the  first  roots  become 
fit,  the  Extra  Early  Jlilan  will  be  the  best  variety 
to  depend  on,  but  I  grow  this  and  the  Strap-leaved 
White  Stone  mixed,  thus  getting  a  longer  succes- 
sion of  roots  from  the  same  bed. 

Fr.ime  Potatoes.— By  the  time  these  notes 
appear  the  Asparagus  planted  in  frames  or  pits, 
as  I  advised  earlier,  will  be  failing,  and  as  soon  as 
the  produce  has  become  too  weak  to  be  of  further 
service,  a  clearance  may  be  made,  and  a  little 
additional  soil — well  decayed  turves  from  old 
heaps  of  potting  loam  broken  down  tolerably  fine 
will  answer  better  than  anything  else — put  into 
the  frame,  making  a  total  depth  of  about  S  inches, 
and  in  this  well-sprouted  Potatoes  of  an  early 
variety  may  at  once  be  planted.  Plant  with  a 
trowel,  making  a  hole  some  5  inches  deep 
for  each  set,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
cramping  the  young  roots.  I  plant  three  rows  to 
a  light  and  put  the  sets  9  inches  apart,  the  rows 
running  north  and  south,  the  lights  being  some- 
thing over  3  feet  6  inches  wide.  Should  the 
heat  have  fallen  sutficiently  to  aliow  of  it,  no  air 
need  be  given  to  the  frame  until  the  young 
growths  begin  to  appear  above  the  surface  soil, 
after  which  air  may  be  somewhat  freely  given 
whenever  the  outside  temperature  is  sufficiently 
mild. 

Radishes. — There  appears  to  be  some  little 
doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  sowing  Radishes 
amongst  early  Potatoes,  but'l  have  yet  to  learn  that 
this  is  bad  practice  and  I  always  follow  it.  Possi- 
bly when  any  attempt  is  made"  to  hurry  forward 
the  Potatoes  it  is  found  that  the  Radishes  suflfer 
by  becoming  drawn,  when  they  will  refuse  to 
"  bulb,"  but  I  think  that  in  this  case  the  Potatoes 
suffer  also,  although  they  may  not  show  the 
effects  so  markedly  or  so  soon.  There  is  also 
something  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  varieties  of 
Radishes  suitable  for  this  mode  of  culture,  and  I 
have  found  none  so  good  as  those  sent  out  under 
the  name  of  Extra  Early  Forcing  (red  and  white). 
These  varieties  form  perfect  little  roots  before  the 
Potatoes  have  made  sufficient  top  growth  to 
smother  them.  Wood's  Early  Frame  is  also  useful 
if  a  long  Radish  is  required ;  seed  should  be  sown 
broadcast  and  thinly.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


have  had  1,500.000  three-year-old  Scotch  Pine  or 
Spruce,  or  1,000,000  three-year-old  Oak,  or  the 
same  number  of  Larch,  all  good  plants  for  forest 
planting."  Such  a  number  of  trees  would  suffice 
to  plant  from  .'i50  acres  to  .500  acres  of  land  in 
these  islands — mountain  land,  heavy  land,  and 
light,  poor  land,  much  of  which  would  grow  ex- 
cellent trees,  which  would  be  the  best  use  to  put 
it  to,  as  after  the  planting  there  is  no  Saturday 
night.  The  pity  is  that  the  State  does  not 
exempt  recently-planted  land  from  taxation  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  is  the  case  in  France. — Field. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


The  rabbit  and  his  work.— Jpropos-  our  re- 
cent paragraph  as  to  a  sum  of  over  £1000  spent 
during  ten  years  on  iron,  wire  and  other  contri- 
vances for  keeping  rabbits  (in  a  badly  infested 
estate)  out  of  the  woods  and  young  i  lantations, 
Dr.  Schlich  writes  to  us  from  Chateau  de  Mirwart, 
Lu-iembourg,  Belgium  :  "  For  that  sum  you  could 


EUCHARIS  CULTURE. 

I  am  obliged  to  "J.  C."  (page  22)  for  the  frank  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  above  subject,  although 
he  inclines  to  differ  from  me  in  respect  to  bottom- 
heat.  Before  advancing  further  in  the  matter, 
however,  I  would  like  to  know  if  we  really  under- 
stand each  other  on  this  one  particular,  viz., 
bottom-heat.  No  one,  I  think,  can  scarce  mis- 
understand my  original  note  or  my  views  concern- 
ing it,  as  I  plainly  set  forth  that  I  consider  it 
wrong  to  subject  the  roots  to  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  foliage,  and  this  view  I  unhesitatingly 
maintain.  But  "  J.  C."  asks  me  to  remember  that 
under  certain  conditions,  and  these  hot  and  sunny, 
the  bottom-heat  is  actually  less  than  the  top.  Of 
course  if  this  be  so,  bottom- heat,  as  this  is  uni- 
versally understood,  has  no  existence  whatsoever. 
I  would,  however,  venture  to  remind  "J.  C'  that 
to  quote  "  hot  and  sunny  '  conditions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "  Pines  and  e.arly  Cucumbers  "  on  the 
other,  are  extremes  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
point  at  issue.  Weapply  bottom-heat  to  Cucumbers 
m  winter  time  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  merely 
fractional  crop  of  these  things  at  an  unseasonable 
moment,  while  a  maximum  crop  is  far  more 
easily  secured  in  summer  time  on  a  bottom  per- 
fectly cool.  Again  ".J.  C'  says  he  had  a  few 
plants  that  when  standing  on  the  bare  stage  did 
very  indifferently.  But  these  plants  soon  became 
vigorous  -when  placed  on  a  board  over  the 
flow  pipe  in  the  Pine  stove.  I  can  easily  under- 
stand that  a  bare  stage  would  be  (juite  the  wrong 
place  to  maintain  healthy  plants  for  any  lengthened 
time,  because  such  a  position  is  frequently  several 
degrees  cooler  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
house.  Had  these  same  plants  been  lifted  6  inches 
from  the  stage  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of 
the  warmed  air  beneath  them,  their  condition  may 
have  been  improved.  In  my  original  note  I  re- 
commended open  woodwork  stages  with  the  pipes 
distributed  beneath,  instead  of  bottom-heat  as 
generally  understood,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
"•J.  C."  is  coming  as  near  as  he  possibly  can  to 
the  very  system  he  condemns  when  he  places  his 
plants  on  a  board  over  a  flow  pipe.  We  are  not 
told  that  there  was  any  tan-fibre  or  leaves  in  this 
particular  position,  but  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
the  plants  very  soon  became  he,ilthy  and  vigorous 
under  the  treatment.  In  short,  these  plants 
rapidly  improved  because  of  the  increased  amount 
of  heat  afforded  them.  Frequently  these  Eucharises 
have  been  brought  into  an  unhealthy  state 
through  being  placed  on  a  slate  slab  stage,  the 
plants  being  set  on  ashes,  sand,  or  the  like,  and 
the  pipes  3  feet  below  them  and  often  in- 
sufficient in  number.  With  low  stages  of  open 
woodwork  and  the  pipes  distributed  beneath,  such 
as  I  suggested  originally,  you  have  certainly 
bottom-heat  of  a  kind,  but  it  is  free  and  unen- 
cumbered and  uniform  in  character.  On  stages 
of  open  woodwork  all  superfluous  moisture 
rapidly  passes  away  and  the  plants  luxuriate  in 
the  moisture-laden  warmth  as  it  rises  through 
them  to  the  roof.  A  properly  heated  Eucharis 
house  should  have  for  a  14-feet  house  eight  rows 
of  4inch  pipes,  and  for  a  20-feet  house,  ten  to 
twelve  rows,  with  efficient  heating  power  behind. 
Many,  I  am  afraid,  are  apt  to  err  by  under- 
heating  their  Eucharis,  and  this  with  a  few  in- 
different waterings  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  mark 


behind.  The  aim  should  rather  be  in  all  cases 
where  a  house  is  devoted  to  these  plants  to  secure 
a  maximum  amount  of  piping  at  a  minimum  tem- 
perature rather  than  a  minimum  amount  of  piping 
at  a  high  temperature,  rt'here  this  is  done  no 
gardener  worthy  the  name  need  bother  himself  or 
litter  his  houses  with  any  other  materials  for 
securing  bottom-heit.  Bottom  -  heat  is  being 
given  up  by  many  of  the  leading  plant  growers  of 
to-day.  and  with  some  of  the  best  plantsmen  has 
been  dispensed  with  years  ago.  It  is  regarded, 
indeed,  as  but  a  relic  of  a  bygone  time  that 
modern  heating  has  entirely  superseded.  It  may 
interest  "J.  C."  to  know  that  in  my  days  at  the 
Pine-apple  Xursery,  as  far  back  as  1S7S,  bottom- 
heat  was  dispensed  with  for  plant  growing.  And 
when  we  remember  the  giants  that  such  men  as 
Cypher  and  Pilgrim,  of  Cheltenham,  have  turned 
out,  Ixoras,  Crotons,  and  Anthuriums,  without 
bottom-heat,  there  need  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
its  worth.  In  Mr.  Cypher's  nursery,  instead  of 
plunging  in  bottom-heat,  all  the  giant  Ixoras  and 
Crotons  are  hoisted  on  large  pots  almost  to  touch- 
ing the  glass,  and  who  can  say  but  that  these 
things  are  the  perfection  of  cultural  skill.  Heat 
and  atmospheric  moisture  they  do  receive,  and 
that  without  stint,  when  once  the  plants  are  re- 
started into  growth.  If  "J.  C.'  doubts  the  be- 
haviour of  Eucharis  without  the  plunging  mate- 
rial, I  could  show  him  a  few  thousand  plants  at 
any  time  that  have  received  the  treatment  I  have 
described  for  ten  years  past  and  are  yet  a  long 
way  from  a  failure.  In  this  establishment  a 
morning's  picking  often  exceeds  300  dozen 
blooms,  a  figure  scarcely  to  be  reached  unless  the 
culture  of  the  plants  was  well  understood  and  the 
plants  perfectly  happy.  Only  a  few  yards  from 
where  I  write  there  is  a  house  about  80  feet  long 
now  in  full  flower  :  every  bulb  has  its  spike  fully 
2  feet  from  the  pot,  every  spike  carrying  six,  and 
many  seven,  of  the  finest  flowers  I  have  seen,  and 
here  the  same  system  prevails,  a  perfectly  simple 
one,  in  which  heat  and  moisture  play  the  greater 
part  and  where  plunging  is  unknown.  At  the 
same  time,  the  system  that  pleases  the  private 
gardener  may  not — indeed,  does  not — suit  the 
market  man  at  all  ;  the  latter  believes  in  a  larger 
number  of  hot- water  pipes  that  are  ever  perfectly 
under  his  control,  rather  than  the  fluctuating 
materials  "  J.  C."  has  chosen  to  prefer,  and  which 
sooner  or  later  will  be  among  the  t'nings  of  the 
past. — E.  J. 

My  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the 

correspondence  on  the  above  subject  in  the  pages 
of  The  Gakdex,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  notes 
relating  my  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
beautiful  bulbous  plant.  At  one  time  I  grew 
Eucharises  largely  and  without  the  aid  of  any 
bottom  heat  whatever.  Instead  of  their  being 
grown  in  pots  they  were  simply  planted  among 
the  Ferns  on  the  rockwork  m  the  plant  stove. 
Here  they  grew  most  luxuriantly  and  never  failed 
to  bloom ;  in  fact,  there  was  hardly  a  week  passed 
by  in  which  I  was  unable  to  gather  Eucharis 
flowers.  The  soil  they  were  planted  in  consisted 
of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  sand  and  charcoal  broken  rather  small. 
After  being  planted  they  were  never  disturbed, 
beyond  a  surface  dressing  of  new  soil  being  given 
once  a  year.  They  received  plentiful  supplies  of 
water  at  all  times,  with  occasional  doses  of  soot 
water  and  frequent  syringings,  the  temperature 
of  course  being  the  same  as  that  accorded  to  stove 
plants  in  general.  This  healthy  lot  of  plants 
always  elicited  remarks  of  approbation  from  all 
who  saw  them,  and  they  continued  in  this  satis- 
factory condition  until  a  breakdown  in  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  occurred  in  the  middle  of  winter  a 
few  years  ago.  The  other  inmates  of  the  house 
were  removed  to  other  houses,  but  from  want  of 
space  the  Eucharis  had  to  remain,  and  although 
covered  with  mats  they  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  cold,  and  in  the  end  quite 
75  per  cent,  perished.  The  remainder  were 
lifted,  potted,  and  plunged  in  brisk  bottom  heat, 
and,  although  the  majority  commenced  to  grow, 
they  looked  sickly  and  were  ultimately  attacked 
with  the  dreaded  mite.     I  (juite  thought  I  should 
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lose  the  lot  when  this  occurred,  and  had  almost 
given  them  up,  when  a  friend,  on  looking  round 
and  noticing  their  appearance,  advised  me  to  try 
a  preparation  which  he  recommended.  Anxious  to 
try  any  remedy,  I  at  once  procured  half  a  gallon  and 
had  the  bulbs  well  washed  with  it,  and  whenever 
water  was  needed  at  the  roots  afterwards  a  wine- 
glassful  of  the  preparation  was  added  to  each 
gallon  of  water.  At  first  the  plants  grew  but 
slowly,  but  in  nine  months'  time  they  had  quite 
recovered,  and  are  now  as  fine  and  healthy  a  lot 
as  anyone  need  wish  for. 

The  interior  of  the  stove  having  been  re- 
arranged and  the  rockwork  done  away  with,  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  grow  them  in  pots,  other- 
wise I  should  have  planted  them  in  the  rockwork 
again  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  as  I  do  not 
consider  that  bottom  heat  is  necessary  to  their 
successful  cultivation.  Although  the  plants  are 
now  growing  in  pots,  I  do  not  plunge  them,  but 
they  stand  on  the  stage  and  take  their  chance  with 
the  other  occupants.  As  a  precautionary  measure, 
they  receive  a  dose  of  the  preparation  mentioned 
above  every  few  weeks,  and  are  always  kept  grow- 
ing. In  conclusion,  I  am  afraid  that  plunging 
has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of  the 
Eucharis  getting  into  an  unhealthy  condition, 
especially  when  leaves  are  employed  as  a  plunging 
medium.  The  latter  quickly  decay,  and  ulti- 
mately become  infested  with  myriads  of  insects 
and  worms,  which  find  an  easy  entrance  by  the 
crock  holes  in  the  pots.  The  soil  quickly  be- 
comes sour  and  rendered  inert,  and  a  gradual  fail- 
ing is  soon  visible  in  the  health  of  the  plants. — 
A.  W. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  articles 

which  have  appeared  recently  in  The  Garden 
on  this  subject.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
bottom-heat.  In  The  Garden  (Dec.  2S,  page 
491),  under  the  heading  of  "Bottom  Heat," 
"E.  J."  says,  "Plunging  in  bottom  heat  I  only 
countenance  for  bulbs  that  have  been  a  long  time 
drj',  or  to  resuscitate  sickly  stock."  A  little 
further  on  he  remarks,  "  I  resuscitated  a  large 
batch  of  these  on  a  bottom-heat  of  95°,"  &c.  I 
take  it  this  batch  was  not  plunged,  merely  placed 
on  a  warm  bottom — in  my  opinion  the  best  of  all 
methods  of  growing  Eucharis.  Two  of  the  beet 
lots  of  Eucharis  that  I  have  seen  in  Yorkshire  are 
grown  on  open  stages  as  described  by  "  E.  J.," 
and  are  close  up  to  the  roof-glass.  When  I  saw 
them  last  they  looked  very  healthy,  and  the  gar- 
deners informed  me  that  they  flowered  freely 
every  year.  The  plants  had  been  in  the  same 
pots  for  a  number  of  years,  but  had  been  liberally 
fed.  I  think  many  gardeners  make  a  mistake — in 
many  cases  unavoidable — in  growing  thefr  plants 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  roof-glass. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience,  the  Eucharis 
succeeds  much  better  where  it  can  get  plenty  of 
light.  I  believe  in  plunging  the  plants  in  bottom 
heat  after  being  repotted,  or  in  the  case  of  sickly 
plants,  otherwise  plunging  in  bottom  heat  is  not 
necessary.  In  a  recent  issue,  page  22,  "J.  C." 
mentions  soot  as  a  cure  for  the  Eucharis  mite. 
I  have  used  it  in  the  manner  described  on  some 
plants  that  appeared  to  be  afl'ected  by  the  mite, 
and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  results.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  the  plants  a  dose  occasionally, 
even  when  in  good  health. — C.  Russell,  Clayton 
ll'c.sY.  

Rhododendron  precox  under  glass. — 
Where  it  escapes  from  spring  frosts  this  Rhodo- 
dendron will  out  of  doors  be  in  full  flower  before 
most  of  its  associates  have  shown  any  sign  of  the 
return  of  spring.  This  extremely  early-flowering 
quality  stands  it  in  good  stead  when  required  for 
blooming  under  glass,  as  with  very  little  forcing 
it  may  be  had  in  full  bloom  quite  early  in  the  new 
year.  In  the  greenhouse  just  now  it  is  very 
attractive,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  blooms 
with  but  little  forcing,  the  flowers  remain  in  per- 
fection for  a  longer  time  than  those  that  have  to 
be  brought  on  in  considerable  heat.  Though 
hardy  enough,  the  plants  are  the  better  for  early 
blooming   when    confined   to   pots,    as   they    can 


be  induced  to  make  their  growth  earlier,  and 
consequently  they  are  thoroughly  ripentd  and 
the  flower-buds  perfected  sooner  than  they  would 
be  in  the  open  ground.  Of  course,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  for  the  whole  of  this  time  under 
glass,  as  when  the  frosts  have  left  us  the  plants 
can  be  plunged  outside,  and  if  the  spot  is  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to 
sufi'er  from  want  of  water,  this  treatment  is  very 
conducive  to  the  production  of  flower-buds.  Dif- 
ferent individuals  of  R.  prajcox  vary  a  good  deal 
from  each  other  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  no 
doubt  owing  to  many  of  them  having  been  raised 
from  seed,  but  in  all  cases  out  of  doors  the  colour 
is  richer  than  when  flowered  under  glass. — T. 

Blascarenliasia  Curnowiana. — This  plant 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  and 
when  first  exhibited  (in  August,  ISSl)  it  was 
much  admired  and  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. Later  on  (viz.,  February  11,  1882)  a 
coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden, 
after  which  time  it  was  generally  met  with  and 
seemed  destined  to  become  very  popular.  Now, 
however,  it  appears  to  have  almost  dropped  out 
of  cultivation,  but  it  will  be  a  pity  if  such  a  beau- 
tiful flowering  plant  should  be  lost  to  our  gardens. 
The  Mascarenhasia  has  for  its  immediate  allies 
such  beautiful  climbers  as  the  Allamandas,  Dipla- 
denias,  and  that  Jasmine-like  flower,  Trachelo- 
spermum  jasminoides,  better  known  under  the 
generic  name  of  Rhynchospermum.  The  flowers 
of  the  Mascarenhasia  are  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  last-named,  but  they  are  larger,  being  each 
about  1 J  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  bright  rosy 
red  colour.  Like  many  of  its  allies,  it  is  of  climbing 
habit.  M.  Curnowiana  is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 
— H.  P. 

Freesiaa. — When  a  coloured  plate  of  Freesias 
was  issued  with  The  Garden  now  more  than 
thirteen  years  ago,  they  were  known  to  compara- 
tively few  people,  while  now  they  are  grown  by 
nearly  everyone,  and  justly  valued  as  ranking 
among  the  very  best  of  all  greenhouse-flowering 
plants  for  the  dull  winter  season.  The  certainty 
with  which  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  flower 
with  but  little  fire-heat  and  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  the  blossoms,  which  is  agreeable  to  nearly 
everyone,  are  great  points  in  their  favour.  It  was 
the  Guernsey  cultivators  who  first  brought  these 
charming  plants  prominently  under  our  notice, 
and  they  still  send  us  immense  quantities  of  bulbs 
during  the  dormant  season.  These  Freesias  pro- 
duce seed  readily  enough,  and  plants  raised  there- 
from flower  in  less  time  than  that  taken  by  most 
bulbous  plants  before  they  reach  the  blooming 
stage.  They  are  among  the  few  plants  taken  in 
hand  by  the  cultivators  of  Bermuda,  who,  en- 
couraged by  their  success  with  Lilium  Harrisi, 
have  tried  other  experiments.  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  at  present,  they  are  not  likely  to  find  another 
Lilium  Harrisi  in  this,  as,  though  the  bulbs  of 
Freesias  are  very  fine,  they  do  not,  as  far  as  my 
experience  of  them  extends,  flower  nearly  so  well 
as  those  from  Guernsey.  I  have  also  tried  those 
from  South  Africa,  but  in  each  case  the  advantage 
rested  with  our  Channel  Island  bulbs. — H.  P. 

Bauera  rubioides. — For  this  the  merit  of 
novelty  cannot  certainly  be  claimed,  as  it  was  in- 
troduced from  New  South  Wales  just  over  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  for  a  time  at  least  it  was  decidedly 
popular,  but  that  was  when  hard-wooded  plants 
in  general  were  so  universally  grown.  It  is  also 
far  less  showy  than  many  other  New  Holland 
plants,  but  in  one  respect  it  is  surpassed  by  none 
of  its  class  and  equalled  by  very  few,  and  that  is 
in  the  length  of  time  over  which  its  flowering 
season  extends.  This  Bauera  is  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  Epacris,  the  Myrtle  family,  nor  to 
the  many  LeguminosaB,  all  of  which  are  freely 
represented  among  Australian  flowering  shrubs, 
for  it  belongs  to  the  order  Saxifragace.e,  though 
in  general  appearance  diflering  widely  from  most 
members  of  this  order.  Bauera  rubioides  forms  a 
small  much-branched  bush,  whose  somewhat 
spreading  shoots  are  clothed  with  narrow  leaves 
and  studded  with  saucer-shaped  blossoms  each 
about    three-quarters    of    an    inch    in    diameter 


and  mauve-pink  in  colour.  It  is  not  a  diifl- 
cult  plant  to  cultivate,  as,  potted  in  a  compost 
consisting  principally  of  sandy  peat  with  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  little  loam,  it  will  grow  well  if  treated 
much  the  same  as  the  general  run  of  greenhouse 
shrubs.  Though  in  this  country  the  Bauera  in 
question  forms  a  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub,  it 
is  not  always  such  an  innocent  subject  as  from  its 
general  appearance  one  might  suppose,  for  in 
The  Garden  for  July  4,  1891,  a  correspondent 
points  out  that  in  some  districts  it  forms  a  verit- 
able man-trap.  The  danger  from  such  a  simple- 
looking  shrub  is  caused  by  its  entirely  taking 
possession  of  the  ground,  and  when  growing 
vigorously  it  forms  a  tangled  mass  of  thin,  wiry 
shoots,  too  tall  to  see  over,  and  sufficiently  yield- 
ing to  prevent  an  axe  making  any  impression 
upon  it.  At  the  same  time  the  stems  are  too  strong 
to  push  one's  way  through,  and  once  entangled  in 
it  escape  is  often  a  difficult  matter,  one's  troubles 
in  this  respect  being  greatly  increased  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  which  direction  to 
take  in  order  to  escape  out  of  the  diflSculty. 
Though  this  Bauera  is  of  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution throughout  a  great  part  of  Southern 
Australia,  it  is  only  in  the  damper  climate  of 
Tasmania  that  it  attains  such  formidable  propor- 
tions.—T. 

Good  old  Camellias.— At  one  time  two 
Camellias  to  be  met  with  in  most  collections  were 
Lady  Hume's  Blush  and  Fimbriata,  butnow-adays 
they  are  very  seldom  seen,  for  though  the  names 
often  occur  in  nurserymen's  catalogues,  my  expe- 
rience is  that  they  may  often  be  asked  for  in  vain. 
They  are  certainly  two  very  beautiful  Camellias, 
the  peculiar  tint  of  Lady  Hume's  Blush  being 
totally  distinct  from  anything  else,  and  the  pure 
white  flowers  of  Fimbriata  with  the  finely  serrated 
edges  of  the  petals  attract  attention.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  reason  that  they  are  so  little  grown 
is  that  neither  of  them  is  of  vigorous  growth ; 
indeed,  they  are  a  good  deal  more  particular  in 
their  cultural  requirements  than  the  more  com- 
monly grown  kinds,  some  of  which,  with  splashed 
and  flaked  flowers,  are  positively  ugly.  The  va- 
riety Lady  Hume's  Blush  is  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  Continental  catalogues  under  the  name  of 
Maiden's  Blush.— H.  P. 


PROPAGATING. 


Gkaftinc  Tea  Ruses. — It  is  now  getting  quite 
late  enough  for  using  dormant  wood  for  scions,  es- 
pecially as  the  weather  has  been  so  mild.  Yet 
where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  wood  some  good 
scions  may  be  had  by  cutting  away  the  top  parts 
of  the  shoots  and  using  the  lower  parts  where  the 
buds  have  just  begun  to  swell.  Almost  all  of  the 
Tea  Roses  succeed  best  when  grafted  on  the  seed- 
ling Brier,  or  Dog  Rose,  as  it  is  called.  Whea 
Manetti  stocks  were  used  I  always  preferred  those 
which  had  been  one  season  in  pots,  but  with  the 
Briers  I  find  if  they  are  not  too  vigorous  they  will 
do  well  if  potted  only  a  short  time  before  using 
them.  Stocks  which  have  been  grown  on  very  poor 
soil,  and  where  they  cannot  root  down  deeply,  are 
the  best.  Well  ripened  wood,  with  some  fibrous 
roots,  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  Hard  firm 
wood  should  also  be  selected  for  the  scions  ;  coarse 
sappy  growth,  although  it  may  callus  over  and 
make  a  start,  will  often  die  off  after  the  sap  in  the 
wood  has  been  exhausted.  Some  growers  prefer  to 
put  the  stocks  into  warmth  for  a  short  time  before 
they  are  used,  but  this  is  not  very  important.  Bot- 
tom heat  is  essential,  and  the  cooler  the  surface  can 
be  kept  for  the  first  few  days  the  better.  After  they 
are  well  callused  a  little  more  surface  warmth  rnay 
be  given  ;  as  soon  as  growth  commences  it  requires 
some  care.  Where  the  buds  are  forward  they  will 
start  almost  before  they  are  properly  united  to 
the  stock,  but  with  care  they  will  be  ready  for 
removal  from  the  close  pit  as  soon  as  the  first 
leaf  shows.  Although  it  may  be  necessary  to 
shade  a  little  when  the  sun  comes  out  bright, 
the  less  shading  the  better.  Tea  Roses  from 
cuttings  may  be  preferable  for  planting  out  in 
open  borders,  but  for  early  forcing  those  on  the 
Brier  stock  are   more    satisfactory  and   produce 
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larger  blooms.  Those  grafted  about  this  time 
Bhould  make  good  plants  for  flowering  the  follow- 
ing winter.  The  climbing  sorts,  such  as  Maru- 
chal  Niel,  Climbing  Xiphetos,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
and  others,  will  make  growths  over  V2  feet  long 
in  one  season,  and  if  well  ripened  off  in  the 
autumn  they  will  flower  at  almost  every  joint 
early  the  following  spring.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  keep  old  worn-out  plants  when  young  stock 
can  be  propagated  with  so  little  trouble,  and  the 
Brier  stocks  may  be  grown  on  any  poor  waste 
ground. 

Ficcs  ELASTic.\. — The  present  is  a  good  time  for 
propagating  this  uFeful  plant.  If  the  tops  are 
taken  off  before  they  begin  to  start  into  new 
growth  they  will  root  with  little  trouble.  Tops 
about  4  inches  long  are  best.  They  need  not  be 
cut  off  close  below  a  joint,  as  they  will  root  from 
any  part  of  the  stem.  Some  dry  sand  should  be 
applied  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  off ;  this  will  check 
the  loss  of  sap  from  bleeding.  The  cuttings 
should  be  put  singly  into  small  pots  and  kept  in 
the  stove  propagating  pit  until  they  are  well 
rooted,  and  after  removal  they  will  soon  be  ready 
for  potting  into  5-inch  pots.  Generally  sufficient 
young  stock  may  be  had  by  taking  the  tops  from 
plants  which  have  grown  too  tall  and  leggy  to  be 
of  service,  but  the  Ficus  may  also  be  propagated 
from  eyes,  that  is,  cutting  the  stems  up,  using  one 
leaf  and  bud  for  each  cutting.  These  should  be 
taken  singly.  With  the  variegated  variety  the  only 
way  to  have  it  in  good  condition  is  to  propagate 
periodically.  This  plant  has  proved  very  dis- 
appointing to  many  on  account  of  the  leaves  turn- 
ing a  rusty  brown  if  exposed  to  cold  and  damp. 
Damp  seems  to  affect  the  leaves  even  more  than 
cold,  for  I  have  known  plants  stand  well  in  a  low 
temperature  where  the  air  has  been  dry.  Al- 
though requiring  to  be  grown  in  more  heat  than 
the  green  form,  it  may  be  gradually  hardened  off 
during  the  summer,  and  if  the  leaves  are  kept 
dry  the  plant  will  keep  well  in  an  ordinary  con- 
servatory or  as  a  window  plant. 

Propaiiatok. 


PITCHER  PLANTS. 
Few  plants  are  more  interesting  in  a  warm  stove 
than  Nepenthes,  and  they  are  easily  grown.  We 
now  have  some  beautiful  hybrids  and  of  good 
habit -Hith  large  pitchers.  Nepenthes  are  worth 
growing  as  occasional  furnishing  plants  for  rooms 
if  carefully  used  and  not  allowed  to  remain  too 
long.  I  am  aware  these  plants  soon  suffer  if  used 
as  advised,  but  I  have  used  N.  Mastersiana  some 
half-dozen  times  during  the  summer  and  the 
plants  suffered  little.  Of  course  the  plants  re- 
quire attention  to  get  perfect  pitchers,  but  in  a 
warm  stove  they  thrive  well  with  the  treatment 
given  other  fine-foliaged  plants.  At  one  time 
these  plants  were  costly,  but  they  are  now  very 
reasonable  and  are  readily  increased. 

A  few  words  wiU  suffice  as  to  their  value  for 
decoration,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  ask  readers 
to  look  at  an  illustration  in  The  Gakuen  at  page 
167,  vol.  i.  It  was  through  reading  that  article 
that  I  first  took  an  interest  in  these  plants.  We 
have  now  many  varieties  to  select  from.  N. 
Mastersiana  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  no  variety 
produces  pitchers  so  freelj'.  The  colour  of  the 
pitchers  is  also  distinct  and  the  plant  a  compact 
grower.  A  well -grown  plant  often  produces 
pitchers  8  inches  to  Hi  inches  in  length.  The 
newer  N.  mi.xta  runs  it  very  close  and  produces 
a  very  large  pitcher,  but  it  is  less  compact  in 
growth.  N.  Northiana  is  likewise  a  very  fine 
variety,  producing  one  of  the  largest  pitchers  of 
all.  These  attain  the  fize  of  12  inches  to  10  inches 
on  a  well-grown  plant.  N.  Burkei  excellens  is  a 
very  fine  variety,  bearing  large  highly-coloured 
pitchers.  Of  smaller  kinds,  N.  Hookeriana  and 
N.  Chelsoni  are  very  effective. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  start  with  the  plants, 
and  the  best  way  to  grow  them  is  in  baskets,  as 
then  they  get  the  copious  syringing  so  necessary, 
and,  what  is  so  important  in  their  culture,  they 
get  ample  drainage.      I  prefer  to  get  all  shift- 


ing or  rebasketing  done  by  the  end  of  January,  as 
the  plants  then  get  a  long  period  of  growth  and 
the  pitchers  are  plentiful  by  midsummer,  and 
from  that  date  to  November  the  plants  are  most 
interesting.  [f  grown  in  pots,  which  I  do  not 
advise,  there  must  be  ample  drainage  and  the  col- 
lar of  the  plant  must  be  well  elevated  above  the 
rim.  I  prefer  to  shift  every  year  to  get  healthy 
foliage.  The  compost  for  these  plants  cannot  be 
too  open.  Turfy  peat  with  the  soil  shaken  out 
and  some  lumps  of  charcoal  with  potsherds  are  the 
principal  material,  adding  fresh  live  Sphagnum 
Moss  free  of  slugs  to  the  upper  portion.  With 
plants  of  any  size  it  is  necessary  to  lower  them 
when  replanting,  well  building  up  the  Moss  round 
the  stems.  After  potting  they  should  be  kept 
clos3  and   syringed   three  or  more  times  a  day, 


already  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  your  correspon- 
dent with  a  good  hope  of  success.  To  become 
strong  by  autumn  for  flowering  through  the 
winter.  Carnations  cannot  be  rooted  too  early  in 
the  year,  provided  they  are  carefully  tended  after- 
wards.— W.  S. 


CORDYLINE  INDIVISA  IN  FLOWER  AT 
TRESCO  ABBEY. 

In  the  genial  temperature  and  moisture-IadeD 
atmosphere  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly  many  a  rare 
and  beautiful  plant  flouriahes  in  the  open  air 
that  on  the  colder  mainland  of  England  requires 
the  shelter  of  a  glass  house  to  enable  it  to  assume 
its  full  perfection  cf  form  and  flower.     Such  an 


Cordyline  indivisx  in  flower  at  Tresco  Abbey.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Fiizhsrbert, 

Torquay. 


according  to  the  weather.  The  temperature 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  65^  at  night, 
with  10°  higher  by  day,  with  ample  shade.  As 
growth  increases  give  copious  syringings  overhead, 
stopping  the  points  of  any  shoots  taking  the  lead 
to  encourage  side  breaks.  G.  Wvthes. 


Striking  Carnations.— The  note  by  "J.  C." 
(p.  L'-2)  is  quite  opportune,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  cuttings  put  in  now  have  a  better  chance 
of  striking  than  when  the  forcing  houses  in  which 
they  are  usually  placed  are  kept  so  much  warmer. 
Striking  the  cuttings  in  strong  heat  is  not  natural 
to  the  Carnation,  and  does  not  conduce  to  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  state  desirable  in  all  stages  of 
their  growth.  The  plan  of  striking  Carnations  in  a 
mild  hotbed  made  of  leaves  and  manure  in  a  cool 
house  or  pit  has  much  to  commend  it,  and  I  have 


one  is  Cordyline  indivisa,  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  It  will  be  seen  at  the  first 
glance  that  the  subject  of  the  engraving  differs 
widely  from  the  plant  to  which  this  appellation 
is  usually  assigned  and  which  seems  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Dracivna  indivisa.  The  sword-shaped 
leaves  are  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  at  their 
widest  2)art  have  a  breadth  of  6  inches,  the 
leaf- rib  being  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The 
curious  pendent  flower-cluster,  the  first  ever 
borne  by  the  plant,  in  shape  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  bunch  of  Bananas,  haags  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  stem,  and  consists  of  numerous 
yellow  and  blue-black  bloom-spikes,  each  com- 
posed of  thickly-set  minute  blossoms. 

Growing  amongst  the  ruined  walls  of  the  old 
abbey,   surrounded   by  Aloes,  Phormiums  and 
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other  fiue-foliaged  subjects,  this  plant  at  the 
end  of  April  contributed  a  tropical  efl'ect  to  a 
picture  rich  in  fine  forms  and  graceful  outlines. 

S.  W.  F. 

HELIOTROPE  IN  WINTER. 

There  are  few  plants  of  more  value  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  conservatory  in  winter  than 
well-grown  standard  Heliotropes.  The  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  enhances  their  value,  and  if  the 
plants  occupy  a  fairly  light  position,  they  will 
with  liberal  root  assistance  continue  to  grow  and 
flower  right  on  into  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  plants  should  be  arranged  along  the  back  of 
a  stage  and  bushy  subjects  be  placed  in  front,  so 
as  to  partly  hide  the  naked  stems,  or  they  look  well 
placed  here  and  there  between  Camellias  in  the 
permanent  beds,  the  pots  being  plunged  in  the 
soil.  The  flowers  are  also  most  useful  for  cutting, 
and  last  well  if  placed  in  a  fairly  cool  room  and 
given  a  change  of  water.  Although  the  plants 
may  be  grown  on  from  year  to  year  if  well  cut 
back,  repotted,  and  liberally  fed,  yet  yearling 
plants  give  the  best  results,  cuttings  being  taken 
early  in  February  f  remold  plantscut  back  and  placed 
in  an  intermediate  heat  in  December,  and  grown 
on  in  a  comfortable  temperature  till  the  end  of 
April,  at  which  date  the  plants  should  be  removed 
to  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  being  potted  on  as 
necessary,  using  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  ratten  manure  free  from  worms,  and  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  road  grit  or  coarse  sand, 
draining  well,  and  potting  firmly.  They  are  best 
hardened  off  by  putting  them  into  a  small  skele- 
ton house  composed  of  posts  and  rafters,  which 
can  be  covered  at  night  in  inclement  weather, 
until  about  the  second  week  in  June,  when  they 
may  be  completely  exposed  in  a  sheltered  nook  or 
corner.  The  plants  should  be  kept  to  a  single 
stem,  the  leader  being  allowed  to  have  full  liberty 
and  all  lateral  or  side  growths  trimmed  off  as 
formed.  Some  little  time  before  the  leader  has 
reached  standard  or  half-standard  height  the 
plants  must  be  stopped  to  encourage  plenty  of 
side  branches,  and  if  formal  heads  are  desired, 
training  must  be  practised  accordingly.  Good 
specimens  can  be  grown  in  10-inch  pots,  diluted 
farmyard  liquid  being  given  several  times  weekly 
as  these  become  filled  with  roots.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  mulch  the  surface  with  spent  Mushroom 
manure,  and  to  half  plunge  the  pots  to  prevent 
breakage  from  falling  in  windy  weather,  or  posts 
and  wires  may  be  used  as  for  Chrysanthemums. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  October  is  a 
trood  time  to  move  the  plants  under  glass,  where 
feeding  must  be  continued.  There  are  several 
varieties  suited  to  this  mode  of  culture,  Miss 
Nightingale  being  one  of  the  beet.  J.  C. 


Acacia  urophylla. — This  is  one  of  the  freely- 
branching,  free-blooming  Acacias  that  may  be 
grown  and  flowered  well  in  pots.  The  phyllodes 
which  play  the  part  of  leaves  are  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  than  in  many  of  the 
Acacias,  and  are  not  unlike  the  leaves  of  a 
Smilax  ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  known  as  A. 
smilacifolia.  The  pale  sulphur  coloured  blossoms 
are  borne  earlier  in  the  season  than  many  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  those  that 
follow  the  curious,  yet  free-flowering  and  showy, 
A.  platyptera.  A.  urophylla  cannot  be  considered 
as  showy  as  such  species  as  A.  platyptera  just 
mentioned  or  A.  armata,  A.  Drummondi,  A. 
lineata,  and  A.  pulchella.  but  still  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct both  in  foliage  and  flower  from  any  of  these 
and  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  greenhouse. — T. 

Potting  Chinese  Primulas. — I  think  the 
old  plan  of  elevating  the  base  of  Chinese  Primulas 
when  potting  them  has  almost  been  abandoned, 
and  rightly  so,  as  I  think  it  is  productive  of  more 
evil  than  good,  as  the  bare  hard  portion,  instead 
of  emitting  roots  by  being  imbedded  in  the  soil, 
becomes  harder  and  more  contracted  by  exposure, 
and  thus  the  full  supply  of  nourishment  from  the 
roots  is  hindered,  the  plants  from  this  cause  alone 
often  dying  outright.     When   potting  I  like  to 


lower  the  base  sufficiently  to  steady  the  plants  and 
prevent  them  from  swaying  to  and  fro,  which 
they  do  when  elevated  in  spite  of  the  use  of  wooden 
pegs.  No  doubt  the  practice  became  common 
trom  the  idea  that  it  prevented  decay,  but  I  think 
the  cure  of  this  evil  lies  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  water  the  plants.  Basal 
rot  and  the  consequent  death  of  many  plants  are 
caused  by  forcing  the  water  into  the  centre  of  the 
pots  instead  of  resting  the  spout  of  the  can  on  the 
rim  of  the  pot  and  allowing  the  water  gradually 
to  cover  the  ball.  High  potting  in  Pineapple 
culture  used  to  be  very  common,  but  this  has  also, 
I  think,  nearly  died  out. — J.  C. 


Orchids. 


WATERING  ORCHIDS. 

At  no  time  in  the  year  is  more  care  required  in 
this  detail  of  culture  than  the  present,  when 
the  plants  are  just  commencing  to  grow.  Most 
experienced  growers  of  the  pseudo-bulbous 
division  of  Orchids  are  aware  that  at  the  time 
of  finishing  up  their  growth  in  autumn  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  is  required,  even  though  the 
plants  are  not  making  any  leaves  and  apparently 
are  fast  going  to  rest.  The  roots  may  then  be 
seen  to  be  actively  searching,  as  it  were,  for  the 
moisture  so  essential  to  build  up  a  solid,  sus- 
taining pseudo-bulb  that  has  in  it  the  rudi- 
ments, it  may  be,  of  the  next  year's  flowers,  or, 
if  the  species  is  an  autumn  bloomer,  the  where- 
with to  carry  the  plant  over  a  period  of  in- 
action at  the  roots.  This  support  then  the 
grower  is  careful  to  give  unstintingly  as  often 
as  seen  to  be  necessary,  while  he  studiously 
avoids  a  stimulating  temperature  or  a  great 
deal  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  order  to  gradu- 
ally quiet  the  plants  and  prevent  them  starting 
into  growth  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  its  being  finished  before  winter.  In 
the  spring  these  conditions  have  in  a  general 
way  to  be  reversed.  The  mature  bulbs  have  a 
good  deal  of  unused  nutriment  in  them  as  yet, 
and  so  we  do  not  see  that  eager  searching  for 
moisture  that  is  characteristic  of  the  roots  in 
autumn.  Growth  in  nine  species  out  of  ten 
precedes  root  action  by  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  and  in  this  matter  we  take  our  cue 
from  Nature,  and  water  only  moderately  until 
we  see  by  the  activity  of  the  latter  that  in- 
creased supplies  are  called  for  by  the  demands 
made  on  tne  old  pseudo-bulbs  by  the  evolving 
growth.  In  a  lunger  or  shorter  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  species,  this  latter  commences  to 
emit  roots  on  its  own  account ;  it  has  exhausted 
the  food  supplies  of  the  parent  bulb  and  is  pre- 
paring to  do  its  own  share  in  the  economy  of 
the  plant.  Then  we  encourage  it  by  increasing 
the  water  supply  by  degrees,  until  this  in  its 
turn  has  performed  its  functions  of  storing 
nutriment  or  of  flowering,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  a  moist  atmosphere  we  must  have  even 
now,  and  especially  when  most  of  the  plants 
are  starting,  for  nothing  so  quickly  cripples  the 
tender  young  shoots  as  drought  in  the  earlier 
stages.  The  autumn  and  spring  treatment  then 
for  these  reasons  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  :  At  the  former  season,  ample  root  mois- 
ture and  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere  ;  at 
the  latter,  more  moisture  in  the  air  and  less  at 
the  root. 

Slight  modifications  for  the  varying  kinds  are, 
of  course,  needed,  and  as  seasonable  advice  is 
generally  useful  to  beginners  and  others  who 
seek  it,  a  few  hints  as  to  the  present  treatment 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  There  are  few  Orchids 
requiring  more  water  now  than  Cypripediums  ; 
in  fact,  these  may  be  said  to  require  as  much 
now  as  at  any  time  during  the  year.     To  take 


a  well-known  kind  as  an  example.  Let  anyone 
interested  examine  his  plants  of  C.  villosum 
now  flowering.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
flowers  are  not  produced  upon  the  leading 
shoot,  but  on  the  second  one,  and  that  the 
former  is  really  in  full  growth.  Here,  then,  is 
the  double  strain  of  sustaining  this  new  shoot 
and  developing  and  carrying  a  large  fleshy  blos- 
som over,  perhaps,  six  or  eight  weeks.  The 
reason  for  the  ample  water  supply  is  obvious, 
even  without  considering  the  liking  all  in  this 
genus  have  for  moisture,  owing  to  the  terrestrial 
character  of  their  loots.  C.\mbidiums,  again, 
are  thirsty  subjects,  and  although,  as  a  rtde, 
not  making  much  growth,  must  be  kept  well 
supplied.  Disa  grandiflora  is  almost  aquatic  in 
its  requirements  now,  provided  there  is  free 
outlet  for  the  water  and  it  does  not  remain 
stagnant  about  the  roots.  Healthy  plants  will 
delight  in  a  copious  watering  overhead  and  at 
the  roots  almost  daily.  Miltonia  vexUlaria  and 
one.  or  two  others  that  commence  to  grow  in 
early  autumn  are  now  emitting  roots,  and 
consequently  require  to  be  liberally,  but  not 
too  abundantly,  watered,  just  letting  the 
Sphagnum  show  a  little  white  before  water- 
ing and  then  giving  enough  to  soak  the 
whole  of  the  compost.  This  same  medium 
must  be  aimed  at  in  treating  the  Odonto- 
glots  of  the  crispum,  luteo-purpureum,  and 
triumphans  type,  also  Masdevallias  and  other 
cool  house  kinds  that  are  growing  more  or  less 
all  the  year  round.  Cattleyas  will  not  generally 
require  so  much  water  at  the  roots  as  the  last- 
named  kinds,  but  none  of  them  like  to  be  dried 
oft',  as  it  is  termed.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  these 
Orchids  seem  more  directly  dependent  upon  the 
roots  than  some  others,  the  deciduous  Den- 
drobes  for  instance.  Take  ofi'  a  ripened  and 
well-grown  bulb  say  of  D.  Wardianum  and  lay 
it  in  a  moist  and  shady  corner  in  the  Orchid 
house,  and  it  will  soon  begin  to  grow  away 
from  some  at  least  of  the  upper  nodes.  A 
Cattleya,  of  course,  has  no  such  power,  but 
even  the  basal  eyes  would  at  once  perish.  The 
former  plant,  even  in  the  absence  of  every  root, 
would  go  on  for  a  time  and  continue  to  grow, 
but  unless  the  roots  of  Cattleyas  are  carefully 
looked  after  the  plants  will  soon  perish. 

In  watering  give  enough  to  maintain  the 
plants  in  health,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
roots  to  decay,  and  in  all  cases  soak  the  whole 
ball  of  compost  thoroughly  and  let  it  get  fairly 
dry  before  giving  a  fresh  supply.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  Brazilian  Lfelias,  but 
several  of  the  IMexican  kinds  require  hardly 
any  water  at  this  time.  The  section  of  Dendro- 
bium  referred  to  above  is  a  little  impatient  of 
water  just  as  the  new  growths  are  starting,  and 
until  the  young  shoots  are  2  inches  or  3  inches 
in  length  is  better  without  any  than  to  be  in 
the  least  over-watered.  A  great  many  young 
shoots  are  annually  lost  through  carelessness  in 
this  respect  and  owing  to  watering  in  driblets. 
With  Oncidiums  such  as  0.  Cavendishianum, 
O.  luridum,  or  O.  Lanceanum  the  case  is 
rather  different.  These  frequently  push  new 
roots  some  little  time  in  advance  of  the  young 
growth,  and  there  is  therefore  not  much  risk  in 
watering  them  somewhat  freely  almost  as  soon 
as  the  growths  start,  while  O.  macranthum,  O. 
Marshallianum,  and  similar  kinds  must  not  by 
any  means  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  These 
differences  in  various  kinds  as  to  their  likes  and 
dislikes  are  soon  found  out  by  anyone  who 
carefully  examines  and  studies  the  plants  under 
his  care,  and  these  are  the  true  teachers.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  that  such  a  plant  requires 
to  be  treated  in  a  certain  way  ;  find  out  why  it 
is  so,  and  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
kinds  in  respect  of  their  growing  and  resting, 
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as  illustrated  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
way  by  the  behaviour  of  the  roots.  The  more 
knowledge  i}icked  up  by  an  amateur  in  this  way, 
the  more  he  will  seek  to  know,  and  as  a  sequence 
his  plants  will  be  better  because  of  the  increased 
interest  he  takes  in  them.  R. 
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Oncidium  flexuoBum.— This  pretty  Oncid  is 
almost  always  in  flower,  and  the  graceful  racemes 
of  bright  yellow  blossoms  are  never  more  useful  or 
welcome  than  now.  They  are  capital  for  any 
kind  of  decoration  either  as  cut  flowers  or  on  the 
plant,  making  up  nicely  for  coat  and  dress  sprays 
and  very  serviceable  in  epergnes  and  other  con- 
trivances for  holding  flowers.  If  the  spikes  are 
cut  off  about  9  inches  from  the  bottom,  I  find  they 
break  again,  and  frequently  give  some  useful  little 
sprays.  O.  flexuosum  does  well  in  an  intermediate 
hou5e  in  three  parts  of  Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of 
peat.  Pots  are  better  receptacles  for  the  plants 
than  baskets,  as  they  show  off  the  flowers  to  greater 
advantage. 

Odontoglossum  hebraicum.— This  closely 
resembles  0.  odoratum  in  habit  and  manner  of 
flowering,  but  the  bloom-spikes  are  usually  longer 
and  more  branched.  Individually  the  flowers 
measure  nearly  .S  inches  across.  They  are  pale 
sulphur-yellow  with  spots  of  deep  rich  brown. 
The  lip  is  very  attractive,  deeper  in  colour  than 
the  sepals,  and  has  bright  reddi.«h  brown  mark- 
ings and  a  wavy  margin.  It  does  well  in  the 
cool  house  under  similar  conditions  of  culture  to 
O.  triumphans  and  luteo-purpureum,  care  being 
taken  not  to  overpot  the  plants  or  to  give  too  much 
water  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Grenada,  h.aving  been  introduced  in  1S79, 
and  occasionally  appears  among  importations  of 
O.  crispum. 

Vanda  teres  planted  out.— How  well  this 
succeeds  planted  out  is  clear  to  everyone  who 
grows  it  in  quantity.  I  wish  to  note  the  advan- 
tage of  plunging  in  a  bed  of  suitable  compost,  thus 
getting  the  same  results  as  by  planting  out.  By 
plunging  the  pots,  one  can  use  the  plants  for 
decoration.  The  flowers  produced  from  plants 
planted  out  are  much  finer  than  when  given  pot 
culture  on  stages.  To  get  good  blooms  these 
plants  require  to  be  near  the  glass,  with  ample 
supplies  of  moisture.  I  have  seen  a  few  good 
examples  in  baskets,  but  not  equal  to  plants 
grown  as  advised.  When  planted  out  the  plants 
are  much  stronger  and  more  flowers  are  produced 
on  a  truss,  the  blooms,  too,  havingr  more  substance. 
— G.  W. 

Culture  cf  Vanilla  planifolia.— Few  Or- 
chids can  be  termed  useful  for  fruiting  or  cover- 
ing bare  places,  but  this  fulfils  both  purposes. 
The  flowers  are  insignificant,  being  small,  with 
greenish  shades  of  colour  and  not  freely  jiro- 
duced  unless  the  plants  have  a  good  amount  of 
light  with  warmth  and  moisture.  A  warm  stove 
suits  it  well,  and,  given  ample  moisture,  it  grows 
freely  from  January  to  September.  To  set  the 
flowers  requires  care,  as  the  lip  requires  raising 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  flower.  To  do  this  a 
fine  camel's  hair  brush  is  used.  With  me  there  is 
no  lack  of  flowers,  but  there  is  often  a  want  of 
pollen.  I  find  the  earlier  flowers  produce  the 
best  vanilla.  The  plants  flower  principally  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  and  the  beans  are  ripe  in  the 
late  autumn.  They  should  be  gathered  just  as 
the  skin  begins  to  turn  yellow  and  be  placed  on  a 
dry  shelf  to  finish.  They  keep  good  for  years  if 
kept  air  tight.  There  are  other  varieties  besides 
V.  planifolia.  V.  Phala^nopsis  is  an  interesting 
species,  a  native  of  Madagascar;  whereas  the 
fruiting  variety  comes  from  the  West  Indies.  V. 
Phalrenopsis  is  not  much  grown.  V.  planifolia 
will  soon  cover  a  wall  if  kept  clean  and  moist.  I 
have  seen  plants  make  10  feet  of  growth  in  one 
season,  producing  very  thick  stems  and  fleshy 
pods,  which  from  strong  plants  average  6  inches 
to  i)  inches  in  length.  This  plant  delights  in  a 
loose  root-run,  composed  of  good  peat  with  some 
crocks  and  Sphagnum.  Only  a  few  inches  of 
rooting  material   will  suffice  "for  a  back  wall  or 


glass  partition  15  feet  to  20  feet  high,  the  plants 
being  dependent  on  the  supplies  of  atmospheric 
moisture  for  support.  I  find  it  best  to  start  the 
plants  at  this  season,  they  having  been  kept  cool 
and  dry  for  the  past  three  months.  These  plants 
do  not  like  a  low  temperature  in  winter.  I  lost  a 
lot  of  plants  last  year  by  the  collapse  of  a  boiler  in 
severe  weather.  A  temperature  of  60°  is  none  too 
high  when  the  plants  are  at  rest. — G.  Wythes. 


VANDA  SANDERIANA  AT  STRAFFAN. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  plant 
of  this  fine  Eastern  species  as  lately  in  flower 
at  StraflTan,  Co.  Kildare.  The  plant  was  only  a 
small  one  with  ten  leaves,  but  so  strongly  had 
it  grown  that  it  bore  seven  fine  flowers  on  the 
solitary  spike.  The  plant  is  sometimes — as  in 
the  "  Orchid  Grower's  Manual  " — referred  to 
the  genus  Esmeralda,  but  is  known  as  a  Vanda 
in  most  gardens.  The  species  was  introduced 
from   Mindanao  (the  southern  portion  of   the 


other  forms,  one  of  which  has  a  green  lip,  and 
I  have  heard  of  a  pure  yellow  variety  having 
no  network  of  red  or  brown  on  its  lower  sepals? 
There  are  also  traditions  of  an  albino  or  pure 
white  form.  F_  \y    jj 

AERIDES  VANDARUM. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  distinct  and  beautiful  plant 
is  not  more  grown,  as  if  diflferent  cultivators  tried 
it  under  varying  conditions,  the  best  system  would 
no  doubt  soon   be  found  out,  and  being  natur- 
ally free  in  growth  good   plants  would  soon  be 
forthcoming.    The  species  grows  about  2  feet  high, 
and    from   a  slender  stem    produces    distichous 
cylindrical  leaves  after  the  st^le  of  Vanda  teres 
and  V.  Hookeri.  The  flowers  are  remarkable  in  ap- 
pearance,  the  sepals  and  petals  narrow  and   ir- 
regularly crisped  and  waved,  the  hp  three-lobed, 
the  front  lobe  peculiarly  twisted  and  wavy  with  a 
spur  about  half  an  inch  long,  the  side  lobes  stand- 
ing erect  like  a  pair  of  horns.     The  whole  flower 
is  white  with  the  exception  of  a  faint  flush  of  pink 
on  the  under  side  of  the  column.     I  have  given 
the  height  as  2  feet,  and  this  is  about  as  tall  as 
It  can  be  grown  properly  if  placed  in  a  pot,  but 
if  tied  to  a  pole  so  that  its  roots  have  something 
to  cling  to   as   they   are    produced,    it   would, 
of  course,  grow  much  higher.     This  seems  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  growing  this 
class  of  Orchid,  although  in  the  case  of  Vanda 
teres  the  cutting  down  and  replanting  system 
is  attended  with  the  very  best  results  where 
sufiicient  heat  and  hght  are  at  command.     As 
far  as  my  experience  goes  with  A.  Vandarum, 
the  amount  of  sunlight  enjoyed  by  the  Vanda 
in   i|ue8tion   is  a   good   deal    too   much    for  it, 
causmg  it  to  lose  the  lower  leaves,  thus  making 
the  plants  leggy  and  bare.     Thi%  habit  of  losing 
the  lower  leaves  appears  to  me  the  most  trouble- 
some point  connected  with   its   culture,  for  in 
an    ordinary  stove   with   abundant    heat  and 
moisture  and    a  light   shade   it   grew   like  an 
ordinary  A.  odoratum  and  with  as  Uttle  trouble. 
But  growing  a  plant  is  only  one  part  of  the 
business ;    to    conserve    the   foliage    over    any 
length  of  time  is  another  and  often  the  more 
difficult.     All    distichous  -  leaved    Orchids  are 
very  sensitive  to  checks  by  fluctuations  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  cultivator's  most  difficult 
task    with  Vandas,  Aerides,   Phah-enopsis,  and 
any  of  this  class  lies  not  so  much  in  finding  a 
suitable  rooting  medium  as  in  providing   an 
atmosphere  sufficiently  brisk    to  cause  a  free 
growth,    but   with   sunlight  and  air    currents 
enough  to  consolidate  it  after  it  is  grown,  and 
enable  the  plants  to  endure  such  slight  checks 
as  are  bound  to  occur  during  winter  even  with 
our  best  care.    The  plants  should  be  kept  fairly 
T>,.,.      .        Til  s     ,  moi^t  at  the  root  all  the  year  round,  and  a  little 

-fliUippme  Island  group)  about  twenty  years  ;  clean  Sphagnum  Moss  is  the  best  material  for  its 
ago,  and  farst  flowered  with  Mr.  W.  Lee,  of  |  roots,  from  60°  to  65=  is  the  best  temperature 
Leatherhead,  a  well-known  cultivator  of  Orchids  I  at  night  during  winter,  raising  this  a  little  when 
and  other  exotic  plants.  As  shown  in  the  illus-  !  the  flowers  appear  in  early  spring.  These  flowers 
tration,  the  plant  in  habit  resembles  a  strong-  '  "''^  usually  at  their  best  in  February  and  March 
growing  Vanda  ccerulea,  but  the  flowers  are  of  ^""^  ^^^^  *  considerable  time  in  full  beauty, 
soft   peach- blossom   rose,    the   lower 


Vanda  {Esmeralda)  Sanderiana.  From  a  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  John  McLcish  at  Straffan.  October 
1895. 


a    son    peacn-oiossom    rose,    une    lower    sepais  i      r».„^>;„„^;    _  .  .,,         , 

netted  or  lin^d  with  shinin^f  veinf .Hlntl  'Tn  \  ^^r^^  T^ 'Z^'^^^t  'Z. 

general  contour  the  flowers  resemble  those  of  '  shadiest  part  of  a  moist  stove  than  in  ^any  other 

no  other  Orchid  so  closely  as  those  of  Odonto-    position.     It  also  flowers  quite  as  freelv  if  well 

glossum  vexillarium.     It  is  a  choice  Orchid,  the   established  in  the  pots.     Both  foliage  and  flowers 

flowers  remaining  four  to  six  weeks  in  their  full  :  are  too  well  known  to  need  a.iy  description,  al- 

freshness  and  beauty.     The  Straft'an  variety  is  '  though  when  grown  in  the  position  described  the 

much  richer  in  colour  and  depth  of  its  markings  i  former  will  be  hardly  recognised  by  those  who 

than   was   the   form  illustrated    in    "  Reicheu-  I  '^*^®  *^®°  °"'y  ''^^  P''''^,  sickly,  oftentimes  thrips- 

bachia,"  with  which  it  was  compared  when  in    '"^^sted  leaves  that  are   produced   in   a   dry  or 

bloom.     Like  V.    cit-rulea,    this   species   often    cold  greenhouse      Plenty  of  T^ater  must  be  given 

flowers  in  a  small  state,  as  the  present  example   ^LnH^JIn''  IT     '         '  n  """"^^  '?"'*V,''°  ^^  ''^''°"'- 
-.._i-  1  •  I  ==';='"' '=-^'""l^^<=   mended  for  the  genus  will  erow  It  well.    It  is  one 

been  in- 


shows  but  it  enjoys  a  much  liigiier  temperaUire    7ZZZtTi.%l^  :xJsC^,'h™ 

with  shade  from  bright  sunshine  during  spring  :  troduced  from  Sylhet  in  1819. 

and  summer.      Like  most  other  Orchids,  this  ' 

Vanda  varies  considerably  in  the  size  and  colour 

of  its  flowers  ;  thus  V.  Sanderiana  albata  has 

white  sepals  and  petals,  and  there  are  many 


Dandrobium    primulinum    giganteum. — 

Most  of  the  species  in  this  genus  are  free-flower- 
ing plants,  and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  this 
variety    of  D.    primulinum.      A   large  specimen 
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grown  in  a  hanging  basket  so  as  to  show  the 
naturally  pendulous  habit  and  the  poise  of  the 
flowers  is,  when  well  grown  and  profusely  flowered, 
a  singularly  efl'ective  object.  It  is,  perhaps, 
rather  early  for  this  kind,  but  such  a  plant  as 
described  above  I  saw  recently.  The  blossoms  are 
each  about  3  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
very  faint  rosy  mauve,  tipped  with  a  deeper  tint, 
the  lip  sulphur-yellow,  tinged  with  purple.  The 
plant  is  deciduous,  the  pseudo-bulbs  about  18 
inches  in  length,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
pairs  down  their  entire  length.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sikkim  and  delights  in  a  strong  moist  heat  with 
plenty  of  sunlight  while  growing.  When  the 
growth  is  complete  the  temperature  may  be 
gradually  lowered  as  the  foliage  falls.  It  will 
flower  from  January  till  March  according  to  the 
time  the  growths  finish  in  autumn  and  the  rest 
allowed  during  winter. — R. 

Hybrid  Bendrobiums. — I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  opinion  of  the  enclosed  hybrid  Dendrobiums. 
They  were  raised  by  me  in  1S90,  the  parents  being 
D.  nobile  x  D.  Wardianum.  The  flowers  sent  are 
from  two  different  plants  raised  from  the  same 
seed-pod,  and  are  flowering  for  the  first  time. 
The  stems  are  like  those  of  D.  Wardianum,  the 
pollen-bearing  parent. — A.  Chalmers,  Terreg/e-f 
O'ardtiis,  DumJ'rit s, 

*,*  The  flowers  sent  represent  a  very  pretty 
hybrid,  and  though  more  closely  resembling  D. 
nobile,  the  influence  of  the  poUent  parent  is  shown 
in  the  waxy-white  ground  colour  of  the  segment?, 
which  are  well  thrown  back,  and  their  purple  tips. 
The  lip  has  a  large  crimson-purple  blotch  at  the 
base,  shading  to  rosy  white,  with  a  purple  tip  at 
the  apex,  corresponding  with  those  on  the  sepals 
and  petals.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you 
would  record  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  variety 
of  D.  nobile  used,  also  if  your  hybrids  are  strictly 
deciduous,  as  1).  Wardianum,  or  only  partly  so,  as 
in  the  seed-bearing  species.  The  reverse  cross  to 
yours  was  made,  and  the  resulting  plants  flowered 
in  188S  by  Mr.  Measures,  of  Streatham.  It  was 
named  D.  Murrhiniacum  by  Professor  Reichen- 
bach. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  weather  in  Vienne. — M.  Louis  Kro- 
patfch,  writing  to  us  from  the  Imperial  Gardens, 
Prater,  Vienna,  says  :  "  We  have  a  very  severe 
winter  this  year  ;  snow  and  ice  have  covered  the 
ground  for  a  long  time,  and  veiy  likely  there  will 
be  no  change  for  weeks.  Out-of-door  work  is 
entirely  stopped." 

Apple  Court  Pendu  Plat.— I  often  wonder 
why  this  is  not  more  often  planted,  considering 
how  well  it  keeps  and  the  nice  attractive  appear- 
ance it  has,  more  especially  when  grown  (as  "J.  C." 
says)  as  an  orchard  trea.  Although  the  fruit 
may  not  be  so  large  as  from  espaliers  and  bush 
trees,  it  is  quite  large  enough.  I  am  sending  you 
a  sample  from  a  tree  growing  in  our  orchard,  and 
by  no  means  in  a  favourable  situation.  The  tree 
bears  a  crop  every  year.  With  me  it  keeps  as 
long  as  Sturmer,  although  I  do  not  consider  it 
equal  to  Sturmer  in  flavour. —  J.  Crook,  Fonk 
Abbey. 

*,*  No  Apple  second  rate  in  flavour  is  worth 
growing.  The  Sturmer  is  a  first-rate  Apple,  and 
the  Mannington  Pearmain,  which  Mr.  Crook  sends 
us,  is  also  very  well  flavoured. — Ed. 

AngrsBCum  byaloides. — Nearly  every  genus 
in  the  Orchid  family  shows  considerable  range  in 
the  size  and  colouring  of  its  flowers.  In  none  is 
this  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  An- 
grfecums,  two  species  of  which — both  at  present 
in  bloom — show  a  wonderful  divergence  in  size. 
They  are  A.  sesquipedale  and  A.  hyaloides. 
Whilst  the  former  has  flowers  6  inches  across  and 
a  spur  over  a  foot  long,  the  latter,  with  its  flower- 
spikes,  leaves,  and  everything  else,  occupies 
scarcely  more  than  3  inches  of  space.  In  spite  of 
its  small  size  A.  hyaloides  is  a  charming  plant ;  it 
has  leaves  2  inches  long  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 


broad,  and  the  racemes  are  produced  very  freely — 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  on  a  plant — with 
eight  to  twelve  flowers  to  each.  The  flower  is 
white,  about  half  an  inch  across,  the  spur  being 
about  as  long.  This  species  was  imported  from 
Madagascar  by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  about 
ten  years  ago.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the 
transparent  (glass-like)  whiteness  of  the  flowers. 

Cypripedium  Pegasus. — This  (the  result  of 
crossing  C.  Leeanum  with  C.  Morgania)  is  now 
flowering  for  the  first  time  in  the  Orchid  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Cam- 
berwell.  The  dorsal  sepal  takes  a  great  deal  after 
that  of  C.  Leeanum,  but  is  longer  and  more 
pointed.  It  is  2\  inches  long  and  ^'i  inches 
broad  across  the  centre.  The  upper  two-thirds 
are  white,  thickly  line!  and  spotted  with  violet- 
purple,  extending  almost  to  the  top ;  the  lower 
third  is  yellowish  green,  margined  with  white, 
veined  with  brighter  green  lines  and  thickly 
covered  with  large  chocolate-brown  spots.  The 
petals  are  each  '2f  inches  long,  yellowish  green, 
suiiused  with  light  purple-brown,  thickly  spotted 
with  large  chocolate- brown  spots,  which  extend 
nearly  to  the  tips.  The  outer  edges  are  thickly 
covered  with  dark  brown  hairs.  The  lip  is  reddish 
brown,  shading  to  pale  green,  the  lower  sepal 
green,  spotted  with  brown  at  the  base.  The 
plant  has  four  flowers  expanded. — Stelis. 

OdontoglOBSum  Tdwardi. — Purple  or  pur- 
plish mauve  is  one  of  the  rarest  colours  met  with 
in  the  Odontoglots,  and  in  none  does  it  pervade 
so  comparatively  large  a  portion  of  the  flower  or 
exist  in  so  well  marked  a  shade  as  in  this  species. 
O.  Edwardi  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador, 
its  habitat  being  almost  the  most  southern  of  all 
the  Odontoglots.  It  is  named  after  the  collector, 
Edward  Klaboch,  who  was  the  first  to  discover 
and  introduce  it  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are,  for  an  Odontoglossum,  of 
large  size,  being  ovoid  in  shape,  ih  inches  high, 
and  about  half  as  much  in  thickness.  Each 
carries  a  pair  of  leaves  which  are  quite  narrow 
and  keeled,  and  1  foot  or  more  in  length.  The 
spikes  are  4  feet  high  and  bear  numerous  flowers, 
which  are  each  about  1  inch  across  and  of  a 
purplish  mauve  colour,  except  for  the  crest  of  the 
lip,  which  is  yellow.  The  species  is  now  in  bloom, 
and  the  distinct  and  effective  colour  of  the  blos- 
soms with  their  pleasant  fragrance  makes  it  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  Orchids  in  flower.  It 
first  flowered  in  Mr.  Buchan's  collection  at  South- 
ampton in  January,  1880. 

Pleione  humilis. — The  commoner  and  better 
known  Pleiones,  suchasPlagenariaandP.  precox, 
are  now  long  past  their  flowering  season,  and 
should  have  been  potted  up  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  as  they  commence  rooting  almost  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  have  faded.  In  P.  humilis  we  have  a 
species  which  carries  the  flowering  season  of  the 
genus  well  into  the  new  year,  the  blossoms  being 
as  yet  scarcely  all  expanded.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
pretty  plant,  although  perhaps  scarcely  so  showy 
as  the  two  autumn- flowering  species  just  men 
tioned.  Like  them,  it  is  an  alpine  plant,  coming 
from  the  mountains  of  Nepaul  at  an  elevation  ot 
7000  feet.  Its  flask-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  are  dark 
green  and  taper  at  the  top  into  long  necks,  unlike 
those  of  P.  lagenaria  and  others,  which  have  them 
cut  off  flat  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  3J  inches 
in  diameter  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  pale  rose,  the 
lip  lilac-coloured,  tinged  with  yellow  and  blotched 
with  reddish-brown.  One  or  two  flowers  are  pro 
ducsd  from  each  of  the  new  growths,  two  or  three 
of  which  may  spring  from  the  old  pseudo-bulb. 
Repotting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  past. 

Two  rare  Colcbicums. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry, 
sends  me  two  late  or  early-flowering  kinds  of  these 
"Poison  Crocus"  that  I  had  not  seen  before, 
both  being  Grecian  species,  and  now  in  bloom. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  recent  importation 
may  have  caused  them  to  flower  out  of  season. 
C.  latifolium,  also  known  as  C.  Bivona;  and  C. 
Sibthorpei  (Baker),  is  found  on  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Greeca  at  elevations  of  from  1000 
feet  to  .5000  feet.     It  has  broad,  dark  green  leaves 


and  large  purple  flowers  more  distinctly  chequered 
than  is  usual,  save  perhaps  in  the  C.  Parkinsoni 
of  the  Botanical  Mai/nziue ;  as  a  rule  the  flowers 
precede  the  leaves.  The  other  kind  sent  is  a  very 
distinct  species,  probably  C.  fasciculare  of  Lin- 
niuus  and  of  Boissier.  The  foliage  and  flowers 
appear  together  in  dense  tufts,  and  the  flowers 
shoot  up  from  the  crown  of  three  lots  of  leaves  in 
fascicles  of  three  to  seven  or  more  together.  In 
shape  the  flowers  are  Crocus-like,  the  buds,  how- 
ever, being  more  rhomboidal  in  outline.  The 
flower-tube  is  white,  the  buds  being  of  a  soft  pink 
colour,  shading  to  white  after  full  expansion. — 

F.   W.  BURBIDGE. 

Gomphia  Theophrasta. — One  species  of  Gom- 
phia  has  at  different  times  been  noted  in  the  pages 
of  The  Garden,  viz.,  G.  decorans  or  (i.  olivte- 
formis.  This  is  another  species  of  different  habit, 
but  equally  pretty  ;  it  is  flowering  now  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  has  a  single  slender  stem 
about  6  feet  high,  which  bears  a  crown  of  leaves 
at  the  top.  The  latter  are  dark  green,  toothed, 
broadly  lanceolate,  and  vary  in  length  from  1  foot 
to  I5  feet,  and  in  width  from  3  inches  to  6  inches. 
They  are  of  stiff,  firm  texture,  yet  gracefully 
poised  on  the  stem.  In  habit  this  plant  resembles 
the  Theophrastas,  a  resemblance  no  doubt  which 
suggested  the  specific  name.  The  Kew  plant  bears 
several  branching  panicles,  which  are  about  1  foot 
long.  The  numerous  flowers  are  each  1  inch 
across,  the  flve  petals  being  oblong  and  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow.  The  stamens  are  also  yellow,  and 
stand  erect  in  a  solid  cone-shapod  mass,  as  they 
do  in  G.  decorans.  Gomphia  is  a  large  genus, 
but  these  two  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
cultivated  to  any  extent.  They  are  both  South 
American — probably  Brazilian.  G.  Theophrasta 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  56i2. 

The  Evergreen  or  Holm  Oak  (Quercus 
Ilex).  —  Vour  article  on  "Evergreen  Woods"  in 
last  Garden  (p.  60)  reminds  me  how  rarely  one 
ever  sees  this  beautiful  tree  grouped  or  massed  in 
woods,  or  homelands  and  plantations.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree  all  round  Dublin.  At  Delville,  near 
Glasnevin,  there  are  fine  old  specimens,  as  also 
on  the  lawn  at  Mount  Merrion,  and  they  are  quite 
a  notable  feature  in  the  very  extensive  grounds 
and  beside  the  long  entrance  avenue  at  St.  Ann's, 
Clontarf,  the  Dublin  residence  of  Lord  Ardilam. 
There  are  here  also  some  magnificent  old  trees  of 
varied  habit  and  leafage,  and  from  these  for  many 
years  past  seedlings  have  been;  reared  abundantly 
and  planted  from  time  to  time  in  well-selected 
spots  under  the  owner's  personal  direction. 
Not  only  are  these  splendid  trees  now  ([uite  a 
feature  on  the  place,  but  in  the  future  there 
will  be  beautiful  groves  and  avenues  of  these 
seedlings.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  ever- 
green trees  when  healthy  and  luxuriant,  and 
withstands  wind  well.  For  woods  and  plan- 
tations on  suitable  soils  it  is  a  tree  worth  planting 
by  the  hundred  for  its  all-the-year- round  beauty 
as  well  as  for  shelter  and  cover. — F.  W.  BcR- 
bidge. 

Notes  from  Harrow  Weald.  —  To-day  I 
picked  my  first  outdoor  Narcissus  (N.  minimus), 
and  I  cannot  do  better  than  forward  it  to  you  as 
a  genuine  harbinger  of  the  glorious  Narcissus 
harvest  that  so  many  of  your  readers  look  forward 
to,  and  in  the  more  or  less  ambitious  hope  that  it 
may  be  the  first  you  receive.  This  little  gem  is 
one  of  the  pluckiest  flowers,  for,  whatever  the  winter 
may  have  been  and  whatever  the  spring,  I  have 
never  known  the  first  bloom  to  open  later  than  Feb. 
10  (and  that  was  last  year,  through  ice  and  snow), 
and  each  year  the  clump,  in  a  sheltered  sunny 
corner  by  the  greenhouse  wall,  gets  stronger. 
Crocus  minimus  is  very  lovely  just  now,  open- 
ing wide  to  the  slightest  gleam  of  sunshine. 
It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
hardiest  of  all  the  race.  I  much  prefer  it  to  Crocus 
Imperati,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is 
not  more  frequently  grown.  Perhaps  some  reader 
can  tell  me  why  it  blooms  so  very  much  earlier 
here  than  in  its  native  habitat.  On  two  occasions 
I  have  collected  the  bulbs  in  Corsica  in  full 
flower  at  the  end  of   March  both  at  the  sea  level 
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and   on  higher  ground. — A.  Kingsmill,  Harrow 
Weald. 
Dendrobium  fimbriatum  var.  oculatum. — 

Among  yellow- flowered  Dendrobes  there  are  many 
beautiful  epeeies,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  one 
that  produi'BS  a  richer  and  more  gorgeous  effect 
than  a  well-grown,  well-flowered  plant  of  this 
variety.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Khasia  Hills  and  was 
first  introduced  by  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's collector,  in  1S37.  It hasalsobeendif covered 
in  other  parts  of  the  East.  The  stems  are  2  feet 
to  4  feet  long,  occasionally  more,  tapering  towards 
the  top  and  bearing  on  the  upper  part  pointed, 
shining  green  leaves,  6  inches  long.  The  j)andu- 
lous  racemes  are  freely  produced,  Messrs.  Veitch 
recording  a  plant  bearing  over  1200  flowers. 
Each  raceme  carries  some  eight  or  ten  flowers 
which  are  cf  a  beautiful  rich  golden-yellow  and 
measure  2J  inches  across.  Tlie  lip  is  especially 
lovely  ;  it  is  large  and  spreading,  and  there  is  a 
conspicuous  patch  of  dark  velvety  maroon  filling 
the  centre  ;  the  margin  is  beautifully  fimbriat.ed 
and  the  surface  near  the  margin  is  covered  with 
glistening  processes  which  one  might  compare  to 
the  ice  on  a  frosted  window-pane,  except  that  the 
colour  is  golden  instead  of  silvery.  The  typical 
D.  fimbriatum  is  a  much  rarer  plant  than  the  one 
under  notice,  and  the  relation  of  the  two  would 
probably  be  more  correctly  defined  by  making  it 
the  variety.  It  was,  however,  discovered  first  (by 
Wallich  in  1820),  and  therefore  ranks  as  the  type. 
It  is  not  of  quite  so  sturdy  a  habit  as  var.  oculatum, 
and  the  centre  of  the  lip,  instead  of  having  the 
maroon   blotch,  is  of  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow. 

The  Coco  de  Mer  (Lodoicea  seychellarum). — 
In  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  planted  out  in  one  of 
the  beds  there,  is  a  fine  young  specimen  of  this 
rare  and  magnificent  Palm.  There  is  scarcely 
any  tropical  plant  perhaps  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  futile  attempts  to  introduce 
to  cultivation  as  this.  Numerous  nuts  (com- 
monly called  double  Cocoa-nuts)  have  from  time  to 
time  been  imported,  and  although  they  nearly  all 
made  some  attempt  at  germination,  and  in  one 
case  (in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden)  pushed 
forth  a  young  leaf,  they  all  sooner  or  later  died. 
About  five  or  six  years  ago,  however,  a  couple  of 
nuts  already  germinating  were  sent  to  Kew  from 
the  Seychelle  Islands.  These  have  been  a  com- 
plete success,  and  after  having  been  grown  in  the 
propagating  pits  and  over  the  water-tank  in  the 
Victoria  house,  one  of  them  was  strong  enough 
last  summer  to  take  its  place  in  the  public  col- 
lection cf  Palms.  It  is  a  plant  that  everyone 
interested  in  rare  plants  ought  to  see.  The  seed 
or  nut,  which  is  still  attached  to  the  plant,  is  the 
largest  seed  produced  by  any  member  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  It  consists  of  two  immense  egg- 
shaped  lobes,  and  at  the  time  of  its  introduction 
it  was  I  foot  long  and  1  J  feet  wide.  There  are 
five  leaves  on  the  plant,  the  largest  of  which  has 
a  blade  6  feet  in  length  and  about  7  feet  acro=s. 
They  are  neither  strictly  fan-shaped  nor  pinnate, 
being  more  like  a  pinnate  leaf  which  has  the 
leaflets  united  nearly  to  the  tips.  The  Coco  de 
Mer  has  an  extremely  limited  distribution  in 
Nature,  being  found  only  on  three  small  islets 
belonging  to  the  Seychelles  group.  It  is  there  a 
lofty  Palm,  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  a  noble 
crown  of  leaves  surmounting  the  erect,  perfectly 
straight  stem.  The  Seychelles  were  discovered 
in  174.S,  and  previous  to  that  date  the  large  seeds 
were  occasionally  seen  floating  on  the  ocean.  They 
were  thought  to  be  the  product  of  some  mysterious 
submarine  plant,  and  were  sold  in  Europe  for 
enormous  sums— hence  the  name  of  Coco  de  Mer, 
which  still  clings  to  this  Palm. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— During  the 
past  month  there  occurred  two  cold  and  three 
warm  periods,  but  the  warm  days  greatlv  pre- 
dominated over  the  cold  ones,  while  as  yet  (29lh 
ult.)  there  have  been  only  eix  unseasonably  cold 
nights.  Taking  the  month  as  a  whole  (with  the 
exception  of  1890)  this  has  been  the  warmest 
January  recorded   here  during   the  past  eleven 


years.  On  the  night  preceding  the  29th  the 
exposed  thermometer  showed  7°  of  frost.  Al- 
though the  temperature  of  the  soil  has  fallen 
somewhat  <luring  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  the 
reading  at  1  foot  deep  is  still  about  2',  and  that 
at  2  feet  deep  about  4°,  warmer  than  is  season- 
able. As  far  as  the  month  has  gone,  slightly  less 
than  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen.  If  the  next  two 
days  prove  fine  this  will  be  the  driest  January  for 
eight  years  ;  indeed,  during  the  last  forty-one 
years  there  have  been  only  three  other  Januaries 
with  as  light  a  rainfall.  The  atmosphere  was  re- 
markably dry  for  the  time  of  year  on  the  2Sth, 
the  difference  between  the  readings  of  a  dry  bulb 
thermometer  and  one  with  its  bulb  kept  con- 
stantly moist  amounting  to  as  much  a^  7'  at 
.'?  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  same  day  the 
sun  shone  for  5i  hours,  but  the  three  previous 
days  were  all  very  gloomy.— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Edgings  fjr  flower  beds. — I  have  a  large 
flower  garden  laid  out  here  in  an  abominable 
pattern,  but  I  cannot  change  it.  At  present  all 
the  beds  (about  thirty)  are  edged  with  Box.  I  do 
not  like  the  Box  and  want  to  do  away  with  it. 
Will  any  reader  give  me  the  names  of  some  plants 
to  take  its  place?  For  some  of  them  I  should 
like,  if  possible,  to  get  something  that  would 
flower  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  line.  I 
was  thinking  of  planting  Lychnis  Haageana  round 
some  of  them.  Would  this  be  too  high  ?  I  sup- 
pose some  Sedums  would  be  good,  and  things 
like  Erigeron  mucronatus,  Lamium  aureum, 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Si!enemaritimafl.-pl., 
&c.  What  would  be  the  cheapest  way  to  set 
about  it?-H.  F.  K.,  Ditm/rk-s  X.B. 

Insects  in  Fern  pots  {E.  F.  F.].—I  am  sorry 
your  letter  has  remained  so  long  unanswered,  but 
1  wanted  to  be  quite  certain  I  had  not  overlooked 
anything  in  the  Fern  roots  you  sent.  The  only 
insects  1  could  find  were  a  few  small  white  grubs, 
which  would  eventually  have  become  small  flies. 
Though  no  doubt  injurious  to  the  roots,  they 
must  have  been  present  in  much  greater  abund- 
ance than  in  the  sample  you  sent  to  cause  the 
amount  of  mischief  you  describe.  Ferns  are  often 
attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  black  Vine  weevil, 
which  are  very  plump,  whitish,  with  dark  heads, 
and  generally  lie  in  a  curved  position.  When  full 
grown  they  are  nearly  half  an  inch  long.  Is  it 
possible  that  these  may  be  the  culprits  ?  There 
were  none,  however,  in  the  box. — G.  S.  S. 

A  £50  prize  for  the  best  fruit  and  vege- 
table dryer. — We  learn  that  through  the  Bath  and 
West'  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  which 
will  hold  its  annual  show  at  St.  Albans  from 
May  27  toSJune,  1  next,  the  proprietors  of  the 
IronnioiKjer,  London,  offer  a  prize  of  £50  for  the 
best  machine  for  fruit  and  vegetable  drying.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  offer  may  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  forward  a  machine  which  will  enable 
our  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  to  dry  their  pro- 
ducts, and  so  realise  a  much  higher  price  for  them 
than  they  commonly  do  now  that  the  universal 
practice  is  to  glut  the  markets  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit  directly  it  is  ripe.  Full  particulars  of  the 
competition  will  be  supplied  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Bath  and  West  Society,  Mr.  T.  F.  Plowman, 
4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath,  and  the  machines  will  be 
tried  and  judged  at  the  St.  Albans  show. 

Peat  for  Primulas  (/?.  M'.). — It  is  not  advis- 
able to  use  peat  for  either  Primula  sinensis  (the 
Chinese  Primula)  or  for  P.  obconica.  Leaf-mould 
(one  part)  added  to  good  fibrous  loam  (two  parts) 
makes  the  best  compost,  silver  sand  or  sandy 
road  scrapings  being  added  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  the  soil  porous.  The  only  other  addition 
that  I  recommend  ie  a  small  quantity  of  half-inch 
bones  over  the  crocks,  but  not  enough  even  to 
cover  them.  These  should  only  be  added  when 
the  plants  are  potted  into  their  flowering  pots.  I 
do  not  advise  either  the  use  of  anj*  artificial  com- 
pound in  the  form  of  manure  or  any  natural 
manure  in  preparing  the  compost.  It  is  better  to 
rely  |on  good  soil  for  the  formation  of  the  leaf- 
growth,  otherwise  with  too  rich  soil  there  is  at 


times  a  disposition  to  make  or  develop  leaves  cf 
excessive  size,  and  these  also  in  greater  numbers 
than  is  desirable.  When  the  flower-spikes  are 
about  expanding  their  first  blossoms,  an  occasional 
manurial  stimulant  will  be  beneficial,  but  not  in 
BuflScient  quantity  to  sour  the  soil.  The  potting 
should  be  done  as  firmly  as  possible  with  the 
fingers  and  thumbs.  Large  shifts  or  pots  of  ex- 
cessive size  should  be  avoided.  The  soil  should 
neither  become  too  dry  nor  be  eoddened.  Never 
use  soot  in  any  way  ;  it  is  not  at  all  suitable.  In 
the  north  do  not  repot  later  than  the  end  of  August. 
— Southron. 

Annual  ornamental  Grasses. — Which  aro 
the  best  ornamental  annual  Grasses  to  sow?  I 
want  them  to  arrange  with  cut  flowers  ? — H.  F.  K. 

*»*  The  best  of  these  Grasses  are  Agrostisnebu- 
losa  and  A.  pulchella,  two  most  elegant  and  ex- 
tremely light  kinds  :  Briza  gracilis  and  B.  maxima, 
the  two  prettiest  forms  of  the  Quaking  Grass, 
quite  distinct :  Eragrostis  elegans  (the  Love 
Grass),  one  of  the  best  of  all,  being  in  perfection 
during  August  and  September  ;  Hordeum  juba- 
tum  (the  Squirrel-tail  Grass),  which  resembles 
Barley  in  miniature ;  Lagurus  ovatus  (the 
Hare's-tail  or  Turk's-head  Grass),  very  distinct  in 
every  respect  and  a  beautiful  Grass  ;  Zea  gracil- 
lima  and  Z.  japonica,  for  bold  arrangements  only 
when  well  developed.  In  order  to  have  these 
Grasses  in  their  best  possible  condition  they  should 
be  gathered  whilst  ([uite  fresh  with  the  pollen  on 
them.  If  left  any  longer  the  colour  will  not 
be  so  good,  nor  will  they  keep  so  well.  When 
cut,  as  long  stems  as  possible  should  be  secured, 
but  do  not  place  them  in  water,  the  better  plan 
being  to  arrange  them  lightly  in  vases  at  once, 
keeping  these  away  from  the  light  until  they  are 
dried  and  the  stems  stifl'ened.  The  tufts  of 
Briza  maxima  and  of  Lagurus  ovatus  should  be 
rubbed  to  pieces  in  the  hands  before  sowing. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  March  is  the 
best  time  to  sow,  a  moderately  light,  but  not  tro 
rich  a  soil  being  preferable.  When  the  seed  is 
observed  to  be  coming  up  too  thickly  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  thin  out  the  young  plants  according  to  the 
density  of  growth  in  each  instance. 


Public  Gardens. 


Proposed    recreation    gi'ound  for  Upper 

Sydenham. — A  petition  from  inhabitants  of  Upp(  r 
Sydenham,  presented  by  Mr.  Alderman  Treloar, 
asking  that  a  piece  of  land,  belonging  to  the 
Corporation,  at  Upper  Sydenham,  known  as 
Hollowcombe,  might  be  granted  as  a  free  gift  to 
the  public  for  a  recreation  ground,  was  sent  for 
consideration  to  the  City  Lands  Committee. 

Park  for  Hampstead.— In  furtherance  of  the 
purchase  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park  of  the 
West  End  Hall  Estate,  Hampstead,  the  property 
of  the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Craufurd  Eraser,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  West  Hampstead 
Town  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bond,  M.r.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  project 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  it  was  announced  that  the  price 
asked  by  the  vendors  was  £42,500,  towards  which 
promises  had  been  received  of  contributions- 
amounting  to  about  £4000,  including  £2(i00  from 
Mr.  Henry  Harben,  £500  from  Miss  Harben, 
£300  from  Miss  Miles.  flOO  from  Mr.  Sheritf 
Cooper,  and  £500  from  Mr.  Fletcher. 


Names  of  plants. — 4.— Tbe  Winter  Heliotrope 

(Petasites    fragrans). J.  H.    il. — Gesncra  cinnc- 

barina. 

names  of  fruit. — J.  L.  Eoiinscti. — Pear  Noc- 
velle  Foulvie.  It  is  always  advisable  to  send  three 
speciiiieus.     

The  English  Flower  Garden ;  Design,  vi(us 
and  plans,  ivitli  on  alphaleticnl  description  of  all  tie 
plants  best  suited  for  its  emhellish-nient,  tluir  cultvie 
and  positions.  Fourth  edition.  MediumSvo.  lbs.; 
post  free,  los.  6d. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Whicli  does  mend  Nature :  cliange  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  GERMINATION  OP  UNRIPE 
SEEDS. 
A  BECENT  article  in  a  contemporary  on  Mr. 
J.  C.  Arthur's  paper  {Gardeiurs'  Chrvnide,  p. 
110)  is  very  suggestive,  and  ought  to  lead  to 
some  very  interesting  practical  applications  on 
the  part  of  gardeners  and  amateurs.  Of  course, 
it  has  long  been  known  that  many  seeds  will 
germinate  long  before  they  are  ripe  enough  to 
be  kept  or  preserved  in  a  dry  condition.  In 
a  word,  it  is  evident  that  from  a  gardener's 
point  of  view  seeds  are  ripe  enough  to  germinate 
and  grow  long  before  they  are  ripe  enough  for 
the  seedsmen  and  the  millers.  The  behaviour 
of  grain  crops,  such  as  Wheat,  after  a  cold  and 
wet  season  is  a  case  in  point,  much  corn  being 
lost  by  its  growing  in  the  ear,  in  some  cases 
even  before  it  is  cut,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
sheaves  and  the  stocks,  during  prolonged  wet 
harvest  weather.  The  worse  the  grain  is  deve- 
loped from  a  miller's  point  of  view,  the  more 
readily  it  seems  to  grow,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
power  of  growth  seems  to  be  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  its  stowage  or  grinding  qualities.  In 
effect  it  is,  as  stated,  a  weakening  of  the  link  that 
binds  one  generation  to  another  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and,  of  course,  we  know  that  weakened 
plants  are  as  a  rule  more  precocious  and 
very  often  more  fertile  than  the  strongest 
ones.  I  do  not  say  that  their  offspring  are  as 
well  fitted  for  a  natural  existence,  or  that  they 
are  as  healthy  and  strong  or  as  long-lived  as 
those  from  well  ripened  seeds  ;  all  I  say  is  that 
they  are  generally  more  precocious  and  often 
more  numerous. 

It  is  after  all  a  mere  question  of  nutrition, 
and,  in  connection  with  Melon  seeds,  I  may  say 
that  it  was,  and  is  even  still,  a  rule  for  gardeners 
to  carry  Cucumber,  Melon,  Tomato  and  other 
seeds  in  their  waistcoat  pockets  for  a  week  or 
two  or  even  longer  previous  to  sowing  them.  A 
still  older  plan  was  to  keep  the  seeds  in  a  dry 
cupboard  or  drawer  for  a  year  or  two  before  they 
were  sown,  the  result  being  in  each  case  sub- 
stantially the  same,  viz.,  a  weakening  of  the 
seed,  which  caused  earlier  fertility — in  other 
words,  loss  of  energy  in  the  seeds,  caused  a 
vegetative  growth  less  rampant,  and  one  result 
of  this  in  the  case  of  dioecious  plants  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  female  flowers  or  a  stronger  deve- 
lopment of  the  female  portion  of  hermaphrodite 
blossoms,  and,  cf  course,  a  larger  crop  of  fruits 
in  numbers,  though  possibly  not  always  larger  in 
bulk  or  in  weight. 

All  this  is  far  from  being  as  trivial  as  to  some 
it  may  perchance  appear,  since,  by  altering  the 
richness  of  the  soil  in  which  seedling  plants  are 
grown,  we  can  in  some  cases  prolong  or  accen- 
tuate the  differences  in  cropping  obtainable  by 
sowing  fully  grown,  but  unripe  seeds.  By 
"  unripe  "  I  mean  to  convey  the  notion  of  seeds 
that  are  ripe  enough  to  grow,  but  not  ripe 
enough  to  dry  and  keep  or  preserve.  One  of 
the  very  earliest  records  I  have  met  with  having 
a  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  of  difficious  seeds  being  varied 
according  to  varied  nutrition  is  in  Threlkeld's 
"  Synopsis  Stirpium  Hibernicarum,"  published 
in  Dublin  in  1727.  Under  the  heading  of 
"  Cannabis  mas  (male  Hemp),"  Threlkeld  speaks 


as  follows  :  "  The  male  Hemp  (female)  has  the 
seed,  the  female  (male)  only  flowers,  yet  both 
are  procreated  from  the  same  seed.  The  more 
attentive  husbandmen  observe  that  in  a  fat  soil 
you  have  more  of  the  male  Hemp,  in  a  lean  soil 
more  of  the  female,  or,  where  it  is  sown  too 
thick  and  so  wants  nutritious  juice,  it  is  female. 
This  is  a  devouring  plant  and  requires  well- 
dunged  ground,  as  Hops  do."  Threlkeld's  in- 
version of  the  sexes  was  usual  at  the  time  when 
the  largest  plants  were  dubbed  "  males,"  and 
the  smaller  or  more  slender  "  female,"  of 
which  onr  Male  Fern  and  Lady  Fern  serve 
to-day  as  examples.  Making  this  allowance, 
we  perceive  that  the  husbandmen  had  reached 
to  a  state  of  knowledge  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  that  is  even  to-day  not  generally  "  under- 
standed  of  the  people."  It  is  very  probable 
that  by  applying  the  facts  suggested,  let  us 
say,  to  the  rearing  of  seedling  Hops,  a  stronger, 
hardier,  and  more  fertile  race  or  strain  could  be 
obtained.  In  the  animal  kingdom  similar  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  by  the  feeding  and 
starving  of  frog  spawn,  as  mentioned  in  Geddes' 
and  Thompson's  "Evolution  of  Sex,"  a  book 
of  great  interest,  but  one  singularly  weak  in 
its  vegetable  biology  as  compared  with  its  zoo- 
logical information. 

The  practical  point  for  cultivators  is  to  note 
that  they  can  within  certain  limits  actually 
influence  the  progeny  of  direcious  and  monoe- 
cious plants  such  as  Melons,  Cucumbers, 
Gourds,  Hemp,  Hops,  Aucubas,  Nepenthes, 
&c.,  so  far  as  the  proportions  of  male  and 
female  flowers,  or  male  and  female  plants  are 
concerned.  There  are  various  other  ways,  how- 
ever, often  available  to  gain  or  to  facilitate  the 
same  end  ;  for  example,  a  starved  plant  yields 
more  male  flowers  and  a  well-fed  one  more 
females,  so  that  even  the  seed  may  have  a  vege- 
tative, apart  from  a  sexual,  bias  or  tendency 
given  to  it  while  still  connected  with  the  mother 
plant.  Again,  we  see  that  unripe  seed  tends 
to  afford  plants  yielding  an  earlier  crop  than 
does  well-ripened  seed,  but  practically  a  simi- 
lar result  may  sometimes  be  gained  by  sow- 
ing well-ripened  seeds  in  a  poor  soil,  taking  care 
nc>t  to  water  the  seedlings  too  freely  ;  but,  as 
previously  remarked,  all  other  factors  being 
equal,  unripe  seed  or  seeds  that  have  been  kept 
dry  a  long  time  is  the  more  precocious  all  the 
same. 

In  this  connection  we  may  consider  how 
many  of  our  field  and  garden  crops,  usually  in- 
creased by  vegetative  methods  rather  than  by 
seeds,  rapidly  deteriorate,  even  under  the  best 
and  most  varied  of  cultural  conditions.  The 
Potato,  the  Vine,  the  Sugar-cane,  as  well  as  the 
Hop  plant  are  well-known  examples.  Nature 
not  only  abhors  continual  self -fertilisation,  but 
she  also  hates,  in  only  a  slightly  less  degree,  con- 
tinual vegetative  propagation  from  cuttings  or 
grafts,  &c.  All  cultivated  life  shows  a  tendency 
to  degradation,  and  a  wearing- out  process  is  con- 
tinually going  on,  and  all  our  cultural  methods 
with  such  crops — viz  ,  change  of  soil  and  climate 
and  abundance  of  suitable  food — are  merely 
palliative  and  no  cure.  Good  culture  retards 
the  process  of  wearing  out,  but  does  not  prevent 
it  in  the  end.  The  real  new  life  or  renewal 
must  be  by  seeds. 

The  genus  Primrose  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
come  very  eratically  and  unequally  from  seeds 
that  have  been  dried  and  stored  after  thorough 
ripening.  On  the  other  hand,  seeds  gathered 
long  before  the  capsules  or  seed  vessels  burst 
open  and  sown  at  once  germinate  much  earlier 
and  abundantly,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  plants  and  flowers.  After  all,  this  is  only 
what  Nature  shows  us  every  day,  by  sowing  her 
s  soon  as    they  are  ripe  or  as  s>oon  as 


the  seed  vessels  open,  which  is  often  long  before 
the  seeds  are  ripe  from  a  seedman's  jjoint  of 
view. 

Of  course  seed  sowing  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  plant  culture,  and  I  have 
for  many  years  been  continually  carrying  out 
experiments  in  sowing  seeds  direct  from  the 
parent  plants,  that  is,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
reach  the  germination  stage,  as  well  as  in  the 
spring  after  they  had  become  thoroughly  ripe 
and  had  been  kept  in  a  dry  cupboard  all  the 
winter.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  been 
most  successful  with  the  newly-sown  seeds. 
They  germinate  earlier  and  more  equally,  they 
afford  plants  that  flower  earlier,  are  dwarfer 
and  more  compact  in  habit,  and  are  frequently 
more  fertile,  i.e.,  become  better  seed- bearers 
themselves  from  the  gardener's  point  of  view, 
which  is,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  always  more  or 
less  diflerent  from  what  may  be  called  Nature's 
point  of  view.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to 
hear  the  experience  of  other  cultivators  who 
raise  seedlings  of  garden  plants,  such  as  Rev. 
C.  Wolley-Dod,  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Mr. 
R.  Lindsay,  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  and  many  of  our  successful  trade 
growers  of  florists'  flowers  could  afford  much 
valuable  information.  I  have  rarely  read  a 
more  suggestive  paper,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  new  early  flowering  or  fruiting  strains  of 
garden  plants  will  utilise  the  hints  thrown  out 
for  their  guidance. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  continued  sowing  of 
rath-ripe  seeds  is  conducive  to  precocity,  and 
also  to  an  enhanced  crop  of  flowers  and  fruits 
in  proportion  to  the  vegetative  area  of  the  plant  ; 
in  a  word,  the  dynamic  force  of  a  plant  is  altered, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  production  of  one  kind  of 
growth  or  produce  at  the  expense  of  another, 
and  the  best  results  will,  of  course,  be  gained 
by  a  course  of  rich  feeding  when  leaf,  root,  or 
stem  crops  are  sought  for,  but  in  the  case  of 
flowers  and  of  fruits  the  method  of  culture  must 
be  one  of  judiciously  withholding  all  surplus 
nutriment  until  after  the  desired  results  are 
evident  and  the  initial  budding  or  the  actual 
fruit  setting  is  fully  assured,  when  a  more 
liberal  course  of  treatment  may  be  adopted 
with  safety  and  advantage. 

F.  W.  BuKBIDtiE. 


Earliness  of  bulbs.  —  As  a  proof  of  the 
exceptional  mildness  of  the  winter  thus  far,  I 
may  mention  that  Snowdrops  in  a  sheltered 
wood  behind  the  kitchen  garden  here  are  fast 
opening  their  bloesoms  and  will  soon  present  a 
sheet  of  snowy  whiteness.  Not  only  are  all 
varieties  of  Narcissi,  Tulips  and  other  bulbous 
plants  which  were  covered  with  rough  leaf-mould 
to  prepare  them  for  forcing  much  earlier  than 
usual,  but  also  all  those  planted  in  open  beds  and 
borders.  I  grow  a  large  quantity  of  late  flower- 
ing bulbs  for  the  London  season  in  pots  and 
boxes,  and  am  afraid  I  shall  this  season  experience 
some  difficulty  in  retarding  them  to  the  usual 
date.  With  a  view  to  securing  a  more  gradual 
growth  in  their  earlier  stages,  I  intend  next 
autumn  placing  the  boxes  and  pots  behind  a  north 
wall  instead  of  in  the  frame-yard  facing  south. 
Those  who  contemplate  planting  more  bulbs  and 
recjuire  bloom  for  the  London  season  would  do 
well  to  use  north  borders  as  much  as  possible,  as 
the  ditiiculty  with  the  Narciss  section  is  not  to 
get  abundance  of  flower,  but  to  avoid  a  glut  and 
secure  a  long  succession.— J.  C,  Xetrarl: 

Plants  in  sun  or  shade. --Apropos  of  what 
Mr.  Burbidge  says  at  page  76,  I  may  remark  that 
when  I  was  in  Ryde  three  weeks  ago  (from  which 
place,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  driven  out  by  the 
doctor  for  a  time)  my  gardener  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  large  pocket  full  of  Hellebores  wh;ch 
were  growing  in  very  ordinary  loam  and  blosscm- 
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ing  as  I  have  never  seen  any  others  do  anywhere 
else.  Certainly  the  large  number  which  I  have 
in  my  carefully  prepared  beds  were  a  long  way 
behind  them,  though  fairly  well  in  bloesora  in 
most  cases.  The  odd  thing  about  the  more  pros- 
perous plants  is,  that  I  full  well  remember  when 
1  put  them  on  the  rock  garden  some  five  or  six 
j'ears  ago  that  I  thought  to  mvself  this  is  sure  to 
be  all  wiong,  but  they  wi      .,  jp  a  vacant 

space  for  a  time  and  can  be  then  taken  away. 
Contrary,  however,  to  all  expectation,  they  are  as 
happy  under  their  present  circumstances  as  they 
could  possibly  be.  A  hotter,  drier,  more  sun- 
shiny spot  could  hardly  be  conceived.  It  seems 
to  me  to  illustrate  very  forcibly  what  Mr.  Bur- 
bidgo  says  about  sun  r.  shade.  I  think — but  I  am 
not  ([uite  sure,  as  I  am  away  from  home— that 
they  are  of  the  green-stemmed  variety,  and  cer- 
tainly these  Hellebores  are  very  valuable  and 
very  be.iutiful  indeed.  I  attribute  the  ease  with 
which  so  many  plants  bear  full  sunshine  in  my 
garden  to  the  moietureladen  atmosphere  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  is 
a  great  gain  to  be  noticed  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  this.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  much 
more  vivid  and  attractive  than  under  opposite 
conditions.  To  take  one  example  out  of  many 
that  might  be  given,  Heuchera  sanguinea  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  when  little  sun- 
shine has  been  enjoyed. — H.  Ewiiank. 

Propagating  herbaceous  Phloxes.— I  have 
noticed  the  remarks  at  page  68  by  Mr.  Jenkins 
in  reference  to  propagating  these  useful  autumn 
flowering  plants.  Mr.  Jenkins  says  that  the 
whole  of  a  large  nurseryman's  collection  was  pro- 
pagated from  autumn  cuttings.  One  is  tempted 
to  ask  why,  as  cuttings  are  so  easily  obtained  in 
the  spring  from  the  thinning  out  of  superfluous 
growths  and  the  cuttings  never  fail.  I  can  quite 
understand  a  dealer  wishing  to  get  up  a  large  stock 
striking  cuttings  whenever  or  wherever  he  can 
get  them,  but  I  never  have  in  my  mind  this  class 
of  men  when  I  write  an\-thing  for  the  readers  of 
The  (Garden.  I  am  thinking  of  amateurs  and 
gardeners,  and  what  I  find  answers  well  in  my 
own  experience  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
will  do  for  others.  Large  numbers  of  plants  are 
not  required  :  an  easy  and  sure  system  is  best. 
Your  readers  have  both  methods  before  them,  and 
they  can  have  cuttings  struck  this  spring  that 
will  give  good  spikes  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year,  or  they  can  wait  until  autumn  and  follow 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  they  will  have 
good  flowering  plants  in  1807.— J.  DoiciLAS. 

It  is   very  interesting  to  learn   from  Mr. 

Jenkins  of  the  late  Mr.  Parker's  method  of  in- 
creasing stock,  especially  for  trade  purposes. 
To  very  many  persons  who  have  gardens  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  they  should  be 
as  little  as  jiossible  troubled  with  the  winter 
housing  of  plants,  and  especially  of  hardy  ones, 
such  as  autumn-struck  Phloxes  may  be,  for  even 
if  so  hardy  these  recently  rooted  plants  must  be 
of  necessity  kept  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  all 
the  winter.  But  where  there  are  already  strong 
roots  of  Phloxes  in  a  garden,  it  is  very  possible,  by 
taking  off  short  and  then  very  stout  shoots  as 
cuttings  quite  early  in  the  spring  and  inserting 
them  thickly  into  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and 
standing  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  even  under  a 
handlight,  to  induce  the  majority  of  these  cut- 
tings to  root,  and  in  a  few  weeks  become  stout 
plants.  In  that  stage  planted  out  into  garden  bor- 
ders singly  or  in  trebles,  or  into  beds  in  bulk,  at 
12  inches  apart,  especially  if  the  soil  has  been 
deeply  worked  and  fairly  manured,  the  bloom  pro- 
duct is  of  the  finest.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that 
spring  propagation  of  these  beautiful  hardy 
plants  is  not  more  commonly  adopted. — A.  D. 

Colchicum  Bivonae.  — .\bout  ten  years  my 
son  sent  me  from  Gibraltar  some  bulbs  of  Colchicum 
which  he  had  dug  up  near  the  rock.  On  consult- 
ing Willkommand  l.ango,"  Flora  of  Spain, "I  found 
that  C.  Bivon:i'  is  the  only  Colchicum  found  at 
Gibraltar,  and  so  I  have  always  called  them  by 
that  name.  As  far  as  increasing  and  growing  in 
healthy  way,  they  are  satisfactory,  but  the 
o:»ering,  which  takes  place  between  the  end  of 


October  and  the  end  of  March,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  season,  is  somewhat  disturbed  by 
the  English  winter.  Having  said  this  much  in 
reference  to  iir.  Burbidge's  note  in  The  Garden 
on  page  8!),  headed  "Two  rare  Colchicums,"  I 
wish  to  call  that  gentleman's  attention  and  the 
attention  of  others  who  take  any  interest  in  it  to 
the  ambiguity  of  the  name  'J.  Bivona-.  The 
diagnosis  of  some  of  the  many  Colchicums  of 
Southern  Europe  is  so  difficult,  that  I  offer  no 
opinion  about  it,  but  E.  Boissier,  who  studied  the 
flora  of  Spain  as  wellas  that  of  Greece,  says  that  C. 
latifolium  of  Sibthorpe's  "Flora  Grseca  "  is  a  widely 
different  plant  [lowji-  dijfert  are  his  words)  from 
C.  Bivonai  of  Gussone,  which  has  wrongly  been 
adopted  by  Greek  botanists  as  a  synonym  of  it. 
E.  Boissier  further  says  that  Sibthorpe's  portrait 
of  C.  latifolium  represent.'*  the  floweis  of  that 
species  mixed  with  leaves  of  C.  byzantinum.  I  find 
in  fact  that  both  "Index  Kewensis"  and  the  Kew 
Hand-list  have  dropped  Sibthorpe's  name  of  C. 
latifolium  for  the  Greek  species  and  adopted  Mr. 
Baker's  name  of  C.  Sibthorpei,  which  both  the 
catalogues  above  referred  to  consider  a  distinct 
species  from  C.  Bivona?  (Gussone),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily.  I 
believe  this  is  the  latest  authority  on  these  species. 
Both  Nyman's  "Conspectus"  and  Willkomm  and 
Lange,  "Flora  of  Spain,"  make  the  two  names 
synonymous.  —  C.  Wolley-Dod,  Edge  Hnll, 
Malpua. 

EDGINGS  FOPv  FLOWER  BEDS. 

I  DO  not  think  that  "  H.  F.  K"  (p.  !10)  could 
do  better  than  put  rough  and  not  too  regular 
stone  or  reck  edgings  around  his  flower  beds 
in  place  of  the  Box  he  desires  to  remove.  If 
good  soft  stone  is  to  he  found  in  the  vicinity, 
the  cost  will  be  little  beyond  the  labour. 
Either  granite  or  limestone  may  be  used,  but  if 
procurable,  red  sandstone  is  better  in  colour  and 
suits  most  plants,  as  it  is  both  softer  and 
cooler,  and  holds  water  better  than  most  other 
rocks.  The  stones  should  slope  gradually  from 
the  gravel  paths  and  be  firmly  embedded  in  the 
soil.  On  such  edgings  most  hardy  rock  and 
alpine  plants,  such  as  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Gen- 
tians, Sempervivums,  Ericas.  Arenaria  montana, 
the  dwarf  Bellflowers,  and  Erinus  alpinus,  will 
succeed.  Ramondia,  Edelweiss,  and  the  alpine 
Toadflax  are  quite  happy  on  such  edgings,  as 
also  are  the  hardy  Cyclamens,  Hepaticas  and 
Primulas,  dwarf  Irises,  all  the  small  growing 
hardy  bulbs  such  as  Snowdrops,  tScillas,  Narcissi, 
Crocuses,  Colchicums,  and  many  others.  Many 
delicate  or  dainty  little  plants  apt  to  be  lost  or 
hoed  off,  or  covered  up  and  lost  on  large  borders 
by  coarse  growing  things,  are  perfectly  safe  on 
these  low  edgings  of  stones. 

A  large  Italian  garden  at  Carton,  Maynooth, 
Co.  Kildare,  was  arranged  as  above  with  stone 
edgings  instead  of  Box  some  years  ago,  and  the 
result  was  and  is  most  satisfactory.  The  garden 
was  formerly  bedded  out,  but  it  is  now  richly 
planted  with  all  the  best  herbaceous  plants,  the 
low  edgings  of  rough  stones  being  devoted  to 
dwarf  rock  plants  and  alpines,  and  it  is  beautiful 
and  interesting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Mossy 
or  Lichen-covered  stones  may  often  be  obtained 
and  used  on  these  low  and  informal  edgings  with 
charming  effect. — F.  W.  Burbidce. 

It  would  have  been   an  easier  matter  to 

reply  fully  to  "  H.  F.  K.,  Dumfries,"  had  it  been 
stated  whether  the  flower  beds  are  used  for  hardy 
flowers  only,  or  whether  for  the  usual  bedding 
plants.  Assuming,  however,  the  beds  are  devoted 
to  hardy  flowers,  "  H.  F.  K.'  will  find  the  follow- 
ing suitable  for  the  margins  :  Saxifraga  Camposi 
(Wallacei),  S.  muscoides  purpurea,  S.  granulata 
plena,  Ssdum  spectabile.  Lychnis  alpina,  L.  vis- 
caria  rubra  plena,  a  dwarfer  plant  of  tuft«d 
growth,  readily  increased,  and  in  all  ways  prefer- 
able to  the  forms  of  L.  Haageana,  which  grow 
(juite  2  feet  when  established.  Hepaticas  would 
make  charming  subjects  for  a  ])artially  shaded 
bed.  Iris  pumila  in  variety,  Ibetis  correafolia, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  Gentiana 


acaulis,  Erigeron  aurantiacus.  Aster  alpinus, 
Dielytra  eximia.  Phlox  setacea  in  variety,  Hutch- 
insia  alpina,  Achillea  umbellata,  A.  tomentosa, 
Acantholimon  glumaceum,  the  Aubrietias,  and 
such  Campanulas  as  carpatica,  turbinata,  pumila, 
pumila  alba  would  also  answer.  Megasea  cordi- 
folia purpurea  for  one  of  the  bolder  beds.  Primula 
rosea  and  Sieboldi  vars.  where  some  shade  is  pos- 
sible, Silene  alpestris,  and  Thaliotrum  minus  and 
adiantifolium  may  also  be  used.  Apart  from  these, 
the  Tufted  Pansies  are  a  host  in  themselves— Bul- 
lion, yellow;  True  Blue,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
white;  Mrs.  Chas.  Turner, purple-crimson;  Archie 
Grant,  deep  violet,  being  excellent  for  the  purpose. 
Then  if  a  sort  of  combination  were  desired,  this 
may  be  secured  by  planting  Crocuses,  Chiono- 
doxa,  Scillas,  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  and  the 
like  between  the  tufts  of  such  dwarf  subjects  as 
Aubrietias,  in  allinstancesso  that  the  bulbs  should 
precede  the  other  plants  in  their  flowering.  Many 
of  the  plants  named  above  may  be  increased  to 
any  extent  by  division,  and  strong  plants  secured 
at  once  and  pulled  to  pieces  would,  with  care  and 
a  good  soil  to  root  into,  quickly  make  a  show. 
Others,  as  the  Aubrietias,  Primula  rosea  and 
Campanulas,  may  be  obtained  from  seeds,  while 
the  Tufted  Pansies  may  now  be  had  abundantly 
in  rooted  cuttings.  Indeed,  by  the  adoption  of 
these  latter  in  variety  and  the  ufe  of  tuberous 
Begonias  with  Dactylis  elegantissima,  some  really 
effective  edgings  may  easily  be  secured  this  year 
while  a  stock  of  the  more  permanent  subjects 
was  being  raised.  I  may  mention  that  in  hot 
and  dry  soils  Lamium  aureum,  mentioned  by 
"H.  F.  K.,"  is  liable  to  scorch.  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  if  a  success  generally  in  Dumfries, 
would  make  a  beautiful  plant ;  in  many  gardens, 
however,  this  lovely  thing  (juickly  goes  rusty  or 
patchy.  Silene  maritima  pi.  makes  a  charming 
carpet  on  level  ground  and  on  rockwork,  but  is 
not  so  good  for  edgings  as  aie  the  dwarf  and 
ever-fragrant  Pinks  (see  illustration  in  The  Gar- 
den- of  June  30,  1804),  and  to  these  I  would  give 
the  preference  in  this  case,  not  only  for  their 
fragrance,  but  for  their  freedom  of  flowering  as 
well  as  their  value  for  the  purpose  indicated. — 
E.  J. 


Tiarella  cordifolia. — Mr.  Burrell  inquires  as 
to  the  suitability  of  this  plant  for  pot  culture.  I 
have  repeatedly  grown  it  to  quite  a  large  size  as 
an  exhibition  plant  in  a  collection  of  hardy  plants. 
Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  I  exhibited  large 
pliints  of  it  at  South  Kensington  and  also  at  the 
Manchester  Botanic  Gardens.  When  seen  in  large 
examples  and  bearing  some  two  or  three  dozen  of 
its  frail  pyramids  of  blossom,  it  is  always  an  in- 
teresting plant  and  one  that  is  sure  to  attract  at- 
tention. Not  the  least  of  its  charms  is  its  beauti- 
ful foliage.  Its  tufted  growth  renders  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  permanent  edgings  to  beds  of 
larger  plants  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  To 
secure  large  examples  in  this  way  it  is  best  to 
plant  them  out  in  a  half-shady  border  of  light, 
rich,  and  deep  soil.  For  exhibition  I  potted  the 
plants  usually  in  September  or  early  October, 
plunging  them  in  the  open.  This  planting  out 
always  secured  abundance  of  vigorous  leaves  that 
completely  hid  the  pot,  the  plant  flowering  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  May. — J. 

Snowdrops  are  now  showing  their  flower  buds, 
and  will  shortlj-  carpet  the  soil  with  their  snow- 
white  blossoms.  The  common  single  and  double 
kinds  are  among  the  fairest  of  garden  flowers,  and 
we  have  now  others  such  as  G.  Elwesi  and  plicatus 
which  have  much  Larger  flowers  and  should  find  a 
place  in  all  gardens  where  early  blooming  hardy 
flowers  are  valued.  In  the  woodland,  orchard  and 
meadow  the  Snowdrop  should  be  freely  planted, 
for  once  well  established  the  bulbs  increase  and 
the  purity  of  the  flowers  is  better  displayed  than 
when  they  spring  from  the  bare  earth.  'There  are 
many  places  in  gardens  both  large  and  small  where 
Snowdrops  can  be  planted  to  remain  undisturbed 
from  year  to  year  and  where  few  other  things 
would  thrive.  They  are  quite  at  home  under  de- 
ciduous trees  and  among  shrubs,  where  they  bloom 
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and  complfite  their  growth  before  they  get  densely 
shaded.— Byfleet. 


WATER  LILIES  IN  SMALL  GABDENS. 

The  annexed  illustration  represents  a  portion 
of  my  tiny  Lily  pool,  which  has  given  me  so 
much  pleasure  the  last  two  or  three  summers, 
that  I  am  desirous  of  inducing  other  owners  of 
small  gardens  to  follow  suit  by  showing  that 
water  gardens  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  big 
ponds  in  big  places.  My  Lily  pool  is  about 
12  feet  by  8  feet,  the  margin  on  one  side 
being  somewhat  uneven,  depth  18  inches,  the 
interior  lined  with  brick  and  cemented.  Some 
rockwork  runs  all  round  to  break  up  hard  lines. 
The  water  supply  is  from  the  house  main,  and 
there  is  a  plug  to  let  the  water  off,  just  like  a 
bath.  My  practice  is  only  to  empty  the  pool 
entirely  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  to  let  out 
about  half  every  few  weeks  in  summer  and  fill 


70°,  and  to  this  and  the  full  sunshine  I  attri- 
bute a  good  deal  of  my  success,  such  as  it  is. 
Eighteen  inches  may  seem  to  many  to  be  in- 
sufficiently deep,  and  in  colder  climates  perhaps 
it  would  be  ;  but  here  we  have  comparatively 
little  frost,  and  so  far  I  ha^e  seen  no  damage, 
although  on  several  occasions  I  have  walked  on 
the  ice  and  seen  the  gold  fish  swimming  about 
beneath  my  feet. 

As  to  varieties,  I  began  with  the  common 
white  Water  Lily  (Nymphrea  alba).  Finding  it 
do  fairly  well,  I  obtained  in  1893  N.  Marliacea 
Chromatella  and  N.  odorata  rubra  from  M. 
Marliac,  Temple-sur-Lot,  Garonne,  France. 
These  doing  well,  I  added  last  year  N.  odorata 
exquisita,  N.  odorata  alba,  N.  Laydekeri  rosea, 
N.  pygm;ea  and  N.  p.  helveola.  The  flowers 
of  all  these,  although  the  plants  were  received 
iu  April,  were  quite  small,  and  I  am  hoping  for 
a  finer  show  this  Tear. 


do.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  none  of  the 
kinds  I  have  named  except  Laydekeri  rosea  are 
dear,  averaging  about  2s.  or  23.  (id.  each, 
some  much  less,  and  they  travel  admirably  by 
post.  If  a  larger  pond  be  desired,  I  would 
suggest  the  length  being  increased,  not  the 
breadth,  and  that  it  bo  accessible  from  both 
sides.  A  very  pretty  addition  to  the  Lilies  is 
the  Cape  Pondweed,  which  is  curious,  pretty 
and  fragrant,  while  some  gold  fish  add  another 
note  to  the  colour  scale.  These  have  done  very 
well  with  me.  The  old  ones  have  been  nearly 
four  years  in  the  pool,  and  numerous  young  ones 
have  appeared.  Gbeenwooh  Pni. 

Monhstoivn,  Co.  Dublin. 


Water  Lilies  in  a  garden.    From  a  'photograph  by  Mr.  Qreenwood  PirUj  Duhlin. 


up  from  the  top.  The  gardener  fills  his  cans 
from  it  also,  and  thus  a  fair  amount  of  change 
takes  place.  (In  no  account  run  off  the  water 
during  bright  weather,  as  the  leaves  are  very 
tender,  and  ten  minutes'  hot  sunshine  without 
water  beneath  will  wither  up  everything.  A 
dull,  showery  day  or  late  evening  should  be 
chosen.  The  necessity  for  occasional  cleaning 
involves  the  plants  being  grown  in  boxes,  while 
small  in  pots,  which  is  a  disadvantage,  as  the 
flowers  do  not  come  so  large  as  when  the 
plants  are  growing  m  rich  alluvial  mud,  but 
there  is  some  compensation  in  being  able  to  get 
close  to  them,  and  even  smell  them,  which  is 
not  always  easy  to  do  on  larger  sheets  of  water. 
My  pool  is  situated  in  full  sunshine  and  shel- 
tered from  cold  winds.  These  circumstances, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  current 
through  it,  cause  the  water,  which  is  compara- 
tively shallow,  to  become  very  warm,  often  over 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  beauty  of 
my  little  pool  when  1  .=ay  that  I  have  fre- 
quently had  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers  open 
at  a  time,  white,  yellow  and  rose  of  various 
sizes  and  shades,  and  numerous  buds  to  foUow. 
The  leaves  of  N.  Marliacea  Chromatella  and  N. 
pygmasa  helveola  are  very  pretty,  being  beauti- 
fully marbled  with  deep  red.  These  as  well  as 
some  other  of  Marliac's  hybrids  continue  flower- 
ing much  longer  than  the  common  kind  ;  in  fact 
there  are  buds  on  them  now  (Jan.  25). 

Anyone  contemplating  such  a  LUy  pool 
should  set  to  work  without  delay,  and  the 
plants  should  be  ordered  at  once,  so  that  they 
may  be  in  their  permanent  quarters  in  April, 
and  have  the  whole  summer  before  them  to  get 
established.  In  my  opinion  one  of  the  great 
secrets  is  full  sunshine,  although  M.  Marliac 
gays  they  will  succeed  iu  sun  or  shade.  Still 
they  get  more  sun  in  Southern  France  than  we 


,  SisyrincMums.— A  little-known  genus,  and 
one  may  go  into  very  many  gardens  without  meet- 

!  ing  any  variety  of  it  except,  it  may  be,  occasion- 
ally the  old  californicum.  Grandiflorum,  however, 
is  well  worth  growing,  and  a  very  charm- 

ing  combination  can   be  effected  if  nice 

bold  groups  are  allowed  to  come  natur- 
ally out  of  a  carpet  of  Tufted  Pansie?. 
My  object  in  now  calling  attention  to 
the  family  is  to  caution  anyone  acquir- 
ing it  for  the  first  time  against  accept- 
ing it  as  quite  hardy.  Two  members 
of  the  family  quite  unprotected  in  the 
open  border  perished  last  February. 
Where,  however,  a  thick  mulching  was 
about  the  plants  they  came  up  again  in 
the  spring,  and  it  is,  therefore,  advis- 
able either  to  give  such  a  mulching  in 
early  winter  or  to  lift  a  certain  num- 
ber of  plants,  divide  into  as  many  pieces 
as  are  likely  to  be  required  for  another 
season,  and  keep  through  the  winter 
under  slight  protection.  If,  however, 
there  is  not  the  time  to  attend  to  this, 
the  mulching  will  preserve  the  plants 
provided  it  is  of  sufficient  thickness. 
Although  californicum  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  grandiflorum  and  its  variety, 
it  is  a  useful  plant  for  rough  places  in 
shrubberies.  Once  planted  it  will  seed 
and  come  up  in  all  directions  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  have  it  mixed  with  a  colony 
of  Foxgloves,  the  two  plants  associating 
very  well  and  clothing  a  bare  slope  that 
is  hardly  worth  planting  with  choicer 
things. — E.  BuRRELL. 

Christmas  Boses.  —  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge's  interesting  notes  on  these 
charming  flowers  (p.  34)  are  especially 
valuable  from  the  amateur's  point  of 
view,  containing,  as  they  do,  a  list  of 
the  varieties  arranged  in  order  of  merit. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  accords  the 
pride  of  place  to  my  favourite  altifolius. 
When  this  takes  kindly  to  the  soil  in 
South  Devon  it  is  simply  grand.  Curi- 
ously enough,  however,  it  appears  some- 
times to  get  sick  of  the  soil  in  which  for 
many  years  it  has  flourished  and  bloomed  abun- 
dantly, a  case  in  point  being  furnished  by  the  well- 
known  hybridiserof  Hellebores  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Burbidge  as  having  been  the  possessor  of  the  finest 
blooms  of  H.  altifolius  that  he  had  ever  seen.  That 
gentleman  informed  me  not  long  since  that  alti- 
folius had  ceased  to  thrive  iu  his  garden,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  allowed  that  if  he  is  unable  to 
keep  it  in  good  health,  no  amount  of  knowledge 
and  care  would  be  effectual  in  preserving  it  when 
once  its  constitution  became  impaired.  As  to  the 
identity  of  St.  Brigid's  Christmas  Rose  and  the 
Manchester  variety,  it  may  well  be  that  a  dif- 
ference exists,  though  I  think  that  were  half  a 
dozen  blooms  of  each  variety  cut  and  placed  in  a 
flower- glass  it  would  puzzle  most,  I  will  not  say 
all,  amateurs  to  correctly  sort  them,  and  it  is  a 
relief  to  find  that  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge recognises  their  great  similarity.  Other 
Hellebores  now  in  bloom  here  are  H.  guttatus, 
H.  g.  sub-punctatus,  H.  g.  punctatissimus,  H.  g. 
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Leichtlini,  H.  g.  Gretchen  Heinemann,  H.  g.  F. 
Heinemann,  H.  Commissioner  Benary,  H.  orifn- 
talis  roseue,  H.  olympicus,  H.  colchicus  and  H. 
antiquoruin  major.  At  least  such  are  thenamef 
under  which  the  plants  were  sent  out.  None  of 
the  blooms  have  as  yet  been  perfect,  two  at  least 
of  the  petals  of  the  light-coloured  varieties  being 
entirely  green.  Later  on,  doubtless,  more  perfect 
blossoms  will  be  produced.— S.   W.  F.,   Torquay. 


"H 

for  suitable 


PLANTS  FOR  A  TURF  WALL. 
Vt.  P.vLMEE,  Colchester"  (page  .32),  inquires 

ble  plants  for  the  above  purpose.     Some 

years  ago  I  had  to  furnish  several  hundred  yards 
of  almost  perpendicular  wall  with  plants.  In 
doing  this  I  employed  all  the  likely  material 
available,  the  majority  of  which  was  ([uite  a 
success.  But  in  this  instance  there  were  only  the 
chinks  between  the  rude  bricks,  left  somewhat 
large,  and  to  the  mortar  was  added  a  good  deal 
of  soil.  Apart  from  this,  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of 
the  wall  was  filled  with  soil  for  the  plants  to  feed 
upon  later  on.  But  a  wall  of  old  turf  is  another 
thing  entirely,  and  no  trouble  should  be  experi- 
enced in  making  a  really  good  display,  anri  that 
quickly.  If  the  turves  are  really  old,  as  stated,  no 
time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  the  plants  in- 
serted. A  possible  drawback  will  be  in  much  of 
the  roots  coming  to  life,  in  which  case  effort  must 
be  put  forth  at  once  to  check  it,  or  if  any  fear 
exist  in  this  direction,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
plant  stronger-growing  things  at  the  commence- 
ment, to  be  supplemented  later  on  by  things  of  a 
dwarfer  habit. 

In   these  details,  however,  "  H.  D.  P."  will  be 
the  better  j  udge.  as  he  will  know  something  of  the 
time  since  the  turf  was  cut,  and  how  long  the  wall 
has   been  standing  and  the  result.     Mention  is 
made   of   such  as   Alyssum,  Arabis,  &c.,  and   to 
these  let  me  add  any  or  all  the  Aubrietias,  Helian- 
themums,  Dianthuses,  especially  deltoides,  cruen- 
tus,  casius,   fimbriatus,  alpinns.     These  may  be 
had  from  seed,  and  in  this  way  a  show  quickly 
obtained.      Many    dwarf   kinds   of   Campanulas, 
notably  pumila  and  p.  alba,  also  pusilla,  garganica, 
isophylla  and  the  white  variety,  Henderson!,  tur- 
binata,  Raineri,  Waldsteiniana,  pulla  (in  a  moist 
comer  if  possible),  and  a  great  number  of  other 
kinds    also :   Acsna    microphylla,   Acantholimon 
glumaceum    and    A.     venustum,     any    of    the 
Drabas,  and  aizoides  in  particular,  which  comes 
freely  from  seeds  ;  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Crucianella 
stylosa  coccinea,  Iberis  semperWrens,  I.  correse- 
folia,    Lithospermum    prostratum,    any    of    the 
dwarf  Phloxes,  varieties  of  setacea,  &c. ;  Onosma 
taurica,    Saponaria    ocymoides,    to    be    obtained 
abundantly   from   seed.     A   large   assortment   of 
Saxifrages  should  include  S.  Wallacei.  S.  muscoides 
purpurea,  S-  oppositifoUa  vars.,  longifolia,  Cotyle- 
don, Rocheliana,luteo-purpurea,&c.  ;  Sedumesuch 
as    spectabile,  Sieboldi,  Ewersi,  kamtscbaticum, 
monstrosum.icSilenealpestris,  aciulis,  maritima 
fl.-pl.,    Euphorbia   Myrsinites,  Thymus   cf   sorts, 
Armerias,   Genista    prostrata,   Rosa    alpina    and 
pyrenaica,  Aquilegia  cterulea,  alpina,  glandulosa 
and   others  ;   lEnothera  macrocarpa,    marginata, 
taraxacifolia,    Linaria    alpina  in   small    patches, 
Erinus,   Dryas  octopetala,  Cheiranthus  alpinus, 
<3.  Marshalli,  Mazus  Pumilio,  Achillea  tomentosa, 
A.  umbellata,  A.  Clavenna-,  red  Valerian,  Lychnis 
alpina,  L.  LagafC:e,  <|uite  a  gem  for  such  places. 
Iris    cristata    if    planted    on    the    lower    parts. 
and  in  like  places  the  wood  Anemones  if  planted 
low    down    would    make  a  charming  group    in 
early    spring.     Daphne    rupcstris,   D.   cneorum, 
AnthylUs  montana,  .Kthionema,  Antennaria  to- 
mentosa,  Coronillas,  Atragene  alpina,  Calystegia 
pubescens    fi.-pl.,  Tropaolum  polyphyllum,  these 
latter  three  of  trailing  habit:  Othonna  cheirifolia, 
Dielytra    eximia.   Anemone    sylvestiis,    Lunaria 
biennis,  a  charming  plant  in  rude  rugged  walls  ; 
Oxalis,  Asperula  odorata,  Corydalis  lutea.  Aster 
alpinus,  Papaver  nudicaule  vars.  and  many  more 
would    be  well  suited    to    the  sunny   side.      A 
very  large  majority  of  these  plants,  and,  indeed, 
many  not  enumerated,  I  have  grown  on  the  walls 
mentioned  previously,  but  in  a  turf  wall  I  would 


not  hesitate  to  plant  many  bulbous  things,  such 
as  Chionodoxa,  Triteleias,  Scillas,  Muscaris, 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  a.^  well  as  the  dwarfer  Daffo- 
dils, hardy  Cyclamen,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum 
and  album,  and  other  such  things,  where  they 
would  bloom  before  the  larger  flowering  kinds. 
Then  on  the  north  side,  such  Ferns  as  Asplenium 
Trichomanes,  A.  Adiantum-nigrum,  PolypDdiums 
in  variety,  Blechnums,  Scolopendriums,  Aspi- 
dium  Lonchitis,  Auriculas  and  such  Primulas  as 
Munroi,  denticulata,  rosea,  cashmeriana,  Sieboldi 
vars.,  &c.,  and  the  Primroses  noted  by  your  corre- 
spondent. Some  of  the  Megaseas  also  would  have 
a  good  effect  as  well  a?  the  mossy  Saxifrages  if  a 
carpet  of  greenery  was  needed. 

There  are  many  others  well  suited,  but  I  think 
enough  has  been  given  for  a  start  to  be  made.  I 
would  strongly  advise  planting  many  things  in  the 
strong  seedling  state,  or  with  such  things  as  the 
dwarf  Campanulas,  pull  them  into  small  pieces 
rather  and  insert  firmly.  And  then  I  imagine  it 
to  be  quite  easy  to  plant  the  seed  in  the  turf  wall, 
as  in  this  way  the  Dianthuses,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Aubrietias,  Columbines,  alpine  Poppies,  &c.,  may 
be  had  in  plenty.  This  also  applies  to  the  an- 
nuals. Then,  again.  Auriculas  of  a  good  strain 
may  be  easily  obtained  in  nice  strong  seedlings, 
and  would  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Some 
Marguerite  Carnations,  too,  would  give  a  quick 
return  in  the  first  year,  and  by  sowing  the  seed 
on  the  wall,  transplanting  and  it?  drawbacks  for 
such  things  would  be  avoided.  Erinus  and  Li- 
naria alpina  may  also  be  sown  freelj-  in  the  turf. 
With  such  things  as  Campanula  fragilis  and  C. 
isophylla  alba  a  charming  effect  may  be  secured, 
and  by  securing  well-rooted  cuttings  of  the  latter 
good  flowering  plants  should  result  in  the  first 
year.  In  any  case  where  plants  are  used  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  small,  well-rooted  stuff  rather 
than  larger  and  older  tufts,  especially  of  such  as 
the  dwarf  Phloxes,  P.  setacea  varieties  in  particu- 
lar. P.  amo?na,  on  the  other  hand,  also  procum- 
bene,  are  so  easily  made  small  by  pulling  to  pieces, 
that  large  plants  of  these  are  an  advantage.  Iberis 
correafolia  would  be  better  in  well-rooted  cuttings 
than  in  older  tufts,  which  are  not  so  convenient  to 
handle  nor  so  sure  in  taking  hold.  Finally,  the 
stronger  growers,  as  Campanula  carpatica  and  the 
Megaseas,  should  be  planted  on  the  lower  parts, 
with  Erinus  and  those  of  more  diminutive  growth 
above  or  nearly  at  the  top,  reserving  the  upper 
places  for  these  and  trailing  subjects  to  display 
themselves  to  advantage.  E.  Jenkins. 

Hampton  Hill. 


SPRING   FLOWERS. 

What  a  splendid  season  this  is  for  spring  flowers. 
The  Snowdrops  are  in  bloom  (January  27)  on  the 
Grass  plots.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  planted 
Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  freely  on  the  lawn.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  plant  them  where  the  lawn 
has  not  to  be  cut  until  the  leaves  have  begun  to 
decay.  I  do  not  touch  the  part  where  the  Crocuses 
and  Snowdrops  are  until  May.  They  grow, 
flower  freely,  and  multiply  exceedingly.  Crocus 
aureus  is  flowering  freely  in  the  borders.  I  like 
the  plants  all  the  better  because  I  raised  them 
from  seed  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Elwes  very 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  plants  seed  freely 
in  the  borders.  Mr.  Maw  says  that  C.  aureus  in 
its  typical  forms,  and  which  are  represented  in 
gardens,  difl'er  a  little  in  flower  colouring,  some 
varieties  having  white  or  cream-coloured  flowers, 
through  all  the  shades  of  yellow  to  orange,  and 
adds,  "  these  varieties  never  produce  seeds." 
The  C.  aureus  now  flowering  freely  with  me  has 
orange  flowers.  The  plants  seed  freely  and  seed- 
lings spring  up  from  self-sown  seeds  on  the 
borders,  hundreds  of  them  around  a  tuft  of  old 
plants.  The  winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis) 
is  well  in  flower,  while  the  delicate  pale  blue 
flowers  of  the  Chionodoxa  and  the  deep  blue  of 
the  Scilla  are  pushing  through  the  soil.  On 
quite  shady  borders,  coloured  I'rimroses  and 
Polyanthuses,  or  bunch  Primroses,  are  flowering 
very  freely.  I  can  pick  a  nice  bunch  of  them 
every  morning.     In  sheltered  places  the  common 


Primrose  is  in  bloom  and  the  flowers  are  full 
sired,  clean,  and  bright.  I  find  the  blue  Prim- 
roses are  as  vigorous  as  any  we  have.  G.  F. 
Wilson  and  Oakwood  Blue  are  in  flower,  also  the 
delicately  tinted  pale  blue  Primula  elatior.  The 
lovely  deep  rose  buds  of  Primula  rosea  are  show- 
ing amongst  the  Grass  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
pond,  more  lovely  in  bud  than  in  flower,  and  the 
Primula  purpurea  of  gardens  is  also  unfolding  its 
immense  beads  of  bloom.  The  handsome  large- 
flowered  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger  alti- 
folius)  has  been  producing  its  flowers  freely  under 
a  north  wall  since  before  Christmas,  and  now 
I  think  they  are  cleaner  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  Passing  on  to  a  wall  facing  west,  the 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  finely  in  flower  this 
year,  and  on  another  north  wall,  twining  in  and 
out  amongst  the  Ivy,  we  have  wreaths  of  Jasmi- 
num  nudiflorum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
north  and  south,  there  is  now  an  abundant  supply 
of  the  Winter  Heliotrope.  It  does  not  seem  to 
matter  much  whether  this  sweet-scented  plant 
grows  under  a  north  or  south  wall  ;  it  flowers 
freely  in  either  place.  The  lovely  Iris  reticulata 
is  not  yet  in  flower,  but  it  will  not  be  long. 

J.  Douglas. 

PROPAGATING. 
Mabcuerites. — The  main  stock  of  these  should  be 
propagated  during  the  autumn,  but  as  the  plants 
require  stopping  about  this  time  the  tops  may 
be  utilised,  as  they  make  the  best  of  cuttings  and 
will  come  in  in  time  for  bedding  out,  while  those 
not  required  for  that  purpose  make  good  plants 
for  flowering  in  pots  the  following  autumn  and 
winter.  Cuttings  root  freely  in  any  cool  pit  where 
they  can  be  kept  close,  but  I  prefer  a  little  bottom 
heat  from  some  fermenting  material.  A  half- 
spent  hotbed  will  keep  up  enough  moisture  to 
prevent  the  cuttings  flagging,  and  will  also  hasten 
root  action. 

CALCEOLARiAS.^Owing  to  the  drought  last 
summer  the  stock  of  these  is  short  with  many 
growers,  and  although  autumn-struck  plants  are 
the  best,  yet  cuttings  put  in  now  on  a  moderate 
hotbed  wUl  make  good  plants  for  bedding  out. 
As  the  mild  weather  has  been  favourable,  the 
autumn-struck  cuttings  will  have  made  sufficient 
growth  to  allow  of  the  tops  being  taken  off.  A 
cool  surface  and  a  little  bottom  heat  are  all  that 
are  required  to  ensure  success.  I  believe  that 
those  propagated  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
grown  on  freely  are  not  so  liable  to  die  off  as 
those  which  have  stood  over  from  the  autumn. 

Campanula  isophvix^v  alea. — Within  the  last 
few  years  this  has  become  a  great  favourite  as  a 
pot  plant.  In  some  districts — more  particularly 
in  the  north  of  London — it  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  cottage  window.  When  suspended,  the 
drooping  masses  of  pure  white  blossoms  are  very 
effective.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  pro- 
pagating this  Useful  plant.  Good  cuttings  may 
be  obtained  from  those  which  were  cut  back  after 
they  had  done  flowering  last  autumn.  About  the 
same  treatment  as  is  required  for  ilarguerites 
will  suit  them  well.  Later  struck  cuttings  should 
be  grown  three  in  a  pot ;  these  if  stopped  once  will 
make  good  flowering  plants  for  the  following 
summer  and  autumn.  If  grown  in  a  cool,  shady 
position,  the  same  plants  will  keep  up  a  succession 
of  bloom  for  a  considerable  time.  A  window  with 
a  northern  aspect  may  be  kept  gay  for  at  least  two 
months  ;  in  fact,  I  have  Eeen  some  plants  in  the 
same  windows  for  a  longer  period.  The  blue  or 
normal  type  is  not  80  much  grown,  though  equally 
pretty. 

Verbenas. — Collections  of  Verbenas  seem  to 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  the  scarlet, 
white  and  purple  are  still  grown  for  bedding  out. 
Stock  plants  which  have  been  kept  in  a  cool  house 
through  the  winter  may  now  be  put  into  warmth 
and  will  soon  give  some  cuttings.  These  succeed 
best  where  there  is  a  gocd  brisk  bottom  heat  and 
rather  a  cool  surface.  It  will  not  be  long  after 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  before  they  will  require 
stopping  and  the  tops  will  make  better  cuttings 
than  can  be  obtained  from  the  old  stock.  When 
kept  clean  and  healthy,  Verbenas  are  very  useful 
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in  the  flower  garden,  but  it  often  happens  that 
they  get  thrips  and  fly  before  being  planted  out, 
and  then  they  rarely  grow  out  ot  ic.  For  mixed 
colours,  seedlings  are  very  sUisfactory.  Seed 
sown  early  in  February  make^  good  plants  for 
summer  bedding,  and  if  a  good  strain  of  the  com- 
pact varieties  is  obtained,  they  will  give  a  mass 
of  bloom  throughout  the  sun  mer  and  continue 
until  frost  sets  in  in  the  autumn.  H. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


TWO  NEW  PEARS. 
Having  a  particular  liking  for  the  Pear,  I  am 
always   on  the  alert  for  new  kinds,  and  their 


over  long  before  the  season  given.  For  instance, 
this  year  I  never  had  a  better  lot  of  Easter 
Beurrfe,  but  at  this  date  (the  third  week  in 
.January)  the  fruits  have  been  past  their  best 
some  weeks,  although  their  season  is  given  as 
quite  two  months  later.  Though  the  two  new 
varieties  I  here  refer  to  do  not  come  in  at  the 
season  named,  they  are  worth  attention  on 
account  of  their  size,  flavour  and  handsome 
appearance.  The  illustrations  of  the  two 
Pears  kindly  lent  by  MM.  Barbier  fils  will 
show  their  value  as  regards  size  and  shape.  I 
am  not  advocating  their  culture  on  account  of 
mere  size,  as  most  fruit  growers  know  this  is 
not  conducive  to  good  flavour. 
Marguerite  JIarillat  is  in  appearance  some- 


Pear  ilargiiei  itc  Martllat. 


merits  can  soon  be  tested  if  grown  in  cordon 
form.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  Pears, 
indeed  we  have  too  many  that  come  in  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  a  great  want  of  good  late 
kinds  which  would  keep  good  well  into  the 
spring,  as  many  of  the  so-called  late  Pears  are 


what  like  a  very  fine  Beurre  Clairgeau,  but  with 
superior  flavour.  This  new  Pear  should  find  many 
admirers.  It  is  a  Continental  variety  and  cer- 
tainly a  worthy  introduction,  being  a  grand  addi- 
tion to  our  early  fruits  in  season  during'  Sep- 
tember and  October.     This  year,  owing  to  my 


fruit  having  been  grown  on  a  south-west  wall, 
it  was  all  ripe  in  September  and  of  excellent 
quality.  So  far  I  have  only  grown  it  in  cordon 
form,  but  from  the  growth  and  free- fruiting 
of  young  trees  I  feel  sure  it  will  do  well  as  a  bush, 
and,  grown  thus,  produce  fruit  ot  splendid  quality. 
It  differs  from  many  foreign  kinds  in  having  a 
clear  skin.  There  is  an  absence  of  grittiness.  It 
will  not  keep,  and  being  very  showy  is  soon 
attacked  by  birds.  I  saw  this  and  the  following 
variety  grown  in  a  cool  house  last  season  in  pots, 
and  the  fruits  were  delicious.  For  cold  soils  or 
exposed  places  I  do  not  advise  its  culture,  as  it  re- 
quires warmth,  and  in  seasons  like  1S93  and  1895 
was  really  grand. 

Le  Lectier  is  a  later  kind  and  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  keeping  varieties,  its  season  being 
given  as  from  January  to  March.  My  fruit  was 
at  its  best  much  earlier,  but  this  may  be  owing  to 
the  soil  being  light,  also  to  the  aspect  and  form 
of  tree.  Doubtless  fruit  from  bushes  would  be 
later  than  that  from  a  warm  wall.  Le  Lec- 
tier is  also  of  Continental  origin  and  will  become 
a  favourite  when  more  known.  It  is  smaller  than 
Marguerite  Marillat,  but  handsome  and  of  first- 
rate  quality,  the  flesh  melting  and  richly  flavoured. 
The  tree  bears  freely  on  the  Quince.  This  variety 
when  shown  at  the  November  meeting  in  1S94 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  Salt- 
marsh,  of  Chelmsford,  was  much  liked,  and  was 
given  an  award  of  merit  for  its  good  quality. 
It  bears  splendidly  in  cordon  form  and  is  very 
fine  on  a  west  wall.  G.  Wvthes. 


Grape  Mrs.  Pince. — Amongst  highly  flavoured 
black  Grapes  this  holds  a  foremost  place.  Mr. 
Pragnell,  Sherborne  Castle,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
devote  a  house  to  it.  I  well  remember  when  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
he  had  then  just  planted  it.  I  called  on  Mr.  Prag- 
nell last  summer  and  found  the  Vines  of  Mrs. 
Pince  as  healthy  as  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Mr.  Pragnell  still  holds  a  very  high 
opinion  of  this  kind,  and  he  informed  me  the 
Grapes  coloured  as  black  as  possible.  This  shows 
that  the  Vine  has  not  a  delicate  constitution.  In 
October  I  saw  this  growing  in  quite  a  different 
way  at  Leigham  Court,  Streatham  Hill ;  it  is  grown 
in  a  mixed  house  and  without  any  fire-heat.  To 
my  surprise  there  were  many  bunches  from  3  lbs. 
to  4  lbs.  each  the  berries  as  black  as  jet.  I  was 
told  the  Vines  had  not  had  any  fire  heat  the  whole 
season. — J.  Crook. 

Apple  Cellini  Pippin  in  February. — I  have 
still  a  nice  quantity  of  Cellini  Pippin.  I  think  it 
is  a  somewhat  rare  occurrence  to  have  it  in  sound 
condition  in  February,  especially  after  an  un- 
usually warm  autumn  and  extra  early  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  As  a  rule  this  useful  Apple  keeps 
plump  and  good  enough  till  December,  but  is  then 
apt  to  become  soft  and  mealy.  Probably  the  long 
keeping  of  the  fruit  in  question  is  in  part  due  to 
the  tree  growing  in  racher  a  sandy  soil  and  in 
espalier  form,  the  fruit  in  consequence  getting 
full  exposure  to  sun  and  air  and  ripening  perfectly. 
Fruit  gathered  from  trees  growing  in  a  heavy, 
retentive  compost  would  not,  I  think,  keep  so 
long.  I  was  sorry,  although  not  surprised,  to  read 
that  Mr.  Molyneux  had  tound  his  trees  growing 
in  a  strong  soil  showing  signs  of  canker,  as  i 
recently  saw  an  orchard  standard  growing  in  a 
low-lving  situation  affected  by  the  same  disease. 
-J.  C. 

Grape  Gros  Maroc. — Mr.  Iggulden  in  his 
recent  valuable  remarks  on  market  Grapes  men- 
tioned that  his  rods  of  Gros  Maroc  were  inarched 
on  Foster's  Seedling,  and  that  the  stock  suited  it 
well.  My  experience  corresponds  with  that  of 
Mr.  Iggulden,  Foster's  Seedling  seeming  to 
check  the  natural  grossness  of  Gros  Maroc.  Two 
years  since  I  inarched  this  somewhat  capricious 
variety  on  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  result 
being  a  capital  growth,  not  particularly  strong, 
but  up  to  the  present  no  fruit.  Last  summer  I 
allowed  the  leader  to  go  unchecked  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  the  extra  heat  of  September  being 
in  its  favour,  all  the  leaves  ripened  at  a  compira- 
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tively  early  Hate,  and  apparently  the  wood  also. 
I  am,  therefore,  aiixioue  to  eee  how  it  will  behave 
in  regard  to  bearing;  fruit  in  the  coming  summer, 
firajjcs  have  strange  likes  and  dislikes,  no  greater 
proof  being  nee<led,  I  think,  than  the  faot  that  at 
Ounton  Mr.  Allan  has  Groa  Maroc  worked  on  to 
(iros  Colmar,  and  it  not  only  bears  satisfactorily, 
but  actually  ripens  its  fruit  fully  three  weeks 
sooner  than  Vines  of  Gros  Maroc  on  their  own 
roots.-  J.  C. 

Pear  Nouvalle  Fulvie.— Several  years  ago 
after  I  had  planted  a  tree  of  Nouvelle  Fulvie  on  a 
wall  I  regretted  doing  to,  as  I  read  that  it  never 
ripened  well  enough  to  befit  for  dessert.  Further, 
a  friend  of  mine  in  Norfolk  corroborated  what  I 
read  by  telling  me  that  in  that  county,  which  I 
consider  a  more  favourable  one  for  fruit  growing 
generally,  Nouvelle  Fulvie  had  to  be  classed  as  a 
stewing  Pear.  However,  the  tree  in  question 
bore  half  a  dozen  nice-sized  fruit  this  year,  which 
were  sent  in  for  dessert  on  Jan.  '26,  the  flavour,  I 
am  pleased  to  say,  being  very  good  indeed  for  so 
late  in  the  season.  It  is  true  the  fiesh  was  a  little 
hard,  but  very  sweet  and  refreshing  and  free  from 
grit.  I  am  now  using  Bergamote  d'Esperen, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  hardness  in 
the  centre,  is  as  good  as  a  February  Fear  can  be 
expected  to  be.  It  may  be  argued  that  these  Pears 
only  ripen  so  as  to  be  tit  for  table  now  and  then, 
but  I  maintain  that  even  if  it  be  so  they  are 
worth  a  fair  position  and  care,  as  when  good  they 
are  very  acceptable  in  January  and  February. — 
C.  H.  N. 

PRUNING  PEACHES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
"  E.  M."  (p.  47)  asks  for  better  reasons  for  late 
pruning  as  a  mode  of  enforcing  late  blooming.  Mr. 
E.  Burrell,  on  the  preceding  page,  minimises  the 
effect,  if  any,  of  the  time  of  pruning,  on  the 
season  of  blossoming.  I  agree  with  the  latter  in 
his  views  concerning  so-called  winter  pruning 
being  of  less  importance  than  it  was.  The  more 
generally  and  skilfully  summer  pruning  is  prac- 
tised the  less  need  for  winter  pruning.  By  the 
former  treatment  the  cultivator  moulds  the  young 
wood  into  fertility  and  usefulness.  Winter  or 
dormant  wood-pruning  at  the  best  is  only  a 
more  or  less  clumsy  device  to  get  rid  of  super- 
fluous wood  after  it  is  made.  It  represents  a 
waste  of  time  and  vital  force  rather  than  its  con- 
version into  fertility.  But  we  shall  hardly  ex- 
plain the  true  theory  and  practice  of  early  or  late 
pruning  by  jntting  the  relative  merit"  of  summer 
and  winter  pruning  against  each  other  ;  and,  in 
fact,  summer  pruning  is  a  good  and  proper  prac- 
tice whether  our  final  or  semi-dormant  pruning  be 
early  or  late.  "  E.  M."  requires  proof  of  my  posi- 
tive statement  that,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
the  later  the  pruning  the  later  the  blossoming 
of  such  stone  fruits  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Now,  early  autumn  or  winter  pruning  reduces  the 
number  ot  buds  to  the  lowest  dimensions.  The 
amount  of  food  for  each  bud  is  mostly  determined 
by  their  numbers  and  strength  ;  the  stronger  and 
the  fewer,  the  more  food  for  each.  Neither  do 
any  of  these  buds,  nor  the  roots  that  forward 
their  supplies,  sleep  or  rest  through  the  winter. 
The  semi-death  or  sleep  of  trees  in  winter  is  a 
myth.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  have 
few  or  no  blossoms,  and  no  need  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  times  of  pruning  on  dates  of  blooming. 

No  trees,  especially  I'eaches  and  Nectarines, 
rest  from  November  to  April  unless  their  juices 
and  their  tissues  are  bound  hard  and  fast  in 
the  dormant  death  grip  of  frost.  At  all  other 
times  and  seasons  all  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring  when  the  thermometer  rises  above 
S-"!",  the  roots  continue  forwarding  supplies  for 
and  into  the  buds  ;  hence  the  more  buds  and  the 
more  limited  the  supplies,  the  longer  the  buds 
»vill  be  in  reaching  bursting  or  blooming  point. 
We  all  know  how  potential  the  temperature  and 
condition  ot  the  air  are  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
blossoming.  But  many  years'  close  observation 
and  experience  have  proved  that  the  time  of  final 
pruning  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  time  of 
blooming.     Left  to  themselves,  the  upper  or  ter- 


minal buds  open  first,  and  this  expenditure  of 
vital  force  relieves  the  pressure  on  succession 
buds  and  enables  them  to  open  later.  The  earlier, 
and  especially  the  terminal,  buds  act  as  de- 
coys to  the  sap  that  Hows  with  increased 
force  as  the  sun  strengthens  in  the  springtide, 
and  ;the8e  first  blossoms,  which  are  often  blasted 
by  the  early  frosts,  jjrotect  as  well  as  save 
the  lower  ones.  Some  write  and  talk  as  if  the 
blossoming  of  a  Peach  and  Nectarine  tree  on  the 
open  wall  were  a  simultaneous  or  spontaneous 
development.  It  is  not  so  by  any  means,  and  the 
direct  tendency  of  late  pruning  extends  the  season 
by  several  days,  it  may  be  weeks.  All  such  ex- 
tensions afford  new  possibilities  for  crops  to  culti- 
vators, most  of  which  have  turned  to  later 
blooms  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  ample 
crops  after  most  of  the  early  blooms  have  been 
frozen  through.  In  all  such  cases,  and  they  are 
innumerable,  crops  have  been  secured  against 
climatic  hardships  through  the  expenditure  and 
diversion  of  vital  force  which  can  very  well  be 
spared  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  health  and 
fertility  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  open  air. 
In  most  cases,  seasons  and  circumstances,  or 
rather  physical  and  vital  conditions,  may  safely  be 
left  to  determine  the  times  of  the  final  pruning  of 
these  trees.  During  the  season  of  full  blossoming 
or  the  first  swelling  and  thinning  of  the  young 
fruits  answers  well.  Leave  the  final  shortening, 
thinning,  or  pruning  back  until  the  later  blooms 
are  open  or  the  fruit  set.  Having  used  all  super- 
fluous blooms  as  decoys  for  exuberant  growth  and 
energy,  and  drags  on  the  expansion  of  late 
blossoms,  the  milder  weather,  artificial  protec- 
tion when  necessary,  and  restricted  supplies  of 
food  will  mostly  sulfice  to  ensure  good  crops. 

D.  T.  F. 


pended  in  front  of  the  trees,  placing  stakes  at 
equal  distances  and  near  enough  to  each  other 
to  keep  the  netting  from  coming  into  contact  with 
the  branches.  If  copings  of  board  or  otherwise 
are  used  at  the  top  of  the  wall  the  nets  may  be 
hung  on  the  outside  edge,  using  hooks  or  nails  to 
fasten  them  on  to,  pegging  the  net  down  to  the 
ground  here  and  there  to  prevent  it  being  blown 
about  during  windy  weather.  Boughs  or 
sprays  of  evergreens  may  be  tied  on  to  stakes 
placed  some  little  distance  from  the  trees, 
or  they  may  be  tied  on  to  hurdles.  These 
latter  have  the  recommendation  of  being  portable, 
and  are  useful  where  the  walls  are  low,  as  they 
can  be  moved  away  during  the  day.  For  high 
walls,  stakes  with  boughs  tied  on' to  them,  or 
sprays  of  evergreen  lightly  disposed  among  the 
branches,  will  ward  off  a  considerable  amount  of 
frost,  and  are  not  to  be  despised  as  a  means  of 
protection.  There  are  other  kinds  of  material 
which  find  favour  with  some  growers,  such  as  oiled 
calico,  cotton  netting,  &c.,  but  for  my  own  pur- 
pose I  find  nothing  to  beat  frigi-domo.  I  have 
some  that  has  been  in  use  for  the  past  ten  years 
that  is  still  in  fair  condition  and  will  last  for 
another  season  or  two.  Whatever  may  be  the 
means  employed  it  should  be  got  ready,  and  if 
repairs  are  necessary  get  them  done  promptly, 
then  when  a  change  does  take  place  adequate 
protection  can  at  once  be  afforded.  A.  W. 


PROTECTION  OF  APRICOT  TREES. 
An  examination  of  the  Apricot  trees  here  to-day 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  they  are  much  too 
forward  tor  the  time  of  year,  and  should  the  pre- 
sent mild  weather  continue  they  will  soon  be  in 
flower.  The  Apricot  being  a  native  of  a  warmer 
clime  is  naturally  more  precocious  than  some  of 
our  other  hardy  fruits,  and  is  generally  the  first 
to  unfold  its  blossoms.  This  earliness,  coupled 
with  the  warm  weather  we  have  experienced  for 
some  time  past,  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
forward  condition  ot  the  trees.  Should  the  mild 
weather  continue,  all  will  go  well  with  them,  but 
should  a  change  to  cold  weather  occur,  accom- 
panied by  snow  and  perhaps  hard  frost,  the  buds 
will  be  placed  in  great  jeopardy  unless  timely  pro- 
tection 18  afforded  them.  When  the  buds  on  Apri- 
cot trees  become  swollen  to  the  extent  they  now 
are,  and  although  the  brown  enveloping  scales  are 
not  burst  open,  they  are  very  susceptible  to  injury 
by  frost.  I  have  known  them  killed  in  great 
numbers  when  the  thermometer  has  registered 
from  10"  to  1.3°  of  frost,  when  the  buds  on  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  have  passed  through  the 
ordeal  unharmed  and  quite  unprotect,ed.  In  the 
course  of  my  experience  I  have  always  found  it 
best  to  make  provision  for  protecting  the  trees 
soon  after  the  turn  of  the  J'ear,  and  the  penning 
of  these  few  notes  may  be  the  means  of  putting 
other  growers  on  their  guard,  perhaps,  before  they 
are  caught  napping.  Although  I  have  everything 
ready,  I  never  have  the  cjrtains  tixed  until  com- 
pelled by  the  state  of  the  weather  to  do  so,  as  more 
harm  than  good  arises  by  protecting  sooner  than 
is  necessary. 

Coddling  in  any  shape  or  form  is  injurious,  and 
should  be  avoided,  but  preparations  for  protecting 
the  trees  should  be  taken  in  hand,  and,  seeing 
that  the  Apricot  crop  is  what  may  be  termed 
a  precarious  one,  any  extra  trouble  taken  in  this 
direction  is  amply  compensated  for  when  a  crop 
of  this  delicious  fruit  is  obtained.  Ways  and 
means  are  not  always  forthcoming  to  give  pro- 
tection in  the  way  I  have  named,  but  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  more  expensive  methods  may 
employ  fish-nets,  and,  failing  these,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  use  of  branches  of  evergreens  Fish- 
nets should  be  folded  three  or  tour  times  and  sus- 


The  wild  BuUace.  — I  remember  the  wild 
Bullaces,  black  and  red  and  white  or  yellow, 
as  growing  in  the  hedges  in  the  vicinity  ot  the 
old  Ulverstone  Priory,  Owston,  in  Leicestershire, 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  Bullaces,  Sloes,  wild 
Plums,  and  some  very  sweet  and  excellent  Crab 
Apples  are  there  still.  The  sites  of  the  abbey  fish 
ponds  are  still  visible  below  the  present  church, 
which  some  believe  was  originally  the  refectory 
ot  the  old  abbey,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
thesePlumsandCrabs,  even  it  not  theBullaces also, 
may  have  been  carried  afield  by  birds  or  animals 
from  the  abbey  orchards  and  gardens  of  long  ago. 
Last  autumn  I  was  in  the  vicinity  and  found  one 
solitary  bush  of  a  white-fruited  Blackthorn  or 
Sloe  bush,  which  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before.  There  are  also  occasional  trees  of  wild  or 
self  sown  Pear  trees  in  the  hedges,  but  these  and 
all  the  fruit  trees  alluded  to  except  Sloes  are  only 
found  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old 
priory.  I  suspect  they  are  escapes  from  the  gar- 
dens there.  To  my  taste  Bullace,  or  locally 
"  Bully,"  pie  made  of  fruit  slightly  frosted  is  far 
superior  to  that  made  of  Damsons.— F.  W.  B. 


CORDON  PEARS. 


These  trees  do  not  always  meet  with  the  good 
treatment  they  deserve,  especially  after  they  have 
been  planted  a  few  years,  or  when  the  soil  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  ot  the  trees  has  become  par- 
tially or  wholly  exhausted.  Cordon  Pear  trees 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  generally  worked 
on  the  Quince,  which  being  more  fibrous  and 
surface  rooting  than  the  Pear  stock,  it  naturally 
follows  that  it  quickly  exhausts  the  soil,  which, 
if  not  partially  or  altogether  renewed  every  few 
years,  is  unable  to  sustain  the  trees.  Annual 
mulchings  or  top  dressings  of  manure  may,  and 
do,  jirolong  the  necessity  for  border  renovation, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  these  will  be  of  no 
avail,  and  there  is  then  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
new either  in  part  or  altogether.  The  season 
being  too  far  advanced  for  border  renewal,  that 
must  of  necessity  be  postponed  where  necessary 
till  next  autumn.  Much  may  be  done  now  by  re- 
moving the  inert  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  after 
lightly  dusting  the  surface  with  bone  meal,  re- 
placing with  good  sound  loam,  to  which  have  been 
added  bone  meal  and  wood  ashes  in  not  too  heavy 
proportions.  Tliis  should  be  trodden  firmly  about 
the  roots,  and  when  all  is  levelled  down  again, 
lightly  mulched  with  horse  droppings  or  short 
strawy  manure.  When  loam  is  not  obtainable  for 
this  purpose,  sidings  from  country  roads  or  parings 
from  the  edges  of  paths  and  drives   thrown  to- 
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gether  make  a  good  compost,  adding  bone  meal 
and  wood  ashes  as  required  at  the  time  of  using. 
Bone  meal  is  to  be  preferred  to  rotten  manure,  as 
it  promotes  a  less  vigorous,  but  a  more  fruitful 
growth.  The  right  time  to  use  manure  is  during 
the  growing  period,  and  then  it  is  best  if  only 
partially  decayed.  Trees  treated  in  the  way  de- 
scribed may  be  restored  to  health  again,  and  it 
is  a  good  preparation  for  lifting  the  following 
autumn.  The  roots  soon  take  possession  of  the 
new  soil  unless  the  trees  are  in  a  very  debilitated 
state,  and  most  of  these  may  be  preserved  intact 
if  the  lifting  is  carefully  done.  Another  thing 
often  neglected  with  regard  to  the  culture  of 
cordon  Pears  is  watering  during  dry  summer 
weather.  If  the  border  is  properly  made  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  overwatering  ;  in  fact,  I  find 
Pear  trees  will  take  as  much  water  as  a  Peach 
or  an  Apricot.  Diluted  liquid  manure  may 
also  be  given  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
Manure  from  a  cowshed  spread  on  the  surface  is 
the  best  feeding  agent  during  growth,  as  both 
rain  and  artificial  watering  carry  its  fertilising 
properties  down  to  the  roots,  and  it  is  of  a  lasting 
character. 

The  above  notes  may  be  useful  to  those  possess- 
ing trees  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  if  the 
work  is  taken  in  hand  at  once  and  new  soil  placed 
about  the  roots  in  the  manner  described,  and  the 
other  details  attended  to  at  the  proper  time,  there 
need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  result.  A.  W. 
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EARLY    PEAS. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  truth  of  Mr.  Wythes' 
statements  on  page  58  respecting  the  superio- 
rity of  the  Marrow  over  round-seeded  Peas, 
but  I  think  there  are  many  growers,  private 
and  otherwise,  who  cannot  afford  to  give  up 
round  for  Marrow  varieties  simply  on  the  score 
of  superior  quality.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  plenty  of  others  who  do  not  care  for  the 
round  Peas  at  table  and  would  prefer  waiting 
some  days  for  the  larger  and  better  Marrow 
kinds.  Those  who  are  restricted  in  glass 
accommodation — and  there  are  undoubtedly  a 
good  many  who  read  The  Garden  who  can 
ill  spare  frame  or  greenhouse  space  for  the 
advancement  of  a  good  quantity  of  these 
garden  Peas— must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
round  sorts  for  the  earliest  gathering,  simply 
because  these  alone  can  be  depended  on  for 
sowing  in  January  and  early  February  out- 
doors. These  will  grow  under  the  same  con- 
ditions that  will  produce  wholesale  decay  in 
Marrow  Peas.  Generally  these  are  valued  be- 
yond any  other  vegetable,  whether  early  or 
late,  and  the  gain  of  a  few  days  in  point  of 
maturity  to  many  gardeners  is  of  very  great 
consideration.  The  extent  of  the  demand  and 
the  convenience  for  production  must  be  the 
determining  points  for  every  individual  grower. 
Those  who  can  sow  under  glass  have  an  un- 
doubted advantage  over  those  who  cannot  do  so 
in  seasons  such  as  that  of  last  year.  Even 
round  Peas  that  were  sown  early  and  exposed 
to  the  long-continued  spell  of  severe  frost 
perished,  while  the  indoor  ones  were  enabled 
to  make  progress  comfortably.  Pots,  no  doubt, 
afford  the  readiest  means  of  maturing  the  crop 
early,  but  boxes  are  more  often  adopted.  From 
pots  they  can  be  planted  in  the  open  border 
almost  without  their  realising  the  change,  and 
the  growth  advances  without  that  check  that 
must  result  from  the  disturbance  to  which 
they  are  subject  when  turned  out  of  boxes 
and  pulled  to  pieces.  Some  private  growers 
provide  specially  made  boxes  for  forward- 
ing early  Peas,  so  as  to  minimise  the  check 
in    their   removal    for    planting.      If    ordinary 


cutting  or  Pelargonium  boxes  are  used,  I  prefer 
them  made  shallow,  or  not  more  than  2  inches 
deep.  Sown  in  deep  boxes  filled  with  soil,  the 
roots  descend  into  the  drainage  and  leave  the 
surface  unoccupied,  and  at  planting  time  they 
come  out  badly,  and  are  stationary  for  a  few 
days  after  being  planted.  In  shallow  boxes  the 
soil  becomes  almost  filled  with  strong  roots, 
which  can  be  dealt  with  much  more  easily  in 
every  way.  There  is  no  need  for  so  large  a  sow- 
ing of  round  Peas  as  formerly,  because  varieties 
of  early  Marrow  sorts  are  becoming  more 
numerous  each  year,  but  at  present,  unless 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  one  sowing  at 
least  I  think  is  advantageous.  I  find  it  so  for 
the  reason  that  when  the  Pea  crop  commences 
the  demand  is  very  heavy  and  frequent,  and 
from  a  small  indoor  sowing  this  cannot  satis- 
factorily be  met.  This  has  reference  more  par- 
ticularly, of  course,  to  growers  who  have  a  large 
family  to  provide  for.  An  early  outdoor  sowing 
of  round  Peas  will  come  into  use  close  upon  '"-he 
indoor  favoured  ones  of  the  Marrow  type,  aad 
if  they  are  not  so  good  as  these,  they  are  appre- 
ciated more  than  other  vegetables  then  in 
season.  Crowding  of  a  lot  of  seed  into  boxes  is 
bad  practice,  For  the  seedlings  become  drawn,  the 
roots  closely  matted,  and  unless  given  ample 
ventilation,  there  is  a  danger  of  losing  the 
greater  part  of  them  from  an  attack  of  damp. 
I  once  saw  a  lot  of  seed  very  thickly  sown, 
and  before  the  weather  was  warm  enough 
for  planting  the  seedlings  out  more  than  half 
had  collapsed  from  damp,  and  this  continued 
after  they  were  put  out.  Where  cold  frames 
are  available,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wythes  in  advis- 
ing that  the  Peas  be  sown  early  and  forwarded 
under  these  conditions.  They  can  then  be 
planted  out  earlier  and  with  less  risk  of  injury 
should  a  spell  of  cold  weather  follow,  which 
often  happens  in  the  month  of  March  after  they 
are  finally  planted.  Some  Spruce,  common 
Yew,  or  other  evergreen  branches  should  be 
used  as  a  protection,  but  they  need  only  be  in- 
serted on  the  side  from  which  cold  winds  may 
be  expected.  Varieties  requiring  stakes  should 
have  them  put  in  on  completion  of  the  planting. 
IVilts. W.  S. 

Seakale  and  Ehubarb. — As  might  have  been 
expected,  early  batches  of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb 
have  come  on  somewhat  slowly  after  being  placed 
in  the  forcing  house.  In  autumn,  just  as  these 
two  subjects  should  have  commenced  to  ripen, 
copious  rains  fell  and  almost  tropical  weather  pre- 
vailed for  some  time.  This  of  course  had  the 
effect  of  causing  a  prolonged  root  action,  and  in 
some  cases  even  a  secondary  growth.  Successive 
lots  are  coming  on  more  rapidly,  showing,  of 
course,  the  effect  of  rest.  I  have  always  been  an 
advocate  for  planting  early  root  thongs  of  Seakale 
for  very  early  forcing  on  sloping  borders  having  a 
south  or  west  aspect,  so  that  a  normal  growth  can 
be  completed  early  in  September,  the  same  being 
proof  against  any  undue  excitement  should  the 
autumn  prove  wet  with  a  high  temperature.  No 
doubt  the  plan  adopted  by  some  gardeners  who 
have  to  force  both  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  early 
of  thrusting  the  spade  down  through  the  lower- 
most roots  a  month  or  so  before  lifting  the  crowns 
induces  rest,  and  goes  a  long  way  in  securing  an 
early  response  when  placed  in  heat. — J.  C. 

Two  good  winter  Broccoli. — I  quite  agree 
with  J.  Crook  (page  41)  as  to  the  difficulty  often 
experienced  in  keeping  np  a  constant  supply  of 
Broccoli  throughout  the  month  of  January.  Last 
July  I  planted  out  Sutton's  Christmas  White  and 
Sutton's  Superb  Early  White,  the  former  on  the 
18th,  from  seed  sown  on  March  29,  and  the  second 
on  the  30th,  from  seed  sown  on  May  9.  Both  va- 
rieties came  in  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
began  cutting  the  former  in  the  second  week  of 
December.  'The  second  made  a  capital  succession 
in  the  second  week  of  January,  and  will  keep  up 


the  supply  until  February,  when  Sutton's  Snow 
White  will  be  fit.  Nothmg  could  be  finer  than 
the  pure  white,  close  curd  of  Sutton's  Christmas 
White,  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  the  finest  winter 
Broccoli  extant.  Superb  Early  White  runs  it 
very  close  for  quality,  and  is  only  a  few  days  later 
in  coming  in.  With  these  two  excellent  varieties 
sown  and  planted  at  the  proper  time  there  need 
be  no  scarcity  of  fine  heads  in  January.  They 
form  a  most  valuable  link  between  the  autumn 
and  spring  varieties.— John  Williams,  Amies- 
town,  Ti-amore,  Co.  Wain-ford. 

Forcing  Radishes. — There  is  no  lack  of 
variety  in  the  early  Radishes,  and  we  have  gained 
size  ot  root  with  very  little  top  growth,  an  import- 
ant point  with  this  vegetable  when  grown  under 
glass.  In  selecting  varieties  for  forcing,  it  is  well 
to  grow  those  kinds  noted  for  quick  growth.  The 
White  and  Scarlet  Turnip  Forcing  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon,  but  they  are  inferior  to  such  kinds 
as  the  White  Olive,  a  very  choice  variety  of 
recent  introduction.  The  Crimson  Forcing  is  a 
good  companion,  having  a  bright  clear  skin  and 
superior  to  the  old  Scarlet  Forcing  Turnip  named 
above.  For  hard  forcing,  the  quickest  grown 
Radish  I  have  tried  is  Sutton's  Earliest  of  All.  I 
admit  it  is  small,  but  it  grows  so  quickly  that  it 
is  fit  for  use  when  the  third  leaf  appears,  and  is 
excellent  for  mixed  salads.  Another  excellent 
Radish  for  what  may  be  termed  second  crop  under 
glass  is  the  Early  Rose  Globe.  This  is  very  solid 
and  soon  matures.  If  a  long-rooting  variety  is 
preferred.  Wood's  Frame  is  a  good  type,  and  to 
precede  this  French  Breakfast  is  a  good  early 
shorter- rooting  variety  of  good  colour  and  quality. 
— G.  Wythes. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — I  cannot  agree  with  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  "  S.  P.  H."  (p.  41)  as 
to  there  being  only  two  varieties  of  Brussels 
Sprouts.  The  batch  of  Imported  I  have  this  year 
is  the  most  irregular  lot  I  have  ever  grown,  and 
in  future  I  will  fight  shy  of  this  strain.  I  could 
get  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  in  the  quarter 
distinct  both  in  leaf  and  height.  I  agree  that 
there  are  but  few  distinct  types.  If  we  take  the 
Wroxton  as  a  large  type,  one  must  include  a  num- 
ber with  it  such  as  iiigburth,  various  types  of 
Exhibition,  and  others,  but  I  think  we  have  what 
is  called  an  intermediate  section,  such  as  Paris 
Market  and  similar  types.  These,  from  their 
habit  and  mode  of  growch,  I  think  deserve  to  be 
c'assed  as  distinct.  Such  kinds  as  Dwarf  Gem  are 
distinct,  and  worth  a  better  place  than  being 
classed  with  the  above.  As  regards  sowing,  much 
depends  upon  the  time  they  are  required  for  use. 
Last  season  I  saw  a  batch  of  piants  sown  in 
February  in  heat  a  mass  of  maggots  in  September, 
whilst  plants  sown  in  the  open  in  March  were 
shorter,  but  clean  and  large  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses. My  idea  is  that  unless  due  attention  can 
be  given  early  plants,  sowing  in  the  open  at  the 
time  named  is  best. — W. 

Tomatoes  — Plants  raised  from  early  sowings 
will  now  require  potting  on  or  planting  out,  ac- 
cording to  convenience  at  command.  Whichever 
plan  is  adopted,  do  not  attempt  to  hurry  them  in 
too  close  and  humid  an  atmosphere,  as  this  will 
only  result  in  a  spindly,  unhealthy  growth. 
When  pots  are  used  see  that  these  are  clean  and 
well  drained  previous  to  potting.  Use  those  of 
12  inches  or  14  inches  in  diameter  where  heavy 
crops  are  desired,  but  where  only  a  few  fruit  for 
an  early  supply  is  needed,  those  of  about  10 
inches  will  be  found  ample.  A  light  porous  soil 
suits  Tomatoes  best,  but  where  this  does  not 
exist  naturally,  mix  with  it  lime  rubble,  wood 
ashes,  and  coarse  sand  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  it  open.  Pot  firmly  and  afterwards  place 
the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  poseibje.  Main- 
tain a  temperature  of  about  55°  to  60°  at  night, 
with  a  rise  of  5°  to  10°  in  the  daytime  when 
weather  will  permit.  Avoid  over-watering,  es- 
pecially till  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  as 
Tomatoes  are  not  readily  injured  if  they  do  oc- 
casionally get  dry  at  the  roots.  When  planted 
out  make  the  soil  firm,  and  if  it  be  at  all  tena- 
cious, add  ingredients  of  a  porous  nature  to  keep 
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it  open.  But  little  water  is  needed  on  euch  soil 
till  the  fruit  is  set.  Make  another  8owin<r  to 
supply  plants  for  later  use.  Varieties  are  now  so 
numerous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
is  best.  Yellow  ones,  however,  do  not  command 
favour  with  the  cooks  in  general.  Those  of 
medium  size  with  smooth  skins  are  most  appre- 
ciated—such, for  example,  as  Best  of  AH,  Perfec- 
tion, Conference,  The  Polegate,  or  Ham  Green 
Favourite. — P. 

Cucumbers.  —  With  the  lengthening  days 
these  will  now  grow  away  more  freely.  \\'liere 
plants  that  were  raised  from  seed  are  large  enough 
for  planting  out  this  fhould  receive  attention 
forthwith,  as  time  will  be  lost  by  keeping  them 
longer  in  pots.  If  a  bri^k  bottom  heat  of  80°  to 
85°  can  be  had  with  a  top  heat  of  70°  to  7.3°,  the 
fruit  will  be  far  more  tender  than  when  less  heat 
is  afforded.  As  Cucumbers  are  usually  dressed 
before  being  sent  to  the  table,  medium-sized  ones 
are  the  most  serviceable  for  general  use.  For 
early  work  I  have  found  none  to  equal  Telegraph, 
as  this  grows  to  a  very  fair  size  under  good  culti- 
vation. Cucumbers  like  a  rough  soil  to  root  into. 
If  this  has  been  laid  up  for  some  time  for  the 
grass  to  have  decayed,  nothing  need  be  added  to 
it.  The  sods  should  be  chopped  or  pulled  to 
pieces  about  .3  inches  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  A 
layer  of  this  about  6  inches  in  thickness  should 
be  spread  over  the  bed,  increasing  the  depth  to 
about  a  foot  where  the  plants  are  to  be  inserted. 
When  this  is  warmed  through,  planting  may  be 
done.  Thoroughly  soak  the  plants  before  turning 
them  out  of  the  pots  and  avoid  planting  too 
deeply,  as  the  roots  will  be  sure  to  find  their  way 
down  into  the  soil.  When  heavy,  close  loam  is 
used  this  should  be  broken  smaller  and  mi.xed 
with  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  leaf  mould,  or 
other  substances  of  a  light  nature  to  keep  it  more 
porous.  Do  not  shade  if  this  can  be  avoided,  as 
shade  has  a  tendency  to  cause  flabby  foliage.  Close 
the  house  early  on  bright  sunny  days,  and  damp 
down  the  paths,  walls,  &c.,  to  maintain  a  buoyant 
atmosphere.  Where  more  than  two  fruits  show 
at  a  joint,  remove  them  so  that  the  plants  may 
not  too  soon  get  e-xhausted. — P. 

Preparing  vegetable  borders.— Those  who 

wish  for  good  early  vegetables,  especially  Peas, 
Potatoes,  and  Cauliflowers,  should  lose  no  time  in 
preparing  sunny,  sheltered  borders.  Early  pre- 
paration has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  when  once 
the  soil  is  turned  up  and  rendered  porous,  the 
sun's  rays,  though  not  powerful  in  February,  soon 
raise  the  temperature  and  fresh  air  sweetens  it. 
Moreover,  any  frost  which  may  occur  influences 
the  border  to  a  far  greater  depth  than  when  the 
surface  is  hard  and  scaled  ;  consequently  hosts  of 
insects  are  driven  down  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
roots  and  of  any  seeds  which  may  be  sown  at  this 
early  date.  Where  the  compost  is  light  and  open, 
ordinary  level  digging  will  answer  the  purpose, 
but  where  at  all  retentive,  a  much  better  chance 
is  given  the  seeds  or  roots  of  earlv  vegetables  if 
slight  ridges  are  formed  and  the  various  subjects 
planted  or  sown  on  them.  In  the  latter  case  do 
not  forget  to  incorporate  plenty  of  burnt  refuse 
and  opening  material. — J.  C. 

Winter  Spinach. —In  c:)mmon  with  several 
correspondents  I  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
above,  and  the  e.\-perience  with  the  most  useful 
batch,  that  from  which  with  this  mild  weather  I 
should  have  been  picking  all  through  the  winter 
was  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Wythes',  r  ..,  it  was 
so  bad  that  the  ground  was  cleared  and  turned  up 
for  another  crop.  A  late  sowing  is  all  right,  but  this 
is  seldom  of  any  great  service.  Plants  from  seed 
put  in  late  in  January,  or  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
ground  will  permit,  come  in  nearly  as  ijuickly  as 
the  September  plants.  What  is  the  cause  of  yel- 
lows in  Spinach  ?  An  inspection  of  the  root  does 
not  clear  up  the  mystery  :  indeed,  a  lot  of  the 
plants  cleared  away  this  year,  when  lifted  and 
carefully  examined  proved  in  the  best  of  health 
under  the  ground.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  it 
IS  a  sudden  check.  The  plant  at  that  season 
when  the  nights  often  drop  down  cold  does  not 
grow  fast  enough  in   proportion   to  the  vi<rorou8 


root  action,  a  state  of  things  somewhat  similar  to 
what  we  see  occasionally  in  Cucumber  houses, 
or  even  among  plants,  when  an  inexperienced 
hand  waters  heavily  and  even  doses  with  artificial 
manure  when  there  is  either  very  little  fruit  or 
insufficient  foliage  to  carry  oti'  the  stimulants 
drawn  up  by  the  roots. — E.  BrRRELL. 

Site  forwinter  Parsley.— Mr.  Tallack  in  his 
excellent  calendar  notes  last  weak  in  speaking  of 
winter  Parsley  remarked  that  the  fronds  on  esta- 
blished plants  frequently  went  oft  altogether  late  in 
autumn  and  left  a  blank  in  the  supply.  Having 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  this  myself  several  times, 
I  now  prefer  to  sow  the  seed  for  supplying  winter 
pickings  in  open  situations  instead  of  on  warm, 
sheltered  borders,  and  of  giving  it  rather  a  poor 
soil.  I  find  that  the  plants  so  raised  will  stand 
frost  and  wet  far  better  than  when  warm  borders 
and  manure  are  given.  Thinning  out  the  young 
plarits  freely  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air  arounci  and  amongst  them  is  of  great  import- 
ance. If  an  earlier  summer  crop  has  been  grown 
on  the  ground  the  best  way  is  not  to  stir  it  up 
deeply  when  about  to  sow  the  Parsley,  but  merely 
to  prick  it  over  suHiciently  deep  to  give  the  young 
seedlings  a  chance  to  start  well.  The  firm  root 
run  is  conducive  to  the  hard  and  durable  growth 
which  is  wanted  at  this  time  of  year.  I  also  find 
that  some  strains  of  Parsley  are  far  better  adapted 
for  enduring  wet  and  frost  than  others,  and  when 
once  a  gardener  proves  the  superiority  of  any 
strain  for  this  purpose  the  best  way  is  to  save  a 
pinch  of  seed  annually  for  autumn  and  winter 
beds.  Of  course  I  am  an  advocate  for  protecting 
Parsley  either  by  lifting  and  placing  in  pits  or 
frames,  or  putting  spare  frames  over  the  beds  in 
the  open  garden,  as  there  are  winters  too  severe 
for  the  hardiest  varieties  of  Parsley  to  stand. — 
C.  H. 

Raising  Peas  fj-  transplanting.— Until 
the  present  year  I,  like  many  other  gardeners 
who  aim  at  gathering  Peas  out  of  doors  during 
the  last  week  in  May  or  first  week  in  June,  made 
a  practice  of  sowing  the  seed  in  small  jjots  and 
bringing  them  on  in  an  early  vinery  or  Peach 
house,  gradually  hardening  them  ofl'  afterwards. 
This  was  not  done  till  January,  and  at  that  time 
there  was  always  more  than  enough  other  work 
to  be  attended  to.  Last  autumn  I  decided  to  try 
the  plan  advised  by  Mr.  Wythes,  viz.,  sowing  the 
Peas  in  December  in  4.i-inch  pots  and  plunging 
them  in  ashes  in  cold  frames.  Thus  far  1  am 
very  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  growth, 
although,  of  course,  the  winter  has  up  to  now 
been  exceptionally  mild.  When  once  sown  and 
plunged  there  is  very  liltle  more  trouble  with 
them  until  planting  out  time  arrives,  simply  draw- 
ing the  lights  ofl"  and  on  night  and  morning,  as 
thorough  exposure  is  needed  to  secure  hardiness. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  Peas  so 
raised  stand  a  better  chance  of  giving  satisfaction 
than  those  raised  in  heat,  and  which  must,  in 
spite  of  care  being  taken  in  hardening  them  oft', 
suffer  more  or  less  from  the  ordeal.  Using  a 
4J-inch  pot  instead  of  the  smaller  size,  as  is 
usually  done,  is  a  great  gain,  as  the  Peas  need 
not  be  sown  so  thickly,  and  if  final  removal  to  the 
permanent  borders  in  March  has  to  be  postponed 
on  account  of  inclement  weather,  as  is  often  the 
case,  a  pot-bound  condition  need  not  be  feared. 
I  have  a  piece  of  fish  netting  the  exact  size  of  the 
frame,  and  this  is  drawn  over  the  top  each  morn- 
ing when  the  lights  are  removed,  otherwise 
sparrows  would  clear  the  whole  lot  off  in  a  day. 
—J.  C. 


Garden   Flora. 


SHOUT  yOTE.— KITCHEN. 


Sowing  Tomatoes  in  autumn.— For  many 
ye.u;3  I  usod  to  put  in  cuttings  in  uutumnto  obtain  the 
earliest  crop  from.  Some  three  or  four  years  ajro  I 
tried  sowing  a  few  Ee.ds  at  the  same  time.  As  the 
plants  grew  on  and  came  in'o  bearing  I  saw  the  seed- 
lings wore  the  best.  Accordingly  I  have  given  up  cut- 
tings, and  now  (Jan.  2.3)  I  have  a  nice  batch  of  seed- 
lings riady  to  go  into  C-inch  pots. — J.  Crook. 


PLATE   1052. 

HERBACEOUS    NON  -  CLIMBING 

CLEMATISES. 

(with  a  COlOrRED  PLATE   OF  CLE51ATI.S   I.VTECKI- 
FOLIA    DIKAXDI.*) 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Clematises,  C.  patens  and  C.  lanugi- 
nosa, the  many  beautiful  old  species  that  we're 
so  much  prized  by  gardeners  of  a  past  genera- 
tion have  been  somewhat  under  a  cloud.  For 
the  past  thirty  years,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
period  the  glorious  racs  of  Jackman  hybrids 
came  into  existence  by  the  successful  inter- 
crossing of  the  Eastern  C.  lanuginosa  and  C. 
patens  with  the  European  C.  Vitic;lla  and  theex- 
iating  hybrids  of  C.  integrifolia,  popular  favour 
has  run  in  the  direction  of  the  new  race  of 
climbers,  leaving  the  old  garden  species  to  take 
refuge  in  botanical  collections  in  order  to  escape 
extinction. 

Among  these  was  that  fine  old  border  plant, 
C.  integrifolia,  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  that  had  been  for  many  a  generation  a 
treasure  to  the  gardeners  who  then  did  not 
have  such  an  embarrassing  multitude  of  good 
things  to  choose  from.  Again  this  fine  old 
plant  asserts  itself,  for  the  portrait  given  to- 
day of  one  of  its  most  beautiful  pi-ogeny  will  be 
a  revelation  to  not  a  few  who  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  a  herbaceous  non- 
climbing  Clematis  with  flowers  as  large  as  those 
of  a  Jackmani  variety  and  in  colour  second  to 
none.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  fine  bor- 
der Clematis  has  escaped  the  keen  enterprise  of 
nurserymen  for  the  past  twenty  years,  for  it  is 
longer  ago  than  that  that  the'  first  record  was 
published.  This  record  is  the  only  one  I  can 
find.  It  occurs  in  The  Gakdex  of  April  25, 
1874,  and  reads  thus  : — 

MM.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer  announce,  under 
the  name  of  Clematis  integrifolia  de  Durand,  a 
new  hybrid  between  C.  integrifolia  and  C.  lanu- 
ginosa It  grows  4i  feet  high  and  bears  dark  vio- 
let velvety  flowers  each  from  3  to  4J  inches  across, 
with  yellow  stamens.  It  blooms  continuously 
from  the  end  of  May  till  the  middle  of  October. 

This  short  note  describes  well  the  plant 
figured  to-day,  and  one  can  see  from  it  that 
it  dtfl'ers  from  the  parent  integrifolia  by  its 
somewhat  taUer  growth,  broader  and  more 
massive  foliage,  and  larger  flowers,  but  probably 
the  hybrid  partakes  in  a  less  conspicuous  way 
of  some  of  the  characters  of  C.  lanuginosa.  AVe 
have  in  this  novelty  (for  new  it  is  to  most 
people)  an  unquestionably  fine  hardy  border 
flower  which  hardy  plant  growers  will  be  anxious 
to  obtain,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  an 
English  nursery  firm  oflers  it  at  a  very  cheap 
rate. 

Although  this  is,  I  believe,  the  only  recorded 
instance  of  a  hybrid  between  C.  integrifolia  and 
C.  lanuginosa,  there  are  other  hybrids  between 
C.  integrifolia  and  the  European  C.  Vitioella, 
the  first  being  the  beautiful  old  C.  Hendersoni, 
raised  between  these  species  in  1835.  This  is 
a  beautiful  variety  with  deep  purple-blue 
flowers,  not  so  large  as  those  of  Durandi,  and  it 
is  still  in  nurserj-meu'a  lists.  Another  hybrid 
integrifolia  was  raised  between  C.  integrifolia 
and  C.  recta,  the  old  small  white-flowered, 
sweet-scented  border  species.  This  was  called 
C.  co?rulea  odorata,  but  is  now  named  at  Kew 
C.  aromatica.  It  has  a  profusion  of  rather 
small  purple  flowers,  which  take  the  perfume 


•  Drawn  for  The  Gabden  in  Messrs.  Dickscns' 
nursery,  Chester.  Lithographel  and  printed  by  Gnil- 
laume  Bevereyns. 
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of  C.  recta.  Probably  the  continental-raised 
varieties  bearing  the  names  of  C.  intermedia 
rosea  and  C.  diversifolia  cwrulea  have  much 
the  same  origin,  and  there  may  be  others,  but. 


The  Week's  Work. 


Llttnatia  Baiidiana 

SO  far   as  I   have  seen,   none  can  compare  in 
beauty  with  those  of  C.  i.  Durandi. 

The  other  non-climbing  species  of  Clematis  are 
few.  Besides  C.  recta  (or  C.  erecta)  and  its 
double-iJowered  variety,  a  beautiful  plant  which 
on  account  of  its  fragrance  is  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  the  choice  herbaceous  border,  there  is  C. 
lathryfolia,  now  considered  a  variety  of  C.  recta. 
It  is,  like  C.  recta,  a  profuse  flowerer,  and  grows 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  A  very  fine  plant  is 
the  Chinese  C.  tubulosa  (now  called  C.  heraclew- 
folia)  and  its  variety  C.  Davidiana.  These  are 
vigorousplants  with  broad,  deep  green  foliage,  and 
produce  about  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn  a 
profusion  of  clusters  of  curiously-shaped  tubular 
flowers  of  a  purplish-blue.  Davidiana  is  the 
best  variety,  and  when  this  is  established  as  a 
specimen  5  feet  or  6  feet  through  it  is  an  un- 
commonly fine  object.  Both  are  quite  hardy, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  both  seem  very 
partial  to  the  shelter  of  a  sunny  wall — at  least  the 
finest  specimens  I  have  seen  have  been  so 
placed,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  finer  anywhere 
than  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  Woking,  where  a 
large  plant  covers  a  wide  area  and  seems  to 
spread  out  more  and  more  each  year  I  see  it. 
It  is  a  plant  I  should  recommend  everywhere, 
for  it  is  not  particular,  though  it  evidently 
delij,hts  in  a  sheltered,  moist,  deep  and  light 
soil.  C.  integrifolia  and  its  hybrids,  though 
strictly  herbaceous,  are,  I  think,  best  suited 
to  a  place  where  their  stems  when  in  bloom 
can  fall  about  in  their  own  way,  not  tied  up 
like  a  broom.  The  flowers  are  large  and  seem 
to  be  too  much  for  the  slender  stems,  as  one 
can  see  by  the  plate  that  there  is  a  drooping 
tendency  in  the  flower-stalks. 

Such  strong-rooted  plants  require  a  deep 
moist  soil,  but  not  heavy,  and  of  moderate 
richness.  Like  all  Clematises,  they  revel  in  a 
moist  climate,  and  one  sees  the  finest  plants 
and  flowers  after  a  wet  summer.  As  hybridists 
seem  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  large-liowering 
climbing  Clematises,  let  us  hope  that  they  will 
turn  their  attention  to  other  species,  and  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  we  may  yet 
have  a  purple  C.  montana  to  enrich  our  gardens 
with  colour  in  April  and  May. 

Kew.  W.  GoLDRixc. 


OUTDOOR  FRUIT. 
Hardy  fruit. — The  buds  of  early  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  growing  against  south  walls  are  get- 
tine  very  forward.     With  me,  though  the  shoots 
had  been  freed  from  the  wall  all  winter,  they  are 
almost  ready  to  burst  into  bloom.     Where  such  is 
the  case  pruning  and  nailing  should  no  longer  be 
delayed,  as  much  injury  would  result  by  a  neglect 
of  this  should  we  have  a  sharp  frost,  for  the  shoots 
would  be  more  exposed  to  its  influence 
owing  to  the  walls  affording  them  no 
protection.     Before  nailing,  the  trees 
should  be  looked  over,  and  where  prac- 
ticable  washed    to   free  them   of   any 
insect  pests.     The  walls,  too,  may  be 
washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  some 
reliable  insecticide,  which  will  prevent 
the  trees  being  attacked  in  their  early 
stages.      The  nailing  of  Peach   trees 
properly  is  one  of  those  operations  that 
recjuires  a  great  deal  of  practice,  for 
not  only  should  the  shoots   be  laid  in 
at  an  even  distance  from  each  other, 
but  they  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient 
space    between   them  for  the    young 
growths  to   be  nailed   in  during  the 
summer  without  fear  of  overcrowding. 
On  no  account  should  a  nail  be  driven 
into  the  wall  so  as  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  wood,  as  this  would  be  sure 
to  cause  canker.      In   every  case  be 
careful  to  see  that  the  shreds,  not  the 
nails,  hold  the  shoots  in  position,  and  that  ample 
room  is  left  in  them  for  the  wood  to  swell.     It  is 
not  necessary  for   either   the   shreds  or  nails   to 
be  large,  for  the  smaller  they  are  the  neater  the 
work.     Where  a  strong  branch  has  to  be  fastened, 
use  a  golden  Willow  twig  or  tarred  twine  in  pre- 
ference to  a  stout  piece  of  cloth.     When  nailing  is 
finished  have  the  protecting  material 
I  in  readiness  in   case  of  frost  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom.     We  some- 
times  see  the  pruning  and   nailing 
of  Peach  trees  left  till  the  flowers 
1  expand,  but  this  is   not  advisable, 
for,  however  carefully  the  work  may 
be  done,  many  of  the  buds  are  sure 
to  be  injured,  and  this  often  happens 
to  those  that  are  best  placed  and 
most  prominent. 

Str.vwberries.  —  In  all  well-ap- 
pointed gardens  it  is  the  system 
now  to  make  a  fresh  plantation  of 
these  each  season,  and  to  destroy 
those  that  have  become  exhausted 
or  fail  to  produce  fruit  up  to  the 
standard.  If  strong  plants  from  pots 
were  put  out  last  August  these 
should  now  have  plump  crowns  ; 
therefore  the  only  thing  necessary 
to  be  done  to  them  at  the  present 
time  is  to  choose  a  fine  day,  when 
the  ground  is  dry,  to  clear  the  plants 
of  dead  leaves,  as  they  harbour 
slugs.  A  dressing  of  soot  may  then 
be  given  to  destroy  any  insects  that 
are  lurking  round  thecrowns.  Where 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  stand 
more  than  two  years  the  soil  will 
be  somewhat  exhausted.  The  old 
stools,  too,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  planted,  will 
be  somewhat  out  of  the  ground,  and 
therefore  more  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather.  Where  such 
is  the  case,  a  rich  compost  should 
be  mixed  up  and  put  amongst  the 
roots.  Strawberries,  as  is  w  ell  known, 
are  gross  feeders  and  moisture-  loving 
subjects  ;  for  this  reason  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  grown  ought  to  be  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility  at  the  time  of  planting.  If  this  be  so, 
they  will  carry  three  crops  before  the  soil  is  ex- 
hausted, but  if  of  poor  quality,  then  only  two 
ought  to  be  taken  from  them. 


Raspberries  — Where  these  have  not  already 
received  attention  they  should  be  taken  in  hand 
when  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  past.  If  grown 
in  clumps,  five  canes  will  be  sufficient  to  reserve 
for  each,  and  these  should  be  the  best  ripened 
ones.  Examine  the  stakes  to  see  if  they  are 
sound,  for  they  are  very  liable  to  go  off  close  to 
the  ground.  If  new  ones  are  required  select  those 
that  have  been  cut  a  season  and  stored  in  a  dry 
place  in  preference  to  green  ones  Instead  of 
tying  all  the  canes  on  one  side  of  the  stake,  spread 
them  evenly  all  round  it,  that  every  bud  may  have 
the  same  opportunity  of  starting  into  growth. 
On  strong  soils  some  varieties  make  very  robust 
canes,  and  where  this  is  so,  unless  suHicient  room 
be  allowed  between  them  the  wood  does  not  get 
thoroughly  matured,  the  consequence  being  that 
it  suffers  much  in  severe  winters.  Should  this 
be  likely  to  occur,  single  rows  are  far  preferable 
to  several  planted  together,  as  by  this  method  the 
wood  is  better  ripened  owing  to  being  more  ox- 
posed  to  the  sun.  Gathering,  too,  may  be  facili- 
tated, as  the  young  canes  do  not  become  entan- 
gled with  each  other.  There  are,  however,  ob- 
jections to  this  mode  where  the  gardens  are  ex- 
posed, for  the  strong  gales  in  the  autumn  often 
strip  the  canes  of  their  foliage  before  the  buds  are 
developed,  thus  causing  a  number  of  them  to  go 
blind. 

Orchard  trees. — Proceed  with  the  pruning  of 
pyramid  and  bush  Apple  and  Pear  trees  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  doing  so.  In  every 
case  see  that  a  clean  cut  is  made  close  to  a  bud 
whenever  it  is  found  necesssary  to  shorten  a  shoot, 
for  not  only  does  this  add  to  the  neat  appearance 
of  the  trees,  but  it  likewise  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  any  dead  scrags  presenting  themselves. 
Where  the  trees  received  proper  attention  during 
summer  there  will  be  little  to  remove  except  the 
points  of  the  leading  shoots  or  any  that  are  mis- 
placed. In  every  instance  cut  to  a  bud  that  has 
an  outward  tendency.     Pears  may  also  be  treated 


Clematis  erecta. 

in  a  similar  manner,  but  as  these  flower  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Apples  they  should  be  the  first  to 
receive  attention.  If  trees  are  properly  pruned 
when  young  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  lopping 
off  branches  afterwards,  unless  through  some 
cause  or  other  they  die.     Where  any  scions  are 
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required  for  grafting,  these  should  be  tied  in 
bundles  and  laid  in  on  a  north  border  or  similar 
place  where  the  sun  does  not  reach  them  in  order 
that  they  may  remain  plump  till  reijuired  for  use. 
Fruit  room. — It  was  thought  by  many  that 
Apples  would  not  keep  well  this  season.  So  far, 
however,  they  are  in  first-rate  condition.  Many 
of  even  themidseaeon  kinds,  such  as  Goldtn  Xoble, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Ribston  Pippin,  are  as 
sound  now  as  when  gathered,  while  the  later  ones 
have  kept  splendidly.  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Wellington,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  others  of  that 
class  are  still  quite  sound  and  fresh.  The  great 
secret  in  keeping  Apples  plump  is  an  even,  low  tem- 
perature. Anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
a  parching,  dry  atmosphere  will  extract  "the  juices 
from  the  fruit  and  cause  it  to  shrivel.  The  time 
of  gathering,  too,  has  much  to  do  with  the  keeping 
of  Apples,  even  that  of  only  a  few  days,  for  the 
cooler  the  store  room  is  when  the  fruit  is  housed 
the  less  risk  is  there  of  its  becoming  over-heated. 
For  this  reason  the  fruit  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  store-house  may  be  reduced  by 
the  cool  nights  at  the  end  of  October. 

H.  0.  Prinsep. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


Mfsheooms. — Very  little  fire  heat  has  been  re- 
quired up  to  this  time  to  keep  autumn-spawned 
beds  in  good  bearing,  and  these  beds  appear  good 
enough  to  keep  up  supplies  for  the  next  two 
months.  It  will  be  advisable  to  prepare  now  for 
making  up  a  fresh  bed  or  beds  that  will  ensure  an 
unbroken  supply.  Most  growers  have  their  own 
particular  way  of  preparing  the  manure  for  the 
beds.  I  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  80  to  leave  the  droppings  in  the  litter 
exactly  as  it  comes  from  the  stables  until  it  is 
judged  that  enough  has  accumulated  to  form 
the  bed,  and  then  to  shake  it  free  from  most 
of  the  litter  all  at  the  same  time,  afterwards 
throwing  it  together  in  ridge  form  in  an  open 
shed  and  treating  it  in  the  orthodox  manner, 
except  that  it  will  generally  be  found  that  one 
turning  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  good 
condition  for  removal  to  the  Mushroom  house  or 
cellar.  The  advantages  I  see  in  this  method  are 
that  fermentation  is  more  likely  to  take  place  in 
a  kindly  manner  and  there  is  less  fear  of  any  of 
the  material  being  spent,  as  it  often  is  when 
gathered  in  small  quantities  and  added  day  by 
day  to  a  heap  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
droppings,  and  lying  in  a  shed  which  may  be  too 
small  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  spreading. 
There  is  a  possibility  in  the  event  of  continuous 
rain  that  the  manure  may  become  too  wet,  but 
this  contingency  may  be  met  by  shaking  out  all 
that  may  have  accumulated  as  soon  as  settled 
heavy  rams  seem  imminent,  and  if  sulKcient  for  a 
bed  cannot  at  once  be  obtained,  the  heap  may  be 
added  to  daily  in  the  usual  way.  Beds  that  I  have 
made  up  with  manure  prepared  as  above  advised 
have  invariably  borne  better  and  more  lasting 
crops  than  those  formed  with  manure  which  has 
been  collected  in  small  quantities  daily.  The 
form  of  bed  preferred  by  me  is  that  made  about 
4  feet  wide  and  with  a  gentle  slope  falling  from 
the  wall,  such  beds  having  advantages  over  those 
made  in  ridge  form,  as  they  can  be  more  easily 
made  firm  and  can  be  soiled  without  having  to 
plaster  the  surface.  Beds  on  elevated  benches 
are  necessarily  made  flat,  and  these  have  a 
tendency  to  crop  all  over  at  the  same  time; 
so  in  making  these  it  will  be  best  to  limit 
the  size  of  each  bed  to  equal  the  demands 
likely  to  arise  within  a  limited  period  rather  than 
to  make  large  beds  and  depend  on  each  to  produce 
a  lasting  crop.  A  firm  bed  will,  if  the  manure  is 
in  good  condition  when  made,  hold  the  heat  well, 
while  one  loosely  built  soon  becomes  cold  and 
hangs  fire  before  cropping,  even  if  it  does  not 
fail  altogether.  Before  spawning,  make  sure 
that  the  heat  has  risen  to  its  full  height 
and  is  falling  again,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
longer  after  it  has  fallen  to  about  !I0",  as  the  bed 
may  then  be  safely  spawned  by  making  big  holes, 


some  2  inches  deep  and  8  inches  apart,  with  a 
haiulfork,  placing  in  each  hole  a  fairly  large 
piece  of  spawn,  each  brick  of  which  may  be 
divided  into  twelve  to  eighteen  pieces,  "  and 
closing  the  manure  round  each  piece  with  the 
hands  as  the  work  proceeds.  Unle.as  there  is  a 
fear  of  the  bed  becoming  rapidly  cold  I  prefer  to 
leave  the  soiling  for  two  or  three  days,  after 
which  some  2  inches  of  fine  sweet  loam  or  garden 
soil  may  be  spread  all  over  and  well  beaten  with 
the  back  of  the  spade.  Though  plastering  is  not 
recommended,  we  must  not  err,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  using  soil  that  is  too  dry  to  cling  together,  as 
a  crumbling  surface  is  not  advantageous  to 
growth,  the  best  Mushrooms  being  those  which 
meet  with  a  fair  amount  of  resistance  in  pushing 
their  way  to  the  surface.  Little  tire  heat  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Mushroom  house  while  the 
weather  keeps  mild.  A  temperature  of  .")3"  is 
quite  high  enough  for  Mushroom  growing  at  any 
stage.  If  the  house  cannot  be  kept  at  this  tem- 
perature without  fire  heat,  the  beds  must  be 
covered  with  mats  raised  slightly  above  the  sur- 
face, as  these  will  be  found  far  better  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  than  either  hay  or  straw,  the  use 
of  which  often  leads  to  attacks  from  woodlice  or 
beetles.  In  case  of  fire  heat  being  used  occasional 
slight  sprinklings  with  tepid  water  may  be  given 
to  the  floor  or  any  dry  surface,  always,  however, 
avoiding  the  pipes  or  flues. 

Cacliflowers. — Those  who  have  not  a  good 
stock  of  autumn-sown  Cauliflowers  for  planting 
out  by  and  by  should  now  see  about  raising  some 
young  plants  of  the  earliest  varieties,  such  as 
Early  Snowball  or  Early  Dwarf  Forcing,  and 
Walcheren  or  Pearl  for  succession,  by  sowing 
thinly  a  little  seed  either  in  boxes  or  on  a  hotbed 
specially  made  up  for  raising  a  few  plants  of 
various  things  that  may  be  needed  early.  I  pre- 
fer the  hotbed,  as  there  is  not  such  an  inducement, 
from  the  additional  space  available,  to  sow 
thickly,  but  if  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
pl.ants  is  needed,  then  sowing  in  boxes  has  some- 
thing to  recommend  it,  as  these  may  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  if  required.  In  any  case  thick 
sowing  must  be  avoided,  as  we  require  sturdy  as 
well  as  fairly  quick  growth  and  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  each  leaf  as  it  forms.  In  growing  Cauli- 
flowers we  must  have  the  least  possible  checks 
from  start  to  finish,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
plants  must  be  hardened  off  sufficiently  to  bear 
setting  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  fit :  so  they 
should  have  only  a  moderate  temperature,  say  55°, 
in  which  to  commence  growth  ;  and  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  either  beds  or  boxes,  we  should  select 
that  which  is  fairly  light  and  not  too  fine,  as  this 
will  cling  to  the  small  roots  when  the  plants  are 
lifted  without  breaking  them  by  its  weight. 

Lettuces.  —  Autumn  sowings  have  so  far 
wintered  well :  still  we  must  prepare  for  con- 
tingencies, and  a  small  sowing  made  now  and 
treated  for  the  present  sitcilarly  to  Cauliflowers 
will  be  very  useful  later  on.  Should  it  be  pos- 
sible to  devote  a  hotbed  entirely  to  Lettuce,  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  sow  directly  on  to  the  bed, 
thinning  the  plants  when  necessary  and  leaving 
sufficient  to  come  to  maturity  on  the  bed. 
Treated  in  this  way,  there  is  no  check  to  growth 
and  the  Cabbage  varieties  turn  in  very  quickly. 
A  few  seeds  of  any  white  Cos  variety  may  be  sown 
with  the  others  if  Cos  Lettuces  are  most  in  favour, 
and  the  young  plants  can  be  drawn  for  trans- 
planting with  ease  without  disturbing  the  perma- 
nent plants.  Of  all  the  Cabbage  varieties,  I  pre- 
fer for  early  work  Golden  Queen,  as  this  turns  in 
ecjually  as  quickly  as  Paris  Market,  while  the 
yellow  colour  and  tender  leaves  make  the  entire 
plant  usable  without  waste. 

Potatoes.  — Small  plots  may  now  be  planted 
on  warm,  sheltered  borders  in  southern  gardens, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  plants  will  reijuire  pro- 
tection for  some  considerable  time  after  growth 
appears,  so  no  more  should  be  set  out  than  can 
be  easily  and  conveniently  protected  whenever 
the  weather  is  frosty.  If  the  soil  be  heavy,  wet, 
or  of  a  cold  nature,  it  will  be  much  better  to  wait 
another  week  or  fortnight  before  commencing 
planting ;  the  time  gained  by  commencing  now 


is  inconsiderable,  and  the  crop  will  probably  be 
much  smaller  than  it  would  be  by  waiting.  Shal- 
low planting  is  best  for  the  earliest  lot ;  4  inches 
below  the  surface  will  be  ample  if  a  little  soil  is 
drawn  up  to  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  get  into 
growth.  As  a  heavy  crop  is  not  expected  from 
the  earliest  plantings,  the  rows  need  only  be  set 
about  2'  inches  apart,  close  planting  making  after- 
protection  easier. 

Roc  ITS. — Any  portion  of  the  root  crop  which 
may  still  be  in  the  ground  should  now  be  lifted,  or 
the  plants  will  be  making  a  second  top  growth, 
which  would  soon  spoil  them  for  cooking.  Too 
little  attention  is  frequently  paid  to  the  proper 
storing  of  these  roots  after  lifting,  and  this  is  not 
wise,  for  the  longer  they  can  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition the  less  strain  there  will  be  on  the  other 
resources  of  the  garden.  Clamping  is  by  far  the 
best  method  of  keeping  Parsnips,  Artichokes,  .Sal- 
safy,  Scorzonera,  and  Turnips,  but  some  attention 
should  be  paid  to  selecting  the  best  position  for  the 
clamps,  and  the  cooler  the  position  the  better  the 
roots  will  keep.  Another  thing  which  is  important 
in  the  case  of  long  roots  is  the  closing  of  air  spaces 
by  regular  building  of  the  roots  when  storing,  as 
this  prevents  shrivelling,  an  object  which  some 
attain  by  working  soil  or  sand  amongst  the  roots, 
but  as  either  of  these  induces  the  formation  of 
masses  of  tiny  rootlets,  there  is  still  much  loss  of 
quality.  All  clamps  must  have  a  good  thick 
covering  when  completed  to  prevent  fluctuations 
of  temperature  and  drying. 

Pea  and  Bkan  sticks. — These  should  be  pre- 
pared as  opportunity  offers,  and  if  they  have  to 
be  got  from  the  home  coverts,  cutting  ought  to 
be  no  longer  delayed,  for  they  do  not  last  nearly 
so  well  when  cutting  is  left  until  the  sap  haa 
risen.  In  preparing  them  for  use  there  need  be 
no  waste,  and  all  may  be  cut  to  fit  the  heights  of 
Peas  that  are  to  be  grown.  In  most  cases  a  little 
shortening  is  necessary  at  top  and  bottom  ;  the 
bottoms  make  capital  labels  for  kitchen  garden 
crops,  as  they  are  more  substantial  than  most 
labels  when  used  without  splitting  and  with  just 
a  slight  facing  up  of  one  side  at  the  top  end. 
The  small  spray  cut  from  the  tops  of  the  sticks 
comes  in  well  for  giving  the  Peas  a  little  support 
and  protection  in  their  earlier  st.age3  of  growth. 

J.  C.  Tai,l.\ck. 


Orchids. 


CYMBIDIUMS. 

Few  of  the  sjjecies  of  Cymbidium  can  claim  a 
position  among  first-rate  Orchids,  only  the  few 
well-known  large-flowering  kinds  being  by  any 
means  popular.  Still,  many  of  the  smaller 
growing  and  flowering  species  are  very  interest- 
ing, the  delicious  perfume  of  some  of  them  being 
a  great  attraction.  It  is  a  well  marked  genus, 
and  includes  at  least  a  dozen  good  garden  Or- 
chids. They  are  all  pseudo-bulbous  and  ever- 
green, with  usually  long  arching  leaves,  and 
produce  their  spikes  from  the  tase  of  the  newly- 
formed  bulb.  They  all  like  a  fairly  strong 
compost,  the  larger  growing  kinds  soon  filling 
their  pots  with  roots.  Peat  'ibre,  loam  anil 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  in  equal  proportions, 
with  jilenty  of  charcoal  or  potsherds  intermixed, 
wUl  grow  them  well.  Many  growers  are  In  the 
habit  of  using  dried  cow  manure  with  the  com- 
post, and  the  satisfactory  progress  made  by  the 
plants  shows  that  it  is  a  good  stimulant  for 
them,  but  I  would  strongly  advise  beginners  in 
Orchid  culture  to  leave  manures  alone  until  they 
have  had  some  experience  in  growing  the  plants 
without  them.  A  few  waterings  with  weak 
manure  water  just  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
finishing  are  quite  as  effectual  and  much  les.s 
dangerous.  There  are  many  artificial  manures 
and  fertilisers  now  advertised  from  which  it 
is  easy  to  make  a  selection,  or  a  little  Peruvian 
guano  may  be  used  with  good  results.     Remem- 
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ber  tliat  one  dose  too  strong  will  do  more  harm 
than  it  is  possible  to  set  right  with  many 
months  of  careful  culture,  and  weak  applications 
frequently  given  do  much  more  good  than 
stronger  ones  at  long  intervals. 

These  large  growers,  if  healthy  and  rooting 
freely  in  a  congenial  compost,  can  hardly  be 
over-watered  during  the  growing  season.  I 
have  frequently  for  many  weeks  watered  large 
healthy  pieces  every  day,  the  healthy  foliage 
and  roots  testifying  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
treatment.  Considerably  less,  of  course,  is  re- 
<juired  while  at  rest,  but  the  compost  must 
never  become  really  dry,  such  treatment  mate- 
rially weakening  the  plants  and  often  tending 
to  the  loss  of  foliage.  With  regard  to  tempera- 
ture, they  are  usually  grown  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  but  it  is  a  question  if  such  as  C.  Low- 
ianum,  C.  giganteum,  and  C.  Mastersi  are  not 
better  in  a  cooler  structure.  The  bud-drop- 
jjing,  often  troublesome  in  the  two  former  kinds, 
I  have  never  seen  when  the  plants  have  been 
grown  cool.  The  abundance  of  fresh  air  they 
obtain  when  associated  with  Odontoglots  and 
similar  Orchids  goes  a  long  way  towards  keep- 
ing the  plants  healthy  and  free  from  insects. 
The  small  brown  scale  that  infests  many  kinds 
of  Orchids  is  an  inveterate  foe  to  Cymbidiums, 
and  anyone  who  has  had  to  clean  large  plants 
of  these  knows  how  tenacious  their  hold  is  upon 
the  foliage  and  bulbs.  Their  fecundity,  too,  is 
remarkable,  especially  in  a  somewhat  dry  atmo- 
sphere, a  few  insects  spreading  all  over  the 
largest  plants  in  a  little  time.  They  cannot 
usually  be  moved  with  a  sponge  in  the  ordinary 
way,  at  least  not  without  injuring  the  leaves, 
but  a  piece  of  pointed  stick  should  be  used, 
first  wetting  the  plant  well  and  carefully  spong- 
ing afterwards  with  tepid  soapy  water.  Al- 
though so  free  growing  and  rooting  when 
healthy,  Cymbidiums  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
bring  round  when  they  have  become  sickly 
either  from  over- watering  or  growing  in  a  close, 
heavy  soil.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  such 
plants  is  to  turn  them  right  out  of  their  pots 
and  wash  every  particle  of  compost  away  from 
them,  at  the  same  time  reserving  any  chance 
bit  of  root  that  may  have  escaped  alive.  Place 
them  in  c'ean  pots  of  crocks,  with  a  thin  layer 
of  Moss  over  the  surface,  and  water  them  about 
twice  a  week  in  a  warm,  moist,  and  shady 
house,  and  if  anything  will  save  them,  this  will. 
Some  years  ago  I  treated  thus  a  large  old  plant 
of  C.  giganteum  that  had  got  into  a  very  bad 
condition,  and  it  is  now  in  capital  order, 
though  it  has  not  since  flowered.  As  soon  as 
new  roots  appear  a  little  peat  or  loam  fibre 
should  be  added  to  the  Sphagnum,  and  as  they 
run  through  this  the  plants  gradually  regain 
their  lost  strength.  Healthy  plants  must  be 
potted  about  once  in  two  years  and  fine  speci- 
mens will  soon  be  the  result. 

The  smaller-growing  kinds  require  somewhat 
similar  treatment,  but  the  rooting  medium 
ought  not  to  be  quite  so  strong,  nor  have  I  ever 
found  manurial  assistance  to  be  necessary. 
They  may  all  be  propagated  by  division,  cutting 
through  the  rhizome  in  summer  just  as  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  are  rooting  fi-eely  on  their  own 
account,  and  dividing  the  portions  when  re- 
potting in  the  succeeding  spring.  It  is  a  widely- 
distributed  genus  geographically,  species  occur- 
ring in  various  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  following  are  among  the  best  and 
most  easily  obtainable  kinds  ;  — 

Cymbidium  akfine  is  a  pretty  and  effective 
winter-flowering  species,  a  native  of  India.  The 
growth  resembles  that  of  the  well-known  C.  ebur- 
neum.  The  flower-spikes  proceed  from  the  leaf 
axils  and  each  bears  about  half  a  dozen  blooms  ; 
these  are  pure  white  in   ground  colour ;   the  lip 


has  a  golden  yellow  crest  and  spots  of  crimson - 
purple  on  the  side  lobes. 

C.  EHURNEUM  is  the  prettiest  and  most  popular 
in  the  genus  and  a  really  handsome  Orchid.  The 
blossoms  appear  in  late  winter,  usually  about  two 
on  a  spike,  and  last  a  very  long  time  in  perfection. 
Large  specimens  with  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
spikes  are  really  noble  objects,  as  the  flowers  are 
about  the  largest  in  the  genus.  They  are  pure 
white  upon  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  white, 
with  a  golden  yellow  crest  and  light  yellow  on 
the  side  lobes.  There  are  several  named  varieties 
of  this  species,  C.  e.  Dayanum  being  a  large  form, 
the  lip  spotted  with  rose.  It  is  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  India  and  also  China  and  was  introduced 
in  1846. 

C.  ciGANTEUJi  is  a  large  growing  plant,  produc- 
ing in  late  autumn  and  winter  long,  loose  spikes 
of  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish, 
with  red  and  purple  stripes,  the  lip  yellow,  pret- 
tily marked  with  red.  The  top  sepal  hangs  rather 
low,  thus  giving  the  flowers  the  appearance  of 
being  only  partly  open.  This  does  not  last  so 
long  as  some  of  the  other  kinds.  A  native  of 
Nepaul,  discovered  about  1837  by  Dr.  Wallich. 
Somewhat  similar  to  this  is 

C.  HooKERiANUii,  a  large  flowering  and  more 
richly  coloured  species.  The  sepals  are  light 
yellowish  green,  the  lip  broad,  of  varying  shades 
of  yellow,  spotted  with  bright  crimson.  Although 
said  to  have  been  introduced  earlier,  this  seems  to 
have  been  named  in  1S6G  in  compliment  to  Dr. 
Hooker  by  Professor  Reichenbaoh.  A  native  of 
the  Himalayas. 

C.  LowiAJJDM  is  so  like  C.  giganteum  in 
habit  as  to  be  often  mistaken  for  it.  The 
flowers  are  quite  distinct,  being  borne  on  erect 
or  arching  spikes  3  feet  or  more  in  length.  In- 
dividually they  are  4  inches  across,  the  sepals 
brown,  with  lines  of  red  ;  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
is  of  varying  shades  of  reddish  brown,  some  of 
the  deeper  coloured  forms  being  of  quite  a  deep 
maroon.  On  account  of  its  lasting  so  long  in 
good  order  this  makes  one  of  the  most  suitable  of 
Orchids  for  exhibition.  It  is  a  native  of  Burmah. 
It  was  introduced  in  1878,  and  was  named  after 
one  of  the  Messrs.  Low  by  Reichenbach. 

C.  Mastersi  is  an  elegant  autumn-flowering 
kind,  a  native  of  Assam.  It  resembles  C.  ebur- 
neum,  but  has  larger  foliage,  though  smaller 
flowers.  The  latter  are  white,  with  a  blotch  of 
yellow  and  a  few  rosy  purple  spots  on  the  lip. 

C.  tii;kincm  is  a  sweetly  scented  and  pretty 
kind,  a  native  of  Burmah.  The  flowers  vary 
somewhat,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  narrow, 
green,  striped  or  spotted  with  brownish  red.  The 
lip  is  whitish,  with  bars  of  brown  or  crimson. 
Introduced  in  1864  from  Burmah. 

There  are  many  other  deserving  kinds  in  the 
genus,  including  the  garden  hybrids  C.  eburneo- 
Lowianum  and  C.  Winnianum,  the  former 
having  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitoh  from 
eburneum  and  Lowianum,  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  gardener  to  Mr.  Chas.  Winn,  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  also  0.  Traceyanum,  a  supposed 
natural  hybrid  between  C.  Hookerianum  and 
C.  giganteum.  H.  II. 

Phaius  grandifolius. — The  flower-spikes  of 
this  fine  and  useful  old  Orchid  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  warn 
cultivators  against  letting  aphides  get  the  upper 
hand  before  the  blossoms  open.  These  insects 
soon  ruin  the  appearance  of  the  flowers,  but  if  the 
spike'i  are  examined  every  few  days  and  a  damp 
sponge  passed  over  them,  it  will  keep  them  clean. 
To  get  the  best  results  with  this  Orchid  it  must 
have  very  liberal  treatment,  a  sound  rooting 
medium,  containing  plenty  of  plant  food  and  yet 
not  too  heavy  or  close,  with  liberal  supplies  of 
water  at  the  root  and  over  the  foliage  while  grow- 
ing. The  best  time  to  repot  is  just  after  the 
flowers  are  past,  and,  unless  the  roots  are  in  a 
really  bad  condition,  it  is  unwise  to  disturb  them 
much.  There  is  often  a  great  number  of  young 
shoots  around  the  old  bulbs,  but  these  must  not 
all  bo  allowed  to  grow,  the  suppression  of  some  of 


the  weakest  throwing  more  strength  into  those 
that  remain.  P.  grandifolius  thrives  best  in  the 
Cattleya  house  in  a  shady,  moist  position  and 
must  be  kept  free  from  thrips  and  scale.  During 
winter  but  little  w.ater  at  the  root  will  sufBce  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition,  and  a  temperature  of 
50"  is  ample.  The  flowers  are  white  externally, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  dark  brown  inside, 
the  lip  white,  variously  marked  with  crimson, 
brown,  and  yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cul- 
tivated species,  having  been  introduced  from 
China  in  1778. 

Vanda  Amesiana.— This  beautiful  Vanda 
appears  very  inconstant  in  its  time  of  flowering, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  recently  imported 
or  semi-established  plants.  The  flower-spikes  are 
semi-erect  and  bear  a  large  number  of  flowers, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  of  a  pleasing 
and  very  delicate  tint  of  rose.  The  lip  is  much 
deeper  in  colour  except  at  the  margin,  where 
it  is  toned  down  to  nearly  white.  The  fact  of  this 
Orchid  thriving  and  flowering  freely  in  various 
temperatures  proves  it  not  to  be  a  very  sensitive 
plant,  and  it  may  on  this  account  be  recommended 
for  mixed  collections  or  where  only  one  or  two 
houses  are  set  apart  for  Orchids.  The  best 
growths  I  have  seen  were  made  in  a  cool  house 
during  the  summer  months,  but  allowed  rather 
more  heat  than  is  here  afforded  in  autumn,  and, 
with  a  view  of  consolidating  the  foliage,  a  clear 
light,  with  only  sutEcient  shading  to  prevent 
scalding.  In  winter  the  plants  were  never  allowed 
to  be  below  55°,  although  I  am  confident  that  a 
few  degrees  less  heat  would  not  harm  them  in  the 
least.  Pots  or  baskets  may  be  used  with  equal 
success,  and  nice  clean,  freshly- gathered  Sphag- 
num Moss  is  the  best  rooting  material,  some 
charcoal  being  added  to  this  and  good  drainage 
provided.  A  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  growing  this  class  of  Van- 
das,  plants  rushed  on  in  great  heat  never  being 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  was  introduced  in  1887 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton. 


ONCIDIUMS  OF  THE  MACRANTHUM 
SECTION. 
Few  Oncidiums  are  more  admired  when  in 
flower  or  useful  for  decoration  than  Oncidiums 
of  the  macranthuni  section,  and  where  a  suitable 
position  for  them  can  be  found,  few  Orchids 
grow  more  freely  or  need  less  attention.  The 
place  most  conducive  to  their  successful  culti- 
vation I  find  is  the  coldest  end  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house.  The  plants  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  as  the  flower-scapes  appear  some 
months  before  the  flowers  open,  it  is  necessary 
that  watering  should  receive  careful  attention. 
If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  dry,  the 
bulbs  will  commence  to  shrivel,  and  the  extra 
strain,  caused  by  the  plants  having  to  sustain 
the  flower-spikes  as  well  as  the  new  growth, 
renders  it  difficult  to  get  the  bulbs  to  regain 
their  normal  conditions.  I  have  often  met 
with  cases  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  scapes  before  the  flowers  have  ex- 
panded to  avoid  killing  the  plants  outright. 
The  potting  material  should  be  similar  to  that 
used  for  Odontoglossums,  with  a  good  surfacing 
of  living  Sphagnum  Moss.  Oncidium  macran- 
thuni and  the  species  named  below  are  mostly 
cheap,  and  well  deserve  a  place  in  any  cool 
Orchid  house. 

0.  MACRANTHUM  was  tirst  discovered  about 
1780,  but  it  was  nob  until  1838  that  any  definite 
knowledge  of  its  habitat  was  given.  In  that  year 
it  was  discovered  by  Mathews  at  Tunguragua,  on 
the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  Ecuador,  at  10,000  feet 
elevation.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Londesborough 
at  Norbiton  in  1868. 

0.  CHRYSODiPTERUM  is  very  near  O.  eerratum, 
but  differing  principally  in  its  petals  and  crest. 
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The  dorsal  sepal  is  bright  cheetnut-brown,  with  a 
narrow  yellow  bonier  ;  the  lower  two  are  wlioUy 
brown.  The  petals  are  much  smaller  than  the 
sepals,  undulated  at  the  margin,  yellow,  spotted 
with  brown;  the  lip  yellow,  stained  with  brown  in 
front,  white  at  the  base,  with  numerous  yellow 
teeth.  This  plant  is  scarce  and  should  be  looked 
for  amongst  importations  of  this  section. 

O.  i..\melli<:erum  is  rarely  met  with.  I  have 
seen  it  on  four  or  live  different  occasions,  and  each 
plant  has  differed  somewhat  from  the  others  ;  it 
is  generally  longer  in  the  bulbs  and  leaves  than 
the  others  of  its  class  and  the  scape  is  more 
branching.  The  sepuls  are  light  brown,  the  upper 
one  crisped  with  a  yellow  margin  ;  petals  light 
yellow  in  front,  lower  half  light  brown,  streaked 
with  yellow;  lip  light  yellow,  stained  with  purple. 

O.  sEKRATFM  is  Commoner  than  the  other  two 
previously  referred  to.  It  can  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others.  The  sepals  are 
chestnut- brown  with  a  yellow  border,  petals  much 
crisped,  yellow  at  the  apex,  chestnut-brown 
rather  more  than  half  their  length  from  the  base  ; 
the  lip  small,  purple-brown. 

O.  srPEBEiENS. — Probably  the  best  known  of  the 
section,  with  the  exception  of  O.  macranthum. 
It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery  in  1S72.  The  sepals  are  reddish  brown, 
tipped  with  light  yellow ;  petals  light  yellow, 
barred  with  brown  ;  lip  purple,  with  a  yellow 
crest  towards  the  base.  It  has  a  distinctly  marked 
column  of  yellow  and  brown.  This  variety  is  free 
growing,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion. 

O.  LOXENSE. — This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  and 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  Oncidiums.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1SS.3  through  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
St.  Albans.  The  sepals  are  brown,  barred  with 
light  yellow  ;  petals  broader,  bright  olive-brown, 
with  a  few  scattered  yellow  lines  ;  lip  bright 
orange-yellow,  paler  on  the  disc.  Stelis. 


Epidendrumfulgans. — A  very  richly  coloured 
form  of  this  species  comes  from  "E.  F.,"  who  says 
he  has  it  in  flower  about  six  months  out  of  tlie 
year.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length,  lanceolate,  and  of  a  very 
bright  vermilion,  the  peculiarly  shaped  lip  being 
similar  in  ground  colour,  with  a  light  rosy  mark- 
ing under  the  column  and  a  few  reddish  purple 
spots.  The  blossoms  are  produced  in  loose 
corymbs  upon  the  erect  leafy  stems,  and  as  the 
lower  ones  fall  those  above  take  their  pla:;e.  E. 
fulgens  is  an  easily  grown  plant,  thriving  best  in 
comparatively  large  pots  of  peat  and  Moss  in  a 
light  airy  position  in  the  Cattleya  house. 

Dendrobium    Jamesianum.— This    is    one 

of  the  easiest  to  grow  of  the  nigro-hirsute 
group,  and  seldom  fails  to  bloom  well.  A  nice 
plant  1  recently  noticed  had  about  a  dozen  flowers, 
each  ,3  inches  across,  pure  white,  excepting  the 
orange-red  blotch  on  the  lip.  D.  Jamesianum 
thrives  well  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
and,  like  all  in  this  section,  is  rather  erratic 
in  its  time  of  growing.  I  let  it  have  its 
own  way,  as  to  attempt  to  rest  it  when  it  is 
inclined  to  grow  only  weakens  it.  A  nice 
buoyant  atmosphere  with  plenty  of  air  and 
moisture  is  what  it  likes  while  growing,  and 
it  only  recjuires  a  thin  surfacing  of  compost. 
Etgual  parts  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with 
enough  charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  porous,  will 
suit  it  well,  and  the  pots  should  only  be  large 
enough  to  allow  of  a  narrow  margin  around  the 
plants.  It  must  never  be  dried  at  any  season, 
though  it  retiuires  less  water  when  at  rest  than 
when  growing  freely. — R. 

Cypripedium  nitens. — This  hybrid  was  first 
raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  by  crossing  C. 
villosum  with  C.  insigne  Maulei,  the  former  being 
the  seed-bearing  species.  It  has  since  been  raised 
in  many  other  places.  The  habit  may  be  de- 
scribed as  exactly  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  parents.  The  flowers  are  large,  the  dorsal 
Eepal  very  broad,  the  upper  portion  white  to 
the  apex,  with  a  few  purple  spots,  the  lower  part 
spotted  with  brown.    The  petals  and  lip  resemble 


most  those  of  C.  villosum,  and  are  light  brown 
and  yellow.  Several  varieties  are  recorded,  the 
best  perhaps  being  C.  nitens  superbum,  a  large 
and  brightly-coloured  form. 

Cattleya  cliocoensis.— Some  of  the  better 
forms  of  this  variable  Orchid  may  rank  with  the 
finest  of  the  Triana.-  section.  The  typical  flowers 
have  nearly  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  being 
large  and  spreading,  aleo  white  in  ground  colour, 
with  a  yellow  throat  and  a  distinct  purple  blotch 


handsome  species  is  much  like  P.  Schilleriana. 
The  flowers  vary  considerably,  but  are  usually 
a  shade  of  very  light  sulphur-yellow  on  the 
sepals  and  petals,  though  in  some  forms  they  are 
pure  white.  The  lower  part  of  the  sepals  and  lip 
is  thickly  spotted  with  bright  red,  the  latter 
being  nearly  white  in  ground  colour.  It  is  as 
easily  grown  as  any  in  the  genus  and  never  fails 
to  flower  freely.  Each  blossom  is  about  '2  inches 
across  and  they  are  produced  on  long  branching 


Pear  Le  Lectier.    {See  p.  95.) 


in  front.  It  is  a  pity  these  pretty  flowers  do  not 
open  wide  enough  to  show  their  lull  beauty,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  varieties  of 
C.  Percivahana.  In  habit  U.  chocoensis  closely 
resembles  C.  Trian;f,  and  some  Orchid  growers 
consider  it  only  a  geographical  form  of  that 
species. 

Fhalsenopsis     Stuartiana.  —  In     habit    of 
growth   and    in   the   shape  of    its   blossoms  this 


spikes.  It  was  introduced  in  1881  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of 
Clapton,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  the  late 
Mr.  Stuart  Low.  Several  varieties  are  described, 
the  most  distinct  being  nobilis,  bella,  and  puncta- 
tissima. 

Dendrobium  aggregatum.  —  Although  a 
dwarf  -  habited  and  small  -  flowering  kind,  the 
blossoms  of  this  are  vtry  pleasing  just  now  before 
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the  larger  species,  such  as  D.  densiflorum,  come 
into  bloom.  The  plant  is  evergreen,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  yellowish,  each  bearing  a  single  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  small  racemes  from  to- 
wards the  tops  of  these.  D.  aggregatum  is  often 
grown  in  too  much  heat  and  I  have  always  found 
It  thrive  best  with  the  Cattleyas,  or  if  grown  in 
the  East  India  house  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
lower  temperature  as  soon  as  the  little  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  finished.  These  grow  very  quickly  ; 
■only  about  a  couple  of  months  are  taken  up  in 
forming  them.  It  may  be  grown  either  in  small 
suspended  pans  or  on  blocks  lightly  dressed  with 
.Moss.  It  looks  very  pretty  when  in  flower  if 
several  plants  are  wired  to  a  rather  large  rough 
piece  of  Apple  or  Pear  wood,  and  this  may  be 
either  hung  up  in  the  house  or  placed  in  a  pot  of 
crocks  and  charcoal,  this  serving  to  keep  the  plants 
more  regularly  moist.  Individually  the  flowers 
measure  about  an  inch  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  clear  yellow,  the  lip  rounded,  deeper 
in  colour,  and  covered  with  small  hairs.  The 
variety  majus  is  supposed  to  have  larger  flowers 
than  the  type,  which  is  an  old  Orchid  in  collec- 
tions, having  been  introduced  from  Burmah  about 
1830  and  first  flowered  in  1834. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. — Several  plants 
of  this  fine  species  now  in  flower  show  a  consider- 
able variation,  especially  in  width  of  petal.  It 
is  one  of  the  showiest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Dendrobes,  and  so  easily  grown  that  no  collection, 
however  small,  ought  to  be  without  a  plant  or 
two.  It  succeeds  very  well  in  the  shallow  pans 
so  much  used  for  Orchids,  the  small,  but  numerous 
roots  apparently  relishing  being  pinched  for  room 
and  growing  over  one  another,  as  it  were.  A 
brisk,  moist  heat  until  the  growth  is  finished,  and 
afterwards  a  long  dry  rest  in  a  cool  house  suit 
this  species  well.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam  and 
Burmah,  the  larger  growing  forms  coming  from 
the  latter,  though  the  Assam  type  often  produces 
splendid  flowers. 

Cypripedium  Buchanianum  magnificum. 

— The  original  C.  Buchanianum  is  a  charming 
little  Orchid,  which  was  raised  and  first  flowered 
in  Dec,  1887,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  J. 
Buchan,  Wilton  House,  Southampton.  The 
reverse  cross  was  raised  and  first  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge. 
It  is  in  bloom  at  the  present  time.  The  new 
variety  has  a  far  larger  dorsal  sepal,  nearly  2| 
inches  broad  ;  the  petals  are  an  inch  broad  near 
the  apex,  and  the  lip  is  also  larger  and  yellower. 
It  is  the  result  of  crossing  C.  Spicerianum  with 
C.  Druryi. — Stei.is 

Saccolabium  Harrisonianuni. — Although, 
.'Strictly  speaking,  only  a  variety  of  S.  violaceum, 
this  white-flowered  form  is  much  more  distinct 
than  many  so-called  species.  The  plant  is  iden- 
tical in  habit,  having  large,  leathery,  distichous 
leaves  and  dense  axillary  racemes,  the  latter  being 
produced  early  in  the  new  year.  It  may  be  well 
grown  in  pots  of  Sphagnum  and  charcoal,  and 
likes  a  light  position  near  the  roof  glass.  Plenty 
of  water  must  be  given  while  growing  freely,  and 
in  winter  the  plants  must  not  be  dried  off.  It  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  in  1863 
from  Pulo  Copang,  an  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea. 

Dandrobium  speciosum. — In  the  garden  of 
Mr.  J.  8.  Budgett,  Guildford,  this  old  Dendrobe  is 
represented  by  a  fine  specimen  which  has  been  in 
blossom  for  a  considerable  period.  One  spike  with 
forty- two  flowers  open  at  the  time  of  my  visit  filled 
the  glass  structure  with  a  pleasing  scent.  The 
species,  although  not  particularly  showy,  is  con- 
sidered somewhat  difficult  to  flower.  Many,  I 
believe,  treat  it  too  kindly.  Mr.  Hughes  is  careful 
to  thoroughly  ripen  the  growths,  also  to  give  the 
plant  a  long  rest  in  a  cool  greenhouse — forget  it 
for  a  time — and  when  brought  to  the  warmer 
position  in  winter  the  results  are  satisfactory. — H. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana. — Several  plants  of 
this  delightful  species  are  now  in  blossom,  the 
flowers  showing  considerable  variety  in  size  and 
markings.  One  of  the  most  beautifully  marked 
kinds  has  the  bad  habit  of  producing  flowers  that 


open  only  about  half  way,  thus  failing  to  show  the 
superb  lip  to  advantage.  To  describe  the  colour 
of  this  is  almost  impossible,  no  Cattleya,  not  even 
the  richly  coloured  varieties  of  C.  aurea,  excelling 
it  in  the  gorgeous  tints  of  orange  and  purple. 
Some  of  the  larger  forms  approach  C.  Trianaj  very 
nearly  in  size  and  breadth  of  petal.  C.  Percival- 
iana is  a  native  of  Venezuela  and  thrives  well 
under  the  same  conditions  as  C.  Triana".  It  must 
have  ample  sunlight  while  making  its  growth, 
or  it  will  not  flower  freely.  Some  varieties 
are  very  weak  in  growth,  and  these  must  be 
kept  in  as  small  pots  as  possible  and  the  compost 
may  be  thinner  than  for  stronger  plants.  It  was 
introduced  in  1882  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  and 
named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Peroival,  of  South- 
port. 

MASDEVALLIAS. 
In  a  recent  note  on  this  genus  I  referred  briefly 
to  the  value  of  the  showy  flowered  section  of  it 
in  brightening  up  the  cool  house,  in  spring  and 
early  summer  more  especially.  A  great  many 
growers  are  quite  content  with  these,  and  do  not 
care  so  much  for  the  quaint  and  singularly 
formed  members  of  the  genus  usually  styled  the 
Chim;era  group.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
people  prefer  the  latter,  the  great  variety  of 
form  and  their  singular  appearance  altogether 
making  up  for  the  loss  of  brilliant  colours. 
They  are  certainly  a  most  interesting  set  of 
plants,  and  anyone  taking  up  their  culture  is 
not  likely,  if  at  all  .successful  with  them,  to 
willingly  relinquish  it.  They  are  as  easily 
grown  as  the  Harryana  and  similar  kinds,  but 
must  be  treated  a  little  differently.  Several  of 
the  species  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  the 
flower-spikes  downwards  after  the  manner  of  a 
Stanhopea,  and  on  this  account  they  are  best 
suspended  either  in  baskets  or  on  the  hori- 
zontal trellised  rafts  now  used  for  Orchids.  If 
baskets  are  used,  they  must  be  shallow,  for  only 
a  thin  layer  of  compost  is  needed,  this  consist- 
ing of  two  parts  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  fresh  and 
clean,  to  one  of  peat,  the  remaining  portion 
being  made  up  of  charcoal  broken  in  pieces  as 
large  as  Hazel  Nuts.  Before  fixing  the  jilauts, 
line  the  inside  of  the  basket  with  Moss,  then 
place  a  few  large  crocks,  or  preferably,  perhaps, 
nodules  of  charcoal  on  the  bottom  ;  these  must 
be  laid  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  spikes  to 
pass  freely  between  them,  but  not  so  loosely  as 
to  rock  about,  or  the  roots  will  not  readily  take 
to  them.  The  plant  should  be  just  high  enough 
to  allow  of  a  slight  rounduig  of  the  surface  of 
the  compost.  The  basket  must  not  be  too 
large  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  but  if  there  is 
room,  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  may  be  introduced 
at  the  sides,  as  many  of  the  spikes  push  laterally 
and  do  not  relish  having  to  pass  through  much  of 
the  compost.  FUl  up  with  the  afore- mentioned 
material,  using  a  blunt  dibber  and  pressing  it 
firmly,  then  with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  or 
shears  trim  all  off  neatly.  The  best  time  to  re- 
basket  the  pjants  is  about  March,  and  they  will 
probably  need  it  about  once  in  two  years,  a  little 
fresh  Sphagnum  being  laid  on  the  surface  annu- 
ally. The  summer  treatment  as  to  watering, 
shading  and  temperature  required  is  precisely 
the  same  as  recently  advised  for  the  large- 
flowered  section,  but  during  winter  none  of  this 
group  must  be  kept  in  a  house  below  50°,  or  the 
result  will  be  seen  in  spotted  foliage  and  possibly 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  roots.  They  are 
attacked  also  by  the  same  insects,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  by  the 
yellow  thrips,  and  the  same  remedies  must  be 
resorted  to  for  their  extermination.  One  of  the 
handsomest  in  this  section  is 

Masdev.vlli.a.     BACKHOusi.-iXA,    a  very    large- 
flowered    kind,    by    some    people    classed    as    a 


variety  only  of  M.  Chimera.  The  sepals  are 
yellowish,  with  purple  and  brown  spots,  the 
lip  small  and  white,  longer,  and  not  so  broad 
as  that  of  the  last-named  kind.  It  is  a  winter 
flowering  kind,  introduced  in  1879. 

M.  BELLA  also  blooms  during  the  winter,  the 
flowers  being  very  singular  in  outline.  The  tails 
of  the  sepals  seem  to  bend  about  in  every  way, 
the  lower  two  usually  crossing  each  other.  The 
flower  is  dull  yellow,  but  the  ground  colour  is 
almost  hidden  by  large  purplish  red  blotches  and 
spots.  This  is  a  native  of  Colombia  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1878. 

M.  Carderi  is  a  small  and  very  singular  species. 
The  leaves  are  each  about  4  inches  in  length  by  a 
little  more  than  half  an  inch  broad  ;  the  sepals 
unite  into  a  tube  at  the  base,  which  is  hairy 
inside,  of  differing  shades  of  yellow,  purple  and 
white.  It  blooms  from  March  to  midsummer,  the 
individual  flowers  not  lasting  long.  It  is  a  native 
of  Colombia,  and  was  introduced  in  1883. 

M.  CiiESTERTONi  is  a  pretty  kind,  useful  on 
account  of  its  flowering  during  early  autumn.  The 
sepals  are  very  pale  green  on  the  inner  sides,  with 
spots  and  lines  of  purple  ;  the  petals  are  small  and 
light  yellow,  the  lip  rosy  white,  striped  with 
crimson.  This  was  introduced  from  New  Grenada 
in  1883.     The  typical 

M.  CHI5I.ERA  is  a  tall-growing  plant,  the  leaves 
about  1  foot  in  length,  dull  green.  The  elongated 
sepals  are  very  marked,  the  lower  part  being 
about  1  inch  across.  The  ground  colour  of  these 
is  yellow,  but  the  blotches  and  spots  are  reddish 
purple  and  the  hairy  protuberance  almost  like 
this.  The  petals,  as  usual,  are  insignificant,  the 
lip  is  white.  The  flowers  of  this  kind,  which  was 
introduced  from  New  Grenada  in  1872,  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection. 

M.  Houtteasa  is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and 
bears  flowers  each  about  1  inch  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white,  spotted  with 
various  tints  of  purple  and  red ;  these  are 
elongated  into  tubular  tails  about  2  inches  in 
length.  The  lip  is  creamy  white,  cerise  on  the 
side  margins. 

M.  RoEZLi  is  a  variable  and  interesting  plant, 
the  typical  form  of  which  has  sepals  of  a  dull 
purplish  red,  triangular  at  the  base,  with  slender 
tails  about  2  inches  in  length.  This  is  a  native 
of  New  Grenada,  and  somewhat  resembles 

M.  W.\LLisi,  another  distinct  and  remarkable 
species  belonging  to  the  set.  The  long  sepals  in 
this  kind  are  purplish  red  at  the  ends,  the  broad 
portion  being  light  ochre  spotted  with  purple. 
The  flower-scapes  of  this  and  most  of  the  other 
kinds  referred  to  ought  not  to  be  removed,  as  they 
continue  to  bloom  until  exhausted. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Dendrobium  primulinum. — This  chaste  spe- 
cies is  iu  excellent  condition  at  Stoke  Park,  Guildford. 
I  measured  growths  2  feet  6  inches  long  as  tliick  as  an 
ordinary  walking-stick,  and  flowering  at  from  twenty 
to  thiity  joints  on  a  growtli. — H. 

Cattleya  Trianse  delicata. — This  is  a  pretty 
form  of  C.  Trianu'  with  large  well-formed  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  not  quite  snow-white, 
but  only  the  faintest  suspicion  of  colour  can  be 
seen  in  them.  The  lip  is  pure  white  externally, 
and  also  the  side  lobes,  the  throat  having  the 
usual  deep  yellow  blotch,  and  in  addition  a  faint 
purple  marking  in  front.  The  petals  and  sepals 
are  well  tljrown  back,  thus  showing  the  flower  to 
great  advantage. 

Dendrobium  splendidissimum.— This,  one 

of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  group  of  hybrids 
raised  by  crossing  D.  nobile  and  D.  aureum,  is  a 
superb  kind  with  a  robust  constitution.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  the  sepals  and 
petals  very  light  rosy  pink,  the  lip  creamy  white, 
with  a  dense  central  blotch  of  purple.  It  was 
raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  by  Mr.  Seden, 
and  was  flrst  exhibited  in  1879. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  WITCH  HAZELS. 

(hajiamelis.) 
Amongst  an  array  of  winter  flowering  shrubs 
such  as  the  Winter  Sweet  (Chimonanthus), 
golden  winter  Jasmine,  Cydonia  japoiiica,  Cor- 
nus  mas,  NuttaDia  cerasiformis.  Clematis  cirr- 
hosa  and  Laurustinus  in  variety  there  are  none 
that  take  the  eye  and  interest  visitors  so  much 
as  the  difi'erent  kinds  of  Witch  Hazels.  Of 
course  the  untimely  flowering  of  the  Glaston- 
bury Thorn  is  always  of  interest,  but  even  that 
is  a  Hawthorn  after  all,  the  point  being  its 
blossoming  at  the  birthday  of  the  year,  or  even 
earlier.  The  different  species  of  Hamamelis 
are  natives  of  North  America,  North  China  and 
Japan,  and,  with  their  less  well-known  relatives 
Bucklandia,  Corylopsis  and  the  Liquidambars, 
are  found  in  our  gardens  to-day.  The  popular 
name  of  Witch  or  Wych  Hazels  seems  to  have 
become  attached  to  them  from  some  old  super- 
stition that  they  afforded  the  twigs  used  in 
the  ritual  of  divination.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  plants  themselves  have  no  botanical  affinity 
with  true  Hazels  (Corylus),  but  with  the  three 
other  genera  above  named  they  enjoy  a  small 
natural  order  (Hamamelidere)  to  themselves. 
It  is,  however,  as  ornamental  garden  shrubs 
that  they  best  deserve  notice,  two  species  bein j 
just  now  very  beautiful.  These  are  H.  arborea 
and  H.  japonica  (  =  H.  Zuccariniana). 

H.  .\RB0RE.4,  in  its  native  habitats  in  Japan, 
grows  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  has  purple- 
red  flowers  (calyces)  with  crimped  or  crumpled 
petals,  like  little  bits  of  gold  wire.  The  branches 
are  olive  or  greyish  brown  and  the  buds  are 
of  a  rich  fox  colour.  Even  quite  small  plants 
are  thickly  set  with  their  quaint  flowers,  and  look 
very  pretty  on  the  Grass  Avith  a  background  of 
sombre  shrubs.  A  little  branch  let  or  two  in  an  old 
bronze  bowl  on  the  breakfast  table  is  a  surprise  to 
most  people  fond  of  flowers.     The  other  species, 

H.  jAroxicA,  has  a  more  lax  habit  and  pale 
lemon-yellow  petals,  but  is  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tremely graceful  and  effective.  It  is  wild  in  N. 
China  and  Japan.  A  third  kind  is  the  better 
known 

H.  viRGiNiANA,  which  flowers  in  September 
just  as  its  leaves  die  off  a  mass  of  pale  golden 
yellow.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  soon  attaining  a 
height  of  10  feet  or  1'2  feet.  H.  arborea  and  H. 
japonica  make  attractive  plants  for  pot  culture  in 
a  cold  or  cool  house.  F.  W.  Burbidce. 


St.  Dabeoc's  Heath.  — This  beautiful  Bell 
Heather  of  Connemara  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  lovely  plants  of  its  tribe,  as  grown 
on  peaty  or  other  soils  containing  no  lime. 
There  are  both  pink  and  white  varieties,  and 
there  is  fi  parti-coloured  or  strijied  variety, 
but  the  pure  white  forms  are  by  far  the  greatest 
favourites  in  gardens  generally.  The  type  species 
is  known  as  iJaba-cia  polifolia,  and  tradition  says 
it  was  named  after  an  Irish  or  Scotch  saint,  Da- 
beoc  by  name,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  such  a 
namein  the  calendars  and  biographical  dictionaries, 
and  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  any  reader  can 
kindly  refer  me  to  some  authentic  particulars 
anent  St.  Dabeoc  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
--F.  W.  Bi-ki;id(;k,  Ihihlin. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn. — This  is  decidedly  one 
of  our  hardiest  and  most  beautiful  of  berry- bearing 
pl.intp,  and  it  is  generally  happiest  and  most  luxu- 
riant on  sandy  soil  or  sandbanks  near  the  sea.  I 
saw  it  very  lull  of  berries  at  Skegness,  on  the 
Lincolnshire  coast,  a  few  years  ago,  but  by  far 
the  finest  bushes  or  small  trees  I  ever  saw  are  in 
the  groves  of  it  that  grow  on  and  behind  the  sand- 


hills at  Courtown,  in  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland.  The 
boys  and  the  goats  have  made  paths  through  thefe 
groves  of  Sea  Buckthorn,  so  that  one  can  actually 
walk  in  between  the  gnarled  old  trunks  and  under- 
neath the  lower  branches.  Seen  at  some  little 
distance  they  form  masses  of  a  soft  grey  colour 
that  harmonises  beautifully  with  the  sand  and  the 
sea.  To  look  down  on  these  groups  or  groves  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  sandhills  on  a  fine  day  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  suggestive  experience,  reminding 
one  as  they  do  of  the  grey-leaved  old  Olives  near 
the  Mediterranean.  This  plant  is  a  beautiful 
feature  beside  the  river  bed  between  Breig  and 
Martigny.  Wherever  it  will  thrive  it  is  worthy 
of  being  planted  in  quantity,  being  distinct  and 
efl'ective  all  the  year. — F.  W.  B. 


SPIR^A  ARL^FOLIA. 

The  illustration  we  give  to-day  of  this  Spiraea 
shows  well  not  only  its  elegant  habit,  but  also 
the  beauty  when  in  flower  of  a  thriving  speci- 
men. ^^  It  will  reach  a  height  of  from  8  feet,to  10 
feet,  the  plume-like  panicles  of  creamy  white 
flowers  being  at  their  best  about  the  end  of 
June  and  the  early  part  of  July.  As  an  iso- 
lated specimen  it  is  seen  to  great  advantage, 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


Spircea  aricefolia. 

and  standing  out  prominently  from  other 
shrubs  as  a  background  there  is  no  more  beau- 
tiful a  plant  than  is  this  Spinua  when  in  bloom. 
It  was  introduced  in  1827,  and  is  now  by  the 
latest  botanical  authorities  named  S.  discolor. 
Wherever  Spirreas  are  grown  this  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  a  foremost  place. 


PrunuB  japonica  (syn.,  P.  sinensis).— In  the 
early  days  of  the  new  year  the  double-flowered 
variety  of  this  hardy  Cherry  is  very  useful  for 
forcing.  It  can  be  made  to  bloom  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  and  thus  comes  in  at  a  time 
when  flowers  are  often  scarce  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  blossoms  are  blush,  tinted  white,  or  sometimes 
pale  rose,  but  with  forcing  do  not  assume  so  bright 
a  tint  as  when  naturally  developed  out  of  doors  in 
April.  They  are  very  double — as  so  many  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Prunuses  are — and  are  freely 
borne  on  the  slender  shoots,  each  one  measuring 
over  1  inch  across.  The  grafting  nuisance  has 
nowhere  made  itself  moreapparent  than  with  this 
plant.  When  worked  on  the  Plum  stock,  as  it 
frequently  is,  it  requires  endless  attention  in  the 
removal  of  suckers,  and  never  grows  so  vigorously 
as  when  on  its  own  roots.  No  shrub  can  be  pro- 
pagated more  easily  by  simply  layering  the  shoot" 
and  allowing  them  one  year  to  root.  If  planted 
in  good  open  soil  they  will  be  ready  for  forcing 
in  two  years.  The  species  is  commonly  known  as 
Prunus  or  Cerasus  sinensis,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  dwarf  hardy  shrubs  we  possess. 


CAMELLIA  CULTURE. 

In  consequence  of  the  rage  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Camellias  have  been  ousted  from  many 
gardens  and  in  others  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
background.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  main- 
tain that  nothing  can  reaUy  take  their  place  in 
the  season  at  which  they  bloom.  Not  many 
years  since  a  collection  of  Camellias  might  be 
found  in  almost  every  garden  of  any  preten- 
sions, the  central  beds  in  many  old-fashicned 
conservatories  being  devoted  to  them  alone. 
They  were  also  remunerative  from  a  market 
point  of  view,  as,  previous  to  the  now  fashion- 
able Carnation  coming  to  the  front,  scarcely 
anyone  thought  of  entering  a  baU-room  without 
a  white  Camellia  as  a  button-hole.  One  shilling 
and  sixpence  could  then  easUy  be  obtained  by 
country  florists  for  half  expanded  flowers  of 
alba  plena,  and  in  West-end  shops  2s.  6d.  was 
the  standard  price.  I  well  remember  the  pur- 
chase of  the  two  extraordinary  standard  Ca- 
mellias at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bunny's  nursery 
stock  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Beckwith, 
of  Tottenham,  the  price 
given  being  £60.  The  one 
was  a  red  and  the  other  a 
white  variety.  The  trees 
were  undermined  and  boxed 
round,  a  board  at  a  time, 
under  the  personal  supervi- 
sion of  the  purchaser,  each 
tree  with  ball  intact,  when 
raised  from  the  hole  on  to  a 
railway  truck  for  convey- 
ance home,  weighing  a  ton. 
The  buds,  instead  of  drop- 
ping, opened  well  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  when 
sold  in  Covent  Garden  rea- 
lised exactly  i(iO,  the  cost 
ofthetrees.  Thenextseason, 
however,  they  were  killed 
by  an  overdose  of  liquid 
manure. 

To  grow  Camellias  well, 
care  and  regularity  are  neces- 
sary, as  if  neglected  they 
soon  fall  a  prey  to  scale  and  other  insects.  Nice 
healthy  young  plants  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  these  should  be  shifted 
into  pots  one  size  larger,  draining  them  well  and 
using  a  compost  of  sound  fibrous  loam,  rather 
strong  than  otherwise,  a  sixth  part  of  well-rotted 
manure  free  from  worms,  adding  freely  rough 
sand  or  road  grit.  Firm  potting  Ls  essential, 
and  the  plants  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
fortable temperature  and  overhead  syringing 
twice  daily  when  sunny.  Camellias  enjoy  a 
little  shade  and  do  well  beneath  Vines  in  late 
houses,  provided  the  latter  are  ]ilanted  far 
enough  apart  and  the  trellis  is  not  too  densely 
covered  with  foliage.  Although  Camellias  enjoy 
occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  none 
should  be  given  until  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  that  made  from  steeping  a  bag  of 
sheep  manure  in  a  large  tub  of  water — this 
being  diluted  tQl  it  assumes  the  colour  of  pale 
ale — being  the  best.  Although  slight  shade  is 
beneficial  whUe  growth  is  being  made,  the 
plants  should  afterwards  be  exposed  to  sun 
and  air  to  ripen  and  consolidate  the  new  wood 
and  to  prepare  them  for  blooming  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  spring.  Old  gardeners  made  it 
a  rule  to  remove  their  plants  to  the  open  air, 
and,  if  the  weather  was  hot,  to  erect  a  temporary 
shade  of  light  tiftany  over  them  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  each  pot  being  stood 
on  a  couple   of  bricks  to  prevent  the  ingress 
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of  worms  and  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  super- 
fluous water.  The  plants  were  again  removed 
under  glass  in  October.  Camellias  do  well 
planted  out  in  beds  or  borders  provided  a  suf- 
ficiency of  light  and  air  can  reach  them.  Where 
this  is  lacking  they  may  grow  freely  enough 
through  the  summer,  but  the  wood  being  im- 
mature, bud- dropping  is  certain  to  follow  from 
want  of  nourishment  just  at  a  time  when  they 
stand  most  in  need  of  it.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  common  evil  is  more  often  the  result  of 
improperly  ripened  wood  than  of  either  over- 
dryness  or  wetness  at  the  roots.  Old-established 
trees  require  the  stale  surface  soil  to  be  removed 
from  the  roots  annually,  this  being  replaced  by 
the  compost  recommended  for  potting.  American 
blight  and  scale  are  the  two  worst  enemies  of  the 
Camellia,  but  both  may  be  eradicated  by  the  oft- 
advised  mixture  of  paraffin  and  soft  soapy 
water  —two  wineglassf uls  of  the  former  to  three 
gallons  of  the  latter.  If  soluble  paraffin  is  used, 
no  second  syringe  is  needed  in  the  operation. 

J .  0. 

Amaryllis  formosissima .  — This  kind  ia  very 
accommodating,  as  you  may  force  it  in  strong 
heat  into  flower,  bloom  it  in  a  cold  greenhouse, 
or  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  in  the  open.  I  grow  a 
goodly  number  of  bulbs,  using  them  in  various 
ways.  At  the  present  time  (Jan.  27)  I  have  some 
bulbs  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  find  them  most 
useful  for  cutting.  One  of  the  chief  points  to 
observe  in  its  culture  is  to  give  the  plants  a  light 
placa  with  plenty  of  air  to  ripen  the  foliage. — 
J.  C.  F. 

Camellias  in  the  open  air. — As  you  were 
kind  enough  to, insert  in  your  columns  some  time 
ago  one  or  two  communications  from  me  respect- 
ing growing  Camellias  in  the  open,  I  think  it 
possible  that  some  of  your  readers  might  wish  to 
know  how  these  plants  fared  during  the  severe 
frost  in  the  early  months  of  last  year.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  they  came  through  that  severe  trial 
most  successfully.  Out  of  the  ninety-eight  speci- 
mens that  are  planted  out  in  all  situations  not  one 
has  been  killed  or  even  damaged.  They  are  now 
full  of  buds  and  some  of  the  most  forward  are 
showing  colour.  I  send  two  flowers ;  one  is  from 
a  plant  protected  by  the  house  from  the  north, 
and  the  other  from  one  fully  exposed  to  the  east 
wind  which  drives  up  the  Thames  valley  and 
standing  quite  in  the  open.  The  shrubs  will  pro- 
bably be  in  full  flower  about  March. — T.  W. 
Parry,  St.  Leonanl'a  Hill,  Winihw. 

Hibbertia  dentata. — At  p.  30  "  B."  has  a 
note  of  praise  for  this  most  useful  and  highly 
ornamental  cool  house  climber.  If  better  known 
it  would  certainly  be  planted  in  greater  numbers. 
There  is  no  ornamental-leaved  subject,  so  far  as  I 
know,  better  adapted  for  planting  in  large  con- 
servatories or  carriage  courts  whose  bare  walls 
require  covering,  as  it  grows  very  rapidly  if 
planted  in  good  loamy  soil  to  which  a  sixth  part 
leaf-mould  and  some  coarse  sand  or  road  grit  has 
been  added.  Its  value  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  blooms  during  February  and  March 
and  even  in  January  where  enjoyina:  extra  light 
and  sunshine.  The  flowers  are  cup-shaped,  of 
a  very  delicate  yellow  hue,  and  remain  on  the 
plant  for  a  considerable  time.  In  two  seasons  a 
small  plant  put  out  into  a  narrow  border  in  the 
carriage  court  here  covered  a  trellis  some  7  feet  or 
8  feet  high  by  4  feet  wide,  and  would  have  ex- 
tended much  further  had  space  permitted.  It 
requires  little  or  no  tying,  as  its  beautiful  bronzy- 
leaved  laterals  twine  themselves  round  the  trellis. 
It  simply  needs  a  little  judicious  thinning  occa- 
sionally. I  may  mention  to  prove  its  hardy  cha- 
racter that  although  the  plant  under  my  charge 
is  close  to  an  outer  door  of  the  court  which  is 
opened  frequently,  and  was  actually  touched  by 
the  frost  of  last  winter,  it  has  now  entirely  out- 
grown its  slight  disfigurement  and  looks  as  fresh 
as  ever.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing in  places  which  are  none  too  well  furnished 
with  hot-water  pipes. — J.  C,  Coddinglon  Hall. 


NOTES  FEOM  AMEEICA. 

The  Jasmines. — All  tlie  Jasmines  are  most 
interesting,  and  I  have  always  been  an  admirer 
of  them, especially  J.grandiflorum,nu(liflorum, 
officinale,  Sambac,  and  gracillinium.  The 
last  is  especially  be.autiful  in  flower  and  foli- 
age and  in  general  habit.  But  just  now  I 
have  a  plant  of  this  species  which  is  puzzling 
me  with  its  strange  behaviour,  and  I  am 
studying  to  get  the  best  of  it,  even  though 
unable  to  account  for  its  erratic  conduct. 
Florists  generally  regard  J.  gracillimum  as  a 
free- flowering  variety,  I  think,  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  widely  recommended  as 
superior  to  Sambac  and  other  species.  "  Flower- 
ing freely  at  every  joint,"  is  the  commenda- 
tory phrase.  But  my  plant,  now  two  or 
more  years  old  and  3  feet  or  more  high,  with 
a  wealth  of  vigorous  and  pretty  foliage,  has 
never  yet  produced  a  flower  nor  even  a 
flower- bud  ;  nothing  but  vines  and  leaves, 
which  at  times  I  have  tried  to  keep  within 
reasonable  bounds.  It  acts  as  though  the 
plant  had  never  been  known  to  bloom  and 
liad  no  idea  of  breaking  its  rule  merely  to 
please  me.  I  have  tried  to  treat  it  with 
kindly  intelligence  as  far  as  possible,  planting 
it  out  in  the  open  during  summer  and  supply- 
ing it  with  congenial  soil  and  atmosphere,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  It  just  grows  and  grows, 
baffling  all  my  attempts  to  coax  from  it  the 
fragrant  blossoms  which  I  know  it  is  capable 
of  bearing.  Not  an  insect  enemy  has  been 
allowed  to  trouble  it  and  it  has  been  free 
from  any  perceptible  disease,  and  yet  my  only 
reward  has  been  a  free  and  abundant  growth. 
Can  anybody  account  for  the  freak  or  suggest 
the  proper  treatment  ? 

Pear  Glou  Morceau. — Much  has  been 
said  concerning  this  Pear  in  The  Garden 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  fine  picture  of 
it  upon  a  wall,  which  appeared  on  page  75, 
vol.  xlvii.,  was  exceedingly  attractive.  While 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  accounts  of  it 
as  grown  in  your  country,  the  story  of  its 
good  eating  quality  has  surjsrised  me  not  a 
little.  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  rather  tasted 
a  single  specimen  of  the  Glou  Morceau  that  I 
considered  fit  to  eat.  Of  course  all  that  came 
under  my  notice  were  grown  in  America.  1 
have  grown  it  upon  the  Quince  stock,  on  which 
your  correspondent  says  it  thrives  best,  and 
although  the  tree  always  bore  freely  fine 
fruit,  I  never  got  a  Pear  fit  to  eat  from  it. 
I  gathered  it  at  different  times  and  tried  to 
ripen  it  under  the  best  conditions,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  The  fieshwas  always  tough  and 
astringent,  and  never  became  soft  and  buttery 
as  claimed  in  the  books.  My  soil  was  a  light, 
rich,  gravelly  loam.  In  our  Pomological 
Society's  catalogue  it  is  rated  as  very  good 
in  quality  and  the  variety  is  starred  in  several 
States.  Even  Downing  calls  it  good  to  very 
good,  but  such  has  not  been  my  experience, 
nor  can  I  learn  that  the  variety  is  grown  to 
any  extent  on  this  side  to-day.  I  have  never 
tried  it  en  the  Pear  stock.  The  variety  is  so 
distinct  in  colour  of  wood,  habit  of  tree,  and 
shape  of  fruit,  that  my  trees  must  have  been 
true  to  name.  Wo  still  adhere  to  the  original 
spelling,  "  Glout  Morceau,"  in  our  catalogue 


here.  Downing  gives  twenty-three  synonyms, 
I  think,  and  says  it  is  an  old  Flemish 
Pear  which  originated  with  M.  d'Ardenpont, 
canon  of  Tournay.  I  wish  it  would  grow  as 
well  hero  as  it  seems  to  do  with  you,  because 
it  comes  in  at  a  season  when  we  are  not  over- 
stocked with  Pears  for  the  table,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  we  have  no  trouble  in  giowing 
it  in  fair  quantity,  large  and  fine.  And  yet, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  Winter  Nelis  and 
Josephine  de  Malines,  what  can  there  be  to 
ask  for  beside  1  The  Glou  Morceau  here  is 
no  better,  if  as  good,  as  the  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  which  I  regard  as  worthless  because  of 
its  poor  quality.  This  is  all  the  more  unfor- 
tunate because  of  its  vigorous  halsit  and  great 
productiveness.  How  attractive  a  tree  laden 
with  Vicar  Pears  is  with  its  large,  smooth, 
typical  pyriform  fruit,  especially  to  those  who 
have  never  pierced  the  deceptive  skin  with 
their  teeth.  Who  can  impart  quality  to  the 
Vicar  % 

Epig.i:a  eepens  (Mayflower). — A  Boston 
fiiend  says  he  is  succeeding  nicely  with  this 
in  bis  private  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city  He  brings  the  plants  from  the  Sand- 
wich hillside  near  Cape  Cod.  The  most 
peculiar  feature,  however,  of  the  charming 
little  wilding  there  on  that  bleak  coast  is  that 
it  frequently  buds  and  blossoms  in  November 
and  Decemher.  Last  fall  inany  of  the  plants 
which  this  gentleman  had  secured  for  his 
garden  were  fully  budded.  I  think  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  though  it  may  not  be  unknown 
to  Garden  readers. 

An  old  Pear  orchard. — The  Pear  tree  is 
noted  for  its  great  age,  and  there  are  many 
orchards  of  great  age  and  surprising  vigour  in 
this  country.  Among  these  is  the  famous 
Pear  orchard  of  Judge  Breen,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  gan  Benito  County,  California. 
The;e  trees  are  now  said  to  be  ninety-five 
years  old  and  some  have  acquired  a  girth  of 
ifrom  G  feet  to  9  feet.  Four  years  ago  some 
of  them  were  grafted,  and  since  then  others 
have  undergone  similar  treatment.  Last 
season  the  crop  of  fruit  from  this  orchard 
e(|ualled  in  (juality  anything  in  the  San 
Francisco  market. 

Plums. — I  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  careful  and  intelligent  reports  elicited  by 
your  recent  Plum  queries,  as  they  have  come 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  your  many  practical  correspondents  and 
been  published  in  The  Garden.  Such 
reports  must  prove  of  great  value  to  your 
readers.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  find 
that  so  many  of  our  American  varieties 
succeed  well  in  England.  Above  all  else  it 
is  positively  refreshing  to  read  of  a  country 
where  the  Plum  can  be  grown  without 
danger  of  black  knot.  Plum  rot,  or  the  Cur- 
culio.  Seeing  no  mention  of  these  things  in 
your  reports,  I  must  at  least  assume  that  they 
are  not  serious  factors  in  Plum  culture  with 
you.  In  many  sections  over  here  the  black 
knot  alone  has  made  profitable  Plum  grow- 
ing impossible.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
this  Hudson  River  valley,   a  favoured  fruit 
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section  of  Xew  York  State.  Laws  liave  lieen 
passed  in  the  hope  of  tlie  eventual  extermina- 
tioh  of  the  devastating  disease,  but  tliey  were 
not  sufficiently  strict,  and  very  little  has 
l)een  done  to  enforce  them.  For  this  reason 
Plums  are  now  scarcely  ever  planted,  except 
the  newer  Japanese  varieties  and  a  few  other 
sorts  which  are  comparatively  free  from  black 
knot  and  the  Curculio. 

Japanese  Plums. — Regarding  the  Jai)an- 
ese  Plums,  which  were  included  in  your  ques- 
tions, I  am  disappointed  to  find  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  tlie  reports  so  far  published. 
Can  it  be  that  these  varieties  are  not  yet 
grown  to  any  extent  in  England  ?  Under 
present  conditions  here  it  would  seem  that 
they  are  our  only  salvation.  As  to  the  highest 
and  best  flavoured  Plum  in  cultivation,  I 
ijuite  agree  with  most  of  your  correspondents 
in  according  that  honour  to  the  Green  Gage, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  it  over 
here  now  for  the  reasons  mentioned.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  great  possiliilities  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  Japanese 
vaiitties  in  this  country  to  daj'.  One  of 
these — Abundance — was  so  handsome  and 
exceller.t  in  my  garden  last  season,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  be  enthusiastic  over  it,  even 
apart  from  the  continued  favourable  reports 
which  come  in  from  every  side.  It  ripens  very 
early,  bears  when  very  young  and  fruits  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  Surely  the  name 
is  particularly  appropriale.  In  shape  it  is 
similar  to  the  Green  Gage,  a  trifle  larger, 
amber  in  colour,  turning  to  a  rich  bright 
cherry,  -with  a  decided  white  bloom  and 
highly  perfumed ;  flesh  light  yellow,  exceed- 
ingly juicy,  tender,  deliciously  sweet  and 
rich ;  stone  small,  parting  readily  from  the 
flesh.  In  short,  it  is  a  beautiful  Plum  out- 
side and  inside,  and  the  quality  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Green  Gage  at  its  best. 
The  tree  seems  vigorous  and  hardy  and  is 
free  from  disease.  The  Curculio  stings  the 
fruit,  but  the  crael  puncture  is  without  effect. 
The  fruit  all  matures,  and  you  are  absolutely 
astounded  at  the  quantity  your  littfo 
tree  pours  into  your  lap.  Its  beautiful 
colour  might  be  characterised  as  an  inter- 
mingling of  yellow,  purple,  and  carmine  wilh 
a  delicate  lilac  bloom.  Another  member  of 
the  Japanese  group  which  seems  almost 
equally  valuable  is  the  Burbank.  This  is 
somewhat  later  in  ripening,  similar  in  colour. 
a  shade  smaller,  and  the  flesh  adheres  to  the 
stone.  The  tree  is  equally  productive.  The 
Satsuma  is  larger,  nearly  round,  colour  of 
skin  and  flesh  dark  purple,  flavour  more  tart, 
though  peculiar,  juicy  and  good.  Others  are 
now  being  tried,  and  several  cross-bred  Japan 
Piums,  many  of  which  seem  very  interesting, 
have  been  produced  by  that  verv  intelligent 
gardener,  Mr.  Luther"^  Burbank,  of  Santa 
Eosa,  California.  He  is  succeeding  well  with 
crosses  between  the  Japan  and  our  native 
species,  as  well  as  the  Eurojiean  sor's,  with 
promise  of  still  greater  results  in  the  near 
future.  I  fully  agree  with  our  eminent  Plum 
grower  and  pomologist  of  this  State,  Mr. 
S.  D.  Willard,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Con- 
necticut and  Georgia,  in  the   expectation  of 


;i  rtvolution  in  Plum  growing  in  this  countiy 
l>y  the  intro  'uction  cf  iluse  Japanese  Plums. 

Kiiigdon,  N.Y.  H.  Hkndficks. 
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RULES  FOR  JUDGING.* 
Foe  some  months  past  we  have  been  repeatedly 
infi limed  tliat  a  cude  of  judging  rules  was  being 
formulated  by  a   number  ot  experts  invited   to 
aeeist  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
long-expected  has  come  at  last.     It  appears,  how- 
ever,  that   all    tlie  collective  wisdom  of  a  com- 
mittee of   twenty  or  more  with  that  of  another 
twenty-four  specialists  has  mt  been  equal  to  the 
task   of   formulating   a   thoroughly    reliable   and 
lasting  code,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  in 
the  preface  that  the  rules  non-  proposed  "cannot 
be  regarded    as    final,"   and,   iurther,  that    the 
society  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  (if  im- 
provements and  emendations,  and  a  note  of  any 
omissions  for  the  correction  of  future  editions.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  work,  as  usually  hap- 
pens when  so  many  •'  experts  "  are  engaged  upon 
any  particular  subject  or  subjects,  is  full  of  contro- 
versial  paragraphs,  and  if    the   code    is   largely 
adopted  it  will  lead  to  as  many  disagreements  at 
flower  shows  as  it  avowedly  is  compiled  to  prevent. 
As  a  past   and    present   exhibitor  of   plants,  cut 
flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  I  maintain  that  the 
whole   code   retjuires   pulling    to   pieces   and   re- 
arranging before  it  can  be  considered  workable. 
Then,  again,  I  assert,  as  a  judge  of  some  experi- 
ence, that  there  is  so  much  farfetched  nonsense 
seriously  advanced,    that  if  societies   made   the 
attempt  to  adopt  the  code,  they  would  either  re- 
quire to  treble  the  number  of  judges  employed,  or 
else  arrange  for   the  judging  to  take  place   on 
one  day,  opening  the  show  on  the  next.     I  have 
heard  of  cases  where  the  point  judging  has  been 
carried  to  such  a  length  as  to  quite  upset  every- 
body's  calculations,   the   work    being   completed 
nearer  5  p.m.  than  2  p.m.  as  arranged  for.     There 
are  extreme  cases  where  judging  by  points  is  the 
only  right  way  of  deciding,  but  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  two  judges  having  to  critically  examine 
the  exhibits  in  about  sixtj-  classes,  they  would  get 
into  a  pretty  muddle  in  their  debates  upon  the 
"diameter,  depth,  fulness  with  symmetry,  colour, 
freshness,"  &c.     Fancy  having  to  so  debate  on  the 
merits  of  each  flower,  fruit  or  vegetable,  with  a 
series  of  figures  with  fractions  occasionally  thrown 
in.     It  is  bad  enough  having  to  give  a  figure  and 
pel  haps  a  fraction  to  each  specimen,  but  what 
would    it   be   if  carried   to   the  extreme  lengths 
seriously  advocated  by  the  compilers  of  the  code? 
Having  criticised  generally,  it  is  only  right  that 
I  should  descend  to  details,  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  and   pointing  out  what  I  consider 
serious  defects.      There   is   nothing   particularly 
fresh  or  worthy  of   comment  in    the  first  twelve 
rules,  but  the  compilers  had  far  better  omitted 
rule   13  altogether   than   have    treated  it   in    the 
way  they  have  done.     We  were  already  in  a  fog 
as  to  the  definition  of  the  term  "amateur,"  and 
the  compilers  of  rule  1.3  have  left  us  in  a  worse 
muddle   than  we  were  in  before.     According  to 
their  view,  "no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  compete 
as  an  amateur  who    sells    plants   (except  when 
giving  up  possession  of  the  place  where  they  grow, 
or  in  the  case  of  new  seedlings  or  sports),  grafts, 
cuttings,  or  buds  for  budding,  nor  any  person  in 
the  employ  of  a  nurseryman."     That  is  given  as 
a  broad  interpretation  of  the  term,  and  there  it  is 
left.       We    are   told,    however,    that    "in    fome 
schedules  the  word  is  used  more  strictly,  denoting 
an  amateur  gardener,   i.e.,  one  who  employs  no 
professional  help  whatever  in  the  cultivation  of 
his   garden    in    contradistinction   to   an   amateur 
owner,  who  cultivates  by  means  of  professional 
gardeners  in  his  employment."     Now  the  question 
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is  :  What  think  the  compilers  of  this  view  of  the 
case  ?  Also,  to  what  class  belong  those  innumer- 
able gardeners  who,  at  the  instigation  of  their 
employers,  save  and  sell  seeds,  grow  and  market 
fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  as  extensively  as 
circumstances  will  permit?  Are  they  seedsmen, 
fruiterers,  florists  or  market  gardeners?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  many  professional  gardeners 
sell  cuttings,  plants,  seeds,  fruit,  flowers  and 
vegetables  that,  broadly  speaking,  amateurs  are 
very  scarce  indeed.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  appear  anxious  to  protect  nursery- 
men ;  why  not  seedsmen  and  the  hard-working 
florists,  fruit  growers  and  market  gardeners  also? 
Vet  another  hardship.  There  are  a  limited  num- 
ber of  true  amateurs  very  enthusiastic  in  the 
matter  of  cultivating  Cacti  and  succulents,  and 
some  few,  to  my  knowledge,  are  rather  expert 
propagators.  They  invest  in  a  rare  species,  in- 
crease their  stock,  sell  a  portion  of  the  latter,  and 
exchange  another  portion  for  other  rare  species, 
the  money  so  gained  being  devoted  to  either  the 
improvement  of  their  surroundings  or  going  to- 
wards paying  for  fuel  and  such  like.  Accordirg 
to  the  R.H.S.  code  these  men  are  no  longer 
amateurs,  but  nurserymen.  Many  Rose  growers, 
including  not  a  few  leading  exhibitors  in  the 
amateur  classes,  either  exchange  their  old  plants 
for  new  varieties  or  else  sell  them  to  various  cus- 
tomers. These  growers  must  henceforward  com- 
pete as  nurserymen,  as  I  certainly  fail  to  .see  the 
distinction  between  exchanging  and  retailing  in 
such  cases.  This  muddle  ought  to  have  been 
faced  and  put  right.  Why  not  have  made  three 
classes,  nurserymen,  owners  employing  profes- 
sional gardeners,  and  amateurs,  or  those  who 
employ  no  professional  help  ? 

After  passing  over  various  suggestions  to  judges, 
and  which  are  neither  difficult  to  agree  with  nor 
worthy  of  special  comment — as  it  is  very  certain 
it  is  advice  that  has  been  acted  upon  by  judges 
innumerable  for  many  years  past — we  have  next  to 
consider  how  far  we  agree  with  the  rules  having 
special  reference  to  fruit.     The  advice  as  to  the 
exact  wording  of  some  of  the  rules  governing  the 
quantities  that  constitute  a  single  dish  and  the 
standards  of  quality  is  good,  and  when  judges  are 
advised  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  high 
colour  in  Peaches,  sound  advice  is  given.    Nothing 
is  said  as  to  evenness  or  uniformity  of  fruit  in  a 
dish,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  point  in  its  favour  all 
the  same.     Rule  .50  no  doubt  proved  difficult  to 
deal  with,  anJ   the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  various  kinds  of  fruit 
will   not   meet   with    universal   approval       That 
thoroughly   well    grown    Muscat    of    Alexandria 
Grapes  should  receive  one  point  more  than  any 
other  variety  of  white  Grape  equally  well  shown 
most  of  us  will  concede;  it  is  the  usual  practice, 
in    fact,    but    whj'   overlook    the    superiority   of 
Madresfield  Court  and  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat 
as  compared  with  other  black  Grapes?     Would 
our  code  framers  give  no  more  points  to  perfect 
examples  of  these  two  varieties  than  they  would 
to  equally  well  finished   bunches  of  other  black 
varieties  including  Black  Hamburgh?     This  has 
always  been  a  knotty  point  with  judges  and  ex- 
hibitors,  and   yet  it    is    completely  overlooked. 
Pears  are  given  as  many  points  as  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  or  a  maximum  of  eight,  while  Apples 
are  bracketed  with  Figs,  whereas  the  latter  ought 
to  have  been  placed  equal  with  Peaches,  and  Pears 
with  Apples,  both  the  latter  receiving  five  points. 
Apricots  are  placed  ecjual  with  Plums,  whereas 
they  ought  at  least  to  have  seven  points,  and  I 
am  not  averse  to  also  placing  Plums  before  Pears 
and  Apples.     I  do  as  an  exhibitor,  always  pro- 
vided I  have  really  fine  fruit  to  show.     Cherries 
are   put  on   an   equality  with  Gooseberries  and 
receive  one   point  less  than   Strawberries.     This 
I   consider  decidedly   wrong.      Cherries,   especi- 
ally  when  the   finer  sweet  varieties  are  shown, 
should    rank   equal    with    Plums:    some    judges 
would  even  give  them  one  point  more.     Nothing 
is  said  as  to   the  freshness  of  Grapes,  and   high 
colour  in  Apricots  is  said  to  indicate  high  quality 
— a  dictum  I  entirely  disagree  wilh.     Very  small 
Melons  are  objected  to,  and  all  must  be  cut. 
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Judging  \  oi-etables  is  gone  into  very  fully,  and 
the  rules  fo  mu  ated  will  be  strongly  objected  to 
in  some  quai.ers.  In  rule  68  it  is  stated  that 
"quality,  coupled  with  a  size  suitable  for  table 
use,  are  the  points  of  paramount  importance  in 
vegetables,"  and  if  this  leads  to  a  modification  of 
practices  by  our  leading  exhibitors,  good  will 
result.  That  they  are  shown  much  too  large  is 
generally  admitted,  but  are  we  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  give  prizes  to  quite  small  produce, 
good  selection  rather  than  superior  cultivation 
gaining  the  prize  ?  By  all  means  condemn  coarse- 
ness, but  do  not  let  us  go  to  the  length  of  being 
ridiculous.  Potatoes  4  ounces  in  weight  and 
Onions  not  much  larger  are  of  a  size  "  suitable  for 
table  use,"  still  smaller  Onions  meeting  with  most 
favour  with  one  French  cook  I  had  at  one  time  to 
supply  with  vegetables.  As  an  exhibitor  and 
judge  I  would  still  favour  medium  sized  to  large 
vegetables  on  the  exhibition  table,  tnd  such  are 
to  be  had  without  coarseness  being  apparent. 
The  relative  value  and  importance  of  the  different 
kinds  are  given,  but  will  not  be  generally  ac- 
cepted. Were  those  estimates  meant  for  cottagers 
or  for  professional  gardeners?  If  for  the  latter, 
why  Icse  sight  of  the  value  of  the  respective  kinds 
for  table  use  ?  The  Globe  Artichoke,  a  high-class 
vegetable  requiring  good  cultivation  to  bring  it 
to  a  first-rate  condition,  is  to  have  a  maximum  of 
five  points,  while  Broad  Beans  are  to  have  six 
points  and  Runner  and  Kidney  Beans  seven 
points.  Carrots  and  Turnips,  two  kinds  of  vege- 
tables at  times  very  dilBcult  indeed  to  6nd  really 
good,  are  to  have  a  maximum  of  five  points,  or 
the  same  as  Cabbage  and  Kale  would  receive,  and 
two  less  than  are  to  be  given  to  Onions  and  Pota- 
toes. How  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  points  is 
duly  set  forth,  and  will  be  as  duly  disregarded. 
It  is  not  quite  plain  what  is  meant  by  "condition  " 
in  many  instances,  or  why  it  is  of  importance  in 
some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

Only  three  rules  are  considered  sufficient  for 
the  guidance  of  judging  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Orchic's  also  being  dismissed  very  briefly. 
Are  there  no  relative  values  among  Orchids  ? 
What  is  said  about  judging  various  common 
flowering  plants  may  be  even  more  briefly  dis- 
missed, and  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  reference  to 
Ferns  of  any  kind.  Surely  something  might  have 
been  advanced  concerning  the  merits  or  relative 
values  of  these.  Roses  get  a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  advice  to  select  and  carry  a  typical 
three-point  Rose  all  through  the  judging  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  uniform  standard  is  particularly 
good.  It  ought  al.so  to  have  been  given  in  the 
case  of  Chrytanthemums.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  rules  as  to  judging  the  latter,  and  would 
only  further  advise  Chrysanthemum  judges  to 
purchase  and  grow  all  the  novelties  as  they  are 
introduced,  or  otherwise  they  will  not  be  compe- 
tent to  act  as  judges  any  longer.  A  maximum  of 
eight  points  is  to  te  given  cut  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties  made  up  as  follows  :  Diameter  (relatively 
to  the  highest  potential  of  the  variety)  up  to  two 
points,  depth  two  points,  fulness  with  symmetry, 
colour,  freshness  and  difficulty  of  cultivation, 
each  one  point.  Unless,  therefore,  a  judge  knows 
something  about  the  "  highest  potential"  (a  smart 
term)  of  etch  bloom  and  can  tell  whether  the 
variety  is  difficult  to  grow  or  not,  he  is  not 
capable  cf  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

With  respect  to  hardy  plants  and  flowers,  I 
knew  that  much  confusion  exists,  and  good  work 
has  been  dene  in  defining  which  are  annuals, 
which  biennials,  which  perennials,  and  such  like, 
and  the  rules  formulated  concerning  these  ought 
to  be  closely  studied  and  acted  upon  by  both 
framers  of  schedules  and  exhibitors.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  majority  of  judges  at  all-round 
exhibitions  will  attempt  point-judging  of  Pansies, 
Violas,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  and  such  like  on 
the  elaborate  lines  laid  down  in  the  new  code. 

The  class  cards  so  long  in  use  by  the  R.  H  S., 
and  of  which  specimens  aregiven,  are  well  worthy 
of  imitation  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  not  a 
few  secretaries  having  very  poor  systems  of  their 
pwn.  W.  I. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Ihe  white  Algerian  Iris  has  come  from 
Glasnevin,  and  a  charming  thing  it  is,  with  the 
usual  delicate  fragrance  of  the  species.  Fre- 
cjuently  variations  from  the  normal  form  of  species 
are  not  improvements,  but  in  this  case  the  varia- 
tion is  pretty. 

Veitcli's  blue  Primroses  in  bloom  out  of 

doors. — At  the  Exewick  nurseries  of  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  these  charming  new 
Primroses  are  now  blooming  for  the  first  time 
out  of  doors.  The  varieties  in  bloom  last  week 
were  Red  Gauntlet  and  John  Gibson,  both  with 
petals  of  a  startling  deep  blue  colour  and  with  a 
red  ring  around  a  small  yellow  centre.  The  ex- 
ceptionally mild  season  has  also  caused  many  rock 
plants  to  unfold  their  blossoms,  and  Saxifraga 
apicularis,  Iberis  cenisia,  and  Saxifraga  Burser- 
iana  are  already  quite  gay. — F.  W.  M. 

Narcissus  princeps. — This  is  a  charming 
kind  for  pot  culture,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  please 
when  brought  into  flower  cjuite  early  under  glass. 
The  perianth  segments  are  devoid  of  all  stifthess, 
and  with  the  long  extended  trumpet  fully  de- 
veloped and  the  rim  reflexed  it  is  among  the  most 
graceful  of  the  Narcissi.  It  is  fairly  cheap,  too, 
and  therefore  a  good  show  may  be  easily  secured. 
This  variety  ref|uires  a  large  bulb  to  flower  well, 
but  given  plenty  of  room  at  planting  time  will 
invariably  be  satisfactory.  For  pot  culture  six 
bulbs  in  a  7-inch  pot  are  ample.—  JE.  J. 

The  Chinese  Peach  (Prunus  (Amygdalus) 
Davidiana)  — The  season  of  early-flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  to  which  we  are  all  looking  forward, 
is  opened  this  week  by  this  beautiful  tree,  the 
earliest  cf  all  to  flower,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
trees  of  it  at  Kew  will  be  white  and  pink  masses 
of  bloom,  the  more  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
because  of  their  flowerless  surrourdings.  This 
tree  is  the  wild  form  of  the  Peach  which  is  culti- 
vated throughout  China,  and  is  said  to  be  common 
on  the  mountains  about  Pekin  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  come 
into  our  nurseries.  Such  a  winter-flowering  tree 
is  invaluable  to  us,  and  it  is  only  because  it  is 
unknown  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there.  The  type  has  pink  flowers  and  is  not  nearly 
so  effective  as  the  white  form,  when  for  two  or 
three  weeks  it  wears  its  mantle  of  snowy  white. 
In  growth  it  has  much  the  habit  of  the  common 
Almond  and  ordinary  Peach,  and  to  render  its 
beauty  most  effective,  it  should  either  be  grouped 
with  some  Evergreen  or  placed  so  that  it  has  a 
background  of  greenery. — W.  G. 

Platycodons  as  pot  plants.— The  varieties 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burrell  at  page  69  of  The 
Garden  are  exceedingly  beautiful  as  pot  plants 
provided  large  roots  are  obtainable  at  the  start. 
It  would  be  better  perhaps  to  grow  them  to  a 
good  size  in  the  open  to  secure  this  end  rather 
than  hope  to  secure  it  by  pot  culture  from  the  be- 
ginning. Provided  with  loam  of  good  quality 
and  leaf  soil  in  ecjual  parts,  together  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  manure  and  a  partially 
shady  position,  all  the  Platycodons  make  good 
headway.  Not  so,  however,  when  planted  in 
very  sunny  spots  in  poor  soil.  In  the-e  conditions 
progress  is  slow.  In  dry  weather,  and  indeed 
through  the  growing  season  generally,  these  plants 
are  distinctly  benefrted  by  moisture  and  partial 
shade,  and,  given  these,  they  assume  a  vigour  not 
otherwise  attainable.  A  sharp  lookout  in  spring 
is  necessary,  as  slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  young 
shoots.— E.  J. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Burrell,  I  have  grown  Platy- 

codon  Mariesi  grandiflorum  as  a  pot  plant,  but  I 
can  hardly  say  with  satisfactory  results.  The  in- 
dividual flowers  are  handsome,  but  they  are  too 
few  in  number  and  the  flowering  period  of  the 
plants  is  too  short  to  reward  one  for  the  trouble 
of  pot  culture.  No  doubt  this  could  be  remedied 
if  grown  in  cjuantities  and  brought  on  in  succes 
sion.  Like  several  other  fle.shy -rooted  Campanulas, 


it  is  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  voles  in  severe 
weather;  therefore  it  should  be  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  these  abominable  pests  when  at  rest. — 
J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dnrad. 

Bendrobium  Cassiope.- The  number  of  hy- 
brid Dendrobes  that  are  of  garden  origin  is 
rapidly  increasing,  eight  having  been  added  in 
the  year  1894.  They  certainly  constitute  a  beau- 
tiful group  of  Orchids,  not  surpassed  in  value  by 
the  hybrids  of  any  other  genus,  except  perhaps 
Cypripedium.  The  peculiar  strengthening  of  the 
constitution  which  hybridity  almost  invariably 
imparts  is  well  exemplified  in  these  hybrid  Den- 
drobes. One  has  only  to  point  to  D.  Ainsworthi, 
whose  parentage  is  shared  by  D.  aureum,  a  species 
by  no  means  easy  to  keep  in  robust  health  a  few 
years  after  importation,  yet  D.  Ainsworthi  from 
the  small  original  stock  has,  in  twenty  years, 
become  quite  a  widely  spread  Orchid.  D.  Cas- 
siope  is  a  very  pretty  hybrid  flowering  now  at 
Kew.  It  originated  with  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cook- 
son  at  Oakwood,  the  well-known  birthplace  of 
many  a  fine  hybrid.  It  was  raised  by  crossing  D. 
japonicum  with  D.  nobile  var.  albiflorum.  The 
flowers  are  each  about  2^  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  French  white,  the  lip  having  in  the 
centre  a  clearly  defined  blotch  of  bright  maroon- 
purple.  Mr.  Cookson  first  flowered  this  hybrid 
in  1890,  so  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  get  widely 
distributed,  but  there  is  every  likelihood  of  its 
becoming  as  popular  as  any  of  the  charming  group 
to  which  it  belongs. — B. 

Cordyline  indivisa  in   flower  at   Tresco 

Abbey. — I  was  very  glad  to  see  so  good  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  The  Garden  (p.  86),  as  I  was  in  the 
Scilly  Islands  last  April,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
plants  I  especially  noticed  there,  it  being  at  that 
time  in  flower.  Later  on  in  the  autumn  a  quan- 
tity of  good  seed  was  ripened,  and  I  hope  that  it 
may  lead  to  this  plant  becoming  more  plentiful, 
as  it  is  now  but  very  rarely  seen.  Its  dwarf  habit 
and  broad  olive-green  leaves,  with  closely-set,  red 
nerves  or  veins,  render  it  very  effective.  The 
plant  is  now  and  then  to  be  seen  in  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  but  it  is  not  generally  hardy,  and 
the  specimen  at  Tresco  Abbey  is  the  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  open  air.  Another  remark- 
able plant  also  throwing  up  its  flower  spikes, 
sheathed  with  vivid  red  or  crimson  bracts,  at 
Tresco  last  April  was  the  Mexican  Beschorneria 
corallina.  As  seen  growing  on  rocky  ledges  above 
the  eye  these  flower-spikes  reminded  one  oj 
paracjuets  or  other  gorgeously  coloured  tropical 
birds  nestling  amongst  the  soft  blue  green 
or  glaucous  leaves.  This  is  another  plant  I 
have  never  seen  flowering  before  in  the  open 
air.  But  the  Scilly  Islands  are  favoured  by  a 
mild,  albeit  a  rough  and  windy  climate.  During 
the  severe  winter  of  1894  I  believe  5°  of  frost  only 
was  registered  on  two  occasions.  If  once  shelter 
can  be  obtained,  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  Even 
the  Rice-paper  plant  (Aralia  papyrifera)  has 
grown  outside  at  St.  Mary's  for  many  years  ;  one 
plant  I  saw  was  12  feet  in  height. — F.  W.  B. 

A  useful  Amaryllid. — By  post  I  send  here- 
with a  spike  of  flowers  of  a  beautiful  Amaryllis 
for  identification.  I  received  the  bulbs  a  few 
years  ago  from  a  friend  who  had  them  sent  to  him 
from  Ceylon  a  year  or  so  previously  by  an  officer, 
who  gathered  them  one  day  when  out  riding,  he 
having  been  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers.  My  friend  having  failed  to  bloom  them 
sent  them  on  to  me,  and  they  were  placed  in  the 
plant-stove.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  their 
arrival  one  bulb  threw  up  a  spike  bearing  six 
flowers,  and  in  a  week  or  so  two  others  flowered. 
Recognising  their  value  for  decoration,  I  had  them 
propag.ated  as  quickly  as  circumstances  would 
permit  and  have  now  a  nice  stock.  The  bulbs 
flower  twice  a  year,  now  and  again  in  September 
or  October,  and  they  are  kept  growing  continu- 
ously in  stove  heat.  An  attempt  to  treat  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  Amaryllids  well- 
nigh  proved  fatal  to  them.  The  stalk  of  the 
spike  I  send  you  has  been  cut  full  length  and 
close  to  the  bulb.  By  this  you  will  see  how  dwarf 
it  is,  and  how  useful  a  plant  it  is  for  furnishing 
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rocmB  where  the  ordinary  AmarjUis  proves  too 
tall.— A.  \V. 

*,*  The  plant  you  eend  the  flowers  of  ia 
Amaryllis  aulica  —  Ed.  ' 

Early  flowers  et  Torquay.— It  is  pelticm  that 
feaFons  vary  to  such  an  extent  as  the  last  winter 
and  the  prceent  one.  .January  laft  year  was  cold 
in  the  extreme,  but  January  during  the  present 
scafon  has  been  very  mild  indeed,  and  though 
it  has  not  passed  entirely  without  frost,  the  tem- 
perature generally  has  been  so  warm  that  irany 
plants  have  bloomed  long  before  their  u.sual 
time.  The6rst  of  January  is  in  most  cases  a  very 
dull  time  indeed  for  flowering  plants  out  of  doors, 
but  Captain  Tottenham's  garden  at  Loft  house, 
Chelston,  Torquay,  was  on  that  date  quite  gay 
with  flowers  of  all  descriptions  in  full  bloom  out 
of  doors  and  without  protection.  Tea  Roses  and 
China  Roses,  intermi.xed  with  Chrysanthemums, 
were  still  in  bloom,  and  so  were  several  Nicotianas, 
Matricarias  and  Gazanias.  White  Paris  Daisies 
(Chrysanthemum  frutescene)  were  blooming  by 
the  side  of  Violets  and  Crocuses.  Antirrhinums 
in  several  colours  were,  in  conjuncticn  with 
Veronicas,  Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Anemones,  Maii- 
golds  and  Marguerite  Carnations,  all  in  full 
bloom.  Hardy  shrubs  in  flower  en  New  Year's 
Day  were  Pittosporum,  Cydonia  japonica,  Men- 
ziesiaand  the  yellow  Jessamine.  Hardy  perennials 
and  alpine  flowers  were  also  blooming  on  that 
date,  and  among  them,  Honesty,  Doronicum, 
Christmas  Roses  and  Mesembryanthemuras  in  two 
colours.  Expanded  blossoms  were  also  to  be  seen 
of  the  charming  goldeii  yellow  Morisia  hypogaja, 
pink  Hepatica,  Primula  grandiflora,  Auiiculas, 
Myofcotis  and  Ibeiis  in  eeveral  sorts. — F.  W. 
Mever,  Extter. 

Zy&opetalum  intermedium. —This  is  one  of 

the  most  easily  grown  of  all  Orchids,  and,  like  Z. 
Mackayi,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  can  be  kept 
year  after  year  without  any  apparent  diminution 
of  vigour.  It  is  also  a  very  handsome  plant,  and 
is  admirably  suited  for  growing  along  with  ordi- 
nary warm  greenhouse  plants.  It  has  stout  egg- 
shaped  pseudo  bulbs  and  strap  shaped,  bri(;ht 
green  leaves  IS  inches  in  length.  About  half  a 
dozen  flowers  are  produced  on  a  long,  stout  scape, 
each  flower  close  upon  3  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  green,  stained  with  bro«n 
blotches.  The  lip  is  extremely  beautiful  ;  it  is 
li  inches  acres?,  of  rounded  outline,  the  bluish 
white  ground  being  freely  marked  with  deep  pur- 
plish blue  lines,  the  whole  covered  with  short 
down.  Z.  intermedium  is  very  frequently  seen  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Z.  Mackaji,  but  the 
true  Mackayi,  which  appears  to  be  a  rarer  plant, 
has  a  smooth  lip,  and  the  lines  on  it  are  blue 
without  any  purple  tinge.  The  two,  nevertheless, 
are  so  closely  related  that  even  Reichenbach 
made  the  latter  a  variety  of  Z.  Mackayi.  Both 
these  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  intermediate 
house,  potting  them  in  a  compost  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum  and  giving  them  copious  supplies  of 
water  during  the  period  of  active  growth.  Both 
are  natives  cf  Brozil,  Z.  Mackayi  having  been 
introduced  in  1827,  the  other  seventeen  years 
later. 


killed  outright  ;  others  were  badly  injured.  The 
Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum)  was  killed 
in  the  rock  garden,  whilst  on  the  lawn  in  many 
places  the  plants,  although  much  injured,  sur- 
vived and  flowered.  Some  of  our  native  plants 
did  not  withstand  the  severities  of  the  winter  so 
well  as  many  from  countries  in  more  southern 
latitudes  with  a  warmer  climate  than  Britain. 
The  common  Gorse  suft'ered  as  much  at  Kew  as 
on  the  commons  round  London.  The  common  Ivy 
sufl'ered  so  much,  that  it  had  to  be  rooted  up. 
Old  plants  of  the  Cornish  Heath  and  E.  cinerea 
were  killed  beyond  recovery.  A  quantity  of  Azalea 
indica  stood  out  in  the  nursery,  gome  protected, 
others  not  at  all.  A.  amona  has  shaken  off  the 
efl'ects  of  the  frost.  The  New  Zealand  shrubs 
have  suflfered  very  much,  Plagianthus  Lyalli  being 
perhaps  the  only  one  which  has  entirely  escaped. 
Choisya  terqata  has  stood  well  in  the  open  and 
also  against  a  wall.  Of  the  Ceanothuses,  C. 
cuneatua  is  the  only  one  that  has  escaped.  The 
garden  hybrids,  although  si  ghtly  injured,  broke 
freely  and  flowered  well  last  autumn.  The  only 
hardy  Escallonia  was  E.  Philippiana.  Cistus  lauri- 
folius  was  uninjured.  In  previous  severe  frosts 
at  Kew,  Laurus,  Arbutus,  and  the  Bay  have 
been  killed,  but  last  year  they  were  com- 
paratively uninjured,  while  the  Evergreen  Oaks 
were  untouched.  Of  the  Bamboos  the  following 
may  be  expected  to  paFs  through  the  severest 
winters  with  only  a  tetuporary  disfigurement 
of  the  leaves:  Arundinaria  nitida,  Phyllostachys 
Henonis,  Phyllostachys  nigra,  P.  nigra  var. 
Boryana,  P.  nigra  var.  punctata,  P.  viridi-glau- 
cescens,  P.  flexuosa,  Bambusa  palmata,  B. 
pygmiea,  Arundinaria  japonica  and  A.  Veitchi. 


THE  FROST  IN  1895. 
A.s  estimate  of  the  losses  in  Kew  Gardens  from 
the  great  frost  of  Isil.i  has  been  publifhed  in  the 
Kew  Bulhltn  of  January.  From  it  we  learn  that 
the  season  was  particularly  fatil  to  bulbs.  All 
the  Narcissi  of  the  Tazetta  section  were  killed, 
and  some  of  the  trumpet  Daffodils  sufTered,  N. 
maximus,  for  instance,  being  killed,  this  beautiful 
variety  faring  no  better  in  a  large  bulb  growing 
establishment  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hyacinths 
suffered  badly,  the  white  and  red  varieties  more 
than  the  blue  ones.  Those  in  nursery  beds, 
planted  early  in  the  previous  September,  were 
quite  destroyed,  whilst  older  bulbs  j)Ianted  under 
similar  conditions  six  weeks  or  two  months  later 
survived.  The  English  Iris  did  not  stand  so  well 
as  the  Spanish  Iris  ;  of  the  former  about  75  per 
cent,  were  killed.     Many  species  of  Crccus  were 


Koyal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  11,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster.  It  is  expected 
that  a  new  system  of  glazing  will  be  brought 
before  tl.ecDmmittee  by  a  gentleman  from  Jersey. 
At  3  o'clock  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  in  the  Lindley  Library,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Tte   Royal   Gardenert'   Orphan   Fund. — 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  took 
place  on  the  .31ft  ult.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  in 
the  chair.  At  the  commencement  of  the  business 
he  railed  attention  to  the  death  of  the  president 
of  the  fund,  and  moved  the  following  r.'solution, 
which  was  duly  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously :  "  The  committee  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  desire  to  express  to  Miss  Goldsmid 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  late 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart  ,  M.P.,  the  president 
of  the  fund,  their  deep  sense  of  the  great  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  committee  and  supporters  of  the 
fund  through  his  lamented  death.  They  desire  to 
record  their  highest  appreciation  of  the  eminert 
services  rendered  to  the  fund  by  Sir  .Julian  Gold- 
smid during  ,the  period  of  his  presidency,  and 
tender  to  the  family  their  respectful  sympathy 
and  condolence.  '  The  following  special  clonat;OD8 
were  announced  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance,  sale  of 
flow-ers  at  the  Bristol  Chrysanthemum  show, 
£5  o§.  :  Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Society,  per  Mr. 
R.  E.  West,  Jt.") ;  Leeds  Paxton  Society,  per  Mr. 
R.  E.  Edwards,  £2  18s.  6d.  ;  Tonbridge  Gar- 
deners' Society,  per  Mr.  G.  Fennell,  t'.'J  2p.  6d.  ; 
Messrs.  W.  Thomson  and  Son,  Clovenfords,  box, 
£2  18s.  ;  young  rren  at  Paik  Place.  Henley- 
on-Thames,  box,  £1  10^.  ;  Mr.  G.  Fry,  The 
Cemetery.  Lewisham,  bcx,  £1  .Ss.  2d.  ;  Mr.  H. 
Herbst,  Stanmore,  Kew,  fl  Is.  :  Bournemouth 
arel  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  per  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  l.Ss.  Id.;  Mr. 
D.  Sheahan,  Wimbledon,  Os.  6d.  ;  Ware  and  Dis- 
trict (Jardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society, 
per  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  1 5s.  ;  Mr.  W.  Miller,  Ucderley 
Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  box,  8s.  ;  and  young  men 
at  Dropmore,  Maidenhead,  per  Mr.  A.  C.  Bait- 
lett,  5s.  A  draft  report  and  financial  statement 
were  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  the  secretary, 
'  ar.d   acteitcd    fcr    prcsentaticn    at    the    arnual 


general  meeting  on  the  20th  inst.  This  being  the 
last  meeting  of  the  committee  previous  to  the 
annual  meeting,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  chairman  for  his  services  during  the 
past  year,  and  duly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall. 

The  weather  in  West  Hert?. — A  moderately 
cold,  very  calm  and  dry  week.  On  the  coldest 
night  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  in- 
dicated 11'  of  frost.  The  ground  is  still  about 
\°  warmer  than  is  seasonable,  both  at  1  foot  and 
2  feet  deep.  No  rain  has  now  fallen  for  nine  days. 
As  the  winter  rainfall  is  important  as  regards  the 
underground  water  supply,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  mention  thst  the  total  fall  of  rain  since  the 
beginning  of  October,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptional dryness  cf  January,  is  only  slightly 
below  the  average  for  the  same  four  months.  The 
barometer  has  again  been  remaikably  high. 
During  the  last  120  years  there  have  been  only 
five  instances  of  any  reading  above  30  9  inches 
being  recorded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
two  of  these  occurring  in  January  of  the  present 
year.  Here  the  highest  readings  have  been  30'9o 
on  January  9,  and  3093  on  January  29.  The  1st 
and  2nd  were  particularly  calm,  the  average  rate 
of  movement  of  the  air  at  30  feet  above  the  ground 
for  the  forty-eight  hours  being  only  half  a  mile 
an  hour. — E.   M.,  Btrkhamated. 

Petroleum  ps  an  insecticide. — "  W.  I.,"  on 
p.  75  of  Thk  Gakdek,  has  evidently  found  out 
the  many  gooel  qualities  of  the  above  as  an  insect 
destroyer,  and  dwells  with  remarkable  firmness  on 
the  manner  of  using  it  and  the  elifferent  plants  to 
use  it  on.  Nothine,  to  my  knowledge,  has  yet 
come  to  the  front  to  ecjual  it  both  for  cheapne-s 
and  efficacy.  I  use  it  freely  both  in  plant  and 
fruit  houses  with  the  greatest  success,  but  it  is 
never  syringed  on  Peach  trees  when  in  a  dormant 
state.  "  W.  I."  says  that  not  a  drop  should  get 
on  Pancratiums  or  Eucharis.  I  have  used  it  on 
both  these  for  mealy  bug  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. It  is,  I  find,  one  of  the  finest  cures  for  wire- 
worm   in    Onions  or    maggot    in    Celery. — Geo. 

BuRROW.s. 

Pruning  shrubs  (A  Beginntr)  — No  general 
rule  can  be  given  for  pruning  all  kinds  of  shrubs, 
as  the  operation  should  vary  according  to  the 
habit  of  growth  anel  flowering  of  each  kind. 
Some  kinds  bear  flowers  on  the  current  season's 
growth,  others  upon  the  shoots  made  the  preced- 
ing season,  and  as  the  object  of  pruning  is  to 
encourage  plentiful  bloom,  the  aim  of  the  prucer 
should  be  to  cut  away  all  growth  that  appears 
to  be  useless  in  the  formation  of  new  wood  which 
will  bear  flowers.  If  the  bush  is  very  much 
crowded  with  shoots,  the  worst  of  these  should  be 
cut  away,  so  as  to  give  the  bush  a  better  chance 
of  producing  vigorous  growth  and  ripening  it. 
As  the  season  is  getting  too  advanced  for  shrub 
pruning,  "  Beginner  '  had  better  defer  it  till  next 
season  and  in  the  meantime  observe  carefully  the 
varying  modes  of  flowering  among  his  shrubs,  and 
by  next  pruning  time  he  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself  as  to  the  proper  way  to  prune.  The 
principles  of  the  operation  of  pruning  are  those 
given  above. 

The  Ankerwyke  Yew.  -On  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  near  Runnymede,  where  King  John 
signed  Magna  Charta,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
Yew  calleel  the  Ankerwyke  Yew.  Will  any 
readers  kindly  tell  me  if  this  Yew  is  still  alive  ? 
-B. 


Wames  of  plants.— r.  T.  (Stockport).— 1,  The 
Loquat  (Mespilns  japonica)  ;  2,  Mother  of  Thousands 
(Saxifrasa  sarnientosa) ;  3,  send  better  spejimen  ;  4, 
Platycerium  alcicorro;  5.  Jasminum  nud  floruiu  ;  6, 
So'aainella  Kraussiana;  7,  Euonymus  japouicns  aureus. 


The  English  Flo'wer  Garden  :  Desigm,  vkus 
and  planSf  with  an  alphabetical  description  of  all  the 
plants  best  suited  for  its  emhellrsh?nent,  their  ctilture 
and  positions.  Fourth  (dition.  Jledium  Svo.  l.^s.; 
jost  free,  \os.  6rf. 
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'•  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natdre."— SAoicspeoM. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FEEDING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  phenomenal  weather  that  we  have  experi- 
enced since  the  "  fall  of  the  leaf  "  has  given  fruit 
growers  an  opportunity,  that  does  not  often 
occur,  to  push  on  with  the  work  incidental  to 
this  department.  There  has  been  no  frost  worth 
mentioning  and  very  few  rainy  days  to  hinder 
the  work  ;  conseijuently  stress  of  weather  cannot 
be  put  forward  as  a  plea  for  the  important 
operations  of  pruning,  training  and  nailing 
being  in  a  backward  state.  Those  who  value 
the  importance  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  putting  the  work  in  hand  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  will  in  the 
majority  of  cases  have  completed  it,  and  will 
now  be  turning  their  attention  to  the  no  less 
important  matters  of  manuring  and  mulching. 
That  these  are  important  is  patent  to  all  suc- 
cessful growers,  and  unless  they  are  carried  out 
in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner,  continued 
good  results  cannot  be  looked  for.  The  way 
fruit  growing  is  carried  on  at  the  present 
day,  when  every  tree  is  expected  to  carry  a 
maximum  weight  of  fruit,  must  necessarily 
weaken  them  if  they  are  not  assisted  in  some 
shape  or  form.  On  some  soils  it  may  be  possi- 
ble for  the  trees  to  cirry  crop  after  crop  with- 
out returning  to  the  soil  something  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  its  fertilising  properties, 
but  even  then  there  comes  a  time  when  there 
is  a  complete  breakdown,  which  takes  many 
years  to  rectify,  if  it  ever  can  be  done.  We 
have  plenty  of  instances  of  this  kind  in 
the  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  trees  are  now  nothing  but  wrecks  ; 
whereas  had  they  had  timely  assistance  in  the 
way  of  a  mulch  every  other  year  or  every 
few  years,  they  would  still  be  yielding  good 
crops  of  saleable  fruit,  and  we  should  not 
be  hearing  so  many  complaints  of  inferior 
fruit  being  sent  into  the  market. 

Manure  either  for  mulching  or  digging  in 
should  be  the  best  that  can  be  procured,  and  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  trees  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  their  condition  demands.  Generally 
speaking,  the  person  in  charge  will  be  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  the  quantity  needed. 
When  farmyard  or  stable  manure  is  not  to  be 
had,  much  good  may  be  done  by  utilising  heaps 
of  soil  gathered  from  road-sides,  the  accumula- 
tions of  rubbish  of  all  kinds  generally  found  in 
large  quantities  in  gardens  of  any  size,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  charred  refuse.  It  is  always  best 
to  mix  a  fair  quantity  of  freshly  slaked  lime 
with  the  two  first  mentioned.  When  this  is 
done  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  the  compost  is 
applied  to  the  fruit  quarters,  it  forms  a  valuable 
fertilising  agent.  Land  that  has  plenty  of  ma- 
nure in  it  will  be  benefited  by  a  good  dusting 
of  Ume,  and  the  latter  should  always  be  used 
in  varying  quantities  for  stone  fruits.  I  use 
the  word  "varying,"  as  so  large  a  quantity  need 
not  be  used  in  soils  that  are  naturally  cal- 
careous as  on  those  where  lime  is  present  in  but 
small  quantities.  Soot  is  another  good  ferti- 
liser, as  it  contains  ammonia  salts,  and  a  liberal 
dressing  may  be  given  and  forked  in  while  dry. 
Soot  and  sulphate  of  iron  have  been  used  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  some  of  my  friends  as  a 


means  of  producing  a  higher  colour  in  Apples, 
and  with  apparently  good  results.  Where 
tanks  exist  for  catching  the  drainage  from 
farmyards,  stables,  and  houses,  the  liquid  forms 
a  valuable  aid  to  fruit  culture.  Fruit  trees  and 
bush  fruits  standing  in  need  of  a  stimulant 
uiay  be  watered  with  the  liquid  until  the  soil 
is  saturated.  Raspberry  plantations  always 
appreciate  attention  in  this  direction  and  never 
fail  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  after- 
wards. If  it  is  not  needed  in  the  garden  it  may 
be  given  to  the  orchard  trees,  pouring  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  Grass  round  tlae  trees  and  as  far 
as  the  branches  extend.  If  there  are  any  doubts 
as  to  the  liquid  being  too  strong,  it  can  be  di- 
luted with  water.  Failing  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fertilisers,  recourse  must  then  be 
had  to  artificial  manures.  These  are  best  ap- 
plied during  the  growing  period.  Strawberries 
excepted,  and  these  should  have  whatever  is 
used  dusted  between  the  rows  and  lightly  forked 
in  during  the  present  month.  Guano  is  a  first- 
rate  manure  for  Strawberries,  and  so  is  fish 
guano,  or  dried  blood  and  bone  meal  in  equal 
proportions,  mixing  the  two  well  together  be- 
fore sowing.  The  latter  is  also  good  for  fruit 
trees,  but  is  best  applied  after  the  fruit  is  set, 
and  again  towards  the  latter  end  of  August. 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  like  this  compound, 
and  it  proves  of  great  value  in  assisting  the 
fruits  to  swell  after  the  stoning  period.  Any  of 
the  above  are  good  for  Apricot  trees,  but  the 
borders  should  always  have  a  good  mulch 
whether  artificials  are  used  or  not,  and  if  this 
is  rich,  rain  and  the  frequent  aud  copious 
waterings  needed  by  them  carry  all  soluble 
matters  down  to  the  roots.  Pear,  Apple,  and 
Plum  trees  should  have  well-rotted  manure  if 
procurable  ;  if  not,  then  use  some  of  the  other 
ingredients  mentioned.  Sweet  Cherry  trees,  if 
young,  will  not  need  stimulants,  but  older  trees 
may  have  them,  while  the  Morello  and  Kentish 
Cherries  will  be  all  the  better  for  an  annual 
mulch.  All  bush  fruits,  Raspberries  included, 
like  plenty  of  manure,  and  must  have  it  if  fine 
fruit  is  required,  but  it  should  not  be  dug  in  in 
the  latter  case  ;  merely  give  it  as  a  mulch. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  open 
weather  to  carry  out  all  these  details,  and  for 
the  same  reason  digging  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  manure  is  spread.  Digging  in  some  cases 
will  consist  of  merely  burying  the  manure — 
anything  beyond  this  leading  to  great  destruc- 
tion of  fibrous  roots — and  where  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, a  little  soil  should  be  thrown  on  the 
manure  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  alleys  under 
wall  fruit  tree  borders  are  the  better  for  having 
the  surface  broken  up  with  a  fork,  and  any 
suckers  showing  through  should  be  /diligently 
searched  for  and  rooted  out.  A.  W. 


Pear  Nouvelle  Fulvie.— "G.  W."  does  well 
to  call  attention  to  this  late  Pear.  I  have  no 
bushes  of  it,  but  have  several  trees  in  cordon  form, 
and  they  bear  well.  With  me  the  fruits  attain  a 
large  size  and  are  brilliantly  coloured.  The  gain 
in  size  over  "  G.  W.'s"  fruits  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
our  rather  heavy  loamy  soil,  and  the  colour  may 
be  attributed  to  the  trees  occupying  a  southern 
aspect.  The  fruits  are  not  by  any  means  sym- 
metrical in  appearance  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
very  uneven,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  their 
value.  I  do  not  consider  it  eo  good  in  flavour  as 
Passe  Colmar,  at  least  it  is  not  so  with  me. — 
A.  W. 

Th.e  early  American  Peaches.— The  be- 
haviour of  these  is  so  different  from  that  of  our 
own,  that  those  who  have  not  forced  them  before 
will  begin  to  wonder  if  they  are  reliable,  as  the 
buds  on  many  of  the  larger  shoots  either  fail  to 
open  their  flowers  freely  or  drop  before  the  bloom 
expands.     I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  vexed 


question  of  bud  dropping.  My  motive  now  is  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  allowing  more  spray 
or  weak  shoots  on  theee  very  early  kinds,  as  if 
one  depends  entirely  upon  strong  wood  the  crop 
will  be  poor  indeed.  There  is  not  so  much  casting 
of  buds  this  season  with  early  forced  trees,  and 
the  hot  summer  of  last  year,  in  my  opinion,  is 
answerable  for  this,  as  the  wood  was  so  well 
matured.  Those  who  have  grown  these  varieties 
for  very  early  produce  will  have  noted  the  im- 
portance of  leaving  the  small,  weak  shoots,  for  to 
a  great  extent  the  crop  depends  upon  these.  It 
is  surprising  what  fine  fruit  this  weak  ppray  will 
produce  if  the  trees  are  not  crowded  in  any  way 
and  well  fed.  Trees  started  on  December  1  will 
by  the  middle  of  February,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
sunshine,  have  set  most  of  their  fruits,  the  bloom 
being  fairly  regular  all  over  the  trees,  the  kinds 
being  Royal  George,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne  and 
Noblesse.  In  the  same  house  a  trio  of  the  earliest 
American  varieties  are  much  later  ;  only  a  stray 
bloom  here  and  there  is  fairly  well  open,  while  a 
lot  of  the  back  buds  have  not  expanded.  The 
grower  will  think  these  early  kinds  will  be  much 
later  than  those  set,  but  there  need  be  no  fear,  as 
once  the  fruits  are  the  size  of  Peas,  the  growth  is 
very  rapid,  and  they  will  soon  overtake  the  older 
kinds;  hence  the  importance  of  growing  tbe?e 
early  varieties  in  a  favourable  place  to  get  all  the 
light  possible.  I  find  much  depends  upon  the 
start,  as  there  is  no  dithculty  whatever  in  pushing 
the  fruits  on  after  they  have  set.  I  recently  saw 
a  very  large  house  with  scarcely  a  fruit,  the  trees 
having  been  hard  forced.— G.  Wvthes. 


WHITE   GRAPES. 


Would  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me  what  are  the 
best  white  Grapes  to  grow  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh ?  My  Vines  are  all  Hamburghs  and  two  of 
them  are  going  wrong.  My  employer  thinks  we 
had  better  have  them  out,  and  he  wants  to  re- 
place them  with  white  ones. — C.  W. 

*^*  You  do  not  say  whether  your  vinery  is 
forced  early,  merely  assisted  in  spring,  or  allowed 
to  come  on  quite  naturally  for  an  autumn  crop  of 
Grapes.  If  you  intend  starting  your  Vines,  say 
in  November  or  December,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  better  all-round  white  Grape  to  asso- 
ciate with  Hamburgh  than  Foster's  White  Seed- 
ling. It  has  a  fine  constitution,  invariably  crops 
well,  and  though  having  less-sized  berries  than 
some  white  varieties,  is  of  good  flavour,  will  hang 
a  long  time  without  decaying,  and  retain  its 
flavour  even  when  partially  shrivelled.  White 
Grapes  suitable  for  the  strain  of  early  forcing 
being  somewhat  scarce,  the  best  and  indeed 
only  other  variety  that  can  be  recommended  with 
confidence  is  Buckland  Sweetwater.  This  is  a 
handsome  Grape,  having  perfectly  round  berries, 
and  when  well  ripened  of  a  fine  golden  yellow. 
The  flavour,  which  really  needs  a  fair  amount  of 
heat  to  develop  it  to  the  fullest,  is  rich  and  most 
refreshing.  It  needs  its  laterals  to  be  pruned  to 
the  best  eye,  otherwise  it  is  rather  apt  to  miss 
showing  bunches.  If  the  house  is  to  get  assist- 
ance from  hot-water  pipes  after  the  Vines  break 
in  spring,  and  you  object  to  both  the  new  ones 
being  Foster's  Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater 
may  be  planted,  but  if  no  artificial  heat  at  all  is 
to  be  given,  it  will  be  best  to  have  one  Foster's 
and  one  Royal  Muscadine,  or  Golden  Queen. 
Both  are  hardy,  free-bearing  Grapes  of  fine 
Frontignan  flavour,  the  only  objection  to  Golden 
Queen  being  its  liability  to  take  on  a  muddy  colour 
just  when  finishing  ripening.  Such  capricious 
white  Grapes  as  Duke  of  Buccleuch  or  Golden 
Champion  should  nob  be  planted  except  where 
the  highest  cultivation  can  be  given.  Unless  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity  you  prefer  to  plant  fresh 
Vines,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  fill  the  vacancies 
by  inarching  a  couple  of  pot  Vines  on  to  the  ones 
abeady  in  the  house,  as  in  the  event  of  new  Vines 
being  planted  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the 
roots  a  fresh,  sweet  larder,  by  taking  out  a  good 
portion  of  the  border  from  where  the  old  Vines 
are  removed,  and  this  could  hardly  be  done  with- 
out molesting  to  some  extent  the  roots  of  those 
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that  are  to  remain  and  giving  them  a  temporary 
check.  Better,  however,  do  this  than  attempt  to 
get  new  Vines  to  thrive  in  the  old,  exhausted 
soil,  as  failure  would  most  likely  follow.  If  you 
decide  on  planting,  remove  the  "old  soil  down  to 
the  drainage,  and,  after  seeing  that  this  is  in  good 
condition,  cover  it  with  turves,  grass  side  down- 
wards, and  afterwards  throw  in  the  soil,  consist- 
ing of  good  sound  fibrous  loam,  a  sixth  part 
mortar  rubble,  a  sprinkling  of  h.alf  inch  bones, 
and  some  fresh  horse  droppings,  making  all  firm 
at  intervals.  At  planting  time  warm  some  soil 
specially  to  place  round  the  roots,  and  if  the 
border  is  outside,  protect  from  heavy  rains  by 
leaves  and  straw  to  a  depth  of  18  inches.  Let 
the  heat  of  the  house  be  moderate  at  the  start 
this  year  to  give  the  young  Vines  a  chance. 

J.  C. 

PLANTING  YOUNG  VINES. 
During  this  month  and  March  a  good  many 
Vine  borders  will  be  made  and  young  Vines 
planted.  A  few  remarks,  therefore,  on  the  sub- 
ject wiU  be  opportune.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
custom  with  the  majority  of  gardeners  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  border  at  one  time,  this  in  the 
case  of  large  vineries  being  no  easy  task.  Now- 
a-days  Vine  growers  believe  in  a  piecemeal 
formation,  and  the  system  is  advantageous  from 
every  point  of  view.  Were  it  not  so,  many  semi- 
worn-out  Vines  in  gardens,  feeling  the  ett't cts  of 
a  greatly  reduced  labour  stafl',  would  have  to 
remain  in.steadof  being  replaced  by  young  ones. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  tlie  plan  ol  com- 
pleting large  borders  at  the  outset  found  favour 
so  long,  considering  the  numerous  proofs  which 
existed  that  Vines  could  be  maintained  in  a 
healthy  and  fruitful  condition,  even  when 
occupying  but  a  limited  root  area,  if  annually 
top-dressed  with  rich  material  and  liberally  fed 
while  making  growth.  Although,  doubtless,  in 
many  instances  far  more  elaborate  preparations 
are  made  for  the  roots  of  Vines  than  are  ueces- 
.sary,  the  fact  that  growers  for  market  simply 
trench  the  natural  .soil,  adding  to  it  artificial 
manure  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  n.anage  to 
grow  excellent  crops  of  Grapes,  has  proved  a 
stumbling  block  to  many  inexperienced  gar- 
deners in  private  places,  who,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  character  of  the  site  o'f 
their  Vine  borders,  have  adopted  the  market 
growers'  plan,  only  to  find  that  after  the  first 
rainy  season  their  borders  were  inundated  by  a 
rise  of  water,  owing  to  the  retentive  nature  of 
the  subsoil  and  the  impossibility  of  its  escaping, 
the  first  intimation  of  stagnation  being  a  yellow 
and  unhealthy  growth.  Even  the  market 
grower  has  strong  enough  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  thorough  drainage— the  result  of  a 
warm  and  porous  subsoil,  together  with  a  fairly 
deep  overlying  layer  of  loamy  compost, 
which  for  a  given  number  of  years  at  least 
will  supijort  the  roots  of  Vines  with  manurial 
additions  and  frequent  after  feedings,  and 
he  will  go  far  and  wide  to  secure  it  ; 
whereas  private  gardeners  cannot  pick  and 
choose,  but  have  to  take  the  situation  as  it  is, 
their  only  safeguard  being  to  find  out  its  neces- 
sities and  to  meet  them  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

in  low-lying  positions,  or  where  a  rise 
of  water  is  apprehended,  concrete  bottoms 
are  imperative.  In  one  garden  in  which 
I  was  employed  in  Kent  a  wide  streamlet 
ran  through  the  garden  close  to  the  site 
chosen  for  a  large  span-roofed  vinery.  This 
occasionally  overflowed  its  l)anks  in  stormy 
weather,  and  in  order  to  be  proof  against  the 
water  finding  its  way  into  the  Vine  borders 
they  were  made  entirely  inside  the  house  and 
elevated  some  3  feet  above  the  ground  level, 
being   encompassed    by   !)-inch    walls,    a    simk 


path  running  right  through  the  house.  Deep 
Vino  borders  are  seldom  made  now-a-days,  it 
having  been  proved  that  the  nearer  to  the  in- 
fluences of  sun,  light,  and  air  the  roots  can  be 
kept  the  better,  and  the  more  easily  can  they 
be  supplied  with  nourishment.  Four  feet  in 
width  of  new  border  is  quite  sufficient  for 
young  Vines  the  first  year  ;  indeed,  good 
growers  make  that  width  suffice  for  two  seasons. 
The  strongest  and  most  promising  lot  of  young 
Vines  I  have  ever  seen  was  growing  last  autumn 
in  a  long  span-roofed  vinery  at  Melton  Con- 
stable, Lord  Hastings'  seat  in  Norfolk.  Mr. 
Shingler,  the  gardener,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
veteran  in  Grape  growing,  evidently  believes  in 
the  extension  system  as  practised  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor some  years  ago  at  Longleat.  In  each  border, 
some  90  feet  long  at  least,  there  were  but  half- 
a-dozen  Vines  planted,  these  having  been  after 
the  first  season's  growth  pruned  well  back, 
horizontal  growths  being  taken  right  and  left 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  trellis,  ordinary 
trained  rods  being  secured  from  these  at  regular 
distances,  this  system  being  continued  until  the 
Vines  meet  and  the  house  is  furnished.  Al- 
though only  two  years  old,  the  thickness  of  the 
wood,  together  with  its  short-jointed  character, 
V  as  astonishing,  and  yet  the  roots  of  each  were 
confined  to  a  space  about  12  feet  by  4  feet,  a 
rough  brick  wall  keeping  the  compost  intact. 
Mr.  Shingler  believes  that  the  greater  amount 
of  well-ripened  wood  and  the  more  foli.age 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  light  a  Vine  has,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  producing  and  perfecting 
fine  crops  of  Grapes.  He,  therefore,  not  only 
allows  extra  room  between  the  permanent  rods, 
but  abundant  space  between  each  lateral  ;  thus 
a  good  many  leaves  can  be  left  beyond  the 
bunch  and  a  full  and  free  supply  of  sap  to  it 
encouraged.  The  bunches  of  Bladresfield  Court 
on  young  Vines  in  this  lightly  constructed 
sharp-pitched  vinery  at  Melton  Constable  were 
better  coloured  than  I  had  ever  seen  that 
variety  before,  Mr.  Shingler  believing  not  in 
depriving  the  roots  of  moisture  to  pr'ivent 
cracking,  but  in  abundance  of  fresh,  warm  air 
and  avoiding  a  close,  stufl'y  condition.  I  was 
much  struck  with  a  new  black  Grape  raised  by 
Mr.  Shingler  whieli  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
tasting,  and  which,  I  think,  will  make  its  mark 
in  the  near  future,  the  flavour  being  very  simi- 
lar and  quite  equal  to  Muscat  Hamburgh. 

The  plan  of  raising  young  Vines  for  planting 
at  Melton  is  worthy  of  note.  Eyes  are  inserted 
not  too  early  in  the  year  and  grown  on  without 
much  bottom  heat  and  in  not  very  large  pots, 
and  by  being  subjected  to  a  drier  and  more  airy 
atmosphere  than  is  usual  with  young  pot  Vines, 
moderately-sized  canes  thoroughly  well  ripened 
are  the  result.  There  is  no  need  to  mangle  the 
roots  of  these  by  disentangling  them  when 
planting  them  in  spring,  as  is  necessary  with 
the  balls  of  nursery-grown  Vines,  all  that  is 
needed  being  to  place  them  in  a  little  warmth 
until  a  few  inches  of  growth  have  been  made, 
and  then  to  plant  with  the  small  ball  intact, 
placing  some  finer  and  well-warmed  soil  round 
each  and  ramming  well.  I  think  that  wherever 
passible  young  Vints  should  always  be  planted 
inside  the  house,  even  if  no  more  than  a  2-feet 
border  can  be  attbrded,  giving  them  the  ojipor- 
tunity  of  running  out  through  arches  as  soon  as 
free  rooting  commences,  as  when  planted  in 
an  outside  border  they  often  make  an  indifte- 
rent  start  should  the  summer  be  wet  and  sun- 
less. The  plan  of  giving  young  Vines  the  first 
year  after  planting  a  close,  moisture-laden 
atmosphere  is  a  bad  one,  resulting  in  lon»- 
joiiited,  badly  ripened  rods.  Plenty  of  atr 
should  be  admitted  to  the  house,  and,  beyond 
vigorously  syringing  the  foliage  once  or  twice  ' 


a  week  to  ward  off  attacks  of  red  epider,  all 
moisture  should  be  supplied  by  vapour  alone. 
I  noticed  at  Mellon  a  nice  lot  of  grafted  Vines 
in  pots,  delicate  varieties  having  been  worked 
on  to  more  robust  ones.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
capital  plan,  as  then  the  work  of  inarching  after 
planting  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  a  season 
is,  so  to  speak,  gained.  I  notice  several  trade 
growers  are  advertising  INIuscat  Hamburgh 
worked  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock  for  sale. 

C.   C.  H. 

Young  Strawberry  beda.— There  is  much 
truth  in  Mr.  Wythes'  assertion  that  under  the 
more  modern  and  rational  mode  of  growing  Straw- 
berries some  of  the  older  and  .somewhat  smaller 
sorts  are  hardly  recognisable.  Take  amongst 
other  varieties  the  old  Keens'  Seedling.  Allow 
the  plants  to  stand  year  after  year,  and  loss  both 
in  eiz3  and  quality  is  most  marked,  but  make  new 
beds  every  two  seasons,  giving  the  roots  a  good 
rich  larder,  and  Keens'  Seedling  will  yet  hold  its 
own  against  many  of  the  new  comers.  Few  CJin 
beat  it  as  a  Strawberry  for  preserving,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  given  good  cultivation,  it  is  still 
second  to  none  as  a  forcer.  Of  course  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  too  soft  in  texture  for  travelling  far  by 
post  or  rail  unless  very  carefully  packed,  but  for 
home  consumption,  the  fruit  being  gathered  and 
taken  at  once  to  table,  it  is  still  worthy  of  being 
included  in  the  choicest  collections. — J.  C. 

Apple  Scarlet  Nospareil.— This  old,  but 
highly  esteemed  dessert  Apple  is  now  in  fine  con- 
dition. Never  do  I  remember  it  being  so  good  as 
it  is  this  season,  its  good  qualities  being  developed 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  This  Apple  generally 
bears  well  with  me,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  quality  is 
good,  but  no  doubt  the  unprecedented  number  of 
sunshiny  days  experienced  last  autumn  is  account- 
able for  the  extra  good  qualities  so  noticeable  this 
season.  The  colour,  too,  is  very  brilliant  and  far 
in  advance  of  that  of  average  seasons.  The  trees 
here  are  grown  in  bush  form,  some  being  on  the 
Doucin  and  others  on  the  English  Paradise  stock. 
On  the  former  the  growth  is  slow  and  the  wood 
slender,  but  on  the  latter  growth  is  more  robust, 
but  never  with  the  slightest  tendency  towards 
grossness.  As  regards  cropping,  the  trees  on  the 
two  stocks  are  about  eijusil,  but  those  on  the 
English  Paradise  bear  the  largest  fruits.  The  crop 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  possible. 
If  gathered  too  soon  the  fruits  shrivel,  and 
are  consequently  inferior  in  flavour.  On  referring 
to  my  note-book,  I  find  I  gathered  the  fruit  in  the 
first  week  in  November.  I  consider  this  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  dessert  Apples  grown  for  spring  u-e, 
as  it  keeps  in  good  condition  in  a  cool  fruit  room 
from  the  middle  of  January  until  the  end  of 
March.  This  variety  succeeds  equally  well  as  a 
standard,  but  for  amateurs  and  others  who  have 
none  too  much  space  at  command  I  would  recom- 
mend the  bush  form  of  tree.  If  worked  on  the 
Doucin  stock  the  trees  may  be  planted  6  feet 
apart,  but  on  the  English  Paradise  they  should 
not  be  closer  together  than  9  feet. — A.  W. 

Pruning  Raspberries. — There  is  not  much 
art  in  pruning  Raspberries  ;  indeed,  most  of  the 
necessary  pruning,  that  is  thinning  out  of  the  sur- 
plus canes,  is  best  done  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
cleared,  and  if  this  is  followed  out  yearly  there 
will  be  stronger  and  better  ripened  canes.  My 
note  now  more  concerns  the  pruning  of  young 
canes  and  pruning  for  late  supplies  of  fruit,  as  by 
a  little  management  the  plants  may  be  made  to 
yield  much  longer  if  a  row  or  two  is  specially 
pruned.  Newly-planted  canes  are  often  left  much 
too  long  at  planting  time  or  when  finally  pruned 
for  the  season.  If  cut  down  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  soil  they  are  much  stronger,  less 
affected  by  drought  and  heat,  and  often  send  up 
two  growths  or  suckers,  whereas  those  left  long 
make  weaklj-  shoots  and  are  deficient  of  roots. 
Last  winter  in  many  gardens  played  sad  havoc 
with  Raspberries,  and  the  summer's  growth  was 
weaker  than  usual.  This,  however,  should  not 
deter   the  cultivator   from   pruning  as. freely  as 
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usual,  as  to  leave  a  mass  of  email  weak  canes  will 
not  conduce  to  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  canes  will 
be  weakened  for  another  year.  I  would  advise 
severe  thinning  out  of  this  weak  spray-like 
growth,  by  this  means  getting;  better  canes  for 
the  next  season.  The  canes  in  severe  weather 
often  die  back  much  lower  than  they  are  pruned 
if  early  pruning  is  resorted  to  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March  the  final  shortening 
may  be  done.  I  have  noticed  that  canes  cut  down 
by  frost  bear  much  better  than  those  left  much 
longer.  If  the  fruit  is  required  late,  now  is  a  good 
time  to  cut  the  canes.  Of  course  some  kinds,  such 
as  the  newer  Superlative,  produce  much  later 
than  others.  This,  if  pruned  to  within  2  feet  of 
the  soil,  will  push  late  bottom  shoots  and  give 
fruit  in  the  autumn.  Last  season  this  variety  was 
plentiful  in  September  and  later.  If  a  row  of  any 
late  fruiting  kind  is  pruned  as  advised,  the  supply 
can  be  much  lengthened,  and  in  some  places  late 
fruits  are  much  valued.  I  am  aware  that  the 
autumn  bearing  kinds  supply  late  fruits,  but  all 
do  not  grow  them,  and  if  the  earlier  fruiters  are 
given  similar  treatment  there  will  be  a  fair  crop 
of  late  fruits  of  good  quality.— G.  Wythes. 

Pear  Bergpamote  d'Esperen. — How  remark- 
ably good  this  late  Pear  is  this  season.  It  has 
ripened  to  perfection  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
grit  in  the  flesh  found  in  this  variety  in  some 
seasons.  The  flavour  is  aL-o  of  high  quality,  the 
flesh  rich  and  sugary.  This  Pear  bears  freely 
whether  grown  as  a  pyramid,  bush,  or  cordon, 
and  it  is  owing  to  its  fertility  that  finer  fruits  are 
not  more  often  seen.  Setting,  as  it  does,  so  freely, 
thinning  should  be  done  with  no  unsparing  hand. 
The  fruits  will  then  not  only  grow  larger,  but  the 
quality  will  be  considerably  enhanced  by  such  a 
proceeding.  When  the  trees  are  allowed  to  carry 
all  the  fruit  that  sets,  it  must  of  necessity  be 
small  when  mature,  and  the  energies  of  the  trees 
become  so  overta.xed  in  the  effort  to  perfect  the 
crop,  that  there  is  little  or  no  flavour  in  the  pro- 
duce. Another  point  of  great  importance  is 
the  time  of  gathering.  This  and  all  other  late 
varieties  of  Pears  should  be  left  on  the  trees 
as  long  as  possible.  I  gathered  this  Pear  on 
November  10  last,  and  in  previous  seasons  the 
dates  range  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  the  same 
month.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  do  the  fruit  no 
harm ;  this  I  have  proved  on  several  occasions. 
In  woodland  districts  it  may  be  necessary  to  net 
the  trees  to  prevent  the  fruit  being  attacked  by 
birds,  but  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  gather  pre- 
maturely.— A.  W. 

Grafted  trees.— Recently  grafted  trees  re- 
quire attention  at  this  time  of  year.  I  let  the 
grafts  alone  the  first  season,  and  sometimes  the 
second  if  the  tree  is  a  large  one,  the  growth  being 
yet  requisite  to  draw  the  exuberant  flow  of  sap. 
Then  I  thin  out  hard,  as  the  centre  of  the  head 
must  bs  kept  open  at  this  early  stage,  or  there 
will  be  troublesome  work  to  do  afterwards.  Avoid 
shortening  shoots  in  the  centre  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  it  only  encourages  thicker  growth  ;  rather 
cut  clean  away  all  needless  wood.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  cut  out  whole  grafts  if  the  wood  is  not 
needed,  for  the  young  brinches  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  become  interlaced,  nor 
should  the  shoot?  touch  each  other.  Let  the  sun- 
shine well  in  and  the  fine  fruit  then  will  not  be 
all  on  the  outside. — B. 

Strawberry  Boyal  Sovereig'n.— A  Straw- 
berry with  so  many  good  qualities  is  sure  to  be 
in  general  demand,  and  so  exceedingly  prolific  is 
the  plant,  that  this  demand  must  soon  be  sup- 
plied. I  never  met  with  its  equal  for  throwing  out 
runners.  From  100  plants  I  bought  in  1894  I  had 
no  less  than  6800  all  suitable  for  setting  out.  As 
to  its  cropping  qualities,  I  reckoned  the  crop  from 
these  same  100  plants,  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  weakening  etTect,  more  or  less,  of  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  runner  growth,  at  the  rate  of  four  tons 
per  acre.  They  are  planted  at  a  distance  of  fully  3 
feet  between  the  rows.  The  plants  require  that 
width,  for  the  fruit  has  a  habit  of  spreading  out 
on  long  stems  well  clear  of  the  foliage.  For 
forcing  in  a  cold  house,  it  is  not  likely  to  super- 


sede Noble,  being  a  week  later  and  no  larger,  but 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  quality  of 
Noble  should  find  in  Royal  Sovereign,  with  its 
richer  flavour,  a  sort  suitable  in  every  way  for 
early  forcing. — B. 

Gooseberry  growing :  pruning  and  not 
pruning.— If  you  want  prize  berries  ;  if  you  require 
a  few  fine  ripe  fruits  for  the  dessert  table  ;  if  you 
wish  to  see  a  perfectly  symmetrical  and  prim- 
looking  bush  in  your  garden,  then  prune,  prune 
annually,  and  prune  hard.  But  if  your  principal 
aim  is  to  grow  Gooseberries  in  quantity  ;  if  your 
object  in  planting  the  bushes  is  profit ;  if  you  hope 
to  market  from  each  a  maximum  of  green  berries, 
do  not  thin  your  bushes  at  all  from  the  very  first. 
If  you  wish  to  save  manual  labour  ;  if  you  would 
have  in  the  picking  season  an  open  bush  bearing 
a  full  complement  of  come-at-able  berries,  keep 
the  knife  and  every  other  pruning  tool  out  of  the 
centre.  Once  commence  the  thinning  out,  and 
you  must  follow  it  up  year  after  year  ;  but  what  is 
the  use  of  it '!  for  if  inner  growth  is  cut  away,  even 
if  you  cut  low,  the  sap  will  rush  with  an  extra 
effort  to  the  spot,  and  new  growth  is  sure  to  push 
up  and  give  all  the  more  trouble  another  season. 
Visitors  to  our  seven-year-old  plantations,  nursery- 
men amongst  others,  express  their  astonishment 
at  the  weight  of  crop  on  the  Goosebtrry  bushes. 
I  tell  them  the  secret  is  plenty  of  manure  and  no 
pruning.  Unless  to  trim  off  any  growth  that  is 
really  resting  on  the  ground,  the  bushes  have 
never  received  any  pruning  since  they  were 
planted. — B. 

THE  DOUBLE  GRAFriNG  OF  PEARS. 

"  A.  W."  does  well  to  raise  this  question  on  a 
broader  basis  than  it  has  recently  been  discussed  on. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  double  grafting,  so  far 
as  they  affect  the  hastening  and  the  heightening 
of  the  "fertility  of  Pears  or  other  fruits,  may  be  said 
to  be  generally  accepted,  though  they  may  not  be 
generally  acted  upon.  Slow  or  sluggish-fruiting 
Pears  may,  and  have  had  their  fruiting  time 
sensibly  hastened  through  double  grafting. 
Through  adopting  the  Quince  as  a  stock  we  gain 
a  fibrous  root,  and  one  more  adapted  for  light  soils 
than  the  Pear,  and  the  change  agrees  with  many 
of  our  finer  Pears,  and  neither  lowers  their  quality 
nor  retards  nor  limits  their  fertility.  But  we  find 
not  a  few  exceptions.  Some  Pears  decline  to  grow 
freely  and  profitably  on  the  Quince,  others  fruit 
sparingly  or  not  at  all.  Among  these  we  have  the 
queen  of  our  Pears  (Marie  Louise)  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  and  associated  with  such  useful  varieties 
as  the  Jargonelle,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Huyshe's 
Victoria,  Knight's  Monarch,  Seckle,  Trout  and 
Chaumontel.  These  and  others  have  their  fertility 
sensibly  heightened  through  double  grafting;  that 
is,  graft  the  Quince  level  with  or  under  the  surface 
with  such  intermediary  Pears  as  Beurre  d'Aman- 
lis,  B.  Diel,  B.  Superfin,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  or  Beurr<5  Clairgeau.  Some 
graft  the  intermediary  the  first  year  and  others 
allow  it  to  grow  a  second  or  even  a  third  season 
before  grafting  with  the  Marie  Louise  or  other  Pear 
wanted .  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and 
records  of  theresults  of  double  grafting  on  fertility 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  length  and  strength 
of  the  mediating  Pear  count  for  much  or  anything, 
But  "  A.  W.'s  "  notes  (p.  73)  go  to  show  that  the 
fruits  have  become  quite  changed  in  shape,  colour, 
and  flavour  through  double  grafting.  These  facts 
must  prove  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  fruit 
glowers.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  several 
of  them.  That  generally  impracticable  Pear,  the 
Chaumontel,  when  it  reaches  a  size  on  a  south  or 
west  wall  almost  equal  to  Guernsey  grown,  is 
seldom  of  fine  ciuality.  Double-grafted  on  Beurr6 
d'Amanlis  on  the  Quince  and  grown  as  a  bush  in 
the  open  it  was  brilliant  in  colour,  exquisite  in 
flavour,  and  the  tree  hardly  ever  missed  cropping. 
Forelle  on  the  same  stock  was  equally  good. 
Marie  Louise,  which  almost  refused  to  bear  either 
on  the  Pear  or  the  Quince,  became  as  a  pyramid 
almost  as  fruitful  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  while 
Glou  Morceau,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  Easter 
Beurr^  fruited  and  finished  most  satisfactorily  on 


walls.  I  have  not  tried  the  other  varieties  named 
by  "A.  W.,"  whose  crowning  victory,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  reached  in  Winter  Nelis. 
"Grafted,"  says  "A.  W.,"  "  on  Beurre  Diel  on 
the  Quince,  it  grows  much  more  robustly  and 
bears  fruit  quite  twice  and  sometimes  three  times 
the  size,  while  the  flavour  remains  unaflicted."  It 
is  most  gratifying  also  to  read  that  the  Althorpe 
and  other  Crassanes  possibly,  whose  chief  faults 
have  been  their  small  size  with  many,  grow  much 
larger  on  Beurr^  Clairgeau  and  take  on  a  good 
colour.  The  Catillac,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  lose  size  and  gain  colour  and  flavour. 

D.  T.  F. 


SHOUT  NOTE.— FRUIT. 


Apple  French  Crab. — This  is  a  grand  old  sort, 
the  fruit  being  very  solid  and  heavy;  it  keeps  well 
until  Apples  come  again,  and  has  a  splendid  perfnme 
when  cooked.  It  is  one  of  the  sorts  that  root  freely 
from  branches  cut  off  now  and  inseited  deeply  in  the 
soil.  I  have  several  good  bearing  trees  raised  in  this 
way. — J.  G.  


Rose  Garden. 


BOUKBON  ROSES. 
Our  gardens  have  no  doubt  gained  a  good  deal 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual- 
Roses,  but  ia  my  opinion  they  have  lost  some- 
thing, because  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
plants  cultivated  now  and  thirty-five  years  sgo. 
we  have  a  less  niimber  of  flowers  in  the  autumn. 
This  statement  will  perhaps  surprise  some 
people.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact.  If,  at  the 
time  I  am  writing  of,  one  had  gone  into  a  good 
nursery  where  Roses  were  largely  grown  he 
could  see  long  lines  of  standard  and  dwarf 
plants  making  an  effective  show  by  the  number 
of  blossoms  they  were  producing  in  the  month 
of  September.  This  is  altered  now.  We  may 
find  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  making  an  attempt- 
to  be  effective,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  one  as  com- 
pared to  what  the  Bourbons  are  capable  of 
doing,  even  if  they  are  not  grown  in  more  than 
half  the  quantity.  The  Bourbons  are  not,  1 
admit,  so  brilliant  as  the  H.P.'s,  but  the  quality 
(of  some  of  the  flowers)  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced at  a  time  when  their  blossoms  are  valu- 
able entitle  them  to  better  treatment  than 
they  are  receiving  at  the  present  time.  Memory 
carries  me  back  to  a  time  when  we  could  find 
in  nearly  every  garden  such  varieties  as  Mme. 
Desprez,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  Queen  of  Bour- 
bons. These  were  the  mainstay  sorts  for  the 
production  of  flowers  in  the  autumn,  and  they 
will  do  this  with  only  ordinary  care,  and  plants  in 
pots  that  are  properly  rested  in  the  summer 
can  be  made  to  furnish  flowers  up  to  Christmas 
and  later  if  they  are  given  gentle  heat. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  their  suitability  for  pot 
culture  that  I  wish  to  write.  I  want  to  see 
them  in  the  garden  as  we  used  to  do  in  days 
gone  by,  because  they  are  autumn-blooming 
Roses,  and  are  more  reliable  than  the  H.P.'s. 
They  vary  in  quality  I  know,  but  they  are  all 
free  and  constant  bloomers,  and,  what  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  understand,  the  weakest 
growers  produce  the  best  formed  flowers.  I  am 
aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bourbon  Roses^ 
are  not  wanted  so  much  as  they  were  thirty 
years  ago  because  so  many  more  varieties  of 
the  Teas  are  cultivated,  but  with  that  I  do  not 
agree.  The  sorts  of  Bourbons  I  liave  men- 
ti'oned  are  hardier ;  therefore  they  can  be  planted 
without  any  risk  of  their  being  killed  by  an 
ordinary  frost.  In  point  of  hardiness  and  the 
capacity  of  the  strong  growers  to  thrive  in  a 
poor,  dry  soil,  they  leave  the  Teas  a  long  way 
behind.  "  D.  T.  F."  has  told  us  in  The  .Gar- 
hex  how  to  grow  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  as 
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a  wall  plant,  and  if  the  same  treatment  ia  given 
to  Sir  J.  Paxton,  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
number  of  blossoms  it  will  produce  both  in 
summer  and  autumn  will  surprise  a  good  many 
people.  The  huge  clusters  of  bright  rose- 
coloured  flowers  that  this  variety  is  capable  of 
producing  are  only  equalled  by  that  compara- 
tively newer  variety  Mrs.  Paul,  and  in  size  of 
the  individual  blossoms  and  clusters  I  know  no 
others  that  can  approach  them  when  the  roots 
have  a  free  run  and  the  summer  growth  is 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked. 

To  write  about  Bourbon  Roses  and  not  to 
mention  such  well-known  old  varieties  as 
Armosa  and  Acidalie  would  be  a  mistake,  as  the 
latter  at  least  was  always  grown  where  there  was 
room  for  a  few  standards  because  it  was  always 
admired  for  its  blush-white,  handsome  flowers, 
and  the  plants  had  the  great  merit  of  living 
for  many  years  in  vigorous  health.  Armosa, 
with  its  deep  pink  medium-sized  blooms,  is  one 
of  the  finest  Koses  for  massing  in  the  autumn. 
Queen  of  Bedders  is  of  more  recent  introduction, 
but  I  have  serious  doubts  about  its  being  classed 
with  the  Bourbons.  The  plate-like  flatness  of 
the  flowers  is  the  only  feature  I  can  trace  in  it 
as  belonging  to  that  class,  as  there  are  many 
of  the  H.  P.  's  that  flower  as  freely  in  the  autumn. 
I  have  incidentally  mentioned  Mrs.  Paul  as 
belc.m;ing  to  this  class,  and  1  refer  to  it  again 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  although  the 
colour  (blush-white)  is  not  altogether  pleasing. 
It  IS  a  useful  Ro.se,  because  it  will  grow  so 
vigorously  in  soils  of  the  most  ordinary  charac- 
ter as  to  make  it  valuable  for  covering  walls 
or  pillars  ;  but  it  will  be  disappointing  if 
planted  in  positions  where  the  growth  must  be 
much  cut  about.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  twenty  varieties  in  this  section  to 
choose  from,  but  all  of  them  are  not  of  equal 
merit.  Those  of  which  I  have  given  the  names 
are  the  most  reliable,  and  even  these  are  some- 
times a  little  disappointing  in  their  flowers  in 
early  summer,  because  the  autumn  ia  their 
peculiar  season  of  blooming  abundantly. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


Protecting  Boses.— Where  time  can  be 
spared  it  is  always  well  to  protect  tender  Tea  and 
other  Roses  growing  in  the  open,  say  towards  the 
eod  of  November,  as  one  never  knows  how  severe 
tie  winter  may  be.  Among  the  various  plans 
adopted  none  answer  better  than  pegging  the 
shoots  down  close  to  the  ground  and  then  cover- 
ing them  with  dry  Fern.  A  great  depth  is  not 
needed,  merely  sufficient  to  hide  all  the  branches 
In  1S94  an  amateur  in  this  neighbourhood  planted 
a  quantity  of  dehcate  Tea  and  Fairy  Roses  the 
situation  being  exposed  and  the  soil  strong  and 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  although  they  had 
only  been  planted  one  season  and  were  none  too 
well  estebhehed,  they  passed  through  the  terrible 
weather  of  January,  1895,  without  any  apparent 
injury.  Some  growers  do  not  peg  down  the 
shoots,  but  merely  work  a  good  quantity  of  the 
Fern  m  amongst  them,  whict  answers  well  enough 
in  sheltered  places,  but  where  the  beds  or  borders 
are  exposed  to  high  winds  it  is  hkely  to  be  par- 
tially blown  out  and  the  shoots  exposed  In  the 
ca^e  of  tender  standard  Roses  place  a  hayband— 
a  hilf  unravelled  hayband-round  the  union,  and 
shield  the  head  of  the  tree  with  Fern,  entwining 
some  string  or  tar  twine  over  and  around  it  to 
keep  the  material  from  blowing  out.  Where  Fern 
cannot  be  procured,  dry  littery  straw  will  answer 
The  removal  of  it  should  take  place  giaduallv 
during  April.  Entire  exposure  would  be  likely 
to  result  in  injury  from  late  spring  frosts.  Where 
cool  house  room  cannot  be  spared.  Tea  Roses  in 
pots  may  be  plunged  over  the  rims  in  coal  a^hes 
and  afterwards  protected  from  frost  in  the  same 
way  as  recommended  for  border  iiUnts.— J  C 
yeivarl:  '  '' 


ROSES  THAT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PRUNED. 
It  is  too  much  the  custom  amongst  the  unskilled 
workers  m  the  garden  to  prune  all  Roses  alike, 
with  the  result  that  many  a  useful  hardy  garden 
Rose  gets  a  bad  character  for  not  flowering  freely 
when  it  has  not  had  the  chance  of  doing  so,  because 
the  growth  that  would  have  blossomed  in  early 
summer  was  cut  away  at  the  spring  pruning. 
Take  the  old  Cabbage  Rose  for  instance,  and  see 
the  freedom  with  which  it  flowers  in  cottage 
gardens  where  generally  it  has  to  take  care  of  it- 
self. We  do  not  want  any  better  evidence  that 
this  is  one  of  the  Roses  that  does  not  want  any 
pruning.  I  admit  it  does  it  no  harm  just  to  take 
off  the  points  of  the  shoots  that  blossomed  last 
year,  but  to  do  more  than  that  reduces  the 
number  of  flowers.  The  Scotch  Roses  also  can 
take  caie  of  themselves  as  far  as  pruning  is  con- 
cerned, as  they  will  blossom  all  the  better  for  be- 
ing left  alone.  It  may  not  be  usual,  but  I  have 
actually  seen  the  shears  used  to  bring  them  into 
form,  and  the  owner  afterwards  complained  be- 
cause there  were  so  few  flowers.  Moss  Roses  for 
the  most  part  when  cultivated  as  dwarf  plants  re- 
(juire  no  pruning  for  the  first  few  years  after 
planting,  except  if  one  must  prune  at  all,  to  deal 
with  them  as  I  have  advised  for  the  Cabbage 
Roses.  In  ths  course  of  time,  perhaps,  the  old 
stems  nay  get  weak  and  crowded,  and  then  they 
should  t  e  cut  cl  3an  away  from  the  bottom.  Mois 
Lanei  is  a  va  iety  that  does  admirably  when 
treated  in  thu  way,  and  will  extend  itself  by  its 
suckers  for  several  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
plant.  That  beautiful  white  variety  named 
White  Bath  is  excellent  for  massing  if  left 
to  itself,  and  we  have  no  Rose  purer  in  colour 
or  more  beautiful  in  its  mossy  bud.  The 
Roses  that  sutler  the  most  from  the  use  of  the 
knife  in  the  majority  of  gardens  are  the  Austrian 
Briers.  These  should  not  be  pruned,  not  even 
when  grown  as  standards,  because  in  any  form 
they  are  not  vigorous  growers ;  therefore  to 
shorten  the  growth  in  any  way  in  the  spring  is  to 
lessen  the  ciuantity  of  blooms  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. I  mention  the  standard  form  because  I  have 
so  grown  the  Austrian  Brier,  and  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  graceful  heads  on  the  unpruned  plants. 
Can  anyone  imagine  a  more  pleasing  sight  than 
several  shoots  from  one  plant  gracefully  arching 
over  from  a  stem  2^  feet  high  of  Harrisoni 
laden  with  its  golden-coloured  flowers?  It  is, 
however,  the  dwarf  plants,  and  these  principally 
on  their  own  roots,  that  sutler  the  most  at  the 
hands  of  the  pruner.  There  seems  to  be  an  im- 
pression that  these  strong  shoots  are  onlj-  produced 
to  afford  work  for  the  pruner.  There  never  was 
a  greater  mistake,  as  these  are  the  very  growths 
which,  if  left  unpruned,  show  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  flowers. 

Banksian  Roses  do  not  perhaps  come  so  forcibly 
under  the  heading  of  these  notes,  but  there  is  no 
(juestion  but  that  they  are  a  failure,  sometimes 
owing  to  the  eftbrts  of  the  spick-and-span  gar- 
dener to  trim  them  into  shape  in  the  spring, 
which  efforts  end  in  his  cutting  away  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  shoots  that  would  have  blos- 
somed had  they  been  allowed  to  remain.  In  the 
case  of  old-established  plants  that  are  in  vigorous 
health  there  may  be  some  long  growths  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  cut  away,  but  that  is  all 
that  should  Via  done  to  them  in  the  spring. 
The  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  plants 
that  have  filled  the  allotted  space  is  to  get  a  pair 
of  hedge  shears  and  shear  them  hard  back  as  soon 
as  they  go  out  of  flower,  and  that  is  all  that  should 
be  done  to  them  until  next  year,  when  the  same 
operation  may  be  repeated.  In  the  meantime 
some  long  shoots  that  should  be  removed  in 
the  autumn  may  be  made,  but  the  short  spray 
growth  must  be  left,  as  it  is  this  which  furnishes 
the  flowers.  Rose  Celeste  I  have  grown  now  for 
ten  years,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  necessity 
of  pruning  it,  and  every  year  the  number  of 
flowers  increases.  My  friends  in  Ireland  tell  me 
that  with  them  it  grows  to  a  height  of  8  feet,  but 
here  in  the  west  of  England  it  is  likely  to  be 
many  years  before  it  reaches  such  proportions. 
Rose   I'erle  dOr  is  a  miniature  Tea  Rose  of  a  ' 


weakly  character.  The  growth  is  so  dimiuutive, 
that  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  best  not  to  prune  it 
at  all.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  frost  has 
pruned  my  plants  a  little  too  much. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


BLA.GDON. 
Blagdon,  the  seat  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
about  midway  between  Newcastle  and  Morpeth, 
is  well  wooded  in  its  immediate  surroundings, 
whilst  the  country  around  is  open  arable  land. 
The  house  is  reached  by  a  short  pretty  drive 
fringed  on  either  side  by  noble  Beech  trees 
which  form  part  of  a  wood  of  some  considerable 
extent,  in  which  this  tree  largely  predominates. 
Nearer  to  the  house  the  common  Yew  has 
been  freely  planted  within  recent  years,  and  the 
trees  are  now  growing  up  well.  Just  before 
reaching  the  house  the  drive  is  carried  over  a 
little  dell  by  means  of  a  substantial  stone 
bridge.  On  the  lawn  there  are  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  native  trees,  including  a  grand  Horn- 
beam with  a  branch-spread  of  some  23  yards 
and  a  very  fine  Lime  tree,  whUst  Yews,  Oakf, 
Sycamores  and  Beeches  in  isolated  specimens  are 
all  noteworthy. 

The  flower  garden  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house  is  enclosed  by  a  low  semi-circular  wall. 
In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  a  large  fountain 
basin,  whilst  the  flower  beds  and  borders  are 
situated  around  the  margins,  the  remaining 
space  being  grass.  The  garden  is  mainly 
planted  with  hardy  flowers.  The  beds  have 
sufficient  area  to  permit  of  bold  masses  of  the 
finer  hardy  flowering  plants,  the  giant  Ox-eye 
Daisy  being  in  fine  bloom  during  the  late 
autumn  days  when  we  saw  the  place.  Beyond 
the  little  wall  that  encloses  the  garden  there  is 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  that  embraces  rich 
park  pasture  with  no  visible  dividing  line,  a  fosse 
or  sunk  wall  separating  garden  and  park.  The 
outlying  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  house  furnish 
some  delightful  efl'ects  of  natural  vegetation.  A 
lake  of  large  extent  has  its  margins  well  planted 
with  suitable  shrubs  and  semi-aquatic  plants, 
whilst  the  wood  that  fringes  it  on  one  side  is  a 
perfect  Fern  garden,  although  all  the  plants  are 
wild.  Here  Lasfreas  and  Athyriums  in  great 
masses  cover  the  ground  as  completely  as  does 
the  Bracken,  but  look  more  beautiful  by  far  in 
their  bold  natural  groups,  the  fronds  rising  at 
varied  angles  from  mound-like  root-stocks,  that 
indicate  the  great  age  of  some  of  the  specimens. 
Another  delightful  walk  is  through  the  dell, 
where  the  steeper  banks  are  planted  with  ever- 
green and  coniferous  trees,  or  covered  with  rich 
draperies  of  Ivy.  In  its  wider  parts  there  is  a 
tennis  court,  with  a  quaint  old  weeping  Elm 
trained  umbrella  fashion,  and  making  a  perfect 
summer  shelter  at  one  end.  A  few  coloured 
IMaples  and  Berberis  Thunbergi  gave  some  wel- 
come autumn  colour  among  the  predominating 
evergreens,  and  the  Giant  Cow  Parsnip  in  large 
groups  makes  an  imposing  mass  of  luxuriant 
growth  on  a  grassy  corner  backed  up  by  trees. 

There  is  a  good  kitchen  garden,  and  on  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  Hall  (the  gardener)  lives  is 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  Marie  Louise  Pear, 
which  was  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  good  fruit. 
Many  other  Pears,  too,  that  had  been  growing 
in  the  gardens  for  a  number  of  years  without 
giving  fruit  had  made  some  amends  for  many 
years  of  barrenness.  The  fruit  and  plant  houses 
were  crowded  with  Chrysanthemums,  which  are 
largely  grown  for  cutting.  About  the  kitchen 
garden,  too,  there  were  good  borders  devoted 
to  hardy  flowers. 
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Kitchen  Garden. 


PLANTING  POTATOES. 
TiiK  methods  of  planting  Potatoes  have  usually 


to  be  determined  by  the  conditions  of  soil  or  other 
circumstances,  and  where  these  conditions  vary, 
the  methods  of  planting  should  vary  also.     The 
bulk  of  Potato  tubers  planted  as  seed  no  doubt 
is  placed  in   the  ground  either  immediately   fol- 
lowing the  plough,  as  furrows  are  opened,  dibbled 
in  immediately  after  digging  the  ground,  or  else 
laid  in  furrows  that  have  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose.   These  are  methods  that  commend  them- 
selves to  planters,  according  to  taste  or  to  neces- 
sity.    The  chief  drawback  in  the  first  method  is 
that  the  sets  are  laid  on  to  a  hard  floor  of  soil, 
unless   a    sub-soil   plough   follows    to    break    up 
the    usually    hard   bottom.       When    planted    in 
prepared  furrows,  by  striking  them  out  with  the 
double-moulded  plough,  much  the  same  dililculty 
is  also  found   unless  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows 
have  been  deeply  loosened,  whilst  very  much  the 
same  is  found  when  holes  are  dibbled  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seed.     Perhaps  this  latter  method 
answers    best  when  the  soil  is  light,  loose,  and 
dry,  as  a  little  treading  does  no  harm.     Where 
the    bottoms    of    prepared    furrows    have    been 
deeply   broken,  no  doubt  the  ridge  and  furrow 
method  of  preparing  the  land  first  is  best  gene- 
rally,   not    only    as    artificial    manures    can    be 
dressed  in  with  the  sets,  but  the  work  of  plant- 
ing can  proceed  very  rapidly,  and  when  the  light 
ridgee   of   soil  are   split    back    to    fill    over    the 
sets,    the    soil     is    much     looser     than    are    the 
often  hard  masses   of  soil  thrown  on  to  the  sets 
by  the   plough   when   the   ground  has  not    been 
previously  moved.    Provided,  however,  the  ground 
be  deeply  worked— a  matter  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance for  Potatoes— and  ordinary  care  be  taken 
in  the  planting,  the  method   by  which  the  tubers 
is  planted   is  not  a  matter  of  great  conse(iuence. 
In  gardens   we  get   more   variety   in  planting 
Potatoes,  simply  because  through  manual  labour 
it  is  possible  to  create  diversity.     When   ground 
has  been  deeply  trenched  during  the  winter,  as, 
where  practicable,  all  garden   ground  should  be, 
there   are  various   plans   open    to   the   gardener. 
Thus  he  may,  if  preferred,  plant  the  sets  in  holes 
6  inches  in   depth,   made   by  the  aid  of  a  large 
dibber,  or  he  may  open  a  shallow  trench  at  one 
end  of  the  plot,  and  after  forking  the  soil  forward 
for  a  foot  or  so,  line  out  a  furrow  and  plant,  going 
on  with  the  forking  and  planting  a  second   row 
some  24  inches  or  ."in  inches  further  on,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  plot,  or  straining  a  line  across  the 
ground,    shallow    furrows    may   be    thrown    out 
several  inches  deep  and  wide  with  a  spade,  the 
soil   from  the  last-made  furrow  being  used  to  fiil 
in  the  former  one  ;  or  there  is  still  the  ridge  and 
furrow  method,   the  soil   being  thrown    up   into 
broad  ridges,   leaving  equally  broad  furrows  be- 
tween,    ll  manure  be  added,  it  is  a  capital  plan 
to  get  it  into  the  furrows  and  spread  it  along  them 
during   frost,    then,    later,    to   fork    this   manure 
deeply  into  the  farrows,  and  when  planting  time 
comes  to  draw  along  the  centres  a  shallow  drill, 
into  which  the  sets  may  be  placed,  then  the  well- 
pulverised  ridges  may  be  forked  on  to  the  tubers 
and  so  left  level  until  the  tops  are  well  through. 

Afterwards  the  hoe  becomes  a  most  valuable 
implement,  and  the  more  freely  it  is  used  prior 
to  the  earthing  up  the  bftter  for  the  crop. 
But  even  the  greatest  of  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  in  manuring,  planting,  and  after 
cultivation,  if  the  seed  sets  have  not  been 
properly  wintered  and  cared  for,  may  soon  be  dis- 
counter!. There  is  probably  nothing  in  the  annual 
life  of  Potatoes  that  is  of  more  importance  or 
needs  more  care  and  attention  than  is  found  in 
WiNTEK  Storing. 

Generally  a  cold  winter,  if  not  excessively  hard, 
keeps  Potatoes  most  at  rest,  but  tho  present 
winter  has  frecjuently  been  so  mild  as  rather 
to  induce  growth,  and  where  the  tubers  have 
been  stored  in  pits  outdoors,  or  in  heaps  in  close 
dark  stores,  their  condition  must  be  indifferent  in- 


deed. It  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  needful 
has  been  frequent  turning  of  the  tubers,  and  how 
much  waste  of  stored  force  has  been  going  on. 
No  wonder  plants  that  are  the  result  of  such 
treatment  later  are  weak  or  very  readily  fall 
victims  to  disease.  Stores  for  seed  tubers  cannot 
be  too  light  and  airy  or  too  cool  relatively.  If 
the  temperature  could  be  induced  to  range  from 
3.3'  to  40°  there  would  be  little  danger  from  pre- 
mature sprouting.  We  must  not  fail  to  remember 
in  storing  seed  tubers  that  whilst  premature  sprout- 
ing leads  rapidly  to  the  deterioration  of  the  stock, 
it  also  greatly  hinders  cropping.  Were  practical 
experiments  made  as  to  the  productive  capacities 
of  certain  numbers  of  tubsrs  of  the  same  variety 
that  have  been  stored  under  the  diverse  conditions 
referred  to,  the  result  must  prove  to  be  largely  in 
favour  of  the  exposed  and  firmer  seed  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  plants  would  be  far  more  regular. 
Seed  tubers  may  be  stored  on  the  best  principles 
in  shallow  boxes  or  on  shelves  in  a  light,  airy,  cool 
store  if  laid  out  thinly.  Those  whose  plantings 
are  by  rods  of  ground  can  easily  manage  this 
form  of  storing.  Those  who  plant  by  the  acre 
should  have  stores  specially  adapted  to  meet  Potato 
requirements,  for  the  enhanced  crops  resulting 
would  in  a  few  years  pay  the  entire  cost  of  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  that  could  serve  the  same  purpose 
for  a  lifetime.  A.  D. 


Broccoli  Methven's  June.— Although  by  no 
means  a  new  variety,  Methven's  June  Broccoli  does 
not  yet  appear  to  be  generally  grown  on  this  side 
the  border.  In  Scotland  it  is  very  popular,  Scotch 
gardeners  knowing  full  well  its  great  value  as  a 
hardy  sort,  withstanding  severe  winters  well,  es- 
pecially if  heeled  in.  I  saw  it  several  years  ago  in 
tine  form  at  Thoresby  Park,  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
gardener,  saying  that  he  valued  it  much  as  a  re- 
liable late  variety.  Our  winters  being  very  un- 
certain and  our  springs  if  anything  more  so,  it  be- 
hoves all  who  have  large  kitchens  to  supply  with 
late  spring  and  early  summer  vegetables  to  secure 
strains  which  are  not  only  good  from  a  ciuality 
point  of  view,  but  hardy  and  frost-proof.  Especially 
is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  precarious  crop  Broccoli. 
—J.  C. 

C  .uliflowers  and  Cabbages.— The  mildness 
of  the  present  winter  reminds  me  of  the  wisdom 
of  making  extra  late  sowings  of  such  things  as 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbage  and  Lettuce.  Every  gar- 
dener of  any  experience  knows  full  well  how  liable 
the  two  first-named  subjects  are  to  bolt  early  in 
spring  if  the  winter  is  exceptionally  mild  and 
open,  and  that  even  the  plants  which  are  left  in 
the  seed  beds  will  sometimes  button  in  wholesale. 
This  holds  good  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
plants  from  ordinary  sowings  made,  say,  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  same  date  in  September. 
If  the  winter  is  of  average  severity  these  are  kept 
from  getting  too  forward,  and  may  prove  to  be  all 
that  can  be  desired.  If,  however,  a  sowing  of  seed 
is  made  at  the  end  of  September,  or  even  the  first 
week  in  October,  the  plants  will,  with  fair  weather, 
strengthen  and  improve  right  on  to  the  spring, 
yet  without  becoming  too  large,  90  per  cent,  of 
them  often  coming  to  perfection  if  planted  out  in 
March,  although  of  course  a  little  later  than  those 
from  the  earlier  sowings  were  expected  to  come 
in  had  they  not  bolted.  My  advice,  therefore,  is 
always  to  make  a  late  sowing.— J.  C. 

Winter  Broccoli. — This  has  been  a  splendid 
season  for  winter  Broccoli,  as  there  has  been  no 
break  in  the  supply  since  the  autumn  Cauli- 
flowers were  in  season.  I  do  not  remember  a 
season  when  the  late-planted  crops  of  Autumn 
(Jiant  finished  off'  so  well;  in  fact,  heads  continued 


greater  perfection  under  field  culture  than  Broc- 
coli, for  it  delights  in  firm  soil  and  does  not  need 
it  to  be  either  so  rich  or  finely  worked  as  many  other 
crops.  One  of  the  main  things  necessary  to  ensure 
success  is  to  sow  the  seed  either  thinly  broadcast 
or  in  drills,  and  never  to  let  the  plants  get  crowded 
or  drawn  up  in  any  stage  of  their  growth.  Soil 
that  has  grown  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes  or  Peas 
needs  hardly  any  working  beyond  the  clearing  off 
of  weeds  to  have  it  in  first.rate  condition  for  the 
early  winter  Broccoli.— J.  G.,  Gosport. 

Q,uality  in  Parsnips. — In  this  note  I  am  not 
taking  the  show  or  exhibition   roots  as  my  stan- 
dard of  quality,   and   doubtless  my  not  doing  so 
will  offend  those  growers  who   think  a  Parsnip  a 
poor  thing  unless  it  reaches  .3  feet  in  length  and 
is  free  of  blemish.     I  fail  to  see  the  value  of  roots 
of  the  length  named.     They  are  not  sent  to  table 
whole,   and  the  cook  soon  makes  short  work  of 
them.     Those  who  have  any  difficulty  in  growing 
these  roots  need  not  mind  if  they  are  unable  to 
sow  early  in  the  year,  as  by  early  sowing  in  un- 
suitable soil  there  is  much  decay  just  below  the 
crowns  when  in  the  store.     This  to  a  great  extent 
may  be  prevented  by  later  sowing.     Parsnips  in 
some  soils  are  much  improved  in  flavour  when  the 
growth  is  not  coarse  and  the  roots  are  grown  in  a 
shorter    time.     Sown    at  twice   or  later  than  is 
often  practised,  the  roots  are  much  nicer  and  keep 
better.     There  is  an  absence  of  hard  core  often 
found  in  large  coarse   roots.     I  have  seen  many 
complaints  as  to  bad  keeping  or  eating  qualities 
often   attributed  to  the  variety  grown  ;  whereas 
it    is    culture    which    is    at    fault.     As    regards 
good  flavour,  the  best  roots  are  those  sown  as  late 
as  April  or  May.     The  same  objection  holds  good 
with  Carrots,    Beetroot,    Turnips,  Potatoes,   and 
other  vegetables.     I  feel  sure  if  those  who  require 
this   vegetable  through    the   winter  and  spring 
made  a  later  sowing  than  is  often  done  they  would 
gain  much,  as  the  roots  from  this  sowing  are  more 
readily  prepared  and  of  superior  quality.     I  first 
saw  the  value  of  small  roots  some  years  ago.     On 
taking  to  a  garden   where  sowing  had   been  ne- 
glected, I  selected  a  cool  north  border  and  sowed 
Parsnips  the  third  week  in  May.     The  quality  of 
these  roots  was  so  noticeable,  that  I  have  for  years 
sown  Parsnips  during  the  last  week  in  April  or 
early  in  May  for  the  late  or  store  roots.     They 
are   large  enough  for  cooking  ;  indeed,   there  is 
much  less  waste. — G.  W.  S. 


Tomato  ''"arly  Ruby. — I  have  grown  many 
varieties  of  Tomatoes,  but  this  is  one  of  the  best 
as  regards  earliness.  It  is  one  of  the  best  out- 
door croppers  when  grown  specially  for  early 
fruits  and  is  wonderfull3'  prolific.  Those  who 
have  not  grown  the  above  will  find  it  most  valu- 
able, as  it  fruits  quite  close  to  the  soil  and  bears 
a  large  proportion  of  even,  medium-sized  fruit  of 
a  rich  red  colour.  It  is  a  firm  fruit,  sets  freely, 
and  is  not  a  coarse  grower,  being  less  inclined  to 
run  to  leaf  than  some  kinds,  while  the  flavour  is 
all  one  may  desire.  By  raising  the  plants  early, 
thus  getting  them  strong,  there  will  be  a  heavy 
crop.  Last  year  I  gathered  this  variety  early  in 
July  from  plants  on  an  open  border.  They  were 
put  out  the  last  week  in  May  and  trained  to 
stakes.  Early  Ruby  is  specially  good  for  pot  cul- 
ture on  account  of  its  dwarf  compact  growth  and 
free-fruiting  qualities.  I  do  not  recommend  it  for 
late  cropping.— G.  W. 

Transplanted  Onions  and  the  grub. — Mr. 

Tallack  in  his  calendar  notes  recently  referred  to 
the  advantage  of  raising  early  a  ijuantity  of 
Onions  and  in  due  time  transplanting  them,  add- 
ing that  where  this  plan  was  adopted  the  bulbs 


plentiful  right  up  to  Christmas.     Since  that  date    stood  a  much  better  chance  of  escaping  the  attacks 


Snow's  Winter  White,  '^'eitch's  Self-protecting 
and  Osborn's  White  have  been  and  still  are  as 
good  and  plentiful  as  we  usually  get  Broccoli  in 
April.  We  have  thus  far  not  had  a  single  frost 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  injure  a  real  Protecting 
Broccoli  even  without  any  artificial  aid  beyond  its 
own  ample  foliage.  Market  growers  give  their 
crops  plenty  of  space  between  the  rows  as  well  as 
between  the  plants  for  the  convenience  of  culti 


of  the  dreaded  Onion  maggot,  growth  becoming 
somewhat  hard  and  wiry  tolerably  early  in  the 
season.  My  experience  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  of  Mr.  Tallack.  Hereabouts  much  of  the 
garden  soil  is  light  and  porous,  and  the  Onion 
crops  seem  especially  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
well-known  pest,  even  in  spite  of  liberal  dustings 
of  soot.  Gardeners  lately,  however,  have  taken 
to  the  course  recommended  by  Mr.  Tallack,  the 


vatiniT  with  the  horse  hoe.     Few  crops  come  to    results  being  far  more  satisfactory.     In  one  garden 
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where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  shallow,  the  seed  was 
sown  early  last  year  in  boxes  and  the  plants  trans- 
planted, and  a  finer  lot  of  bulbs  need  not  be  wished 
for.  In  previous  years  Onions  in  the  garden 
in  question  sown  in  the  usual  way  had  proved  a 
failuie. — J.  C. 


VEGETABLE   MARROWS. 

Few  vegetables  give  a  bigger  return  during  the 
season  from  June  to  November  than  do  Vege- 
table Marrows  when  properly  grown.  More  es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  when  the  fruits  are  cut 
while  small  enough  to  cook  whole,  for  by  pre- 
venting seed-formation  in  this  way  we  induce 
the  plants  to  continue  fruiting  at  almost  every 


mass  became  a  quagmire,  and  planks  had  to  be 
used  to  allow  of  getting  on  the  bed  for  any  pur- 
pose. As  may  be  supposed,  growth  under  such 
circumstances  was  fearfully  rank  and  the  plants 
set  very  few  fruits  ;  those,  however,  which  did 
set  grew  to  a  tremendous  size  and  weight,  and 
were  interesting  as  curiosities,  but  useless,  and 
the  same  weight  in  a  few  hundreds  of  small 
fruits  would  have  betn  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. Again,  we  have  the  ordinary  mode  of 
culture  for  market,  in  which  the  plants  are  put 
out  in  well-manured  ground  or  on  small  beds  of 
manure,  and  this  system  gives  good  crops  and 
suits  the  market  grower,  but  it  appears  to  me  a 
waste  of  ground  to  adopt  it  for  the  main  crop 
in  a  private  garden,  where  there  can  generally 


Vegetable  Marrow,  Long  Variegated.     From  a  photograph  scut  by  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Rothivell. 


joint,  while  the  Marrows  themselves  are  far 
more  delicious  when  cooked  whole  than  they  are 
if  allowed  to  get  beyond  the  stage  at  which  this 
is  possible.  The  methods  of  cultivation  are 
numerous  and  go  far  to  show  the  adaptability  of 
the  plants  to  their  surroundings.  One  of  the 
worst  methods  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  is  that  of  growing  them  on  beds  com- 
posed entirely  of  Grass  mowings,  especially 
when  such  beds  are  sunk  below  the  surrounding 
level.  I  well  remember  having  to  deal  many 
years  ago  with  a  bed  made  in  this  fashion  in  an 
excavation  which  had  been  intended  as  a  site 
for  a  Vine  border.  This  pit  was  filled  with 
Grass  mowings  on  which  a  few  small  hillocks 
of  soil  were  placed,  and  on  these  hillocks 
Marrows  were  planted,  but  what  with  the  rain- 
fall and  the  use  of  the    water-pot   the   whole 


be  found  an  odd  corner  in  the  manure  yard 
which  will  suit  Vegetable  Marrows  admirably. 
My  method  is  to  have  the  odds  and  ends  of  ma- 
nure and  soil  heaps  thrown  together  into  a 
rectangular  bed  about  2  feet  deep  and  with  a 
flat  top,  and  on  this  I  place  at  intervals  of  about 
5  feet  barrowloads  of  good  soil  in  which  to  plant 
pairs  of  plants.  After  these  are  established, 
they  require  little  attention  except  to  water  tho- 
roughly in  dry  weather,  occasionally  cutting 
away  a  few  old  leaves  and  superfluous  shoots. 
On  such  beds  I  never  fail  to  get  good  crops,  and 
there  is  none  of  that  shyness  in  setting  that  is 
sometimes  complained  of  with  Marrows  grown 
on  manure  heaps. 

Early  sowing  is  a  fruitful  source  of  failure, 
as  the  plants,  unless  they  can  be  kept 
potted    on,    get    starved   before    they   can   be  ' 


planted  out.  Such  plants  never  do  well,  and  I 
have  frequently  found  that  the  main  batch, 
sown  about  May  1,  is  in  fruit  before  those  sown 
three  weeks  earlier.  I  make  three  sowings  yearly, 
using  rich  soU,  half  loam  and  half  decayed 
manure  and  leaves,  and  sow  always  in  single 
pots,  as  this  saves  later  checks.  The  first  sow- 
ing is  made  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
plants  from  tliis  sowing  are  jiut  out  in  the 
Potato  pits,  where  I  lift  from  the  centre 
of  each  light  two  or  three  sets  as  eoon  as 
these  are  fit  for  digging,  and  thus  make  room 
lor  the  Marrows  before  the  bulk  of  the  Potatoes 
is  lifted.  From  sowings  made  at  this  date 
I  have  cut  fruit  by  the  middle  of  .June, 
but  I  generally  reach  the  end  of  the  month 
before  cutting  is  common.  The  second  or 
main  crop  sowing  takes  place  about  May  1. 
I  sow  at  this  time,  both  in  pots,  which  are 
placed  in  the  Cucumber  frame  for  the  time 
being,  and  on  the  small  hillocks  of  soil  in  which 
the  plants  are  to  be  permanently  grown,  placing 
handlights  over  the  hillocks  and  covering 
at  night  with  mats.  With  cold  nights,  how- 
ever, these  have  no  chance,  and  1  depend 
on  the  pot  plants,  which  are  well  looked 
after  in  the  way  of  pot  room  and  gradu- 
ally hardened  in  readiness  for  planting  when 
the  weather  is  tit.  Handlights  are  put  over 
the  plants  and  kept  on  till  they  are  established 
for  the  double  purpose  of  protection  from  cold 
and  from  heavy  rains,  and  when  the  plants 
get  too  big  to  be  kept  entirely  covered  the  lights 
are  elevated  on  bricks  and  the  young  running 
shoots  are  trained  outwards  inwhatever  direction 
is  desired.  In  the  absence  of  handlights,  old 
skeps,  Rhubarb  boxes  and  the  like  may  be  used 
for  night  protection.  A  third  sowing  is  made 
at  the  end  of  May,  and  a  few  of  the  resulting 
plants  are  put  out  here  and  there  where  room 
in  the  open  ground  can  be  found,  and  as  these 
are  only  necessary  for  giving  a  few  late  fruits  in 
case  mildew  attacks  the  main  crop  plants  late 
in  the  season,  they  should  be  planted  at  some 
distance  from  the  latter  to  prevent  an  attack  of 
the  same  disease.  In  this  way  supplies  of  good 
young  Marrows  may  be  kept  up  uuta  November 
in  most  years.  If  full-grown  Iruits  for  preserving 
or  storing  are  needed,  enough  for  these  pur- 
poses may  be  allowed  to  grow  away  on  the  main 
crop  plants  as  soon  as  those  sown  later  come 
into  bearing,  and  this  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  the  fruits  to  become  almost  lipe 
before  autumn  frosts  intervene,  when  they  may 
be  cut  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  and  cool  place. 

Of  varieties  we  have  sufficient,  the  best  all- 
round  being  the  Long  White,  or,  if  a  green 
form  is  better  liked,  Prince  Albert  may  take  its 
place.  In  the  absence  of  information,  I  should 
imagine  that  the  variety  here  illustrated  is  a 
cross  between  these  two,  and  it  would  probably 
combine  the  good  qualities  of  the  parents  anu 
be  at  the  same  time  very  ornamental.  The 
fruits  illustrated  are  far  too  old  and  too  big 
for  ordinary  use,  as  shown  by  the  wrinkieu 
form  and  pronounced  eye.  Next  to  those  men- 
tioned above,  I  prefer  for  home  use  the  medium- 
sized  Moore's  Vegetable  Cream  and  the  Custard 
Marrow,  but  there  is  notmuch  to  choose  between 
the  varieties  in  the  matter  of  flavour  so  long 
as  all  are  cut  in  a  young  state.  Hibberd's 
Prolific,  Pen-y-byd  and  Muir's  Hybrid  are  all 
good  Marrows.  Of  the  Chusan  or  bush  va- 
rieties I  cannot  speak  favourably,  as  1  do  Lot 
find  them  free-fruiting,  and  should  only  recom- 
mend them  for  growing  where  only  a  very 
limited  amount  of  room  can  be  given  to  ihe 
plants.  J.  C.  Tallaok. 


Tomato   Ifield   Gem.— Last  season   I  noted 
that  Tomato  Ifield  Cem  was  much  grown,  and,  so 
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far  a8  I  could  see,  it  was  quite  free  of  disease, 
though  grown  in  some  cases  under  ditticult  con- 
ditions. My  note  book  states  that  the  above 
variety  is  a  suitable  one  for  those  who  can  only 
grow  one  kind  needing  size  and  good  crops.  Itield 
Gem  is  a  very  lieavy  cropper,  fruits  large,  round, 
flattened,  and  of  a  good  colour.  It  may  be  termed 
an  early  variety,  though  I  think  it  more  suitable 
for  indoor  culture  than  for  the  open  air.  There 
are  so  many  Tomatoes  in  the  6eld,  that  it  seems 
out  of  place  to  note  the  good  ([ualities  of  any  one 
single  variety  when  there  is  so  little  to  choose 
between  them.  Itield  Gem  is  so  free  from  disease 
and  grows  fo  well  underdiverse  conditions,  that  it 
is  sure  to  be  favoured  by  those  who  grow  Toma- 
toes in  limited  quantities. — S.  M. 

Tomatoes,  new  &nd  old.— It  will  be  noticed 
that  any  vegetable  or  fruit  which  bec;ome8  popular 
is  soon  largely  increased  as  regards  varieties. 
Among  Tomatoes  the  number  of  varieties  is  so 
great  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  older  kind?.  It  would  be 
well  if  we  could  in  the  new  varieties  get  distinct 
features  and  fruits  which  could  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  growers  and  judges,  as  at  the  present 
day  it  is  most  dilHcult  to  know  one  kind  from  the 
other.  I  admit  we  may  have  got  to  the  highest 
pointof  excellence  and  cannot  expect  to  get  higher. 
Then  why  send  out  so  many  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  name '.'  In  one  seed  catalogue  I 
counted  forty  varieties,  and  I  had  in  my  mind 
quite  as  many  more  not  mentioned.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  these  can  be  classed  as  distinct. 
How  can  the  small  grower  know  the  best  when  all 
are  noted  as  excellent  and  vastly  superior  to  old 
kinds  V  We  are  not  alone  in  the  multiplication  of 
names.  In  America  the  same  thing  goes  on,  and 
these  add  to  our  already  too  numerous  list.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  worthless  kinds  soon  get 
lost  sight  of,  but  not  till  some  time  and  expense 
have  been  spent  in  trying  them.  Take  the  so-called 
winter  varieties  that  were  to  fruit  freely  in  winter. 
My  experience  coincides  with  that  of  "Market 
Grower,''  p.  2o.  We  have  no  winter  kinds  woith 
the  name,  as  anyone  who  gets  late  fruit  f.t  the  end 
of  the  year  can  keep  it  for  some  time  on  the  plants. 
So  far  1  have  never  been  able  to  set  fruit  in  mid- 
winter. VVe  are  much  indebted  to  "Market 
Grower ''  for  his  useful  note  on  Tomatoes.  Few  of 
us  cm  carry  out  a  trial  as  he  has.  I  have  tried 
most  early  and  late  kinds,  but  his  note  will  be 
valuable  to  those  who  are  unable  to  decide  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  many  (far  too  many)  kinds  now 
offered  to  the  public.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  varieties  have  been  obtained  trom 
Perfection.  Doubtless  the  same  thing  will  go  on, 
and  growers,  not  introducers,  are  the  losers.  We 
all  know  the  value  of  Perfection.  In  sending  out 
new  kinds  would  it  not  assist  the  grower  to  give 
more  particulars  of  parentage. — S.  M. 


Orchids. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  OX  ORCHIDS. 
PKiin.-11'.i.Y  at  mi  time  of  the  year  i.s  the  flower- 
ing house  more  interesting  than  at  present,  the 
number  of  species  and  varieties  being  large  and 
varied.  Among  the  more  neutral  tints  of  the 
majority  of  the  kinds,  Ada  aurantiaca  with  its 
pretty  orange-scarlet  flowers  shows  to  advan- 
tage, and  a  few  flowers  of  Sophronitis  still  open 
lend  additional  colour.  Dendrobiums  are  in 
strong  force,  and  the  number  in  bud  and  show- 
ing is  btill  larger  than  those  in  flower.  D. 
Devoniantim  is  a  very  bright  and  telling 
Orchid,  and  if  well  grown  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  wreaths  of  flower  nearly  a  yard  in 
length.  D.  Wardiauum  is  always  welcomed 
here,  the  snowy  white  8<'pals  with  their  ])ur- 
plish  tips  and  the  rich  orange-yellow  and  crim- 
son of  the  lip  having  a  retiued  and  distinct 
appearance.  D.  crassinode  is  still  more  highly 
coloured,  but  the  flowers  look  somewhat  garish 


in  comparison  with  those  of  D.  Wardianum. 
D.  primulinum  is  of  soft  and  pleasing  tints,  the 
blossoms  much  resembling  those  of  D.  Pissardi, 
another  long-bulbed  kind  coming  on  rapidly. 
The  yellowish-white  racemes  of  D.  .epeciosum 
will  soon  make  way  for  the  richer  and  more 
elegant  ones  of  the  densiflorum  types,  but  D. 
nobile  and  its  varieties,  will,  if  sufhcieut  jilants 
are  grown,  be  in  evidence  for  many  weeks  yet. 
Among  Cdttleyas,  C.  Trianse  and  C.  Percival- 
iaua  take  first  rank  now,  and  most  beautiful 
are  some  varieties,  especially  of  the  latter.  The 
lip  markings  are  quite  as  bright  as  those  of  C. 
aurei,  though,  of  course,  they  lack  the  size,  nor 
are  they  so  well  displayed  as  those  of  this 
beautiful  variety  of  0.  Dowiana.  I  have  un- 
avoidably kept  one  or  two  plants  of  C.  Trianif 
in  a  house  with  a  night  temperature  of  about 
05°  to  70°,  and  that  this  is  too  much  for  them 
is  shown  by  the  flower-stems  bending  down, 
the  blossoms  requiring  additional  support  to 
get  them  to  show  properly.  Such  instances 
plainly  show  the  necessity  of  keeping  each 
species  or  series  of  kinds  in  its  proper  place, 
occasional  examples  to  the  contrary  though 
there  may  be.  0.  amethystoglossa  is  just  on 
the  point  of  opening  and  is  a  remarkably  fine 
Orchid  when  well  done.  Oncidium  splendidum 
is  bright  and  telling,  as  also  is  O.  Cavendish- 
ianum,  one  of  the  best  of  the  non-pseudo- 
bulbous  kinds.  The  long  racemes  of  O.  varico- 
sum  are  still  quite  fresh,  and  so  are  those  of  the 
pretty  little  O.  ornithorrhynchum  and  O.  flexuo- 
sum.  Cypripediuma  in  flower  include  C.  villo- 
sura  and  its  su[)erb  variety  aureura,  perfectly 
distinct  and  superior  to  the  type.  The  pretty 
C.  Sedeni,  C.  caluium,  C.  cardinale,  and  C. 
villosum  Boxalli  are  also  worthy  of  note. 
Ctilogjne  cristata  and  its  varieties,  alba  and 
Lemoniana,  make  a  brave  show,  and  not  less 
interesting  are  the  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri. 
Masdevallia  tovaren.sis  and  M.  ignea  are  in 
flower,  the  latter  contrasting  well  with  some  of 
the  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  which, 
in  company  with  O.  Ro.ssi,  O.  triumphans,  0. 
cirrhosuni,  O.  Pescatorei  and  others,  are  now 
making  a  tine  show  in  the  cool  house. 

The  days  are  lengthening  rapidly,  and  with 
the  increased  light  more  damping  will  be  found 
necessary.  On  bright  mornings  the  houses 
should  be  well  damped  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 
again  about  a  couple  of  hours  later,  at  the  same 
time  putting  a  little  air  on,  closing  the  warm 
house  soon  after  mid-day,  the  intermediate  and 
cool  houses  following  in  rotation.  I  always  use 
soot  water  once  a  day  for  damping,  as  I  find  it 
improves  the  foliage  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
distasteful  to  insects.  A  deal  of  care  is  stUl 
needful  in  watering  at  the  roots,  the  new  shoots 
just  springing  being  very  easily  injured  ;  but  as 
a  note  has  recently  appeared  in  these  pages  on 
this  subject,  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  it 
here.  Fire  heat  now  requires  careful  manipula- 
tion to  economise  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  sufticent  heat  in  the  houses.  The  nights 
are  still  long  and  often  very  cold,  while  the  days 
are  bright  and  spring-like.  When  it  is  seen  that 
the  day  will  be  tine  the  fires  must  be  kept  back 
early  by  being  banked  up  and  the  draught  taken 
oft'.  Even  if  the  houses  are  only  just  at  their 
night  temperature  it  is  little  use  firing,  as  bj' 
the  lime  the  pipes  are  nicely  heated  the  sun 
will  be  breaking  out,  and  all  the  trotible  will 
then  be  to  get  the  pipes  cool  again.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  day  seems  likely  to  prove 
dull  or  wet,  sufficient  heat  must  be  kept  in  the 
pipes  to  maintain  the  requisite  warmtli  in  the 
hou.ses,  and  only  this,  as  an  excess  of  heat  dur- 
ing dull  weather  is  not  advisable.  Oypri- 
pediums  of  many  kinds  may  with  advantage  be 
repotted  or  surface-dressed  this  month  if  seen 


to  be  necessary.  It  ia  of  course  unnecessary  to 
disturb  the  roots  more  than  is  avoidable,  but 
many  growers  are  apt  to  be  too  careful  in  this 
respect,  and,  in  conseejuence,  so  much  of  the  old 
compost  gets  left  every  year  that  it  gradually 
forms  a  close,  inert  mass  right  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot,  so  that,  strong  though  the  roots  of  some 
kinds  may  be,  they  cannot  push  through  it.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  few  years  since  a  very  healthy 
lot  of  plants  of  C.  caudatum  at  a  place  where 
but  few  Orchids  were  grown,  but  this  species 
was  liked  on  account  of  its  remarkable  charac- 
ter. On  looking  closely  at  the  plants,  I  noticed 
that  the  bases  of  some  of  the  back  growths  were 
commencing  to  decay,  and  on  making  inquiries 
it  turned  out  that  the  plants  had  not  been 
shaken  free  when  repotting,  but  only  a  little  of 
the  loose  compost  removed  and  its  pla:e  filled 
by  new.  Only  a  few  months  after,  these  plants 
had  got  into  such  a  bad  state,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  turn  them  right  out  and  wash  the  roots, 
and  in  many  cases  to  divide  the  plants,  as  the  cen- 
tres were  so  bare  that  they  were  quite  unsightly. 
This  was,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  for  possibly 
no  other  kinds  are  so  impatient  of  closeness  at  the 
roots  as  this,  but  it  shows  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining the  compost  carefully  at  the  time  of 
repotting  and  rejecting  any  that  is  likely  to 
become  at  all  sour  or  close.  The  roots  of  some 
of  the  stronger  kinds  in  the  genus  enwrap  the 
compost  so  firmly  and  faUy,  that  this  kind  of 
thing  rarely  happens,  but  with  the  choicer  and 
weaker-rooting  kinds  it  is  best  to  be  on  our 
guard.  The  deciduous  Calanthes,  too,  I  am 
now  repotting,  not  because  there  is  any  hurry 
for  them,  but  in  order  to  save  time  later  on. 
Where  this  is  not  an  object,  they  are  perhaps 
better  left  until  just  as  they  are  commencing 
to  grow,  but  careful  handling  and  judicious 
treatment  are  of  more  importance  than  the  time 
of  potting.  Many,  indeed  most,  growers  choose 
the  autumn  as  the  best  time  for  repotting 
Odontoglossunis,  but  any  that  are  in  bad  condi- 
tion at  the  root  may  be  safely  attended  to  now. 
Some  may  only  require  the  surface  to  be  re- 
newed, and  in  doing  this  more  care  than  is 
usually  taken  in  removing  the  old  compost  is 
needed.  Always  place  a  few  small  crocks  in 
before  adding  the  new  compost,  as  unless  this 
is  done  the  layer  is  apt  to  become  too  thick  and 
close.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  have  a  small, 
stiff  brush  and  scrub  the  inside  rim  of  the  pot, 
that  is  if  no  roots  are  in  the  way,  as  this  can- 
not well  be  done  afterwards,  and  the  green 
slimy  mass  runs  all  through  the  compost,  clog- 
ging the  surface  and  preventing  the  free  access 
of  air. 

Continue  to  bring  in  auccessional  plants  of 
Denilroliiums,  and  if  any  suspicion  of  insects 
exists,  have  the  plants  sponged  before  being 
placed  in  heat.  Any  that  finished  up  their  growth 
late  and  are  consequently  not  very  well  ripened 
must  be  brought  on  very  slowly  at  first,  for  if 
introduced  at  once  to  heat  antl  moisture  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  they  have  been  resting  in,  the 
stems  will  frequently  grow  at  the  nodes  instead 
of  flowering.  When  the  buds  can  be  seen  they 
are,  of  course,  safe,  but  not  before.  D. 
Brymerianum  is  very  subject  to  this,  and  I  find 
that  this  kind  likes  to  be  dried  at  the  roots 
rather  more  than  the  majority  of  the  evergreen 
kinds,  not  going  to  the  length  of  shrivelling  the 
stems,  but  giving  no  more  water  than  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  this.  Let  the  houses  be  well 
cleaned  out  every  day  and  allow  no  litter  of 
any  kind  about,  under  or  on  the  stages,  this 
affording  insects  a  hiding  place  besides  looking 
untidy.  The  temperatures  n^ed  not  yet  be 
raised,  only  so  far  as  allowing  them  to  run  up 
a  little  higher  with  sun-heat  at  closing  time. 

R. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM  PESCATOREI. 

Beautikol  as  are  some  of  the  better  forms  of  0. 
crispum,  the  newer  varieties  of  this  lovely  species 
must  rank  before  them,  so  chaste  and  yet  attrac- 
tive are  the  blossoms.  There  are  two  distinct 
Eets  of  varieties,  one  with  large  branching  spikes 
containing  many  rather  small  flowers,  the  other 
with  usually  simple  spikes,  the  blossoms  being 
very  large,  quite  as  broad  and  good  in  substance 
as  those  of  a  good  0.  crispum.  These  forms  are 
the  cream  of  the  genus,  and  anyone  flowering  such 
from  importations  will  do  well  to  look  carefully 
after  them.  Out  of  about  fifty  newly-imported 
pieces  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  one  fine 
specimen  that  last  season  bore  flowers  nearly  4 
inches  across,  the  petals  very  broad,  prettily,  but 
not  heavily  spotted ;  another  had  flowers  nearly 
as  large  and  similar  in  colour.  This  is  flowering 
again  this  season.  The  smaller  varieties,  too,  are 
really  choice  Orchids,  some  of  the  rosy  tinted 
ones  being  especially  attractive.  O.  Pescatorei  is 
a  native  of  New  Grenada,  where  it  grows  at  about 
8000  feet  elevation,  so,  naturally,  it  delights  in  cool 
treatment.  The  plants  are  said  to  have  so  slight 
a  hold  upon  the  Oak  trees  that  they  may 
almost  be  shaken  off,  so  that  in  potting  them  there 
is  obviously  no  need  of  a  great  thickness  of  com- 
post. Place  the  plants  in  pots  just  large  enough 
to  take  them  easily  and  let  the  crocks  come  up 
nearly  to  the  rims,  putting  a  thin  layer  of 
rough  Sphagnum  over  these  and  filling  up  with 
equal  parts  of  peat  fibre  and  Moss.  Xewly-im- 
ported  pieces  after  being  cleaned  may  be  potted 
up  in  clean  crocks,  only  adding  a  little  com- 
post as  they  begin  to  root.  Duiing  the  summer 
they  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  a  shady 
frame  or  pit  making  a  capital  place  for  them  if  no 
cool  Orchid  house  is  at  command.  In  winter  they 
ought  never  to  be  dried,  but  it  is  best  to  keep 
them  dormant  for  a  few  weeks  if  possible,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  they  should  be  exposed  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  air  during  the  late  autumn 
months,  and  any  undue  excitement  avoided  after- 
wards. With  this  treatment  the  flower-spikes 
should  show  by  the  new  year,  and  after  these  will 
follow  the  young  growths.  A  thoroughly  moist 
atmosphere  the  whole  year  round  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  with  all  the  light  obtainable  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  a  close  shade.  This  species  was 
introduced  in  1847.  H.  R. 


Oncidium  bicallosum.— This  is  a  pretty 
species  requiring  the  heat  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
It  has  no  pseudo-bulbs,  but  produces  its  flowers  in 
early  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  young  growth. 
The  spikes  each  carry  about  a  dozen  flowers,  with 
light  yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  a  golden  yellow 
lip.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala  and  thrives  well  in  a 
pot,  the  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  of  Sphag- 
num Moss  to  one  of  peat,  with  plenty  of  crocks  or 
charcoal  added. 

Angrsecum  EUisi. — This  pretty  and  fragrant 
species  is  now  in  bloom,  the  spikes  being  about  18 
inches  in  length, each  bearing  fromtif  teen  toeighteen 
flowers.  These  have  spurs  6  inches  in  length  and 
a  spreading  lip,  the  sepals  being  well  set  back 
and  pure  white.  This  plant  is  fairly  strong  in 
habit  and  may  be  well  grown  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  the  lightest  and  warmest  part  of 
the  East  India  house.  Clean  fresh  Sphagnum  and 
charcoal  or  potsherds  will  form  the  best  compost 
for  it,  and  the  Moss  must  be  kept  growing  all  the 
year  round. 

Hybrid  Orchids.  —  Unfortunately  I  have 
neither  of  the  species  of  Dendrobium  used  in  the 
production  of  the  hybrid  described  in  The 
Garden  (page  89),  the  whole  of  the  collection  of 
Orchids  belonging  to  the  late  Captain  Maxwell 
having  been  sold  shortly  after  his  death.  The 
variety  of  D.  nobile  used  as  the  seed  parent  had 
been  in  the  houses  here  for  many  years,  and  was 
considered  a  very  fine  variety  of  the  typical  form. 
The  pollen-bearing  parent  was  also  a  well-marked 
variety  of  the  Burmese  form  of  D.  Wardianum. 
The  habit  of  the  seedlings  might  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  intermediate  between  that  of  those  two 
orms,  the  flowers  being  produced  from  both  the 


old  and  newly  ripened  stems,  some  of  which  are 
strictly  deniduous,  others  partly  so.  Of  the  two 
plants  in  flower,  ono  resembles  D.  Wardianum  so 
much  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a  plant  of  that 
species  ;  the  other  has  two  or  three  green  leaves 
left  on  the  top  of  the  flowering  stem  and  the 
habit  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  two 
parents.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  two 
plants  in  bud.  —Alex.  Cilvlmers,  Terreyles 
GardenSy  Dumfries. 

Cypripedium  politum. — This  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Warner,  of  Chelmsford,  the  parents  being  C. 
venustum  and  another,  probably  C.  barbatum. 
The  leaves  are  green  with  an  indistinct  variega- 
tion, the  flowers  large,  the  dorsal  sepal  rosy-white 
with  spots  and  lines  of  green  and  purple  ;  the 
petals  are  dull  red,  hairy  on  the  edges  and  warty, 
the  pouch  pointed,  brownish-purple,  veined  with 
dark  green.  It  does  well  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  is  a  good  grower  if  treated  as 
advised  for  Cypripediums  generally.  It  first 
flowered  in  1880,  and  belongs  to  the  same  set  of 
plants  as  C.  calophyllum,  C.  Meirax  and  C. 
discolor. 

Cattleya  Trianse.  —  I  enclose  you  three 
flowers  of  Cattleya  Trianfe  from  a  new  importa- 
tation.  Would  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  them  ? 
Is  not  No.  1  Cattleya  Triana-  delicata  1 — W.  A.  G., 
Trdoyn. 

*,*  The  flowers  sent  represent  fairly  good  va- 
rieties of  Cattleya  Trianaj.  No.  1  is  not  C.  T.  deli- 
cata ;  it  is  a  light  coloured  C.  T.  rosea.  No.  2  is 
more  like  delicata.  but  the  flower  sent  was  not 
fully  expanded.  No.  3  is  an  ordinary  form  of 
C.  Trianffi. 

Oncidiuta  splendidum. — Although  so  closely 
resembling  0.  tigrinum  in  its  flowers,  the  habit 
of  this  now  popular  kind  is  of  a  totally  different 
character.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  nearly  round 
and  the  leaves  are  bronzy  green,  very  thick  and 
leathery  looking.  It  likes  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  while  growing,  and 
thrives  best  on  rafts  or  in  baskets  suspended  in  a 
good  light.  When  the  growth  is  complete  it 
should  be  kept  quite  dry  at  the  roots  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  should  not  be  placed  in  a  cool  house, 
and  the  erect,  branching  spikes  push  from  the  base 
of  the  bulbs.  O.  splendidum,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
was  originally  introduced  in  1870,  but  hardly 
known  until  about  eight  years  ago,  when  large 
numbers  of  plants  were  imported.  It  has  been 
frequently  sent  home  since. 

Peat  fibre  for  Orcliids. — Will  you  kindly 
say  whether  the  enclosed  sample  of  peat  fibre 
could  be  used  for  Orchid  potting  ?  As  it  can  be 
bought  for  4d.  a  lb.,  it  would  be  economical  and 
save  much  trouble  to  amateurs  in  picking  and 
beating  peat,  much  of  which  (even  the  beet  now 
obtainable)  is  more  than  half  dust. — Alfred  R. 
Wallace. 

*^,*  Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  material 
sent,  I  should  say  it  would  not  last  well  in  the 
moist  heat  of  an  Orchid  house,  and  though  the 
plants  may  possibly  grow  well  in  it  for  a  time,  I 
imagine  it  would  run  together  very  closely  when 
decayed.  For  the  ordinary  run  of  Orchids  there 
is  nothing  to  beat  good  heath  peat,  and  if  a  good 
price  is  paid  for  it  splendid  samples  are  easily  ob- 
tained. Try  a  plant  or  two  in  it  this  season  that 
you  are  not  particular  about,  a  free-rooting  kind 
for  preference  such  as  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  if 
you  find  it  answers  you  may  easily  extend  its  use. 
I  should  not  care  to  pot  valuable  plants  in  it ;  it 
has  not  that  tough,  wiry  feeling  about  it  that  ono 
likes  in  Orchid  peat,  but  it  is  worth  a  trial,  and 
without  this  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  whether  it  is  suitable  or  not. — H.  R. 


The  Tree  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelisarborea). 
— The  continuance  of  mild  weather  seems  to  be 
very  favourable  for  the  early  flowering  open-air 
plants,  and  especially  for  this  most  beautiful  shrub 
or  small  tree.  A  week  ago  at  Kew  one  saw  only 
the  myriads  of  swollen  budf,  but  by  Sunday  dur- 
ing the  sunshine  they  all  burst  suddenly  into 
bloom,  and  now  a  gfoup  of  specimens  near   the 


Orchid  house  is  in  full  bloom,  beautiful  and 
efftctive  against  a  green  background.  The  blos- 
soms, with  peculiar  twisted  petals  of  a  bright 
rich  yellow,  look  as  if  myriads  of  tiny  wriggling 
worms  had  been  suddenly  liberated  from  the  buds, 
covering  the  plants  completely  from  top  to  bottom. 
There  is  no  winter  flowering  shrub  so  curious  and 
yet  so  pretty,  and  now  that  it  can  be  obtained 
readily  it  should  be  in  all  good  gardens.  It  is 
thoroughly  hardy,  is  not  particular  as  to  soil  if  it 
is  not  too  heavy  or  too  light  and  moderately  rich. 
It  is  quite  leafless  when  in  bloom,  and  this  makes 
it  a  finer  shrub  than  H.  virginica,  which  flowers  in 
autumn  when  the  decaying  leaves  are  still  on.  It 
forms  at  Kew  an  isolated  mass  of  half  a  dozen 
plants,  with  a  carpet  of  the  pretty  Gaultheria 
procumbens  beneath,  which,  being  an  evergreen, 
looks  well  throughout  the  year.  The  Kew  plants 
are  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  but  it  forms  quite 
a  small  tree  15  feet  or  20  feet  high  in  Japan,  and 
no  doubt  it  will  reach  the  same  height  here  in 
course  of  time.  Presently  its  near  relative,  H. 
japonica  Zuccariniana,  will  be  in  bloom,  and  so 
carry  on  the  flowering  season.  This  species  has 
paler  flowers  than  arborea,  but  is  scarcely  less 
beautiful.  It  is,  however,  less  common,  but  is 
sold  at  the  same  price  as  arborea.  Snowdrops, 
Daffodils,  Anemones,  Hepaticas,  and  Christmas 
Roses  all  thrive  as  a  carpet  to  the  Witch  Hazel, 
so  that  there  are  many  ways  to  make  a  lawn  group 
of  it  attractive. — W.  G. 


Books. 


ORCHIDS  :  THEIR  CULTURE  AND 

MANAGEMENT.* 

When  a  work  on  such  a  popular  class  of  plants 
reaches  a  second  edition,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
the  range  of  criticism,  but  even  so  the  work  in 
question  deserves  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  those 
who  grow  and  admire  these  beautiful  flowers. 
Another  reason  for  alluding  to  the  book  is  the  fact 
that,  though  called  a  second  edition,  it  is  to  all 
practical  mtents  and  purposes  new,  being  well 
printed,  and  the  plates,  by  Mr.  Champion 
Jones,  are  beautifully  drawn,  though  net  always 
as  correctly  reproduced  by  thechromo- lithographer, 
while  most  of  the  engravings  are  old  friends 
scraped  together  from  many  sources  and  very 
variable  in  their  character. 

The  cultural  details  are  short,  clear  and  to 
the  point,  and  are  arranged  under  the  usual 
heads,  viz.,  temperature,  shading,  terrestrial 
Orchids,  watering,  ventilation,  insects  and  other 
pests,  treatment  of  newly  -  imported  Orchids, 
&c.  There  is  also  a  very  instructive  chapter  on 
the  structure  and  other  peculiarities  of  these 
curious  flowers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
there  is  a  special  chapter  on  selections  of  Orchids 
suitable  for  beginners  in  their  culture,  followed  by 
a  good  index  of  genera  and  species  most  usually 
grown. 

The  descriptions  of  the  species  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  the  work  are  well  done,  giving  in  most 
cases  a  reference  to  a  good  coloured  illustration  in 
the  Bctankal  Mai/a-.ine,  Williams'  "  Orchid  Al- 
bum," or  elsewhere,  and  altogether  the  book  is  one 
that  should  find  a  niche  in  every  Orchid  grower's 
library.  Orchids  are  now  very  generally  met 
with  as  well  grown  and  healthy  specimens  in  most 
good  gardens,  but  there  is  yet  ample  scope  for  a 
more  varied  and  picturesque  arrangement  in  our 
best  Orchid  houses.  The  plants  themselves  (that  is 
to  say.  Orchids  generally)  are  odd  looking  rather 
than  beautiful  in  habit  and  contour.  In  theirgrowth 
for  example  they  are  singularly  lumpy  or  angular. 
How  diflerent  are  they,  for  example,  from  the 
Ferns,  the  Palms,  or  the  Bamboos  that  are  often 


*  "  Orchids  :  Their  Culture  and  Managemeiit." 
With  descriptions  of  all  the  liinds  in  general  cultiva- 
tion. Illustrated  by  fight  coloured  plates  and  numerous 
wood  engravings.  By  W.  Watson,  assisted  by  W. 
Kean.  Second  edition,  revised  ;  554  pases,  with  index. 
London:  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Stiand,  W,C. 
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found  associated  with  Orchids  in  their  native  wilds, 
and  yet  at  home  in  tropic  climes  Orchids  have  a 
peculiar  grace  and  charm  as  seen  growing  on 
stems  and  branches  high  up  in  the  virgin  forests, 
or  on  low  trees  near  the  rivers  and  streams.  In 
the  tropics  also  you  may  now  and  then  see  prettily 
arranged  collections  growing  on  the  lawn  trees  in 
the  open  air.  The  white  Moth  Orchids  (I'halan- 
opsis  amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora)  are  particularly 
luxuriant  and  free-flowering  as  tied  to  pieces  of 
Cocoa-nut  husks,  and  then  built  up  securely  in  the 
forks  or  collars  of  the  Orange  trees.  Now  and  then 
you  see  a  Date  Palm  or  other  rough-stemmed  tree 
heavily  laden  with  Orchids  all  mixed  together  in 
apparent  confusion.  In  other  cases  you  see  a 
great  mass  of  Orchids  and  Ferns  growing  in  com- 
pany, the  latter  being  supplied  with  soil  by  the 
ants  that  shelter  in  amongst  the  roots,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  deluged  with  nightly  tropic  showers, 
or  bathed  in  the  copious  dew  of  the  dry  season. 
One  of  the  prettiest  collections  of  Orchids  I  ever 
saw  was  on  a  tree  opposite  the  dispensary  in  the 
square  at  Singapore.  There  were  Aerides,  Sac- 
colabiums,  Vandas,  Phalajnopsids,  and  many 
other  kinds,  including  that  sweetest  and  most 
fleeting  of  all  Dendrobiums,  D.  crumenatum.  In 
Borneo,  again,  I  have  come  suddenly  upon  a  little 
Palm-thatched  dwelling  set  like  a  bit  of  brown 
rock  in  a  green  oasis  of  Rice,  Maize,  Tobacco,  and 
Gourds  of  various  kinds.  Cocoa-nut  Palms  tower 
overhead  in  groups  that  look  as  if  they  had  been 
self-sown.  The  soft  green  sail-like  leaves  of  the 
Banana  wave  and  rustle  in  the  soft,  warm  breeze, 
and  here  and  there  near  are  groups  of  yellow  or  red- 
fruited  Betel-nut  Palms  straight  as  arrows.  In  the 
little  enclosed  garden  before  the  litttle  verandah 
of  Bamboo  plants  are  generally  a  few  Orange  or 
Mango  trees,  and  now  and  then  a  great  leaved 
Bread  Fruit,  a  Tarippe  or  a  Jack  Fruit  tree,  or  a 
grove  of  all  of  these  together  exists  on  the  little 
green  outside  the  garden  and  forms  a  shady 
shelter  for  the  pigs,  the  poultry,  the  goats,  and 
the  buffaloes.  Just  in  front  of  the  mat  covered 
opening  that  does  duty  for  a  door  there  is  gene- 
rally a  good-sized  Orange  tree,  and  the  garden 
hedge  is  often  planted  with  the  delicious  little 
Lime  fruit  or  Citrus,  of  which  the  most  delicious 
sherbet  is  made.  But  the  Orange  tree  is  often, 
apart  from  its  own  fresh  and  fertile  beauty,  a 
veritable  garden  of  rare  and  curious  flowers. 
Whenever  a  particularly  striking  Orchid  is  found 
in  the  forest,  to  which  excursions  are  fretjuently 
made  for  fuel,  rattans,  dammar,  wild  fruit,  or 
game,  then  it  is  removed  iti  '•iln  just  as  it  grows 
clasped  to  trunk  or  branch  or  stem,  and  it  is 
lashed  with  lliana  or  with  rattan  cordage  to  the 
trunk  or  branches  of  the  garden  tree.  Sometimes 
every  bit  of  bare  space  on  the  stem  or  branches  is 
covered  with  plants  so  placed,  and  which  eventu- 
ally clasp  the  foster-tree  on  their  own  account 
with  their  great  thong-like  aerial  roots.  When 
the  stem  and  brancnes  will  accommodaie  no 
more,  the  logs  on  which  succeeding  plants 
grow  are  hung  on  to  the  Bamboo  or  Nebong 
Palm  fences,  or  are  fixed  on  to  the  slender 
trunks  of  the  Cocoa-nut  and  Betel  Palms. 
One  very  curious  point  about  the  natives  who 
thus  grow  Orchids  around  their  poor  little  Palm- 
thatched  shanties  is  that  they  become  attached 
to  their  plants,  and  will  rarely  sell  them  to  a 
stranger,  though  they  will  scour  the  woods  and 
otherwise  aid  him  in  collecting  the  same  kinds 
from  the  forests  in  their  vicinity.  It  is  the  hav- 
ing thu.-i  seen  Orchids  naturally  grouped  and  ar- 
ranged by  Nature  and  by  man  in  warm  lands 
that  causes  me  to  shiver  a  little  at  the  etifi' 
and  bare-looking  arrangements  in  our  modern 
Orchid  houses,  with  their  hot  -  water  pipes 
and  valves,  and  pots,  pans,  and  gratings,  and 
other  necessary,  but  prosaic  details.  Some  day 
an  Orcliid  house  will  be  designed  in  one  or  other 
of  our  public  gardens  in  which  all  details  of  the 
above  kind  will  at  least  be  concealed  from  view, 
and  the  plants  themselves  will  be  grown  on  rocks 
or  on  living  or  dead  trees  along  with  Ferns  and 
Bromeliads,  &c.,  as  they  do  when  in  their  native 
wilds.  A  good-sized  Date  Palm  trunk  might  be 
a  garden  of  various  Orchids  and  Ferns  almost  in 


itself,  as  is  naturally  the  case  up  the  Niger  and 
elsewhere.  Beautiful  as  are  the  best  of  Orchid 
houses  to-day  at  Kew,  at  Chelsea,  at  Clapton,  or 
at  St.  Albans,  there  is  yet  room  and  to  spare  for  an 
artistic  Orchid  house  on  practical  lines,  that  is,  a 
good  growing  house  arranged  in  a  picturesque  or 
artistic  way.  This  is  the  real  test  after  all  in 
art.  Wo  must  have  something  that  a  good  painter 
would  like  to  sit  down  and  paint  faithfully,  with- 
out leaving,  or  wishing  to  leave,  anything  out  of 
the  picture.  At  present  there  is  a  stiff  and  stereo- 
typed aspect  about  our  Orchid  houses  that  robs 
the  flowers  of  half  their  charm,  and  to  many 
people  of  taste  an  Orchid  house  is  a  bit  of  a  bug- 
bear, and  by  no  means  do  they  think  of  it  as  the 
exquisite  place  that  professional  Orchid  growers 
admire.  The  truth  is,  ordinary  visitors  do  not  see 
the  world  of  interest  in  bulb,  stem,  leaf,  or  root 
that  Orchid  cultivators  so  much  appreciate,  and  the 
general  impression  is  one  of  disappointment  that 
such  exquisitely  lovely  blossoms  grow  from  such 
ungainly-looking  plants. 

Another  disappointment  felt  by  cultured  people 
is  the  want  of  associations  there  is  about  Orchids. 
No  folk  lore,  no  sentiment,  no  song.  A  Violet,  a 
Primrose,  a  Bluebell,  or  a  Daisy  even  are  all 
wreathed  in  imagery  and  embalmed  in  the  most 
tender  of  poetical  associations,  while  the  Orchid, 
beautiful  as  it  is  generally,  seems  like  a  fairy, 
brimful  of  life  and  beauty,  but  entirely  without  a 
soul.  I  do  not  of  course  wish  to  disparage  the 
successes  of  Orchid  cultivators  under  present-day 
conditions,  for  I  really  know  and  believe  that  they 
have  achieved  miracles  in  the  artificial  treatment 
of  these  flowers ;  but  I  also  believe  that  where 
circumstances,  means  and  inclination  alike  meet 
in  a  propitious  manner,  many  Orchids  could  be 
grouped  and  well  grown  in  many  other  and  more 
beautiful  ways  than  at  present  exist.  For  a 
similar  reason  I  have  tried  to  put  forth  the  view 
of  those  who  are  instinctively  fond  of  beautiful 
plants  and  flowers,  but  who  do  not  know  an  Orchid 
from  an  Iris,  so  to  speak,  and  sometimes  wonder 
at  all  the  fuss  and  trouble  that  have  erroneously 
become  associated  with  Orchid  culture  in  some  of 
our  best  gardens. 

In  the  excellent  work  before  us,  on  page  .3  we 
are  told,  indeed,  that  "  many  Orcliids  will  grow 
as  well  when  placed  along  with  other  plants  as 
when  kept  in  special  houses  ''  all  to  themselves  ; 
but  even  if  Orchids  could  not  be  grown  in  one 
house  all  the  year  round,  as  sometimes  happens, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  taste- 
fully and  naturally  arranged  along  with  arching 
Palms,  the  lace-like  embroidery  of  delicate  Ferns, 
or  the  leafy  shoots  of  the  graceful  Bamboo  during 
the  time  they  are  in  full  flower. 

F.    W.    BCRBIDGE. 


A  POPULAR  TREATISE  OX  THE  PHYSIO- 
LOGY OF  PLANTS.* 

It  scarcely  needed  the  name  on  the  title  page  to 
tell  us  that  the  author  of  this  work  belonged  to 
that  nation  of  profound  thinkers  and  practical 
scientists  to  whom  students  in  the  twin  sciences 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  already  owe  so 
much.  It  was  while  delivering  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  vegetable  physiology  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Manchester  that  the  learned  translator 
of  Dr.  Sorauer's  treatise  saw  the  need  for  a  manual 
of  this  kind  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a 
thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  organs  of  plants,  and  also  learn  how 
to  apply  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology. 
As  an  authority  on  the  diseases  of  plants  Professor 
Sorauer's  reputation  stands  high  ;  and  he  has  been 
for  many  years  director  of  the  experimental  station 
of  the  Royal  Pomological  Institute  in  Proskau, 
Silesia,  an  institution  for  the  scientific  training 
of  gardeners  and  farmers.  The  book  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  every  gardener  who  aims 
at   becoming   thoroughly    acquainted     with    the 


*  "  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  I'hysiologv  of 
Plants."  By  Dr.  Paul  Sorauer.  Translated  liy  F.  E. 
Weiss.  B.Sc,  F.L.S.  With  illustrations.  London 
and  New  York  :   Longmars,  Green  and  Co. 


scientific  elements  of  his  work.  These  include 
the  ability  '  to  make  use  of  the  natural  processes 
and  of  the  development  of  the  vegetable  organism 
in  such  a  way  as  to  realise  as  completely  as  possible 
the  end  which  his  cultivation  has  in  view," 
whether  that  end  be  landscape  gardening  or  the 
cultivation  of  plants  as  vegetables  in  order 
to  increase  their  productiveness  and  quality, 
or  whether  his  aim  be  to  obtain  variety 
or  novelty  of  colour  or  the  addition  of  new 
features  in  flowers.  In  all  these  and  similar 
matters  the  plant  should  be,  to  use  the  author's 
own  simile,  as  wax  in  the  hand  of  the  gardener. 
"  This  remodelling  of  the  form  of  a  plant  is,  how- 
ever, only  possible  if  the  gardener  understands 
how  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  its  life  so  that 
without  damaging  the  whole,  i.e.,  the  life  of  the 
plant,  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  may  be 
increased  beyond  the  normal  amount  or  reduced 
below  the  usual  limit  in  favour  of  some  other 
organ."  To  enable  the  gardener  to  do  all  this 
and  more,  by  giving  him  an  insight  into  the 
various  processes  which  make  up  the  life  of  a 
plant,  and  to  understand  how  they  are  aflected  by 
various  external  conditions,  is  the  aim  of  the 
present  work. 

The  book  is  divided  into  chapters.  Chapter  I. 
being  the  author's  introduction  to  the  conception 
of  a  vegetable  organism  and  the  functions  of  the 
various  organs  of  a  plant ;  II.  deals  with  the 
structure  of  the  absorptive  organ,  the  root  ;  III., 
the  nutrition  of  the  soil  ;  IV.,  the  treatment  of 
roots;  v.,  the  stem;  VI.,  the  leaf;  VII.,  the 
treatment  of  the  shoot ;  VIII.,  use  of  shoots 
for  propagating  ;  IX.,  treatment  of  leaves  ;  X  , 
the  theory  of  watering;  XL,  the  flower;  XII., 
fruits  and  seeds — in  all  some  250  pages,  well 
printed  and  freely  illustrated  with  tables  and 
diagrams. 
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PLATE   1053. 

ZYGOPETALUMS. 
(with  a  colouked  plate  of  z.  gautieei.*) 

This  genus  comprises  a  large  number  of  very 
useful  and  ornamental  Orchids,  many  of  them 
being  of  the  easiest  culture,  while  a  few  have 
been  found  difficult  to  keep  in  health.  The 
well-known  Z.  Mackayi  is  the  plant  upon  which 
the  genus  was  founded  by  Hooker  in  1827. 
Several  species  of  Huntleya,  BoUea,  and  Pesca- 
torea  are  also  included  by  some  botanists,  but 
it  will  be  found  much  simpler  for  garden  pur- 
poses to  stick  to  the  old  names  for  these.  For 
cultural  purposes  we  may  almost  divide  the 
genus  into  two  separate  sections,  the  one  in- 
cluding Z.  Mackayi  and  all  simOax  kinds,  the 
other,  such  as  Z.  rostratum  and  Z.  maxillare. 
The  latter  kinds  are  the  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  creeping  rhi- 
zomes soon  grow  out  of  the  dimensions  of  pots 
or  baskets,  and  the  roots  then  have  nothing  to 
take  to.  It  may  be  said,  why  not  use  large  flat 
pans,  and  so  find  plenty  of  space  for  the  roots  to 
extend  freely,  but  here  another  difficulty  arises. 
Large  pans  hold  a  larger  liody  of  compost,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  the  roots  of  these  species 
dislike,  so  they  would  be  worse  off  than  if  growing 
simply  in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  an  Orchid 
house.  Perhaps  the  best  receptacles  for  them 
are  pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stems,  these,  in  fact, 
being  what  one  at  least  of  the  species  is  found 
growing  upon  naturally.  These  may,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  trouble  in  watering,  be  placed  on 
end  in  pots  tilled  to  the  rim  with  crocks  and 
charcoal,  and  surfaced  over  with  growing  Sphag- 
num. Other  modes  may  suggest  themselves  to 
observant   cultivators,   such    as   trellised   rafts 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messrs.  Sander's  nur- 
sery at  St.  Albans  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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dressed  with  Sphagnum  or  large  cork  blocks, 
but  whatever  is  used  the  principal  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  are  a  circulation  of  air  about  the 
roots,  something  lasting  for  them  to  lay  hold  of, 
and  a  regular,  but  not  too  abundant  supply  of 
moisture.  None  of  the  kinds  like  too  much 
heat,  and  they  siicceed  as  well  in  a  shady, 
moist  corner  of  the  Cattleya  house  as  anywhere. 
The  growth  is  usually  active  nearly  the  whole 
year  through,  and  even  if  the  plants  are  at  rest 
the  water  supply  must  not  be  greatly  diminished. 
The  stronger,  more  compact  kinds  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  which  may  be  fairly  large,  and 
must  be  clean  and  well  drained.  They  like  a 
fairly  substantial  root-run,  and  do  well  in  equal 
parts  of  peat  fibre,  turfy  loam,  and  fresh 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  plenty  of  rough 
crocks  and  charcoal  being  added  to  this  to 
make  it  porous.  The  plants  being  gross 
feeders  and  quick  -  growing  soon  exhaust 
the  food  supplies  in  the  compost,  and  for 
this  reason  they  must  either  be  repotted 
biennially  or  supplied  with  manure  in  a  liquid 
form.  Cow  manure  and  soot,  much  diluted,  are 
probably  as  good  as  anything  for  the  purpose, 
or  if  this  mixture  is  objected  to,  a  little  of  the 
best  Peruvian  guano  made  very  weak  and 
applied  weekly  when  the  growth  is  active  is 
quite  as  effective.  The  rather  succulent  nature 
of  the  foliage  renders  it  especially  liable  to 
scale,  thrips,  and  other  insect  pests,  and  re- 
peated spongings  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  keep  it  clean,  as  no  plant  can  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  healthy  with  the  drain  upon  its 
energies  which  is  entailed  by  the  presence  of 
these  insects. 

Zygopetalum  ERACHYi'ETALUM  is  a  Compara- 
tively little  -  known  kind,  a  native  of  Minas 
Geraes,  but  a  free-flowering  and  handsome  spe- 
cies. The  spikes  are  each  2  feet  long,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  being  2  inches  across  and  sweetly 
scented.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  light 
green,  plentifully  blotched  with  chocolate- brown. 
The  lip  is  roundish,  pure  white  in  ground  colour, 
with  lines  of  violet  and  blue. 

Z.  Bdrkei  was  first  exhibited  by  Messrs,  Veitch 
in  1883.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  early  winter, 
about  four  or  five  on  a  spike.  They  are  smaller 
than  those  of  Z.  brachypetalum,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  similar  in  colour  and  the  lip  white, 
with  a  crimson  crest.  It  is  a  native  of  Demerara 
and  British  Guiana. 

Z.  Clayi  is  of  hybrid  origin,  having  been  ob- 
tained by  crossing  Z.  crinicum  with  Z.  maxillare. 
It  is  named  after  Colonel  Clay,  of  Birkenhead, 
who  raised  it  and  flowered  it  in  IS87.  This  pro- 
duces large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
green  and  brown,  the  broad,  spreading  lip  violet- 
purple,  deepest  in  colour  in  the  centre  and  having 
lines  of  a  deeper  tint. 

Z,  CRiNiTUJi  is  a  strong-growing  handsome 
Orchid,  very  hke  Z.  Mackayi  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
described  as  a  variety  of  that  kind.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  winter,  are  large  and 
sweetly  scented,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  light 
green,  with  only  a  few  brown  blotches.  The  lip 
has  a  great  many  hairs  about  the  crest  and  is 
white  in  ground  colour,  the  stripes  varying  a 
good  deal  in  colour  on  difl'erent  plants.  The  va- 
riety ccLTuleum  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
of  all. 

Z.  Gautieri,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 
plate,  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popular  favour,  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  a  really 
beautiful  plant.  It  may  be  said  to  be  interme- 
diate in  habit  between  the  types  mentioned  above, 
and  while  having  a  creeping  rhizome,  yet  the 
roots  are  sufficiently  strong  to  encourage  a  fairly 
good  body  of  compost  if  the  latter  is  of  good 
quality.  Rafts  or  baskets  may  be  used  for  grow- 
ing this  species,  which  flowers  in  early  autumn 
on  the  current  year's  growth.  The  flowers  vary 
considerably  in  colour  m  the  different  plants,  es- 
pecially the  lip.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  intro- 
duced in  1868. 


Z,  INTERMEDIUM  and  Z,  Mackavi  are  very 
much  alike,  so  much  so  that  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion arises  owing  to  their  being  grown  the  one 
for  the  other.  'I'hey  are  both  very  useful,  free- 
flowering  and  easily-grown  plants,  that  should  be 
in  every  collection.  The  flowers  of  each  are  large, 
the  sepals  being  light  yellowish  green,  the  lip 
white,  varying  in  the  colour  and  frequency  of  the 
stripes  upon  it,  which  are  usually  of  some  shade 
of  purple-blue. 

Z.  maxillare  is  a  really  handsome  plant  when 
well  done,  but  unfortunately  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  plant  has  pseudo- 
bulbs,  each  about  2  inches  high,  occurring  on  a 
stout,  creeping  rhizome,  and  the  flower-spikes 
issue  from  the  base  of  these.  The  blossoms  are 
very  bright  and  effective,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  rich  green,  marked  with  brown  ;  the  almost 
circular  lip  is  of  a  rich  bluish  purple.  This  is  a 
native  of  Brazil  and  was  introduced  in  1844, 

Z,  kostratum  is  a  pretty  species  from  Deme- 
rara, requiring  more  heat  than  any  other,  and 
being  probably  the  most  difficult  to  grow.  The 
flowers  are  variable  in  colour,  the  sepals  and 
petals  in  some  varieties  being  pure  white,  in 
others  greenish,  marked  with  purple.  The  lip  is 
white,  the  crest  being  reddish  purple,  with  lines 
of  the  same  colour  radiating  from  it  do  the  outer 
edge.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  various  times 
in  the  year,  and  last  in  good  condition  a  long  time. 

Z.  Sedeni  is  a  hybrid  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
and  first  flowered  in  their  nursery  in  1S83.  Its 
parents  are  Z.  Mackayi  and  Z.  maxillare,  the 
former  being  the  pollen  parent.  This  it  almost 
exactly  resembles  in  habit.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  brown,  shaded  with  green,  and  the  lip  is  of 
varying  shades  of  purple.  H.  R. 


The  Week's  Work. 
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Asparagus. — Whether  grown  in  beds  or  on  the 
flat,  the  main  plot  of  Asparagus  will  now  require 
some  attention  in  the  way  of  manuring.  The  bed 
system  is  often  brought  into  disfavour  by  the  beds 
being  raised  by  annual  mulchings  too  much  above 
the  surrounding  level,  as  in  places  where  birds  are 
very  plentiful  the  mulching  of  manure  proves  too 
attractive  to  them  to  permit  it  to  remain  un- 
covered with  soil,  consequently  the  alleys  are 
robbed  for  this  purpose  without  any  provision 
being  made  for  replacing  the  loss.  The  old 
system  of  drawing  into  the  alleys  as  much  of  the 
surface  soil  as  can  be  spared  from  the  beds  with- 
out injuring  the  crowns  before  applying  the 
mulch  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  replacing  a 
portion  of  this  soil  on  the  manure  after  the  appli- 
cation, should  not  be  neglected,  as  this  prevents 
any  undue  raising  of  the  beds.  Another  thing  to 
be  avoided  is  chopping  the  sides  of  the  beds  with 
the  spade  with  the  object  of  making  them  look  trim 
and  neat,  for  by  so  doing  many  of  the  best  crowns 
suffer.  Mulching  with  manure  is  equally  neces- 
sary for  the  crop  grown  on  either  system,  few 
things  paying  better  than  Asparagus  for  a  good 
rich  root-run.  For  the  present,  salt  or  any  con- 
centrated manure  need  not  be  used,  as  it  will  be 
more  beneficial  later  on,  and  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  any  manurial  dressings  which  may  be 
used  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  present 
year's  crop,  their  value  lying  in  the  assistance 
they  give  to  the  formation  of  good  crowns  for 
next  year,  so  that  the  more  directly  they  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  plants  when  cutting  has 
ceased  for  the  season,  the  more  good  they  will  do. 
Where  homegrown  crowns  are  used  for  forcing, 
the  stock  must  be  made  good  by  sowing  or 
planting  yearly,  and  plots  for  this  purpose 
should  have  been  by  this  time  trenched,  to  give 
time  for  settling.  This  work  may  yet  be  done,  but 
should  be  no  longer  delayed. 

Rhueakb. — It  is  time  now  to  see  about  making 
fresh  plantations,  as  the  crowns  of  even  unpro- 
tected stools  show  signs  of  moving.  The  plant  is 
a  gross  feeder  and  does  not  suffer  in  any  way  from 


the  roots  being  brought  almost  into  direct  con- 
tact with  manure,  provided  this  is  not  in  too  raw 
a  state,  so  a  rich  larder  should  be  given  both  by 
digging  in  a  goodly  quantity  of  manure  and  by 
mulching  after  planting  is  finished.  Five  or  six 
crowns  will  be  sutHcient  to  form  a  good  stool,  and 
these  should  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  with  as 
many  roots  as  can  be  got,  though  any  big,  old 
root  stumps  may  be  cut  away  and  the  ends  of 
thoEC  retained  should  also  be  trimmed  before 
planting.  All  growth  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plants  for  the  first  year  at  least,  as  this 
will  tend  to  produce  strong  crowns.  Even  with 
old-established  plants  it  is  bad  practice  to  pull 
too  severely,  for  what  with  this  being  done  and 
leaves  being  cut  later  on  for  a  variety  of  uses, 
plants  are  sometimes  sadly  weakened,  and  re- 
planting has  to  be  done  years  before  it  ought  to 
be  necessary, 

Onion.s, — Those  who  do  not  follow  the  method 
of  sowing  in  boxes  as  advocated  in  an  earlier 
calendar  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
sowing  in  the  open  whenever  the  ground  is  in  fit 
condition  for  working.  Supposing  the  ground  to 
have  been  well  dug  and  manured  some  months 
ago,  it  will  be  advisable  now  to  give  a  surface- 
dressing  of  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  some  concen- 
trated manure,  if  the  last  is  thought  advisable. 
I  use  decomposed  fowl  and  pigeon  manure  and 
find  it  beneficial.  Whatever  is  applied  in  this 
way  should  be  lightly  forked  in  some  hours  pre- 
vious to  seed  sowing,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface 
has  dried  somewhat  t;he  ground  should  be  well 
trodden  previous  to  drawing  the  drills,  which 
should  be  shallow,  and  may  vary  from  10  inches 
to  14  inches  apart,  allowing  the  latter  distance  if 
large  bulbs  are  wanted.  Seed  may  then  be  sown 
at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the  rod  of  ground,  and 
this  should  not  be  exceeded,  as  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  crop,  and  any  excess  will  only  give 
needless  work  in  thinning.  After  covering  the 
seed  again  tread  the  bed  thoroughly  and  passa  light 
roller  over  the  surface.  Onions  for  seed  or  for 
producing  scallions  may  now  be  planted,  selecting 
for  the  latter  purpose  any  bulbs  which  may  show 
signs  of  growth,  and  for  the  former  those  which 
are  firm  and  shapely,  giving  these  a  position 
where  they  will  get  the  full  complement  of  light 
and  air. 

Celery  and  Celeriac, — Some  -seed  of  these 
should  now  be  sown  in  heat  for  early  use,  taking 
care  that  the  too  common  plan  of  thick  sowing  be 
not  indulged  in,  for  to  this  may  be  ascribed  the 
inferior  quality  sometimes  seen  in  early  Celery, 
In  the  majority  of  gardens  there  is  no  great  call 
for  Celery  until  the  shooting  season  begins,  and 
only  sufficient  for  the  supply  up  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  September  should  now  be  sown,  I  sow  in 
pans  of  half  loam  and  half  leaf-mould,  prick- 
ing off  the  young  plants  into  boxes  of  richer  soil 
before  they  are  out  of  the  seed  leaf  stage,  as  they 
then  get  but  a  slight  shock  and  can  be  removed 
into  cooler  quarters  early,  Celeriac  up  to  the 
time  of  planting  out  is  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  Celery,  White  Gem,  Superb 
White,  and  Early  Rose  are  excellent  varieties  for 
present  sowing. 

Tomatoes. — The  earliest  raised  batch  will,  if 
raised  in  ordinary  seed  pots,  have  been  potted  off 
ere  this,  and  every  attention  must  be  given  to 
induce  sturdy  growth  by  keeping  the  plants  well 
up  to  the  glass  and  by  giving  a  little  air  whenever 
possible.  Young  plants  which  will  not  bear  such 
a  position  as  this  within  two  or  three  days  of 
being  potted  are  not  likely  to  fruit  early,  as  any 
shading  and  covering  with  handlights  will  be  sure 
to  weaken  them,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
sowing  in  small  pots  and  afterwards  weeding  out. 
all  but  one  in  each  pot  is  advocated.  Fruiting 
plants  may  now  have  a  slight  top-dressing  of  good 
soil,  with  which  a  small  quantity  of  some  fertiliser 
has  been  mixed.  Little  and  often  should  be  the  rule 
in  top  dressing  Tomatoes,  and  in  this  they  resem- 
ble Cucumbers,  as  heavy  dressings  often  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  both. 

Sundry  sowings. — The  present  is  a  good  time 
to  make  small  sowings  under  glass  of  such  things 
as  Brussels  Sprouts  tor  early  use,  Cabbages  where 
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there  is  any  fear  of  the  autumn  plantings  running 
short.  Autumn  Giant  CauliHower  to  succeed  the 
earlier  varieties,  and  a  sowing  of  Radishes  in  the 
open  to  succeed  those  sown  in  frames.  A  little 
protection  will  be  needed  for  the  last,  and  this 
may  be  given  by  putting  a  light  covering  of  litter 
or  Bracken  on  the  plot  after  sowing  ;  but  if  a 
frame  can  be  spared  with  which  to  cover  the  bed, 
this  will  be  far  preferable,  as  it  entails  less  labour. 
Which  ever  plan  may  bo  chosen,  something  must 
be  done  to  keep  birds  from  the  seed,  of  which  they 
seem  particularly  fond,  and  nothing  short  of 
netting  the  frames  when  the  lights  are  drawn  off 
or  raised  will  keep  them  out. 

Vkntilation. — Just  now  or  very  soon  there 
will  be  much  young  and  tender  growth  among 
early-sown  vegetables  in  the  frame  ground,  and 
as  all  of  these  require  plenty  of  air  to  keep  them 
sturdy,  much  care  is  necessary  in  meeting  their 
requirements  during  this  and  next  month,  when 
we  may  expect  cold  winds.  Even  in  gardens 
where  great  care  is  taken  in  ventilating  the  various 
plant  or  fruit  houses,  we  often  find  that  the  young 
forced  vegetables  are  treated  in  a  very  summary 
manner  by  giving  air  to  the  frames  always  in  the 
same  waj",  i.e.,  elevating  the  backs  of  the  lights, 
no  matter  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing, 
putting  full  air  on  at  one  time  instead  of  giving  it 
by  degrees.  Those  who  permit  this  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  they  are  caught  napping  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  young  growth  looking  seared  and  unhappy 
after  a  keen  east  wind,  which  might  easily  have 
been  prevented  from  injuring  the  plants  by  sim- 
ply ventilating  the  leeward  side  of  the  frame  or 
light.  Ventilation  should  be  varied  m  accordance 
with  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing 
and  then  such  misfortunes  would  not  happen.  If 
by  any  chance  frost  should  get  at  the  young 
plants,  ventilate  as  usual,  but  keep  the  frame 
shaded  throughout  the  day  so  that  the  thaw  may 
be  gradual.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


As  the  days  are  now  getting  longer  and  the  sun 
gaining  more  power.  Pines  will  need  more  atten- 
tion.    The  day  temperature  may  be  increased  5° 
by  sunheat,  but  it  is  not  well  to  excite  the  plants 
too  much  before  all  danger  of  severe  weather  is 
past,  though  as  a  rule,  in  the  southern  counties 
at  least,  it  is  not  often  that  such  occurs  after  this 
date.     Prepare  compost  for  potting  on  the  young 
stock,    and    get    the    same    thoroughly    warmed 
through  before  using  it.     Where  good  turfy  loam 
from  an  upland  pasture  is  available,  and  this  has 
been  stacked  a  sufficient  time  for  the  grass  to  have 
decayed,  nothing  else  will  be  necsssary  unless  it 
be  a  few   crushed  bones  or  bone-meal.     Do  not 
chop  the  turf  too  fine,   particularly  if  of  a  heavy 
nature.     Soil  of  this  class  should  have  old  mortar, 
half  inch  bones,  or  grit  of  some  kind  added   to 
keep  it  porous.     It  is  not  well  to  have  the  compost 
too  rich,  for  when  feeding  is  necessary  this  can  be 
done  with  liquid  manure  as   the  plants  require  it. 
Avoid  potting  till  the  soil  is  in  good  working  con- 
dition, for  if  too  wet  when  the  work   is  taken  in 
hand  the  roots  will  not  so  readily  penetrate  it,  thus 
causing    a    check.      Have    all    pots    thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  if  new  ones  are  used  they  should  be 
soaked  in  water  for  an  hour  and  afterwards  dried, 
otherwise  they  will  extract  the  moisture  from  the 
soil,  thereby   necessitating  watering  before  new 
root  action  takes  place.     Before  potting  see  that 
the  ball  is  in  a  proper  condition  as  regards  mois- 
ture, for  if  too  dry  the  plants  would  be  likely  to 
suffer  afterwards  unless  water  was  given  at  once, 
which  is  not  good  practice.     If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  condition  of  the  ball,  give  a  soaking, 
then  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  afterwards  to  let  the 
water   drain   away.      For   such   varieties   as   the 
Queen  11  inch  pots  will  be  large  enough,  but  toe 
stronger  growers  may  have  those  a  size  or  two 
larger.     It  is,  however,  better  not  to  over-pot,  as 
there  is  little  or  nothing  gained   by  so  doing.     If 
a  bottom    heat  of   about  SO'  can    be   maintained 
while  that  of  the  house  ranges  from  6.")°  to  7ii°  at 
night  with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  daytime 


during  fine  weather,  root  action  will  soon  com- 
mence. Water  must  be  carefully  given  at  first, 
as  Pines  object  to  being  soddened.  Any  plants 
coming  into  bloom  must  be  carefully  watched  to 
see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  water 
at  the  roots,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  any  drip 
falling  on  the  fruit,  or  it  may  become  deformed 
owing  to  the  flowers  not  getting  dry.  Keep  up  a 
genial  atmosphere  by  damping  the  walls  and 
paths,  and  ventilate  whenever  the  external  tem- 
perature and  that  of  the  house  will  admit  of  it. 

Orangks. — There  are  but  few  places  in  this 
country  where  houses  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  cultivation  of  these.  Good  fruit  can  be  pur- 
chased cheaply  enough  even  of  Tangierine  and 
other  small  kinds,  but  well-fruited  plants  of  these 
are  very  suitable  for  decoration  ;  therefore,  where 
room  can  be  afforded,  a  house  should  be  specially 
set  apart  for  their  cultivation.  The  plants  are  by  no 
means  difficult  to  manage,  neither  do  they  require 
a  great  amount  of  heat.  A  winter  temperature  of 
from  45°  to  50°  will  suit  them  well,  while  that  of 
the  summer  may  range  from  65°  toSO°.  Plants  in 
pots  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  may 
now  be  potted,  choosing  good  turfy  loam,  two 
parts,  to  one  of  thoroughly  decayed  leaf-mould. 
If  the  loam  be  heavy,  a  little  dried  cow  manure 
will  be  of  great  benefit.  Clean,  well-drained  pots 
should  be  used,  for  though  these  plants  require 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  when  well  rooted  and 
growing,  they  do  not  like  it  stagnant  about  their 
roots.  After  potting,  water  sparingly  till  new 
roots  begin  to  form  and  keep  the  house  a  little 
closer,  sprinkling  the  plants  and  dewing  the  foli- 
age over  with  the  syringe  each  evening  when  the 
house  is  closed  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  fresh. 
Avoid  syringing  when  the  plants  are  in  flower, 
but  when  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  it  may  be 
repe.ated.  More  water  will  also  be  required  at 
the  roots,  but  at  no  time  should  they  be  over- 
watered,  for  few  plants  suffer  more  from  this  than 
the  Orange.  When  once  the  plants  become  un- 
healthy they  are  very  difficult  to  resuscitate  : 
therefore,  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  pots  thoroughly  drained  at  the  time  of  pot- 
ting. Oranges  will  not  stand  the  bright  sunlight 
under  glass,  their  foliage  being  apt  to  get  scalded  ; 
therefore,  shading  of  some  kind  should  be  pro- 
vided during  the  height  of  the  summer.  In  many 
old  gardens  there  are  places  known  by  the  name 
of  the  orangery,  but  these  half-lighted,  ill- 
ventilated  structures  are  net  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  fruit  and  for  bringing  it 
to  that  state  of  perfection  so  desirable  when 
an  attempt  is  made  at  its  production.  Span- 
roofed  houses  running  north  and  south  are 
far  preferable,  and  these  should  have  sufficient 
hot- water  pipes  to  maintain  the  desired  tempera- 
ture without  the  necessity  of  having  to  heat  them 
to  excess,  as  too  much  fire  heat  would  be  sure  to 
bring  on  insect  pests. 

GrAVA. — This  fruit,  like  the  preceding,  is  not 
so  generally  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for 
when  well  grown  it  makes  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  autumn  and  winter  dessert.  If  planted  out 
at  the  back  of  an  early  vinery,  where  not  too  much 
shaded,  the  plants  will  usually  thrive  and  fruit 
freely,  or  if  planted  against  the  end  of  the  house 
and  trained  to  wires,  good  fruit  maj'  be  grown. 
The  soil  most  suitable  is  that  of  a  light,  sandy 
nature.  If  it  be  at  all  close  a  little  peat  should  be 
added,  as  the  plants  will  not  root  freely  into  heavy 
loam.  When  planted  in  such  structures  the  fruit 
usually  ripens  in  the  autumn  and  continues  to  do 
so  through  the  early  winter  months.  The  Guava, 
however,  makes  a  good  companion  for  the  Orange, 
as  both  succeed  well  together.  Where  any  plants 
require  potting,  this  should  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once  :  the  soil  should  be  made  firm  round  their 
roots  to  prevent  over-luxuriance.  Thin  out  the 
shoots  that  they  do  not  overcrowd  each  other, 
for,  being  evergreen  plants,  the  wood  will  not 
get  thoroughly  ripened  if  allowed  to  remain  too 
thickly  together. 

Ptivsalis  edui.ts  (Cape  Gooseberry). — Many 
people  are  fond  of  this,  and  where  accommodation 
can  be  provided  a  few  plants  may  be  grown.  It 
will  thrive  well  on  the  back  wall  of  a  Peach  house 


trained  to  the  trellis,  or  it  may  be  grown  in  pots. 
Full  sunlight  must  be  afforded  it,  otherwise  the 
fruit  will  not  set  satisfactorily.  To  increase  the 
stock,  cuttings  are  preferable  to  seed,  as  the 
plants  do  not  run  so  much  to  wood.  The  present  is 
a  good  time  to  take  them,  selecting  the  points  of 
the  young  growths  which  will  root  readily  in  heat. 
When  rooted,  pot  them  off  singly  and  grow  them 
on  till  large  enough  for  planting  out.  Plants 
trained  against  walls  should  have  their  shoots 
thinned  out  where  they  have  not  already  received 
attention,  and  be  afterwards  tied  into  position. 

H.  C.  Prixsep. 


Flower  Garden. 


SUN  VERSUS  SHADE  FOR  HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

I  HAVE  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge 
on  this  subject  with  considerable  interest,  ani 
quite  agree  with  much  that  has  been  advanced, 
particularly  with  regard  to  many  alpine  plants, 
Ferns,  and  the  like.  My  first  lesson  in  this  direc- 
tion 1  had  quite  accidentally  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write  I  was 
engaged  in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Parker,  of  Tooting,  and  here  it  was  the  custom  to 
plunge  all  the  dwarfer  alpines  in  one  set  of  beds 
and  the  taller  subjects  also  by  themselves.  The 
whole  were  grown  fully  exposed  in  the  open  in 
pots  plunged  in  a  reddish  sand.  Many  things 
did  very  well  in  these  beds,  but  the  dwarf  Phloxes, 
particularly  Nelsoni,  frondosa  and  setacea,  were 
more  or  less  a  failure.  At  the  best  of  times  in 
these  open,  sunny  beds  these  Phloxes  never  made 
any  headway,  and  it  often  happened  that  plants 
had  to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  When  I  left  Mr. 
Parker,  to  take  charge  of  the  herbaceous  depart- 
ment for  Messrs.  RoUisson,  I  found  many  hedges 
of  Arbor-vitiC-  in  the  hardy  plant  plunging  depart- 
ment. Instead  of  the  fully  exposed  plunging 
ground  to  which  I  had  for  years  been  accustomed, 
1  found  my  new  charge  beside  a  large  lake,  with 
tall  trees  growing  luxuriantly  at  the  waters  edge. 
For  a  length  of  200  feet  or  more  beside  this  lake 
was  a  charming  site  for  a  hardy  fernery  ;  indeed, 
a  very  large  collection  of  Ferns  was  also  in  my 
keeping.  I  make  a  point  of  naming  what  the  spot 
was  specially  suited  for  so  as  to  make  matters 
clear.  And  here,  among  other  things,  these  very 
Phloxes  grew  quite  rampantly  and  with  a  vigour 
altogether  surpassing  any  previous  experience. 
They  rambled  away  from  the  pots,  rooting  freely 
into  the  soil  and  coal  ashes.  And  it  was  just  the 
same  with  the  varieties  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
which,  starved  and  stunted  in  the  full  sunshine 
and  exposure,  were  transformed  into  dense  masses 
of  vigorous  growth,  that  were  simply  sheets  of 
bloom  in  the  earliest  days  of  spring.  There  were 
many  other  instances,  but  those  named  had  been 
so  nearly  a  failure  in  the  one  garden,  and  such  a 
distinct"  success  in  the  other,  that  one  was  com- 
pelled to  see  the  reason  of  it  all. 

To  the  exposed  plants  much  more  water  was 
given  merely  to  keep  them  alive,  and  here  pos- 
sibly in  this  case  much  mischief  was  done.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pliints  grew  and  flourished, 
simply  because  the  ever-welcome  shade  made 
their  surroundings  so  uniform  and  genial  in 
character,  that  even  if  drenched  with  water  and 
with  a  midday  sun  overhead  no  harm  ensued.  The 
lesson  that  I  could  not  help  learning  in  the  case 
of  these  Phloxes  has  been  of  great  help  to  me, 
and  from  time  to  time  I  have  applied  the  shade 
to  many  things  that  otherwise  were  not  happy, 
and  with  much  success.  The  great 
Value  of  Shade 

is  undeniable,  and  this  becomes  intensified  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  sunlight  and  sun- 
heat,  and  correspondingly  so  with  the  amount  of 
moisture  at  hand  and  its  nearness  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  The  Marsh  Marigolds,  for  instance, 
only  perfectly  happy,  it  may  be,  in  wet  ground  or 
near  a  streamlet,  make  a  really  good  display  in 
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heavy,  holding  soil  in  continuous  shade,  and  the 
same  plants  with  their  roots  at  the  very  water's 
edge  revel  in  the  fullest  sunshine.  And  it  is  even 
so,  as  Mr.  Burbidge  has  well  said,  with  all  bog  or 
marsh-loving  plants.  We  fail  to  grow  many  of 
the  alpine  plants  by  reason  of  our  imperfect 
knowledge  ol  their  real  wants.  Because  in  their 
natural  habitats  they  are  found  at  great  altitudes 
we  too  frequently  assume  that  this  means  dryness 
also.  But  who  shall  deny  that  many  of  their  tiny 
root  fibres  are  perhaps  a  yard  away  in  a  deep  and 
even  moist  crevice '.'  During  recent  years  we  have 
heard  of  some  success  attending  the  cultivation 
of  rare  alpine  plants  in  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  is 
scarcely  applicable  to  all  localities  alike.  Many 
species  of  Primula  are  benefited  by  more  moisture 
than  they  usually  receive,  and  if  not  moisture, 
then  shade,  but  always  a  fair  share  of  sunlight 
where  the  moisture  below  is  sure.  I  am  not  here 
alluding  to  such  a  well-known  swamp-loving  kind 
as  P.  sikkimensis,  but  rather  to  the  dwarfer  sec- 
tion as  a  whole.  Here  in  the  south  of  England 
the  only  way  to  grow  the  old  double  crimson 
Pompadour  Primrose  is  never  to  let  it  feel  a  ray  of 
sunlight  and  to  deluge  it  overhead  with  moisture. 
Grown  ir.  a  cold  frame  absolutely  obscured  from 
sunlight,  heavily  shaded  into  the  bargain,  and  in 
rich  soil  I  have  grown  this  fine  old  Primrose  to 
peifection.  A  lot  of  trouble  all  this  may  appear 
for  a  Primrose,  but  without  some  such  care  this 
rate  old  plant  soon  vanishes.  I  have  planted 
it  repeatedly  otherwise,  only  to  see  it  struggle  and 
die,  and,  as  further  demonstrating  Mr.  Burbidge's 
remarks,  this  plant  grows  quite  well  with  ordinary 
care  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  Then,  again,  among 
alpines  many  of  the  crustaceous  Saxifrages  de- 
light in  shady  p'aces  all  the  summer  long,  and, 
indeed,  make  much  more  rapid  headway  and  need 
less  attention  in  shade  than  in  sunny  spots,  while 
the  mossy  section,  also  oppositifolia,  Hirculus  and 
others,  revel  in  either  shade  or  moisture. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  exceptiona'.  ex- 
perience or  not,  but  I  have  never  been  successful 
with  Raraondia  in  full  sunshine  and  plentiful 
supplies  of  moisture.  As  a  rule,  root  moisture 
more  than  compersates  for  shade  and  many  things 
assume  greater  vigour,  but  in  my  experience 
these  Ramondias  have  a  decided  preference  for 
shade  and  are  not  otherwise  satisfied.  Broadly 
speaking,  I  believe  cultivators  of  alpine  plants 
would  be  far  more  successful  generally  in  growing 
the  majority  in  the  bog  garden  in  the  drier  parts, 
where  they  could  enjoy  the  moisture  supplied 
them  without  that  saturation  and  souring  that, 
sooner  or  later,  overtake  plants  in  pots.  In  such 
a  place  these  things  at  least  would  be  far  happier 
in  full  sunshine,  and  infinitely  more  secure  than 
in  many  so-calltd  reck  gardens. 

The  subject,  however,  is  a  very  broad  and  far- 
reaching  one,  and  experiences  with  certain  plants 
will  be  almost  as  varied  as  are  soils  and  localities. 
Where  moisture  abounds  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  secure  abundant  growth  in  any  variety 
of  soil  or  position.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


Christinas  Boses. — Clumps  of  this  most  use- 
ful plant,  whether  in  open  borders  or  pots,  seem, 
like  many  other  things,  to  have  benefited  by  the 
exceptional  warmth  of  September  last,  as  blooms 
are  not  only  being  produced  in  great  numbers, 
but  of  extra  good  qjality  also.  1  find  it  beet  if 
the  plants  are  in  fairly  large  pots  and  healthy  not 
to  disturb  them  often,  but  to  assist  growth  each 
summer  with  weak  farmyard  liquid.  I  formerly 
placed  them  behind  a  north  wall  for  the  summer, 
but  after  our  seasons  became  less  sunny  the  plants 
neither  grew  nor  bloomed  so  well.  For  the  last 
two  seasons  I  have  stood  the  pots  on  bricks  on  the 
north  side  of  espalier  fruit  trees.  Thus  they  are 
shaded  from  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  yet  receive 
sufficient  between  the  trees  to  strengthen  and 
ripen  up  the  growth.  Nothing  suffers  sooner  from 
stagnation  than  the  roots  of  Christmas  Roses.  I 
recently  saw  a  batch  of  plants  that  were  at  one 
time  the  envy  of  every  gardener  in  the  neighbour- 
hood all  but  ruined  by  the  pots  being  stood  on  a 
board  and  indiscriminately  watered.  The  balls  had 
become  waterlogged  and  sour  and  the  roots  had 


rotted.  All  plants  of  any  weight  should  be  stood 
on  bricks  or  blocks  of  wood,  using  two  to  each 
pot,  so  that  the  hole  at  the  base  is  quite  clear. — 
J.  C.  ' 

The  Algerian  Iris  (I.  stylosa).— If  repeatedly 
writing  in  favour  of  a  plant  tends  to  make  it  be- 
come popular,  this  should  be  one  of  the  commonest 
plants  in  gardens.  But  it  is  not  so,  for  in  nine  out 
of  ten  gardens  it  has  never  been  heard  of.  What 
beauty  and  fragrance  are  lost  from  open-air  gardens 
in  winter  by  the  absence  of  such  a  plant.  No  plant 
so  persistently  flowers  as  this  ;  for  several  weeks 
past  it  has  been  throwing  up  flower  buds  which 
open  in  succession.  Its  large  purple  flowers,  sweet 
perfume  and  rich  grassy  foliage  make  it  a  first-rate 
plant,  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  grow.  All  it  asks 
for  is  a  border  of  light  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  hot- 
house where  no  doubt  a  little  heat  comes  through 
the  wall.  Here  it  flourishes  in  company  with 
Belladonna  Lilies,  Guernsey  Lilies  and  such  like 
plants  that  flourish  in  the  open  air  with  just  the 
protection  of  a  warm  wall.  This  Iris  was  illus- 
trated in  colour  in  The  Garden  some  years  ago, 
and  again  recently  it  has  been  figured  in  variety, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  any  more  common 
than  then.— W.  G. 


DISEASES  IN  DAFFODILS. 

To  Mr.  J.  Wood's  inquiry  at  page  5  concerning 
the  above  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  My 
answer  to  the  first  question — "  Is  basal  rot  con- 
nected with  the  grub  pest  ? " — I  say  emphatically, 
no.  On  the  best  authority  we  have  it  that  the 
grub  in  question  results  from  the  Narcissus  fly 
(Merodon  equestris),  but  perhaps  the  most  con- 
vincing of  all  tests  as  to  any  possible  connection 
between  the  grub  and  basal  disease  may  be  carried 
out  in  the  month  of  August  in  each  year.  By 
immersing  diseased  or  grub-stricken  bulbs  in 
water  for  several  days,  the  grub  at  this  early  date 
will  have  done  but  little  real  mischief  to  the  heart 
of  the  bulb,  particularly  if  an  entry  has  been  made 
at  the  apex.  By  removing  the  grub  early  in 
August — and  provided  this  is  sufliciently  early  to 
prevent  any  material  mischief  within,  and  also 
provided  the  bulb  was  in  other  respects  healthy 
— the  bulb  so  aflTected  with  grub  would  start  root- 
ing in  the  usual  course  later  on  ;  but  where  the 
grub  is  left  to  pursue  its  work  of  destruction,  the 
bulb  which  is  attacked  is  completely  ruined  in  one 
season.  Basal  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently takes  from  one  to  three  years,  during 
which  period  the  bulbs  continue  to  decline  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  there  may  be  oflFseta  connected 
with  any  paitieular  bulb  that,  not  being  touched 
by  the  maggot,  root  and  grow  in  the  usual  way. 
This,  I  think,  simply  illustrates  that  no  real 
disease  is  in  existence. 

Some  year.-i  ago  I  purchased  15  000  floweiing 
bulbs  of  Narcissus  princeps.  Having  previously 
purchased  largely  from  the  same  source  with  every 
satisfaction,  I  did  not  resort  to  any  test  methods 
when  this  large  lot  came  to  hand,  but  when  the 
growing  season  came  on  and  the  bulbs  started 
irregularly  into  growth,  it  was  at  once  clear  to  my 
mind  that  something  was  wrong,  and  a  little 
search  revealed  the  cause  ;  in  fact,  I  had  got  a 
rather  numerous  importation  of  maggot  with  the 
bulbs.  Unfortunately,  I  was  in  a  delicate  state  of 
health  at  the  time,  and  the  discovery  was  too  late 
to  save  many  of  the  flowering  bulbs  ;  the  bulbs, 
however,  being  large,  had  one,  and  many  of  them 
two  offsets  attached.  These  latter  made  their 
usual  leaf-growth  in  due  course,  while  the  mother 
or  central  bulb  was  a  mere  husk  of  its  former 
self.  Now,  as  proving  that  no  real  disease 
existed,  a  portion  of  these  offsets  has  since  de- 
veloped bulbs  of  flowering  size,  and  before  these 
lines  reach  the  readers  of  The  Gakden  will  have 
their  blossoms  expanding  under  glass  ;  but  had 
there  been  any  link  connecting  the  basal  disease 
with  the  maggot,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  these  offsets  to  have  so  entirely  escaped,  while 
the  central  flowering  bulb  was  entirely  devoured. 
In  a  few  instances  the  maggot  had  bored  through 
the  side,  and  in  this  case  the  offset  also  perished. 
Nor  can  I  scarcely  agree  with  Mr.  Wood  when 


he  says,  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  grub, 
that  "  in  both  cases  there  is  basal  decay ;" 
and  later  on  the  "  rusty  decay  "  is  also 
referred  to.  This  latter  remark  leads  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  considerable  confusion  among 
the  growers  of  Narcissi  as  to  what  basal  disease 
really  is.  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  this  "rusty  deciy  "  was  in  existence  long 
before  the  Narcissus  fly  deposited  the  egg  that 
eventually  gave  risa  to  the  maggot  or  grub  which 
generally  makes  very  short  work  of  any  Dalfodil 
into  which  it  enters.  In  the  autumn  of  1895  I  took 
a  series  of  bulbs  to  the  editor  of  The  Garden  for 
the  express  purpose  of  displaying  th-s  rusty 
disease.  The  bulbs  referred  to  illustrated  this  rusty 
disease  from  quite  a  small  beginning,  and  it 
showed  quite  plainly  that  its  action  on  the  basal 
part  of  the  bulb  was  such  as  to  hermetically  seal 
it  for  the  time.  Some  of  the  smaller  bulbs  were 
thus  helplessly  sealed.  But  the  very  largest  of 
the  lot,  from  their  increased  internal  vigour,  as  I 
take  it— for  it  was  difficult  to  trace  any  other 
cause— had  the  base  cleft  asunder  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  heart  or  centre  of  the  bulb  protruded, 
revealing  in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  according  to 
the  size  of  each,  the  germ  of  the  ensuing  year's 
growth.  Now  each  of  these  bulbs  had  this  ruaty 
disease  at  the  base,  but  in  other  respects  it  win 
healthy  and  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Indeed,  the  rust 
was  confined  to  the  base  only,  while  those  bulbs 
that  had  burst  open  at  the  base  displayed  tunics 
perfectly  healthy  internally,  and  the  rust,  ob- 
viously a  warty  excrescence,  externally.  Nor 
was  there  any  trace  of  maggot  in  any  of  the  bulbs 
referred  to.  I  hold  that  a  grub-stricken  bulb  may 
be  quite  free  from  any  disease.  At  the  same  time 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  fly  always  deposits 
its  eggs  on  perfectly  healthy  examples  or  the  re- 
verse. Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  where  an 
entry  is  made  at  the  apex  the  egg  is  deposited 
either  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf  growth  or  in  the 
hollow  part  of  the  flowering  .stem.  At  any  rate 
I  have  repeatedly  noticed  the  fly  in  such  posi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  grub  enters 
from  the  base  or  the  side,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
I  imagine  the  larvas  have  either  been  originally  de- 
positpd  on  the  soil,  or,  dislodged  from  the  plant, 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  from  this  find  by  natural 
instinct  their  way  into  the  bulb.  Bulbs  that 
have  for  some  considerable  time  contained  maggot 
are  easily  detected  by  the  colour,  as  the  latter 
quickly  lose  their  fresh-looking  appearance  and 
assume  a  dull,  leaden  hue  easily  seen  by  the  ex- 
perienced. Later  on,  of  course,  when  the  grub 
has  finished  its  work,  all  that  remains  of  a  once 
perfectly  sound  bulb  is  a  small  quantity  of  a  rotten 
brown-coloured,  paste-like  substance,  the  grub 
often  still  enveloped  therein.  I  have  shown  that 
the  rust  is  quite  distinct  from  the  grub  pest,  but 
as  to  cause  ii  a  mystery.  Happily,  in  my  own  case 
this  rust  is  very  rare.  Indeed,  bulbs  once  alHicted 
with  it  lose  it  altogether  in  my  soil  here.  This 
fact  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Tenby  Daffodil 
(Narcissus  obvallaris).  Four  years  ago  I  got  a 
lot  of  it,  and  many  hundreds  of  bulbs  were  thus 
affected.  To  day  I  have  not  as  many  dozen  with 
rust,  while  the  stock  is  much  larger.  There 
is  perhaps  no  Narcissus  more  difficult  to  buy 
absolutely  healthy  than  this,  a  fact  largely  due, 
I  believe,  to  a  possible  deficiency  in  the  soil. 

But  now  comes  the  question  as  to  the  actual 
cause  of  basal  disease,  and  which  I  have  said  is 
not  connected  wiih  either  grub  or  rust.  But  when 
I  say  it  is  not  connected,  I  mean  that  it  is  not 
attributable  to  one  and  the  same  cause  ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  two  may 
be  found  frequently  on  one  bulb.  And  it  is  jast 
this  fact,  no  doubt,  that  has  led  Mr.  Wood  astray. 
What  we  know  as  basal  rot  is  undoubtedly  caused 
by  mites  working  in  little  colonies  internally  and 
around  the  basal  part.  In  this  way  a  psrfect  ex- 
cavation is  made,  and,  as  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, only  portions  of  the  membrane  remain.  I 
have  found  these  boring  mites  busy  as  bees  on 
apparently  perfectly  healthy  bulbs,  even  on  N. 
bitiorus,  bulbs  of  which,  together  with  others  of 
the  Tenby  Dall'odil,  I  placed  on  the  table  before 
the   Narcissus  committee  of  the  R.H.S.     These 
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bulbs  eventually  came  before  the  scientific  com- 
mittee, when  my  views  were  confirmed.  I  regret 
at  the  moment  being  unable  to  find  the  report  of 
the  scientist  who  examined  the  bulbs  in  question, 
as  Mr.  Wood  may  have  found  it  of  interest.  But 
these  mites  are  almost  always  present  in  Ard-Righ, 
obvallaris,  spurius,  &c.,  either  few  or  many,  but 
being  exceedingly  minute  and  colourless  bodies, 
are  often  overlooked.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
vious to  all  who  have  watched  them  under  the 
microscope  that  bulbs  with  a  subterranean  tunnel 
inserted  in  them,  so  to  speak,  must  sooner  or  later 
perish.  Yet  this  is  exactly  their  mode  of  proce- 
dure, and  the  end  of  it  all  we  know  as  basal  rot. 
It  would  appear  that  these  mites  eat  their  way 
around  the  rooting  circle  internally,  and  thus  it  is 
we  often  see  bulbs  with  roots  on  one  side  only, 
while  on  the  other  no  attemjit  has  been  made  lo 
put  them  forth — in  fact,  the  roots  no  longer  exist. 

The  only  remedy  that  I  know  to  be  of  use  is 
early  and  annual  lifting,  giving  the  bulbs  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  full  exposure.  Indeed,  for 
the  kinds  named  this  is  essential  to  continued 
health,  and  if  coupled  with  a  long  resting  season, 
absolutely  dry  and  out  of  ground,  the  bulbs  may 
be  kept  healthy  for  many  years.  Singularly 
enough,  the  poeticus  kinds  appear  to  enjoy  im- 
munity from  this  troublesome  pest,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  reason  unless  it  be,  as  I  stated 
seme  years  ago,  that  the  flesh  of  these  bulbs  is 
distasteful  to  the  mite  in  question.  It  has  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  do  with  vigorous  growth,  as  in 
Ard-Righ  we  have  quite  a  strong  grower  when  in 
good  health,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  so-called  basal  rot.  On  the  other  hand,  N. 
poeticus  ornatus  is  among  the  more  frail,  still  it 
is  quite  free  from  this  pest,  and  in  most  soils  may 
be  left  year  after  year,  and  benefit  thereby  into 
the  bargain.  E.  Jenkin.s. 

Hampton  Hill. 

P.S. — Since  sending  you  my  opinion  concerning 
the  above  I  see  Mr.  WoUey-Dod  has  given  his  views 
at  page  69  of  The  Garden.  Mr.  Uod  concludes 
by  saying :  "  In  short,  there  is  no  definite  cause  or 
cure  tor  basal  rot,"  and  it  is  with  the  first  part  of 
this  sentence  that  I  entirely  disagree.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Michael  (which  I  had  previously  mislaid) 
at  page  27  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  vol.  xy.,  for  January,  IbO.*).  Some 
bulbs  of  Daffodils  were  submitted  to  the  scientific 
committee,  and  Mr.  Michael  reports  as  follows  : — 

I  find  two  species  of  Afarus  in  large  numbers,  either 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  damage.  Both 
are  most  injurious  crcatuies  and  commonce  destruction 
npon  licaltby  plants.  One  is  thelargeand  conspicuous 
lUiizoglypbus  (species  probably  echinopus,  but  there 
was  10  adult  male  specimen,  without  which  the 
species  cannot  be  determioed  lor  certain).  This  is 
a  well  -  known  destroyer  of  bulbs.  The  other, 
which  occurs  in  great  numberi',  is  extremely  minute 
and  not  to  be  detected  without  a  niicroscopp  ;   it  is  a 

Tareonymus All   species    of    this    genus    are 

most  destructive.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  their 
existence  has  been  detected  on  account  of  their  small 
size,  the  transparent  and  colourless  nature  of  their 
bodies,  and  their  habit  of  burrowing  into  leaies,  stalks, 
>tc.  I  should  say  that  in  this  case  they  were  doing 
even  more  dam?ge  than  the  Rhizoglyphus.  This  is,  1 
believe,  the  first  instance  of  Tarsonymus  being  found 
in  subterranean  structures.  A  ?p€c"ies  of  this  genus 
(T.  Buxi)  destroyed  every  Box  tree  in  Turin. 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Dod  reijuires  a  more 
"definite  cause"  than  is  contained  in  the  above 
report,  and  when  we  are  told  that  such  and  such 
thmgs  are  "well-known  destroyers  of  bulbs?" 
The  bulbs  referred  to  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Narcissus  committee  by  myself,  but  before  doing 
this  I  had  distinctly  and  repeatedly— in  company 
with  a  medical  gentleman  and  the  aid  of  the 
microscope— seen  these  things  at  work  upon  what 
are  usually  termed  perfectly  healthy  bulbs.  Their 
work  of  destruction  is  eating  away  the  basal  tunic, 
and  in  reality  detaching  this  from  the  root-stock. 
The  tunic  thus  detached  is  hopelessly  ruined,  and 
if,  as  often  happens,  it  is  an  inner  tunic  thus 
destroyed,  all  tores  and  conditions  of  disease  may 
result,  and  that  quickly. 


SENECIO  PULCHER. 
Ix  the  )ierbaceou8  border  this  handsome  com- 
posite is  quite  indispensable,  especially  as  it 
blooms  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  most  of 
the  good  flowering  plants  are  on  tlie  wane. 
Before  this  fine  acquisition  came  to  our  gardens 
the  latter  were  devoid  of  the  very  exceptional 
colour  which  the  flowers  provide.  Indeed,  though 
we  had  approaches  to  it  in  some  of  the  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  jjerhaps  in 
that  other  tine  perennial,  Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
we  had  nothing  to  compare  with  this  Senecio, 


Hmecio  puUlivr.     i'r^ia  a  phttugraph  icnt  by  Miss  Willmott. 


whether  in  the  large  handsome  blossoms  or  in 
the  generally  picturesijue  character  of  the  plant 
as  a  whole.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  its  fine 
qualities,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
known  to  our  gardens  for  a  score  of  years  or 
more,  it  cannot  be  said  of  it  generally  that  the 
best  use  is  made  of  it  ;  for,  in  truth,  there  are 
very  few  plants  possessed  of  the  needful  charac- 
teristics for  eflective  picturesque  grouping  in  1 
gardens  in  the  same  degree  as  in  this  !>enecio. 
Essentially  a  plant  for  providing  bold  and  tell- 


ing effects,  and  one  that  may  be  increased  to 
almost  any  extent,  this  handsome  Groundsel 
should  be  freely  planted.  Provide  it  always 
with  a  good  depth  of  sandy  loam  to  root  into, 
but  not  over-enriched  by  gross  crude  manures. 
In  some  gardens  I  am  aware  thLs  plant  has  not 
given  satisfaction,  a  fact  largely  due  perhaps  to 
the  indifferent  material  .supplied,  and  also  to 
planting  at  a  wrong  time.  I  have  seen  many 
tine-looking  plants  of  it  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  in  the  month  of  May  for  the  execution 
of  orders  that  left  alone  would  have  flowered 
splendidly  ;  but  the  large 
fleshy  roots  and  great 
leaves  of  this  plant  would 
at  such  a  time  receive  a 
check  that  would  require 
a  long  time  to  get  over. 
Indeed,  regarded  from 
an  all-round  standpoint, 
it  is  by  no  means  well 
suited  to  transplanting  in 
this  way.  A  much  smaller 
plant  established  in  a  pot 
would  make  rapid  pro- 
gress when  put  o\it  into 
good  ground,  and  I  would 
recommend  intending  plan- 
ters who  desire  the  best 
results  to  obtain  good  es- 
tablished plants  in  pots. 
Another  frequent  source 
of  failure  with  this  com- 
posite is  letting  it  take  care 
of  itself  too  much.  By 
this  I  mean  that  it  is  one 
of  those  .subjects  that  can 
be  vastly  improved  by  a 
little  attention  at  the  right 
moment.  Though  quite 
hardy  in  many  localities, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  pass 
safely  through  such  a  try- 
ing time  as  January  and 
February,  18'.1.5,  and  in- 
deed at  other  times  less 
severe  I  have  known  the 
old  plants  to  present  a 
very  shaky  appearance 
when  the  winter  is  past. 
To  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  it  is  always 
best  to  winter  a  reserve 
batch  in  pots  in  cold 
frames.  These  may  be  put 
into  their  permanent  places 
when  severe  weather  has. 
j)assed. 

Excellent  results  may 
be  obtained  where  large 
groups  are  required  by 
raising  stock  from  root 
cuttings  each  year.  Insert 
the  root  cuttings  during 
winter,  preferably  January 
or  February,  and,  given  a 
warm  greenhouse  treat- 
ment with  slight  bottom 
heat,  the  young  roots  wOl 
be  ready  for  potting  off 
singly  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  largest 
and  strongest  may  be  pushed  forward  briskly  to 
form  a  batch  for  flowering  in  the  ensuing  autumn, 
while  the  remainder  when  ready  may  be  potted 
into  5-inch  pots  to  form  a  reserve  batch  lor  the 
year  following.  If  we  were  sure  of  our  winters  I 
would  unhesitatingly  suggest  that  the  whole  be 
planted  out  early  in  spring  as  soon  as  ready. 
But  where  this  is  done  it  often  happens  that 
the  weaker  'plants  are  only  just  pushing  the 
flower-spike  with  the  arrival  of  autumn  frost, 
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and  such  plants  succumb  more  readily  to  winter 
frost.  By  keeping  the  smaller  plants  iu  pots 
the  first  winter  good  flowering  plants  are  as- 
sured in  the  second  year.  The  rich  and  telling 
effect  produced  by  the  large,  handsome  rosy 
purple  blossoms  is  unique.  Fifty  or  more 
planted  in  a  group  will  constitute  a  display 
not  easily  forgotten,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  large  stock  may  be  secured  in 
one  season  from  a  single  plant  by  means  of  root 
•cuttings,  it  will  be  seen  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  securing  a  good  display  each  year.  Seeds 
are  only  rarely  offered  in  lists  and  are  seldom 
of  good  quality,  and  it  is,  therefore,  fortunate 
that  so  worthy  a  plant  can  be  so  abundantly  and 
€asily  increased  otherwise.  K.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Propagating. — Although  by  a  judicious  intro- 
duction of  good  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals 
the  stock  of  bedding  stuff  required  is  annually 
reduced,  there  are  yet  some  things  that  one  can 
haidly  do  without,  and  as  their  propagation  must 
soon  commence,  old  stock  plants  if  not  already  in 
warmth  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  same  in  order 
that  one  may  secure  nice  young  cuttings.  Can- 
nell's  dwarf  Ageratum  is  one  plant  of  which 
there  are  eeldom  any  to  spare,  and  owing  to  its 
free-flowering  properties  the  demand  for  autumn 
cuttings  invcriably  exceeded  the  supply  ;  in  fact 
young  growth  is  often  hardly  obtainable.  I  find, 
however,  the  dilficulty  may  be  surmounted  by 
lifting  some  of  the  old  plants,  keeping  them  cool 
and  quite  dry  through  the  winter,  and  starting 
them  in  warmth  early  in  the  year.  It  is  a  plant 
of  kindly  habit,  covering  the  ground  quickly  and 
well  and  flowering  right  away  till  the  advent  of 
frost.  It  was  by  far  the  best  late  season  plant  of 
this  shade  in  1893  and  1895,  holding  out  long  after 
purple  and  light  blue  Tufted  Pansies  and  Lobelias 
were  past  and  gone.  There  are  few  more  accept- 
able summer  flowers  than  the  Heliotrope,  and  as 
this  may  be  used  in  so  many  different  ways  a 
good  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  inserted.  I  saw 
a  capital  variety  used  last  summer  as  a  carpet  to 
two  larger  beds  of  standard  Roses,  the  latter 
being  rather  thinly  planted.  Some  of  the  Helio- 
tropes were  slightly  pegged.  Strong  shoots  were 
tied  to  the  stems  of  the  Roses,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  these  were  flowering  away 
nearly  up  to  the  heads  of  the  Roses.  A  mixture 
of  Centaurea  candidissima  and  Heliotrope  will 
give  a  pleasing  combination,  and  the  latter  also 
associates  well  with  the  old  Cuphea  platy- 
centra.  Three  useful  plants  for  poor  ground 
and  in  dry  seasons  will  be  found  in  Gazania 
splendens,  Tropa'olum  Vesuvius  and  T.  Mrs. 
Clibran,  the  last  especially  supplying  a  shade 
of  colour  that  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any 
other  plant.  A  fine  contrast  is  afforded  by 
grouping  this  with  Iresine  Lindeni,  or,  better 
still,  round  bold  clumps  of  Lobelia  fulgens.  Un- 
less a  particularly  good  strain  of  Petunias  is  to 
hand,  these  plants  are  best  raised  from  seed,  the 
strong  or  the  dwarf  sections  being  planted  to  suit 
the  size  of  beds.  An  exceptionally  good  combina- 
tion for  large  beds  will  be  found  in  a  thoroughly 
good  strain  of  a  vigorous  purple  Petunia  as  a 
carpet  to  some  well-grown  plants  of  Abutilon 
marmoratum.  So  far  as  Pelargoniums  are  con- 
cerned, it  may,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the 
time  has  come  when  their  culture  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  only  those  particular  varieties  that 
one  cannot  well  dispense  with  being  grown.  The 
best  scented  forms,  both  plain  leaved  and  varie- 
gated. Golden  Harry  Hieover  and  Manglesi  for 
carpeting,  and  West  Brighton  Gem  and  Surprise 
for  small  beds,  invariably  come  in  very  acceptable, 
nor  must  the  best  types  of  the  Ivy-leaved  varie- 
ties be  omitted,  as  charming  beds  can  be  made 
wi.th  these  if  at  planting  time  a  few  twigs  in  a 
pyramidal  form  are  inserted  at  intervals,  a  plant  or 
two  being  put  in  close  up  to  the  little  mounds  of 
twigs  and  the  first  shoots  directed  over  the  same. 
One  gets  by  this  means  nice  irregular  mounds  of 
colour  to  break  the  flat  surface. 


Sweet  Pe.\s. — To  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  all 
depends  for  what  purpose  they  are  required.  If 
to  sow  in  rows  mainly  for  cutting,  a  good  mixture 
of  selfs  and  fancies  cannot  be  beaten  ;  but  if  for 
any  prominent  place  in  the  flower  garden,  I  take 
it  one  cannot  do  better  than  sow  the  best  selfs  in 
separate  colours.  If  one  has  an  extra-sized  bed  in 
a  position  where  height  is  desirable,  it  may  safely 
be  filled  for  a  season  with  Sweet  Peas.  Sow  in  large 
circles — 4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  is  not  too 
much — making  a  special  study  of  a  happy  contrast 
of  colour.  I  have  not  grown  the  latest  novelties, 
and  consequently  cannot  personally  recommend 
them.  The  following  are,  however,  first-rate : 
Mrs.  Sankey,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Lady  Penzance, 
Her  Majesty,  Firefly,  Splendour,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Captain  of  the  Blues  and  Stanley.  A  fair  amount 
of  space  should  be  allowed  between  the  circles, 
and  this  may  be  thinly  sown  with  some  dwarf 
annual,  one  of  the  Linarias  or  Mignonette.  The 
thin  sowing  is  necessary  because  space  must  be 
left  to  allow  for  getting  round  the  circles  to 
promptly  remove  any  seed-pods,  this,  together 
with  good  cultivation,  being  absolutely  essential 
to  secure  a  long  flowering  season.  I  should  not 
consider  a  great  quantity  of  manure  in  the  ground 
necessary  provided  the  soil  was  fairly  good, 
rather  on  the  stiff  side.  There  should  also  be 
deep  tilth  and  a  moderately  firm  seed  bed.  Given 
a  damp  spring,  no  exterior  aid  is  necessary  until 
the  first  flowers  are  showing.  A  good  mulching 
should  then  be  applied,  no  slight  affair,  but  a 
heavy  dressing,  say  3  inches  in  thickness,  of  the 
best  manure  obtainable,  or  if  this  is  not  forth- 
coming, the  surface  may  be  lightly  pricked  over, 
a  liberal  dose  of  some  good  artiiicial  manure 
being  given,  with  a  top-dressing  of  loose  litter  or 
rough  leaf- soil  over  the  same. 

Hardy  shrubs. — In  places  where  a  few  hardy 
deciduous  shrubs,  such  as  Azaleas,  Staphyleas, 
Ribes,  Philadelphus,  shrubby  Spiraeas,  and  the 
larger  Deutzias,  &o.,  are  grown  for  forcing  they 
are  often  found  acceptable  for  planting  afterwards 
in  various  sites  in  pleasure  grounds,  and  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  required  it  may  be  well  to 
give  the  reminder  that  they  ought  to  receive 
careful  treatment  for  a  time  after  they  leave  the 
conservatory.  Instead  of  placing  them  directly 
in  the  open,  they  ought,  failing  house  room,  to  get 
the  benefit  of  an  extemporised  frame  where  they 
can  receive  both  side  and  top  protection,  which 
may  consist  of  mats  or  cloths,  failing  glass  lights. 
The  young  growth  already  well  on  the  move  on 
such  plants  is  nipped  hard  back  as  much  by  keen 
winds  as  by  frost  if  directly  exposed  to  their  in- 
fluence, and  the  plant  itself  so  shaken  that  it 
will  make  little  progress  for  two  or  three  seasons 
in  its  outdoor  quarters.  If  there  are  any  standards 
among  such  plants  they  must  be  placed  in  a  cool 
house  for  a  time,  as  they  are  a  great  help  to  the 
bushes  in  the  formation  of  nice  outdoor  beds.  A 
mixture  of  these  with  bushes,  for  instance  in 
large  clumps  of  Hydrangea  paniculata,  is  a  very 
pleasing  feature.  E.  Bdrrell. 

Claremord. 


liilium  aaratum. — My  experience  of  this  Lily 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  as  follows  :  If  really  good 
imported  bulbs  are  purchased  and  planted  in  pre- 
pared beds,  they  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily  the 
first  year.  If  left  in  the  beds  or  borders,  a  portion 
will  come  up  the  second  year  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  these  will  flower.  After  this,  no  signs  of 
them  will  be  again  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
after  they  have  flowered  and  the  stems  begin  to 
show  signs  of  death  they  are  taken  up  with 
good  balls  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots,  carefully 
stored  away  in  a  cool  place  out  of  the  way  of 
frost  till  the  present  time,  then  potted  care- 
fully, placed  in  a  frame  and  covered  with  dry 
leaves,  the  lights  being  placed  over  them,  they 
will  start  slowly  into  growth,  and  in  six  weeks  or 
two  months  they  may  be  taken  out  and  placed  in 
a  house  from  which  the  frost  is  kept  out.  Here 
they  will  grow  sturdy  and  may  again  be  returned 
to  the  beds  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June.   They  will  make  a  fine  display  during  August 


and  September  and  will  well  repay  the  little 
trouble  caused.  This  Lily  will  succeed  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  such  places, 
I  presume,  the  soil  is  quite  suitable  and  free  from 
lime,  which  this  Lily  dislikes.  The  bulbs,  which 
were  lifted  from  our  beds  in  October  last,  were 
potted  last  week  and  to  all  appearance  were  as 
good  as  when  planted  in  June  last.  L.  lancifolium 
and  its  varieties  I  treat  in  like  manner  with 
equally  good  results. —  T.  Aksold,  Cirencester 
Jloune,  Gloueesler. 

The  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis  Belladonna) 
in  Yorkshire.  —  Being  an  admirer  of  this  ex- 
quisite autumn  flower,  notes  on  its  culture 
are  always  very  interesting  to  me.  In  these 
gardens  (in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire) 
is  a  narrow  border  about  90  feet  long  in 
front  of  a  stove.  This  is  planted  with  the 
above,  which  produced  200  spikes  last  year, 
many  of  the  umbels  carrying  eleven,  twelve  and 
thirteen  flowers  each.  During  last  autumn  a 
fresh  plantation  was  made  in  a  properly  prepared 
border — this  also  about  90  feet  long,  in  front  of 
the  Pine  stoves — sufficient  bulbs  being  secured 
from  20  feet  of  the  old  border  to  plant  the  new  one. 
It  is  astonishing  to  notice  the  difference  between 
those  planted  in  front  of  the  Pine  stoves,  where 
the  warmth  is  greater  owing  to  the  bottom  heat 
required  for  the  Pines,  and  those  planted  in  front 
of  a  house  in  the  same  range  without  the  heat. 
The  former  are  from  0  inches  to  12  inches  in 
length,  but  the  latter  can  only  just  be  seen,  show- 
ing the  advantages — especially  in  the  north — of 
planting  in  front  of  heated  houses.  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  the  Belladonna  Lily  is  benefited  by 
extra  attention  during  the  growing  season  in  the 
form  of  top-dressing  and  watering.  The  new 
plantation  alluded  to  was  mulched  with  spent 
Mushroom  manure.  I  have  frequentlj'  noticed 
that  several  imperfect  flower-spikes  have  been 
pushed  up  along  with  the  new  leaves,  the  reason 
of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  know. — Jno.  Snell, 
Grimston  Gardens. 

Scillas. — What  bright  interesting  little  bulbous 
plants  these  are,  the  opening  of  their  azure-blue 
flowers  being  doubly  welcome  on  account  of  the 
season  at  which  they  appear.  I  knew  an  old  gar- 
dener who  had  a  batch  of  the  old  Scilla  pra;cox 
growing  in  a  narrow  border  in  front  of  his  fruit 
room  in  the  full  sun,  and  it  was  astonishing  to 
see  with  what  interest  he  annually  watched  for 
the  flower-stems  to  appear  and  blooms  to  open. 
Although  Scillas  do  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
the  foliage  is  much  stouter  and  broader  in  a  com- 
post of  Jight  loam,  leaf-mould  and  rough  sand, 
and  they  seem  to  do  best  when  seldom  disturbed. 
There  are  two  sections  of  Scillas,  the  early  and 
the  late-flowering  ;  of  the  former,  Scilla  sibirica  is 
really  the  best ;  this  variety  is  likewise  more  useful 
for  gentle  forcing  in  pots.  Bifolia,  a  very  dwarf 
blue  variety  and  the  earlier,  is  very  attractive 
grown  in  masses  or  as  an  edging.  Of  the  white 
forms,  bifolia  alba  is  the  best,  but  it  is  at  present 
somewhat  scarce.  Of  the  late-flowering  section 
which  blooms  at  the  end  of  April,  or  in  extra 
shady  situations  early  in  May,  campanulata, 
bright  blue,  campanulata  alba,  with  its  white, 
wax-like  bells,  and  Cimpanulata  rubra,  of  a 
brilliant  red  shade,  are  those  most  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. They  look  well  naturalised  in  woods, 
shrubberies  and  wild  gardens,  and  when  planted 
should  have  a  little  fine  loamy  soil  worked  in  round 
the  bulbs.— J.  C. 

Indian  Piiiks. — We  seem  in  danger  of  losing 
or  dropping  this  old  and  common  appellation  of  a 
beautiful  race  of  garden  flowers.  It  is  being  super- 
seded by  the  specific  termDianthus,  yetitseemsodd 
that  the  family  designation  should  be  so  generally 
applied  in  this  case  and  rarely  in  reference  to 
other  very  widely  grown  members.  We  have 
Carnations,  Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  &c. ,  and  why 
not  retain  for  the  semi-annual  family  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Indian  Pinks.  That  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Heddewigi  section  did  much  to  develop 
the  old  Indian  Pink  strains  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  now  we  have  blooms  more  than  double  the 
size  of  those  common  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
with   far   more   brilliant  colours.     The  ultimat 
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setting  of  colours  has  been  no  easy  matter,  espe- 
cially with  the  dark  hues.  Whites,  both  double 
and  single,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  ready  to 
respond  to  the  florist's  efforts,  but  white  in  these 
flowers  is  not  nearly  so  pleasing  or  effective  as 
are  carmine,  red,  crimson,  maroon,  &c.  Then 
blotched  forms  are  not  easily  induced  to  come 
true  to  character,  but  as  all  of  these  are  so  very 
beautiful  and  they  are  less  required  to  form  floral 
masees,  it  matters  little.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  dark  hues  is  the  rich  crimson  scarlet 
Brilliant.  This  was  originally  selected  from  the 
maroon-crimson  King,  and  has  far  more  colour  in 
it.  These  annual  Pinks  are  not  well  adapted  for 
furnishing  cut  flowers,  but  they  are  very  charm- 
ing in  bods  and  borders.  Seed  sown  in  shallow 
bo.xes  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  early  in  April  L'ives 
strong  plants  to  dibble  out  into  the  open  ground 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  once  well  rooted 
they  bloom  profusely  all  the  summer.  It  is  well 
to  use  a  pair  of  scissors  to  snip  off  the  seed-pods  if 
a  continuance  of  bloom  be  desired.  Plants  put 
out  at  10  inches  apart  each  way  in  good  soil  will 
Boon  grow  into  an  effective  mass. — A.  D. 

SHORT  NOTE.— FLOWER. 


White  Sweet  Peas.— Mrs.  Santpy  ran  in  no 
sense  be  cIis=oJ  as  a  pure  white  Pea.  For  freedom  of 
flowei  ing,  f rasrance,  and  usefulness  for  decoratidn,  Jlrs. 
Sankey  deserves  all  praise.  If  "R.D."  would  groiv 
Blanclie  Burpee,  Emily  Henderson  and  Queen  of 
England  alongside  Jlrs.  Sankey,  he  would  prefer 
cither  of  those  named  to  Mrs.  Sankey. — E.  II. 


has  been  brought  into  existence  besides  this. 
Tlie  object  of  the  different  societies  is  to  "  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  cultivation"  of  the 
"golden  flower."  Exceptional  excellence  cer- 
tainly comes  within  the  scope  of  their  object  ; 
so,  too,  does  the  practical  illustration  of  the 
blossoms  for  decoration.  For  this  reason, 
then,  far  more  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  classes  illustrative  of  their  decorative  value. 
Competitions  .should  be  encouraged,  in  which 
illustrations  should  be  asked  for  whereby  dwell- 
ing-rooms may  be  beautified  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  It  is  the  custom  in  most  establish- 
ments where  large  flcwers  for  exhibition  are 
grown  to  have  a  batch  of  plants  exclusively 
for  cutting.  It  is  with  such  material  as  this  that 
opportunities  should  be  given  to  effect  an  artistic 
arrangement.  Vases,  bowls  and  glasses  in  a 
hundred  and  one  different  shapes  and  forms 
which  are  now  met  with  in  every  household, 


very  often  placed  quite  indiscriminately  to- 
gether, and  their  beauty  is  lest.  I  have  always 
observed  the  value  of  a  wise  choice  of  colours 
and  their  proper  blending  together,  and  lind 
that  blossoms  of  yeUow,  orange,  old  gold  and 
crimson  associate  splendidly  and  form  a  most 
brilliant  and  striking  effect.  By  daylight  they 
are  seen  to  great  advantage,  but  if  really 
effective  results  are  to  be  achieved  by  artificial 
light  with  the  same  combination,  the  yellow- 
flowers  must  be  of  the  richest  and  deepest  col- 
our. There  must  be  rather  more  yellow  blos- 
soms than  of  the  orange  and  old  gold  .shades, 
whilst  the  crimson  should  be  very  bright  and 
a  few  flowers  judiciously  introduced.  The 
selection  of  foliage  for  this  combination  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Nice  long  pieces  of 
light  green  Smilax  and  Asparagus  plumosus  to 
overhang  the  side  of  tall  vases  are  the  most 
effective  subjects  to  use,   together   with   some 


Chrysanthemums. 

ARRANGING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  proper  arrangement  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  vases  is  deserving  of  more  encouragement 
than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years.  At 
most  of  the  large  exhibitions  of  this  very  popu- 
lar flower,  as  a  rule,  nut  more  than  one  class  is 
provided  for  illustrating  the  value  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum as  a  decorative  subject,  and  in  con- 
sequence, such  exhibitions  are  shorn  of  a  large 
amount  of  attractiveness  that  they  might  other- 
wise possess.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  and  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  is  a  very  notable  one.  In  their  en- 
deavourto  further  popularise  their  special  flower 
they  have  during  the  last  few  years  instituted 
classes  in  their  schedule  for  a  number  of  sub- 
jects in  which  the  decorative  value  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum may  be  illustrated.  Tables  of 
wreaths,  bouquets,  sprays,  vases  and  many  other 
designs  have  been  exhibited,  and  also  a  large 
number  of  epergnes  in  which  the  taste  and 
skill  of  the  exhibitor  have  been  amply  exem- 
plified. Vases,  too,  of  this  useful  flower  have 
been  shown  in  large  numbers,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  them  in  most  instances  has  been 
very  striking.  The  majority  of  these  exhibits 
were  of  large  size,  and  would  very  probably 
have  been  much  larger  had  there  not  been  a  re- 
striction as  to  their  height  by  the  wording  of  the 
schedule.  The  practical  uses  to  which  such  ex- 
hibits could  be  put  would  be  as  a  vase  of  flowers 
for  the  hall  or  as  a  drawing-room  decoration, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones,  as  a  vase 
for  the  dinner  table. 

In  this  way  many  useful  object  lessons  have 
been  givf  n.  No  doubt  the  arrangements  by  the 
successful  exhibitors  have  been  to  some  extent 
reproduced  by  those  visitors  specially  interested. 
3Iuch  more  yet  remains  to  be  done  ;  there  is 
still  room  for  further  encouragement  in  the 
decorative  classes  at  almost  every  Chrysan- 
themum show.  One  can  always  admire  an  ex- 
hibit of  cut  blooms  in  which  a  high  st.andard  of 
excellence  has  been  attained,  but  there  are  other 
purposes  for  which  a  Chrysanthemuni   society 


Chrysanthemums  in  a  vase.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane. 


and  which  also  have  to  be  used  in  a  number 
of  ways,  have  to  be  filled  and  refilled  many 
times  during  the  season.  From  want  of  a 
little  information  as  to  the  system  of  arrange- 
ment, and  a  proper  blending  of  the  colours, 
many  of  them  have  frequently  been  far  from 
pleasant.  A  table  might  be  asked  for  in  which 
this  great  variety  of  receptacles  should  be  prac- 
tically illustrated,  and  prizes  ofl'ercd  for  the  best 
arrangement  of  Chrysanthemums  in  them.  At 
local  exhibitions  there  is  little  doubt  that  con- 
siderable interest  would  be  manifested  in  the 
display.  Sprays  of  charming  little  pompon 
blossoms,  and  the  Anemone  pompons  in  par- 
ticular, associated  with  medium-sized  Japanese 
and  incurved  flowers  form  at  once  a  most  de- 
lightful contrast  in  form,  and  by  a  careful  selec- 
tion, a  very  pleasing  blending  of  colours  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  no  uncommon  experience  to 
observe  colours  placed  together  that  do  not 
I  harmonise  in   the   slightest  degree.     They  are 


light  autumn-tinted  pieces  of  Beech.  Aspara- 
gus elegantissimus  is  the  best  for  inserting  here 
and  there  amongst  the  flowers,  and  this  com- 
bined with  Eulalia  japonica  and  yellow-veined 
Croton  leaves,  with  an  occasional  crimson- 
tinted  one,  is  very  rich  indeed.  The  vase  may 
be  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pieces  of 
dried  Grasses  and  a  sprig  or  two  of  highly- 
coloured  Oak.  Another  very  pretty,  yet  chaste 
arrangement  is  that  of  pink  and  white.  The  dull 
lUac-mauve  colours  so  often  met  with  in  Chry- 
santhemums should  not  be  confounded  with  those 
of  the  fiist-mentionei  shade.  Those  readers 
who  know  the  beautiful  colour  of  O.  J.  Quiutus, 
Annie  Clibran,  and  Rosy  Mom  will  at  once 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  their  association  with 
any  of  the  white  flowers.  With  these  colours, 
light  green  foliage,  and  also  that  which  has 
plenty  of  silvery  colouring  in  it.  answer  admir- 
ably with  Eulalia  japonica,  Panicum  variega- 
tum,    and   similar  foliage.     The   lilac,  mauve, 
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and  lilac-mauve  flowers  blend  well  with  those 
of  a  purple  shade,  and  white  flowers  also  may 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  them.  With  these 
colours,  foliage  of  a  silvery  tint  will  be  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  If  a  large  vase  has 
to  be  arranged,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
stems  of  the  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage 
should  be  supported  by  using  strong  wires,  of 
Biiflicient  length,  to  keep  the  blossoms  in  any 
desired  position.  The  wires  should  be  care- 
fully concealed,  or  they  w  ould  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  arrangement.  A  few  leaves  only 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  .stem,  and 
these,  of  course,  must  be  those  nearest  to  the 
flower.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum leaves  is  not  removed,  the  blossom  will 
collapse  comparatively  quickly.  For  general 
purposes  four  or  five  leaves  will  be  quite  enough 
to  lend  efi^ect  to  the  arrangement. 

Considerable  assistance  is  obtained  in  the 
efi"ective  arrangement  of  the  flowers  if  a  circular 
network  of  wire  of  the  same  size  as  the  mouth 
of  the  vase  be  fixed  over  the  top  of  it.  This 
can  be  easily  made  of  half-inch  mesh  wire, 
or  obtained  of  horticultural  sundriesmen. 
The  stems  by  this  means  are  kept  in  position, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  adjusted  with  com- 
parative ease.  Bat  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
vases  and  bowls  it  will  hardly  ever  be  necessary 
to  wire  them  ;  only  with  those  blossoms  which 
have  a  weak  stem  will  it  be  found  advantageous 
to  do  this.  A  nice,  easy  and  light  arrangement 
should  always  be  aimed  at,  avoiding  at  all  times 
crowding  the  blossoms  together.  Very  often, 
sufficient  blossoms  to  fill  in  an  artistic  manner 
quite  half  a  dozen  vases  are  put  into  one.  No 
better  illustration  of  a  pretty  vase  of  Chrysan- 
themums could  be  given  than  that  figured  here. 
This  was  somewhat  hurriedly  put  together  one 
morning  by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Ross,  Dalkey,  Co. 
Dublin,  who  is  a  very  successful  exhibitor  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  The  simplicity 
of  the  design  and  its  unorthodox  finish  should 
commend  it  to  all  readers  of  The  Garden. 

D.  B.  Crane. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

February  IL 

On  this  occasion  the  weather  was  most  propitious, 
hence  no  doubt  there  were  more  exhibitors  of 
plants  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
The  Drill  Hall  was  packed  with  exhibits  from  end 
to  end,  the  full  extent  of  tabling  being  occupied. 
No  better  display  has  ever  before  been  seen  in 
February.  The  exhibits  of  fruit  alone  were  mar- 
vellous, as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  well- 
known  growers  putting  foith  their  strength,  viz  , 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  G.  Bunjard  and  Co  , 
H.  Lane  and  Son,  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  and  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  whilst  of  private  growers  there  was  a 
grand  display  by  Mr.  O.  Thomas  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore,  and  another  from  Mr.  Smee's 
garden  at  Carshalton.  In  all  cage.'  the  fruit  had 
been  kept  remarkably  well,  whilst  the  colour  in 
many  instances  was  equally  so.  Such  an  exhibit 
as  that  of  Tuesday  lapt  affords  abundant  proof 
that  fruit  of  the  highest  quality  can  be  grown  in 
this  country  and  preserved  afterwards  in  the  best 
condition.  Oranges  were  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
Rivers  and  Son  from  their  collection  at  Sawbridge- 
worth. 

Orchids  were  also  numerous,  there  being  an  un- 
usual number  of  medals  awarded  to  groups.  No 
first-class  certificates  were  given,  but  awards  of 
merit  were  fairly  plentiful.  From  Mr.  Thos. 
Gabriel,  Streatham,  came  a  splendid  lot  of 
Ccelogyne  cristata  in  profuee  flower,  whilst  from 
Baron  Schrceder's  collection  were  brought  a  few 


grand  spikes  of  the  choicest  forms  of  Odontoglots. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  came  some  of  his 
choice  hybrid  Dendrobes,  D.  burfordense  and  D. 
pallens  being  most  conspicuous.  Trade  groups 
were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  F. 
Sander  and  Co.,  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  H.  Low 
and  Co.,  and  others. 

The  chief  features  before  the  floral  committee 
were  the  finely-grown  examples  of  Chinese 
Primulas  from  Mr.  Box  and  Messrs.  Cannell,  also 
the  blue  Primroses  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
which  made  a  fine  display.  Cyclamens  were  also 
plentiful,  two  fine  lots  coming  from  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner  and  Mr.  G.  May.  Well  grown  Camellias 
(plants  and  cut  blooms)  were  sent  by  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son.  Of  hardy  flowers,  the  harbingers 
of  spring  were  represented  by  Snowdrops,  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas  and  other  floral  gems  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  Lachenalia 
Nelsoni  in  superb  condition  came  from  Mr.  Allan, 
Gunton,  and  early  cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 

Cypripedium  villosum,  which,  to  the  surprise 
of  not  a  few,  had  not  hitherto  received  this  recog- 
nition. It  was  shown  from  two  sources.  Mr. 
Measures'  plant  was  the  finer  in  colour  and  in 
form,  a  bold,  yet  well-proportioned  variety,  more 
robust  than  in  some  instances.  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's was  a  larger  plant,  with  several  bright 
lustrous  flowers  of  a  paler  shade,  showing  more  of 
C.  villosum  aureum  in  its  paler  tints.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camber- 
well. 

Cypripedium  James  Buckingham  (presumably 
a  cross  between  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  Lawrence- 
anum). — This  hybrid  struck  us  as  being  very 
similar  to  others  that  have  preceded  it ;  certainly 
it  did  not  stand  out  conspicuous  amongst  present- 
day  hybrids.  The  foliage  is  well  marked,  in  the 
way  of  that  of  C.  Lawrenceanum,  whilst  the  eon- 
tour  of  the  flower  tends  towards  C.  bellatulum. 
The  petals  are  broad,  being  flushed  with  vinous- 
purple  and  dotted  with  dark  maroon  spots  ;  the 
lip  is  somewhat  contracted  and  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
not  specially  noteworthy.  From  Mr.  HoUington, 
Enfield. 

Masdevallia  Shutteriana  (Chamberlain's  var.) 
(M.  Shuttleworthi  x  M.  Harryana). — Avery  dwarf 
and  compact  hybrid  with  pinkish  mauve  blooms, 
suffused  with  minute  darker  spots,  the  flowers 
large  in  comparison  to  the  growth.  From  Rt. 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  collection. 

Masdevallia  Henrietta  (M.  ignea  x  M. 
Shuttleworthi). — This  hybrid  has  the  long  tail- 
like extremities  bo  the  sepals  peculiar  to  some 
kinds.  These  are  of  a  golden  tint,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  suffused  with  pale  mauve  and  terra- 
cotta, with  very  minute  crimson  spots.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Houi.LETiA  tigrina  (Colombia,  1852),  which  has 
greenish  yellow  sepals,  barred  with  brown,  the 
petals  being  of  a  rich  yellow,  much  smaller,  and 
barred  with  crimson,  the  growth  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  a  Lycaste,  but  with  as  many  as  four 
flowers  to  a  spike.  From  the  Hon.  Walter  Roth- 
schild, Tring  Park. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  rubescens. — 
This,  instead  of  having  the  pure  white  ground 
colour  as  seen  in  majus,  has  a  soft  suffusion  of 
ruby  or  vinous-red.  The  spike  in  question  was  a 
vigorous  one,  bearing  four  tine  blooms.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Dendroeium  pallens  (D.  Findleyanum  x  D. 
Leechianum). — A  lovely  variety,  with  peculiarly 
soft  tints  of  colouring.  The  lip  partakes  of  the 
first- named  parent,  but  with  the  yellow  blotch 
greatly  subdued,  being  onl}'  a  faint  tint  of  lemon- 
yellow.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  tips 
slightly  touched  with  purplish  mauve.  The  one 
bulb  bore  a  dense  cluster  of  bloom.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Botanical  certificates  were  given  to  Dendrobium 
fragrans,  with  email  white  flowers  slightly 
touched  with  pale  yellow,  from  Messrs.  Low  and 


Co. ;  Maxillaria  porphyrostele,  bright  lemon-yellow 
with  crimson  veins  on  the  lip,  from  Mr.  Moore, 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  ;  and  Dendrobium  spe- 
ciosum,  of  which  three  good  spikes  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Walker. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  received  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  alargeand  choice  group,  prominent 
amongst  which  were  L.^elia  Cassiope,  a  hybrid 
raised  from  L«lia  pumila  x  Cattleya  exoniensis, 
sepals  and  petals  rose,  lip  white,  with  dark  purple 
blotch  in  front  ;  Cypripedium  Lathamianum 
superbum,  a  distinct  variety,  the  dorsal  sepal 
heavily  suffused  with  rose  and  very  similar  to 
C.  Memoria  Moensi,  certificated  last  year,  Den- 
drobium Cordelia,  a  distinct  hybrid,  the  re3ulb 
of  crossing  D.  euosmum  leucopterum  with  D. 
aureum,  Dendrobium  W^ardianum  japonicum, 
carrying  seventeen  of  its  sweet-scented  flowers  on 
one  bulb,  an  enormous  specimen  of  Cielogyne 
cristata,  Dendrobium  splendidissium  in  variety, 
a  fine  dark  form  of  Cypripedium  GodsefiBanum, 
several  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Triana;,  Oncidium 
Cavendishianum  (carrying  two  fine  spikes),  the 
scarce  Saccolabium  violaceum  Harrisonianum, 
with  a  fine  spike  of  its  lovely  white  flowers,  and 
Phaio-Calanthe  irrorata  rosea.  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.  were  also  given  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a 
fine  group,  noteworthy  in  this  being  a  fine  made- 
up  pan  of  Dendrobium  Curtisi,  a  hybrid  raised 
from  D.  Cassiope  crossed  with  D.  heterooarpum 
(aureum),  a  white  variety  with  dark  disc  on  lip, 
and  resembling  Dendrobium  endocharis,  Epiden- 
drum  Endresio-Wallisi,  several  plants  of  La-lia 
anceps  alba,  some  well-flowered  plants  of  Dendro- 
bium Findleyanum  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba, 
carrying  six  extra  large  blooms  on  scapes  15  inches 
to  IS  inches  long,  which  brought  the  flowers  pro- 
minently above  the  foliage.  Lycaste  Skinneri 
was  represented  by  a  huge  specimen,  carrying 
upwards  of  fifty  flowers  and  buds.  A  grand  dark 
form  of  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum  with  two 
spikes  of  flower,  Phaius  Cooksoni,  with  twelve 
flowers,  and  Phaio-Calanthe  Arnoldiae,  a  hybrid 
between  Phaius  grandifolius  and  Calanthe  Reg- 
nieri,  were  also  included.  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures  re- 
ceived a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  choice  group, 
consisting  of  numerous  Cypripediums,  Masdeval- 
lias  and  Cattleyas,  prominent  amongst  which  were 
Cattleya  Triana?  Ooombesiana,  a  large  flowered 
variety  in  the  way  of  C.  T.  Leeana,  Cypripedium 
Pegasus,  recently  described  in  The  Garden,  and 
C.  L;t!oniaj  (Lady mead  var.),  a  hybrid  raised  from 
C.  insignexC.  callosum.  Two  varieties  of  Cypri- 
pedium Olenus,  Dendrobium  nobile  Ballianum,  a 
variety  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  lip  white, 
with  salmon  disc,  Saccolabium  Ballianum,  Den- 
drobium Dominianum,  and  several  fine  forms  of 
Cypripedium  villosum  aureum  were  also  in  this 
group.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  also  received  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  pretty  group,  in  which  were 
a  fine  made-up  pan  of  Dendrobium  burfordense, 
Dendrobium  Dominianum,  well  coloured,  Mas- 
devallia Fraseri,  with  six  flne  dark  flowers,  and  a 
grand  plant  of  Pleurothallis  Roezli,  carrying  six 
spikes  of  its  dark  port- wine-coloured  flowers. 
Mr.  E.  Ashworth  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  cut  Orchids,  consist- 
ing of  numerous  hybrid  Dendrobiums,  Cattleya 
Trianai  in  variety,  Cypripedium  Niobe,  a  distinct 
Fairrieanum  cross  in  the  way  of  C.  Elwardi, 
Cypripedium  Morganiie,  a  fine  variety  with  two 
flowers  on  the  spike,  and  C.  Lytimianum  (barba- 
tum  Cross!  crossed  with  bellatulum).  Mr.  J. 
Gabriel,  Streatham,  was  also  awarded  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  large  group  of  well  grown 
Ctelogyne  cristata,  which  included  the  Chatsworth 
and  maxima  varieties.  Baron  Schntder  sent 
Odontoglossum  crispum  nobilius,  a  fine  round- 
shaped  flower,  petals  white  with  four  large  brown 
spots  in  centre,  the  sepals  almost  wholly  brown 
blotched  and  barred  with  white.  The  spike  bore 
seventeen  flowers.  Odontoglossum  Andersonia- 
num,  a  richly  spotted  variety  carrying  twenty-five 
flowers  on  the  scape,  and  O.  Coradinei,  a  fine 
variety  with  large  brown  spots  on  a  greenish- 
yellow  ground,  the  spike  carrying  eighteen  flowers, 
were  also  included.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.     Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  received  a 
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silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  tmall,  but  pretty 
group,  consitting  of  gome  well-grown  plants  of 
Phalsenopsis  Aphrodite,  P.  .Stuartiana  and  a  fine 
P.  casta  carrjing  twelve  flowers  on  the  scape. 
Some  fine  Cypripedium  villosum,  Uendrobium 
Schneiderianum,  showing  more  of  the  1).  Kindley- 
num  than  most  of  the  plants  of  this  hybrid,  and 
a  fine  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Lowi  were  also 
shown.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  were 
given  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  group  consist- 
ing principally  of  Cypripediums  in  variety. 
Pescatorea  Lehmanni  was  represented  by  a  fine 
variety.  Oilogyne  sparsa,  a  pretty  and  distinct 
species  with  white  flowers,  spotted  yellowiah-brown 
on  the  lip,  was  also  noteworthy.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hollington,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  sent  a  distinct 
form  of  Cypripedium  Mrs.  F.  Hardy  (previously 
certificated),  being  lighter  in  colour  and  more  evenly 
spotted  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  C.  Annie 
Ayling,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  C.  Curtisi 
and  C.  concolor,  the  petals  greenish-yellow,  ground 
heavily  suffused  and  spotted  with  purple,  dorsal 
sepal  creamy-yellow,  lip  purple  shading  to  green. 
Mr.  T.  Statter  sent  Cypripedium  Brageanum  (a 
form  of  C.  Germinyanum),  C.  Jamesonianum,  a 
hybrid  between  C.  Arthurianum  and  C.  Leeanum, 
and  a  fine  variety  of  C.  amabile.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Milton,  Clifton,  Bristol,  sent  a  fine  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  a  grand  specimen  of  the  true  Den- 
drobium  Wardianum  album  and  several  good 
forms  well  grown  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus. 
Major  Mason,  The  Firs,  Warwick,  sent  two  dis- 
tinct forms  of  Cattleya  Trian:c-.  Th2  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain  sent  Dendrobium  Andromeda,  the 
result  of  crossing  D.  Leechianum  v,  itb  D.  Cassiope, 
sepals  and  petals  white  shaded  with  rose,  lip 
white  with  purple-brown  disc,  and  a  good  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  aspersum  with  three  spikes. 
Messrs.  Heath  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  sent  some 
pretty  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triana-,  Dendrobium 
Findleyanum  giganteum  and  Phalanopsis  Veitchi- 
ana,  a  hybrid  raised  from  P.  Schilleriana  and  P. 
rosea,  showing  distinctly  the  characters  cf  the 
two  parents.  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall  sent  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  Odontoglossum  retusum,  cne  of 
the  most  di-tinct  and  scarcest  Orchids  in  cultiva- 
tion. In  form  it  nearly  approaches  a  Cochlioda, 
the  sepals,  petals  and  lip  vermilion-red  in  front, 
darker  on  the  back.  Mr.  Woodall  finds  this  plant 
does  best  grown  perfectly  cool.  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded. 

Floral  Committee. 

Of  the  several  subjects  before  this  committee, 
only  two  received  any  award.  A  first-class  certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to — 

LErro.iCM  cARPATicrM,  a  very  fine  and  dis- 
tinct variety  of  the  Snowflake,  with  stouter 
growth  and  larger  blooms  than  in  the  case  of  the 
well-known  L.  vernum,  whilst  the  spikes  bear 
almost  invariably  twin  flowers ;  the  segments  are 
tipped  with  green  of  a  deeper  tint  than  in  L.  ver- 
num.    From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

CvRTA^THfs  TARviFLORUs,  a  charming  va- 
riety of  quite  distinct  character.  In  growth  it  is 
a  miniature  of  Vallota  purpurea,  with  the  same 
purplish  colouring  at  the  base  of  each  leaf.  The 
spikes  bear  umbels  of  eight  to  ten  or  more 
flowers,  semi-drooping,  the  colour  being  a  bright 
orange  scarlet ;  the  growth  appears  to  be  very 
free.  From  Mr.  Woodall,  St.  Nicholas  House, 
Scarborough. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  came 
a  distinct  novelty  in  the  form  of  blue  Prim- 
roses. These  highly  attractive  flowers  vary  in 
shade  from  a  light  blue,  almost  cornflower  in 
tint,  to  a  rich  dark  navy  blue  colour.  The 
plants  are  dwarf,  strong,  and  very  free-flower- 
ing. They  were  raised  from  seed  sown  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  About  75  or  SO  per  cent, 
come  true,  and  they  are  stated  to  bo  even 
hardier  than  the  common  variety.  Two  pretty 
varieties  of  the  Wych  Hazel — Hamamelis  arborca, 
with  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  H.  japonica 
Xuccarinians,  ltmonyellow--wcre  also  sent.  A 
nice    plant     of     the     hybrid    Rhododendron     x 


Malayano-javanicum,  with  exceedingly  bright 
rosy-scarlet  flowers,  and  a  group  of  hybrid  Cine- 
rarias were  also  staged  by  this  firm.  Silver  Bank- 
sian medal.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  of  Slough,  showed 
a  large  group  of  Cyclamens,  the  white  and  pale 
coloured  varieties  being  the  beet.  Silver  Bank- 
sian medal.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long 
Ditton,  came  an  excellent  and  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including  nu- 
merous good  varieties  of  the  Hellebores,  ranging 
through  various  shades  of  creamy  white  and  dull 
purplish  pink.  Pretty  rock  garden  plants  are  Saxi- 
fraga  Boydi  alba  and  S.  Burseriana  major,  both 
pure  white,  the  latter  being  particularly  charming. 
Scillabifoliaandexcellentexamplesof  Chionodoxae 
formed  an  etVective  contrast  to  the  Snowdrops. 
Narcissus  minimus  was  also  shown.  Bronze  Flora 
medal.  Hardy  flowers  were  also  staged  by  Mr. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  and  here  the  various  Snow- 
drops were  conspicuous.  Galanthus  Elwesi  was 
plentiful  and  good  ;  G.  Elwesi  F.  Fell  has  a  re- 
markably large  flower,  very  fine  in  every  way,  a 
really  dittinct  variety  ;  G.  latifolius,  w  ith  leaves 
almost  resembling  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
is  equally  distinct,  but  too  heavy  to  be  pleasing. 
Leucojum  carpaticum,  each  petal  tipped  with 
green,  is  a  very  lovely  and  withal  a  sturdy -looking 
Bower.  There  were  good  examples  of  Iris  Dan- 
fordia-,  bright  yellow,  and  of  I.  reticulata  pur- 
purea, the  latter  with  great  quantities  of  flowers. 
Very  curious  is  Scoliopus  Bigelowi,  with  a  pun- 
gent, but  unpleasant  odour.  Bronze  Banksian. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham  and  Croydon,  sent 
an  extensive  collection  of  Primulas,  well  -  grown 
plants  with  beautiful  healthy  foliage  and  fine 
trusses  of  flowers.  Intensit}'  is  a  showy  variety  of 
brilliant  crimson  colour.  Pink  Queen  is  very 
delicate  and  flowers  profusely.  Emperor  Im- 
proved is  a  beautiful  rosy  salmon.  King  of  the 
Blues  and  Cannell's  Pink  were  also  worthy  of  note. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons 
sent  new  Primulas,  among  them  White  Swan, 
a  very  fine  variety,  probably  the  best  Primula  in 
the  show ;  Pink  Queen, Glow-worm, afierv crimson  ; 
Eynsford  Yellow,  the  yellow  being  afforded  by 
the  very  large  eye,  not  by  any  means  a  pleasing 
flower  ;  Victory,  rich  purplish  crimson,  very  fine  ; 
Defiance,  clear  crimscn  ;  and  Lady  in  White,  a 
variety  of  pyramidalis,  a  graceful  plant.  Bronze 
Flora.  From  Mr.  John  May,  Twickenham,  came 
a  group  of  Cyclamens  of  great  excellence,  the 
plants  being  even  in  quality,  clean  and  healthy. 
The  flowers  were  without  exception  of  gocd  size, 
colour  and  substance  ;  some  rich  crimson  and 
maroon  varieties  were  particularly  striking.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshnnt,  sent  branches  of  Pauls'  Snow  White 
Mtzereum,  a  new  white  Daphne,  deliciously 
scented,  and  a  couple  of  boxes  of  early  Rcses 
(cut  blooms),  among  which  we  noticed  particularly 
Cleopatra,  Niphetcs,  Souvenir  d'Ehse  Vardon, 
Ma  Capucine,  and  Laurette  Messimy.  Silver 
Banksian  medal.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  staged  a  fine  group  of  pot  Camellias 
and  some  boxes  of  cut  blooms.  There  were  several 
examples  of  C.  fimbriata,  a  particularly  charming 
white  variety.  C.  Beali  rosea  (a  semi-double)  and 
Lady  Hume's  Blush  are  both  pretty,  and  suffi- 
ciently described  by  their  names.  "Marchioness 
of  Exeter  is  a  large  deep  pink  bloom  of  good  sub- 
stance. Other  notable  varieties  were  Corallina, 
rich  coralred  :  Alba  plena,  lovely  pure  white: 
Mme.  Ambroise  Verschaft'elt,  rosy  pink,  edged 
with  white  ;  Angustina  superba,  soft  rose  :  and 
The  Duchess,  light  pink.  Silver  -  gilt  Flora 
medal.  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Nor- 
wood, sent  a  good  group  of  plants,  chiefly  of  the 
ornamcntal-fohaged  type.  The  centre  of  attrac 
tion  was  a  collection  of  some  half-dozen  va- 
rieties of  the  beautiful  Bertolonias,  with  their 
rich  traceries  of  coloured  veins.  One  of  the 
most  effective  was  B.  margaritacea  superba, 
the  older  leaves  dark  velvety-green  and  the  young 
ones  lovely  brcn/e,  all  being  spotted  with  silvery- 
white.  B.  Souvenir  de  Gand  is  a  \ery  bright 
variety,  the  venation  almost  magenta  in  colour. 
Several  well  coloured  Dracivnas  and  Crotons  were 


noticeable.  Flowering  plants  consisted  of  Cypri- 
pediums, the  best  being  C.  Lathamianum  inversum 
and  C.  festum.  Silver  Banksian  medal.  Messrs. 
John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  also  showed  a 
group  of  decorative  plants.  Dracaena  Lord 
Wolseley  and  D.  Goldiana  were  good,  also  Croton 
Reidi  and  C.  Golden  Ring.  C.  Thomsoni,  too, 
was  well  coloured.  Very  conspicuous  were  small 
Orange  trees  bearing  quantities  of  ripe  fruit. 
Silver  Flora  medal.  From  Mrs.  Wingfield,  of 
Ampthill,  came  a  pretty  group  of  Callas  of  various 
kinds  and  a  curious  double  Cyclamen  named 
Pride  of  Ampthill.  Messrs.  Carter  sent  some 
examples  of  a  new  Primula,  Carter's  Bouquet,  a 
thickly  fimbriated  variety  pale  lilac  in  colour. 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park,  exhibited  a  dozen 
splendid  plants  of  Lachenalia  Nelsoni,  a  rich 
golden-yellow  variety.  These  plants  were  flower- 
ing freely  and  of  luxuriant  growth.  Silver  Bank- 
sian. Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  Devon,  sent 
two  new  Callas,  C.  devoniensis,  small  and  grace- 
ful, and  C.  J.  Godfrey,  a  larger  variety.  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  Frogmore,  sent  a  large  bunch  of 
the  delightful  Marie  Louise  Violet.  Mr.  Woodall, 
Scarboro',  sent  a  plant  of  Cyrtanthus  parviflorus, 
with  bright  red  flowers  in  graceful  trusses — a 
pretty  plant,  very  acceptable  for  decoration  and  for 
use  as  cut  flowers.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton,  came  a  new  tree  Carnation,  Henry 
Gibbons  (Winter  Cheer  X  Uriah  Pike),  the  flowers 
of  a  rich  dark  colour,  and  sweetly  scented.  The 
plant  is  of  dwarf  habit. 

Fmit  Committee. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  staged 
100  dishes  of  Apples.  Both  old  and  new  varieties 
were  well  represented,  and  though  many  growers 
would  question  the  admission  of  some  of  the  kinds 
as  dessert  varieties  at  this  season,  many  can  be  so 
employed,  losing  much  of  their  acidity.  Mention 
must  be  made  of  Gipsy  King,  Cobham,  Okera  (a 
beautiful  salmon-coloured  fruit).  Melon,  Wealthy, 
White  Nonpareil,  Calville  Rouge  Pre'coce,  Lands- 
berger  Reinette,  Fall  water,  and  Wagener  (very 
fine).  Most  of  the  Russets,  such  as  Royal,  Boston, 
Brownlees,  Egremont,  and  Ashmead's  Kernel, 
were  good.  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  a  goodly 
number  of  the  Nonpareils  and  Pearmains  were 
also  included  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  Mr. 
0.  Thomas,  The  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  also 
staged  100  dishes  of  cooking  and  dessert  Apples. 
The  dishes  of  Wellington,  Hoary  Morning,  Hol- 
landbury.  Mere  de  Manage,  McLean's  Favourite, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Prince  uf 
Wales,  Welford  Park  Nonsuch,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Fearn'a  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  Reinette  du 
Canada,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and  other  dessert 
kinds  made  up  a  fine  display  (silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal).  Mr.  Cummins,  The  Grange  Gardens, 
Wallington,  had  a  smaller  collection,  but  most 
interesting,  as  many  of  the  fruits  staged  were 
little  known.  There  were  a  few  nice  dishes  of 
Pears  in  addition  to  the  fifty  dishes  of  Apples.  The 
dishes  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Washington,  and 
Bramley's  Seedling  were  very  fine.  Bailey's 
Sweet  and  the  Red  Costard  were  large,  with  very 
fine  fruits  of  Buckingham  and  Rjmer.  The  little- 
known  Clove  Pippin,  Remborough,  Forfar  Pippin, 
and  Wagener  were  all  good,  and  the  award,  a 
silver-gilt  Knightian  medal,  was  well  deserved. 
Messrs.  Cheal, Crawley,  staged  nearly  ninetydishes 
of  choice  dessert  and  cooking  fruits,  the  best 
dishes  of  the  large  cooking  kinds  being  Lady 
Henniker,  Jubilee,  Bess  Pool,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Wellington,  Hoary  Morning,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  and  Washington.  Among  the  dessert 
kinds.  Cox's  Orange,  Russets  in  variety,  and  Rib- 
ston  were  very  good  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  staged  some 
fine  dessert  Apples,  Cox's  Orange  being  superb. 
This  had  probably  been  grown  in  pots.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Buckingham,  an  American  va- 
riety of  splendid  appearance  :  Bijou,  splendidly 
coloured,  and  the  Calvilles  in  variety.  Sutton 
Beauty  is  a  small  fruit  of  beautiful  appearance. 
Two  very  fine  baskets  of  Oranges  grown  in  pots 
were  also  noteworthy  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Messrs.    Lane  and   Sens,    Bcrkhamsted,    staged 
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fifty  dishes  of  Apples,  the  eamplea  of  Prince 
Albert  being  remarkable  for  size  and  colour ; 
Hoary  Morning,  Lucombe's  Seedling,  Blenheim, 
Bramley's,  Belie  Bonne  and  Brabant  Bellefleur 
were  excellent  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  staged  feventy-fiTe 
dishes,  mostly  ccoking  varieties— Sandringham, 
Wellington,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Alfriston  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  being  good  (silver  Knightian  medal). 
Mr.  Herrin,  The  Gardens,  Dropmore,  had  a  small 
collection,  the  best  being  Lord  Derby,  Wellington, 
Blenheim,  Bismarck  and  Beauty  of  Kent,  with 
excellent  dishes  of  Fearn's,  Ribston,  King  of  the 
Pippins  and  Cox's  Orange  (silver  Bankeian  medal). 
Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  Esher,  staged 
two  dozen  dishes  of  Apples,  a  few  Pears,  Filberts, 
Chestnuts,  Alicante  Grapes  and  Mushrooms 
(bronze  medal).  Strawberry  Stevens'  Wonder 
in  pots  and  a  box  of  ripe  fruit  were  sent  by  the 
raiser,  Mr.  Stevens,  to  show  the  early  fruiting 
qualities  of  this  variety.  This  was  certificated 
last  year.  The  fruits  seut  to  this  meeting  were 
not  equal  to  those  shown  last  year,  lacking  size 
and  colour.  Mr.  0.  Thomas  sent  a  new  Cucumber, 
Winter  Prolific.  Mr.  Pear.-on,  Chilwell,  sent  pre- 
served fruits  of  the  Mangosteen,  of  excellent 
quality.  Several  new  seedling  Apples  were  exhi- 
bited, but  not  equal  to  those  we  already  have.  A 
new  Potato  tray  sent  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Boston, 
appears  to  be  a  simple,  but  useful  contrivance.  A 
new  system  of  glazing  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Becker,  Jersey,  and  a  suggestion  that  it  be  tried 
at  Chiswick  was  made. 


General  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  took  place  at  the 
society's  offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  the  attend - 
anc3  being  so  great  that  many  Fellows  could  not 
gain  admission  ;  Sir  T.  Lawrence  (the  president) 
in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  re- 
ferred to  the  loss  which  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
(their  patron)  had  sustained  in  the  death  of 
H.R.H.  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  The  pre- 
sident stated  that  eighty-three  new  Fellows  had 
already  this  year  been  elected.  Mr.  Arthur 
Sutton  was  then  appointed  scrutineer  for  the 
voting  list  and  election  of  council  and  officers. 
The  retiring  members  of  council.  Sir  John  Edward 
Moss,  Bt.,  Owen  Thomas  and  Henry  Williams, 
were  heartily  thanked  for  their  services.  The 
new  members  recommended  to  fill  these  vacancies 
were  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Thos.  Gabriel  and 
R.  McLachlan.  The  scrutineer  in  due  course 
announced  that  these  gentlemen  had  been  elected. 
The  report  had  been  sent  to  all  the  Fellows,  and 
he  would  now  notice  a  few  points  which  would 
require  attention.  He  thanked  those  gentleman 
who  had  given  so  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  a 
new  code  of  rules  for  judging.  These  rules  could 
not  be  perfect,  but  they  would  do  much  to  make 
judging  more  uniform.  He  then  passed  on  to  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Barron,  and  in  doing  so  ex- 
pressed the  greatregard  the  society  had  for  him.  He 
had  done  good  work  for  the  socio  ty,  and  they  trusted 
he  would  long  enjoy  his  well-earned  retirement. 
He  referred  to  the  Temple  show,  which  was  a 
great  success  in  every  way.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  had  expressed  her  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  open  the  show,  but  hoped  to  attend  on  a 
future  occasion.  The  Crystal  Palace  show  proved 
that  good  fruit  could  be  grown  in  this  country. 
It  would  this  year  be  continued,  and  he  hoped  the 
society  would  get  a  good  response  to  their  appeal 
for  prizes.  The  vegetable  show  at  Chiswick  was 
not  so  successful,  and  this  he  attributed  to  lack 
of  interest  in  vegetables,  which  he  regretted.  The 
Fellows  would  see  that  the  council  had  resolved 
to  awird  medals  during  the  coming  year  to  rew 
plants.  This  he  thought  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  journal  had  retained  its  popularity,  and 
now  they  had  no  less  than  seventy-two  affihated 
societies.  Of  late  there  had  been  discussions  as 
to  the  society  and  its  management,  and  the  council 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions.  They 
would  gladly  assist  provincial  societies  and  had 
invitations  this  year  from  Chester  and  York.  These 
they  would  send  a  deputation  to,  and  in  future 


had  decided  to  visit  two  centres  yearly.  He  then 
replied  to  Mr.  Smee's  qirestion  as  to  the  bye-laws, 
and  explained  that  the  council  were  acting  under 
bye-law  82.  In  reference  to  the  severe  criticism 
of  late  he  would  point  out  that  the  society  had 
now  become  a  real  working  one,  and  instead  of  a 
yearly  deficit  there  was  now  a  balance  of  between 
£2000  and  £3000.  Subscriptions  had  increased 
69  per  cent.,  and  this  fact  proved  that  the 
working  of  the  society  was  on  a  sound  basis. 
Mr.  Parker  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Haywood. 

Mr.  Smee  then  rose  and  moved  an  amend- 
ment, seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  that  the 
report  be  not  adopted.  He  strongly  objected 
to  the  mode  of  election  of  council,  and  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  seven  members  be  appointed 
to  go  into  the  whole  question.  Legally  they 
could  not  pay  money  to  Fellows.  This  matter  he 
would  desire  to  be  settled  in  a  friendly  way.  He 
had  taken  eminent  counsel's  advice  (Mr.  Buckle, 
Q  C),  and  his  opinion  was  that  they  (the  council) 
could  not  act  as  they  had  done.  The  amendment 
was  put  to  the  vote,  only  three  supporting  it.  Mr. 
Smee  stated  he  would  now  be  obliged  to  proceed 
by  injunction.  Mr.  Barr  handed  in  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  how  the  office  salaries  and  wages 
were  apportioned,  the  way  the  work  was  done, 
amount  of  money  received  from  a  certain  date 
and  other  details.  The  chairman  replied  to  these 
questions.  Baron  Schrceder  proposed  that  the 
Fellows  tender  their  best  thanks  to  the  council  and 
officers  ;  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  seconded.  This  was 
carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Marshall  asked  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  council  as  to  the  future 
of  Chiswick.  Mr.  R.  Dean  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  want  of  meetings  in  September  at  a  time 
many  florists'  flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  asked 
whether  these  flowers  could  not  be  shown  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  fruit  show.  The  chairman  in  reply 
stated  that  the  superintendent  at  Chiswick  would 
have  a  free  hand.  There  would  be  no  conference 
this  year  at  Chiswick.  As  to  the  future,  he  hoped 
that  the  gardens  would  be  all  Mr.  Marshall  could 
desire,  and  Mr.  Dean's  remarks  would  be  con- 
sidered.   

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident Society.— The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  will  take  place  at  the^'  Caledonian  Hotel 
on  Monday,  March  9,  at  8  p  m.  Mr.  Joseph 
Cheal,  of  the  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Primula  sinensis  alba  plena  grandiflora. 

— A  batch  of  this  is  now  in  full  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  much  larger  and  stand  up  above  the 
foliage  better  than  in  the  old  variety.  It  is  a  free, 
vigorous- growing  variety,  and  either  as  a  pot 
plant  or  for  cutting  it  is  valuable. — H. 

Narcissus  pallidas  praecox. — I  enclose  the 
first  outdoor  bloom  of  the  above.  It  this  weather 
continues  we  shall  soon  be  cutting  Narcissi  in 
quantity.  There  is  now  so  much  of  real  beauty 
in  the  garden,  that  it  is  best  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full 
and  literally  "  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow." — 

A.  KlNGSMILL. 

Clematis  indivisa. — This  pretty  greenhouse 
climber  is  now  coming  into  bloom,  the  pure  white 
star  like  flowers,  which  arj  produced  in  long 
racemes,  being  very  effective.  As  it  blooms  at  a 
season  when  few  greenhouse  climbers  make  much 
show  it  is  all  the  more  desirable.  The  variety 
lobata  differs  very  little  from  the  above,  except 
that  the  leaflets  are  deeply  lobed,  and  if  anything 
it  flowers  more  freely. — II. 

Hamamelia  arborea. — This  pretty  Witch 
Hazel,  referred  to  at  p.  104,  certainly  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  I  believe  it  was  introduced 
from  Japan  about  the  same  time  as  the  male 
plants  of  Aucuba  japonica  and  several  other  good 
things.     A  fine  plant  of  the  above  is  now  in  full 


bloom  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  Rice,  The  Elms, 
Edmonton.  This  garden  abounds  in  choice  flower- 
ing shrubs,  and  something  of  interest  may  be  seen 
at  almost  any  time,  but  more  especially  in  early 
spring.  I  have  never  seen  flowering  shrubs  so 
well  represented  in  a  limited  space. 

Edgeworthia  chryaantba. — Nearly  allied  to 
the  Daphnes,  this  plant  possesses,  as  many  of  them 
do,  the  attraction  of  sweetly-scented  blossoms.  It 
is  to  this  character  more  than  to  colour  beauty 
that  its  value  as  a  greenhouse  plant  is  due.  For 
some  years  past  a  specimen  has  been  planted  out 
in  one  of  the  beds  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
and  flowers  with  great  regularity  about  this 
ssason.  It  is  a  bush  5  feet  high,  with  stout, 
sparse  branches,  at  present  devoid  of  foliage,  but 
bearing  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  a  rounded  umbel 
of  flowers,  which  are  tubular,  clothed  with  soft 
hairs  and  yellow.  The  plant  during  the  summer 
season  is  furnished  with  dark  green  handsome 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  and  was 
introduced  in  1845.  Two  years  later  Lindley 
figured  it  in  his  Botankal  Register  (1847,  t.  48). 
Th3  nearest  ally  to  it  is  Dais  cotinifolia  (see  plata 
S29,  in  The  Garden  of  October  31,  1891). 

Caladiums  in  leaf. — One  is  not  accustomed  to 
see  these  in  leaf  at  this  season  of  the  year.  When 
visiting  one  of  the  large  market  growing  establish- 
ments the  other  day  I  was  surprised  to  see  one 
side  of  a  house  200  feet  long  filled  with  plants 
with  well-developed  leaves.  The  sorts  were 
limited  to  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  distinct 
varieties.  Among  others  I  noted  Candidum  as  the 
best  white  ;  Madame  J.  Box,  rosy  centre,  green 
edge  ;  Reine  do  Danmark,  red,  shading  off  to  pale 
flesh  (a  very  fine  variety)  ;  Madame  Leon  Say, 
soft  rosy  pink  with  a  pale  margin ;  Souvenir  de 
Pard,  red  centra  with  a  dark  green  margin  (i 
most  useful  vaiiety)  ;  Madame  Groult,  red  ribs, 
shading  off  to  a  paler  colour,  and  with  a  pale  green 
margin  (very  effective) ;  Meyerbeer,  pile  green 
with  broad  blotches  of  white  and  red.  The  col- 
lection included  Feveral  other  good  sorts,  but  the 
above  were  the  most  noteworthy.  The  great 
drawback  to  Caladiums  for  our  London  markets 
has  been  that  they  come  in  too  late  in  the  season 
to  be  of  much  service,  but  if  they  can  be  grown 
so  as  to  have  well  matured  foliage  for  early  spring 
use  they  may  jet  become  popular  w  ith  our  London 
florists.  They  are  certainly  very  elegant,  arid 
many  beautiful  varieties  have  been  added  within 
the  last  few  years. — H. 

Olivia  miniata. — No  collection  of  greenhouse 
plants  can  be  considered  complete  that  does  not 
comprise  a  few  at  least  of  this  amaryllidaceous 
plant.  Amongst  the  most  easily  grown  of  all 
indoor  plants,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
coloured  of  those  that  flower  in  early  spring.  Its 
large  trusses  are  now  rapidly  expanding,  and  the 
flowers,  of  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet,  provide  a 
colour  in  the  greenhouse  of  which  there  is  at  this 
season  no  exact  counterpart.  During  the  past  ten 
years  the  species  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  both 
English  and  Continental  growers,  and  varieties  of 
great  merit  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those  plants  of 
which  there  appear  to  be  no  absolutely  poor  forms 
in  existence.  It  is  a  free  rooting,  robust  subject, 
and  during  the  summer  and  when  the  flower-spikes 
are  pushing,  occasional  supplies  of  manure  water 
are  beneficial.  The  potting  material  should  be 
rich  loam,  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overpot  the  plants.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  amount  of  roots  as  the  proportionate 
sze  of  pot  and  plant  that  must  be  considered. 
During  autumn  the  plants  should  be  kept  on  the 
dry  side,  as  this  checks  leaf  growth  and  aids  in 
the  formation  of  the  flower-truss.  Th(  y  may  be 
grown  and  flowered  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
but  prefer  a  slightly  warmer  temperature,  say  a 
winter  minimum  of  48°  to  50". 

BulbilegiumHaarlemense.— It  will,  I  hope, 
be  good  news  to  all  readers  of  The  G.vrden  who 
devote  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  all  the  other  plants  for 
which  Haarlem  is  so  famous  to  learn  that  the  series 
of  portraits  of  the  finest  varieties  of  these  beau; 
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tiful  flowers,  published  bj-  the  now  defunct  house 
of  Van  Eeden  Brothers  at  Haarlem  as  "Album  Van 
Eeden  "  between  the  years  ISTii  and  I  SSI,  is  now 
to  be  resumed  under  the  above  more  rejireeenta- 
tive  title  and  under  the  joint  editorehip  of  a  com- 
mittee, whereon  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  leading 
bulb  growing  Arms  will  be  represented.  The 
choice  of  subjects  to  be  illuftiated  in  the  work 
will  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  this 
committee,  which  should  he  a  guarantee  that  only 
the  most  distinct  and  real  improvements  on  all 
existing  varieties  will  be  figured.  The  new  work 
is  to  be  published  at  Haarlem  by  Messrs.  de 
Erven-Loofjes,  who  hope  to  issue  it  in  quarterly 
numbers,  each  of  which  is  to  contain  three  large 
plates,  and  the  subscription  price  is  to  be  l.")j.  for 
the  twelve  plates,  w  hich  does  not  include  postage. 
There  will  also  be  short  descriptive  notes  in  four 
languages— Dutch,  German,  English  and  French. 
This  series  is  expected  to  go  on  for  five  years, 
and  will  form  a  handsome  volume  of  sixty  plates. 
The  first  part  is  to  appear  in  about  three  weeks' 
time,  and  subscribers'  names  may  now  be  sent  in 
to  the  publishers. — \V.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Choisya  ternata. — Xow  that  the  hardiness  of 
this  plant  is  no  longer  in  doubt,  its  value  for 
covering  walls  of  medium  height  deserves  special 
mention.  In  looking  through  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Herbst  at  Stanmore,  Kew  Road,  a  fine 
specimen  at  once  attracted  my  attention.  This 
plant  is  trained  on  a  south  wall  about  7  feet  high, 
which  it  covers  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  perfect 
sheet  of  healthy  foliage  of  a  lustrous  green  colour, 
unequalled  by  any  other  evergreen  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Add  to  this  the  hundreds  of  flower- 
buds  now  swelling,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  what  a  striking  object  it  must  be  when  in 
bloom.  After  flowering,  the  plant  is  closely 
pruned  and  secured  to  the  wall.  This  plant  stood 
the  severe  winter  of  last  year  uninjured.  It  occu- 
pies a  well-drained  position  on  a  slight  elevation 
of  rockwork,  and  the  roots  have  the  run  of  a  border 
formed  of  peat  and  loam.  —  J.  R.,  Tu-ichcnham. 

Begonia  socotrana.— This  interesting  spe- 
cies of  Begonia  has  not  only  proved  in  itself  a 
useful  and  distinct  plant,  but  it  has,  in  the  hands 
of  the  hybridiser,  been  the  means  of  supplement- 
ing the  species  and  varieties  of  Begonia  already 
in  cultivation  by  a  new  group,  whote  component 
varieties  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  distinct  from 
those  of  earlier  origin.  Hybrids  of  both  English 
and  continental  production  are  now  in  commerce. 
B.  socotrana  itself  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  native 
of  Socotra,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
was  visited  and  its  flora  investigated  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  by  Professor  Bayley  Balfour,  who 
was  the  means  of  introducing  this  species  to  cul- 
tivation. The  plant  has  tubers,  and  its  resting 
period  is  during  our  spring  and  summer,  begin- 
ning growth  in  early  autumn  and  flowering  during 
the  first  month  of  the  year.  Several  plants  have 
for  some  time  been  in  bloom  in  the  Begonia  house 
at  Kew.  The  peltate  leaves  are  round  and  pro- 
duced on  erect  stalks  6  inches  or  more  high.  The 
flower-scape  stands  well  above  the  foliage  and 
bears  numerous  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  colour 
each  upwards  of  2  inches  in  diameter.  This  plant 
should,  after  its  summer  resting  period (I'.i.,  about 
August),  be  potted  in  fresh  Icam,  leaf-soil  and  sand. 
Great  care  is  needed  in  watering  until  the  roots 
have  begun  to  get  well  hold  of  the  soil.  It  requires 
a  stove  temi^rature.  One  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  easily-grown  hybrids  raised  from  B.  soco- 
trana is  (Uoire  de  Lorraine,  which  was  obtained 
by  Mons.  Lemoine  by  crossing  it  with  B.  Dregei. 
It  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit  and  dainty  appear- 
ance, only  9  inches  to  1  foot  high,  with  small, 
obliquely  cordate  leaves  each  1  i  inches  to  3  inches 
in  diameter.  The  flowers,  in  axillary  and  terminal 
c'usters,  are  of  a  soft  delicate  rose-colour, 
smaller,  but  not  unlike  those  of  B.  soco- 
trana. This  Begonia  was  flowering  for  several 
months  during  the  autumn  and  winter  at  Kew. 


temperature.  On  three  days  the  highest  reading 
in  shade  has  been  5.S'  or  above,  and  on  the 
warmest  (the  I'Jth)  the  maximum  was  56°,  an 
unusually  high  reading  for  so  early  in  the  year, 
while  on  no  night  did  the  exposed  thermometer 
show  more  than  S°  of  frost.  At  '2  feet  deep  the 
ground  is  now  2'  warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep  o° 
warmer  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Rain  has  only 
fallen  on  one  of  the  last  sixteen  days,  and  then 
the  measurement  was  only  a  tenth  of  an  inch. 
Some  of  the  mornings  and  evenings  during  the 
week  were  very  damp,  but  the  air  became,  as  a 
rule,  tolerably  dry  for  the  time  of  year  by  mid- 
day. During  the  week  the  wind  blew  exclusively 
from  some  point  between  south  and  west.  The 
double  Snowdrop  came  first  into  flower  in  my 
garden  on  the  8th  inst.,  eighteen  days  earlier 
than  last  year  and  three  days  earlier  than  its 
average  date  for  the  previous  nine  years. — E.  M., 
Berkhavxxttd. 


Public  Gardens. 


Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 
S3,  Lancaster  Gate,  Sir  William  Vincent,  vice- 
chairman,  presiding,  it  was  agreed  to  lay 
out  the  churchyards  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal 
Green;  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell;  and  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  East,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £7.30,  £99,  and 
£.30  respectively,  provided  their  maintenance  was 
duly  secured,  and  donations  were  reported 
amounting  to  £63  towards  the  sum  required  for 
the  first-named  ground.  Amongst  other  works 
the  Association  had  in  bandit  was  announced  that 
the  laying  out  of  St.  James's,  Pentonville,  Church- 
yard would  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the 
Clerkenwell  Vestry  had  procured  the  faculty,  and 
that  satisfactory  progress  was  being  made  with 
the  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  disused  burial 
grounds  in  Bermondsey,  Walworth, and  Woolwich. 
Further  steps  were  reported  which  the  Association 
had  taken  in  connection  with  the  Petersham  and 
Ham  Lands  and  Footpaths  Bill  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  interests  endangered,  the  scheme  for 
the  purchase  of  the  West-end  Hall  Estate,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  church  and  churchyard  of 
St.  Slary  Woolnoth,  which  are  threatened  by  the 
City  and  South  London  Railway  Company. 
Amongst  several  other  matters  considered  was 
the  acquisition  of  the  Home  Fields,  Chiswick, 
some  riverside  land  at  Wandsworth,  and  the  Lake 
House  Estate,  Wanstead.  Copies  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Association  for  lS9o,  being  the  13th 
year  of  its  issue,  were  presented  and  ordered  for 
circulation,  showing  receipts  £2738,  against  £4193 
in  lS9-t,  the  laying  out  and  opening  of  five  new 
grounds,  assistance  given  in  twelve  other  cases, 
grants  and  seats  to  numerous  localities,  and  much 
other  work. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Tha  past 
week  proved  a  very  warm  one  for  February  ;  in- 
deed, one  or  two  days  were  quite  spring-like  in 


Water  Lilies  in  small  g'ardens.- 1  would 
like  to  correct  an  error  that  has  crept  into  my 
notes  on  these  plants  in  last  week's  (iARDEN.  I 
am  made  to  say  that,  although  planted  in  April, 
the  flowers  were  small,  &c.  What  I  meant  to  con- 
vey was  that,  although  the  plants  received  in 
April  were  quite  small,  they  all  flowered  the  same 
year. — Greenwood  Pim. 

Camellias  in  the  open  air. — Observing  the 
note  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Parry  (p.  1U5)  as  to  the  hardi- 
ness of  Camellias  in  the  open  air,  I  may  mention 
that  there  are  some  healthy  plants  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  here,  which,  whilst  the  majority  of 
common  Laurels  were  damaged  severely  last 
winter,  are  in  a  healthy,  thriving  state  and  full 
of  buds,  and  will,  weather  permitting,  be  sure  to 
open  well. — A.   Yoixc,    Willey  Court. 

Edgings  for  flower  beds.— A  brief  note  from 
one  residing  in  the  same  district  as  "  H.  F.  K.  " 
writes  from  may  be  of  service  as  supplementing 
those  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  "E.J."  on 
p.  92.  "  H.  F.  K."  would  find  Locharbriggs  red 
sandstone  very  suitable  and  easily  procurable. 
In  a  short  time  the  colour  will  be  modiliei  by  the 


weather.  Lithospermum  prostratum  is  generally 
successful,  but  is  sometimes  disfigured  by  severe 
frost,  although  it  usually  recovers. — S.  Arnott, 

Hosclene,  Carvffliorn,  Duw/rii",  X.B. 

Novelties  in  floral  designs. — I  recently  saw 
a  peculiarly  eflective  wreath,  which  had  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion. It  was  oval  in  shape,  the  upper  half  being 
composed  of  Laurel  leaves  put  closely  together 
like  the  ancient  chaplets.  The  lower  and,  of 
course,  broader  half  was  arranged  lightly  and 
elegantly  with  Callas.  delicate  sprays  of  white 
Lilac,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  The  only  foliage 
used  consisted  of  the  tender  Lily  leaves  atd 
young  fronds  of  Asparagus  plumosus.  Another 
uncommon  and  very  chaiming  design  was  a  heart 
of  green  Moss,  whose  sole  decoration  was  a  lovely 
spray  of  rich  double  Violets  lightened  with  As- 
paragus. A  lyre  ccmpcsed  of  white  flowers  had 
at  the  base  a  spray  of  Anna  Olivier  Roses  and  the 
palest  purple  Lilac  standing  out  slightly  from  its 
white  background.  The  exquisite  blending  of 
these  soft  colours  had  a  very  happy  effect. — L.  H. 

Conservatory  grouping.  —  The  effective 
grouping  of  plants  in  the  conservatory  is  im- 
portant, and  a  few  well-selected,  though  easily 
grown  subjects  often  surpass  in  beauty  more 
costly  plants.  A  very  fresh  and  nice  arrangement 
I  noted  recently.  This  is  composed  of  a  few  dczen 
good  plants  of  Begonia  icsignis,  Callas  and  Poin- 
settias.  The  plants  are  arranged  on  a  stage  about 
20  feet  long  by  .'i  feet  wide,  and  facing  the  entrance 
from  the  rooms  into  the  conservatory.  The  Be- 
gonias and  Callas  predominate  in  the  arrangement, 
and  the  pale  pink  flowers  of  the  Begonias  make  a 
soft  and  pleasing  blend  of  colour  with  the  Callas. 
With  the  addition  of  a  few  light  Palms  and  Poin- 
settias  the  effect  is  heightened,  while  an  edging 
of  Cinerarias  of  various  colours,  Roman  Hyacinths 
and  Maiden  hair  Fern  ccmpletes  the  airacf  e- 
ment.  which  lemains  effective  for  several  weeks. 
-J.  R.  T. 

Names  of  Colchicums. — The  Rev.  C.  Wolley- 
Dod's  note  on  Colchicum  Bivora-will  be  of  con- 
siderable service,  not  only  in  calling  attention  to 
the  ambiguity  of  the  name  Bivona>,  but  also  in 
directing  some  notice  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnos- 
ing many  of  the  Meadow  SaftVons.  I  grow  a  good 
many,  and  after  endeavouring  to  correct  the  no- 
menclature of  several  doubtful  ones  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker's  "Monograph"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  have  had  to  confess  mjse'f 
beaten,  and  now  take  a  good  many  of  the  names 
with  ample  reserve.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
Colchicum  sold  as  latifolium  w  hich  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  either  Sibthorpei  or  Bivona'  as  I  know 
them,  and  while  by  some  C.  veratrifolium  is  said 
to  be  identical  with  C.  byzintinum,  there  is  a 
Meadow  Saffron  supplied  under  the  name  of 
veratrifolium  which  quite  answers  to  the  name, 
but  is  not  the  same  as  byzantinum,  coming  much 
nearer  to  C.  speciosum  maximum.  f_'.  Sibthorpei 
(true)  is  a  very  fine  Meadow  Saflron,  growing  and 
floweiing  well  in  good  time. — S.  Arkott,  Rose- 
dene,  Car^ifthom,  I>unifri(<,  X.B. 


The  'Wild  Garden- A  choice  edition  of  this 
book  is  issued  this  week,  printed  on  the  finest 
hand  made  paper  and  bound  in  vellum.  Some  of 
the  illustrations,  notably  the  white  Willow  at 
Highclere,  have  been  re  engraved  on  wood  in  a 
finer  and  truer  way  than  before. 

Names  of  plants. — E.   S.   ^Tt-aZe.— LiijOcedrDs 

decurreus.  but  sliouU  like  to  see  hett2r  specimeD. 

>lnoii.~Melia    Azedarach. -Inon.- Cestrmn   au- 

rantiac'uni. 

Names  of  fruit.— £.  E.  Shore.— I,  Golden 
Noble;  2.  New  Hawthorndeu  ;  3.  Rymer ;  4,  Holland 
Pippin;  5,  Fearu's  Pippin  ;  0,  Old  Nonpareil. 


The  English  Plovyer  Garden  :  Desigv,  vicus 
and  plans,  with  an  alphaletical  description  of  all  the 
plants  best  suited  for  its  embellishment,  their  culture 
and  positions.  Fourth  editiort.  Medium  8ro.  15s.; 
post  free,  lbs.  Gd.  .  . 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
TaE  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FROM  SEED. 

These  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed  as  easily 
as  anniial  Asters  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat 
later  in  the  year.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  make 
a  start  in  March,  or  before,  so  as  to  get  a  long 
season  of  growth.  This  better  enables  one  to 
test  the  qualities  of  the  flowers  the  first  season. 
For  this  reason  heat  may  be  applied  in  the  early 
stages.  Seed  is  plentiful  and  easy  to  obtain, 
but  the  chances  of  getting  sorts  to  be  improve- 
ments on  existing  varieties  are  not  so  sure.  My 
first  and  only  attempt  in  this  direction  was  in 
obtaining  a  pinch  of  special  seeds  from  Japan. 
They  were  duly  reared,  and  as  regards  habit  of 
growth  and  fine  foliage  the  seedlings  left  little 
to  be  desired  ;  but  when  they  came  into  bloom  a 
worse  lot  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers  could  not 
be  imagined.  But  if  chance  did  not  favour  me, 
others  have  since  been  more  fortunate.  The 
yellow  Duchess  of  York,  a  handsome  flower  at 
its  best,  was,  I  believe,  raised  from  Japan  seed 
sent  to  a  gardener  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  whole  race  (Edith  Tabor)  was  ob- 
tained by  chance.  The  indescribable  finish  of 
this  latter  remarkable  flower  places  it  at  the 
top,  or  pretty  close  to  being  the  best  Chrysan- 
themum in  cultivation.  Such  instances  will,  no 
doubt,  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
desirous  of  trying  seedlings.  How  many  in- 
diflferent  specimens  were  reared  at  the  ."lame 
time  I  do  not  know.  It  was,  however,  said  of  a 
raiser  of  Chrysanthemums  in  this  haphazard 
manner  that  upwards  of  20,000  plants  were 
saved  and  carefully  tended.  I  happen  to  know 
something  of  that  collection,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say,  although  of  such  recent  origin,  not  half  a 
dozen  of  them  are  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  to-day.  That  magnificent  incurved  variety 
Chas.  H.  Curtis  is  just  another  instance  of  a 
great  gain  by  chance  in  this  country.  But  the 
more  approved  method  is  to  start  crossing  the 
better  types  of  the  flower  with  some  definite 
object.  This  is,  of  course,  done  in  England 
now,  and  recent  successes  may  be  recorded. 
Mr.  H.  ^Veek8,  of  Derby,  raised,  perhaps,  the 
largest  Chrysanthemum  in  cultivation  from 
crossing  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  and  Puritan.  It 
is  rather  curious  that  the  variety  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks  is  exceedingly  robust,  and  yet  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  is  so  constitutionally  weak  that 
very  few  persons  trouble  to  grow  it.  From  the 
same  cross  Lady  Biron,  a  splendid  white  sort,  was 
obtained.  I  do  not  know  if  the  seed  used  by 
Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  is  really  home-aaved. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  strain  is  a  remarkably 
fine  one.  VVe  are  indebted  to  him  for  rich 
dark-coloured  flowers — to  wit,  John  Shrimp- 
ton  and  Wm.  Seward.  His  Dorothy  Seward 
and  Mrs.  John  Shrimptou  are  magnificently 
coloured.  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  Foot's  Cray,  too,  has 
been  eminently  successful,  Miss  Dorothea  Shea, 
Miss  Rita  Schrijeter,  Silver  King,  and  others 
being  very  handsome.  These  are  from  home- 
saved  seed.  Crosses  are  made  and  the  whole 
history  of  each  seedling  duly  recorded.  There 
are  others  in  this  country,  of  course,  who  have 
raised  very  fine  Chrysanthemums,  but  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  seed  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
speak.  Some  may  not,  however,  be  home-pro- 
duced. That  matters  little,  perhaps,  if  the  im- 
proved flowers  are  forthcoming. 


Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside's  two  splendid  yellows, 
Pallanza  and  Lago  Maggiore,  besides  others, 
are  the  result  of  seeds  saved  in  Italy  and 
raised  in  England.  The  most  remarkable 
strain  of  all  is  the  Calvat  race.  The  capabili- 
ties of  this  remarkable  strain  appear  endless. 
E.  Calvat's  varieties  generally  are  not  only 
magnificent  flowers  in  themselves,  but  their 
culture  is  comparatively  easy.  Mme.  Camot, 
Louise,  M.  Pankoucke,  Reine  d'Angleterre — 
it  is  needless  to  name  many  from  this  rich 
source  —  are  cultivated  and  exhibited  every- 
where. His  sorts  have  taken  so  well  because 
of  their  varied  forms— all  graceful,  even  the 
incurving  ones.  American  seedlings  often 
please  the  British  taste,  but  the  percentage  of 
good  things  from  "  the  other  side  "  is  somewhat 
small.  Now  and  again  we  get  a  Col.  W.  B. 
Smith,  a  Niveum,  a  Mutual  Friend,  but  in  too 
many  instances  the  varieties  are  short  in  the 
floret  and  ungainly.  I  think  we  may  take  the 
best  late  sorts  as  being  of  American  origin. 

With  all  this  wealth  of  raisers  of  seedlings, 
high-coloured  varieties  are  not  too  plentiful 
among  Chrysanthemums.  Light  vivid  reds 
would  be  welcomed,  and  a  late  sort  of  that  hue 
would  bring  a  small  fortune  to  its  owner. 
There  is  still  room  for  a  dwarfer  habit  of 
growth,  although  many  sorts  are  not  wanting 
in  this  respect,  and  when  we  obtain  varieties 
that  will  produce  nice  blossoms  from  any  bud, 
there  will  not  be  so  much  of  mystery  attending 
the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums  as  there  is  to- 
day. S. 

CULTURAL  NOTES. 

RooTiN'd  has  been  rapid  this  winter,  and  it  is  in 
such  mild  seasons  that  one  prefers  cool  frame 
treatment  from  the  beginning.  But  we  may  not 
even  yet  be  out  of  danger  from  severe  frost ;  it  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  allow  the  plants  to  remain 
in  a  structure  where  heat  may  be  turned  on  at 
will.  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  aid  a  sturdy 
growth.  Abundance  of  air  ought  to  be  given  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  the  ventilators  should  be  left 
open  at  night  also,  unless  there  be  clear  indica- 
tions of  the  temperature  outside  falling  below 
freezing  point.  Too  much  air  and  sunshine  cause 
the  foliage  to  flag  somewhat ;  this  need  not 
trouble  one,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  the  plants  in 
this  state  in  the  daytime  than  be  continually 
sprinkling  water  over  them.  What  watering 
is  required  should  be  done  in  the  morning  at  this 
dull  period.  The  long  hours  of  the  night  will 
restore  the  leaves,  which  appear  so  distressed  in 
the  sunlight,  and  as  time  goes  on  they  will  bear 
it  with  impunity.  Watering  the  leaves  in  the  sun 
does  not  perhaps  injure  them  to  any  great  extent, 
but  a  coating  remains  from  most  water,  and  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  edges  being  scorched.  It  is 
advisable,  then,  to  prevent  even  the  slightest 
check  or  disfigurement. 

The  forwardest  plants  require  repotting  ;  they 
will  be  shifted  into  pots  about  4  inches  in 
diameter.  A  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and 
sand  is  used.  I  object  to  the  use  of  con- 
centrated manures  in  the  soil  at  this  early 
stage ;  such  are  used,  I  know,  and  often  to 
the  subsequent  regret  of  the  cultivator.  If  the 
soil  is  moist — as  of  course  it  should  be — water 
sparingly  for  a  few  days.  I  would  allow  the 
young  plants  to  remain  in  a  cool  greenhouse  during 
February,  unless  ample  means  is  provided  for 
the  proper  protection  in  cold  frames.  Chrysanthe- 
mum growth  is,  however,  always  more  satisfactory 
under  quite  cool  treatment  if  one  could  risk  it.  I 
remember  a  year  or  two  back  inspecting  some  very 
fine  plants  in  May  that  had  stood  outside,  pro- 
tected only  by  canvas  when  necessary,  since  the 
previous  February.  It  certainly  seems  tome  that 
Chrysanthemums  are  coddled  in  too  many  cases. 
We  find  rule-of-thumb  practice  prevails  every- 
where, and  gardenersareloth  to  make  any  change, 
whatever  the  season  be  like.  The  mode  of  rooting 
the  cuttings,  for  example,   which  was  followed 


during  a  spell  of  real  wintry  weather  last  year  is 
religiously  kept  this,  and  many  are  the  losses  by 
so  doing.  The  cuttings  will  strike  quickly  almost 
anywhere  in  mild  weather  like  the  present  and 
so  onwards  as  the  plants  progress  an  attenuated 
growth  will  result  if  fire-heat  or  close  conditions 
be  maintained.  A  circumstance  not  without  its 
fears  to  the  grower  is  the  fact  of  some  of  the 
plants  showing  premature  flower-buds.  Early- 
struck  cuttings  are  almost  bound  to  do  this,  but 
some  sorts  are  more  liable  than  others.  I  would 
rather  not  see  this  habit  in  the  young  plants.  The 
question,  however,  is,  which  of  two  systems  is  the 
better,  early  striking  with  it  or  propagating  in 
February,  and  an  almost  certain  exemption  from 
such  habit?  Personally,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
latter  month  is  early  enough  for  a  start  in  Chry- 
santhemum culture  for  what  may  be  termed  ordi- 
nary purposes— that  is,  for  the  growth  of  nice 
bushes  to  supply  cut  bloom  for  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  also  to  provide  nice  blooms  of  large 
size.  But  to  hold  a  position  as  an  exhibitor  or  to 
produce  such  magnificently  developed  flowers  as 
win  prizes,  a  long  season  of  steady  growth  is 
essential.  A  cutting  rooted  in  December,  even  if 
it  does  push  a  flower-bud  at  an  unseasonable  time, 
has  a  long  start  of  a  spring-struck  plant  because  of 
the  numerous  roots  behind  it,  so  to  speak,  to 
hasten  growth  at  the  approach  of  spring.  One  has 
only  to  pick  ofi' the  early  flower- buds,  and  shoots 
of  rare  strength  usually  spring  out.  One  or  two 
sorts,  notably  Viscountess  Hambledon,  usually 
continue  to  form  buds  up  to  May,  then  clear 
growth  takes  place  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  Viviand 
Morel  and  Charles  Davis,  two  indispensable  kinds, 
gave  trouble  generallv  last  year.  The  newer  va- 
rieties, Pallanza,  Reine  d'Angleterre  and  M. 
Ch(5non  de  Lt^ch^,  have  a  similar  tendency.  This  is 
unfortunate,  but  as  a  rule  it  occurs  in  many  plants 
that  are  used  freely  for  propagation.  H.  S. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOVELTIES. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so-called  new 
varieties  have  lately  been  seen  in  larger  num- 
bers than  ever,  I  think  it  will  be  found  as  tune 
goes  on  that  a  very  small  percentage  are  in  any 
way  improvements  on  existing  kinds  or  are  likely 
to  take  the  place  of  popular  favourites.  At  aay 
rate,  I  venture  to  describe  the  few  which 
appear  to  me  worthy  of  extended  culture. 
Some  of  the  sorts  named  properly  belong  to 
the  year  1895,  but  as  yet,  however,  but  few  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  them,  so  that  they 
may  be  considered  new.  Of  course,  the  Japan- 
ese varieties  claim  the  largest  share  of  attention 

BouLE  d'Or  (Calvat)  belongs  to  the  mcurved 
type,  that  is,  the  florets  are  built  up  in  a  rather 
informal  manner  to  the  centre  ;  the  colour  is  a 
buff-yellow  shade.  Its  blooms  are  large,  full  and 
massive,  with  individual  petals  of  extra  substance. 
It  sometimes  possesses  a  dwarf  and  nobust  habit 
of  growth..  ,,.        ,  --, 

Dorothy  Sew abd.— This  is  a  seedling  of  Eng- 
lish origin,  large,  showy  and  refined.  The  colour 
is  terra-cotta-red  with  slight  points  of  gold,  its 
formation  is  of  a  drooping  character,  a  shape 
generally  admired.  ,.,.,-  -^  i 

DiRECTECR  TissERAND  was  exhibited  in  capital 
condition  by  M.  Calvat  in  the  autumn  of  1894.  It 
has  not  had  a  fair  chance  in  this  country  yet,  but 
it  is  sure  to  force  its  way  to  the  front.  Ihe 
handsome  reflexed  blooms,  of  a  striking  combina- 
tion of  shades,  red  and  yellow,  are  distinct  and 
grand.     This  sort  has  a  good  habit  of  growth. 

Edith  T.\bor.— We  sometimes  hear  that  to 
gain  improvements  in  flowers  one  must  go 
to  work  in  saving  seeds  in  a  systematic 
way.  But  in  the  case  of  the  above  variety, 
a  new  kind  of  surpassing  excellence  was  ob- 
tained by  mere  chance.  A  packet  of  seeds  was 
purchased  for  a  trifling  sum,  duly  sown,  and 
Edith  Tabor  was  one  of  the  results.  By  the  way, 
I  fancy  that  exquisitely  beautiful  Rose  A.  K.. 
Williams  was  raised  in  a  similar  lucky  manner. 
The  variety  under  notice  is  of  a  clear  light  yellow 
colour,  rich  and  striking,  and  the  shape  of  the 
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bloom  drooping.  The  florets  are  long  anil  curl 
gracefully.  The  flowers  are  large  and  double, 
habit  of  plant  good.  I  certainly  think  this  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Chrysanthemums. 

Emily  Sii-siirRY.-  Like  the  last-named,  this  is 
an  English  raised  sort.  It  is  white,  of  large  size, 
full  and  handsome.  The  petals  are  of  fine  sub- 
stance, with  a  wax-like  texture.  The  flowers  are 
at  their  best  rather  early  in  the  autumn. 

Lai;o  M.\(:(,iore. — This  striking  deep  yellow 
sort  was  raised  in  this  country  from  seed  ripened 
in  Italy.  It  has  not  been  seen  particularly  large  in 
size,  but  the  chances  are  that  with  extended  cul- 
ture it  will  not  be  wanting  in  this  respect.  The 
shape  is  graceful  and  refined.  In  the  den.'sity  of 
its  colour  it  is  a  great  gain,  and  a  kind  that  is 
sure  to  become  popular. 

Le  MorciiKKOTTE. — This  is  one  of  M.  Calvat's 
seedlings.  It  is  extra  large,  full,  and  deep.  The 
old  gold-coloured  florets  have  a  semi-drooping 
character,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  sturdy. 

Mks.  H.  Weeks. — Raised  from  seed  saved  in 
England.  As  exhibited  this  variety  is  probably 
the  largest  Chrysanthemum  seen,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  coarse  looking,  white,  with  just  a  shade  of 
rose,  full,  deep,  and  massive.  The  florets,  which 
are  extra  stout  and  long,  droop  and  curl  slightly  at 
their  tips.  It  has  an  excellent  habit  of  growth. 
For  exhibition  this  variety  must  not  be  missed. 

Mrs.  John  Shri.mptox.  — This  is  also  a  seedling 
of  English  origin,  and  is  among  the  most  striking 
of  the  Japanese  type.  The  colour  is  golden  butf, 
particularly  rich.  It  has  full  blossoms  made  up  of 
a  number  of  long  recurving  florets.  Altogether  a 
sort  that  compels  admiration. 

M.  Chenon-  de  Leche. — I  was  favourably  im- 
pressed with  M.  Calvat's  blooms  of  this  variety 
when  exhibited  in  1894,  and  from  its  behaviour 
since,  it  has  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the 
choicest  sorts  we  have.  It  is  of  huge  size  and  of 
model-like  reflexed  shape.  The  colour  is  a  com- 
bination of  rofe  and  yellow.  The  growth  is 
dwarf  and  sturdy. 

Reine  I)'An(;i.eterre.— This  fine  kind  is  from 
the  same  source  as  the  last  named.  It  has  large, 
full,  handsome  blossoms  of  a  mauve-pink  colour. 
It  is  not  unhke  Etoile  de  Lyon,  but  entirely  free 
from  the  coarse  character  of  the  latter  and  should 
be  grown  in  preference.  The  habit  is  very  dwarf 
and  it  is  an  easily  grown  sort.  Although  not 
exactly  a  novelty,  I  should  like  to  include  this 
variety. 

Ev.\  KxowLES.— This  is  of  English  origin  and 
has  been  in  cultivation  a  couple  of  seasons,  but  as 
yet  not  often  seen.  Its  colour,  a  light  apricot  tint, 
is  the  great  attraction  ;  the  flower,  too,  is  large 
and  handsome,  whilst  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
most  robust. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemums  of  new  forms  or 
colours  are  slow  to  appear. 

Geori;e  Haich  is  welcome,  having  been  ob' 
tained  as  a  sport  from  a  neat  and  useful  sort, 
R.  Petfield  ;  the  colour  is  bufl'. 

Ma.ior  Bo.naffo.n  is  a  light  yellow  of  good  form. 
It  came  from  America  and  is  much  e.^teemed  in 
that  country. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kinosto.v,  again,  was  raised  there, 
and  although  really  belonging  to  last  year,  it  was 
not  until  recently  that  it  developed  commendable 
qualities. 

Cli.ntox  Chaleont,  a  very  rich-coloured  yel- 
low, should  be  noted  by  those  who  like  flowers, 
apart  from  mere  size.  It  is  free  blooming  and  a 
good  grower.  This  will  be  highly  esteemed  for 
the  supply  of  a  quantity  of  cut  bloom. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  SxrBns  is  a  lovely  white  single  Chry- 
santhemum, graceful  in  form. 

Mis3  A.  HoLDEN  is  a  yellow  sport  from  that 
valuable  single  kind  Mary  Anderson. 

EwA.v  Camerun.— This  is  another  white  single 
bloom  of  much  beauty.  H.  S. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke.— 
This  variety  deferves,  I  think,  far  greater  pro- 
minence Dian  at  present  it  appears   to  receive. 


In  a  neighbouring  garden  on  January  "29 
I  saw  an  excellent  bloom  of  it  in  fairly 
fresh  form.  I  was  also  surprised  to  find  it  pos- 
sessed of  a  powerful  violet  fragrance,  distinct  and 
unmistakable.  As  we  have  so  very  few  kinds  in 
which  this  fragrance  is  so  strongly  developed,  I 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  it.  The  colour  is  deep 
purple-amaranth,  with  silver-rose  reflex,  and  for 
its  exceptional  lateness  and  welcome  fragrance  this 
variety  is  worthy  of  more  attention.  Though  only 
one  bloom  remained  on  the  plant,  I  was  informed 
that  one  or  two  had  recently  been  cut  for  decora- 
tion. The  plant  is  of  medium  height  and  easily 
grown. — E.  J. 

The  latest  variety  with  me  is  this.     The  colour 

i3  violet-rose,  and  it  has  an  odour  partaking  of  the  Vio- 
let;  its  growth  is  a  trifle  tall.  Were  the  shade  of  colour 
more  fashionable  this  would  be  apopolar  kind.  Grown 
for  exhibition,  early  buds  are  selected ;  it  is  then 
of  incurping  form,  coarse  and  colourless.  Later,  when 
allowed  to  unfold  every  bud,  the  blooms  reSex,  audthe 
inside  tint  is  then  rich.  As  a  scented  as  well  as  late 
sort  it  shuuld  be  grown, — H. 

Chrysanthemum  Vi viand  Morel. —This  is 
such  a  popular  Chrysanthemum  and  has  from  the 
first  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  one  would 
scarcely  expect  a  mistake  to  be  made  as  to  the 
year  in  which  it  was  sent  out,  but  such  is  the 
case  on  page  55,  where  "  E.  M.'  speaks  of  it  as 
having  been  sent  out  by  Lacroix  in  1891,  whereas 
it  was  really  distributed  a  year  before  that.  This 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  referring  to  The 
Garden,  April  12,  1S90,  where  under  the  heading 
of  "  New  Continental  Chrj-santhemums  of  1S90'' 
occurs  the  following:  "  Viviand  Morel  (Lacroix), 
soft  rose,  striped  white."  It  was  also  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held 
on  October  28  of  that  year,  and  received  an  award 
of  merit,  while  on  the  following  day  it  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  mistake  doubtless 
originated  from  referring  to  the  supplement  to 
the  centenary  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum  Society,  but  this  publica- 
tion is  by  no  means  devoid  of  errors,  Chrysanthe- 
mums Beauty  of  Castlewood  and  Cincinnati,  for 
instance. — T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A  late  Chrycanthemum.— Jlr.  W.  Welle, 
Redhill,  sends  us  a  remarkably  fresh  bloom  of  a  variety 
called  Le  Rhone.  The  colour  is  rich  yellow,  the  petals 
bruad  and  locie  ;  the  growth  is  5;iid  to  be  dwarf. 

Chrysanthemum  Niveum.— Even  when  cul- 
tivated on  the  restricted  sj-fctem  to  obtain  large  blooms, 
this  is  one  of  the  purest  white  varieties  we  have,  but 
when  grown  in  bush  form  to  give  a  quantity  of 
flowers  the  blooms  are  pure  white,  qnite  full  in 
the  centre  and  o.  good  shape.  Th.se  who  have  not 
grown  this  va*iety  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. — M . 


PACKING  CUT  FLOWERS. 

It  is  one  thing  to  grow  good  flowers,  but  quite 
another  to  pack  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrive 
in  good  condition.  In  these  days  of  reduced  rail- 
way rates  the  bulk  of  perishable  produce  sent  by 
passenger  train  is  so  great,  that  careful  handling 
by  railway  servants  is  next  to  impossible,  the 
time  allowed  for  removal  at  changing  points 
being  so  limited,  that  any  extra  consideration  for 
such  articles  as  fruit  and  flower  boxes  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  entertained.  Then  in  regard  to 
smaller  boxes  sent  by  parcel  post  a  rough  ordeal 
invariably  awaits  them,  especially  when  the  route 
comprises  from  luO  to  2(.IU  miles.  The  ordinary 
cardboard  boxes,  advertised  as  safe  and  reliable 
for  parcel  post,  have  been  voted  a  failure,  and  no 
wonder  when  we  consider  that  frequently  huge 
sacks  heavily  laden  are  hurled  from  a  man's 
shoulder  to  the  ground,  the  weakest  articles 
having,  of  course,  to  go  to  the  wall.  Boxes, 
therefore,  should  be  stronglj'  made,  as  if  even 
costing  a  trifle  more  at  the  outset  a  great  gain  in 
the  end  results.  Not  only  should  boxes  bo  strong, 
but  suitably  constructed  also,  as  both   pressure 


and  oscillation  are  ruinous  to  the  delicate  petals 
of  flowers.  One  great  mistake  which  is  often 
made  is  in  having  the  boxes  too  deep  and  of 
piling  on  layer  after  layer  of  flowers,  the  result 
being  that  those  beneath  become  so  mauled  and 
disfigured  as  to  be  of  little  value  on  arrival 
at  their  journey's  end.  In  private  gardens, 
where  a  multiplicity  of  boxes  is  objected  to,  a 
capital  plan  is  to  have  one  or  more  made  with 
divisions,  false  bottoms  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  The  best  of  this  construction  I  ever  saw 
was  composed  of  block  tin  and  had  two  divisions, 
the  bottom  one  being  fairly  deep,  so  as  to  hold 
without  undue  pressure  about  three  layers  of  the 
commoner,  less  easily  injured  class  of  flowers,  the 
top  division  being  reserved  for  delicatepetalled 
subjects,  and  only  sufficiently  deep  to  accommo- 
date one  layer.  The  bottoms  were  lined  with 
soft  damp  Moss,  and  when  about  a  fourth  part 
of  each  had  been  covered  with  flowers,  a  piece  of 
lath  bound  round  with  Moss  or  cotton  wool  and 
slightly  wider  than  the  box  itself  was  placed  flat 
across  the  stems,  the  slight  wedging  necessary  to 
get  it  down  at  the  sides  keeping  it  in  its  place. 
More  flowers  were  then  laid  in  and  a  second  piece 
of  lath  placed,  this  being  continued  until  the  full 
layer  was  completed.  Moving  being  next  to  im- 
possible, nothing  beyond  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
covered  the  flowers  before  the  lid  was  shut  down. 
The  same  gardener  in  packing  large  numbers  of 
Eucharis  blooms  used  quite  shallow  boxes,  so 
that  when  packing  was  completed  the  flowers 
were  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  lid.  A 
double  thickness  of  tissue  paper  was  then  laid 
over  the  flowers  and  the  lid  nailed  on.  From  the 
manner  of  securing  each  row  of  blooms,  injurious 
oscillation  was  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  the 
blooms  were  cut  singly  overnight  and  laid  in 
water,  so  that  the  stems  might  absorb  sufficient 
moisture  to  sustain  them  till  they  reached  Lon- 
don, a  distance  of  between  100  and  20ii  miles. 
The  boxes  were  lined  with  Moss,  damp,  but  not 
actually  wet,  and  acrojs  one  end  a  pad  of  cotton 
wool  was  placed,  sufficiently  wide  to  support  half 
the  bloom  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  a  second  pad 
being  afterwards  insertel  to  support  that  portion 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sttm.  Thus  the  portion 
of  stem  attached  to  each  flower  was,  as  it  were, 
wedged  firmly  by  each  succeeding  pad  of  wool. 
Market  growers  no  doubt  have  special  methods 
of  their  own,  those  permitting  of  speed  in  the 
transaction  being  preferred,  although  in  their 
case,  equally  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  private 
grower,  safety  in  transit  must  form  an  important 
feature.  I  think  some  of  the  trade  growers  stand 
in  their  own  light  by  sending  a  great  number  of 
small  wooden  boxes  separately  by  rail.  Not  long 
since  I  stood  on  the  platform  of  a  midland  station 
and  witnessed  a  large  number  of  these  small  boxes 
being  hurled  about  like  so  manj'  cricket  balls, 
damage  more  or  less  inevitably  resulting  to  the 
flowers  within.  This  rough  usage  might  to  a 
great  extent  have  been  saved  had  they  been 
tied  together  in  fives,  tens,  or  twenties,  render- 
ing more  gentle  usage  compulsory.  Cut  flowers 
would  last  much  longer  and  emit  more  frag- 
rance after  being  unpacked  if  cut  over  night 
and  the  stems  laid  in  water,  especially  in  hot 
summer  weather.  When  this  is  done  there  is 
no  need  for  sprinkling  them  overhead  in  the 
bo.xes ;  in  fact,  this  practice  is  now  almost 
universally  condemned,  as  only  a  slight  fric- 
tion when  in  a  wet  state  soon  renders  many 
things  brown  and  unsightly.  Many  things  may 
with  advantage  be  bunched  before  packing,  as 
then  tolerably  deep  boxes  may  be  used  and  the 
bunches  packed  together  in  an  almost  upright 
position  without  injury.  Pinks,  Primroses,  Pop- 
pies, and  even  P.oses  may  be  so  treated  rather  than 
to  lay  them  flat  and  pile  many  one  upon  another. 
Violets  travel  well  if  bunched,  packed  closely  in 
shallow  boxes,  and  covered  lightly  with  stemless 
leaves  of  the  Czar  or  Wellsiana  section.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  label  the  boxes  "  cut  flowers, 
with  care,"  as  there  is  then  a  chance  of  any  rail- 
way employ^  or  parcel  delivery  agent  into  whose 
hands  they  may  pass  handling  them  with  care. 

J.  C 
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THE  EREMURI. 

By  the  introduction  during  recent  years  of  the 
several  species  of  Eremurus  from  the  wilds  of 
Central  Asia,  a  new  and  distinct  type  of  beauty 
and  gracefulness  has  been  added  to  our  open-air 
gardens.  Twenty  years  ago  we  knew  of  only 
one  species  of  this  genus  in  gardens,  the  noble 
E.  robustus.  Now  there  are  at  least  ten  spe- 
cies in  cultivation,  while  the  number  known  to 
botanists  amounts  to  nearly  thirty,  and  all  these 
have  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  giving 
further  proof  of  the  rich  Hower  region  whence 
these  giant  Asphodels  come,  a  region  which  has 
yielded  us  some  of  the  finest  of  the  newer  hardy 
plants. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Russian 
travellers  and  botanists  who  have  been  the 
means  of  enriching  our  gardens  in  this  way,  and 
we  can  best  show  our  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
in  trying  to  establish  these  Eremuri  in  our 
gardens,  and  as  they  are  all  plants  that  require 
skill  and  care  in  their  successful  cultivation, 
they  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  keenest 
hardy  plant  gardeners.  There  are  many  haidy 
plants  difficult  to  grow,  some  hardly  worthy  the 
care  and  attention  devoted  to  them,  but  to  b  < 
the  possessor  of  a  stately  flowering  specimen 
of  an  Eremurus  is  something  to  be  proud  of  in 
a  modest  way,  particularly  if  it  has  exacted  from 
you  the  care  and  attention  that  a  true  gardener 
loves  to  bestow  on  his  more  capricious  plants. 

That  the  Eremuri  are  not  easily  grown  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  attempted 
their  culture — that  is,  they  cannot  be  planted  in 
an  ordinary  border  and  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, as  a  Delphinium  or  Tritoma.  They  seem 
to  me  to  require  nicely  adjusted  conditions  as 
to  soil  and  situation.  They  must  not  be  too 
damp  or  too  dry,  too  much  sheltered  or  too  much 
exposed,  and  yet  after  all,  these  conditions  are 
not  difficult  to  fulfil  in  any  garden.  Being 
neither  bulbs  nor  ordinary  fibrous-rooted  her- 
baceous plants,  they  cannot  be  treated  similar 
to  either  of  these  classes  of  plants.  They  belong 
to  the  same  family  as  the  Anthericura,  Paradisea 
and  Asphodelus,  most  of  which  have  fleshy  roots 
instead  of  bulbs,  and  in  Eremurus  the  roots  are 
very  fleshy,  thong-like  and  brittle,  hence  it  is 
that  it  is  never  advisable  to  interfere  with  them 
after  being  once  well  planted,  or  the  chances 
are  that  the  roots  are  injured  and  the  vigour  of 
the  plant  checked. 

We  have  learnt  most  about  the  culture  of 
Eremuri  from  those  veteran  and  trustworthy 
plantsmen,  Messrs.  Gumbleton,  Max  Leichtlio, 
Elweg,  and  Ewbank,  and  their  observations 
which  they  have  been  good  enough  to  record 
are  scattered  throughout  the  later  volumes  of 
The  Garden,  and  those  who  think  seriously  of 
attempting  tlie  culture  of  these  plants  are  ad- 
vised to  read  all  that  has  been  written  about 
them.  Personally,  I  have  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  newer  kinds,  but  I  have 
had  the  responsibility  of  growing  the  oldest  of 
the  group,  the  noble  E.  robustus,  and  I  remem- 
ber how  proud  I  was  when,  some  twenty  years 
ago  I  had  charge  of  the  hardy  plant  collection 
at  Kew,  I  could  show  a  flower-epike  of  this 
species  a  yard  high.  I  thought  I  had  achieved 
something  wonderful.  But  what  would  such  a 
puny  spike  appear  by  contrast  with  the  spikes 
which  have  been  grown  of  late  years  by  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  plants  ?  I  hope  some  day  to  be 
able  to  try  my  hand  in  growing  half  a  dozen  of 
the  finest  species  and  putting  into  practice  what 
I  have  seen  and  read  about  their  culture.  I 
shall   proceed   in   this  way  :    I  shall  choose  a 


spot  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  or  a  dense 
screen  of  shrubs  open  to  the  sun,  but  sheltered 
from  the  cold  winds.  I  shall  take  out  the  soil 
3  leet  deep,  put  a  layer  of  rubble  at  the  bottom, 


Eremurus  himalaiciis.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  T,  Bennet  Poii. 


on  this  a  layer  of  turf,  then  fill  the  bed  with  a 
mixture  of  loam,  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  peat, 
sufficient   of  each  to  keep    the    mass    porous. 


This  precaution  is,  I  gather,  necessary,  as  the 
plants  suffer  if  at  all  waterlogged  in  winter, 
though  they  require  abundant  moisture  during 
growth.  I  should  have  some  means  of  protect- 
ingtheyoung  growths 
from  late  frosts  in 
spring,  and  keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for 
slugs,  which,  I  under- 
stand, regard  Ere- 
muri as  particularly 
dainty  morsels.  All 
this  1  shall  do,  and  if 
success  is  not  the 
result,  then  I  shall 
deny  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  again  attempt- 
ing their  culture.  I 
am  inclined  to  think 
that  these  plants  are 
like  Lilies  ;  they  grow 
well  without  much 
trouble  in  some  lo- 
calities, while  in 
others  all  the  atten- 
tion one  can  bestow 
upon  them  is  thrown 
away.  I  wish  that 
travellers  or  collec- 
tors of  these  .  and 
similar  plants  would 
give  us  more  detailed 
information  as  to 
the  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  grow 
naturally.  What  a 
help  this  would  be  to 
us.  At  any  rate,  we 
should  not  put  the 
plants  under  diame- 
trically opposite  con- 
ditions in  gardens. 

Those  who  would 
like  to  read  a  full 
account  of  all  the 
Eremuri  ia  cultiva- 
tion should  refer  to 
the  twenty  -  ninth 
volume  of  The  Gar- 
den, where  there  are 
coloured  plates  of  two 
species  and  a  trust- 
worthy account  by 
Mr.  Dewar.  For 
those  who  cannot 
refer  to  this  account 

1  might  add  that  the 
species  mentioned  as 
being  in  cultivation 
are  the  following :  E. 
aurantiacus,  flower- 
spike  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high,  flowers  yellow ; 
E.  himalaicus,  grown 
by  Mr.  Gumbleton, 
with  spikes  7  feec 
high,  flowers  white, 
yellow  stamens,  said 
to  be  the  hardiest  of 
all  ;  E.  01g;e,  spikes 

2  feet  long,  lilac  or 
purple  flowers  ;  E. 
robustus,  the  oldest 
cultivated  .species, 
spikes  8  feet  to  9  feet 
high,     flowers     pale 

E.  spectabilie, 
2    feet    to   4 

spikes  1  foot 
These  half   a 


pink 

spikes 
feet,    pale   yellow  ;  E.    Buugei, 
to   3  feet   high,  bright   yellow, 
dozen  species  are  sufficient  for  anyone  to  start 
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with,  but  they  are  all  yet  rather  expensive, 
though,  compared  with  an  Orchid  or  stove 
plant  possessing  none  of  their  beauty  ami 
elegance,  their  cost  is  trifling.  The  cultivators 
of  these  plants  are  at  present  very  few.  If 
they  were  more  extensively  grown  we  should 
then  get  to  know  all  about  them  I'rom  the  re- 
corded successes  and  failures.  What  we  want  al.so 
for  these  delightful  plants  is  a  simple  Engli.sh 
name,  for  even  the  pronouncing  of  Eremurus  i.s 
quite  an  undertaking  to  many  who  love  plants, 
but  are  not  fond  of  Latin  and  Greek.  A  simple 
expressive  name  would  do  ;  but  let  lis  hope, 
should  these  plants  become  popular,  they  will 
not  be  known  by  such  an  atrocious  name  as  its 
fiery  relative,  the  Red  Hot  Poker  plant  ;  better 
stick  to  Eremurus  than  such  a  name. 

Kew.  W.    GOLDRINC. 


PROPAGATING  HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 

My  reasons  for  directing  attention  to  the  way  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Parker  raised  all  his  cuttings  ol 
these  plants  were  in  the  main  to  show  that;  not 
only  was  it  possible,  but  that  it  was  regarded  as 
eminently  practical  by  one  of  the  best  known  and 
largest  growers  of  these  plants  at  the  time ;  and 
having  myself  carried  out  the  work,  I  can  vouch 
for  the  simplicity  and  safety  of  the  method. 
Nothing  was  easier  than  to  secure  plenty  of 
cuttings  of  any  varieties  by  cutting  the  bloom- 
truss  from  any  large  plant  as  soon  as  flowering  was 
over.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  amateur  or 
nurseryman,  because  what  is  sound  and  practical 
for  the  latter — who  may  require  hundreds — is 
equally  so  for  the  former,  requiring  a  dozen.  The 
point  at  issue  is  a  method  of  reproduction,  and 
which  Mr.  Douglas  condemned  in  his  original  note. 
This  very  method  I  have  shown  was  adopted  for 
years  with  perfect  success,  and  those  who  inserted 
cuttings  last  autumn  have  now  good  plants  ready 
for  the  border.  Spring  struck  cuttings,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  be  ready  till  May  and  even 
later,  unless  in  experienced  hands.  The  value  of 
these  latter  I  have  repeatedly  referred  to,  more 
particularly  as  ])ot  plants  for  the  greenhouse  in 
early  autumn.  Here  they  have  a  value  of  their 
own,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  grown  and  used 
them  freely  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  When 
flowering  is  over  these  pot  plants  are  excellent  for 
planting  in  the  border,  and  will  carry  four  or  six 
spikes  in  the  year  ensuing. 

"A.  D."  is  greatly  in  error  in  supposing  it  is 
necessary  to  house  the  freshly-rooted  autumn 
plants  of  these  Phloxes,  as  they  are  among  the 
very  hardiest  of  plants.  Many  thousands  of  these 
plants  were  grown  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker, 
and  to  have  accommodated  these  under  glass,  or 
even  the  young  stock,  would  have  been  a  serious 
item  indeed.  It  will  no  doubt  be  news  to  "A.  D." 
to  Isarn  that  all  the  young  autumn-struck  plants 
when  potted  in  November  were  plunged  in  the 
open  in  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre  for  the  winter,  an 
inch  covering  only  being  allowed  above  the  top  of 
the  pot,  so  that  each  individuallabel  and  its  number 
could  be  seen.  As  proving,  too,  that  by  autumn 
cuttings  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  time  or  material,  I 
may  state  that  numbers  of  these  autumn-rooted 
plants  were  used  for  supplying  orders  in  April 
following.  Indeed,  it  is  only  those  who  have  been 
diret^tly  engaged  in  the  work  that  have  any  idea 
of  the  continuous  rooting  power  of  these  young 
Phloxes  during  an  ordinary  w  inter.  The  amateur 
who  has  plants  large  enough  to  provide  spring 
cuttings  missed  an  opportunity  by  not  inserting 
a  few  in  the  autumn  of  1S!)5.  These  latter  in  the 
summer  of  189(i  would  have  given  two  to  four 
spikes  cf  bloom.  But  by  the  best  possible  culture 
a  spring  cutting  can  only  produce  a  single  truss, 
and  if  not  planted  out  before  the  month  of  June 
will  hardly  reach  flowering  at  all  the  same  year. 
E.  J. 

Chionodoxa  Iiueilise.—Tlie  first  llowersof  this 
are  uuw  expatidoil  in  a  warm,  slieltored  spot,  iiiid  in 
their  advent  appear  more  brilliant  and  strikini;  thau 
ever.    Overhead  the  winter  Jasmine  has  for  weeks 


given  flowers,  and  near  by,  the  pure  and  modest  Snow- 
drops scattered  freely  amouK  Primroses,  already  with 
the  first  few  blossoms  expanded,  tell  of  the  near 
approach  of  spring. 

Daffodils  failing'  to  flower. — I  am  sending 
by  this  post  a  box  of  buds  and  blooms.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  they  are  V  I  had  them  from  Holland 
as  double  Daffodil  V.an  Sion,  but  fail  to  get  a  good 
flower. — In<,icirer. 

*,*  Judging  by  the  massive,  sturdy  stems  as 
well  as  the  huge,  nearly  round  and  pointed  buds, 
you  appear  to  have  a  pale  form  of  the  variety 
grandiplenus.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  latter  are  its  large  size,  its  numerous  petaloid 
centres,  and  its  long  slender  neck.  They  are 
most  certainly  not  Van  Sion,  i.e.,  Telamonius 
plenus,  which  in  a  variety  of  ways  is  (juite  dis- 
tinct. Of  Van  Sion  (double)  there  was  only  a 
flower-bud  with  those  sent,  and  this  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  development.  Are  you  sure  the 
bulbs  have  received  sufficient  moisture  at  the 
root  while  under  glass,  as  there  is  certainly  no 
lack  of  vigour  even  in  the  solitary  instance  of  Van 
Sion,  and  which  should  at  this  time  of  year  de- 
velop perfectly  with  correct  treatment,  and  pro- 
vided always,  of  course,  that  the  germ  of  the 
present  bud  was  properly  laid  in  the  spring  of 
1895  ?  The  green,  colourless  nature  of  the  ma- 
jority of  ttie  flowers  sent  has  always  been  more  or 
less  a  mystery  even  among  specialists,  but  which 
may  in  some  degree  be  due  to  a  system  of  over- 
feeding. It  has  also  been  attributed  to  a  cold 
and  sunless  period  after  growth  is  complete. 
This  latter  will  hardly  be  the  case,  however,  with 
last  year's  English  grown  bulbs,  but  we  cannot 
say  how  it  may  apply  to  Dutch-grown  stock. — 
Ed. 


TUFTED  PANSIES-PROSPECTS  IN  THE 

SOUTH. 

With  the  near  approach  of  the  season,  when 
what  is  usually  termed  spring  planting  is  to  be 
carried  out,  tliose  who  have  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  these  charming  flowers  naturally 
wonder  what  the  year  will  bring  forth  in  the 
way  of  improvement  in  form  and  habit  in  the 
many  new  sorts  which  are  usually  .sent  out 
early  in  the  year.  A  great  amount  of  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  establishment  during 
recent  years  of  two  or  three  societies,  whose 
aim  and  object  have  been  the  extended  cultiva- 
tion and  exhibition  of  the  Tufted  Pansy,  to- 
gether with  other  forms  of  the  Pansy.  Prior 
to  their  institution  the  interest  in  these  plants 
was  chiefly  fostered  by  growers  north  of  the 
Tweed,  although  there  existed  here  and  there 
isolated  instances  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  flower.  The  London  Pansy  and 
Violet  Society,  in  the  summer  of  1803,  held 
their  first  exhibition  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, and  those  who  saw  the  display  and 
who  were  also  qualified  to  judge  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  show  was  the  best  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  London.  The  different  types 
of  the  flower  were  each  represented,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  blossoms  being  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  beauty  of 
the  newer  forms  favourably  impressed  the 
visitors  and  others,  and  also  showed  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  great  bulk  of  varieties  hitherto 
cultivated  in  the  south.  A  similar  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  following  year,  and  this  was 
aLso  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  same  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  characterised  this  exhi- 
bition, as  was  manifested  at  the  inception  of  the 
displays.  Last  year  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  make  a  change  for  the  place  of  the  show,  and 
for  this  purpose  arrangements  were  made  for 
an  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  same  day  as  the  show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society.  The  wisdom  of  the 
change  was  { immediately  apparent.  A  much 
better  and   far   more   meritorious  display  was 


got  together,  many  thousands  of  visitors  in- 
specting the  exhibits.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  this  way  a  deeper  interest 
in  this  useful  flower  was  created  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  number  of  those  interested  in 
gardening.  When  making  a  comparison  of 
this  last  exhibition  with  the  first  one  held 
in  London,  one  could  not  but  feel  highly 
pleased  with  the  many  recent  additions  to  the 
varieties  already  grown,  each  type  being  repre- 
sented by  some  very  distinct  acquisitions.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  classes  for  Fancy 
Pausies  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits  came  from 
northern  growers,  and  this  only  confirms  what 
has  been  expressed  over  and  over  again  by  the 
southern  growers,  that  the  climatic  conditions 
in  the  south,  generally,  are  not  nearly  so  suitable 
to  their  well-being  as  is  the  case  in  the  north. 
Of  course  there  are  isolated  cases  of  conspicuous 
success,  but  in  such  instances  this  has  been 
attained  by  some  exceptional  advantages.  For 
this  reason,'and  because  the  Tufted  Pansy  suc- 
ceeds so  well  in  the  south,  it  certainly  seems 
advantageous  to  devote  more  time  and  energy 
to  the  development  of  this  most  free-flowering 
type  of  flower. 

Unfortunately,  when  considering  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Pansy  in  the  south,  the  future 
looks  very  gloomy  indeed,  not  because  the 
flower  fails  to  find  admirers,  but  because  the 
existence  of  the  society  referred  to  in  these 
notes  is  very  unlikely  to  be  heard  of  again. 
This  news  to  some  readers  will  be  rather  dis- 
couraging, as  the  future  of  this  society  at  one 
time  appeared  to  inspire  confidence.  Many 
florists  in  the  midlands  and  the  south  of 
England  saw  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  a  greater  interest  being  manifested  in  the 
Tufted  Pansy,  and  on  this  ace  lunt  large  and 
thoroughly  representative  collections  were 
gradually  acquired.  The  lists  now  compiled 
by  the  southern  specialists  in  many  instances 
out-rival  the  famous  lists  of  the  Scotch 
growers,  and  everything  thus  far  seems 
ready  for  a  fors'ard  movement.  The  time, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  national  Pansy  society  should  be 
effected,  and  what  better  rendezvous  could  be 
chosen  than  London  for  the  purpose  ]  The  in- 
stitution of  other  national  societies  who  devote 
their  energies  and  attention  to  one  particular 
flower  has  resulted  in  the  perfection  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  their  care  has  been  bestowed. 
Surely  then  we  may  expect  a  similar  result  if 
the  formation  of  a  national  society  for  the  pur- 
pose under  notice  could  be  brought  about. 
With  the  institution  of  a  society  of  this  kind,  all 
those  interested  in  the  Pansy  could  be  better 
kept  in  touch  with  what  was  being  done  and 
an  impetus  given  to  its  cultivation  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
tike  to  encourage  the  extended  cultivation  of 
the  flower  for  exliibition  only ;  therefore,  the 
value  of  the  Tufted  Pansy  for  general  garden 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  exhibition,  should  be 
the  aim  of  such  an  institution.  In  this  way 
the  newer  forms  of  the  Sylvia  and  Violetta  or 
Miniature  types  would  be  brought  into  promi- 
nence, and  the  value  of  these  kinds  for  the 
flower  garden  better  recognised. 

At  the  present  time  many  enthusiasts  are 
devoting  their  attention  to  raising  seedlings,  and 
from  want  of  a  properly  constituted  and  com- 
petent body  of  authorities,  many  of  the  best 
seedlings  are  never  seen,  and  the  horticultural 
world  consequently  all  the  poorer.  Surely 
something  can  be  done  before  it  is  too  late  to 
make  arrangements  for  taking  action  in  the 
matter.  It  seems  a  pity,  now  that  an  interest 
has  been  created,  that  the  whole  thing  should 
fall  through.     The  trade  interest  in  the  Tufted 
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Pansy  is  now  becoming  considerable,  and  pos- 
sibly in  their  own  interests  someone  will  come 
forward  to  pioneer  such  a  worthy  object.  Sonie 
may  argue  that  the  multiplication  of  national 
societies  is  a  mistake  ;  but  surely  if  those  already 
in  existence  can  justify  their  position  and  can 
prove  that  the  object  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted has  been  attained,  there  is  good  reason  for 
stating  that  a  national  Pansy  society  would  be 
equally  successful. 

No  doubt  some  will  take  exception  to  this 
article,  but  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many 
who  will  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  here, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  others 
think,  and  that,  too,  as  early  as  possible.  The 
season  for  completing  planting  is  fast  approach- 
ing, and  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  it  must  be 
done  quickly.  The  Pansy  show  last  year,  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  Rose  show,  was  a 
happy  idea,  and  if  a  national  society  could  be 
brought  into  existence  soon  enough  to  repeat 
the  success  of  last  year,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  a 
number  of  those  interested  in  the  flower  would 
be  very  pleased  indeed.  D.  B.  Crane. 


border  of  those  perennials  that  one  might  term 
evergreen  that  retain  their  foliage  intact  and 
comparatively  fresh  even  through  the  most  trying 


HERBACEOUS  BORDERS. 

Few  flower  gardeners  would  be  likely  to  recom- 
mend extensive  alterations  in  herbaceous  borders 
at  this  season  of  the  year.     Such  work  is  far  more 
satisfactorily  performed  if  put  in  hand  so  eoon  as 
dead  foliage  is  removed  and  finished  before  the 
advent  of  severe  frost.     If,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  it  at  that  season,  there  are  many 
things   that   may   be   moved   now   provided    the 
weather  continues  favourable.     It  is,  indeed,  ad- 
visable to  do  it  in  those  cases  where,  owing  to  a 
mistake    in     planting,    things  were    found    last 
summer  in  their  wrong  place,  sometimes  from  a 
height  standpoint,  at  others  from  the  impossibility 
that  that  could  harmonise  with  their  present  sur- 
roundings.    I  should  not,  however,  advise  shifting 
anything  that  is  already  well  on  the  move  and 
that  could  not  be  lifted  intact,  only  those  things 
that  are  late  in  starting  and  that  will  bear  lifting 
and  division  at  this  season  fairly  well — such  things, 
for  instance,  as  Starworts,  Spiraeas,  nearly  all  the 
Helianthus  family,  some  of  the  Campanulas,  aid 
Pyrethrums.     It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
the  reminder  that  where  such  work  is  necessary 
at  this  season  it  should  be  thoroughly  well  done, 
and  there  ought  to  be  provision   for  watering  in 
the  event  of  a  very  dry  time  setting  in   from  this 
date.     Lots   of  spring-moved  stuff  were  smaller 
in  the   autumn  of  1895   than   when  first  planted 
and  not  well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  mulchinu 
and  watering.     So  soon   as   the   inmates   of   the 
borders  are  fairly  on  the  move  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  an  inspection  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any 
gaps,  and,  if  so,  to  make  provision  for  filling  the 
same.     There  is,  or  should  be,  generally  a  stock 
of   seedlings  and    rooted    cuttings    on    hand    at 
this  season,  and  although  it  may  be  a  bit  early 
for  planting  some  of  them,  their  position  on  the 
border  can  be  settled  and  the  ground  prepared 
for  their  reception.     Sound  judgment  displayed 
in  the  selection  of  such  positions  will  make  all  the 
difference  as   to  whether  the   borders  furnish  a 
satisfactory  display  throughout  spring,  summer, 
and  early  autumn.     An  instance  of  this  may  be 
named  in  the  endeavour  to  avoid  grouping  two 
flowers   of   dense   habit   together.     If   clumps   of 
Aster  acris  or  a  Phlox  of  dense  growth  already 
occupy  positions,  let  their  immediate  neighbours 
be  plants  of  light  graceful  habit,  either  in  flower 
or    foliage.      Again,    special    attention   must    be 
given   to  arrange  in  such  a   manner  that  plants 
of  dififercnt  seasons  are  fairly  well  mixed  together. 
We  recognise  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  tells 
of  flowers  to  be  found  on  herbaceous  borders  at 
almost  every  week  of  the  year.  The  best  planters, 
however,  go  even  a  little  beyond  this,  and  en- 
deavour to  so  arrange  their  materials  that  at  no 
particular    breadth   of    the   border  a    prolonged 
scarcity  of   flower  is  to  be   noticed  ;  and,  again, 
there  may  be  an  even  distribution  throughout  the 
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Eremurus  Bungei.     From  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  V.  Harcourt.     {See  p.  131.) 

winters.  This  would  apply  chiefly  to  dwarf  plants; 
those  of  taller  growth  are,  as  a  rule,  only  just  show- 
ing a  thick  carpet  of  foliage.  E.  Burrell. 


TUBEROSES. 
The  highly  fragrant  flowers  of  the  Tuberose  are 
greatly  appreciated  by  most  persons,  and  they 
are  so  very  useful  in  various  ways,  that  their 
culture  might  be  further  extended  in  private 
gardens  where  quantities  of  flowers  are  in  de- 
mand. Market  growers  cultivate  them  in  large 
quantities,  but  they  are  of  equal  value  to  the 
private  grower.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
variety  named  The  Pearl  the  Tuberose  is 
now  more  available  as  a  pot  plant  than  formerly, 
when  only  the  tall  varieties  were  known.  The 
Pearl  is  of  a  much  more  dwarf  and  compact  habit 
than  ihe  African  or  the  ordinary  American 
Tuberose,  and  this  renders  it  so  much  more 
suitable  for  mixing  with  other  subjects  in  the 
conservatory  or  greenhouse.  In  large  rooms 
or  front  halls  where  bold  groups  are  em- 
ployed the  Tuberose  associates  well  with  them, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  so  disposed  that  the 
spikes  of  bloom  show  a  few  inches  above  the 
foliage  in  an  easy  and  graceful  manner.  In 
such  positions  the  flowers  usually  last  in  good 
condition  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Where  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  these  flowers  a  supply 
maj'  be  kept  up  the  whole  year  round  by  paying 
attention  to  the  potting  up  of  several  batches  at 
intervals  from  the  month  of  September  up  to 
the  end  of  May.  I  generally  have  a  good  quan- 
tity potted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
those  not  required  at  once  for  forcing  are  placed 
on  the  lowermost  shelf  in  the  Apple  room  or  in 
a  cool  vinery.  From  here  they  are  drafted  to 
the  forcing  house  according  to  requirements. 
Formerly  another  lot  of  tubers  was  potted 
some  time  during  March  and  again  in  the 
autumn,  and  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  having  plenty  of  blooms  the  whole  year  round. 
I  do  not  grow  them  so  extensively  now,  and 
confine  myself  to  having  a  good  display  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  The  tubers 
can  now  be  bought  at  a  cheap  rate  and  they  are 
of  easy  culture. 

The  chief  reason  why  many  fail  in  growing  the 
Tuberose  successfully  may  be  traced  to  two  causes. 
One  is  supplying  water  to  the  roots  before  growth 
commences,  and  the  second  to  the  attempt  to 
grow  the  plants  in  too  cool  a  temperature  and 
without  the  aid  of  bottom  heat.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  compost  in  a  moderately  moist  state 
when  potting,  and  then  water  will  not  be  needed. 
To  start  them  into  growth  a  genial  bottom  heat 
is  required,  with  a  top  temperature  of  65°. 
When  they  begin  to  grow  commence  watering, 
and  by  the  time  the  tlower-spikes  appear  they 
will  take  it  freely  and  may  also  have  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
hurry  them,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a 
warmer  house  after  the  flower-spikes  appear.  A 
Pine  stove  or  a  similarly  heated  house  where 
there  is  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  suits  the 
plants  at  this  stage,  but  they  should  be  kept  near 
the  glass  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn. 
After  two  or  three  flowers  open  it  is  best  to 
move  the  plants  to  a  cooler  and  drier  house  if 
wanted  for  room  decoration,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  first  put  a  stake  to  the  flower-spike. 
With  regard  to  soil,  that  of  a  loamy  description 
suits  them  best,  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  dried 
powdered  cow  manure,  and  plenty  of  silver  sand 
added  to  keep  the  compost  open. 

Before  potting,  break  off  all  ofl'sets  from  the 
tuber.s,  pot  firmly  and  place  them  well  down  in 
the  soil,  leaving  about  1  inch  of  the  neck  show- 
ing above  the  surface.  One  tuber  is  sufficient 
for  a  5-inoh  pot,  two  for  a  0-inch,  and  three  for 
a  7-inch  pot.     The  first-named  size  I  find  the 
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most  useful  ;  the  pots  being  small,  they  take  up 
but  little  room  when  dropped  in  amongst  other 
plants  either  in  groups  or  on  stages. 

Ixora  odorata. — This  is  an  old  stove  plant 
from  Madagascar  not  very  much  grown  novv-a- 
days,  but  sometimes  found  in  collections  under 
the  name  of  I.  Breoni.  It  has  also  been  named  by 
some  botanists  CofTea  odorata.  The  name  odorata 
is  certainly  the  more  suggestive  on  account  of  the 
fragrant  flowers,  which  are  especially  so  at  night. 
Theee  (lowers  are  produced  at  different  ?ea.=ons. 
Treatises  on  plants  speak  of  October,  January, 
and  May,  but  it  has  always  flowered  in  winter 
■with  me.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  nearly  3 
inches  in  length,  white,  quickly  turning  to  a 
creamy  shade.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  as 
other  Ixoras,  but  they  take  rather  a  long  time  to 
root. — J.  S.ALLIEK,  Paris. 

Ficus  repens. — This  is  useful  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.     In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  covering  walls,  it  makes  a  fine  edging 
to  the  greenhouse  stage.     It  also  does  well  for 
hanging   baskets,  either  to  be  kept  pegged   in  to 
form  a  neat  covering  for  the  baskets,  or  for  the 
long   slender  shoots  to   hang   down.     One  great 
recommendation  is  that  it  does  equally  well  in  the 
cool   conservatory  and  the  stove  ;  another  point 
in  its  favour   is  that  it   does  not  harbour  insect 
pests  so  much  as  many  climbing  plants.     It  is  re- 
markable that  this  plant  assumes  such  a  difl'erent 
habit  with  age.     I  have  seen  plants  with   large 
ovate  leaves  more  resembling  those  of  F.  elastica 
than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  as  F.  repens. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  slender-growing  plant,  with 
thin  drooping  shoots,  that  it  is  of  most  service. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  to  this  charac- 
ter provided  it  is  periodically  propagated  from  the 
tips  of  the  young  shoots.     If  these  are  taken  off, 
say  about  2  inches  long,  they  will  root  freely  in 
the   stove  propagating  pit.     About   six  cuttings 
should  be  put  into  a  .3-inch  pot,  and  later  on  these 
may  be  potted  into  5-inch  pots  without  dividing 
them,  and  will  soon  make  useful  material  for  the 
edging  of  groups  of  plants  or  for  the  conserva- 
tory.    I  have  also  found  this  Ficus  very  useful 
for  covering  the  pots  of  large  Palms  when  used  for 
decoration.     The  slender  roots   do  not   go   deep 
enough  to  do  any  harm  to  the  Palms,  and  if  a  few 
young  plants  are  put  in  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Palms  are  to  be  used,  they  will  grow  away  freely 
and    prove   much   more   satisfactory    than    using 
Moss  or  Lycopodium  for  the  surface  of  the  pots. 
—A.  H. 

Solanums. — These  have  been  most  useful  this 
winter  for  indoor  decoration,  the  green  foliage 
and  bright  cheerful  berries  being  much  appre- 
ciated at  Christmas.  The  London  market  growers 
grow  Solanums  well,  but  in  many  private  gardens 
they  present  a  very  sorry  picture.  Owing  to  the 
fine  autumn  the  berries  coloured  up  sooner  tlian 
usual,  and  for  that  reason  the  earliest  plants  will 
now  be  past  their  best.  To  secure  a  batch  of 
young  stock  for  growing  on  during  the  coming 
summer,  a  few  of  the  old  i>lants  should  now  be 
kept  dry  at  the  roots  for  ten  days  or  so,  and  after- 
wards ehghtly  pruned  back  and  have  all  their 
leaves  rubbed  otl'  by  the  hand.  An  intermediate 
temperature  and  a  syringing  twice  a  day  will 
soon  cause  new  growth  to  spring  from  every  joint, 
and  as  .soon  as  the  shoots  are  IJ  inches  long  they 
should  bo  taken  off  and  inserted  in  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil.  Solanums  root  quickly,  and  when 
active  growth  is  perceptible  the  rooted  plants  must 
be  potted  singly  into  small  pots  and  grown  on  in 
an  intermediate  house  till  thenext  chiftis  wanted, 
which  will  bo  in  about  six  weeks.  An  occa- 
sional mild  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke  will  be 
necessary  to  ensure  freedom  from  green  fly, 
and  as  soon  as  repotting  takes  place  a  green- 
house temperature  will  suit  the  plants  beet,  ele- 
vating them  close  to  the  roof  glass.  As  a  rule, 
the  plants  may  safely  be  transferred  to  the  open 
air,  choosing  a  sheltered  nook  or  corner  and  giving 
a  hard  ash  bottom.  The  largest  plants  may  be 
shifted    on    into   Ginch   pots,    but   sturdy,    well- 


furnished  plants  may  be  kept  healthy  in  those 
4|  inches  in  diameter  by  frequent  applications  of 
liquid  manure  or  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  some 
approved  fertiliser.  Removal  under  glass  before 
frost  occurs  is  necessary,  and  if  a  few  extra  early 
plants  are  required,  remove  them  into  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  55°  to  60°  to  hasten  the  colouring 
of  the  berries.  Old  plants  may  be  grown  on  for 
several  years,  and  when  this  is  decided  upon,  dry 
them  oil  and  prune  well  back  as  above  described, 
reducing  the  balls  and  giving  pots  one  size  larger, 
with  summer  treatment  as  recommended  for 
young  plants. — J.  C. 


PROPAGATING   ARALIAS. 

Will  you  inform  me  if  it  is  possible  to  strike 
Aralia  elegantissima  and  A.  Veitchi  gracillima, 
and  if  so,  how  ?  I  have  a  plant  of  each,  which  has 
got  too  tall  to  be  of  any  use.  My  stove  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  65°  to  70°  and  I  have  a  small 
propagatmg  frame  in  it. — G.  W.  D. 

*,*  I  have  known  A.  elegantissima  to  be  rooted 
from  cuttings,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  root- 
ing Veitchi,  and  have  never  known  an  instance  of 
anyone  else  succeeding.  The  usual  method  of 
propagating  these  elegant  plants  is  by  grafting. 
Aralia  reticulata  is  the  most  suitabla  stock.  This 
is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  When  once 
a  few  plants  are  secured  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  a  stock.  Young  plants  with  a 
single  stem  from  i)  inches  to  12  inches  high  are 
the  most  suitable  for  grafting.  The  tops  may  be 
cut  off  and  used  as  cuttings.  If  put  in  singly 
into  small  pots,  using  sand  and  peat  in  equal 
parts,  and  placed  in  the  stove  propagating  pit, 
they  will  soon  strike  root.  If  the  stocks  are  well 
rooted  and  healthy  they  may  be  cut  down  nearly 
close  to  the  pots,  and  what  is  termed  splice- 
grafting  is  the  neatest,  especially  for  the  tops. 
When  using  these  for  scions  they  should  be  about 
3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  the  shorter  the  better, 
but  the  wood  at  the  base  must  be  fairly  firm. 
Although  the  top  shoots  make  plants  more 
quickly,  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  may  also 
be  used.  Side-grafting  is  best  for  these,  a  portion 
of  the  stock  being  left  above  the  graft. 

To  make  well-furnished  plants  it  is  essential  that 
the  grafts  should  be  put  on  as  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  pots  as  possible.  It  is  not  quite  the 
natural  character  of  these  useful  plants  that  is 
seen  in  the  slender,  narrow-leaved  specimens. 
When  treated  liberally  they  soon  develop  broader 
leaflets  and  altogether  a  more  vigorous  habit.  To 
keep  them  in  good  character  they  should  be  grown 
in  a  light  peaty  compost,  and  although  they  will 
grow  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  it  is 
when  grown  in  the  stove  that  they  make  the  most 
graceful  plants.  If  "G.  W.  D."  would  like  to  try 
cuttings,  I  should  recommend  him  to  pierce  the  stem 
with  a  sharp  knife,  at  the  point  which  is  to  form 
the  base  of  the  cutting,  and  place  a  small  wooden 
peg  in  the  slit.  If  left  for  a  week  or  so  a  callus 
will  form,  and  the  cuttings  will  be  more  likely  to 
root  than  when  taken  off  without  any  preparation. 
A.  leptophylla  is  a  useful  plant,  and,  unlike  A. 
Veitchi,  &c.,  it  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
without  difficulty. — H. 


MIGNONETTE  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

Tins  should  be  sown  not  later  than  the  third  week 
in  July.  The  plants  would  begin  to  flower  in 
October,  and  with  good  treatment  would  con- 
tinue well  on  through  the  winter.  Machet  is  the 
best  variety  to  grow.  It  may  be  sown  in  5-inch 
pots  and  flowered  in  the  same.  Only  about  five 
plants  should  be  left  in  each  pot.  If  it  is  desired 
for  cut  bloom  or  for  any  purpose  where  large  pots 
may  be  used,  the  plants  may  be  potted  on  into 
S-inch  pots  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  come  into 
flower.  Some  years  ago  I  used  to  grow  Mignonette 
singly  in  pots  for  wmter  and  found  it  to  flower 
well,  but  it  reciuires  great  care  in  potting  ;  the 
fine  roots  cling  to  the  pots  and  repotting  is  rather 
a  risky  operation.  For  growing  singly  the  seed 
should  be  sow  n  earlier,  say  about  the  first  week  in 


June.  In  potting  off  singly  into  small  pots,  a 
few  more  than  are  refjuired  to  be  grown  on  should 
be  done  ;  this  will  allow  for  any  which  may  suffer 
when  repotting.  The  plants  may  be  stopped  once 
before  potting  on.  A  little  shading  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  a  few  days  after  repotting,  but  after 
the  plants  are  reestablished,  the  more  light  and 
air  that  can  be  given  the  batter.  It  is  safer  to 
grow  Mignonette  on  in  pits  or  frames,  but  the 
lights  should  be  off  as  much  as  possible  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  protect  from  heavy  rains. 
By  stopping  them  from  time  to  time,  good  bushy 
plants  may  be  formed.  Where  there  is  room, 
8-inch  pots  may  be  used  for  the  final  shift.  I 
have  previously  stated  that  in  watering  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  careful,  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  where  Mignonette  is  grown  for  winter  flower- 
ing, and  either  liquid  manure  or  any  of  the  arti- 
ficial fertilisers  may  be  used  freely.  It  is  only 
where  it  can  be  grown  in  a  light,  airy  position  and 
in  places  where  fogs  do  not  prevail  that  ilig- 
nonette  can  be  flowered  successfully  during  the 
winter.  I  prefer  a  good  white  variety  or  a  good 
strain  of  Miles'  Spiral  Mignonette  for  growing 
singly.  When  obtained  true  there  is  no  better 
white  than  the  original  strain  of  Parsons'  White, 
but  similar  varieties  are  now  offered  under  various 
names.  H. 

Iris  reticulata  in  pots. — This  charming  little 
Iris  is  well  adapted  for  pot  work,  as  even  amateurs 
who  have  nothing  but  an  ordinary  greenhouse  can 
have  it  in  flower  very  early  in  the  year  by  potting 
it  in  autumn,  either  removing  it  under  glass  at 
once  or  covering  it  with  leaf-mould  to  the  depth 
of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  taking  it  into  the  green- 
house as  soon  as  half  an  inch  of  growth  has  been 
made.  Much  heat  ruins  it ;  it  does  not  even  care 
for  an  intermediate  house,  but  comes  on  rapidly 
and  strong  in  a  temperature  of  from  40'  to  45°  at 
night.  The  blooms  last  some  time  in  full  beauty, 
and  look  charming  when  cut  and  arranged  in 
small  glasses  with  some  of  their  own  foliage. — 
J.  C. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis.— All  the  single 
forms  of  this  group  should  be  noted  as  among  the 
most  elegant  and  graceful  of  these  plants  for  pot 
work,  and  not  only  for  pots,  as  their  tall,  elegant 
forms  are  equally  conspicuous  in  a  cut  state. 
Frequently  the  cost  of  such  things  constitutes  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  amateur  and  others  re- 
quiring an  early  display  of  flowers  in  the  green- 
house, but  in  the  present  case  there  are  many 
varieties  to  be  obtained  i[uite  cheaply  by  the  100 
or  lOOO,  and  cheaper  still  if  supplied  in  mixture. 
Where  cut  flowers  for  home  decoration  are  needed 
in  quantity,  I  know  of  none  more  suitable  than 
the  single  varieties  of  the  above  group.  Their 
tall,  graceful  stems  and  delicate  blossoms  are 
especially  valuable,  and  grown  under  glass  seem 
to  impart  a  purity  of  tone  that  is  not  always 
secured  when  grown  in  the  open.  If  required, 
these  will  force  quite  well ;  indeed,  I  had  many 
expanded  in  the  third  week  in  January,  and  a  few 
others  in  a  cooler  structure  for  succession.  The 
cheapest  forms  are  often  the  best  suited  for  the 
greenhouse.  This  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
since  the  commonest  flowers  are  valuable  quite 
early  in  the  year. — E.  J. 

Boronia  megastigina. — All  lovers  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  should  grow  this  charming  native 
of  New  South  Wales,  whose  small  cup-shaped 
bells — maroon  on  the  outside  and  yellow  within 
— hang  poised  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
slender  graceful  shoots.  Pretty  enough  is  the 
plant  in  an  unostentatious  way,  but  it  is  to  a 
sense  other  than  that  of  sight  that  it  chiefly 
appeals.  It  is  the  possessor  of  fragrance  of  a 
high  and  rare  order  ;  high,  because  of  the  delicacy 
of  its  perfume,  which  has  a  refined  and  almost  in- 
describable savour,  about  which  there  is  nothing 
redundant  or  cloying  ;  and  rare,  because  of  its 
extraordinary  carrying  power.  As  I  write  I  am 
aware  of  its  scent  around  me.  A  single  plant  is 
wafting  its  aromatic  message  across  a  room,  a 
passage  and  through  my  open  door,  and  I  found 
but  an  hour  ago  that  its  presence  in  the  house 
could   be  detected  even  on   the  upper   floor.     A 
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Magnolia's  sumptuous  perfume  could  scarcely  do 
more.     When  5  yards  distant  from  the  open  door 
of  a  greenhouse,  in  which  a  solitary  plant  of  this 
Boronia  was  in  flower,  I,  with  others,  have  been 
conscious  of  its  odour  ;  yet  the  scent,  though  per- 
ceptible  at  long    distances,   is  never  powerfu'. 
There  are  other  members  of  the  same  family  that 
are  infinitely  more  showy  in  appearance,  such  as 
B.  heterophylla  and  B.  serrulata,  but  none  possess 
in  such  a  high  degree  the  attribute  of  grateful 
perfume  as  the  subject  of  this  note.     Flowering 
plants  may  at  the  present  day  be  purchased  at  a 
low  price.     If  these— after  their  blossoms,  which 
are  very  lasting,  have  faded — are  cut  hard  back, 
and  after  breaking  again  are  repotted,  care  being 
taken  that  the  roots  are  not  disturbed,  and  given 
a  shift  into  pots  a  size  larger,  using  peat  and  a 
little  sand  and  keeping  in  a  warmer  position  for 
a  while,  they  will  soon  throw  out  shoots,  which,  if 
an  increase  is  desired,   may  be  taken  off  when 
about  2  inches  long,  inserted  in  well  drained  pans 
in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sand,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  house  under  a  bell-glass  until  rooted,  shading 
from  sunlight  when  necessary.     When  well  rooted 
they  may  be  potted  oil  singly,  the  tops  being 
pinched  when  they  show  signs  of  renewed  growth 
in  order  to  induce  a  sturdy  habit.     The  old  plants 
when  their  growth  is  completed  should  be  placed 
in  the  open  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  order  to 
solidify  the  wood.— S.  W.  F. 

Narcissus  obvallaris. — For  pot  culture  in 
the  greenhouse  this  sturdy  trumpet  Daffodil  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive.  I  have  just  now  some 
of  these  flowering  in  quite  a  cool  greenhouse 
where  the  average  night  temperature  has  been 
about  45°.  It  is  surprising  the  progress  the  bulbs 
have  made  even  in  this  temperature,  and  this  will 
be  the  more  apparent  when  I  state  that  the  bulbs 
now  flowering  were  introduced  to  the  greenhouse 
about  the  end  of  December  last.  The  rich  golden 
yellow  of  the  expanded  trumpet  is  very  beautiful, 
and,  indeed,  for  colour  this  variety  has  no  equal 
among  the  early  single  kinds.  One  point  in 
favour  of  thus  gradually  bringing  these  into  flower 
is  that  they  quickly  recover  when  planted  out 
again,  while  those  that  have  been  subjected  to  a 
forcing  temperature  take  several  years  to  recover. 
These  DaS'odils  are  so  easily  grown,  that  every 
amateur  should  try  a  few  pots  in  the  greenhouse 
in  this  way.  Grown  thus  they  last  a  long  time  in 
good  condition. — E.  J. 


Eriostemon  cuspidatus. — In  the  conserva- 
tory at  Kew  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this 
Australian  plant  is  just  csming  into  flower.  Foi 
several  years  it  has  been  planted  out  in  one  of 
the  centre  beds  and  has  increased  in  size  remark- 
ably. It  is  now  a  large  rounded  bush,  4  feet  high 
and  5  feet  in  diameter,  thickly  furnished,  as  all 
healthy  Eriostemons  are,  with  very  dark  green 
lanceolate  leaves,  each  IJ  inches  long.  In  the 
axil  of  each  leaf  there  is  a  short  raceme,  which 
during  the  flowering  season  produces  a  succession 
of  two  to  four  blooms.  These  are  pure  white  and 
close  upon  1  inch  across.  The  wealth  of  bloom 
and  the  abundant  richly  coloured  leaves  give  the 
plant  a  singular  charm,  and  it  is  certainly  one  to 
be  strongly  recommended  for  a  light  conservatory 
or  winter  garden.  It  is  easily  grown,  requiring  a 
peaty  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture  at  all  seasons. 
Like  many  other  Australian  plants,  it  resents 
stagnation  at  the  root,  and  careful  drainage  is 
needed.  It  is  naturally  of  neat,  sturdy  habit  and 
requires  no  pruning.  An  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature,  with  a  minimum  of  about  45°  F.  in 
winter,  is  well  suited  for  it,  and  it  should  have 
abundance  of  light  and  air. 

Aloe  platylepis. — The  foliage  and  habit  of 
the  true  Aloes  (not  the  so-called  American  Aloes, 
which  are  Agaves)  are  so  distinct  and  striking, 
that  the  undoubted  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  passed  over.  The  species 
whose  name  heads  this  note  is  flowering  now  in 
the  succulent  house  at  Kew,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  handsomest  plants  flowering  indoors. 
The   plant  is  about  5  feet  high,  its  stout,  bare 


long  and  3  inches  wide  towards  the  base,  but 
gradually  tapers  upwards  to  a  spiny  point ;  the 
edges  also  are  armed  with  stout  teeth.  The 
flower.«  are  borne  on  an  erect  scape  2  feet  high, 
but  are  confined  to  the  upper  12  inches.  The 
raceme  suggests — as  also  that  of  many  other  Aloes 
— a  fine  Kniphofia.  The  flowers  are  tubular,  H 
incheslong,  yellower  palescarlet,  tipped  with  green 
and  marked  with  similarly  coloured  longitudinal 
lines.  The  stamens,  which  constitute  no  incon- 
spicuous item  in  the  inflorescence,  stand  out  fully 
half  an  inch  beyond  the  perianth.  The  flowers 
are  thickly  crowded  on  the  scape  and  many  scores 
of  them  are  open  or  nearly  open  at  one  time,  the 
lower  ones  dying  away  before  those  at  the  apex  of 
the  raceme  are  developed.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Double    scarlet    Goraniums    for    winter 

flowering. — The  two  best  varieties  are  Jubilee,  a 
double  form  of  West  Brighton  Gem,  and  F.  V. 
Raapail,  of  which  there  is  now  an  improved 
variety.  I  find  plants  potted  up  early  in  the  sea- 
son succeed  best.  Some  growers  prefer  old  plants, 
but  I  should  give  the  preference  to  those  propa- 
gated the  previous  autumn.  These  make  good 
bushy  stuff  for  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots.  They 
should  be  in  their  flowering  pots  early  in  June. 
During  the  summer  they  may  be  grown  in  the 
open,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  stand  where  worms  can  enter  the  pots.  All 
bloom-buds  should  be  taken  off  as  they  appear, 
and  the  shoots  stopped  so  as  to  form  good  bushy 
plants.  It  is  preferable  to  keep  them  rather  dry 
than  otherwise,  the  object  being  to  have  short, 
hard  wood.  They  should  be  removed  indoors 
before  we  get  heavy  rains  in  the  autumn.  If 
gone  over  the  first  week  in  August  and  all  the 
buds  taken  off  they  may  then  be  left,  and  will 
begin  to  be  well  in  flower  the  second  week  in 
September,  and  will  with  good  treatment  keep  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter. 
After  they  begin  to  flower  a  little  manure  may  be 
given  from  time  to  time,  but  if  too  liberally  ap- 
plied they  will  go  too  much  to  leaf  and  do  not 
bloom  so  well.  All  the  sunlight  possible  should 
be  given,  and  the  plants  should  not  be  crowded. 
A  less  number  of  plants  with  plenty  of  room  will 
give  more  bloom  than  will  be  got  from  the  same 
space  if  crowded  together.  A  warm,  dry  atmo- 
sphere should  be  maintained.  I  believe  that  fail- 
ure often  occurs  through  not  giving  suificient 
warmth  to  winter-flowering  Geraniums. — A. 


rubra— make  capital  room  plants.     They  are  of 
a     very    hard,    robust     nature    and     make    an 
abundance  of  wiry  roots  that  are  not  easily  in- 
jured by  errors  in  watering.     Aspidistra 'lurida 
and  its  variegated  variety  resist  the  impure  air  of 
large   towns   better  than  any   ornamental-leaved 
plants   I    am   acquainted    with.     Several    Palms 
make  good  room  plants,  the  best  being   Rhapis 
flabelliformis    and    Cham;eropa   excelsa,    both   of 
which  can  be  relied  on  to  remain  in  excellent  con- 
dition under  circumstances  that  would   seriously 
impair    the    health    of    most   ornamental-leaved 
plants.     Kentia   Fosteriana  is   also   an   excellent 
room  plant.    Perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  window 
plants   is   Grevillea   robusta,    the   finely    divided 
leaves  having  a  most  graceful  appearance.     The 
only  drawback  to  the  culture  of  this  in  rooms  is 
that  it  is  of  rather  free  growth,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  season  or  two  runs  up  too  high  for  all  but 
windows  of  tolerably  large  dimensions.    The  same 
remark    applies   to    Acacia    dealbata,   the  most 
rapid    growing   of    window    jjlants.     Something 
may  be  done  to  restrain  growth  by  keeping  the 
plants    in   a  root-bound   condition,   giving   occa- 
sional  supplies   of    soot  water  to  maintain   the 
foliage  in   a  healthy   state.     Where   large    bow 
windows  exist  these  two  free-growing  plants  will 
be  found   very  useful.     For  hanging   baskets  I 
know   of   nothing    better   than    Tradescantia  ze- 
brina,  which,  well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing, will  form  a  pendent  mass  of  richly- coloured 
foliage  effective  at  all  seasons,  but  particularly 
so  during  the  dull  winter  months.         Byfleet. 


FINE-LEAVED  PLANTS  FOR  ROOMS. 
Amosg  the  many  ornamental-leaved  plants  suit- 
able for  room  decoration  Aralia  Sieboldi  stands  in 
the  front  rank.  No  other  plant  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with— the  Cactus  family  excepted— will 
resist  for  so  long  a  time  with  impunity  the  dry, 
dust-laden  atmosphere  of  a  constantly  heated 
apartment.  Plants  in  4i-inch  and  6-inch  pots 
may  be  kept  several  years  in  excellent  health 
without  change  of  soil,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
where  only  plants  of  limited  dimensions  can  be 
employed.  Although  the  coloured-leaved  Dra- 
canas  such  as  terminalis  and  Cooperi  are,  by 
reason  of  their  cheerful  tints  and  graceful  growth, 
among  the  most  effective  of  window  plants,  they 
seldom  last  more  than  one  season  in  good  con- 
dition. The  points  of  the  leaves  turn  brown  and 
the  lower  ones  fade,  this  being  caused  by  the 
over-dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  con- 
stantly heated  room.  Much,  however,  may  be 
done  by  careful  watering  and  frequent  cleansings 
to  keep  them  in  health  for  a  much  longer  period. 
Twice  a  week  the  leaves  should  be  sponged  both  on 
the  upper  and  under  sides  with  tepid  water,  and 
moisture  at  the  root  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
soil  looks  white  on  the  surface.  It  is  wonderful  what 
an  effect  periodical  cleansings  at  frequent  intervale 
have  on  the  health  of  plants  that  rarely  feel 
the  influence  of  fresh,  pure  air  during  the  winter 
months.  When  the  pores  of  the  leaves  get  choked 

standstill  and 


POINSETTIAS. 

These  are  propagated  annually.     Formerly  some 
growers  grew  them  from  eyes,   cutting  the  old 
wood   in   a  similar  way  to  Vine  eyes.    The  best 
method,  however,  is  to  take  the  young  shoots  in 
spring  and  summer.     If  the  old  plants  are  stored 
away  in  a  dry  place  under  a  stage  in  the  stove  they 
may   remain    until   May,  when   they   should  be 
brought  out  into  daylight  and  given  a  little  mois- 
ture.    The  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  close  to  the 
old  wood.     The  first  batch  will  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  May  or  even  earlier,  but  those  taken  much 
later  will  make  good   plants  the  same   season. 
Some  of  the  best  I  have  had  have  been  propa- 
gated in  July.     These  do  not  run   up  so  tall  and 
are  not  so  liable  to  lose  their  leaves  as  the  early 
struck   ones.     Of  course,  those  struck  late  must 
be  strong  cuttings.     The  tops  off'  the  early  ones 
make   the  best  plants.     When   these  are  taken 
they  must  be  cut  off  quite  close  below  a  joint,  and 
if  put  into  the  close  propagating  pit  without  get- 
ting withered,  they  will  start  away  without  losmg 
a  leaf.     During  the  summer  Poinsettias  may  be 
grown  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.     To  keep 
the  plants  dwarf  they  must  be  grown  close  to  the 
glass,  and  it  watering  is   carefully  attended  to 
they  are  better   without   any  shading.     As   the 
nights  begin  to  get  cool  in  the  autumn  a  little 
warmth  must  be  given.     This  is  important,  for 
although  they  do  not  immediately  show  any  signs 
of  having  suffered  from  cold,  later  on  the  leaves 
will  drop  off.     Poinsettias  may  be  grown  in  any 
ordinary  potting  compost,  but  it  should  not  be 
too   heavy.     A   rough    fibrous  loam,   leaf-mould, 
and  plenty  of  sand  I  find  the  best.     For  ordinary 
market  work  they  are  usually  grown   in  5-mch 
pots,   but  larger   bracts  will  be   obtained    if  the 
plants  are  gro%vn  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots.     After 
the  bracts  are  well  set  manure  may  be  used  freely, 
but  if  used  too  liberally  earlier,  it  will  cause  the 
plants  to  run  up  very  tall.     Few  plants  give  less 
trouble  than   Poinsettias,  and   there  certainly  is 
nothing  to  excel  them  in  brightness  at  the  dullest 
season  of  the  year. 


with  dust,  root  action  comes  to  a 
stem  being  crowned  with  a  rosette-shaped  cluster  |  the  active  root  fibres  decay.     Among  the  green 
of  fleshy,  glaucous  leaves,     —■--■-■■         -         •    " 


Each  leaf  is  18  inches  '  leaved    Dracaanas,   some- notably,  congesta   and 


A. 


Pot  Mignonette.— To  secure  good  pots  of 
Mignonette  for  blooming  during  February,  March, 
and  April  it  is  customary  to  sow  seed  of  some 
suitable  variety  in  August  and  September,  the 
size  of  pot  with  market  growers  being  a  4i-mch 
one  and  with  most  private  gardeners  a  6-inch. 
This  season  the  weather  having  been  so  mild  the 
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first  eown  batch  has  come  into  bloom  quite  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  sooner  in  fact  than  I 
wished.  To  prolong  the  supply  half  the  plants 
will  have  the  bloom  pinched  off  and  be  potted  on 
into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  any  extra  strong  shoots 
also  being  stopped.  This  will  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  abundance  of  side  shoots,  and  large  bushes 
will  result  by  the  end  of  March.  When  in  full 
flower  they  make  excellent  subjects  for  the  deco- 
ration of  drawingrorm  or  conservatory,  the  per- 
fume being  appreciated  by  all.  When  Migno- 
nette is  shifted  trom  small  pDts  i.ito  larger  ones  at 
this  period  more  manure  may  be  added  than 
would  be  advisable  at  the  autumn  sowing. — .J.  C. 
Lachenalias. — The  growth  of  these  useful 
spring-flowering  subjects  IS  stronger  this  year  than 
usual,  the  flower-heads,  which  are  already  appear- 
ing, promising  to  be  extra  fine.  This  satisfactory 
condition  is  doubtless  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  the 
plants  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  full  and  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air.  Coolness  is  one  essential 
point  in  the  successful  culture  of  these  bulbous 
plants,  the  cause  of  failure  with  so  many  being 
coddling.  The  plants  under  my  charge  were 
standing  in  cold  frames  when  the  unexpected 
severe  frost  of  last  October  came,  and  the  foliage 
and  soil  in  the  pots  were  frozen  quite  hard.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  after-growth  and  blooming  would 
be  affected  by  it,  but  I  soon  found  that  the  plants 
were  none  the  worse.  Annual  division  and  re- 
potting of  the  bulbs  are  imperative,  as  if  left  the 
second  year  in  the  same  pots,  a  weakly  growth 
and  poor  flower-spikes  are  the  result.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  old  Lachenalia  tricolor  re- 
mains so  expensive,  being  quoted  in  various  trade 
catalogues  at  UJ.  per  bulb.  One  could  understand 
this  it  it  increased  slowly,  but  each  pot  of 
flowering  bulbs  annually  produces  a  colony  of 
small  offsets,  which,  if  potted  up  and  grown  on 
under  good  treatment  the  second  year,  will  flower 
well  the  third.  Lachenalia  Xelsoni — which  is 
probably  the  flnest  of  all— is  priced  at  Is.  a  bulb. 
More  recently  introduced  varieties  are  likely  to 
become  very  popular,  notably  those  raised  by  the 
rector  of  Cawston,  in  Norfolk,  the  finest  I  believe 
being  named  Cawston  Gem.  Lachenalias  are  not 
grown  so  much  as  they  deserve  to  be,  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  beauty  and  general  usefulness  of  the 
flowers,  they  last  such  a  long  time,  either  on  the 
plants  or  in  a  cut  state,  if  an  occasional  change  of 
water  is  given  them.  A  mixture  of  loam,  old 
Mushroom  manure  and  grit  is  a  suitable  compost, 
good  drainage  being  necessary,  as  in  spring  the 
plants  require  abundance  of  water. — C.  H. 


EUPHORBIA  JAC\iUINI.1:FL0RA. 
It  is  at  the  present  season  of  the  year  that  the 
brilliant  display  of  this  handsome  Spurge  is  at 
its  best.  There  are  few  more  striking  sights  than 
a  pillar  in  a  warm  house  clothed  with  the  rich 
green  of  its  leaves,  from  which,  marvels  of  colour- 
ing, the  flowering  sprats  stand  out  in  graceful 
curves.  On  walls,  when  not  too  closely  trained, 
it  often  succeeds  admirably,  but  plenty  of  light 
being  indispensable  to  its  well-being,  "it  seldom 
flowers  satisfactorily  in  such  positions  should  the 
sunrays  be  intercepted  by  climbers  on  the  roof. 
Although  a  stove  house  is  best  suited  to  its  re- 
(juirements,  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  and  flower- 
ing freely  when  planted  out  against  the  back 
wall  of  a  light  conservatory  which  was  kept 
moderately  warm  throughout  the  winter,  its  fiery 
blossoms  succeeding  the  rich  purple  of  its  imme- 
diate neighbour,  a  fine  specimen  of  Lasiandra 
macrantha,  a  plant  which,  like  the  subject  of  this 
note,  was  introduced  about  fifty  years  ago. 

For  indoor  decoration  it  would  be  hard  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  scarlet  Spurge,  which  lends 
itself  readily  to  ornamental  grouping.  White 
flowers  make  the  best  foil  to  the  intense  hue  of 
its  blooms,  the  contrast  of  colours  being  pleasing 
and  artistic.  A  tall  vase  of  Paper-white  Narcissi, 
with  which  were  interspersed  long  racemes  of  the 
Euphorbia,  and  which  I  lately  saw,  formed  one  of 
the  most  charming  floral  arrangements  imagin- 
able.    The  propagation  of  this  variety  of  Spurge 


is  effected  by  taking  off  with  a  heel  the  young 
shoots  formed  by  well  ripened  plants  after  the 
flowering  period  is  over  when  about  4  inches  in 
length,  inserting  them  singly  in  2^,  inch  pots  in  a 
compost  of  peat  and  rough  sand  and  placing 
under  bell  glasses.  As  they  are  impatient  of  a 
surplus  of  moisture,  success  is  rarely  attained  by 
an  endeavour  to  strike  the  cuttings  in  the  propa- 
gating frame  where  the  majority  of  stove  plants 
are  raised.  When  well  rooted  their  subsetiuent 
culture  is  comparatively  simple,  as  the  plants 
have  only  to  be  shifted  on  when  they  recjuire  it, 
good  fibrous  loam  being  added  to  the  potting 
staple,  and  keeping  them  in  the  lightest  position. 
Thus  treated  they  should  bloom  well  during  the 
ensuing  winter  .and  when  in  flower  are  useful  for 
conservatory  decoration.  Some  growers  plant 
out  in  pits,  which  method  induces  vigorous 
growth  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  sprays  for  cut- 
ting, but,  naturally,  such  treatment  fails  to  dis- 
play the  beauty  of  the  growing  plant  to  the  best 
advantage.  On  noaccount  should  the  soil  in  pots 
or  beds  be  allowed  to  become  saturated  with 
water,  such  conditions  being  fatal  to  the  health  of 
this  Euphorbia.  When  the  roots  are  plentiful, 
manure  water  should  be  supplied  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  fertility  in  the  soil.— S.  W.  F. 

This     useful     plant     often     gives    some 

trouble  to  the  propagator.  The  earliest  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  to  secure  the  first  batch 
of  cuttincs.  Plants  which  had  the  bloom 
cut  at  Christmas  will  now  be  starting  into 
growth,  provided  they  have  been  kept  in  the 
stove.  The  young  shoots  should  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  old  wood,  and  a  little  dry  sand  applied  to 
stop  bleeding  ;  they  may  be  put  in  singly  into 
small  pots  or  three  together  into  a  S-inch  pot. 
Peat,  loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts  may  be  used. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  cuttings  do 
not  get  withered  during  the  process  of  making, 
and  they  should  have  the  warmest  part  of  the 
propagating  pit.  If  kept  quite  close  with  a  moist 
atmosphere,  they  will  not  require  any  watering 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days.  Too  much  mois- 
ture at  the  base  of  the  cuttings  before  they  have 
properly  callused  is  sure  to  cause  them  to  rot  off. 
The  early  struck  plants  will  give  another  batch  of 
cuttings  when  they  require  stopping  later  on,  but 
on  no  account  should  they  be  stopped  until  they 
are  well  established  and  have  made  sufficient 
growth  to  leave  about  4  inches  of  growth  with 
some  good  leaves  on.  To  grow  this  useful  plant 
successfully  it  must  be  kept  in  the  stove  through- 
out the  year. — H. 


Begonia  manicata. — Among  the  winter-flower- 
ing section  of  Begonras  this  species  is  always  worth  a 
place  by  reason  of  its  fiee-tloweiing.  In  the  large 
conservatory,  especially  when  associated  with  rocfc- 
work,  its  largft  handsome  foliage  ii  alone  au  attraction, 
and  when  Ireely  flowered,  as  we  recently  saw  it  in  a 
\\'arm  greeuliouse.  carrying  many  of  its  brauchmg 
cym.^s  of  pretty  pink  blossoms,  it  is  v'ery  pleasing. 

Potting  Chinese  Primulas. — On  page  57 
"  J.  C."  has  undoubtedly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
by  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  of  high  potting 
in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Primula,  and  the  fact 
that  the  water-can  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  Just  the  same  remarks 
may  be  applied  to  the  propagation  thereof,  that  is 
whore  they  are  increased  by  cuttings,  but  now-a- 
days  that  is  principally  limited  to  the  double- 
flowered  varieties.  Some  cultivators  propagate 
them  by  layers  and  others  by  means  of  cuttings, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  this  last-named 
method  of  increase.  I  have,  however,  been  con- 
sulted in  more  than  one  case  of  non-success  in 
striking  them,  and  found  that  usually  the  greatest 
loss  among  the  cuttings  was  caused  cither  by 
their  being  kept  too  close  and  damp,  and  thereby 
falling  victim-!  to  decay,  or  through  leaving  so 
much  of  the  old  hard  wood  at  the  base  of  the  cut- 
ting, that  when  inserted  in  the  soil  the  soft  portion 
of  the  stem  just  below  the  leaves  was  too  elevated 
to  push  forth  roots  into  the  soil,  while  from  the 
hard  portion  roots  will  be  produced  but  slowly. 
The  most  successful  plan,  as  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  is  dir.;ctly  the  flowering  is  over,  that  is 


in  March  or  April,  to  go  carefully  over  the  plants 
and  remove  any  dead  leaves  or  signs  of  decay  in 
any  way.  Then  the  plants  are  kept  warmer  and 
in  a  somewhat  moister  atmosphere  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  which  treatment  will  induce  a  ten- 
dency to  push  out  roots,  when  the  plants  may  be 
cut  up  and  inserted  as  cuttings  singly  into  small 
pots.  In  an  intermediate  house  temperature  and 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  case,  they  will 
quickly  root — that  is,  if  proper  care  is  taken  in 
giving  air,  watering  and  shading.  In  inserting 
the  cuttings,  I  always  prefer  to  put  them  at  such 
a  depth  that  the  base  of  the  lowermost  leaves  is 
just  clear  of  the  soil.  Where  there  are  little  or 
no  appliances  for  propagating,  a  modification  of 
layering  may  be  followed  with  success — that  is, 
when  the  plants  after  flowering  are  cleaned  as 
above  detailed,  some  fibrous  material  may  be 
worked  around  the  stems  up  to  the  base  of  the 
leaves  and  thus  form  a  medium  into  which  roots 
will  be  pushed,  and  when  sufficiently  advanced 
the  plants  may  be  cut  up  and  each  part  treated  as 
a  rooted  cutting. — H.  P. 

Eacharis  culture.— I  have  far  too  much  re- 
spect for  "  E.  J."  and  too  strong  a  belief  in  his 
integrity  to  discredit  for  one  moment  his  asser- 
tions respecting  the  success  achieved  by  market 
growers  in  the  culture  of  Eucharis.  Moreover,  I 
did  not  condemn  their  system,  as  described  by 
him  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden'.  I  mainly 
endeavoured  to  show  that  good  results  were  also 
obtained  "  and  from  year  to  year  "  by  gardeners 
under  the  plunging  system,  which  he  condemned. 
I  am  well  aware  that  many  things  which  are 
found  to  be  convenient  and  profitable  in  private 
establishments  would  be  altogether  impracticable 
with  the  grower  for  market  in  his  extensive 
ranges  of  houses,  and  with  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  as  his  chief  consideration.  Gardeners,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  allow  the  leaves  to  remain  in  their 
plunging  beds  until  decayed  and  infested  with 
worms  and  other  insects,  and  as  the  beds  are 
usually  furnished  with  underneath  hot  -  water 
pipes,  they  are  quite  as  much  under  the  culti- 
vator's control  as  are  the  board-covered  pits  of 
the  market  grower,  and  if  anything  less  liable 
to  fluctuations  in  temperature.  Finally,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  "  E.  J.'s  "  outspoken,  but  kindly 
remarks,  which  I  fully  appreciate,  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  by  encjuraging  a  further 
discussion  on  this  subject.— J.  C. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1054. 

MARGUERITE    CARNATIONS. 

(with   a   coloured   PIoATE.*) 

All  lovers  of  Carnations,  except  those  wlio  are 
so  enraptured  with  the  beauties  of  the  so-called 
florists'  varieties  as  to  see  no  beauty  except  in 
those  of  a  formal  type,  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  introduction  of  the  graceful  and  oft- 
time  sweet-scented  Marguerite  Carnations  re- 
presented in  the  coloured  plate  appearing  with 
a  late  issue  of  The  Garden.  Previous  to  their 
introduction  we  had  both  summer  and  winter- 
llowering  Carnations,  but  none  that  could  be 
raised  from  seed  and  flowered  in  the  same  year 
as  may  be  done  with  these,  and  they  come  in  to 
fill  the  blank  between  the  late  summer  and 
early  winter  varieties.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  the  plants  bears  double  flowers,  bursting  of 
the  calyx  is  very  rare,  the  colours  are  decided 
and  devoid  of  that  slaty  hue  frequently  seen  in 
seedlings  of  the  other  .sections,  the  habit  of 
growth  is  erect  and  good,  and  the  flowers  are 
borne  plentifully  and  beautifully  fringed.  I  have 
made  many  experiments  in  the  culture  of  these 
plants,  and  find  that  the  best  results  are  ob- 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  nur- 
sery at  Heading  by  A.  M.  Shrimpt  )n.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Gaillaame  Severeyus. 
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tained  by  sowing  in  January  or  early  in  February, 
raising  the  plants  in  a  slightly  heated  pit,  from 
which  they  are  removed  early  and  afterwards 
grown  entirely  without  artificial  heat.  I  sow 
thinly  and  let  the  young  plants  get  fairly  large 
before  potting  off,  but  when  this  becomes 
necessary  small  pots  are  used  to  begin  with,  and 
only  small  shifts  given  as  the  pots  become  tilled 
with  roots,  so  that  at  the  time  of  final  potting 
(late  in  June  or  early  in  July)  the  biggest  are 
only  in  6-inch  pots  and  the  majority  go  into 
£-inch  ones.  Sandy  loam,  which  has  been 
stacked  for  at  least  twelve  months,  leaf  mould, 
and  finely  broken  horse  droppings  make  a  com- 
post in  which  the  plants  do  well.  The  loam 
should  form  at  least  half  the  bulk,  the  other 
ingredients  being  in  equal  proportions.  The 
soil  in  potting  must  be  made  firm  throughout, 
and  great  care  in  watering  is  necsssary  after 
each  potting  until  the  roots  begin  to  work  into 
the  new  soil.  I  like  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
ashes  in  a  sunny  spot  out  doors  during  the 
summer  months,  as  the  plants  appear  grateful 


were  made  rooted  freely  enough  and  then  ran 
at  once  to  flower. 

In  1894  I  raised  a  variety  with  flowers  of  the 
exact  shade  of  Uriah  Pike,  but  with  the  true 
Marguerite  form  ;  this  gave  me  half  a  dozen 
good  layers  last  autumn,  and  I  am  curious  to 
know  how  these  will  behave  in  future,  as  if  it 
were  possible  to  raise  a  race  of  Marguerite  Car- 
nations by  the  ordinary  method  of  layering  and 
grow  them  on  to  be  in  bloom  after  the  summer 
varieties  are  over,  this  would  be  a  better  way 
than  depending  on  mixed  seedlings,  for  we 
could  then  choose  and  propagate  only  those  of 
favourite  colours  and  get  rid  of  single  and 
semi-double  varieties  altogether.  I  fear  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  depend  on  seedlings  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  and  we  have  need  to 
be  thankful  that  so  many  of  these  come  quite 
double.  I  find  that  this  race  of  Carnations  is 
equally  susceptible  to  the  black  fungus,  which 
destroys  in  some  seasons  so  many  of  our  ordi- 
nary border  and  pot  varieties,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  can  offer  no  suggestions  as  to  i£s  preven- 


Winter-Jloicering  Carnations  in  a  vase. 


for  the  attention  and  require  less  water  when 
plunged. 

When  I  first  grew  these  plants  I  adopted  the 
plan  of  putting  them  out  on  a  warm  border  for 
the  summer,  lifting  and  potting  up  the  plants 
when  the  buds  were  set.  Fine  plants  were 
grown  in  this  way,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
the  buds  developed  good  blooms,  and  I  find 
that  I  get  more  flowers,  though  on  smaller 
plants,  under  the  pot  system.  Propagation  by 
pipings  or  by  layers  is  diflicult  and  not  to  be  l 
commended,  for  the  jilants  are  so  free-flowering 
that  good  grass  can  rarely  be  had.  The  , 
pipings  soon  develop  flower-buds  instead  of 
first  forming  good  plants,  and  no  amount  of 
pinching  will  induce  any  other  growth.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  a  large  number  of  cuttings  sent 
from  Monte  Carlo,  and  these  struck  well,  but 
gave  little  besides  flowers,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  none  of  these  selected  varie- 
ties were  left,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  being 
made  to  keep  up  the  stock.     What  few  pipings 


tion,  except  to  grow  the  plants  where  they  will 
be  well  above  the  fog  line  and  in  full  light  and 
air  when  possible.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Trees  oy  walls. — The  mild  weather  has  caused 
the  flower  buds  of  most  trees  against  warm  walls  to 
swell  rapidly  ;  it  will,  therefore,  no  longer  be  safe 
to  allow  them  to  be  exposed  at  night,  particularly 
in  low  valleys  that  are  subject  to  sudden  changes, 
for  in  such  the  night  temperature  often  falls  8°  or 
10"  lower  than  it  does  on  hills  or  high  ground. 
The  flowers  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
are  just  expanding,  therefore  should  on  no  account 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  the  chances 
are  the  crop  of  fruit  will  be  a  failure.  There  are 
many  plans  for  protecting  the  blossoms,  but  what- 
ever mode  is  adopted,  see  that  the  material  used 
in  no  way  comes  into  contact  with  the  trees,  for 


rough  winds  may  cause  it  to  rub  the  buds,  thus 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  Where  frigi-domo, 
canvas,  and  netting  are  used,  these  must  be  kept 
far  enough  away  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
becoming  entangled  in  the  branches.  One  of  the 
simplest  plans  is  to  have  a  wide  board  fixei  just 
under  the  coping ;  a  few  small  hooks  may  be  driven 
into  this  at  intervals  of  about  2  feet  on  which  can 
be  hung  the  netting.  I  find  old  fish-nets,  such  as 
are  used  on  the  Cornish  coast  for  catching  pilchards, 
very  serviceable.  These  are  made  of  stouter 
material  and  of  about  the  same  mesh  as  the  sprat 
nets  ;  they  can  therefore  be  pegged  down  to  the 
ground  and  made  rigid  enough  to  withstand  a 
gale,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  taking  them 
off  till  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  past.  This 
kind  of  protection,  too,  does  not  obstruct  the 
light  as  some  others  do,  so  that  the  trees  are  not 
made  tender,  owing  to  being  in  semi-darkness 
during  the  time  they  are  in  bloom.  Any  pruning 
and  nailing  of  these  still  to  be  done  ought  to  be 
brought  to  a  close  without  delay,  particularly  in 
the  southern  counties. 

Fit;s  growing  against  walls,  having  been  covered 
during  the  winter  with  a  view  of  affording  them 
protection,  may  now  be  uncovered,  pruned  and 
nailed,  in  the  south  at  least,  for  it  is  not  often 
that  our  winters  injure  the  young  Figs  after  this 
date.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  expose 
them  either  to  the  bright  sunshine  or  to  the  cold 
nights  all  at  once  if  they  have  been  covered  up 
for  any  length  of  time,  as  they  will  be  somewhat 
tender.  Netting  (as  advised  for  Peaches)  hung  up 
in  front  of  the  trees  will  both  protect  them  from 
the  sun  and  help  to  ward  off  the  frost,  should  we 
be  visited  with  any  after  the  trees  are  uncovered. 
Many  people  are  apt  to  overcrowd  the  shoots  of 
these  when  naihng  them  to  the  wall,  but  if  they 
would  only  consider  the  strength  of  the  wood  and 
size  of  the  foliage,  it  would  at  once  be  apparent  to 
them  that  it  is  impossible  for  sufficient  light  to  be 
admitted  when  the  shoots  are  overcrowded.  It  is 
also  far  better  to  use  tarred  twine  or  golden 
Willow  twigs  in  the  place  of  shreds,  as  they  look 
much  neater.  Where  the  trees  are  trained  to 
wires  do  not  tie  the  shoots  too  tightly. 

Mdlbkrries  growing  against  walls  that  still 
remain  unpruned  should  receive  attention  forth- 
with. Though  these  trees  do  nob  commence  to 
grow  so  early  in  the  season  as  many  others,  it  is 
nob  advisable  to  leave  them  till  the  sap  commences 
to  flow  before  pruning  takes  place.  They  should 
be  kept  closely  pruned  like  the  Pear  if  neat  trees 
are  to  be  produced.  It  is  seldom  Mulberries  are 
now  planted  against  walls,  though  when  grown  in 
that  way  the  fruit  is  much  finer  and  of  far  better 
flavour.  I  know  of  no  fruit  for  which  wasps 
have  such  a  preference  as  this.  As  the  trees 
bloom  so  late  it  is  seldom  they  fail  to  produce  a 
crop,  unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  wet 
during  the  time  they  are  in  flower.  Standard 
trees  do  not  often  require  pruning,  unless  it  be  to 
remove  any  branches  that  cross  each  other  or  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  as  the  growth  made  is 
short  jointed  and  thickly  covered  with  fruiting 
spurs. 

Cobs  and  Filberts. — As  the  mild  weather  has 
caused  theee  to  come  into  flower  early,  pruning 
may  now  be  proceeded  with.  It  is,  however,  well 
not  to  prune  too  early,  for  if  the  catkins  be  removed 
before  they  flower  the  fruit  will  be  scarce.  Where 
Nuts  are  properly  managed,  they  usually  give  a 
good  return  for  the  labour  expended  on  them.  A 
good  shaped  bush  ought  to  have  a  clear  stem  from  2 
feet  to  ;>  feet  in  length  and  all  suckers  should 
be  persistently  removed  as  the\'  appear.  The 
branches  forming  the  head  should  be  at  a 
sufficient  distance  apart  to  allow  the  sun  and 
air  to  thoroughly  mature  the  fruit.  Bushes  which 
have  been  kept  spurred  in  will  make  a  quantity 
of  short-jointed  wood  upon  which  the  flowers  are 
borne ;  this  should  be  shortened  back,  leaving  a 
couple  or  three  buds  on  each  spur.  If  the  flowers 
are  scarce,  the  latter  number  wiU  be  none  too 
many.  Should  the  bushes  show  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion, give  a  top-dressing.  If  they  are  growing  in 
light  soil,  select  that  of  a  stronger  nature  if  possi- 
ble, as  Nuts  thrive  best  in  a  strong  loam. 
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Orchard  trees. — Any  which  etill  remain  un- 
pruned  ought  to  receive  attention  without  delay. 
The  staking,  too,  of  any  that  recjuire  it  ought  no 
longer  to  be  neglected.  In  the  case  of  trees  which 
were  planted  in  the  autumn  and  have  now  settled 
down,  if  these  were  staked  then  the  ties  should 
be  e.Namined  to  see  that  they  are  not  hanging  up 
the  trees  and  preventing  them  settling  down  with 
the  soil.  Any  that  have  moved  from  an  upright 
position  should  be  re-staked.  It  is  far  better  to 
use  three  stakes  to  standard  trees,  placing  them 
in  a  triangular  manner  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  from 
them  at  the  ground  and  tying  them  together  from 
4  feet  to  5  feet  up  the  stem.  Some  kind  of  soft 
material  should  be  put  between  the  stakes  and  the 
trees  to  prevent  rocking  by  the  wind  chafing  the 
bark.  With  small  trees  one'stake  will  be  suffi- 
cient, but  this  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  rub 
against  the  branches.  Small  ha3-band8  or  a  little 
grass  should  be  put  between  the  stakes  and  trees 
to  prevent  rubbing.  Where  any  branches  of 
young  pyramids  or  bush  trees  are  inclined  to  grow 
across  each  other  they  should  be  tied  in  position 
till  they  become  set. 

Cordons  and  espaliers  trained  to  fences  ought 
also  to  be  tied  into  position  where  this  has  not  been 
already  done,  in  order  that  the  ground  round  them 
may  be  pointed  over  or  top-dressed  as  occasion 
may  reijuire.  Take  particular  care  when  fasten- 
ing the  growths  to  the  wires  not  to  tie  them  too 
tightly,  as  this  is  often  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
chief. Examine  any  labels  that  are  attached  to 
the  trees  with  copper  wire,  and  if  there  should  be 
any  likelihood  of  them  cutting  into  the  bark,  take 
them  oflf  and  lengthen  the  ties.  There  is  often 
serious  damage  done  to  trees  through  neglect  to 
attend  to  such  small  things.  Any  trees  the 
names  of  which  are  becoming  obliterated  should 
have  fresh  labels  put  to  them,  for  though  the 
gardener  himself  maj'  know  the  varieties,  it  is 
well  that  all  should  be  properly  labelled  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  so  well  informed. 

H.  C.  Prinsep. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Seakale. — The  latest  batch  for  blanching  where 
grown  should  now  be  covered,  or  the  crowns  of 
the  old  purple  variety  will  acquire  too  much 
colour  to  be  satisfactory.  Whatever  material  is 
used  for  covering  should  not  be  of  a  fermenting 
nature,  the  object  being  as  much  to  retard  as  to 
blanch  the  shoots,  Seakale  being  acceptable  late 
and  early.  Where  pots  are  plentiful  covering 
with  these  is  the  easiest  method,  and  any  wet  and 
cold  material  that  has  been  used  for  forcing 
earlier  batches  of  Seakale  or  Rhubarb  may  be 
used  for  filling  round  and  covering  the  pots.  In 
the  absence  of  pots  very  good  results  may  be  had 
by  using  fine  ashes,  taking  care  that  these  are 
neither  from  coke  nor  anthracite,  sand  (sea  sand 
is  excellent  for  the  work,  as  it  is  of  manurial 
value),  or  fine  soil,  if  not  of  too  heavy  a  nature. 
I  have  had  excellent  results  on  a  light  sandy  soil 
by  simplj'  ridging  this  well  up  over  the  rows,  but 
plenty  of  room  between  the  rows  is  needed  for 
this  method,  and  I  do  not  recommend  its  adoption 
except  where  the  eoil  is  light  and  friable. 

Preparini;  and  planting  sets. — Where  only  a 
small  quantity  of  Seakale  is  needed,  the  sets,  cut 
from  good-sized  thongs  not  lees  than  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  i  inches  long, 
may  now  be  put  thickly  into  boxes  of  fine  soil  and 
removed  to  a  gentle  hotbed,  where  they  will  soon 
commence  to  grow,  thus  getting  a  good  start  of 
those  planted  in  the  open  ground  while  still  dor- 
mant. Each  set  will  develop  many  growth  buds, 
and  these  should  be  early  reduced  to  one,  or  at 
moat  two,  on  a  set.  I  start  sufficient  for  the 
November  cuttings  in  this  way,  but  no  more,  as  I 
find  that  good  culture  will  bring  those  started  in 
the  open  ground  up  to  quite  as  high  a  standard, 
though  they  will  not  be  so  ready  to  meet  the 
early  demand,  especially  when  those  started  under 
glass  are  given  a  sunny  and  warm  position  when 
planted  out.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  fit  con- 
dition, the  main  batch  may  be  planted  by  dibbling 
the  sets  out  in   rows  20  inches  to  '24  inches  apart 


and  12  inches  from  set  to  set,  covering  the  tops 
with  half  an  inch  of  soil.  The  ground  should  be 
well  manured  and  in  good  heart,  for  Seakale  is  a 
gross  feeder. 

Seeds. —  I  only  mention  these  to  say  that 
raising  Seakale  by  seed  when  thongs  are 
available  is  a  foolish  practice,  as  the  seedlings 
have  many  enemies  ready  to  destroy  them 
either  before  they  appear  above  the  surface 
or  as  soon  as  they  are  there,  besides  which,  one- 
year-old  seedlings  do  not  force  readily  and  some- 
times refuse  to  start  at  all  early  in  the  forcing 
season,  so  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  I  prefer 
the  Lily  White  to  the  old  Purple,  and  have  had 
absolutely  no  trouble  or  losses  with  it  during  the 
years  I  have  grown  it.  On  the  contrary,  when 
grown  side  by  side  and  under  the  same  treatment, 
the  white  variety  makes  the  stronger  crowns. 
Complaints  of  its  behaviour  have,  however,  come 
from  such  good  and  reliable  sources,  that  I  do  not 
recommend  its  wholesale  adoption  until  it  has 
proved  suitable  for  the  individual  garden  in  which 
it  is  on  trial. 

Globe  Artichokes. — It  may  not  be  wise  as  yet 
to  lay  these  bare,  but  the  plants  should  be  ex- 
amined and  the  covering  taken  away  at  once  if  it 
be  found  wet  and  decaying,  and  some  dry  Bracken 
or  litter,  the  former  for  preference,  should  take  its 
place,  as  I  find  that  wet  covering  material  is 
worse  than  none  at  all,  and  these  Artichokes  are 
especially  susceptible  to  injury  from  damp. 
When  uncovered,  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  off  all  old  decaying  leaves  and 
stalks,  for  these  often  injure  any  young  side 
growths  that  mav  be  forming  if  left  on  the  plants. 
No  attempt  must  be  made  at  replanting  for  some 
weeks  to  come,  as  the  sucker-like  growths  will  not 
take  kindly  to  the  cold  soil,  and  manuring  of  the 
old  stools  must  also  be  delayed. 

A  useful  commodity. — No  garden  should  be 
without  a  good  stock  of  ashes,  the  remains  of  all 
sorts  of  garden  rubbish,  prunings,  &c. ,  which 
have  been  purified  by  fire,  as  this  proves  to  be 
not  only  a  gentle  stimulant  to  many  crops,  but, 
when  liberally  and  frequently  used,  an  etFectual 
preventive  of  insect  attacks  on  young  plants. 
The  present,  being  the  end  of  the  pruning  season, 
is  a  good  time  to  see  about  providmg  the  year's 
supply,  and  even  in  such  a  simple  matter  as  this 
may  appear  to  be  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  way 
of  going  to  work.  A  fierce  bonfire  which  blazes 
away  at  a  rapid  rate  wastes  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  that  which  should  remain  when  the  fire 
has  died  out.  The  best  method  is  to  copy  to 
some  extent  the  process  of  charcoal-burning  by 
making  and  keeping  up  a  steady,  slow  fire  from 
first  to  last,  and  this  may  be  done  by  providing 
first  of  all  some  fairly  big  logs,  the  bigger  the 
better,  as  a  central  base  to  the  heap,  then  adding 
some  of  the  driest  and  most  free-burning  material 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  start  the  fire,  and  after 
getting  this  well  alight,  throwing  on  to  and 
around  it  any  of  the  remaining  rubbish  which 
will  burn  less  freely,  thus  forming  a  smouldering 
fire,  which  must  be  added  to  at  intervals  to  pre- 
vent flames  bursting  through.  When  the  fire  is  well 
started,  soil  should  be  banked  round  the  base  to 
a  height  that  may  vary  with  the  quantity  of  rub- 
bish to  be  burnt,  and  the  fire  should  afterwards 
be  fed  entirely  from  the  open  top.  By  adopting 
this  plan,  three  or  four  times  the  bulk  of  perfectly 
charred  and  valuable  ashes  will  be  obtained  than 
can  be  got  from  an  ordinary  bonfire.  After  the 
fire  has  died  completely  out  the  ashes  should  be 
at  once  stored  in  a  dry  place  under  cover  till 
wanted  for  use,  as  they  lose  much  of  their  virtue 
if  allowed  to  get  wet. 

DicciNG  and  manuring. — Where  manure  has 
yet  to  be  dug  into  the  vegetable  quarters,  the 
digging  had  better  be  completed  during  this 
month,  leaving  only  those  quarters  which  are 
occupied  with  winter  greens,  &c.,  and  reserving 
some  of  the  most  decayed  manure  for  the.se. 
Rather  than  use  any  raw  or  partially  decayed 
manure  after  this  time,  I  prefer  using  none  at  all, 
.as  such  material  will  not  decay  sufficiently  on 
light  soils  to  be  assimilated  by  the  crops,  and  has 
the  bad  effect  of  keeping  the  ground  too  loose  and 


causing  the  plants  to  sufl'er  in  the  event  of  a  pro- 
longed drought. 

Coleworts,  Savoys  i>r  Brussels  Sj'Routs. — 
Any  of  these  that  may  yet  remain  on  plots  from 
which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been  cleared  may 
now,  with  the  object  of  clearing  the  ground  ready 
for  digging,  be  lifted  and  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  a 
cool  shady  place,  where  they  may  remain  till 
wanted.  Ground  reserved  for  roots  and  which 
requires  no  manure  I  prefer  to  leave  undug  until 
within  a  day  or  two  of  sowing  the  seed,  as  I  find 
that  I  get  more  shapely  roots  in  this  way,  and 
the  necessary  solidity  may  be  gained  by  lightly 
treading  the  plot  after  digging.  Where  Celery  is 
largely  grown  it  sometimes  happens  that  ground 
stands  idle,  waiting  for  the^crop  for  some  consider- 
able time,  but  this  is  unnecessary,  a?  a  crop  of 
quick-growing  things  such  as  autumn-sown 
Lettuce,  Radishes,  Seallions,  and  even  Cauli- 
flowers and  autumn  sown  Onions  may  be  got  off 
before  the  latest  Celery  trenches  need  be  got  out. 
Any  ground  intended  for  these  should  now  be 
dug  or  forked  over  ready  for  planting  or  sow- 
ing these  catch  crops. 

General  hints. — French  Beans  now  fruiting 
should  be  looked  over  daily,  and  any  Beans  which 
are  big  enough  must  be  picked  at  once,  or  they 
will  rob  the  plants  ;  they  may  be  tied  in  bundles 
and  stood  in  water  till  required.  Fruiting  plants 
will  take  plenty  of  tepid  manure  water  when 
water  is  needed.  Early  Peas  sown  in  pots,  boxes, 
&c. ,  should  have  free  ventilation  and  all  available 
light,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  sturdiness  lays 
the  foundation  of  good  crops.  Capsicums  and 
Chilies  should  now  be  sown  in  the  forcing  house  or 
early  vinery,  plenty  of  heat  being  necessary  for 
raising  these,  and  they  cannot  be  raised  too  early. 
Mustard  and  Cress  may  be  sown  in  frames  from 
now  until  it  is  possible  to  sow  outdoors.  A  change 
of  soil,  at  least  on  the  surface  of  boxes  or  pans,  is 
necessary  at  each  s'^wing.  J.  C.  Tall.\ck. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


OUTDOOR  PEACHES. 

Although  fully  prepared  to  admit  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  outdoor 
cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and, 
personally,  with  only  one  failure  in  fourteen 
years,  having  no  special  brief  against  the  system. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  unless  given  certain 
conditions  outside,  that  if  one  can  have  them  in 
cool  houses  instead  of  on  the  open  wall,  it  is  a 
mode  of  culture  at  once  safer,  giving  far  less 
trouble  and  in  the  end  decidedly  more  economi- 
cal. Perhaps  with  clean  well-wired  walls  and  a 
movable  glass  coping,  one  would  have  an  equal 
chance,  but  given  a  minimum  of  coping  and  old 
walls  riddled  with  nail  holes,  the  necessary 
trouble  and  time  one  has  to  devote  to  protec- 
tion and  in  keeping  the  trees  clean  are  sufficient 
to  render  the  stretches  of  Peach  wall  about  the 
most  troublesome  part  of  a  garden.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  years  1893  and  1805  with  their 
plagues  of  aphides,  red  spider  and  earwigs  was 
sufficient  to  set  one  against  old  garden  walls, 
and,  as  stated  al.iove,  in  the  laying  out  of 
any  new  gardens,  my  verdict  would  be  decidedly 
against  them  and  in  favour  of  orchard  houses. 
That  the  latter  are  the  safer  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  dispute.  It  is  true,  so  far  as  the  south 
and  soutli  midlands  are  concerned,  the  bloom  is 
generally  safe  under  a  thick  covering  of  fish 
netting  or  of  tiflany,  but  this  cannot  always  be 
relied  on,  and  with  the  glass  dropping  very  low, 
one  feels  much  more  comfortable  with  the  trees 
under  cover  ;  under  the  latter  conditions,  too, 
the  trees  are  far  more  easily  attended  to.  In 
the  correspondence  on  a  cheap  insecticide, 
reference  was  maile  to  the  attacks  of  the  black 
aphis  and  to  the  difficulty  found  in  getting  rid  . 
of  it.     Every  grower  can  substantiate  that  this 
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insect  effects  a  lodgment  in  positions  where  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  at  it  either  by- 
syringing  or  dusting,  and  the  amount  of  labour 
necessary  to  keep  the  trees  clean  is  very  heavy, 
whereas  if  they  are  under  cover,  one  or  two 
fumigations  will  effect  a  cure.  Red  spider  is,  as 
a  rule,  more  troublesome  outside  than  in,  at  any 
rate  in  very  dry  seasons.  Where  it  is  a  local 
pest,  the  leaves  of  the  Quick  are  almost  skele- 
tonised by  it  and  Gooseberry  bushes  are  covered 
before  the  buds  have  burst,  but  by  keeping 
houses  fairly  close  and  rather  on  the  moist  side, 
the  foliage  is  fairly  well  preserved  until  after 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  With  reference  to  the 
cheap  insecticide  of  soft  soap  and  petroleum 
referred  to  above,  let  me  add  my  testimony  to 
its  efficacy,  whether  for  syringing  walls,  bushes 
or  cordons,  before  the  expansion  of  the 
buds,  or  later  in  the  year  to  check  the  ravages 
of  aphides  and  spider.  I  make  a  lot  of 
it  early  in  the  season  and  store  away  in 
jars,  and  use  in  the  proportion  of  one  wine- 
glassful  to  one  gallon  of  water  for  foliage, 
for  dormant  trees  naturally  a  little  stronger. 

Of  all  our  enemies,  however,  the  most  trouble- 
some, the  most  persistent,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  eradicate  is  the  earwig.  In  a  recent  number 
a  correspondent  who  is  similarly  troubled,  pre- 
sumably on  old  walls,  inquires  as  to  the  best 
known  means  for  bringing  the  fruit  safely 
through.  I  answer  unhesitatingly  the  only  way 
is  by  very  early  trapping.  It  is  of  no  use  to  leave 
the  matter  until  the  fruit  is  approaching  the 
ripening  stage ;  the  traps  must  be  set  when  it  is 
only  a  little  over  half  its  size.  The  presence  of 
the  insect  will  be  indicated  by  punctured  leaves. 
So  far  as  the  question  of  economy  is  concerned, 
I  think,  as  mentioned  earlier  in  these  notes, 
that  if  one  were  to  set  against  the  cost  of  the 
houses  the  amount  paid  for  protecting  material 
for  outside  and  the  extra  labour  one  has  to 
bestow  in  keeping  the  trees  clean,  the  balance 
in  a  very  few  seasons  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
houses.  Also  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
houses  can  be  utilised  for  other  things.  Batches 
of  midseason  and  late  Chrysanthemums,  hardy 
shrubs  potted  up  for  forcing,  &o.,  may  all  find 
a  temporary  resting-place  therein.  The  ques- 
tion of  watering  trees  under  cover  has,  of 
course,  to  be  considered,  but  in  the  last  two 
seasons  out  of  three  we  have  had  to  water  out- 
door trees  heavily  more  than  once  during  the 
summer  to  help  the  fruit  along,  and  a  great 
deal  of  indoor  watering  may  be  dispensed  with 
if  all  the  top  sashes  of  the  house  can  be  easily 
and  expeditiously  removed  and  the  trees  get 
the  benefit  of  the  autumn  rains.  Another  ad- 
vantage that  may  be  claimed  for  houses  ia  the 
better  fruit  obtainable  from  the  latest  varieties. 
Some  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  satisfactory 
enough  outside  in  hot  summers,  but  given  a 
dull  time  through  August  and  September,  with 
the  thermometer  below  the  average,  they  are 
not  up  to  form.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case 
in  houses,  for  although  one  can  retard  the  trees 
as  much  as  he  likes  in  early  spring,  there  is 
always  the  opportunity  of  pushing  them  on  a 
little,  say  after  midsummer,  to  get  the  fruit  in 
before  the  end  of  September. 

Claremont.  E.   Burrell. 


Autumn  pruning  of  Peaches.— From  the 
contributions  received  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  any 
necessity  forautumn  thinning  by  judicious  summer 
treatment,  and  the  performance  of  any  thinning 
that  may  be  necessary  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  have  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
practical  gardeners  of  the  present  day,  and  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  reasons  given 
by  our  predecessor  of  the  last  century,  as 
chronicled  by  "A.  D.,"  for  leaving  such  work  till 


the  spring  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  second 
cutting  away  of  bad  wood.  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  in  delicate  health  that 
did  not  show  signs  of  the  same  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  if  the  tree  as  a  whole  is  a  bit  sickly,  that 
ia  the  proper  time  for  root  investigation,  removal 
if  necessary,  and  replanting.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  indications  of  canker,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  trees  about  the  country  on  un- 
healthy stocks  that  are  so  affected,  the  sooner  a 
decision  is  come  to  the  better.  Where  oppor- 
tunity offers  by  all  means  replace  them  with  clean 
stuff,  but  if  this  is  too  sweeping  a  measure  the 
worst  branches  may  be  removed,  wounds  not  so 
bad  pared  and  cleaned,  and  stopped  with  a  small 
plaster  of  clay  and  cow  manure.  If  such  work 
has  to  be  done,  by  all  means  put  it  in  hand  early 
in  autumn.  I  should  also  nail  in  autumn,  but 
this  work  is  always  left,  for  the  reason  that  if  we 
can  spare  the  time,  some  portion  of  our  Peach  wall 
(I  believe  nearly  200  years  old)  gets  a  dressing  in 
order  to  stop  up  a  few  of  the  nail  holes,  and  the 
trees  also,  if  spider  and  thrips  have  been  trouble- 
some the  previous  season,  get  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mixture  prepared  for  Vine  rods  and 
indoor  Peaches.  At  the  same  time  let  me  add 
that  if  trees  are  in  a  neglected  state,  received  no 
summer  attention  and  are  full  of  wood,  I  do  not 
consider  it  matters  in  the  least  so  far  as  their 
health,  and  as  previously  stated  their  early  or  late 
flowering,  whether  they  are  pruned  in  autumn  or 
say  early  in  February. — E.  Bpreell,  Claremont. 

Petroleum  as  an  insecticide. — I  wish  to 
bear  out  all  that  "  W.  I."  advances  as  to  the 
merits  of  petroleum  as  an  insecticide,  and  even 
for  Peach  trees.  Having  used  it  with  great  suc- 
cess on  these  latter  in  the  way  stated  by  "  W. I.," 
it  appears  strange  to  me  that  Mr.  Geo.  Burrows 
(p.  108)  should  be  a  non-advocate  of  it  for  this 
purpose.  Both  at  Abberley  Hall,  where  I  used  it 
for  several  years,  and  also  in  this  garden  during 
the  past  few  weeks  I  have  dressed  very  many 
trees.  Although  I  Lave  syringed  the  trees  twice 
with  it  during  the  past  week  or  two  and  the  buds 
are  swelling  up  to  a  very  advanced  stage,  it  will 
be  against  my  former  experience  if  the  trees 
should  be  injured.  If  the  petroleum  is  kept  well 
agitated,  also  using  warm  soft  water  with  a  little 
soft  soap  added,  tliere  need  bene  fear  of  injury. 
I  must  admit  that  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  What 
the  effects  of  petroleum  of  the  strength  advocated 
would  be  on  wood  which  is  green  and  ill-ripened 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. — A.  Young,  Willi,  y 
Court. 

Should  a  Gooseberry  bush,  stand  on  one 

stem  ? — This  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  Doubtless  in 
the  garden  proper,  where  neatness  is  the  great 
desideratum,  and  where  everything  has  to  be 
done  on  correct,  or  so-called  correct,  lines,  the 
Gooseberry  bush  should  grow  on  one  stem  ;  at 
least  a  young  one  should.  But  when  we  enttr 
the  market  gardens  we  sometimes  find  that  when 
a  practice,  long  thought  necessary  and  right,  comes 
to  be  tested  as  to  its  paying  it  is  best  discontinued. 
The  pruning  out  and  shortening  of  shoots,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  a  note  under  that  heading,  are 
([uestionable  practices.  In  November  last  I  put  in 
10,000  cuttings  of  Whinham's  Industry,  the  best 
Gooseberry  grown  for  market,  inserting  them 
simply  cut  to  the  proper  length  without  any  de 
nuding  of  buds  at  all.  I  find  in  practice  that 
bushes  on  more  than  one  stem  are  preferable  for 
plantation  work  ;  they  bear  better,  they  last  longer, 
they  fill  up  the  plantation  quicker,  and  they 
are  less  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  hoe,  whicn 
damage  sometimes  means  death  to  the  bush, 
through  abrasion  of  the  bark.  The  objection  may 
be  raised  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  weeds 
around  these  branching  bushes,  but  the  extra 
labour  is  trifling,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  much 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages 
above  mentioned. — B. 

Strawberry  planting. — Where  the  planting 
out  of  runners  intended  to  form  new  beds  or 
plantations  was  neglected  last  autumn — and  many 
had  to  postpone  it  on   account  of  drought — the 


work  should  be  pushed  on  now  without  delay,  for 
as  a  rule  the  earlier  you  plant  the  more  chance 
will  you  have  of  success.  If  you  have  a  stock  of 
runners  growing  it  is  not  much  more  trouble  to 
have  them  lifted  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached, 
and  this  will  not  only  guarantee  a  sure  growth 
&nd  render  them  safe  supposing  hard  frost  should 
set  in  in  March,  but  you  should  have  some  fruit 
from  these  plants  this  coming  season.  If  plants 
of  Noble  are  plentiful,  they  may  be  put  closer  and 
thinned  out  after  fruiting.  Runners  of  Royal 
Sovereign  and  Noble  nearly  all  bloom  and  fruit 
when  given  the  chance.  I  select  plants  with 
plump  crowns,  which  are  certain  to  blossom. 
They  are  raised  with  balls,  brought  straight 
out  of  the  field  (from  a  young  plantation)  and 
planted  by  thousands  in  a  cool  house  in 
boxes  where  Tomatoes  follow,  and  in  long, 
narrow  temporary  troughs  instead  of  pots. 
This  work  has  just  been  finished  (.January  19)  ; 
last  year  it  was  not  completed  till  the  middle  of 
March.  The  fruit  ripens  about  a  month  earlier 
than  the  outdoor  crop.  Both  bloom  and  fruit  are 
safe  here,  but  the  crop  outside  may  possibly  ba 
ruined  by  late  frosts. — B. 


PRUNING  PEACHES  IN  THE  OPEN. 
This  of  late  has  received  some  attention  in  The 
G.VRDEN,  and  I  remember  "  D.  T.  F."  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  late  pruning  contributed  to  a 
corresponding  lateness  in  the  flowering  that 
always  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  anxiety  to  the 
grower  who  is  responsible  for  outdoor  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  In  a  later  issue  "E.  M."  asks  in 
what  way  does  late  pruning  bring  about  corre- 
spondingly late  flowering.  For  my  part  I  do  not 
consider  that  a  clear  answer  has  been  given  by 
"D.  T.  F.,"who  at  p.  96  says,  "Left  to  them- 
selves, the  upper  or  terminal  buds  open  first,  and 
this  expenditure  of  vital  force  relieves  the  pres- 
sure on  successional  buds  and  enables  them  to 
open  later."  Neither  on  trees  on  open  walls  nor 
in  houses  devoted  to  them  do  I  find  that  the  ter- 
minal blooms  are  always  the  first  to  open.  Often 
the  first  flowers  open  near  the  ground  and  nearer 
the  stem  of  the  tree  than  at  the  extreme  points.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  development  of  the  buds  is 
not  spontaneous,  but  at  the  same  time  the  period 
over  which  the  actual  blossoming  of  a  healthy 
tree  extends  is  of  but  short  duration.  This,  how- 
ever, depends  on  circumstances  and  the  variety. 
The  bud  development  is  more  simultaneous  in  the 
case  of  a  Peach  than  a  Rose,  for  an  examination  of 
a  Peach  shoot  reveals  the  fact  that  a  proportionate 
advancement  is  made  both  in  the  basal  and  ter- 
minal buds,  and  in  any  case  there  would  not  be 
many  days'  interval  between  the  opening  of  the 
earliest  and  latest  flowers.  Unless  checked  by 
severe  frost,  the  sap  of  Peach  trees  is  more  or  less 
active  throughout  the  winter  months,  as  is  proved 
only  too  plainly  by  their  present  active  state  and 
the  forwardness  of  the  buds.  To  me  it  seems  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  impossibility  for  pruning  to 
have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  blossoming  by 
weeks.  The  nature  of  the  season  can  scarcely 
have  more  effect  than  this  on  trees,  or  why  is  ic 
they  vary  so  little  from  year  tD  year  in  their  time 
of  flowering  ?  Whether  "  E.  M."  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  reply  given  to  his  query  I  know  not.  I 
certainly  am  not  convinced  that  the  practice  ad- 
vocated will  bring  about  such  results  as  is  claimed 
by  "U.  T.  F.,"  and  I  hope  other  readers  will  be 
induced  to  give  their  opinions  on  this  .n'^eresting 
subject.— W.  S.,  Wills. 

In  common  with  other  correspondents  who 

have  expressed  their  views  on  this  subject,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  late  pruning  is  of  such  benefit  tc 
Peach  trees  as  to  so  retard  them  as  to  "save  the 
crop,"  so  to  speak,  as  "D.  T.  P."  says  it  does. 
True,  as  "  D.  T.  F."  says,  "the  amount  of  food 
for  each  bud  is  mostly  determined  by  their  num- 
ber and  strength  ;  the  stronger  and  the  fewer,  the 
more  food  for  each."  I  am  glad  of  this  admission 
by  "  D.  T.  F.,''  as  when  taking  part  in  a  contro- 
versy in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  some  years  ago 
on  the  thinning  out  of  Peach  buds,  in  which  both 
"D.  T.  F."  and  myself  took  part,  he  held  ([uite 
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different  or  rather  opposite  view?.  The  thinning 
out  of  Peach  buds  is  vastly  different  from  reducing 
them  by  lopping  off  the  branches.  By  this  latter 
method  he  undoubtedly  lessens  the  supply  of 
food,  but  not  so  by  thinning  out  the  buds  and 
leaving  the  shoots  intact.  "  D.  T.  F."  will  have 
to  advance  more  practical  arguments  in  support 
of  his  present  pet  theory.  In  Peach  trees  that 
are  well  cared  for,  both  as  regards  disbudding 
and  autumn  pruning,  whatever  little  pruning  is 
afterwards  necessary  will  not  make  the  least 
difference  in  the  time  of  flowering.  Practically 
the  blooming  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  does 
take  place  simultuneously.  Blooms  which  open 
Beveral  days  after  the  first  are  open,  or,  as 
"  D.  T.  F."  says,  weeks,  will  give  fruit  that  will 
be  small,  informed,  and  most  likely  drop  before 
final  ripening.  Defective  fertilisation  is  often  the 
cause  of  fruit  prematurely  ripening  instead  of 
fwelling  up  slowly  and  laying  on  tlesh,  and  in  the 
end  ripening  well.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that 
it  is  bad  practice  to  shorten  Peach  shoots,  except- 
ing to  force  lateral  growth  for  the  e.xten?ion  of 
the  tree.  Trees  that  are  kept  free  from  insect 
pests,  that  are  carefully  di.sbudded,  so  thiit  direct 
sunlight  can  have  free  access,  make  a  clean, 
healthy  growth  (not  prone  to  late  growth),  and 
which  in  its  turn  ripens  up  satisfactorily.  These 
shoots  in  their  turn  become  wreaths  of  blossom 
from  end  to  end,  and  practically  simultaneously, 
or  within  a  few  days. — A.  You-vc,  Witley  Court, 
Sloiirport.     

Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CAUDATUM. 
Interestikc  and  strangely  formed  as  are  many 
in  this  popular  genus,  none  have  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  varieties  of  this  peculiar 
.species.  The  long  caudate  petals,  from  which 
the  species  takes  its  name,  is  perhaps  its  chief 
attraction,  but  the  flowers  last  a  long  time 
and  are  also  very  prettily  coloured.  Its 
culture  is  not  difficult  if  kept  in  a  suitable  tem- 
perature, properly  and  judiciously  attended  to 
and  carefully  watered.  The  roots  of  C.  cauda- 
tum  are  not  .so  persistent  as  those  of  some  other 
kinds,  and  although  it  delights  in  a  semi-terres- 
trial compost,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
its  natural  habitat  it  is  mcst  frequently  found 
growing  at  or  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  It 
IS  not  a  difficult  plant  to  establish,  the  best  way 
being  to  set  up  the  plants  in  clean  crocks  and 
charcoal,  surfacing  this  with  a  little  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  watering  carefully  until  the  roots 
start.  When  these  are  active  give  a  little  com- 
post consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam  fibre,  peat 
and  chopped  Sphagnum,  adding  plenty  of  rough 
nodules  of  charcoal.  It  will  be  found  a  safe 
plan  to  elevate  these  newly-imported  plants  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  pot's  rim,  although 
after  potting  they  may  be  kept  rather  below,  as 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  warmest  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house  is  the  best  place  for  them  at  this 
time,  but  when  well  established  the  species  is 
not  fastidious  as  to  temperature.  After  a  sea- 
son's growth  in  the  Orchid  house  or  a  warm, 
moist  stove,  the  plants  may  be  suited  in  a  warm 
house  of  any  description,  and  I  have  seen 
good  plants  of  it  where  but  few  other  <  )rchids 
were  grown.  In  potting  afterwards  see  that 
no  old  or  sour  compost  is  allowed  to  collect 
about  the  centres  of  the  plants,  as  this  hampers 
the  roots  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure.  C. 
caudatum  requires  less  water  at  the  roots  dur- 
ing the  winter  than  some  of  the  genus,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plants  must  never  be  kept 
quite  dry,  or  weak  growth  and  flowers  must  be 
looked  for  the  following  season.  It  is  a  healthy 
growing  species,  and  if  kept  in  a  moist  tem- 
perature insects  are  seldom  troublesome. 

C.  CAi-DATUM  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  KS47.     The  leaves  are  each  about  afoot 


in  length  and  arranged  in  a  distichous  m.anner. 
The  spikes  proceed  from  the  centre  of  the  new 
growth,  and  attain  a  height  of  about  15  inches, 
each  bearing  from  two  to  four  flowers.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  narrow,  about  4  inches  in  length, 
the  petals  in  good  forms  attaining  a  length  of 
nearly  2  feet,  purplish  at  the  end,  the  lower  por- 
tion being  light  yellow.  The  pouch  is  brown  in 
front,  yellow  at  the  base  with  a  few  red  spots.         \ 

C.  c.  LiNDENi  is  a  singular  plant,  by  botanists 
placed  in  the  monotypic  genus  Uropedium.  In 
this  the  pouch  or  lip  reverts  almost  to  the  form  of 
the  petals,  being  long,  pendent,  and  narrow.  I 
The  colour  is  rather  lighter  than  that  of  the  type, 
from  which  it  is  a  most  peculiar  deviation. 

C.  c.  ROSEV'-M  is  a  very  distinct  and  pretty 
variety,  in  which  the  colour  of  the  labellum  is 
of  a  rosy  purple  shade,  with  a  white  throat  and 
deep   crimson   spots  ;  the    petals   are   lined    with 


flowers  near  the  top  of  the  erect  st«ms  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  these  are  pale  yellow  on  the 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  rather  deeper  in  colour 
with  lines  of  crimson.  It  thrives  well  in  the 
Cattleya  house  if  given  a  light,  sunny  position, 
and  the  roots  must  not  be  kept  too  dry  at  any 
season. 

Cypripedium  Boxalli.  —  This  fine  plant 
grows  and  flowers  well  in  a  cool  house  ;  indeed, 
it  does  better  treated  so  than  kept  in  heat. 
It  closely  resembles  C.  villosum  in  habit  and 
shape  of  flower  and  blooms  at  the  same  time. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  the  distinctive  part  of  the 
flower,  this  being  nearly  white  at  the  apex,  with 
very  dark  purple  markings.  These  markings  vary 
in  colour  in  the  different  varieties  of  the  plant, 
one  of  the  darkest  and  best  forms  being  atratum. 
This  may  often  be  seen  with  a  dorsal  sepal  nearly- 
black,  the  lines  of  colour  approaching  each  other 


Cypripedium  caudatum  Wallisi.    From  a  photograph  sent  fcy  Mr.  J.  T,  Betinct  Poe 


crimson  and  a  light  greenish  yellow,  making  a 
very  pleasing  companion  to  the  type. 

C.  V.  Wallisi,  the  subject  of  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, is  sometimes  classed  as  a  distinct  species. 
The  petals  in  this  are  not  (juite  so  elongated  as  in 
the  typical  plant  ;  they  are  also  broader  at  the 
base,  tapering  off'  to  a  very  fine  point.  These  are 
white,  with  veins  of  green  for  more  than  half 
their  length,  the  upper  portion  being  brownish 
purple.  The  lip  is  also  white  in  ground  colour, 
with  a  creamy  tinge  about  the  throat,  the  front 
portion  being  spotted  and  lined  with  crimson. 
The  habit  ol  the  plant  and  its  manner  of  flower- 
ing are  well  shown  in  the  picture,  and  anyone 
interested  may  see  at  a  glance  how  beautiful  a 
well-grown  plant  is.  H.  R. 


Sendrobium  lutecium.  —  This  very  free- 
flowering  and  useful  plant  is  not  seen  so  often  as 
would  seem  desirable,  for,  blooming  so  early  in  the 
year  when  so  few  yellow  Dendrobes  are  in  flower, 
It  makes  a  very  pleasing  variety.     It  produces  its 


so  closely  as  to  nearly  hide  the  greenish  whit© 
ground.  C.  Box.iUi  is  a  native  01  Burmah  and 
was  introduced  in   1877. 

Cattleya  Triacse  Schicederse.^This  is  a 
delicate  and  beautiful  variety  and  one  that  should 
!  be  represented  in  all  collections  if  only  for  its- 
delicious  fragrance,  reminding  one  somewhat  of 
Heliotrope.  But  added  to  this  the  flowers  are 
extremely  attractive  in  appearance,  the  broad 
rosy  purple  lip  with  dense  yellow  centre  serving 
to  show  off  the  prettily  undulated  and  crisped 
sepals  and  petals  to  advantage.  It  is  ijuite  as 
easily  grown  and  thrives  in  the  same  house  as  the 
typical  C.  Trian;i.'. 

Lselia  harpophylla. — The  distinct  colour  of 
the  blooms  ot  this  species,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  free-flowering  and  easily  grown  render  it  a 
desirable  plant  for  amateurs  and  others  who  wish 
to  have  as  varied  a  collection  as  possible.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  erect  and  the  rather  short 
racemes  are  produced  from  the  top  of  these. 
Each  bears  about  five  or  six  llowers,  each  upwards 
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of  2  inches  across,  of  a  very  bright  orange-red 
colour,  the  lip  being  often  bordered  with  white. 
In  a  house  such  as  suits  the  warmest  section  of 
Odontoglossum,  or  one  considerably  cooler  than 
the  Cattleya  house,  L.  harpophylla  thrives  well, 
never  failing  to  bloom  profusely  every  season  if 
properly  attended  to  in  other  ways.  The  roots 
are  not  very  strong,  so  a  thick  compost  is 
unnecessary ;  the  pots  may,  in  fact,  be  filled 
nearly  to  the  rim  with  clean  crocks,  the  compost 
(consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  peat  and  Moss) 
being  ample  if  about  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
slightly  rounded  to  carry  otf  the  water  easily.  The 
plants  may  be  potted  as  soon  as  the  blooms  are 
over,  and  if  the  roots  are  not  plentiful,  they  must 
be  carefully  supported  by  placing  a  stake  in  the 
centre  of  each  pot  and  looping  the  pseudo-bulbs  up 
to  this.  It  requires  plenty  of  water  while  grow- 
ing, the  supply  being  considerably  lessened  during 
the  winter  months,  but  never  so  much  as  to  cause 
the  growth  to  shrivel. 


VANDA  SUAVIS  AND  V.  TRICOLOR. 

All  the  varieties  of  these  superb  Vandas  are 
really  good  garden  Orchids,  that  ought  to  be 
freely  represented  wherever  there  is  room  for 
their  full  development.  If  properly  treated  in 
a  suitable  house  they  are  as  easily  grown  as  an 
ordinary  Aerides  odoratum,  and  yet  there  are 
many  places  where  they  are  not  seen  at  all,  or 
only  in  the  most  miserable  condition.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  has  killed  or  ruined — for  they 
are  difficult  to  kill — more  Vandas  than  any 
other,  it  is  the  narrow,  low,  close  houses  so 
much  used  for  tropical  Orchids.  It  is  not  that 
the  houses  are  not  suited  to  any  kind,  but  these 
splendid  plants  must  have  head  room,  light, 
and  abundance  of  air.  These  they  cannot  get 
in  the  houses  referred  to,  and  the  plants  would 
in  many  cases  be  far  happier  in  the  fine  con- 
servatories attached  to  many  places,  among 
Palms  and  other  large  forms  of  vegetation, 
always  provided,  of  course,  that  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  kept  suitable  for  the 
latter.  The  climbers  of  various  kinds  usually 
found  or.  the  roofs  of  such  structures  form  just 
the  amount  of  shade  Vandas  like,  and  owing 
to  the  size  of  the  house,  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  not  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations. 
Here  it  is  that  we  expect  to  see  the  long  white 
roots  pushing  in  all  directions,  splendid  auxilia- 
ries to  the  shorter,  more  ramifying  ones  in  the 
pot  or  basket  below,  and  showing  plainly  that 
the  plants  are  enjoying  the  freedom  afforded 
them.  Here,  too,  will  the  spikes,  instead  of 
producing  two  or  three  starved-looking  blos- 
soms, be  stout  and  many-flowered,  with  abund- 
ance of  substance  in  the  segments  of  the  blooms. 
There  are  few  nobler  objects  in  the  whole 
Orchid  family  than  a  real'y  well-grown  and 
profusely  -  flowered  specimen  of  the  white- 
petalled,  crimson-spotted  variety  of  V.  suavis, 
and  such  would  be  quite  a  revelation  to  many 
Orchid  growers  who  are  content  with  such 
plants  as  they  can  grow  in  hot,  stufl'y  houses. 
It  is  quite  surprising,  too,  the  rapidity  of 
growth  under  these  conditions  when  once  the 
plants  commence  to  make  headway.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  them  to  put  on,  say,  a  dozen  or 
more  leaves  to  eacli  lead  in  a  season,  and  at 
this  rate  of  progress  fine  specimen  plants  may 
soon  be  grown.  The  best  receptacles  for  plants 
of  this  description  are  large  square  baskets 
made  with  Hazel  or  Hornbeam  rods  about 
li  inches  in  diameter.  The  baskets  wiU 
not  be  needed  very  deep,  as  the  roots  spread 
horizontally.  Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
rods,  large  pieces  of  crocks  will  have  to  be  laid 
around  after  thinly  lining  the  basket  with 
Moss,  otherwise  the  weight  of  material  some- 
times forces  the  outer  portions  of  the  compost 


out  through  the  interstices.  The  best  rooting 
medium  for  large  plants  consists  of  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  fibrous  portion  of  peat,  without 
any  suspicion  of  soil  or  sand  in  it,  to  four 
of  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  enough  potting  ballast, 
charcoal,  or  similar  material  must  be  added  to 
make  a  mixture  such  as,  although  pressed 
firmly  into  position,  allows  the  water  to  perco- 
late freely  and  escape  with  a  rush  beneath. 
As  long  as  che  plants  keep  healthy,  it  is  usually 
only  a  matter  of  placing  the  old  basket  into  one 
of  a  larger  size  when  repotting,  filling  up  the 
space  between  with  new  compost,  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  all  active  roots  that  can 
without  injury  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
basket.  The  Sphagnum  should  be  kept  grow- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  basket,  as  it  looks 
much  nicer  than  when  allowed  to  get  white  and 
decayed. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  improper!  treatment, 
plants  of  these  species  get  bare  and  leggy,  and 
in  this  condition  they  are  by  no  means  orna- 
mental. If  there  is  plenty  of  roots  above  the 
surface  of  the  basket  the  stems  may  be  cut  and 
the  plants  lowered,  and  if  kept  a  little  warmer 
for  a  time,  shaded,  and  damped  occasionally 
overhead,  the  check  given  them  will  only  be 
slight.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  no  roots  or 
but  few  occur  above  the  surface,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  waiting  for  them,  encouraging  their 
emission  by  frequently  syringing  the  stems  in 
the  meanwhile,  or  cutting  the  head  ofl"  the 
plant  and  starting  it  on  its  own  account  and 
trusting  to  the  vitality  still  left  in  the  old 
plant  to  push  new  growths  from  the  base.  This 
latter  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  I 
have  seen  some  very  fine  specimen  plants  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  When  growing  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  and  otherwise  carefully 
attended  to  these  Vandas  are  not  much  subject 
to  insect  pests,  but  a  small  scale  occasionally 
puts  in  an  appearance,  and  this  must  at 
once  be  cleared  ofl!',  for  if  allowed  to  get  the 
upper  hand  it  is  very  difiicult  to  remove  it. 
The  typical 

Vanda  suavis  is  a  very  elegant  flowering  Orchid, 
a  native  of  Java,  introduced  in  1S47.  The  flowers, 
produced  en  axillary  racemes,  in  good  forms 
are  each  3  inches  or  more  across,  of  a  glistening 
white  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  spotted  with  crim- 
son or  reddish  purple.  The  lip  is  three-lobed, 
rosy  purple,  the  two  side  lobes  being  rather  darker 
than  the  centre  one.  The  blossoms  are  very 
sweetly  scented  and  remain  a  long  time  in  good 
condition.  There  are  several  varieties,  differing 
from  the  type  mainly  in  the  number  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  spots  and  slightly  in  the  ground  colour 
of  the  sepals  and  petals.  There  is,  botanically, 
but  little  difl'erence  between  some  of  these  va- 
rieties and 

v.  TRICOLOR,  a  species  in  which  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  pale  yellow  thickly  over- 
laid with  reddish  brown  spots.  The  lip  is  bright 
magenta  in  front,  streaked  with  white,  the  side 
lobes  also  white.  It  is  found  growing  with  and 
was  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  V.  suavis. 

V.  TRICOLOR  iNsiGNis  is  a  fine  variety  of  the 
type,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  pale  prim- 
rose-yellow, freely  blotched  and  spotted  with 
bright  crimson.  The  lip  is  pale  purplish  rose  in 
front,  with  lighter  side  lobes.  This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Vanda  insignis  of  Blume, 
which  is  a  totally  different  species. 

V.  T.  Patersoni  is  a  distinct  and  brightly- 
coloured  variety  in  which  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  clear  bright  yellow,  with  rich  brownish  crim- 
son spots  and  a  bright  magenta-crimson  lip.  This 
originated  with,  and  is  named  in  compliment  to. 
Dr.  Paterson,  of  Bridge  of  Allan. 

V.  T.  planilaeris  is  a  large-flowered,  hand- 
some variety,  with  segments  of  great  width  and 
substance,  yellow,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
chocolate-brown.  The  lip  is  pale  lilac,  with  deep 
purple-brown  lines.     There  are  many  other  varia- 


tions from  the  type,  including  V.  t.  Rueselliana, 
Dodgsoni,  the  Dalkeith  variety,  Wallichi  and 
others.  They  are  all  choice  Orchids,  and  the 
blooms  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition.       R. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


WILLOWS  F.  BAMBOOS. 
Of  late  years  we  have  had  quite  a  rage  for  all 
sorts  of  hardy  Bamboos,  and  our  gardens  are 
all  the  more  enjoyable  since  their  introduction 
and  more  extended  culture.  The  Bamboos  to- 
day occupy  the  place  to  some  extent  of  the 
Willows  that  were  once  even  more  popular  in 
many  public  and  pri\ate  gardens,  for  at  one 
time  there  were  collections  of  Willows  in  the 
best  gardens,  and  special  works  were  devoted  to 
them  as  grown  at  Woburn,  Dublin,  and  else- 
where. 

The  best  of  ornamental  Willows  give  us  two 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  effects  in  the  land- 
scape, according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
grown.  On  the  low  or  ground  Line,  or  pollard- 
ing system ,  as  adopted  in  Osier  holts,  we  get 
the  slender  wand-like  effect,  singularly  like  that 
afforded  by  the  tallest  of  the  Bamboos,  while 
the  tree  forms  of  the  Willow,  and  especially  of 
Salix  alba,  give  effects  quite  comparable,  even 
if  not  superior,  to  those  afforded  by  the  Olive 
trees  of  Southern  and  South-eastern  Europe. 
The  Willow,  like  the  Bamboo,  is  effective  all 
the  year  round,  though  it  is  not  evergr  sen  like 
the  Bamboo.  The  Willow  in  summer  is  cool 
green  or  grey  in  tone,  as  its  leaves  shiver  beside 
the  pond  or  stream,  or  wave  and  sway  gently 
against  the  sky.  Quite  different  is  their  leaf- 
less winter  aspect,  as  their  twigs  of  all  shades 
of  blue-grey,  green,  gold,  purple,  crimson,  red, 
or  black  catch  the  gleamy  sunshine  and  illu- 
mine the  whole  landscape  with  soft  and  cheer- 
ful colour.  In  all  its  aspects  and  phases  the 
Willow  is  a  most  precious  tree,  not  alone  in 
our  English  landscapes,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  and 
the  Eastern  Weeping  Willow  even  lends  its 
peculiarly  graceful  effects  to  many  Oriental  and 
sub-tropical  gardens,  as  well  as  to  our  own. 

Its  effect  on  the  Thames  generally,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Twicken- 
ham, and  Teddington  or  Hampton  Court,  is 
well  known,  as  also  at  Cambridge,  at  Oxford, 
and  elsewhere  near  to  great  rivers  or  ponds 
and  streams.  At  Cambridge  the  Willows  lend 
quite  a  character  to  the  bridges  that  span  the 
winding  river  Cam  as  it  meanders  so  peacefully 
behind  the  great  colleges  of  Trinity  and  St. 
John's.  The  effect  is  much  enhanced  no  doubt 
by  the  proximity  of  the  glorious  old  Elms  along 
the  "backs,"  as  the  open  area  between  the 
great  colleges  and  their  sequestered  gardens  are 
there  called.  Near  Oxford,  with  its  bright 
little  ffeet  of  river  craft  and  house  or  club 
boats,  it  is  the  same,  for  there  the  Willows  also 
overhang  the  streams  and  contrast  in  form  and 
in  colour  most  effectively  with  the  Lombardy 
Poplars  and  other  riverside  vegetation.  It  is 
the  same  at  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  near 
Dublin.  There  the  pretty  little  river  Tolka 
runs  through  one  side  of  that  beautifully  undu- 
lated garden,  and  at  all  seasons  the  golden  and 
other  Willows  afford  pictures  of  light  and  shade 
of  colour  of  which  one  never  tires.  Even  in 
Normandy  the  Willows  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  trees  and  lend  a  charm  to  the 
rivers  and  meadows,  and  to  the  bosky  woods 
and  copses  that  every  landscape  painter  from 
Corot  and  Diaz  to  our  own  time  has  felt  and 
admired.  But  to  see  and  admire  the  Willow  in 
all  its  many  phases  of  beauty  and  grace  one 
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need  not  leave  our  own  shores  ;  it  is  quite  at 
home  with  us  everywhere— north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  as  well  as  in  the  midlands,  and  to 
take  away  the  Willows  would  rob  our  low-lying 
grounds  of  their  principal  charm  and  character. 


Fruit  of  the  Winli  r  Sirrct,  frvia  Ghi^ncX'in 
Botanic  Gardens. 

One  might  as  well  take  the  silvery-boled  Abeles 
from  the  French  landscape,  or  the  Birch  from 
our  noithern  highlands,  as  the  Willow  from  an 
English  one.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  land- 
scapes in  EnSiSnd  beautiful  in  many  ways 
without  the  AVillow,  but  as  a  rule  no  low-lying 
ground  or  riverside  is  quite  at  its  freshest 
and  best  at  all  times  without  it.  Poplars 
are  valuable,  it  is  true,  near  water,  but 
they  are  only  first  cousins  in  beauty  as  also  in 
relationship  to  the  Willow  after  all.  The 
Lcmbaidy  Poplar,  or  the  Abele,  as  Eeen  grouped 
along  with  the  softer  and  more  cheerful-looking 
Willows  are  exquisite  in  their  way,  but  the 
Poplars  generally,  and  especially  the  sombre 
Lombardy,  are  too  funereal — too  suggestive  of 
the  Kastern  Cypress  to  be  cheerful  in  the  laud- 
scape  alone.  This  is  after  all  the  true  test  of 
tree  beauty.  Any  really  beautiful  tree  like 
the  Oak,  the  Ash,  the  Beech,  the  Sycamore,  or 
even  the  Abele  and  the  Aspen  Poplars  will, 
either  singly  or  as  grouped  together,  stand 
alone  as  things  of  beauty,  but  all  sombre  or 
second-rate  trees  gain  most  when  grouped  or 
associated  with  others  cf  a  more  cheerful  and 
graceful  character.  We  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  it  is  easily  possible  to  have  too  many 
.sombre  -  toned  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
in  our  gardens.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
half-hatdy  conifers,  for  example.  A  winding 
line  of  pollarded  white  Willows  in  the  water 
meadows  is  perhaps  even  nidre  beautiful  than 
the  Olives  of  S.  Europe  in  all  ways,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  sti'ongest  notes  struck  for  all  to  see  and 
admire  and  express  in  our  own  landscajies.  The 
wonder  is  after  all  that  Willows  have  of  late 
years  been  so  much  neglected  by  nearly  all 
planters.  Good  Willow  timber,  1  am  told,  is 
to-day  diflioult  to  obtain  by  those  who  desire  it 
for  special  uses,  and  there  is  yet  a  chance  for 
the  Osier  industry,  despite  the  facility  and 
cheapness  with  which  light  wooden  bo.xes  and 
packing  cases  can  be  supplied  by  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

My  present  point  of  view,  however,  is  that  of 
simply  planting  for  effect,  and  no  trees  known 


to  me  give  beautiful  and  distinct  all-the-year- 
round  effects  so   quickly  as  do  the  best  of  the 
Willow  family.     There  is  a  good   example  of 
Willow    planting   on  the  banks    of    the    river 
Liffey  as  it  passes  the  house  and  grounds  of 
Stratfan,    in   Co.    Kildare.      The    blood-red 
Dogwood     has     long    furnished     the    bank 
between  the  bridge  and  the  island,  and  that  | 
alone   was   very   beautiful   in    the   winter's  ! 
sunshine.     Of  late  years,  however,  the  Car- 
dinal Willow  and  the  Golden-barked  Willow  j 
have    been   judiciously   added    at   the    end 
nearest  the  house,  and  the  effect  of  the  Dog- 
wood, good  as  it  originally  was,  is  intensified  i 
in  a  very  forcible  manner.      Even  on  a  dull  j 
grey  winter's   day  there   is  now  something 
of  brightness  added  by  the  Willows  that  is  ' 
suggestive  of  sunshine,  and  when  the  sun  is 
actually  shining  the  effect  is  really  a  bril- 
liant one,   and   any  painter  who   faithfully 
rendered  the  picture  on  a  calm,  sunny  day, 
when  the  reSections  in  the  stream  intensify 
the  reality,  would  not  in  all  prfibability  be 
believed.       The    same    or     .similar     effects 
gained  by  Dogwood  associated  with  Golden 
and  Cardinal  Willows  may  be  seen  in   the 
noble  domain   at   Carton,   Maynooth  ;   and 
one  of  the  ideas  of  the  late  owners  was  to 
add  more  beautiful  and  graceful  Willows  on 
the  islands  and  beside  the  lake  there  formed 
by  the  little  Rye  water 
stream. 

It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  best  Willows 
will  be  more  generally 

used      in     the      artistic 

planting    of   our   public 

parks  and  gardens.     The 

Bamboos  may  be  per- 
fectly    hardy    in     some 

places,    and    they    most 

assuredly  are  most  grace- 
ful as  evergreen  shrubs, 
'  but    when   it   comes    to 

landscape  effects,  far 
I  finer  and  more  per- 
!  manent    efl'ects,  all    the 

grace  with  far  more  va- 
riety   and    intensity    of 

colouring  may  be  added 

to     our    gardens     by    a 

judicious    use      of      the 

best   kinds   of   Willows. 

I  am  particularly  anxious 

to  suggest  that  the  best 

and  most  effective  kinds 

only,  and  those  on  their 

own  roots   only,   should 

be  employed  for  affect. 
'  To     return   to    the    old 

craze  for  full  botanical 
j  collections  of  Willows  is 
I  quite  out  of  my  present 

idea     and      beside      the 

(juestion  I  am  anxious  to 
'  explain.  Of  course,  in 
!  all  large  places  one  may 

have   both  Willows  and 

Bamboos  with  excellent 

results,  but  in  low-lying 

and    colli     localitie.«,   all 

the  best  and  most  dis- 
1  tinct  effects  of  the  Bam- 
I  boo     in     the    landscape 

may  be  far  more  easily 
!  and  cheaply,  and  with 
I  far  greater  and  more 
!  permanent  certainty,  ob- 
'  tained    by  planting  ouly 

the  best  of  the  Willows. 

1  F.   W.  BUEEIIICE. 


THE  WINTER  SWEET. 

(CHIMON-iN'THUS   FRA(iR.\US.) 

The  Chimonanthus  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  detailed  description.  When  trained  to  a. 
wall  it  will,  where  favourably  placed,  soon 
cover  a  considerable  space.  The  time  to  cut 
back  the  Chimonanthus  is  as  soon  after  flower- 
ing as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  early  in  the 
spring,  as  there  is  then  ample  time  for  flower- 
ing shoots  to  be  formed.  When  pruning,  all 
useless  and  exhausted  wood  should  be  removed, 
shortening  the  vigorous  shoots  back  to  a  good 
bud.  In  some  places  the  Chimonanthus  wiU 
bloom  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground,  but  the 
flowers  are  never  good,  and  it  is  always  best 
trained  against  a  wall.  If  the  sprays  are  cut 
and  taken  indoors  the  blooms  will  continue  to 
expand.  In  the  variety  grandiflorus,  of  which 
there  is  a  plant  on  the  wall  in  the  R.  H.S.  Gar- 
dens at  Chiswick,  the  flowers  are  much  larger, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  with  less  of  the 
l)rown  marking  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals. 
In  some  places  seed  is  freely  produced,  and  we 
have  seen  it  fruiting  freely  in  several  places  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  counties.  The  illus- 
tration here  given  shows  well  the  formation  of 
the  seed-pod.  Mr.  Burrell,  Claremont,  has  juat 
sent  us  the  following  with  reference  to  the 
flowers  received  from  Claremont  :  — 


The  Winter  Sweet  {Chimonanthus  fragrans),  from  Claremont, 
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I  have  had  the  opportunity,  since  sending  the 
flowers  noticed  in  The  Garden  of  January  25,  of 
comparing  others  selected  from  the  same  tree 
with  those  grown  as  fragrans  and  grandiflorus, 
and  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  particular 
plant  must  be  a  seedling  from  the  variety  gene- 
rally grown  and  has  nothing  in  common  with 
grandiflorus.  It  has  been  grown  under  the  latter 
name  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  flowers  were 
so  much  larger  than  those  of  fragrans,  but  the 
note  containing  the  statement  that  grandiflorus 
was  more  spreading  and  had  comparatively  little 
scent  convinced  me  that  my  nomenclature  was  at 
fault,  and  a  comparison  of  flowers  proved  this  to 
be  the  case.  It  was  not  so  very  long  after  the 
ntroduction  of  C.  fragrans  that  Clive  was  spend- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  his  enormous  wealth 
in  remodelling  the  grounds  at  Claremont,  and  as 
new  and  rare  shrubs  of  that  day  were  planted 
freely,  it  is,  I  think,  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
from  one  of  the  earliest  plants  sprang  this  par- 
ticular variety  of  Winter  Sweet.  It  is  now  de- 
cidedly past,  but  the  present  season  having  been 
exceptionally  favourable,  it  has  given  us  a  supply 
of  flowers  since  the  first  week  in  December. 

■ Tliis  has  been  in  bloom  here  on  a  wall  facing 

north  all  winter  {I  can  scarce'y  say,  for  we  have  bad 
no  winter),  but  during  November,  December,  and 
January,  the  flowers  finer  than  1  have  ever  seen  in 
Italy.  Another  plant  on  a  wall  facing  south  has  not 
had  a  single  flower.  Ilamamelis,  too,  has  been  very 
good  this  year  with  its  quaint-looking  yellow  flowers. 
— B.  Milhe-Kedhead,  Holden  Clough,  CUiheroe. 


Spireea  arisefolia.— The  excellent  illustration 
in  The  Garden  (p.  104)  should  be  the  means  of 
extending  the  culture  of  such  a  beautiful  shrub. 
At  the  time  when  it  blooms  there  is  somewhat  of 
adearthoffloweringshrubs,  this  enhancingits  value 
if  such  be  needed.  It  is  quite  possible  to  extend 
its  season  of  usefulness  by  planting  in  diff'erent 
aspects,  shaded  and  sunny.  There  are  here  in 
the  pleasure  grounds  two  or  three  trees  in  as  many 
diff'erent  positions,  and  the  display  is  continued 
considerably  longer  than  would  be  possible  from 
one  plant  alone.  To  me  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  shrubby  Spirfeas,  and  the  excellent  illus- 
tration and  remarks  respecting  it  should  be  the 
means  of  inducing  all  lovers  of  such  trees  to  delay 
no  longer  the  inclusion  of  it  in  their  collection, 
however  small  and  select  it  may  be.  For  furnish- 
ing large  vases  it  is  particularly  fitted,  but  to 
derive  the  best  use  of  it,  the  flowering  growths 
Ehould  be  cut  before  they  are  too  far  advanced.  In 
the  bud  state  it  is  almost  as  pretty  as  when  fully 
open.  Although  no  doubt  it  looks  well  treated  as 
a  specimen,  it  is  set  ofi'  to  advantage  when  sur- 
rounded with  other  evergreen  trees,  its  creamy 
white  drooping  sprays  seemingly  being  out  of 
proportion  to  its  own  accompaniment  of  foliage. 
The  plants  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  be 
crowded  by  other  trees,  or  the  growth  will  be 
drawn  up  so  tall  as  to  be  unable  to  support  the 
heavy  flower-sprays. — W.  S.,  Rood  Ashton,  Wilts. 


Rose  Garden. 


OVER-RIPENED  WOOD  IN  ROSES. 

The  earliest  batches  of  these  are  now  flowering, 
though  not  so  freely  as  the  quantity  and  appa- 
rent quality  of  growth  would  have  led  one  to 
suppose.  The  behaviour  of  the  earlie.st  batches 
of  plants  this  year  recalls  in  a  measure  an  ex- 
perience of  two  years  ago,  but  which  at  that 
time  was  hardly  sufficiently  clear  to  be  of  much 
help  for  future  guidance.  It  was  after  the 
great  heat  of  the  summer  of  IS93  that  the 
growth,  which  appeared  then  of  excellent 
qaiality,  refused  to  grow  or  flower  with  its 
wonted  freedom.  A  similar  state  of  tilings  now 
exists,  owing  to  the  great  summer  heat  of  1895, 
and  the  earliest  plants  were  very  Slow  to  start 


into  growth.  Indeed,  the  finer  and  better 
quality  wood  has  behaved  the  worst,  while  wood 
of  medium  size  and  quality  only,  and  from 
which  only  secondary  blooms  are  usually 
secured  has  produced  the  best  results.  With 
many  plants  only  blind  growths  have  resulted, 
and  while  somewhat  better  in  the  succesaional 
houses  the  plants  do  not  appear  in  their  usual 
form  in  the  first  three  houses.  The  plants 
have  a  thin,  spare  look  about  them  and  the  buds 
are  appearing  on  rather  short  stems.  Another 
very  curious  fact  is  the  difference  between  the 
oldest  plants,  some  of  which  have  been  grown 
in  pots  and  forced  for  a  dozen  years  in  succes- 
sion, and  other  and  younger  plants  that  have 
only  been  some  two  or  three  years  potted.  In 
every  case  without  exception  the  oldest  plants 
are  producing  not  only  blooms  of  the  finest 
quality,  but  also  in  the  greatest  quantity.  This, 
however,  may  not  be  a  general  experience  in  so 
far  as  these  younger  plants  are  concerned,  as  I 
believe  their  present  inferiority  to  be  rather 
due  to  an  over-abundant  flowering  in  the  first 
year,  and  which  appeared  to  weaken  them  con- 
siderably. The  one  great  lesson  which  seems 
apparent  is  that  for  forcing  much  of  the  wood 
is  over-ripe,  and  certainly  too  hard  to  admit  of 
breaking  well  so  early  under  the  influence  of 
artificial  heat.  A  goodly  number  of  my  plants 
broke  away  exceptionally  strong  in  the  early 
part  of  1895,  and  the  resulting  growths  would 
no  doubt  in  the  open  ground  have  produced 
some  fine  trusses  of  bloom  ;  and  being  so 
vigorous,  I  was  anxious  that  the  wood  should 
be  well  ripened,  and  took  care  to  secure  this 
end.  Whatever  is  the  cause,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  smaller,  half-ripened  shoots — less  in 
size  in  many  instances  than  barley  straw — are 
producing  the  finest  blooms.  The  stronger 
wood,  in  many  instances  more  than  double  the 
size,  has  come  away  very  slowly,  and  is  produc- 
ing trusses  of  three  and  four  blooms  with  very 
short  stems,  which  will  be  a  great  loss.  The 
blooms  that  have  opened  so  far  are  of  the  finest 
quality,  very  rich  and  deep  in  their  vivid  shades 
of  scarlet.  The  majority  are  the  well-known 
General  Jacqueminot,  which  has  no  equal  for 
early  work,  and  particularly  so  if  worked  on  the 
Manetti.  I  have  these  dwarf  H.P.'s  on  other 
stocks,  but  none  can  vie  with  the  above  where 
early  forcing  is  carried  on.  I  have  also  a  batch 
of  about  a  hundred  on  their  own  roots  for  trial. 
These  are  breaking  splendidly  throughout,  but 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  me  to  give 
a  definite  opinion.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
to  note  the  great  diflerence  between  these  and 
those  that  are  budded,  for  though  the  own-root 
plants  were  standing  beside  the  latter  with  full 
exposure,  in  no  case  have  they  made  the  hard 
ripened  wood  so  general  and  so  conspicuous  in 
the  budded  plants  on  the  Manetti  stock.  The 
own-root  plants  have  made  plenty  of  growth, 
which,  while  being  firm,  is  devoid  of  that 
solidity  and  Hazel-like  appearance  so  frequent 
in  the  budded  plants.  But  whether  the  former 
will  produce  flowers  of  equal  quality  with  the 
latter  remains  to  be  seen.  Last  year  the  flowers 
on  the  own-root  plants  were  decidedly  inferior, 
being  poor  in  size  and  altogether  wanting  in  col- 
our. As  a  word  of  caution  to  young  gardeners 
in  the  forcing  of  these  Roses,  and  especially  to 
beginners,  I  strongly  advise  them  not  to  use 
strong  manures,  as  nothing  destroys  the  rich 
colouring  more  certainly  or  more  quickly.  If 
manure  at  all  be  used,  let  it  be  in  solution  in 
weak  doses,  and  for  this  purpose  soot  and  cow 
manure  are  excellent.  Avoid  high  and  fluc- 
tuating temperatures  and  draught  in  particular, 
maintaining  an  even  temperature  of  about  50° 
or  rather  more  from  the  time  the  breaks  push 
forth.  E.J. 


GRAFTING  TEA  AND  OTHER  ROSES. 
Should  February,  March,  or  April  hit  our  Roses 
hard,  as  they  often  do,  it  will  prove  a  great 
pleasure  to  turn  to  our  store  of  winter  or  spring- 
grafted  plants  to  fill  up  all  blanks  in  beds  and 
borders  about  the  middle  of  May.  Necessity  first 
forced  me  to  propagate  Roses  in  this  way  on  a 
large  scale.  An  abnormally  early  and  severe 
winter  had  made  sad  havoc  among  the  Tea  and 
other  Roses  at  a  time  when  a  new  Rose  garden 
was  being  formed.  Unfortunately,  a  good  many 
of  the  standard  Dog  Roses  planted  for  budding 
in  the  succeeding  June  were  also  so  hard  froz  3n 
as  to  prove  seriously  crippled  and  injured.  These 
accidents  and  the  pressing  demand  for  plants  and 
inability  to  purchase  them  forced  me  to  collect 
as  many  stocks  of  the  common  Dog  Rose  as 
possible.  They  had  been  picked  over  before,  and 
were  rather  an  indifferent  lot.  They  were  also  of 
all  heights  and  sizes,  and  when  these  ran  short 
the  best  and  strongest  of  the  roots  were  collected 
and  tied  up  in  dozens,  placing  the  surface  ends 
uppermost.  The  root  cuttings  were  from  6  inches 
to  12  inches  long,  and  the  stocks  ranged  from  a 
foot  to  4  feet  high. 

In  looking  round  it  was  found  that  there  was 
some  ditficulty  in  procuring  scions,  so  much  of 
the  wood,  especially  of  the  Teas,  being  injured, 
where  not  actually  killed.  Fortunately,  I  hal  a 
good  many  Teas  in  pots  and  on  walls  indoors  and 
out.  These  were  at  once  carefully  gone  over  and 
every  inch  of  wood  likely  to  make  a  sound  scion 
removed  and  covered  over  prior  to  being  laid  in 
by  the  heels  behind  a  north  wall.  Here  they 
were  protected  from  farther  freezing  and  kept  as 
dormant  and  plump  as  when  removed  from  the 
bushes  until  wanted.  Meanwhile,  a  mild  bobbed 
was  made  up  in  a  cool  house,  commanding  a 
bottom  heat  of  60°  to  65°.  Into  this  the  whole  of 
the  Rose  stocks  and  root  cuttings  were  thickly 
plunged,  the  tops  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  45°.  Within  about  three  weeks  of  the  time 
of  plunging  the  stocks  in  heat  they  were  ready 
for  grafting.  A  good  many  were  grafted  whare 
they  stood,  but  the  majority  as  well  as  all  the 
root -stocks  of  the  Briers  were  lifted,  grafted, 
and  either  potted  immediately  or  returned  to  the 
hotbed.  Opportunity  was  also  taken  to  turn  the 
latter  over  and  renew  it  slightly,  it  being  still  of 
importance  to  keep  the  roots  for  a  little  longer 
well  ahead  of  the  scions.  The  length  of  the  scions 
for  this  mode  of  grafting  is  of  little  moment  so  long 
as  from  one  to  three  buds  are  left  to  grow  on  them, 
three  at  most  being  sufficient  to  form  a  head. 
Crown,  whip,  and  saddle  grafting  were  the  methods 
generally  used,  and  all  were  about  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  house  was  kept  cool  (under  50°)  for 
a  week  or  more  after  grafting  and  the  atmosphere 
moist,  any  sudden  outbursts  of  sunshine  being 
shaded  out  with  canvas  and  mats.  So  soon  as  the 
sure  signs  of  perfect  union  were  discernible  a  rise  of 
from  5°  to  10°  was  given,  and  under  this  treat- 
ment some  90  per  cent,  of  the  grafted  Roses  were 
ready  to  fill  up  at  once  the  blanks  so  freely  made 
in  the  old  beds  and  the  spaces  provided  for  them 
in  the  new  garden. 

With  more  heat  and  forcing  treatment  the 
grafted  Roses  would  doubtless  have  made  more 
rapid  progress.  But  the  object  in  this  case  was  to 
have  a  fine  collection  of  Teas  fit  for  planting  out 
by  the  middle  of  May ;  hence  so  soon  as  the 
union  of  scions  and  stock  was  complete,  an 
open  regimen  was  adopted,  so  as  to  have  strong, 
vigorous,  rather  than  big  plants.  Few  plants 
ever  gave  a  better  account  of  themselves  for 
autumn  blooming  than  this  fine  batch  of  Tea  and 
other  Roses  grafted  in  January  and  finally 
planted  out  in  the  open  in  May.  Neither  of  these 
dates,  however,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  essential  to 
success.  With  care  as  to  retarding  the  scions, 
through  earthing  them  over  early,  Roses  may  be 
successfully  grafted  from  November  to  April. 
Those  who  have  not  tried  mild  bottom  heat  on 
Dog  Roses  will  probably  be  a  little  startled  at  its 
effects  and  the  rapidity  of  its  results.  There  are 
those  who  tell  us  that  roots  are  the  least  impor- 
tant factors  of  standard  Dog  Roses  for  budding, 
and   yet  many  more  who   act  as   if  they  were. 
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In  this  firet  experiment  many  of  my  stan- 
dards were  almost  rootless  when  plunged  in 
the  hotbed,  but  they  did  not  long  remain  so, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  fit  for  budding,  white 
rootlets  abounded  in  all  directions  where  no 
sign  of  life  appeared  lees  than  a  month  before. 
The  scions  also  took  admirably  on  the  root  cut- 
tings, the  point  of  union  being  covered  in  the 
plunging  material  or  soiled  over  in  the  potting 
up  of  the  plants  as  the  process  of  grafting  was 
completed.  D.  T.  F. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Grloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  bloom.— During 
the  past  week  and  at  the  time  of  writing  a  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Kose  in  bloom  may  be  Bei'u  on  the  front  of  one 
of  the  houses  facing  the  new  Park  Hospital  at  Hither 
Green. — Observek. 


JANUARY  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

This  year  has  opened  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  the  last,  the  mean  temperature,  instead  of 
being  4°  colder  than  the  average,  having  been  1'9" 
warmer.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  in  the 
screen  was  '29  4°  on  the  7th,  the  lowest  on  the 
grass  2')  6°,  on  the  loth.  On  five  days  in  the 
screen  and  on  twelve  on  the  grass  did  the  mercury 
fall  to  freezing  point.  The  highest  temjierature 
in  the  sun  reached  HSU",  and  the  highest  in  the 
screen  538^.  Of  sunshine,  although  the  past 
month  has  been  so  warm,  we  have  experienced 
very  little,  less  than  half,  indeed,  of  the  amount 
registered  on  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
The  average  sunshine  for  January  is  seventy  hours, 
fifty  minutes,  the  record  for  the  past  month  being 
forty-three  hours,  forty  minutes,  and  that  for 
January,  189,"),  eighty-nine  hour?,  forty-five 
minutes.  The  rainfall  has  been  much  below  the 
average,  the  total  fall  being  but  0  64  of  an  inch, 
against  an  average  of  3'37  inches,  and  afallof  4  10 
inches  for  the  preceding  January.  The  wind  has 
been  far  lees  boisterous  than  during  the  like  period 
of  1895,  the  horizontal  movement  having  been 
6040  miles,  or  1511  miles  less.  Curiously  enough, 
the  greatest  daily  velocity  was  precisely  the  same 
for  the  two  months,  565  miles  being  recorded  on 
the  15th  of  the  past  month,  and  also  on  January 
24,  1895.  The  greatest  hourly  velocity  was 
reached  between  the  hours  of  10  and  11  a.m.  on 
the  15th,  when  the  rate  of  35  miles  per  hour  was 
attained.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  past  month,  from  a  meteorological  point  of 
view,  has  been  the  extraordinarily  high  reading 
given  by  the  barometer.  On  January  9  at  mid- 
night it  stood  at  .■W'946°,  thus  passing  all  the 
previous  records  of  the  station,  while  on  the  30lh 
at  noon  it  eclipsed  its  performance  of  the  9th  by 
reaching  a  height  of  30  949.  During  the  whole 
of  the  month  it  has  been  very  steady  and  high. 

The  flowers  have  responded  readily  to  the  mild 
weather,  and  on  all  sides  one  has  noted  the  preco- 
cious blossoms  brightening  the  gardens  in  venture- 
some con  tern  pt  of  the  latent  rigoursof  the  frost  king. 
On  one  cottage  theorange  blooms  of  Kerria  japonica 
have  expanded,  on  another,  beneath  the  lessening 
yellow  of  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  the  scarlet  of 
Pyrus  japonica  has  already  struck  its  high  note 
of  colour.  Such  Veronicas  as  survived  the  bitter 
ex]3erience  of  a  twelvemonth  ago  are  flowering 
here  and  there,  and  Berberis  Darwini  has 
commenced  to  show  its  red  gold,  that  matches 
in  tint  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  blue  Passion  Flower, 
which  hang  thickly  among  the  dark  green  leafage 
that  clothes  many  a  wall  from  eave  to  base.  The 
Lenten  as  well  as  the  Christmas  Roses  have  been 
in  bloom,  but  the  former  have  not  as  yet  displayed 
their  full  beauties.  The  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tus- 
silago  fragrans)  in  a  hedge  of  the  wild  garden  has 
j)roduced  numerous  sweet-scented  flower-heads, 
and  Aubrietias  and  Arabis  have  already  begun  to 
blossom,  while  the  Forgetmc-not  has  put  forth 
sundry  pinkish  blue  flowers  tliat  give  but  little 
indication  of  the  azure  coverlet  with  which  it  w  ill 
ere  long  robe  the  sloping  bank.  On  some  days 
the  noontide  sun  has  been  hot  enough  to  tempt 


out  both  bees  and  butterflies,  and  on  the  '20th  I 
saw  three  tortoiseshells  stretching  their  wings  in 
a  sheltered  spot.  It  was  on  one  of  these  still, 
sunny  days  that  I  pasted  a  little  plot  bright  with 
varied  colour.  The  chief  note  was  the  rich  gold 
of  the  yellow  Crocuses,  but  Snowdrops,  Ane- 
mones, both  fulgens  and  St.  Brigid,  Hepaticas, 
Winter  Aconites,  Primroses,  and  the  white  and 
purple  Czar  Violets  were  also  blossoming,  and 
seemed  to  belie  the  calendar's  evidence  that  the 
first  month  of  the  year  had  not  reached  its  close. 
Daphne  indica,  I  noticed,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  was  opening  the  first  of  its  fragrant  blooms 
in  a  well-protected  nook,  while  in  a  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dart  large  clumps  of  Paper-white 
Narcissi  were  in  full  flower,  as  was  a  Correa,  and, 
most  astounding  sight  of  all,  some  purple  blos- 
soms of  the  Flag  Iris  were  in  the  zenith  of  their 
beauty.  A  Narcissus  from  the  open  ground  on 
November  12,  which  I  noted  on  p.  480,  and 
German  Irises  in  January  seem  a  reversal  of  the 
seasons  without  precedent.  The  Tree  Pa-onies 
have  made  shoots  in  some  cases  fully  8  inches  long, 
in  which  the  flower-buds  are  already  as  large  as 
Cob  Nuts.  If  wo  experience  severe  frosts  it  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  these  through  un- 
harmed. I  found  yesterday  that  Ostrowskia 
magnifica  h.ad  pushed  a  growth  through  the  soil, 
but  a  surfacing  of  a  few  inches  of  sand  will,  I 
hope,  prove  an  effectual  protection. 

Torquay.  S.  W.  F. 
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MARROW  PEAS. 

At  this  season  the  cultivator  is  anxious  to 
secure  early  crops  of  Peas  in  common  with 
other  vegetables,  and  those  who  study  earlinesa 
will  ere  this  have  sown  their  seed,  and  in  many 
instances  the  plants  will  be  making  good  pro- 
gress, as  now  many  early  Peas  are  raised  under 
glass  and  planted  out,  the  older  system  of  sow- 
ing in  November  being  less  practised  of  late. 
My  note  will  treat  principally  on  the  advantage 
of  growing  the  Marrow  kinds.  The  Marrow 
Pea  is  more  amenable  to  pot  culture,  is  not 
so  readily  aflfected  by  drought  as  the  small 
round  white  or  blue  kinds,  and  therefore  less 
subject  to  mildew.  Many  of  the  new  types 
possess  earliness  with  dwarfness,  and  though 
there  is  not  that  distinct  gain  often  claimed, 
doubtless  much  good  has  resulted,  as  it  was 
usele.ss  a  few  years  ago  to  sow  the  tall  old  forms 
of  Marrow  Peas  in  the  autumn,  and  not  safe  to 
sow  too  early  in  the  year  without  serious  losses. 
The  first  crosses  of  the  earliest  Peas  thirty  or 
more  years  ago  were  a  distinct  gain  as  regards 
earliness,  but  they  Jacked  size  of  pod.  This 
has  been  rectified  in  the  later  crosses  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  important  points,  earliness  and 
good  quality,  have  not  been  overlooked.  Take 
the  midaeason  Peas.  The  same  progress  has 
been  maintained.  The  late  Dr.  M'Lean  intro- 
duced some  excellent  varieties  of  this  section, 
and  Mr.  Culverwell's  Peas  were  notable  for 
size  and  quantity,  and  the  half  dwarf  Marrow 
Peas  of  the  Stratagem  type  are  very  fine.  I  am 
not  a  lover  of  the  Marrow  type  of  Pea  which 
produces  all  its  croj)  at  once,  or  what  may  be 
termed  a  short  season  variety.  For  field  or 
market  garden  culture  it  may  be  more  valuable, 
but  for  the  private  grower  I  prefer  those  of  the 
Stratagem  type,  which  pod  freely  from  the  base 
and  may  be  termed  continuous  croppers.  Take 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  a  Pea  grown  more  largely 
than  most  kinds.  This  is  so  soon  over  that  it 
is  not  so  useful  as  some.  I  am  aware  it  is  a 
favourite  exhibition  variety,  but  I  do  not  class 
it  as  the  most  profitable  garden  Pea  grown,  and 
1  note  many  of  the  more  recent  introduction?, 
such  as  Oradus,  Excelsior,  Daisy   and   similar 


kinds,  have  the  advantage  of  being  dwarf  ;  they 
also  produce  their  pods  in  pairs  and  are  less 
subject  to  climatic  influences. 

In  later  kinds  similar  progress  has  been 
made.  Of  course,  with  these  there  is  less  difli- 
culty,  as  the  grower  need  not  fear  decay  at  sow- 
ing, as  the  earth  being  warm  germination  is 
rapid.  There  are  other  evils  to  contend  with, 
drought  and  heat  bringing  mildew  and  disease. 
In  the  later  selections  it  is  important  to  grow 
those  kinds  with  a  strong  haulm.  I  prefer  the 
medium  growers,  which  if  given  ample  food  in 
the  way  of  trenches  and  decayed  manure,  give 
splendid  crops.  On  a  thin  soil  or  on  gravel 
more  attention  could  often  be  paid  to  late 
Peas.  I  fear  thick  sowing  of  the  robust 
growing  Marrow  types  has  produced  more 
poor  crops  than  anyone  would  imagine.  It 
may  be  thought  that  I  prefer  the  dwarf er  late 
Peas  averaging  3  feet  in  height.  Many  years 
ago  I  admit  I  would  not  have  preferred  them, 
but  now,  with  so  many  really  excellent  dwarf 
kinds  with  the  haulm  clothed  to  the  soil  with 
pods,  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  tall 
section,  as  if  the  ground  occupied  is  taken  into 
account,  the  newer  types  are  far  ahead  in  pro- 
ductiveness and  usefulness.  There  is  another 
point  worthy  of  attention,  as  in  gardens  near 
towns  the  dwarfer  Peas  are  more  profitable  on 
account  of  less  labour  being  required  in  growing 
them. 

I  have  of  late  years  given  many  new  Peas  a 
trial  to  test  earliness.  When  Marrow  Peas  can 
be  had  only  a  few  days  later  when  sown  at  the 
same  time,  or  if  sown  under  glass  equally  early, 
the  larger  variety  is  more  profitable.  By  sowing 
in  frames  at  the  end  of  December  or  early  in 
January,  not  coddling  in  any  way  and  planting 
out  when  the  weather  permits  (say  at  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March),  the  plants,  if  not 
raised  in  strong  heat,  soon  make  good  progress. 
My  idea  of  a  good  early  Marrow  is  Excelsior, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  American  Wonder 
and  Early  Paragon.  It  is  a  dwarf  first  early 
variety,  pod  large  for  the  length  of  haulm,  and 
as  prolific  as  its  parent,  the  American  Wonder. 
Sutton's  Seedling  Jlarrow  (a  very  dwarf  type) 
is  equally  good.  This  with  me  was  only  a  few 
days  later  than  the  early  blue  small  varieties. 
It  has  a  very  fine  pod  and  is  a  grand  dry 
weather  Pea.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  May 
Queen,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  American 
Wonder  and  a  larger  variety.  It  may  be  termed 
a  Marrow  variety,  though  less  pronotinced  than 
some  of  those  named.  Daisy,  a  second  early 
Marrow  variety,  is  a  very  fine  addition  to  this 
section,  very  dwarf,  and  a  free  podder  with  ex- 
cellent quality.  This  is  the  result  of  crossing 
Stratagem  with  a  giant  Marrow.  Gradus,  a  new 
Marrow  of  great  excellence,  is  invaluable  for 
sowing  in  the  open  to  succeed  the  earliest  kinds. 
1  have  named  Stratagem,  still  one  of  the  best 
mid-season  varieties.  For  the  season  named, 
such  varieties  as  Veitch's  Main  Crop,  Autocrat 
and  Dwarf  Mammoth  are  splendid  additions 
to  the  list  of  good  croppers  for  the  supply  from 
June  to  August.  For  later  crops  we  have  Mag- 
num Bonum,  and  though  a  4-feet  variety  it  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  in  dry  seasons  does  not 
exceed  3  feet.  Windsor  Castle  is  a  very  fine 
late  Marrow.  I  prefer  Late  Queen  if  only  one 
late  kind  is  grow  n ;  this  is  a  dwarf  variety,  very 
prolific,  and  not  liable  to  mildew. 

G.   VVythes. 


Sowing  Parsnips  too  early.— "A.  D."  doe 
well  to  call  attention  to  sowing  this  useful  vege 
table  too  early,  the  result  of  this  being  over-large 
roots  of  indifferent  quality.  Small  roots  are 
better  in  every  way  than  large  ones,  and  I  have 
never  had  quality  so  pronounced  in  Parsnips  as 
this   year.     The  first  sowing  having   failed  last 
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"This is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


LOSS  OP  VINE  ROOTS. 

Not  a  few  gardeners  have  been  gratified  with 
the  manner  in  which  their  Vines  have  emitted 
strong  roots  from  near  their  stems,  and  also 
from  old  notched  roots  when  these  have  been 
subjected  to  the  root-inducing  action  of  solid 
manures,  but  the  question  is,  are  these  quill-like 
roots  likely  to  prove  durable  or  serviceable  ! 
According  to  my  experience,  it  is  not  often  that 
they  are.  There  is  too  much  of  the  character  of 
air  roots  about  them.  By  air  roots  I  mean 
those  that  are  very  freely  emitted  from  Vine 
rods  kept  constantly  in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  which 
answer  no  good  purpose,  dying  oft"  in  due  course. 
It  does  not  follow  that  these  same  air  roots  could 
not  have  been  preserved  and  made  do  good 
service,  this  remark  also  applying  to  the  roots 
so  freely  emitted  from  the  stems  when  condi- 
tions favour  this  kind  of  abnormal  root-action. 
My  contention  is  that  more  often  than  not  they 
are  not  kept  alive  and  active,  the  bulk  rather 
gradually  dying  back.  How  to  prevent  this 
occurrence  should  be  the  aim  of  all  Grape 
growers,  who  would  either  re-invigorate  their 
old  Vines  or  sustain  the  younger  Viires  in  their 
as  yet  full  vigour  of  growth.  When  the  borders 
are  mulched  heavily  and  the  stems,  in  particular, 
are  partially  buried  in  decaying  manure,  notably 
peat  moss  litter,  this  seems  to  greatly  favour 
the  production  of  strong  fresh  roots  from  the 
stems  Just  above  the  old  soil.  Even  quite  fresh 
peat  moss  litter  will  cause  this  to  take  place, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  rank  roots 
is  formed  when  the  litter  has  been  tirst 
used  in  a  stable.  It  is  then  highly  charged  with 
ammonia  and  other  elements  of  a  manurial 
character,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  use  it  freely  in  a  forcing  house,  the  ammonia 
given  oft"  when  confined  injuring  the  foliage  of 
Vines,  Peach  trees,  and,  in  fact,  any  other 
plants.  Before  it  can  be  used  with  safety  in  a 
house  kept  closed  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  the  rankness  must  be  got  rid  of  by  placing 
the  litter  in  a  heap  to  ferment,  two  or  three 
turnings  being  given  at  intervals  of  about  four 
days  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  I  make  this  digres- 
sion because  of  its  importance,  so  much  peat 
moss  litter  taking  the  place  of  straw  in  stables 
at  the  present  time.  When  a  thickness  of 
about  4  inches  is  placed  about  the  stems 
of  Vines  in  a  house  kept  moderately  warm 
it  will  not  be  long  before  great  coarse  roots 
will  be  emitted  into  it,  these  in  their  turn 
forming  fibres  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  a  width  of  3  feet  or  more  of  this  top- 
dressing  is  practically  a  mass  of  root-fibres. 
Much  the  same  thing  occurs  when  stable  manure 
is  used,  and  good  leaf  soil  seems  most  attractive 
to  Vine  roots.  With  all  this  going  on  it  is 
naturally  expected  that  the  top  growth  of  the 
Vines,  and  more  especially  the  crops,  will  be 
correspondingly  improved  in  appearance,  but 
how  often  is  this  the  case  ?  It  would  really 
seem  that  this  extraordinary  root  action  hin- 
dered rather  than  promoted  top  progress,  and 
even  if  there  is  an  improvement  noticeable,  this 
is  too  often  of  a  fleeting  character.  While  the 
nitrogen  lasts  in  these  mulchings  the  roots  mul- 
tiply and  revel  in  it,  but  in  the  winter,  and  before 
that  when  there  is  only  a  mass  of  humus  left, 


the  roots  dwindle  away,  and  when  examined  the 
following  spring  they  wiU  be  found  so  many  half- 
dead  stumps. 

Not  unfrequently  these  mulchings  of  manure 
have  been  given  with  a  view  to  conserving  mois- 
ture and  to  entice  roots  upwards  as  well  as  from 
the  stems,  and  are  efl'ective  enough,  or  would 
have  been,  if  only  the  work  had  been  gone  about 
in  the  right  way.  Instead  of  covering  these 
worn-out  top-dressings  with  loamy  compost  the 
following  winter  or  spring — this  proving  so  much 
wasted  labour — the  better  plan  would  have  been 
to  top-dress  before  applying  the  mulch.  Those 
who  would  improve  the  health  of  old  Vines,  or 
keep  up  the  vigour  of  younger  ones,  ought, 
either  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring  months,  to 
remove  the  old  surface  soil  to  a  width  of  4  feet 
or  more  away  from  the  stems  to  the  extent  of 
baring  the  top  roots,  replacing  this  with  a  liberal 
top-dressing  of  fairly  rich  loamy  compost.  Upon 
this  place  the  mulching  of  peat  moss  litter,  but 
avoid  banking  this  up  to  an  undue  extent  about 
the  stems.  The  mulching  will  most  probably 
draw  roots  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  new 
soil  largely  retain  them.  Especially  will  this 
be  the  case  when  enough  manure,  or,  say  a  mix- 
ture of  stable  manure  and  leaves,  is  used  to  form 
a  gentle  and  fairly  lasting  hotbed  ;  but  do  not 
leave  these  hotbeds  or  heavy  mulchings  on  long 
enough  to  become  matted  with  roots,  as  the 
latter  will  be  lost  and  have  done  no  good  what- 
ever. 

Quite  recently  I  was  invited  by  a  gentleman 
to  see  his  Vines  with  a  view  to  taking  note  of 
the  state  of  the  roots.  Those  Vines  for  two 
years  past  had  been  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to 
me  and  their  owner.  No  expense  or  trouble 
was  spared  with  them,  yet  they  could  not  be 
made  to  produce  really  good  crops.  On  being 
overhauled  by  a  fresh  gardener,  it  was  found 
that  they  had,  two  or  three  years  ago,  been 
heavily  mulched  with  peat  moss  litter,  into 
which  strong  roots  had  been  abundantly 
emitted.  The  following  season  a  heavy  top- 
dressing  of  compost  was  given,  but  no  roots 
found  their  way  into  this,  and  on  its  removal 
the  thoroughly  decayed  litter  was  equally  bare 
of  live  roots,  none  but  short  lengths  of  old 
main  roots  with  decaying  ends  being  come 
across.  Curiously  enough,  there  was  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Two  Vines  of  Black 
Alicante  seemed  to  like  this  mass  of  humu.s, 
and  masses  of  fibrous  roots  were  found  con- 
nected with  the  stem  roots  in  all  directions, 
spreading  out  far  into  good  wholesome  soil. 
These  two  rods  have  invariably  given  extra 
good  crops,  but  not  so  those  of  Madresfield 
Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Maroc,  and 
Foster's  Seedling.  These  had  been  injured 
rather  than  benefited  by  the  mulchings,  and 
the  crops  were  poorer  accordingly.  They  have 
now  been  completely  freed  from  the  layer  of 
rotted  litter  that  evidently  proved  so  incapable 
of  sustaining  them,  and  after  the  roots  were 
shortened  to  where  they  are  alive,  or  in  most 
cases  to  within  1  foot  of  the  stems,  they  were 
relaid  in  fresh  loamy  compost  to  which  a 
sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  was  added.  A 
surfacing  of  prepared  peat  moss  litter  will  com- 
plete the  work.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in 
one  spot  a  fungus  had  started  from  the  de- 
cayed or  decaying  litter,  and  this  spreading  to 
soil  beyond  rendered  this  totally  unfit  for  the 
reception  of  Vine  roots. 

Those,  then,  who  have  treated  their  Vines 
somewhat  after  the  manner  described,  and 
which  proved  so  harmful,  ought  to  lose  no  time 
in  examining  the  borders,  and  if  they  find  more 
dead  than  live  roots,  to  take  further  steps  to- 
wards restoring  them  to  a  more  healthy  condi- 
tion.    These  old  top-dressings  ought  never  to 


be  covered  up  with  soil,  the  better  plan  being 
to  clear  the  mass  of  humus  away  and  relay  the 
roots  found  alive  in  fresh  soil,  on  this  placing 
a  fresh  mulch  of  peat  moss  litter  or  other  ma- 
terial that  will  not  wholly  exclude  warmth  and 
air  and  yet  serve  to  hold  moisture  and  keep 
the  roots  active  near  the  surface.  The  worst 
form  of  mulching  material  I  can  conceive  is 
manure  from  a  farmyard,  this  having  the  effect 
of  keeping  a  border  cold  and  sodden,  also  un- 
duly excluding  air. 

Vine  roots  are  frequently  lost  owing  to  their 
near  proximity  to  hot-water  pipes.  Too  often 
the  latter  are  fixed  very  near  to  where  the 
Vines  are  to  be  planted,  and  so  low  as  to  be 
touching  the  borders.  Added  to  this,  the  mis- 
take is  frequently  made  of  raising  the  soil  be- 
tween the  hot-water  pipes  and  front  walls  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rest  of  the  border,  a 
rather  sharp  slope  to  the  pipes  being  inevitable. 
Now  this  is  just  where  most  roots  are  lost 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  border.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  properly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  in  any  case  when  the 
new  roots  reach  the  hot-water  pipes  they  go  no 
further,  but  gradually  die  back.  Either  plaiit 
inside  of  the  massed  hot-water  pipes,  or  else,  if 
the  latter  are  2  feet  or  more  away  from  the 
walls,  plant  between  them  and  the  latter  with- 
out, however,  unduly  raising  the  border  at 
that  point.  Let  it  be  on  a  level  and  not  too 
close  up  to  the  return  pipes.  Kept  on  the 
level,  the  soil  about  the  stems  can  easily  be 
maintained  in  a  moist  condition,  and  therefore 
always  favourable  to  the  formation  and  susten- 
ance of  fresh  roots.  Instead  of  the  latter  dying 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  do  good  service, 
they  will  most  probably  spread  well  out  into 
the  rest  of  the  border,  where  they  will,  or 
ought  to  find  just  what  the  Vines  require  in 
the  way  of  support.  W.  Iggulden. 


Fear  Bergamote  d'Esperen. — I  was  pleased 
to  see  "A.  W.'s"  remarks  upon  the  above  Pear. 
Here  it  is  far  from  being  first-rate,  the  soil  being 
too  light.  On  the  free  or  Pear  stock  it  is  poor. 
Fruit  from  a  small  tree  on  the  Quince  is  this  year 
a  little  better  in  quality.  It  is  surprising  that  in 
an  autumn  similar  to  that  of  last  year  the  qualities 
of  Pears  are  improved.  I  oouldnamesomehalf  dozen 
which  are  hardly  second  rate,  but  which  this  year 
are  very  good.  Probably  "A.  W.'s"  trees  are  on 
the  Quince  stock,  and  with  his  good  fruit  soil  he 
will  have  no  trouble  with  the  above  variety. 
Notes  hke  "A.  W.'s"  are  welcome,  as  they  give 
one  confidence  in  planting.  When  I  lived  in  the 
west  of  England  Bergamote  d'Esperen  was  a 
special  favourite.  Of  late  years  my  confidence  in 
it  was  somewhat  shaken,  but  I  fear  soil,  pro- 
bably stock,  and  poEsibly  culture  may  be  at  fault, 
as  "A.  W."  gives  as  good  an  account  of  it  as  I 
should  have  done  some  dozen  years  ajo.— G. 
Wythes. 

Airing  fruit  houses. — It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  given  rule  for  airing  early  vineries  and 
Peach  houses,  so  much  depending  on  circurnstances. 
It  is,  however,  safe  to  assert  that  a  little  air  should 
be  admitted  as  early  in  the  day  when  sunny  as 
practicable,  even  during  February  and  March,  as 
neglect  in  this  matter  through  fear  of  injury  often 
results  in  a  check  to  the  young  tender  foliage  of 
Vines,  followed  by  a  host  of  other  evils,  mildew 
being  amongst  the  most  common.  As  soon  as  the 
therinometer  rises  through  sun  heat  to  5°  above 
the  ordinary  day  figure  a  little  air  should  be 
given,  this  being  increased  somewhat  after  an- 
other similar  rise.  This  precaution  prevents  the 
heat  from  running  up  too  quickly,  at  least  in 
fairly  large  houses.  In  very  small  vineries,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  will  oft«n  rise  far  beyond 
the  orthodox  figure  on  extra  sunny  days  in  spite 
of  this  early  airing,  and  in  such  cases  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  keep  it  down  by  admittmg 
volumes    of    air.      Orthodox    figures   should    be 
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ignored,  and  one'8  own  judgment  decide  the  mat- 
ter. In  mild  weather  I'each  houses  when  the  trees 
are  in  bloom  or  fruit  are  apt  to  run  u|)  beyond  the 
desired  point  at  night,  as  a  circulation  of  warmth  in 
the  pipes  is  essential  to  their  well-being.  A  good 
way  of  remedying  the  evil  is  to  leave  a  little  air 
on  over  night ;  in  fact,  in  mild  weather  this  is 
always  beneficial  to  Peaches  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  The  plan  adopted  by  some  gardeners  of 
fastening  sheets  of  perforated  zinc  over  the  ven- 
tilators to  break  up  the  current  is  commendable. 
—J.  C. 

Autumn  fruiting  Baepberries.  —  Mr. 
Wythes  in  his  note  on  Raspberry  pruning  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  G.vkuen  mentions  the 
autumn  bearing  kinds  of  this  highly  esteemed 
fruit.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  these  are  not  more 
largely  grown,  especially  when  Raspberries  are  in 
demand  as  long  as  they  can  be  had.  They  are 
alike  useful  for  dessert  and  for  using  with  late 
Red  Currants  in  the  making  of  tarts,  helping  to 
tone  down  as  they  do  the  acidity  which  is  so 
marked  in  all  late- hanging  Currants.  October 
Red  and  Belle  de  Fontenay  I  find  to  be  two  good 
reliable  varieties,  and  these  continue  to  bear  very 
late  in  the  autumn  and  until  cut  off  by  frost. 
Superlative  furnishes  a  good  quantity  of  fruitdur- 
ing  September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  but 
the  season  would  end  there  were  it  not  for  the  va- 
rieties mentioned  t iking  up  the  supply  and 
lengthening  the  season,  so  to  speak,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  winter.  Should  the  autumn  prove 
fine  and  open  like  the  last,  I  frequently  have  fruit 
in  good  condition  in  the  middle  of  November. 
October  Red  is  much  the  sweeter  of  the  two 
kinds  named.  Belle  de  Fontenay  being  more  acid, 
and  therefore  more  adapted  for  cooking  than  for 
table  use.  Although  vegetation  is  forward  it  is 
not  too  late  to  plant  if  seen  to  at  once.  Given  a 
deep  rather  heavy  soil  with  plenty  of  manure  in- 
corporated with  it,  the  stools  would  grow  some 
fair  sized  canes  the  first  season  and  bear  a  re- 
spectable crop  of  fruit.  I  grow  them  in  single 
rows,  with  wires  strained  to  iron  standards  to  tie 
the  young  canes  to.  The  supports  run  east  and 
west,  so  that  the  canes  have  the  advantage  of  full 
sun  all  day.  The  canes  should  be  well  thinned 
and  neatly  tied  as  growth  advances,  cutting  away 
all  superfluous  growths.  Like  the  summer  fruit- 
ing varieties  they  like  generous  treatment  in  the 
way  of  solid  and  liquid  manures,  and  the  higher 
the  feeding  within  reason  the  finer  the  fruit. 
After  fruiting,  the  canes  should  be  cut  down  level 
with  the  ground,  as  it  is  on  the  young  canes  made 
in  the  current  year  that  the  fruit  is  borne.  In 
this  particular  only  does  the  treatment  differ  from 
that  accorded  to  the  summer  fruiters. — A.  \V. 


Any  open  out-ofthe-way  position  in  the  kitchen 
garden  would  be  suitable.  Trench  the  ground 
and  enrich  as  the  work  proceeds.  Plant  young  in 
preference  to  old  plants,  allowing  a  distance  of  3 
feet  in  the  rows  and  (S  feet  between  the  rows. 
Prune  them  level  with  the  ground  and  give  a  good 
mulch  of  long  manure.  A  stake  or  two  to  each 
plant  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  growths 
secure  during  the  first  season.  In  the  autumn  a 
more  permanent  arrangement  for  training  would 
be  needed.  J.  R.  T. 


BLACKBERRIES. 

These  are  a  feature  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ellis,  Clovelly,  Hounslow,  and  have  given  great 
satisfaction  during  several  seasons.  Two  well 
established  rows,  each  about  20  yards  long,  keep 
up  a  regular  supply  of  this  fruit  over  a  long 
period.  The  plants  are  trained  on  iron  fences 
about .')  feet  high,  and  Mr.  Ford,  the  gardener, 
treats  them  in  every  way  similar  to  his  planta- 
tions of  Raspberries.  After  fruiting  the  old 
stems  are  removed  and  the  strongest  young 
growths  are  selected  for  next  year's  fruiting. 
These  are  allowed  a  length  of  S  feet  to  10  feet,  and 
are  then  tied  securely  to  the  fence,  each  shoot 
when  tied  forming  a  semicircle,  with  the  points 
of  the  shoots  nearly  touching  the  ground. 

This  method  of  training  secures  a  regular  break 
in  all  the  fruit  bearing  buds  the  whole  length  of 
the  canes,  and  the  result  is  a  solid  mass  of  fruit 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  fence  on  which 
they  are  trained.  Two  kinds  are  grown,  one  row 
being  the  common  Blackberry,  which  is  much 
improved  by  cultivation,  the  other  an  introduced 
kind,  the  name  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain. 
With  a  growing  demand  for  this  fruit,  the  day  can- 
not be  far  off  when  we  shall  see  it  more  fre<|uently 
under  cultivation.  The  season  is  not  yet  loo  fur 
gone  for  anyone  to  make  a  plantation  of  this  fruit. 


QUALITY  OF  PEARS  IN  1895. 

Fur  Pears  of  good  quality  the  season  just  passed 
will  be  a  record  one.  I  am  aware  1893  was  very 
favourable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  ISOo,  as  the  hot 
weather  was  principally  in  May,  June,  and  July 
in  1893,  whereas  last  year  we  had  magnificent 
weather  at  a  time  the  hardy  fruits  were  finishing. 
I  do  not  say  such  a  season  was  a  gain  as  regards 
keeping — indeed  the  reverse,  as  many  fruits  were 
ripe  si.x  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  two  months,  be- 
fore the  stated  season.  This  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
grower  for  market  and  to  the  private  grower  who 
requires  a  long  and  varied  supply  for  the  dessert. 
In  common  with  many  other  growers,  I  lament  the 
scarcity  of  choice  Pears.  After  the  end  of  the 
ye.ar  they  are  ver}'  limited,  and  after  a  warm 
summer  and  favourable  autumn  more  so,  in  some 
cases  February  and  March  kinds  being  ripe  by 
Christmas  or  earlier,  so  that  after  all,  such  weather, 
though  very  pleasant,  is  not  advantageous  to  the 
fruit  grower  as  regards  keeping,  but  it  brings  out 
other  good  qualities,  and  fruit  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  stcond-rate  and  in  some  soils  worthless 
is  really  good. 

Beurr^  Uiel,  which  is  often  poor,  was  a  1  one 
could  wish  ;  indeed,  1  never  saw  the  fruits  finer, 
being  clear  in  the  skin  and  quite  free  of  the 
grittinees  which  makes  this  variety  .so  objection- 
able. The  showy  Forelle  or  Trout  Pear  grown  on 
a  west  wall  was  really  good,  and  if  it  could  be  al- 
ways equally  satisfactory  it  would  find  more 
favour.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Beurre  Clair- 
geau.  This  gathered  from  a  pyramid  tree  a  month 
earlier  than  usual  and  eaten  early  in  October  was 
all  one  could  desire.  In  other  seasons  I  have  not 
thought  much  of  Fertility  as  regards  flavour : 
whereas  this  last  season  it  was  equal  to  Souvenir 
du  Congris  grown  as  a  cordon.  This  last-named 
Pear  in  such  seasons  as  described  is  very  fine,  and 
was  ripe  from  a  west  wall  the  third  week  in 
August  and  of  large  size.  Another  large  Pear  of 
scarcely  any  merit  in  ordinary  seasons  is  Soldat 
Labouteur,  a  variety  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to 
grow  who  requires  quality  only.  This  wa.s  excel- 
lent frcm  a  standard  tree  and  proves  that  our 
failures  are  more  due  to  climatic  influences  than 
stack  or  soil.  Some  of  the  Pears  only  fit  for  cook- 
ing were  of  fair  quality-  in  such  a  season  as  1895, 
and  I  observe  the  fruits  of  large  kinds  grown 
on  north  walls  are  better  than  I  ever  remem- 
ber them.  The  coarse  Grosso  Calebasse  was 
noted  for  its  soft  flesh  and  absence  of  dry- 
ness so  much  felt  with  this  kind.  Beurre 
Capiaumont  was  very  good,  and  Leon  Le- 
clerc  de  Laval  was  of  superior  quality  to  what  it 
usually  is.  Much  can  be  done  in  heavy  land  by 
free  drainge,  shallow  planting,  and  mulching  in 
dry  seasons.  I  am  aware  many  of  our  earliest 
Pears  would  prove  unprofitable  should  such 
seasons  continue,  as  gathering  ripe  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  from  a  warm  wall  in  August  throws  our 
calculations  and  seasons  out  of  gear. 

A  LuvER  OK  Pears. 


Apple  Iiane's  Prince  Albert.— This  is  a  tine 

addition  to  the  list  of  reliable  sorts.  The  tree  crops 
well  and  the  fruit  keeps  well.  This  sort  must  not  be 
closely  pruned,  for  nearly  all  the  terminal  bads  are 
bloom  buds.  Jly  trees  are  quite  young,  but  they  carry 
a  moe  crop  every  year.— J.   G. 

An  early  blooming  Pear.— It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  some  of  the  latest  ripening  Pears 
as  well  as  Peaches  are  the  first  to  expand  their 
blossom.     Directeur  Alphand,  a  large  variety  of 


somewhat  recent  introduction,  and  which  is  never 
quite  good  enough  for  dessert,  although  cata- 
logued .as  such,  is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
requires  to  hang  on  the  tree  longer  than  the 
majority  of  Pears  to  prevent  shrivelling,  one  of 
the  very  first  to  come  into  bloom.  Even  trees  on 
east  walls  are  no  exception,  the  bloom-buds  being 
now  (the  first  week  in  February)  nearly  open. 
Probably  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  one  of  its 
parents  being  an  early  variety.  A  lady  in  Wales 
a  few  days  ago  informed  me  that  there  Peach 
trees  would  soon  be  in  bloom. — J.  C. 

The  French  Crab  Apple. — I  quite  agree 
with  "J.li.'s'  high  estimate  of  this  fine  old 
Apple.  It  does  all  he  claims  for  it  (p.  Ill)  and 
more,  keeping  sound  and  good  till  Apples  come 
again.  The  peculiar  perfume  of  this  rather  acid 
Apple  becomes  more  pronounced  with  age.  I 
have  had  three  crops  of  this  Apple  in  succession 
many  times,  and  two  were  almost  ever  present 
among  our  stores  of  kitchen  Apples,  the  year-old 
fruits  being  preferred  by  the  best  cooks.  This 
point  is  worth  noting,  as  the  French  Crab  has 
often  suffered  in  reputation  through  being  cooked 
too  soon  after  gathering.  Can  any  fruit  grower 
name  a  second  Apple  that  will  ktep  so  long  and 
sound  with  so  little  loss  of  quality  as  the  French 
Crab  ?  I  have  kept  the  Norfolk  Red  Beaufin  and 
a  green  Russet  till  Apples  came  again,  but  not 
with  anything  like  the  same  success  as  the  French 
Crab.— D.  T.  F. 

Double  woiking  of  Pears. — Is  it  correct  to 
refer  to  these  so  constantly  as  double  grafted,  or 
is  the  term  grafted  only  a  figure  of  speech  fi  r 
working,  which  is  probably  performed  chiefly  by 
budding?  Of  course  I  am  referring  to  Quince 
stocks,  which  it  is  but  right  to  assume  are  first 
budded  in  the  usual  way  with  some  strong-grow- 
ing variety.  No  doubt  Beurre  d'Amanlis  is  one 
of  the  best  for  this  purpose.  The  bud  makes 
strong  growth  the  following  season,  and  is  in 
August  in  capital  condition  to  be  budded  in  its 
turn,  some  d  inches  above  the  first  budding. 
Where  grafting  is  resorted  to  the  work  would 
have  to  be  done  in  the  spring,  and  with  far  less 
satisfactory  results  than  flow  from  neat  budding. 
Marie  Louise  double  worked  on  cordon  and  bush 
trees  alike  produced  very  fine  clean  fruits,  whiUt 
trees  only  singly  worked  were  very  unsatisfactory. 
Would  not  good  results  follow  in  the  case  of  some 
of  our  weaker  growing  Apples  were  double  work- 
ing adopted  ?— A.  D. 

The  Lemon  Pippin  Apple.— A  friend  re- 
cently gave  me  some  samples  of  the  true  Lemon 
Pippin.  They  had  less  colour  and  were  less  like  a 
Lemon  than  those  that  I  have  grown  years  since, 
but  the  size,  form,  quality  and  specific  gravity 
established  their  identity  beyond  doubt.  The 
flesh  is  specially  firm,  crisp,  and  briskly  flavoured  ; 
the  stalk  is  stout,  short,  most  of  it  being  al- 
most wholly  covered  with  the  peculiar  and  almost 
unique  fleshy  elongation  of  the  fruit.  The  Lemon 
Pippin  was  once  very  popular,  but  is  now  becom- 
ing rare  in  many  localities,  having  apparently 
given  place  to  newer  and  inferior  varieties.  It 
belongs  to  that  useful  class  of  varieties  equally 
serviceable  for  cooking  and  dessert.  Forsyth 
says  it  is  excellent  for  drying,  which  seems  fast 
becoming  a  lost  art  among  us,  flooded  out  by 
the  influx  of  Normandy  Pippins,  which  are  not 
comparable  with  Norfolk  Beaufins.  In  these  days 
of  new  ventures  among  Apples  and  other  fruits  or 
the  revival  of  old  industries  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  plant  largely  of  Lemon  Pippins  to  be 
dried  or  pressed  into  refreshing  sweets,  which  be- 
come no  mean  rivals  of  foreign  Prunes.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Quince  Apple  or  Lemon  Pippin, 
this  variety  has  had  a  distinguished  past,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  new  and  formidable  rivals  in 
our  gardens  and  orchards,  there  is  yet  room  for 
thousands  of  Lemon  I'ippins  to  give  it  a  more  dis- 
tinguished future.  This  variety  has  hardly  as 
yet  been  tried  on  the  Paradise  or  other  dwarfing 
stocks,  or  on  the  new  lines  of  culture  that  heighten 
and  hasten  fertility.  On  the  Crab  or  its  own  roots, 
however,  the  tree  does  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  but 
is  healthy,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.— D.  T.  F. 
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LILBURN    TOWBR,    NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

LiLBURN  is  a  substantial  stone  house,  standing 
in  a  commanding  position  on  the  edge  of  a  hill 
of  considerable  elevation.  Its  surroundings, 
though  not  extensive,  are  decidedly  picturesque. 
The  engraving  here  given  shows  the  carriage 
front  of  the  house,  the  termination  of  a 
pretty  drive  that  ascends  the  hill  gradually 
through  a  beautiful  wood.  No  absurd  notions 
prevail  here  about  clipping  the  trees  and 
shrubs  into  conformity  with  the  lines  of  the 
house,  but  Yew,  Holly,  and  other  trees  grow- 
ing in  their  own  free  way  partially  surround 
the  house  with  verdure  and  give  shelter  from 
the  cold  winds  that  blow  down  off  the  Cheviots. 
Rhododendrons  disposed  in  free  and  graceful 
groups  are  very  happy  in  this  place,  and  must 
make  a  gay  picture  in  early  summer.  On  the 
side  of  the  house  shown  in  the  picture  there  is 


devoted  to  tender  summer  flowers,  they  had 
broad  edgings  of  hardy  flowers,  like  the  Gen- 
tian, Aubrietia,  Arabis,  Saxifrage,  and  Stachys. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  and  the  way  Asparagus  flourishes 
in  it  excites  a  little  mild  envy  amongst  neigh- 
bouring gardeners,  who  experience  some  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  its  successful  growth.  This 
garden  is  enclosed  with  good  brick  walls,  and 
on  these  are  many  fine  fruit  trees — notably 
two  Apricots  of  great  age,  having  enormous 
limbs  and  a  very  wide  branch-spread,  the  trees 
in  the  most  perfect  health  ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Deas 
said  in  the  last  two  seasons  they  had  ripened 
5000  fruits.  Walburton  Late  Admirable  Peach 
was  also  ripening  a  good  crop  of  large  fruit  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  and  fine  Pears  in  abund- 
ance were  hanging  along  the  garden  walls. 


glass.  They  take  some  time  ti  root,  and  their 
progress  afterwards,  especially  during  theeirlier 
stages,  is  by  no  means  rapid. — H.  P. 


Flower  Garden. 


Iceucopogon  lanceolatus. — This  is  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  hard-wooded  plants  once  so  popular, 


Lilburn  Tower,  Northumberland.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr,  Brand,  Wooler. 


a  pretty  terrace  lawn  adorned  with  groups  and 
specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  command- 
ing a  fine  range  of  landscape  embracing  miles 
of  the  rich  valley  between  the  Cheviots  and  the 
sea.  This  grass  terrace  is  supported  by  a  re- 
taining wall,  and  beyond  this  the  ground  slopes 
down  to  a  little  stream.  On  the  face  of  this 
retaining  wall  Mr.  Deas  decided  some  years 
ago  to  try  the  Ribston  Pippin  Apple,  and  it 
succeeds  remarkably  well.  There  are  several 
trees  of  it  alternated  with  another  kind,  all 
trained  in  espalier  form,  and  when  we  saw 
them  the  crop  of  fruit  was  superb,  large, 
highly-coloured  fruits  such  as  one  would  ex- 
pect to  see  in  Kent,  but  hardly  on  a  hUlside  in 
Northumberland.  There  was  no  cultivation  of 
the  ground  over  or  about  the  roots,  but  the 
grass  that  clothed  the  bank  extended  to  the 
base  of  the  wall.  There  is  a  flower  garden  near 
the  house,  with  beds  and  borders  of  simple 
outline    and   good   size,  and   although   chiefly 


but  now  almost  ousted  out  of  cultivation  by  more 
rapid  growingsubjects.  This Leucopogonisa native 
of  the  mountainous  regions  of  New  South  Wales, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1790.  It  forms 
a  freely  branched  bush  clothed  w  ith  bright  green 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  in  its  native  country  reaches 
a  height  of  6  feet  to  12  feet.  Under  cultivation, 
however,  and  when  propagated  from  cuttings  it 
will  flower  freely  in  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  are  small,  pure  white,  and 
arranged  in  nodding  racemes,  so  that  a  plant  in 
good  condition  is  when  at  its  best  veiled  with 
bloom.  The  season  of  blooming,  too,  is  spread  over 
a  lengthened  period,  lasting  from  early  in  the 
year  till  spring  is  well  advanced.  This  Leucopogon 
is  nearly  related  to  the  Epacris,  and  the  cultural 
requirements  suitable  for  this  are  such  as  the 
Leucopogon  requires.  There  are  several  other 
species,  but  this  is  one  of  the  best,  and  as  a  rule 
the  most  generally  met  with.  It  is  increased 
after  the  manner  of  the  Epacris  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  put  into  very  sandy  soil  under  a  bell- 


HARDY  AQUATICS. 
The  phenomenal  heat  of  1895  no  doubt  suited 
our  hardy  water  plants.  Whether  we  have 
noted  the  effects  of  this  powerful  influence  upon 
the  lowly  forms  of  our  native  water  flora,  upon 
the  introduced  forms  from  far-ofi'  lands,  or  upon 
the  beautiful  hybrid  progeny  of  semi-tropical 
and  native  species,  one  fact  remains,  that  the 
abnormal  heat  of  1895  afforded  all  aquatic 
plants  conditions  most  congenial  to  them.  One 
could  scarcely  be  charged  with  too  great  expec- 
tations in  anticipating  in  season  the  success 
of  even  some  inhabitants  of  tropical  waters 
during  such  a  period  of 
solar  heat  if  the  requisite 
position  and  element  were 
afforded  ;  indeed,  I  have 
seen  during  the  past  sum- 
mer the  tenderest  of  water 
plants  growing,  but  under 
such  circumstances  as 
were  most  unfavourable 
to  even  recognised  hardy 
water  plants,  yet  not  con- 
ceived as  such  by  the 
enthusiast  who  was  wait- 
ing further  development. 

I  am  penning  these  lines 
in  hope  that  I  may  pre- 
vent in  future  some  ad- 
mirer of  water  plants,  par- 
ticularly of  the  choicer 
forms,  from  imagining 
that  wherever  water  is, 
there  plants  will  flourish. 
Fallacy  it  is,  for  unless 
the  conditions  under  which 
water  plants  flourish  are 
combined  with  the  re- 
quisite element  wherein 
they  live  it  would  be 
foolish  to  expect  other 
than  failure.  I  am  justi- 
fied in  claiming  what  little 
credit  attaches  to  an  initial 
warning  respecting  at- 
tempts to  grow  water 
plants,  and  particularly 
the  newer  Nymphitas, 
under  unnatural  condi- 
tions, having  penned  to 
an  inquirer  in  The  Gar- 
den my  conviction  (which  was,  and  still  is,  an- 
tagonistic to  the  ideas  of  more  eminent  cultiva- 
tors) that  lime  impregnation  of  water  was  not  the 
cause  of  failure  with  Nymphieas,  ttc.  The  fact 
of  the  water  being  of  the  unnatural  temperature 
of  spring  water  was  the  sole  reason  of  non-suc- 
cess with  these  beautiful  plants,  and  the  1  iment 
of  Mr.  Gerard,  I  think,  some  few  weeks  ago  in 
The  Garden  respecting  this  very  matter  par- 
ticularly emphasises  what  I  say. 

It  requires  no  more  than  the  lessons  of  the 
past  summer  to  convince  us  that  high  water 
temperature  is  an  assurance  of  success  with 
these  plants,  and  I  am  also  convinced — basing 
my  conviction  on  personal  experience— that  all 
influences  militating  against  the  action  of  solar 
heat  in  Nature's  work  of  raising  water  tem- 
perature to  a  degree  essential  to  aquatic  growth 
are  influences  to  be  studiously  avoided,  and, 
of  greater  moment,  abolished,  if  success  there- 
with is  courted.     To  my  knowledge  there  are 
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many  would-be  growers  of  the  choicer  water 
plants  who  are  awaiting  success  under  somewhat 
and  precisely  similar  conditions  as  represented 
by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  chilling  spring  water,  a 
flow  which,  as  explained  by  the  (luerist  referred 
to,  prevents  the  action  of  frost  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  pool  ;  also,  I  take  it,  of  such  quan- 
tity as  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Nature's 
heating  power.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  now 
an  example  of  almost  absolute  failure  with  these 
Nymph;eas  under  exactly  similar  conditions  of 
water  supply,  but  of  extreme  purity,  during 
such  a  summer  as  last.  Nearer  home  I  came 
across  another  case  of  non-success,  curious  it 
may  seem,  with  exactly  the  same  water  as  that 
in  which  I  am  growing  aquatics  with  every 
success,  but,  as  emphasis  on  the  point  to  which 
I  have  drawn  attention,  I  again  attribute  failure 
to  lack  of  growing  warmth.  There  is  no  greater 
delusion  than  that  it  is  right  to  deluge  water 
plants  with  cold  water,  as  in  this  case,  drawn 
from  200  feet  below  ground  level  and  ceaselessly 
running. 

I  am  growing  these  beautiful  aquatics,  from 
the  charming  Bladder-worts  and  Frogbit  of  our 
ditches  to  the  glorious  Nympha'as  of  Marliac, 
in  water  so  impregnated  with  chalk  that  I  trace 
many  deaths  to  its  use,  but  these  water  plants 
simply  revel  in  it.  Not  that  it  has  an  influence 
for  good  with  them,  but,  and  here  lies  the  secret 
of  success,  they  never  have  more  than  they  re- 
quire, and  their  requirements  are  limited  to 
the  replaced  amount  evaporated  by  sun  heat. 
The  condition  of  these  Lilies,  Ac,  most  cer- 
tainly upsets  the  practised  theory  of  "aquatic 
swamping."  Under  these  conditions  which  I 
have  adopted  the  character  of  many  plants  is 
seen  to  perfection.  I  mean  of  plants  not  indi- 
genous, while  our  native  representatives  are 
wonderfully  improved  by  the  conditions  afforded. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  such  a  mass  of  flower  as 
was  upon  the  Bladder- wort  (lltricularia  vul- 
garis), nor  as  upon  the  charming  Villarsia, 
while  the  beautiful  Nyraphajas,  from  the  exqui- 
site Helveola  to  the  massive  carnea,  the  chaste 
albida,  the  beautiful  caroliniana — in  fact,  the 
whole  family  have  been  a  grand  success,  and  I 
look  upon  this  success  as  due  to  an  improve- 
ment upon  Nature's  own  teaching  regarding 
their  requirements,  to  the  nursing,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  of  the  one  potent  factor  in  their  well- 
doing—solar heat,  and  avoiding  the  worst  of 
influences,  that  of  cold  water. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  writing  of  the 
above  comes  the  note  of  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  displayed  by  hardy  Nymphseas  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Cireenwood  Pirn.  1  am  much  inter- 
ested in  the  article  written  by  this  gentleman, 
as  to  all  intents  his  experience  corresponds 
entirely  with  my  own,  and,  moreover,  his  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which  1  have  adopted  and  explained  above. 
There  are  diflerences  in  our  methods,  particu- 
larly in  the  planting  and  extra  supply  of  water 
to  the  pool,  which  I  find  unnecessary.  Respect- 
ing the  planting,  1  have  placed  varieties  of 
these  Nymphieas  in  pots  before  submerging, 
but  the  result  has  been  such  that  I  cannot  re- 
commend its  practice,  for  if  planters  place  their 
Lilies  in  direct  contact  with  the  soil  wherein  they 
are  to  grow,  a  surprising  increase  in  vigour  will 
be  noticed,  just  in  accordance  with  the  amount 
of  room  in  which  their  roots  may  run.  Given 
this  freedom,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  more 
robust  hybrids  grow.  For  example,  I  have  had 
N.  Chromatella  with  a  spread  of  impenetrable 
foliage  nearly  10  feet  across  the  first  season  and 
an  abundance  of  flower  therewith.  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim's 
expression  of  his  conviction  regarding  the  in- 
fluence of  extra  warmth  uf  water  being  so  bene- 


ficial to  his  treasures,  inasmuch  as  it  is  addi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  the  system  I  recom- 
mend, and  so  much  in  condemnation  of  the 
"  flooding"  idea  so  prevalent. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  in  connection  with 
the  by  some  supposed  tenderness  of  the  hybrid 
Nymphajas.  The  winter  of  lH'.l4-9.^  amply  con- 
vinced me  that  they  will  endure  with  impunity 
a  frost  that  would  be  death  to  legions  of  so- 
called  hardy  plants.  I  have  had  N.  Helveola, 
N.  sulphurea,  N.  pygmaja  and  N.  Chromatella 
frozen  solid  owing  to  water  escape  through  the 
broken  side  of  a  collapsed  tank  caused  by  earth 
subsidence,  but  these  Lilies  were  absolutely  unin- 
jured  and  have  flowered  profusely  since.  I 
would,  however,  advise  a  greater  depth  of  water 
for  the  robust  varieties,  such  as  Chromatella, 
carnea,  albida,  Marliacea  rosea,  and  perhaps 
Laydekeri  rosea  for  this  reason,  that  the 
growth  is  so  abundant,  particularly  of  Chroma- 
tella, and  spreading,  as  with  Laydekeri  rosea.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  growth  of  the 
latter  variety  would  be  more  compact  in  greater 
depth  than  2  feet.  I  have  had  leaf-stalks  of 
this  variety  7  feet  long  and  the  leaf  so 
far  from  the  root.  Kegardang  N.  Chroma- 
tella, probably  deeper  planting  would  facilitate 
the  spreading  laterally  of  its  first  crop  of  foliage, 
and  thus  attbrd  room  for  subsequent  growth  to 
rest  on  the  water's  surface.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  with  me,  the  leaves  of  this 
hybrid  are  in  particular  liable  to  disfigurement 
by  scorching,  owing  to  the  density  of  its  growth 
and  bouquet-like  mass  of  foliage  elevated  above 
the  water.  I  would  advise  Mr.  Greenwood 
Pim  and  others  who  are  not  in  possession 
of  them  to  obtain  of  the  hybrids  N.  Mar- 
liacea carnea  and  albida,  N.  sulphurea  grandi- 
flora,  a  selected  form  of  M.  Marliac's  (I  have 
had  this  flower  10  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly 
flat  when  developed,  and  like  a  many-pointed 
sulphur  star  resting  on  its  marbled  leaves),  also, 
to  my  mind,  the  choicest  of  the  family,  odorata 
caroliniana.  This  variety  has  not  the  deep 
colour  of  Laydekeri  rosea  nor  the  massive  ap- 
pearance of  N.  carnea  or  albida,  yet  it  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  latter,  a  pearly  white,  many- 
petalled  flower ;  cherry-red  would  perhaps  de- 
scribe the  colour  of  its  petal  base,  and  there  is 
a  faint  suffusion  of  this  colour  throughout  the 
whole  flower.  I  can  especially  recommend  this 
variety  to  any  who  can  afl'ord  it  the  warmth 
which  I  think  necessary  for  the  summer  growth 
of  odorata  varieties.  Perhaps  I  might  add  that 
to  obtain  these  Lilies  true  to  their  respective 
names,  it  would  be  best  to  obtain  them  from, 
in  most  iustances,  their  introducer,  M.  Latour- 
Marliac.  From  home  sources  of  supply  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  receiving,  for  instance,  N. 
sulphurea  for  N.  albida  and  N.  pygniiea  in  lieu 
of  N.  candidissima,  an  experience  which  was 
somewhat  irritating  considering  that  I  already 
possessed  these  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
the  Swedish  Lily  (N.  sphrerocarpa,  or  alba  rosea 
as  it  is  known  to  some),  1  would  say  that,  con- 
sidering its  high  price  and  very  short  flowering 
season,  there  are  many  others  preferable  as 
water  garden  ornaments  ;  indeed,  for  my  part, 
were  it  not  for  its  claim  to  consideration  as 
somewhat  of  rarity,  I  would  consign  it  to  a  less 
favourable  place  than  it  now  occupies,  and 
aflbrd  more  room  for  the  development  of  the 
more  meritorious  hybrids.  Maidonia^'. 


A  white  netted  Iris. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry, 
writes  to  say  that  a  pure  white  Iris  reticulata  with 
a  blotch  of  yellow  on  each  fall  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
flowers  now  in  bloom  at  Daisy  Hill.  At  Straflaii, 
Co.  Kildare,  a  bed  of  the  purple-blue  type  recently 
'  bore  00i>  open  flowers  at  the  same  time.     There 


also  the  much  taller  and  larger-flowered  I.  reticu- 
lata major  ie  flowering  freely.  The  claret- 
coloured  I.  reticulata  Krelagei  is  also  very  lovely 
just  now,  but  to  hear  of  a  pure  white  form  of  this 
fragrant   species  ie  a   very    pleasant  surprise. — 

F.    W.  Bl  RlilDl^E. 

Nastartiums. — The  climbing  forms  of  Nastur- 
tiums, if  of  the  common  large-flowered  type,  un- 
doubtedly do  exhibit  some  coarseness  that  is  not 
desirable  in  garden  flowers,  but  still,  if  employed 
to  run  over  and  hide  ugly  fences,  tree  stumps, 
roots,  or  any  similar  things  ungainly  and  not 
too  near  to  the  eye,  they  are  useful  and  even 
eSective.  But  the  Lobbianum  forms,  such  as 
BriUiant,  Firefly,  &c.,  even  if  raised  from  seed 
usually  give  less  coarseness  and  more  carrect 
colours  in  the  flowers.  Still,  the  best  results  come 
from  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  and  it  very  easy 
indeed  to  keep  a  few  stock  pots  of  these  through 
the  winter  in  a  greenhouse  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  It  is  better  still  to  have  a  few  plants  of 
these  rich-coloured  climbers  obtained  from  June 
cuttings  put  into  S-inch  pots  and  stood  in  the 
greenhouse,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  trained 
under  the  roof  to  give  bloom  during  the  winter. 
Such  plants  prove  to  be  not  only  exceedingly 
graceful  during  that  season,  but  furnish  a  great 
profusion  of  flowers.  Plants  put  out  into  beds 
and  pegged  to  run  thinly  over  the  soil,  and  hav- 
ing above  them  dot  plants  of  white  Fuchsias, 
Tobaccos,  or  similar  things,  are  during  the 
summer  very  effective.  Dwarf  Trop;iolums,  es- 
pecially the  Tom  Thumb  type,  come  easily  and 
very  true  from  seed.  Their  season,  however,  is 
not  a  long  one  and  they  produce  usually  an  ex- 
cess of  leafage.  The  best  of  the  dwarf  forms  are 
those  of  the  compactum  strain,  because  they 
bloom  for  so  long  a  season.  There  are  of  these, 
sulphur,  yellow,  carmine,  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
maroon,  all  very  free  and  true,  but  the  best  no 
doubt  are  the  yellow,  scarlet,  and  crimson.  To 
get  plants  into  flower  early,  sowing  under  glass 
in  April  and  transplanting  at  the  end  of  May 
where  to  bloom  gives  the  best  results.  All  the 
varieties  can  be  propagated  readily  from  cuttings 
put  thickly  into  pots  early  in  September.  Plants 
so  produced  are  rather  less  leafy,  more  free  flower- 
ing, and  certainly  come  absolutely  true  to  colour. 
—A.  D.         

THE  GERMINATION   OF   UNRIPE  SEEDS. 

Mk.  Burbidge  has  done  a  service  in  so  ably 
bringing  before  us  the  ciuestion  of  the  germina- 
tion of  unripe  seeds.  This  is  an  important  one 
and  worth  following  up  by  raisers  of  seedlings. 
Personally,  although  I  raise  many  seedlings  of 
hardy  flowers  every  year,  I  must  confess  to  hav- 
ing neglected  this  phase  of  the  subject — a  neglect 
I  hope  in  time  to  repair.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Burbidge's  article  suggests  that 
some  of  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  old  florists,  fan- 
tastic as  they  appear,  may  have  some  foundation. 
In  my  garden  commonplace  book  I  have  an  ex- 
tract from  a  work  by  Henry  Van  Oosten,  of 
Leiden,  which  says,  regarding  "  How  to  Sow 
Emonies "' : — 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  arts  imaginable,  and  it  is 
for  the  honour  to  the  florist  that  1  discover  this,  "^'ou 
must  take  one  or  mor,?  plants  of  rare  colour  and  keep 
them  a  year  without  planting;  after  a  year's  time 
plant  them  with  your  other  plants  and  mark  them  for 
seed.  You  must  pull  the  seed  with  a  south  or 
southerly  wind,  but  not  when  it  has  anything  of  a 
north  wmd,  for  that  brings  only  single  flowers.  Keep 
the  seed  till  Muroh  till  you  sow  it  with  the  increasing 
of  the  moon.  When  you  sow  it.  steep  it  in  one  part 
of  wine  and  two  of  water.  After  six  hours'  time  pour 
oil"  the  liquor  and  let  it  dry  a  little,  that  you  may 
separate  it  and  so  sow  it.  When  this  is  all  observed 
sow  it  iu  a  box  tillfd  with  stones  and  horse  dung, 
mixed  with  a  I  ttle  earth,  ei^lit  or  ten  days  before  the 
full  moon.  You  will  then  have  almost  all  double 
flwwers  m  thi'  srcimd  year. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Burbidge  says,  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  treatment  advocated  by  Van 
Oosten  may  have  produced  the  results  he  speaks 
of  ?  The  directions  about  the  wind  and  the  moon 
appear  to  be  little  bits  of  charlatanism  or  ignor- 
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ance,  but  is  it  not  possible  that  the  use  of  the 
wine  may  to  some  extent  affect  the  germinating 
power  of  the  seed  and  assist  in  producing  double- 
flowered  plants  ?  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that 
the  root  of  the  seed-bearing  plant  is  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  soil  for  a  year  and  the  seed  is  not  to  be 
Eown  until  March.  S.  Arnoit. 

Carsethorii,  Dumfries,  N.B. 


GUNNERA  SCABRA. 
This  imposing-looking  herbaceous  perennial 
is  well  worthy  of  more  extended  culture  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  A  well-grown  plant 
of  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  attrac- 
tion, more  particularly  when  in  any  way  asso- 
ciated with  other  sub-tropical  subjects  on  the 
parterre  or  in  the  flower  garden.  Of  the  two  I 
prefer  to  see  it  grown  a.s  a  single  specimen,  and 
not  in  any  way  crowded  by  other  plants.  If 
near  to  water  where  it  can  derive  its  full  share 
of  moisture  the  growth  will  be  all  the   more 


the  plant  if  it  were  not  in  some  measure  pro- 
tected by  the  surrounding  trees.  As  it  is,  the 
Gunnera  there  is  quite  at  home  and  is  thriving 
very  well  indeed.  I  should  surmise  that  it  re- 
ceives sufficient  moisture  where  it  is  planted. 
Of  G.  scabra  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
noticed  a  thriving  example  at  Avenue  House, 
Finchley,  where  the  surroundings  also  are  evi- 
dently congenial  to  its  well-being.  Whilst 
upon  the  subject  of  Gunneras  the  thought  has 
occurred  to  me  that  another  species,  viz.,  G. 
manicata,  does  not  appear  to  be  so  well  known 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  stated  to  have  even 
larger  leaves  than  G  scabra,  and  it  should  also 
be  even  of  hardier  constitution.  Not  having 
grown  it  I  cannot  speak  of  it  as  to  this  particu- 
lar. G.  scabra  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that 
have  come  to  us  from  Chili,  whUst  G.  manicata 
comes  from  Southern  Brazil.  —  Southron. 

I   send  you  a    photograph  of  a  Gunnera 

scabra  which   was  planted    six    years   ago.      It 


tirrhinums  with  blooms  of  a  lovely  white  with  the 
least  suspicion  of  cream  shading,  and  so  freely 
produced  as  to  completely  hide  the  foliage.  It 
comes  remarkably  true  from  seed,  and  may  be 
treated  as  an  annual,  for  if  eown  fairly  early  in  the 
spring  it  will  flower  freely  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  and  early  autumn.  When  grown 
on  rich  land  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  winter 
satisfactorily,  although  excessive  moisture  seems 
more  inimical  to  its  safety  than  dry  frost.  Being 
so  easily  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  its  tender- 
ness is  not  a  great  drawback  considering  its 
utility. — J.  R. 

Thrift  as  an  edging.— One  plant  that  can 
be  especially  recommended  to  "  H.  F.  R."  (page 
90)  as  an  edging  is  the  common  Thrift,  which  is 
used  somewhat  freely  at  Kew  for  this  purpose, 
and  anyone  who  has  seen  it  in  early  summer  when 
thickly  studded  with  blossoms  cannot  but  admire 
it.  At  Kew  it  forms  an  edging  to  the  long  bulb 
border  near  the  rock  garden,  and  even  when  out 
of  bloom  its  neat  tufted  style  of  growth  just  fits 


Gunnera  scaira  at  Clovelly  Court,  Bide/ord.    From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr,  H.  Tulie. 


satisfactory.  With  leaves  of  such  large  dimen- 
sions it  is  safer  to  select  a  spot  partially  shel- 
tered, but  not  shaded  to  any  extent,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  foliage  as  much  as  possible  from 
injury.  Except  in  the  more  sheltered  localities, 
it  will  be  the  better  plan  to  protect  the  crown 
and  the  ground  close  to  it,  so  as  to  save  the 
roots  too  when  a  sharp  frost  threatens.  A  good 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  make  a  circle  of  galvan- 
ised netting  about  4  feet  or  so  across,  and  then 
till  in  with  sufficient  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  to 
safeguard  the  plant.  If  not  in  an  actually  moist 
situation,  then  some  attention  in  regard  to  water- 
ing during  the  growing  season  will  be  requisite. 
The  plant  from  which  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration was  taken  caught  my  eye  when  tour- 
ing in  North  Devon  last  summer.  I  was  at  the 
time  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  but  I  had  sufficient 
time  to  take  in  the  surroundings.  Clovelly 
Court  lies  near  to  the  well-known  and  romantic 
village  of  that  name,  and  the  breezes  which 
sweep  the  coast  line  would  act  prejudicially  to 


was  a  small  root  when  planted,  and  has  now 
thirbv  leaves,  four  of  which  are  each  7  feet  in 
diameter.  There  are  several  leaves  from  4  feet 
to  5  feet  in  diameter,  the  diameter  of  the  plant 
each  way  being  17  feet.  Previous  to  planting,  a 
pit  was  dug  out  6  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
deep,  the  same  soil  being  returned  with  plenty  of 
rotten  manure.  The  soil  which  the  plant  grows 
in  is  heavy  and  holds  the  moisture.  The  plant  is 
growing  in  a  shrubbery  and  is  protected  on  all 
sides  except  the  north,  where  in  early  spring 
before  the  leaves  ai'e  on  the  trees  it  is  rather 
bleak  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea.  The 
plant  grows  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the 
sea.  A  gentleman  was  here  in  the  autumn 
of  1895.  I  do  not  remember  his  name,  but  I  re- 
collect him  saying  he  knew  the  editor  of  The 
Garden.  Should  the  gentleman  have  told  you 
he  had  been  to  Clovelly  and  seen  the  Gunnera,  he 
would  no  doubt  tell  you  it  is  a  fine  specimen. — 
H.  TuKE,  Clovdly  Court,  Bideford. 


Antirrhinum   Q,ueen  of  the  North. — This 
Snapdragon  belongs  to  the  dwarf  section  of  An- 


it  for  such  a  purpose.  Besides  this  it  is  not  a 
difficult  plant  to  grow,  though  it  is  apt  to  get 
somewhat  patchy  unless  replanted  every  two  or 
three  years.  As  the  flowers  of  the  Thrift  add  con- 
siderably to  the  beauty  of  the  edging,  it  is  as  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  some  forms  are  richer  in 
colour  than  others,  and  in  working  up  a  stock  the 
best  should  be  selected  to  propagate  from.  An- 
other British  plant  that  I  have  seen  form  a  very 
satisfactory  edging  is  the  little  Maiden  Pink 
(Dianthus  deltoides),  whose  charming  little  blos- 
soms are  borne  in  profusion  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  Pink  family  alone  gives  us  an  extensive 
choice,  and  happy  examples  of  their  value  as  edg- 
ings are  frequently  found  in  cottage  gardens  where 
a  broad  belt  of  the  common  white  Pink  is  to  be 
seen  bounding  the  garden  walk. — H.  P. 

Daffodils  poisoned  by  soot. — A  singular 
instance  of  soot  poisoning  has  just  come  under  my 
notice.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  boxed  a  large 
number  of  Daffodils  in  variety,  and  among  them 
some  fine  bulbs  of  princeps.  Some  days  after  the 
boxing  was  completed  a  large  sack  of  soot  was  de- 
livered, and  for  the  time  being  was  stood  beside 
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tho  Daffodil  boxes.  By  some  means  the  upper 
part  of  the  bag  fell  over,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lie,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  soil  in  which  the  bulbs 
were  planted.  The  boxe-s  being  large  the  soot- 
bag  only  fell  over  a  portion— nearly  the  one-half. 
The  bulbs  requiring  little  or  no  attention  at  the 
time,  the  soot  must  have  remained  in  that  jjosi- 
tion  for  some  days,  and  I  well  remember  a  soaking 
wet  night  occurring.  Worse  than  all,  the  cover- 
ing had  been  taken  from  the  soot  (which  was  (juite 
fresh)  without  my  knowledge,  or  may  be  acci- 
dentally, so  that  its  well- known  properties  were 
carried  wholesale  into  the  box.  With  the  removal 
of  the  bag  the  circumstance  was  forgotten.  In  the 
meantime  my  bulbs  have  flowered  and  done  re- 
markably well,  with  the  exception  of  half  a  box, 
that  did  not  yield  one  good  flower.  This  I  could 
not  understand  at  all,  and  it  remained  :i  puzzle  till 
this  week,  when  clearing  out  the  bulbs  for  a  fresh 
crop.  It  was  only  a  failure  of  half  a  box,  but  it 
was  so  distinctly  a  case  of  poisoning,  that  I  wanted 
to  know  something  more  about  it.  With  this  in 
view  I  lifted  the  bulbs,  which  were  of  large  size 
and  flowering,  but  found  the  roots  completely 
rotten.  On  further  scrutiny  I  found  the  soil 
in  that  part  of  the  box  nearly  as  black  as  soot, 
when  I  remembered  the  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
Wous  autumn,  which  to  my  mind  explained  the 
whole  thing.  During  the  time  the  soot  lay  across 
the  box  of  bulbs  the  latter  were  just  emitting 
their  roots,  and,  being  minus  their  leafage,  ren- 
dered it  most  disastrous  in  its  effects  on  the  bulbs. 
I  have  but  little  doubt  that  an  analysis  of  the  soil 
would  confirm  the  view  I  have  taken,  and  which 
all  along  was  a  mystery. — E.  J. 


ANNUALS   FOR  HERBACEOUS   BORDERS. 

Where  it  is  necessary  because  of  existing  gaps  to 
make  summer  additions  to  borders  of  perennials 
in  the  shape  of  the  best  annuals,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  care  must  be  exercised   in   the 
planting   so   that   the   temporary  additions   har- 
monise    well     with     their     surroundings.       The 
selection   must  embrace  those  things    that    are 
likely  to  remain  in   flower  well  throughout  the 
year ;  the  necessity  for  removal,  say  in  August, 
causes  unsightly  gaps  that  are  not  easily  tilled  at 
that  season.     Where  the  stock  of  border  Carna- 
tions  is  not  large— and  it  was  considerably   re- 
duced in  the  majority  of  places  by  the  February 
of  1895— sub-titutes  may  be  found  in  the  Grenadin 
and  Marguerite  types.     The  seed  may  be  sown  at 
the  end  of  the  present  month  in  boxes,  using  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil, 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  vinery  that  is  just  started, 
and  shaded  from  a  hot  sun  until  the  seeds  have 
germinated.     When  the  seedlings  are  fit  to  handle 
they  can  be  pricked  out  into  shallow  boxes  or  into  a 
frame,  this  being  decidedly  better  than  consigning 
them  to  the  open  ground  in  a  very  young  state. 
If  placed  in  a  frame  only  about  4  inches  of  soil 
should   be  used,  and   this  should   rest  on  a  hard 
bottom  ;  the  young  plants  can  then  be  lifted  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots.     A  liberal  top-dressing 
of  sandy  loam  and  horse  manure  in  equal   parts 
may  be  shaken  on  where  they  are  to  be  planted. 
This  should  be  well  forked   into  and  thoroughly 
incorporated    with    the    natural   soil.       A    little 
silvery    foliage    is    often    useful    as   a   contrast, 
and  this  can  be  supplied  by  Gnaphalium  lanatum 
aa   a   dwarf   pUnt,    the   Centaureas   as   medium, 
and  the  Eucalypti  as  call  plants.     The  two  latter 
are  now  well  up  in  the  seed  pans,  and  should  be 
pricked  off  into  small  pots  before  the  roots  are 
likely  to  be  injured  bj'the  removal.     If  large  leaf- 
age  is   wanted    it   will   be    found    in    Nicotiana 
oolossea,  a  plant  or  two  of  this  scattered  along 
the     border     associating     admirably     with     the 
taller   perennials.     It    should    not,    however,    be 
used    too    freely,    or    a    somewhat    heavy   effect 
is     the     result.       The     better-known     flowering 
variety  affinis  is  sometimes  used  in  such  positions, 
but  is  hardly  suitable  if  the  situation   is  hot  and 
exposed  ;  the  best  place  for  this  is  in  a  shaded 
corner   where   it   can    be   backed   by   some   such 
foliage  as  is  furnished   by  Prunu.s   Pissardi  or  a 
young  copper  Beech,  and  fl.inked  by  nice  bushes 


of  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  or  F.  gracilis.  If,  in  the 
selection  of  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
cutting  as  well  as  effect,  it  i-s  difficult  to  beat  good 
strains  of  Stocks,  Zinnias,  and  annual  Gaillardias, 
whilst  further  back  on  the  border  occasional 
clumps  of  the  varieties  of  Malope  and  Cosmos 
and  the  small  annual  Sunflower  may  be  planted. 
Where  the  white  and  yellow  varieties  of  Paris 
Daisies  are  popular — and  the  latoer  especially  is 
generally  in  great  request  through  the  summer 
months — clean  young  stuff' may  be  worked  along  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  nice  sized  plants  are  put 
out  on  a  good  border  they  come  very  quickly  into 
flower  and  develop  into  tine  large  bushes,  lasting 
in  bloom  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
Amongthebnlliantly  hued  bedding  plants,  the  best 
for  planting  on  borders  under  consideration  are 
Begonias.  In  such  positions  it  is  not  a  bad  plan 
to  plant  dormant  tubers  or  those  that  have  just 
started,  allowing  .sufficient  room  for  a  little  day- 
light between  the  plants  when  they  have  attained 
their  full  size.  Flowering  Pelargoniums  are 
hardly  to  be  recommended,  but  Manglesi  may 
occasionally  be  used  as  an  edging,  and  the  foliage 
of  most  of  the  scented  varieties  will  associate  well 
with  nearly  all  herbaceous  plants. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  herbaceous  borders 
and  the  furnishing  thereof  I  should  like  to  ask, 
in  connection  with  the  suggestion  as  to  the 
autumn  propagation  of  Phloxes,  where  the  neces- 
sity for  this  comes  in  when  they  strike  so  readily 
in  spring  and  develop  so  quickly  into  really  good 
plants.  In  the  case  of  all  those  hardy  plants  that 
want  plenty  of  time  from  the  cutting  or  layer, 
late  summer  or  autumn  propagation  is,  of  course, 
highly  de&irable,  knowing  as  we  do  that  good 
strong  plants  mean  a  far  better  display  ;  but  where 
the  desired  end  can  be  gained  quite  as  effectually 
by  spring  propagation,  I  say  by  all  means  adopt 
the  latter  course  unless  it  is  a  ([uestion  of  the  dis- 
position of  labour  and  the  work  can  be  more  con- 
veniently performed  at  the  earlier  date.  The  in- 
crease of  the  stock  of  any  choice  varieties  that  are 
somewhat  scarce  may  still  be  effected  by  division, 
although,  as  the  plants  are  now  well  on  the  move, 
the  operation  should  be  carefully  performed. 

Claremont.  E.  BuRRELL. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

GivE.N'  a  careful  selection  of  subjects,  there  is  no 
more  interesting  feature  in  a  flower  garden  than 
is  produced  by  the  association  of  wall  plants  and 
perennials.  The  width  of  the  border  should  de- 
pend on  the  height  of  the  wall.  If  the  latter  is 
high  the  space  for  flowers  beneath  must  be  pro- 
portionately wide.  There  is  an  illustration  here 
of  such  a  combination  in  the  case  of  an  old  Wis- 
taria that  covers  one  side  of  a  walled-in  flower 
garden,  the  border  in  front  of  which  I  endeavour 
to  make  as  bright  as  possible.  The  furnishing  of 
the  particular  border  has  been  a  work  of  time.  It  is 
now,  however,  fairly  well  filled  and  only  needs  a 
little  something  here  and  there  in  the  waj-  of  an- 
nuals to  add  to  the  summer  display.  Save  these 
occasional  patches  required  for  the  annuals,  I  have 
not  moved  the  border  at  all  since  the  planting  of 
perennials  was  finished,  but  it  gets  a  liberal  top- 
dressing  every  year.  A  special  feature  is  some 
fine  old  clumps  of  hardy  Fuchsias  that,  having 
been  in  their  present  quarters  for  se%  eral  years,  are 
now  of  large  size.  They  were  considerably  larger 
until  the  weather  experienced  in  February,  189.5. 
I  thought  at  first  they  were  quite  dead,  but  after 
long  waiting  they  broke  away  weakly,  and  the  dis- 
play last  season  was  poor  in  comparison  with  that  of 
former  years.  A  little  extra  attention,  however, 
put  some  vigorous  growth  into  thein  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  I  think  they  will  be  nearly  up  to 
their  old  form  in  the  coming  summer.  The  spaces 
between  the  Fuchsias  are  filled  with  Chry.-^an- 
themum  maximum,  Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus, 
perennial  Asters,  and  an  occasional  gap  generally 
in  the  summer  with  Dahlia  Constance.  The 
Fuchsias  are  faced  with  clumps  of  white  Phloxes 
of  the  suffruticosa  type,  with  light-coloured  Pent- 
stemons   and    an    occasional   plant   of    Galtonia 


candicans.  In  between  come  coloured  Phloxes, 
purple  Irises  and  clumps  of  Aster  acris,  the  front  of 
the  border  being  mainly  given  up  to  Campanulas 
and  Veronicas.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not 
a  great  variety,  but  in  such  a  situation  the  bold 
grouping  of  a  few  plants  seems  more  effective 
than  small  patches  in  a  great  number  of  species 
and  sorts.  Writing  above  of  Phloxes  reminds  me 
of  the  note  that  recently  appCiired  on  alpine 
Phloxes  with  reference  to  their  liking  for  shade. 
I  can  hardly  folbw  the  writer  in  this  matter, 
having  seen  them  flourishing  wonderfully  on  hot, 
dry,  sloping  borders— indeed,  on  borders  totally 
unsuited  to  moisture-loving  plants,  and  with  that 
experience  have  recommended  them  for  situations 
to  associate  with  such  plants  as  the  double  Camo- 
mile, the  gold  and  silver  Thyme,  &c.  In  common 
with  nearly] all  things,  they  strike  more  readily 
and  develop  more  quickly  into  nice  plants  in 
partial  shade,  but  when  once  established  they 
cannot  flower  more  profusely  than  they  do  when 
exposed  to  every  ray  of  sunshine  available.  Even 
in  the  propagating,  however,  partial  shade  is  by  no 
means  essential,  for  if  dibbled  in  on  the  open  bor- 
der and  kept  moist  for  a  few  days  the  cuttings 
root  readily. 

Pi,.\NTS  FOR  L.4RGE  BEDS. — Among  the  most  ob- 
jectionable forms  of  summer  planting  none,  I 
think,  is  more  deserving  of  censure  than  that  of 
filling  large  beds  (those,  for  instance,  containing 
an  area  of  and  above  lUO  square  feet)  with  dwarf 
plants  often  without  the  slightest  relief  in  the 
way  of  taller  subjects.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
deplored  when  we  consider  that  there  are  many 
things  admirably  adapted  for  such  work.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  best  forms  of  decorative  and 
pompon  Dahlias ;  they  are  wonderfully  free,  and 
there  is  now  an  immense  number  of  varieties 
from  which  may  be  selected  almost  every  shade 
of  colour.  In  choosing  sorts  for  beds  it  is  advis- 
able to  remember  first  the  necessity  in  planting 
of  due  regard  to  the  respective  heights,  and 
secondly,  that  the  flower  should  be  thrown  well 
above  the  foliage.  Plants  here  and  there  with 
the  blooms  partially  or  entirely  hidden  are  not 
conducive  to  an  effective  display.  Where 
earwigs  are  locally  troublesome,  it  is  well 
to  make  a  note  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
stake  and  inverted  flower-pot  at  planting  time, 
that  early  war  may  be  waged  on  the  enemy. 
The  old  Fire  King  or  Glare  of  the  Garden  retains 
its  position  as  one  of  the  very  best  tall  kinds  for 
beds  either  in  a  mass  or  relieved  by  the  white- 
flowered  Paris  Daisy.  Large  plants  of  the  latter 
or  the  yellow-flowered  variety  make  a  fine  bed 
associated  with  a  good  strain  of  dark  Antirrhinums. 
Where  facilities  are  to  hand  for  the  winter  storing 
of  big  plants  or  for  quick  spring  growth  of  Helio- 
tropea.  Ivy-leaved  and  scented  Pelargoniums, 
Aloysias  and  Fuchsias,  they  make  charming 
plants.  As  in  many  cases  Tufted  Pansies  will 
form  an  admirable  carpet,  any  such  beds  may  be 
at  once  partially  filled  with  the  dwarf  plants,  re- 
serving the  necessary  spaces  for  the  taller  things. 
A  considerable  amount  of  time  and  labour  is, 
however,  absolutely  essential  to  do  these  specimen 
plants  well  both  in  the  preparatory  stage  and  in 
the  after  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  where  this 
cannot  be  managed  it  is  necessary  to  find  substi- 
tutes that  are  more  easily  managed.  The  best 
thing  to  do  with  such  beds  is  to  plant  them  up 
with  free-flowering  perennials  of  vigorous  habit ; 
the  next  best  to  make  provision  for  a  supply  of 
tall  annuals  that  are  easily  grown  and  that  can 
be  relied  on  to  last  with  care  well  through  the 
season.  Sweet  Peas,  the  Canary  Creeper,  the  va- 
riegated form  of  Humulus  japonicus,  annuals  of 
the  Helianthus  cucumerifolius  type,  with  foliage 
furnished  by  Xicotiana  colossea,  Acacia  lophantha 
and  the  Eucalypti  can  all  be  recommended  as  of 
easy  culture  and  well  adapted  for  furni.^hing  large 
beds  either  alone  or  associated  with  other  things. 
Annuals  that  attain  the  size  of  Zinnia  indica  and 
Chrysanthemum  tricolor  may  also  be  added  to  the 
list,  as  their  flowering  season  is  long  sustained. 

Herr-^ceous  boriiers. — Now  that  growth  is 
well  on  the  move  it  is  advisable  to  make  an  in- 
spection with    the  view  of    getting  rid  of   any 
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plants  that  are  making  their  appearance  in  places 
where  they  are  not  required.  This  applies  parti- 
cularly to  borders  that  were  originally  partially 
planted  (to  get  them  filled  up  quickly)  with  some- 
what indifferent  things,  that  were  removed  as 
better  class  stuff  could  be  obtained.  It  is  not  .an 
easy  matter  to  eradicate  some  of  the  common 
perennials  when  they  once  get  a  firm  grip  of  the 
ground,  and  if  they  have  been  planted  too  near 
choicer  thirgs,  all  have  to  come  up  together  in 
order  to  separate  them.  Campanula  glomerata, 
Achillea  rosea,  Anemone  japonica,  and  Aster 
Amellus  are  instances  of  plants  that  should  not 
be  introduced  among  better  class  things  ;  every 
little  bit  left  will  grow.  If  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  introduce  the  Starwort  to  secure  this  shade  of 
colour,  sufficient  space  must  be  allowed  between 
the  clumps  and  other  inmates  of  the  border  to 
allow  for  the  annual  cutting  out  of  the  runners. 
If  there  is  a  tendency  to  weakly  growth  on  any 
clumps  of  those  species  that  are  at  their  best 
when  renewed  annually,  the  old  stools  may  be 
cleared  away  aiid  replaced  by  healthy  young 
stuff'.  In  the  case  of  moisture-loving  plants, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Paonies,  Spir:vas,  and 
some  of  the  Irises,  that  have  to  find  a  home  on  hot, 
exposed  borders,  it  may  bo  well  to  consider  the 
advisability,  given  a  continuation  of  dry  weather, 
of  an  extra  mulch.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  planting,  helping  them  at  that  time  by  the 
addition  of  a  retentive  compost,  but  the  extra 
mulch  will  prove  highly  beneficial.  The  soil  be- 
neath this  keeps  fairly  moist,  even  after  a  long 
spell  of  bright  sunshine.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremoiit. 


BASAL  DISEASE  IN  NARCISSI. 

The  experience  of  some  fifteen  years'  close,  and 
I  may  say  minute,  observation  of  Narcissi  makes 
it  quite  impossible  for  me  to  believe,  with  Mr. 
Jenkins  (p.  121),  that  basal  rot  is  caused  by 
mites.  The  question  whether  this  is  so  or  not 
has  been  discussed  years  ago  and  again  and 
again,  and  Mr.  Jenkins's  positive  language,  e.g., 
"  What  we  know  as  basal  rot  is  undoubtedly 
caused  by  mites,"  is  not  supported  by  adequate 
evidence.  I  perfectly  well  remember  the  case 
of  the  mite-infested  bulbs  laid  before  the  R.H.S. 
scientific  committee,  and  am  willing  to  grant 
(since  granting  it  does  not  affect  my  argument) 
that  the  mites  may  have  been  in  this  particular 
instance  the  cause,  and  not  merely  a  sequence 
or  accompaniment  of  the  disease  ;  but  abundant 
proof  has  been  adduced,  and  could  any  day  be 
adduced,  that  it  is  not  uuiversally,  or  even 
generally,  caused  by  mites.  Mr.  Wolley-Dod 
(who  originally  called  attention  and  gave  its 
name  to  this  sickness)  and  myself  have  closely  in- 
vestigated its  character,  and  been  for  many  years 
in  frequent  correspondence  with  one  another 
and  with  other  observers  in  order  to  detect  its 
cause  or  causes,  with  the  result  that  we  long  ago 
rejected  the  mite  theory  as  insufficient  to  cover 
the  phenomena.  I  have  examined  under  the 
microscope  hundreds  of  affected  bulbs,  from  my 
own  garden  and  the  gardens  of  correspondents, 
and  in  a  small  minority  of  cases  have  discovered 
mites,  but  in  the  overwhelming  majority  have 
found  none.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  a  large  bed 
of  N.  maximus  failed  in  my  garden,  the  foliage 
showing  the  usual  signs  of  the  disease.  On 
lifting  them  I  found  the  unmistakable  rootless 
condition — in  short,  a  bad  cass  of  basal  rot,  and 
the  bulbs  were  swarming  with  mites.  Now  it 
is  possible,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  mites 
were  the  cause  of  the  rot  in  this  instance, 
and  I  attributed  their  presence  to  a  rather 
heavy  dressing  of  over-rank  farmyard  manure 
which  this  particular  bed  had  been  given. 
Still  I  much  doubt  whether  they  were  the  first 
or  disposing  cause,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
illogical  to  argue  from  their  presence  on  this 
occasion  that  basal  rot,  even  in  my  own  garden, 


is  always  attributable  to  mites,  for  N.  maximus, 
both  before  and  since  that  time,  has  been  ex- 
tremely apt  to  fail  here  from  basal  rot,  and 
scores  of  crippled  bulbs  which  I  have  examined 
year  after  year  have  shown  no  trace  of  mites. 

And  I  must  put  the  matter  before  Mr.  Jenkins 
in  this  way.  If  mites  are  the  cause  of  basal 
rot,  whence  do  they  come  ?  If  he  answers  that 
they  are  latent  in  certain  soils,  and  therefore 
always  ready  to  attack  bulbs  when  planted  in 
certain  localities,  I  ask,  why  then  do  some 
varieties  of  Narcissus  die  out  equally  from  basal 
rot  whether  they  are  planted  in  my  natural 
staple  or  in  made  beds  of  pure  loam,  of  peat,  of 
artificial  sandy  compost,  &c.  ?  If  Mr.  Jenkins 
holds  that  the  mites  are  imported  in  already  in- 
fested bulbs,  I  ask  again,  how  then  is  it  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  my  seedlings,  isolated 
from  their  first  sowing  in  pans,  and  then  in 
prepared  beds  of  pure  new  soil,  invariably  die 
from  this  same  disease,  and,  moreover,  show  no 
sign  of  mites  under  the  microscope  ?  The  Cor- 
bularias,  triandrus,  and  other  delicate  Narcissi, 
grown  entirely  apart  in  pots  in  cold  frames,  fail 
after  a  few  seasons  in  the  same  way,  though  en- 
tirely free  from  mites.  Seedling  bulbs  of 
spurius,  Ard-Righ  and  some  other  susceptible 
kinds  are  commonly  attacked  by  basal  rot  when 
no  larger  than  a  Pea,  and  when  their  small  size 
renders  it  easy  to  search  them  exhaustively 
under  the  microscope  for  mites.  This  I  have 
done  repeatedly,  and  I  have  also  examined  the 
small  bulbs  of  Corbularia,  &c  ,  together  with 
the  soil  surrounding  them,  with  entirely  nega- 
tive results.  Mr.  Jenkins  seems  not  to  know, 
or  to  have  forgotten,  that  this  mite  theory  was 
brought  forward  many  years  ago,  and  was  dis- 
carded when  investigation  had  covered  a  wider 
field.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  mites 
may  be  a  sequence  or  accompaniment  of  basal 
rot,  but  never  its  cause,  though  my  own  belief 
is  that,  at  least  in  most  cases,  they  simply  infect 
bulbs  already  weakened.  I  am,  however,  suffi- 
ciently convinced  that  what  we  call  basal  rot  is 
nothing  but  the  ordinary  manner  of  death  of 
Narcissi  bulbs  when  in  distress,  and  that  this 
distress  may  result  from  one  adverse  circum- 
stance or  from  a  combination  of  adverse  circum- 
stances ill  understood  by  us  growers,  of  which 
the  attack  of  mites  is  very  rarely  one. 

G.  H.  Engleheart. 


CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

TuE  diversity  of  form  and  colour  developed  in  the 
so-called  Cactus  Dahlias  during  the  last  few  years 
has  brought  them  into  universal  popularity,  and 
rightly  so,  for  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find 
a  person,  I  should  say,  who  would  fail  to  admire 
one  form  or  the  other  of  them,  and  also  to  find  a 
use  for  them  either  in  the  decoration  of  house  or 
garden,  or  both.  Some  of  the  most  lovely  in  the 
way  of  colouring,  and  also  form,  are  not  on  that 
account  to  be  considered  as  being  also  the  best 
for  producing  a  display  in  the  garden.  Take,  for 
instance.  Countess  of  Radnor.  Who,  upon  seeing 
a  bloom,  does  not  go  into  raptures  over  its  delicate 
colour,  and  yet  in  the  garden  what  a  failure. 
Now,  from  an  outdoor  decorative  view,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly set  up  Gloriosa  as  an  ideal,  being  a  strong 
grower,  free-blooming,  colour  bright  scarlet,  with 
blooms  thrown  well  up  above  the  ample  foliage  and 
the  petals  so  charmingly  and  confusedly  arranged 
and  twisted — loose  Japanese  Chrysanthemum-like 
— that  all,  excepting  the  confirmed  showman, 
pause  to  admire.  Its  intense  colour  is  valuable 
for  brightening  distant  parts  of  the  grounds  or 
corners  of  the  garden.  Somewhat  similar  as  re- 
gards form  of  bloom  and  arrangement  of  petals, 
but  not  quite  so  vigorous  and  differing  in  colour, 
are  Mrs.  A.  Peart,  creamy  white,  and  Blanche 
Keith,  pale  yellow,  charming  in  every  respect,  cut 
or  growing.     Crawley  Gem  is  a  different  style  of 


flower.  It  is  a  small  star- pointed  bloom,  colour 
scarlet,  shaded  lightly  with  crimson-lake,  borne 
in  great  profusion  on  long,  stiff  stems.  This  for 
distant  effect  is  a  meet  companion  to  Gloriosa,  but 
this  kind  again  finds  no  favour  with  the  ex- 
hibitor, owing  to  size,  or  deficiency  of  it  rather, 
and  the  open  eye.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
grand  variety  for  massing  and  for  cutting.  I  think 
we  liave  but  few  of  this  type  ;  different  colours  of 
it  would  be  a  welcome  addition. 

The  following,  embracing  as  they  do  many  soft 
and  delicate  shades  of  colour,  are  only  suitiible  for 
growing  in  borders  alongside  freijuented  walks, 
as  they  must  be  brought  close  to  the  eye  ere  their 
subtle  beauty  is  fully  seen.  For  cutting  for  the 
decoration  of  vases  in  the  house  they  are  useful 
and  beautiful,  in  fact  indispensable.  Really  it  is 
needless  to  run  up  a  long  list  of  names  and  par- 
ticularise varieties  where  all  are  good  and  many 
well  known.  I  will  mention  the  following  :  Lady 
Penzance,  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor  (the  two  shades 
of  amber  in  this  being  very  effective).  Dawn, 
Bertha Mawley,  Mrs.  Hawkins, Chancellor  Swayne, 
and  Matchless.  This  last  is  perfect  in  shape,  colour 
intensely  dark  and  velvety,  and  very  free,  throw- 
ing the  blooms  well  beyond  the  foliage,  a  grand 
Dahlia  in  every  way.  Somehow  these  extra  dark 
varieties  are  not  a  success  as  garden  decorative 
plants  ;  apparently  perfect  as  they  seem,  they  do 
not  command  one's  admiration,  neither  cut  nor 
growing,  as  some  other  colours  do.  I  am  not  con- 
demning Matchless  alone,  for  I  raised  one  here  a 
few  years  ago  exactly  of  its  colour,  but  in  form  an 
exact  counterpart  of  Constance.  I  have  tried  over 
and  over  again  to  find  a  spot  for  these  dark 
flowers,  where  their  surroundings  might  relieve 
some  of  their  sombreness  (if  that  is  what  is  needed), 
and  yet  so  far  I  have  failed  to  please  myself  in  this 
respect.  I  fancy  it  is  more  adapted  for  the  show 
board  than  anything  else.  Great  and  rapid  as  has 
been  the  improvement  in  this  class  of  plants,  we 
are  promised  further  additions.  I  cannot  close 
this  note  without  referring  to  two  old  kinds  that 
have  stood  me  in  good  stead  for  many  years  before 
the  comparatively  new-comers  came  amongst  us, 
and  if  they  cannot  quite  hold  their  own  as  regards 
delicate  colouring  and  fantastic  form,  they  are 
still  indispensable  and  of  great  value  as  garden 
plants  and  also  for  cutting,  more  especially  church 
decorations.  I  refer  to  Juarezi  and  Constance, 
and  am  old-fashioned  enough  and  have  the  au- 
dacity to  recommend  them  even  in  the  company  of 
the  dozen  noted  above.  Treat  them  well  and  they 
will  not  disgrace  the  grower.  I  am  a  great  lover 
of  the  single  Dahlias  pure  and  simple.  They  are 
beautiful  and  useful,  but  the  so-called  single 
Cactus  Dahlias  lack  substance,  requiring  more 
body  in  the  petal  to  either  keep  its  crimpness  or 
to  stand  out  well  fluted.  J.  R. 


Books. 


THE    ORCHID   HYBRIDS.* 

This  book  is  a  well-meant  attempt  at  recording 
the  many  hybrid  Orchids  raised  during  the  past 
thirty  or  forty  years  or  so  in  our  European  gar- 
dens. Recognising  the  difficulties  under  which 
this  work  must  have  been  compiled,  it  is  well 
done  and  a  notable  addition  to  Orchid  literature. 
But  there  is  not,  nor  can  there  ever  be,  any 
finality  or  completeness  attendant  on  works  of 
this  character  based,  as  they  are,  on  the  evolu- 
tionary changes  of  species  by  man's  aid  in  the 
garden.  No  work  on  hybrid  plants  can  ever  be 
complete,  and  no  supplement  to  it  can  ever  be 
complete — really  no  one  can  desire  that  it  should 
be  so — but  that  is  no  good  reason  why  attempts 
to    record   the   changes   amongst    garden    plants 


*  "The  Orchid  Hybrids;  Enumeration  and  Classi- 
fication of  all  Hybrids  of  Orchids.'  Published  up 
to  October  15,  181;*5.  By  Geo.  Hansen,  foreman, 
.Sierra  Foothill  AgricuItuTal  Experiment  Station 
(Department  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California). 
California  :  Jackson,  Amador  Co.  ;  London  :  Dulan 
and  Co.,  Soho  Square;  Berlin;  Friedloender  anil 
Sohn,  Carlstraese. 
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should  not  be  niaHe.  Half  a  dozen  books,  lists, 
and  catalogues  of  hybrid  Orchids  on  my  table  to- 
day prove  this,  for  they  each  and  all  contain  some 
records  not  made  in  the  others.  Another  point 
sadly  lacking  in  these  works  on  Orchid  hybrids  is 
the  scant  and  incomplete  grasp  they  take  of  the 
s-ubject  so  far  as  the  question  of  natural  hybrids 
is  concerned.  This  is  the  real  point  of  the  whole 
matter,  for  man  can  eil'ect  but  little  that  is  not 
possible  for  Nature  to  do  and  that  Nature  has  not 
also  done,  and  we  now  know  that  even  in  the 
Orchid  regions  of  the  tropics.  Orchids  such  as 
Cattleya,  PhalM-nop^is,  Dendrobium,  and  Odonto- 
glossum,  for  example,  do  not  come  true  from  seed, 
but  vary  almost  as  much  as  Pansies  or  Primroses 
from  the  selfsame  pod  of  seed.  The  late  Donald 
Beaton  long  ago  predicted  that  Orchid  seed  would 
some  day  be  sold  in  packets  and  plants  be  reared 
just  as  are  Cliinese  Primroses,  or  Cinerarias  .and 
Cyclamens,  &c.,  to-day  ;  and  when  we  look  over  the 
interminable  lists  of  hybrid  Orchids  and  their 
names,  we  begin  to  wish  thiit  the  "  tlorist  flower" 
epoch  of  Orchids  had  arrived,  and  that  the  coining 
of  varietal  names  hatl  ceased  I  The  wonder  is  that 
more  than  a  mere  beginning  has  not  been  made  in 
the  supply  of  self-fertilised  or  hybridised  Orchid 
seeds.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  did  offer  a  small 
collection  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  so  far  our  seed 
lists  rarely,  if  ever,  offer  seeds  of  Orchids  for  sale. 
There  are  some  few  Orchids,  such  as  Calanthes, 
Disas,  and  Cypripediums,  that  may  be  flowered 
in  two  or  three  years  after  sowing,  or  even  less 
under  the  most  suitable  conditions,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  see  seeds  of  these  and  other  genera  offered 
by  the  trade  to  all  who  have  the  requisite  con- 
veniences and  care  to  cultivate  these  flowers  from 
seed.  Seed,  even  if  merely  self-fertilised,  offers 
many  potential  chances,  but  thci-e  chances  become 
multiplied  indefinitely  when  hybridised  seeds  are 
obtained,  and  there  is  a  charm  in  the  rearing  and 
growth  and  blooming  of  hybrids  that  amply  com- 
pensates for  all  the  cost  and  trouble  or  care. 
Seedling  plants  of  all  kinds  have  often  an  added 
vigour  or  luxuriance  of  growth  and  an  increase 
of  blooming  power  that  makes  them  doubly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gardener  or  amateur,  apart  from 
the  added  charm  of  floral  variability. 

But,  apart  altogether  from  garden  varieties,  we 
know  that  hybrid  Orchids  by  the  hundred  have 
been  originated  by  insects,  and  are  springing 
into  existence  day  by  day  in  Europe  and  India, 
in  Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  on  the 
Cordilleras  and  Andes  of  South  America.  So 
numerous,  indeed,  are  the  hybrid  .and  seedling 
phases  that  botanists  from  Lindley  to  Rolfo 
have  named  as  species,  that  the  real  work 
of  future  botanists  amongst  the  Orchids  will  be 
quite  as  important,  in  so  far  as  it  corrects  the 
nomenclature  of  the  past,  as  that  relating  to  the 
more  careful  naming  of  new  kinds  in  the  future. 
^Vhenever  any  group  of  plants  becomes  popular 
in  our  gardens  it  naturally  follows  that  importers 
will  compete  with  each  other  in  flooding  the 
market,  and  then  there  is  the  danger  of  a  name 
to  order,  system  or  rii/inie — that  is  to  say,  of  a 
competition  even  in  the  supply  of  mere  names  and 
descriptions.  This  last  extravagance  is  even  yet 
not  quite  over  ;  there  is  yet  a  demand  for  a  mental 
acrobat  like  Reichenbach,  who  can  make  a  dis- 
tinction without  any  real  difl'erence,  or,  say,  fifteen 
species  out  of  a  fraction  of  one.  We  must  not 
blame  the  trade  who  deal  in  Orchids  ;  they  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  far  more  logical  than  the 
botanists  have  hitherto  been.  For  example,  three 
of  the  greatest  works  ever  published  on  Orchids 
are  Veitch's  "Orchidaceous  Plants,"  Williams' 
"Orchid  Grower's  Manual"  and  Sander's 
"Reichenbachia,"  the  last  especially  noteworthy 
for  its  artistic  and  truthful  plates  rather  than  for 
its  literary  merits,  high  though  they  may  be. 
But  if  there  are  such  errors  in  the  botanical  his- 
tory of  Orchids,  do  the  facts  not  point  to  an  awful 
amount  of  error  yet  awaiting  rectification  in  the 
wider  field  of  botany  at  large  '.'  Take  the  ca.ae  of 
Narcissi  for  example.  Haworlh's  revision  in  1831 
seemed  perfect  to  himself.  Sweet  and  others  of  the 
hair-splitting  school,  but  Dean  Herbert  saw  further 
and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  genus.     He  was 


a  real  Darwinian  before  Darwin,  and  when  he  saw 
Haworth's  "Revision  of  Narcissus"  he  in  a 
moment  predicted  that  the  genera  of  Haworth 
would  eventually  be  found  to  be  the  species,  and 
we  know  that  his  prophecy  is  absolutely  true 
to-day.  However  incomplete  a  work  may  be,  the 
author,  if  honest  and  not  working  to  order, 
or  for  a  purpose  apart  from  truth  or  science 
alone,  is  to  be  welcomed  and  encouraged  in 
proceeding  as  far  as  his  light  allows,  and  this 
much  we  believe  Mr.  Hansen  has  done. 
The  book  of  2.)7  pages  is  divided  into  four  parts 
or  sections,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  say 
that  it  was  projected  and  well-nigh  completed  be- 
fore M.  K.  Bonhof's  "  Dictionnaire  des  OrchidSes 
Hy brides  "  appeared.  The  first  section  consists 
of  a  review  of  the  accomplished  work  done  and 
inferences  for  that  of  the  future.  The  second 
section  deals  with  the  character  of  Orchid  flowers  ; 
a  list  of  those  workers  and  growers  concerned  in 
the  rearing  of  hybrid  Orchids  ;  references  and 
abbreviations  made  use  of  :  and  there  is  lastly  a 
short  list  of  Orchids  raised  in  gardens  from  seeds 
of  their  own  kind.  Section  the  third  contains  re- 
marks respecting  the  genera  and  species  used  in 
the  parentage  of  garden  hybrids  ;  while  part  four 
is  devoted  to  synonymy  and  to  a  key,  followed  by 
a  list  of  hybrids  already  raised  so  far  as  known  to 
the  author,  followed  by  asupplement  bringing  up  the 
list  to  October  15,  189.").  The  price  of  the  book  is 
HJ  dollars  in  America,  Ids.  in  England,  and  12^ 
francs  in  France,  and  10  marks  in  Germany.  The 
book  is  well  and  clearly  printed,  and  though  by  no 
means  a  complete  history  of  the  hybrids  now 
known,  it  is  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  form  .a  very 
handy  and  useful  guide  to  those  interested  in  this 
special  subject.  That  such  a  work  can  only  ap- 
proach or  approximate  to  completeness  I  have 
already  shown. 

What  is  now  most  urgently  wanted  is  a  careful 
study  of  Orchids  in  their  native  habitats  in  relation 
to  the  insects  that  cross-fertilise  and  hybridise 
them  at  home  in  the  forest  wilds.  So  far  this  is  a 
virgin  field  and  one  that  cannot  well  be  done  in 
the  ordinary  business  and  hurry  of  collecting  the 
plants  for  commercial  purposes.  I  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  erase  for  Orchids  and  the 
efforts  made  in  their  collection  has  to  a  gre.at  ex- 
tent obscured  our  true  and  full  knowledge  of  these 
flowers.  As  a  rule  the  actual  collectors  are  not 
men  interested  in  botany  and  entomology  as  a 
co-operative  commune  between  the  insects  and 
the  flowers  that  is  going  on  daily  and  hourly  in 
the  tropics,  and  so  we  know  but  little  as  to 
how  hybrids  are  produced  in  Nature,  but  that 
they  are  so  produced  there  is  a  fact  of  which  we 
possess  abundant  proof.  F.  W.  BiBBiD(iE. 


PLANT  BREEDING.* 
This  is  a  handy  little  volume  of  the  Garden  Craft 
series  by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Cornell 
University  and  Experimental  Station,  and  con- 
lains  293  pp.,  with  a  glossary  and  index.  One  of 
the  most  practically  useful  portions  of  the  work  is 
Chapter  V.,  on  pollination,  or  how  to  cross  plants, 
which  is  illustrated  by  twenty  process  blocks, 
mostly  from  photographs.  The  author  also  re- 
prints Verlot's  and  Carriere's  observations  on  bud 
sports,  hybrids,  and  cross-bred  variations,  and 
cite.s  also  some  of  Fockes  researches  on  the  pro- 
geny of  crosses.  Some  interesting  details  are 
given  anent  the  developments  of  the  American 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Beans,  and  there  is  a 
short  account  of  the  progress  effected  since  lS3ii 
in  the  genus  Canna,  a  genus  that  bids  fair  to  rival 
the  Gladiolus  in  variety  and  beauty.  This  is  a 
book  likelj'  to  interest  students  of  gardening,  as 
also  amateur  or  professional  hybridists,  but  there 
is  nothing  new  in  its  teaching,  the  work  being, 
however,  a  short  and  convenient  arrangement  of 
scattered  knowledge. 

The  first  step  in  plant  amelioration  is  cither  to 
select  a  chance  variety  of  a  kind  most  suitable  to 


*  '*  Plant  Breeding."  By  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Being  live  lectures  upon  ttio  amelioration  of  domestic 
plants.  Kuw  Vork  and  London  ;  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1S95. 


the  purpose  intended,  or  to  cause  the  parent 
plant  selected  to  vary  according  to  some  ideal 
previously  conceived.  T.  A.  Knight  was  one  of 
the  first  to  attribute  variation  in  plants  to  varia- 
tions in  nutrition— that  is  to  say  to  climate,  soil, 
and  manures.  Darwin  corroborates  this  view  in 
the  following  words  :  "Of  all  the  causes  which 
induce  variability,  excess  of  food,  whether  or  not 
changed  in  Nature,  is  probably  the  most  power- 
ful." Hence  we  find  that  cultivated  plants  and 
tamed  or  domesticated  animals  and  birds  all  the 
world  over  are  those  that  vary  most.  Wild  types 
of  plants  vary  least  and  most  slowly,  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  M.  Henri  L.  de  Vilmorin,  "  the 
action  of  man,  much  like  influences  which  act  upon 
plants  in  a  wild  state,  only  brings  about  slow  and 
gradual  ch.anges,  often  scarcely  noticeable  at  first. 
But  if  the  eflbrts  towards  the  desired  end  (i  e.,  the 
preconceived  ideal)  be  kept  on  steadily,  the 
changes  will  soon  become  greater  and  greater,  and 
the  last  stages  of  the  improvement  will  become 
much  more  rapid  than  the  first  ones."  In  M. 
Verlofs  classified  list  of  variations  I  note  a  pecu- 
liar monopetalous  form  of  Papaver  bracteatum,  all 
its  petals  being  coherent  or  joined  together.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  form  is  known 
in  English  gardens.  M.  Vilmorin  and  Co.  are  said 
to  increase  it  from  cuttings  or  root  divisions,  having 
failed  to  increase  it  from  seeds.  It  is  figured  and 
described  in  the  f'eiiK.  Horlv-oh.  One  of  the 
most  instructive  portions  of  the  whole  book  is  un- 
doubtedly M.  Carriere's  list  of  sports  or  bud  varia- 
tions, which  is  very  full  and  complete.  In  a  work 
of  this  kind  treating  of  garden  variations  it.  is 
curious  to  find  little  or  nothing  said  about  the 
ellects  of  budding  and  grafting  as  factors  in  in- 
fluencing or  in  preventing  variation,  seeing  that 
on  the  one  hand  we  have  many  supposed  graft 
hybrids,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  both  grafting  and  budding  have 
checked  variation  to  a  very  great  and  serious  ex- 
tent in  our  gardens  by  perpetuating  only  a 
limited  series  of  well-known  forms.  The  book  is 
neatly  bound  and  well  printed,  its  price  being  one 
dollar,  or  about  four  shillings,  and  it  should  find  a 
place  in  all  good  garden  libraries. 

F.  W^.  BuRBIDflE. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1055. 

CONEFLOWERS. 

(with    a    COLOUKED   plate   of   RIDBECKIA 
HIRTA.*) 

Ix  the  hardy  plant  garden  the  Rudbeckias 
figure  among  the  showiest,  brightest  and  most 
vigorous  of  perennials,  and  as  such  give  little 
or  no  trouble  to  the  cultivator.  Indeed,  no 
group  of  hardy  plants  could  possibly  be  less 
exacting  iu  their  requirements,  more  thoroughly 
hardy  and  enduring,  or  more  capable  of  creating 
pleasing  and  permanent  eflect  in  the  herbaceous 
border  than  these  Coneflowers,  as  they  are 
termed.  The  dwarfer  kinds  in  particular  are 
the  better  suited  for  the  border,  or  lor  grouping 
and  massing  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  beds  or  on 
the  lawn,  and  in  any  of  these  positions  they 
will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  their  yellow 
and  golden  blossoms  during  the  summer  and 
early  months  of  autumn.  EspeciaUy  valuable 
in  this  particular  way  is  the  well-known  R.  New- 
inaui,  by  reason  of  its  very  compact  and  dwarf 
habit,  and  the  really  charming  and  beautiful 
tufts  of  leaves  are  in  themselves  no  less  orna- 
mental than  are  the  great  masses  of  flowers 
which  issue  therefrom.  In  short,  I  know  of  no 
plant  that,  given  a  slightly  raised  bed  on  the 
grass,  is  so  effective  in  the  autumn  months.     It 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon,  at 
Gravetye  Manor,  September  io.  1895.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severejnis. 
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is  with  such  valuable  plants  as  these,  properly 
utilised,  that  our  gardens  may  be  made  one 
great  picture,  and  it  is  with  these  and  kindred 
subjects  that  many  of  our  large  public  gardens 
and  parks  should  be  beautified,  freely  plant- 
ing bold  groups  instead  of  the  solitary  and  fre- 
quently miserable  examples  that  are  known  to 
exist.  When  we  remember  the  cost  entailed  on 
a  single  bed  of  the  geometrical  pattern — not 
only  in  its  original  planting,  but  also  in  main- 
taining the  meaningless  forms  in  so-called  per- 
fection— it  becomes  a  matter  for  regret  that 
such  things  exhaust  all  the  money  and  labour  at 
command,  and  that  many  of  the  best  hardy 
flowers  barely  receive  a  passing  thought.  Apart 
from  these  Coneflowers,  there  are  Tritomas,  Sun- 
flowers, Delphiniums,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  and  many  others  capable 
of  yielding  a  rich  array  of  flowers  in  almost 
every  variety  of  colour.  Such  things  in  bold 
groups  could  not  fail  to  please,  and  it  is  possible 
would,  if  well  done,  find  a  very  large  share  of 
admirers. 

I  have  referred  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
dwarfer  kinds  of  these  Rudbeckiaa  as  a  matter 
of  course,  but  it  is  no  part  of  my  desire  to  omit 
the  taller-growing  kinds  also.  In  their  proper 
place  there  is  a  good  use  for  these,  especially  in 
the  front  of  shrubberies  and  in  the  woodland 
or  semi-wild  garden.  Rightly  disposed  among 
shrubs  of  a  sombre  hue,  such  as  the  Hollies  or 
the  like,  these  plants  produce  a  welcome  change 
in  groups  of  three  or  even  in  solitary  examples 
when  well  established.  R.  laciniata,  R.  cali- 
fornica,  and  R.  pinnata  are  among  the  best  for 
the  latter  purpose,  both  on  account  of  their 
taller  habit  of  growth  and  their  large  and 
deeply-cut  leaves.  The  kinds  just  named  do 
not  bloom  so  freely  as  the  dwarfer  sorts,  but 
there  is  a  distinctness  about  them  that  would 
seem  to  fit  them  for  the  purpose  indicated.  The 
whole  of  the  kinds  I  shall  presently  enumerate 
■are  easily  increased  by  division  and  also  by  seed, 
though  with  some  this  is  scarcely  necessary. 
There  are,  however,  two  exceptions — R,  purpurea 
and  R.  angustifolia.  These  are  especially  valu- 
able in  the  select  border,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  have  too  many  of  them.  The  former 
named  is  by  far  the  better,  and  gives  to  our 
gardens  a  distinct  and  welcome  change  in  the 
colours  of  these  flowers,  and  at  any  time  the 
shade  of  colour  is  rather  scarce.  Both  these 
kinds  only  produce  but  a  scanty  supply  of  seed 
at  the  best,  and  then  often  of  poor  quality. 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  must  rely  upon 
division  of  the  root-stock  for  our  supplies. 
Considerable  care  is  also  needed  in  breaking  up 
these  rarer  kinds,  and  I  will,  when  referring  to 
them,  give  what  I  found  to  be  the  best  and 
most  successful  method.  By  closely  adhering 
thereto  a  good  stock  may  be  secured  in  a  year 
or  two.  The  number  of  species  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation is  by  no  means  numerous,  and  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  among  the  best : — 

EoDBECKiA  OALiFORNicA. — This  is  One  of  the 
most  vigorous  species,  often  attaining  5  feet  or 
6  feet  high.  In  general  appearance  the  leaves  are 
ovate,  pointed,  and  sparsely  toothed,  the  radical 
ones  each  about  IJ  feet  in  length.  The  flowers  are 
golden  yellow,  each  fully  4  inches  across,  the  dark, 
conical-shaped  disc  being  unusually  high  and 
conspicuous.  It  is  well  suited  to  shrubbery 
borders  or  the  woodland  in  bold  picturesque 
groups. 

R.  coLUMNARis  — A  distinct  species,  growing 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  having  the 
ray  florets  of  a  pale  yellow  shade  at  the  base 
and  tips,  and  often  mingled  with  brownish  red  at 
the  widest  part.  It  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

R.  FULGiDA. —  This  is  among  the  dwarfer 
kinds,  growing  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  ;  the 
flowers,  rich  orange-yellow,  each  about  3  inches 


across,  and  with  a  dark  purple  disc,  appear 
about  July,  somewhat  earlier  than  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  species.  The  stems  and 
leaves  are  rough  and  hairy.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  divieion  or  seed. 

R.  HiRTA. — This  species  is  an  old  inhabitant  of 
our  gardens,  and  a  good  idea  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  flowers  may  be  gathered  from  the 
accompanying- plate.  The  whole  plant  is  very 
rough  and  covered  with  hard  bristle-like  hairs. 
The  large  yellow  flowers  are  produced  singly  on 
leafy  stems,  each  about  2  feet  or  more  high,  from 
July  to  September.  The  plant  is  well  suited  for 
the  border  in  the  second  or  third  row,  and  makes 
a  good  display  where  a  bed  can  be  devoted  to  it. 
It  is  of  easy  culture,  but,  like  most  of  the  family, 
rejoices  in  good  fairly  rich  soil.  Readily  increased 
by  division  or  by  seed. 

R.  L-iciNiATA. — When  fully  grown  this  species 
attains  to  fully  6  feet  high.  The  ray  florets  are 
pale  yellow,  and  in  this  species  the  disc,  which  is 
rather  high  and  columnar  in  shape,  is  greenish 
yellow.  The  foliage  is,  as  implied  in  the  specific 
name,  much  cut  and  divided,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  also  on  account  of  its  giant  growth,  this  variety 
is  well  adapted  to  the  shrubbery  or  woodland. 

R.  MAXIMA  is  another  of  the  giants  of  this  race, 
attaining  7  feet  or  8  feet  under  favourable  condi- 
tions. In  this  species  the  ray  florets  are  clear 
yellow,  the  disc  elongated  and  columnar.  The 
leaves  are  oval  or  oblong,  slightly  toothed  or 
nearly  entire,  those  nearest  the  ground  being  a 
foot  or  thereabouts  in  length.  A  distinct  and 
handsome  species  in  large  shrubbery  plantations 
or  the  like. 

R.  Newmani  (syn.,  speciosa). — For  the  herba- 
ceous border  or  for  groups  or  masses  in  almostany 
position  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  Coneflowers.  The  ray  florets  in  this  fine 
plant  are  rather  numerous  and  closely  arranged, 
sometimes  overlapping  each  other,  and  are  not 
rendered  small  by  the  size  of  the  disc,  which  is 
blackish  purple,  contrasting  well  with  the  deep 
rich  orange  colour  of  the  rays.  When  grown  as 
solitary  examples,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  consti- 
tute a  perfect  cushion-like  tuft,  and,  indeed,  a 
similar  effect  is  produced,  though  necessarily  on 
a  larger  scale,  when  a  bed  is  filled  with  this  plant 
alone.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  fine  plant  for  eff'ec- 
tive  gardening,  and  I  well  remember  how  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Parker  eniployed  this  plant  at  Tooting 
many  years  ago.  Two  long  lines  fully  150  feet 
long  each  were  planted  with  large  clumps  of  it 
at  the  outer  margin  of  a  wide  bed,  the  centre 
being  filled  with  a  double  line  of  Tritomas.  When 
these  were  in  flower  together  the  effect  was  simply 
grand— at  least,  so  far  as  a  perfect  line  of  such 
things  could  possibly  be.  R.  Newmani  grows  to 
2^  feet  high,  the  leaves  rough  and  hairy,  ovate, 
and  borne  on  long  petioles,  especially  those 
springing  from  the  base.  This  handsome  plant 
may  be  increased  to  any  extent  by  division,  as  the 
growths  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  and,  lying 
close  on  the  surface,  emit  roots  from  the  under- 
side. Each  of  these  pieces  makes  a  fine  plant  in 
one  season,  and  even  if  not  required  to  increase 
the  stock,  the  plant  repays  well  for  lifting  and 
dividing  every  three  years,  giving  it  a  fresh  posi- 
tion or  enriching  the  old  soil. 

R.  purpurea. — This  plant  is  frequently  de- 
scribed as  Echinacea  purpurea,  but  strictly  belongs 
to  the  genus  now  under  notice.  In  its  habit  of 
growth,  its  rootstock,  and  the  colour  of  the 
ray  florets  it  is,  however,  widely  distinct 
from  all.  In  colour  the  ray  florets  are  of 
a  reddish  or  rose-purple  hue,  a  shade  of  col- 
our most  welcome  and  very  rare  among  hardy 
plants.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  erect.  The 
flowers  are  each  full}'  4  inches  across  and  decidedly 
handsome.  When  fully  established  the  plants 
attain  to  between  3  feet  and  4  feet  high,  and  are 
exceedingly  effective  on  account  of  their  free- 
flowering  and  distinct  appearance.  The  plant 
only  rarely  produces  seeds,  and  these  are  gener- 
ally slow  to  vegetate,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  best 
rather  to  rely  on  division  of  the  root  to  ensure 
maintaining  a  stock  of  this  valuable  plant.  The 
rootstock  is  tough,  brittle,  and  very  hard,  and  can 


seldom  be  divided  satifactorily  with  a  knife  unless 
the  point  is  inserted  beside  a  crown  and  thus 
wrenched  off  (not  cut)  sideways.  In  breaking  up 
large  plants  I  have  been  far  more  successful  in 
using  a  small  handfork,  inserting  the  point  of  a 
prong  deeply  in  the  woody  part  and  gently 
wrenching  outward.  In  this  way  the  wrench 
usually  follows  the  grain,  and  then  it  is  eaty  to 
see  how  best  to  detach  each  and  every  crown  with 
roots.  The  early  spring  is  much  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  as  renewed  root-action  quickly  follows, 
and  if  the  divisions  are  planted  firmly  in  good 
ground  the  great  majority  will  be  quite  secure 
and  make  nice  plants.  By  following  this  method 
for  a  year  or  two,  a  fine  stock  may  be  secured  of 
one  of  the  grandest  border  plants  extant.  Other 
kinds  closely  allied  to  this  species  are  R.  pallida, 
R.  angustifolia,  R.  purpurea  intermedia,  a  fine 
form  with  branching  habit,  and  R.  p.  serotina,  the 
last  a  hirsute  form  of  the  type.  A  similar  mode 
of  treatment  is  equally  suited  to  all  these,  and 
every  endeavour  should  be  used  to  get  a  good 
stock  of  these  valuable  border  plants.  Flowering 
as  they  do  in  the  late  summer  months,  they  con- 
stitute an  agreeable  and  welcome  change  to  the 
mass  of  yellow  composites  then  in  bloom. 

K.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pot  Vines. — The  Grapes  on  pot  Vines  that  were 
started  early  will  by  this,  if  they  have  been 
properly  looked  after,  be  forward  enough  for 
stoning.  To  encourage  them  to  do  so  freely,  give 
a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  in  which  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  superphosphate  of  lime  has  been  mixed. 
Water  must  be  liberally  given,  so  that  every 
particle  of  soil  in  the  pots  may  be  thoroughly 
moistened.  Stop  all  laterals  that  are  formed  at 
the  first  leaf  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  the  foli- 
age. Be  very  careful  with  ventilating,  so  as  to 
prevent  scalding.  Young  Vines  intended  for 
fruiting  in  pots  next  year  and  that  were  cut  back 
and  started  last  month  will  now  be  forward 
enough  for  shifting.  Having  previously  pre- 
pared the  soil  and  got  it  warmed  to  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  in  which  the  Vines  are  growing, 
examine  the  balls  of  those  you  intend  to  pot,  and 
if  any  are  in  the  least  dry,  give  a  good  soaking 
and  allow  them  to  stand  a  couple  or  three  hours 
afterwards  for  the  water  to  drain  away.  See  that 
both  pots  and  crocks  used  are  quite  clean,  and 
that  the  former  are  well  drained.  When  turning 
the  plants  out  of  the  pots  do  this  carefully,  in 
order  that  the  points  of  the  young  roots  may  not 
be  injured  more  than  can  be  avoided.  Remove 
the  crocks  from  the  ball  with  the  same  caution. 
Pot  rather  firmly,  for  if  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  the  work,  and  nopottingshouldbedone  when 
too  wet,  it  cannot  be  made  any  too  solid.  Put  a 
small  stick  to  each  cane,  and  tie  up  rather  loosely. 
No  water  will  be  needed  for  a  few  days  except  a 
gentle  dewing  over  the  foliage  with  the  syringe. 
Should  the  sun  be  bright  in  the  day  afford  a  little 
shading  till  the  roots  begin  to  take  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil,  after  which  it  should  be  dispensed 
with.  Care  in  watering  must  be  exercised  at  first 
or  the  soil  will  become  soddened  before  the  roots 
can  penetrate  far  into  it,  and  if  this  happens 
growth  will  not  be  so  robust  and  healthy.  Vine 
eyes  put  in  during  last  month  will  also  need 
attention.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots  get  filled 
with  roots  the  plants  should  have  a  shift,  but  hav- 
ing been  started  on  a  hotbed  the  foliage  will  be 
very  tender  ;  the  plants  should,  therefore,  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  house  to  be  potted.  The  soil  also 
should  be  thoroughly  warmed  before  being  used, 
and  if  possible  the  pots  should  again  be  plunged 
till  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  compost.  It 
is,  however,  not  well  to  grow  either  these  or  those 
intended  for  fruiting  in  too  close  and  moist  an 
atmosphere,  as  under  such  treatment  the  wood 
would  be  long-jointed  and  sappy.  The  aim  should 
be  to  have  short  jointed  firm  canes,  and  these 
can  only  be  produced  where  there  is  an  abundance 
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of  light  and  air.  For  this  reison,  it  is  not  well  to 
start  them  into  growth  too  early,  as  by  so  doing 
it  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a  grow- 
ing temperature,  to  keep  the  bouses  closed  during 
bad  weather. 

Permanent  Vines. — In  the  early  house  these 
will  bj'  this  time  have  set  their  fruit,  and  asi  soon 
as  it  can  be  seen  which  berries  are  going  to  swell, 
thinning  should  be  conr.menced.  This  is  one  of 
those  operations  that  is  very  puzzUng  to  the  be- 
ginner, but  he  will  master  the  work  far  better 
when  the  berries  are  small  than  when  they  be- 
come crowded  together,  therefore  as  soon  as 
they  are  the  size  of  Sweet  Pea  seed  they  should 
be  taken  in  hand.  The  operator  must  have  some 
idea  of  the  size  the  berries  are  expected  to  swell 
to,  for  if  thinned  too  much  the  bunches  are  loose 
and  unsightly,  especially  those  kinds  that  make 
long  fruit  stalks,  and  in  these  days  when  most  of 
the  early  fruit  has  to  be  packed  to  travel  long 
distances,  over-thinning  would  be  as  great  an  evil 
as  allowing  the  berries  to  remain  too  thick.  Avoid 
touching  the  bunches  with  the  hand.  If  a  neat  light 
stick  be  provided ,  and  a  clean  pair  of  Grape  scissors, 
there  need  not  be  any  handling  of  the  bunches  at 
all.  Commence  at  the  bottom,  holding  the  point 
with  the  stick  and  remove  all  small  and  ill  placed 
berries — that  is,  those  that  are  in  the  centre. 
When  so  doing  the  operator,  if  he  keeps  his  eyes 
open,  will  readily  learn  which  are  the  most  suit- 
able ones  to  leave.  As  he  gets  higher  up  the 
bunch  the  shoulders  will  have  to  be  considered. 
These  in  some  varieties  are  of  fair  proportions  and 
should  be  looped  up  with  a  piece  of  fine  matting. 
Beginners  are  rather  apt  to  rub  the  berries  or  to 
prick  some  of  them  with  the  point  of  the  scissors. 
This  is  not  discernible  at  the  time,  but  as  swelling 
takes  place  there  is  either  a  rusty  patch  or  a  slight 
crack,  which  disfigures  them.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  every  care  be  exer- 
cised with  the  ^^•ork,  otherwise  many  good 
bunches  may  be  spoilt.   When  thinning  is  finished, 

five  the  border  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure,  to 
e  washed  in  by  a  thorough  soaking,  which  will 
greatly  assist  in  swelling  the  berries.  Stop  and 
tie  down  the  shoots  that  the  foliage  may  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  glass.  The  temperature, 
too,  may  be  increased  to  65°,  or  70°  at  night  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  but  if  cold  and  frosty,  a  few 
degrees  less  will  not  be  harmful,  especially  where 
the  pipes  have  to  be  overheated  to  maintain  the 
temperature. 

Succession  hocses. — Thosejust  breaking  should 
be  looked  over  and  disbudded,  removing  for  the 
present  only  those  shoots  that  are  weakly  and  ill- 
placed.  Keep  a  moist  temperature  by  frequently 
damping  down  the  paths,  walls,  &c.,  but  do  not 
overcharge  the  house  with  moisture  in  bad 
weather,  as  this  will  have  the  effect  of  producing 
flimsy  foliage.  Ventilate  early  on  fine  days  to 
promote  a  robust  growth.  Muscats  will  need  a 
higher  temperature  to  induce  them  to  break 
vigorously,  but  this  must  be  accompanied  with  u 
circulation  of  air  whenever  it  is  possible. 

Banan.\s. — It  is  thought  by  some  that  Bananas 
are  difficult  to  grow ;  this,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  as  anyone  who  has  the  conve- 
nience may  Gultivate  and  fruit  them  successfully. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  accomplished  where 
there  is  room,  the  plants  having  such  large  leaves. 
Those  that  commenced  to  bear  during  the  autumn 
will  now  require  feeding  with  liiiuid  manure,  to 
assist  them  in  finishing  their  fruit  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  When  colouring  commences  a  drier  at- 
mosphere should  be  maintained  to  prevent  spotting. 
It  may  be  found  necessary  sometimes  to  cut  the 
bunch  before  the  fruit  has  finished  ripening.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  should  be  taken  with  as  much 
stem  as  possible,  and  placed  in  a  warm  room  where 
the  temperature  is  about  liir.  Fruit,  however,  .~o 
treated  is  not  so  well  flavoured  as  that  which  is 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  plants,  though  it  will  often 
remain  fresh  for  a  much  longer  period.  These 
plants,  like  the  Pines,  are  grown  from  suckers,  and 
those  produce  the  best  bunches  of  fruit  that  push 
up  the  strongest,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  :i  feet 
or  4  feet  before  they  begin  to  unfold  their  leaves. 
Where  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  the  old  stems 


should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  that 
the  young  suckers  springing  from  the  root  may 
receive  more  nourishment.  If  it  is  not  desirable  to 
increase  the  number  of  plants,  all  but  one  of  the 
suckers  should  be  removed.  When  these  commence 
to  unfold  their  leaves  they  should  be  repotted  to 
encourage  growth.  The  Banana  thrives  best  in  a 
light  rich  soil  of  a  porous  nature,  for  the  roots  be- 
ing thick  and  fleshy  they  cannot  well  penetrate 
that  which  is  made  firm  and  close.  Where  bottom 
heat  can  be  afforded  Bananas  grow  away  more 
quickly.  This,  however,  is  not  essential,  as  I  have 
taken  heavy  crops  of  fruit  from  plants  where  this 
was  not  available.  The  large  leathery  leaves  need 
much  support,  therefore  when  grown  in  pots  or 
tubs,  liberal  treatment  must  be  aS'orded  them 
from  the  time  of  potting  up  the  suckers  till  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  Where  a  house  is  specially  devoted 
to  their  cultivation,  the  plants  throw  up  their 
fruit  at  different  periods,  and  as  this  ripens  and  is 
gathered,  the  old  stems  should  be  cut  out,  that 
the  young  ones  may  have  more  room,  and  when 
these  are  large  enough  to  throw  out  leaves,  a  por- 
tion of  the  soil  round  them  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  fresh,  for  as  before  remarked 
they  will  well  repay  for  liberal  treatment.  All 
weakly  suckers  should  be  destroyed  unless  grown 
for  decoration,  as  they  would  be  of  but  little  use 
for  fruiting.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Sowing  Peas. — With  the  advent  of  March,  we 
may  safely  sow  Peas  of  the  Marrowfat  section  in 
quantity  without  any  fear  of  defective  germina- 
tion, provided  the  seed  is  good.  To  keep  up  a 
constant  succession  sowings  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  will  be  necessary,  and  a  good  rule  to 
follow  when  ground  is  plentiful  is  to  sow 
successional  rows  when  those  previously  sown  have 
come  through  the  soil.  All  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  spare  ground  enough  for  such  fre- 
quent sowings,  and  those  who  are  limited  in  this 
respect  may  get  a  good  succession  by  sowing 
thinly  on  well-prepared  ground  at  intervals  of 
three  weeks,  provided  a  good  selection  of  varieties 
has  been  made.  Much  has  been  written 
during  the  past  few  years  on  the  value  of  thin 
sowing,  but  the  lesson  has  not  yet  been  well 
learned  by  all  growers,  and  there  is  still  a  tendency 
to  forget  or  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Pea  is  a  na- 
turally branching  plant,  and  the  method  which 
obtains  of  thick  sowing  is  a  foolish  one,  for  the 
plants  choke  each  other  from  the  start  and  the 
crop  is  very  fleeting.  There  is  no  necessity,  how- 
ever, to  rush  to  the  other  e.xtreme,  and  I  have 
found  that  the  heaviest  crops  are  produced  from 
seed  sown  in  deep  flat  drills  broad  enough  to  hold 
three  rows  of  seed  placed  diagonally  at  from  "2 
inches  to  S  inches  apart,  varying  the  distance 
slightly  according  to  the  natural  vigour  of  the 
variety  that  is  being  sown.  On  light  soil  flat  deep 
drills  are  a  necessity  almost  throughout  the  season, 
and  these  should  be  thrown  out  with  a  spade  to 
some  5  inches  below  the  surrounding  level,  return- 
ing 3  inches  of  the  soil  thrown  out  to  the  drill 
after  the  seed  is  sown.  The  old  V-shaped  drill 
drawn  ^^  ith  the  end  of  a  hoe  is  the  worst  jwssible 
form,  for  in  such  a  drill  the  seed  rolls  in  a  mass  to 
the  bottom,  and  it  is  the  Peas  sown  in  this  way 
which  die  off  at  the  bottom  in  dry  weather  just 
before  podding.  Where  the  rational  method  of 
thin  sowing  is  carried  out,  every  precaution  must 
be  taken  not  to  sow  bad  seed,  and  time  spent  in 
looking  over  the  seed  before  sowing  and  throwing 
aside  any  that  is  defective  is  well  spent.  There 
are  many  good  varieties  of  Peas  suitable  for  pre- 
sent sowing,  and  each  grower  will  have  his  es- 
pecial favourites.  For  good  all  round  qu.ality  Dr. 
Maclean,  though  an  old  variety,  will  still  betound 
hard  to  beat.  Criterion  is  also  specially  good, 
while  the  new  Gradus  will  probably  be  found  one 
of  the  finest  selections  ever  sent  out,  and  those 
who  are  looking  for  the  highest  possible  quality 
in  a  second  early  Pea  can  make  no  mistake  in  get- 
ting this  fine  variety. 

Parsnips  —These  may  now  be  sown  at  any  time 
when  the  ground  is  fit,  though  there  is  no  imme- 


diate cause  for  hurry  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  wait  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks  longer, 
than  to  sow  on  ground  in  bad  order.  My  practice 
is  to  grow  Parsnips  on  ground  lately  occupied 
with  Celery,  adding  no  manure,  and  digging  to 
the  full  depth  of  a  good  spade  and  breaking  down 
all  lumps  of  soil  in  the  process.  On  very  heavy 
soil  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  necessary  degree 
of  fineness  requisite  for  the  production  of  good  and 
shapely  roots  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  and  in 
such  a  case  a  good  plan  to  follow  is  that  adopted 
by  those  who  grow  for  show,  viz.,  to  dibble  holes 
at  set  intervals,  which  may  be  filled  with  fine  soil 
into  which  the  roots  must  go  straight.  This  of 
course  increases  labour,  and  is  only  advised  by 
me  for  extreme  cases,  but  if  done,  the  soil  for  fill- 
ing the  holes  should  not  be  too  light,  and  it  should 
be  made  fairly  firm  before  the  seed  is  sown,  or  it 
will  settle  too  much  later  on  ;  if  of  too  light  a 
nature  the  young  plants  will  suffer  in  dry  weather. 
Only  a  few  seeds  should  be  sown  at  each  station, 
and  the  plants  must  be  thinned  to  one  as  early  as 
possible.  For  general  purposes  and  ordinary  soils 
Parsnips  may  be  sown  thinly  in  drills  about  14 
inches  apart,  thinning  the  young  plants  to 
10  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  this  will  give 
ample  room  for  the  development  of  roots  of  a  use- 
ful size.  If  big  roots  are  wanted  more  room  must 
be  given,  but  these  are  wasteful  and  their  growth 
should  not  be  encouraged.  I  prefer  the  hollow- 
crowned  Parsnip  (of  which  there  are  excellent 
selections  in  the  market)  to  any  other,  though  the 
Maltese  is  also  a  variety  of  excellent  quality. 

Carrots.  —  Where  a  hotbed  has  not  been  made 
up  for  these,  a  sowing  may  now  be  risked  on  a 
sheltered  border  with  a  southern  aspect.  As  this 
sowing  will  only  be  wanted  to  give  a  few  weeks' 
supply  a  small  bed  or  plot  will  suflice,  and  if  sow- 
ing in  drills  be  preferred  to  sowing  broadcast, 
these  need  be  no  more  than  8  inches  apart.  Drills 
must  be  drawn  very  shallow,  as  Carrot  seed  fails 
to  germinate  when  buried  deeply,  and  seedsmen 
are  often  blamed  for  the  grower's  errors  in  this 
way.  Small  early  varieties  such  as  those  recom- 
mended for  the  hotbed  should  be  selected  for  this 
first  outdoor  sowing,  and,  to  give  an  immediate 
succession  to  these.  Market  Favourite  is  a  good 
variety. 

Autumn-sows  Onions. — If  these  were  thickly 
sown  in  a  small  bed  or  plot  with  the  idea  of  plant- 
ing them  out  in  spring,  this  must  hi  done  soon, 
especially  as  the  plants  have  had  no  check  to 
growth  throughout  the  winter  and  have  already 
got  big.  They  will  need  careful  lifting  from  the 
seed-bed,  as  the  roots  are  brittle,  and  any  great 
loss  of  roots  or  check  of  any  kind  will  predispose 
the  plants  to  bolting.  In  planting,  the  roots  only 
should  be  buried,  as  deep  planting  leads  to  badly- 
shaped  bulbs.  My  own  practicewith  these  Onions 
is  to  sow  a  fairly  large  bed  in  autumn,  letting  tho 
majority  of  the  seedlings  mature  where  sown,  and 
only  transplanting  the  thinnings  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  the  better 
way,  as  the  main  crop  gets  no  check  ;  still,  it  is 
not  always  convenient  to  do  this  in  every  garden, 
and  fair  results  may  be  had  under  the  transplant- 
ing system. 

Herbs. — The  herb  beds  will  now  require  over- 
hauling, and  this  is  a  matter  that  no  one  can 
afford  to  neglect  who  has-  to  keep  up  a  good 
supply  of  the  various  kinds.  Mint  should  be 
lifted  and  replanted  annually,  as  it  has  a  habit  of 
dying  out  on  some  soils  if  this  is  not  done.  A 
damp  position  suits  it  best  and  it  is  grateful  for 
a  little  well-decayed  manure.  Thyme  may  be 
divided  if  seedlings  are  not  available,  but  I  prefer 
the  latter,  and  always  let  one  or  two  of  the  old 
plants  run  to  seed  each  year,  so  that  I  have  an 
abundance  of  young  plants  ready  for  forming  a 
new  bed  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  making 
a  special  sowing.  These  can  be  planted  in  a  hot 
and  dry  soil,  as  they  will  succeed  admirably  under 
such  conditions.  Sorrel  takes  rank  here  with  the 
vegetables  proper,  as  no  dish  of  Spinach  is  sent  in 
unless  a  bunch  of  Sorrel  leaves  goes  with  it,  so 
I  have  to  keep  up  a  good  and  constant  supply, 
and  this  is  done  by  annually  dividing  and  re- 
planting a  portion  of  the  plants,  giving   them   a 
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damp  and  well-manured  eoil.  Two  varieties  are 
grown,  one  with  a  broad,  rounded,  and  thick  leaf, 
and  the  other  a  narrow  and  pointed-leaved  form. 
The  latter  gives  the  earliest  supply  of  leaves,  the 
broad  form  being  kept  for  the  main  crop  and  for 
winter  pickinKS.  Sorrel  should  never  be  allowed 
to  develop  flower-ftems,  as  these  will  put  an  end 
to  leaf  production  for  the  season.  Fennel  is  best 
raised  from  seed,  though  it  may  also  be  increased 
by  division.  Tarragon  should  be  divided  and  re- 
planted every  second  year,  as  old  stools  are  liable 
to  die  out  during  winter.  A  warm  position  suits 
it  best.  Wmter  Savory  may  be  divided  now, 
planting  the  divisions  in  rich  soil  and  a  warm 
situation.  Summer  Savory  must  be  raised  an- 
nually from  seed,  sown  in  a  warm  spot  in  March 
or  April.  Put  Marjoram  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  winter  Savory  ;  and  Sweet  Marjoram, 
though  not  an  annual,  must  be  treated  as  such, 
as  it  will  not  stand  the  winter.  Of  Chervil  I 
make  two  sowings  a  year — spring  and  late  summer 
— choosing  a  poi-ition  under  the  shade  and  protec- 
tion of  a  big,  old  Plum  tree,  these  sowings  suiiicing 
for  an  ample  supply. 

Weeds. — The  soil  at  the  time  of  writing  is  dry 
on  the  surface  and  fit  for  hoeing,  and  this  should 
be  done  amongst  all  standing  crops,  also  on 
ground  left  undug  for  Celery  and  other  things. 
The  precociousness  of  the  smaller  grasses,  nettles, 
&c. ,  in  the  matter  of  seed  formation  is  surprising, 
the  little  plants  look  so  inoffensive  to  the  casual 
glance,  but  touch  them  and  examine  them  closely 
and  the  danger  of  leaving  them  will  be  realised. 
All  weeds  hoed  up  at  this  time  of  the  year  should 
be  raked  off  at  once  and  burnt,  as  they  will  only 
root  again  if  left  on  the  ground.  Besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  clean  soil,  growing  crops, 
such  as  Spinach  and  autumn-sown  Onions,  Let- 
tuces, &c. ,  will  derive  much  benefit  from  the  stir- 
ring. J.  C.  Tallack. 


Orchids. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SEDENI. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of 
this  pretty  hybrid,  which  is  fortunately  cheap 
and  plentiful.  It  is  one  of  the  most  free-fiower- 
ing  in  the  whole  genus  and  quite  easy  of  culti- 
vation. The  habit  is  very  free  and  robust,  small 
plants  soon  growing  into  fine  specimens  in  a 
suitable  temperature  and  with  ordinary  care.  It 
is  the  result  of  crossing  C.  longifolium  with  C. 
Schlimi.  It  has  long  arching  foliage,  the  spikes 
being  tall  and  many-flowered,  the  flowers  open- 
ing successively  over  a  long  period,  and  as  the 
spikes  issue  from  nearly  every  growth,  the 
plants  are  seldom  out  of  bloom.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  white,  suft'used  with  rose,  the  petals  un- 
dulated, rosy  purple  margined  with  white,  the 
pouch  rosy  red  with  a  white  throat  and  a  few 
deep  crimson  spots  about  the  opening.  Several 
plants  are  now  in  flower,  and  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  fade  they  will  all  be  repotted,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
loam  fibre  with  a  little  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  a  liberal  s.prinkling  of  finely  broken 
•crocks.  A  peculiarity  of  this  is  the  erect 
rhizome  that  is  occasionally  produced  with  a  fine 
young  growth  at  the  end.  These  growths 
•ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of  at  potting  time 
for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  as  if  left  npon 
the  parent  plant  they  are  so  far  from  the  com- 
post that  the  roots  are  apt  to  get  dried  too  much 
and  they  are  also  a  temptation  to  insects.  It  is 
surprising  what  nice  plants  these  make  in  about 
a  couple  or  three  seasons,  for  they  are  certainly 
more  vigorous  than  plants  produced  by  division, 
though  why  it  is  difficult  to  say.  These  should 
be  placed  in  3-inch  pots,  not  elevated,  as  in 
potting  Orchids  generally,  but  kept  rather  below 
the  rims,  as  in  ordinary  potting.  The  compost 
need  not  be  pressed  too  firmly,  just  firm  enough 


to  secure  the  plants,  as  the  roots  run  more 
freely  when  the  particles  are  not  too  close,  and 
the  amount  of  water  they  require  soon  settles 
it.  In  the  matter  of  water,  Cypripediums 
when  healthy  may  be  very  liberally  treated  ; 
even  just  after  repotting  if  there  is  plenty  of 
roots  they  will  require  it  almost  daily,  the  new 
material  soon  running  dry.  The  kinds  here 
mentioned  may  be  grown  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house  in  a  shady  position,  but  not  kept 
too  far  from  the  glass.  If  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  moist  and  the  plants  lightly  sprayed  with 
tepid  water  in  hot  weather,  insects  seldom  attack 
them,  but  should  any  put  in  an  appearance,  they 
must  at  once  be  removed  by  the  usual  means. 
Having  been  raised  in  several  dift'erent  places, 
many  names  have  been  given  to  the  hybrids,  and 
some  confusion  exists  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  classed  and  named  as  distinct  or  as  variations 
only.  The  typical  C.  Sedeni  is  described  above, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  is 

Cypripedium  Sedeni  candidui.um,  which  was 
also  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  who  obtained  it  by 
crossing  C.  longifolium  with  the  pollen  of  C. 
Schlimi  albiflorum,  a  light  coloured  form  of  this 
species.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  difl'er  from 
those  of  C.  Sedeni  in  having  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  with  only  the  faintest  tinge  of  rose  in  them, 
and  the  lip  is  a  little  different  in  colour. 

C.  S.  I'ukphyeeum  was  obtained  in  the  first 
place  by  the  same  raiser,  the  parents  being  C. 
longifolium  Roezli  and  C.  Schlimi.  It  resembles 
the  type  in  habit,  but  grows  rather  more  strongly 
and,  like  C.  Sedeni  rubicundum,  its  flowers  are 
brighter  in  colour,  while  those  of  the  variety 
albanense  are  paler. 

C.  Lemoinierianum  was  named  by  Professor 
Reichenbach  after  M.  Lemoinier,  its  raiser,  who 
exhibited  it  at  Ghent  in  1888.  C.  calurum,  itself 
a  hybrid,  has  been  suggested  as  one  of  the  parents 
of  this  kind,  but  this  is  of  course  conjecture  only, 
as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  name  the  parents  of  a 
hybrid  of  this  kind  by  an  examination  of  the 
flower.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  strong  grower  ; 
the  flowers  have  creamy  white  dorsal  sepals  lined 
with  green  and  bright  rose,  the  reverse  rosy 
purple.  The  petals  are  creamy  white  at  the  base, 
passing  to  rosy  purple  at  the  apex,  the  lip  purple 
in  front  with  a  white  throat. 

C.  l'ardisale,  another  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  in- 
troductions, is  a  cross  between  C.  Sedeni  and  C. 
Schlimi  albiflorum,  and  first  flowered  in  1882.  It 
has  larger  flowers  than  the  former,  the  dorsal 
sepal  white,  suft'used  with  pale  blush,  and  lightly 
veined  with  green.  The  petals  are  similar  in  col- 
our without  the  green,  and  the  pouch  is  white 
with  a  blotch  of  deep  rose  in  front.  The  same 
cross  has  been  efi'ected  in  several  other  places, 
the  plants  resulting  varying  considerably  in  size 
and  colour. 

C.  LEUcoRRiuiDU.M  was  obtained  by  crossing 
C.  longifolium  Roezli  with  C.  Schlimi  albiflorum. 
In  this  the  dorsal  sepal  is  rosy  wiiite,  the  petals 
narrow,  white  at  the  base,  the  tips  light  rose. 
The  pouch  is  whitish  at  the  throat  with  a  suffusion 
of  rose  in  front. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  kinds  that  may 
be  named  in  this  section,  but  those  men- 
tioned are  possibly  the  most  distinct,  as  they 
are  also  the  best  known.  All  of  them  are  useful 
and  very  ornamental  hybrids,  and  have  the 
characteristic  strong  growth  possessed  by  most 
of  these  artificial  productions.  They  belong  to 
the  Selenipedium  section,  having  all  branched 
continuous  flowering  spikes.  H. 


Burling'tonia  fragrans. — It  is  somewhat 
early  for  Burlingtonias  to  be  in  flower,  but  several 
newly-imported  plants  of  this  species  are  now 
very  pretty  in  the  Cattleya  house.  The  plants  in 
question  were  received  early  last  autumn,  and,  as 
showing  how  easily  they  may  be  established,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  pots  are  apparently 
filled  with  roots  and  a  good  set  of  young  growths 
has   been  made.     I  am  convinced  that  many  of 


the  failures  with  Burlingtonias  are  due  to  allow- 
ing them  to  grow  out  of  their  pots  or  baskets,  the 
elongating  rhizomes   carrying   the  pseudo-bulbs, 
and,  therefore,  the  roots  out  of  reach  of  the  com- 
post.    It  is  an  easy  matter  to  remedy  this,  for  the 
rhizome    may   be  notched    and   the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  brought  into  contact  with  the  com- 
post without   checking   the   plant  or  doing  any 
harm  whatever,  a  little  new  compost  being  added 
to  fill  up  any  bare  places  and  to  hold  the  bulbs  in 
position.     B.  fragrans  bears  rather  loose  spikes  of 
flower,  semi-erect,  and  slightly  arching.     The  in- 
dividual blossoms  are  pure  white,  saving  a  blotch 
of  rich  yellow  on  the  lip,  which  really  enhances 
the  purity  of  the  sepals  and  petals.     These  last 
nearly  a  month  in  good   condition,    and  all  the 
time  they  are  in  bloom  emit  a  pleasing  fragrance 
suggestive  of  Hawthorn.     If  grown  in  pots  these 
must  be  placed  in  a  good  light,  or  the  plants  may 
be  wired   to  rather   large   blocks    dressed  with 
Sphagnum,  this  allowing  of  the  pegging  down  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  without  cutting  the   rhizome. 
They   require  a  regular  and   constant  supply  of 
water  the  whole   year   round,  rather   less  being 
naturally  needed  when  the  growth   is  inactive 
than  when  the  plants  are  growing  freely.     Their 
worst  insect  foe  is  a  soft  white  scale,  that  if  it  once 
gets  a  hold  about   the   sheaths   that   clasp   the 
pseudo-bulbs  is  very  dittioult  to  eradicate.     Very 
frequent  sponging  is  the  only  remedy,  and  this 
must  be  persevered  with  or  healthy  plants  must 
not   be    expected.     B.   fragrans    is  a  native    of 
Brazil,  where  it  is  found  growing  on  the  tops  of 
high  trees,  and  was  introduced  in  1850. 

Odontoglossum  Halli.— This  species  is  now 
in  blossom,  and  although  not  so  brilliant  in 
colour  as  some  other  kinds,  yet  it  is  very  wel- 
come. The  plant  is  a  very  good  grower,  easy  to 
establish  and  propagate,  and  is  also  free  flower- 
ing. The  pseudo-bulbs  are  long  and  narrow,  the 
spikes  rising  from  the  bases  of  these  and  contain- 
ing a  great  many  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  light  yellow,  freely  spotted  with  chocolate- 
brown  ;  the  lip  white,  with  a  finely  serrated 
margin  and  a  few  irregularly  shaped  spots  under 
the  yellow  crest.  It  should  be  treated  like  the 
ordinary  cool  section  of  the  genus  and  must 
never  be  dried  off  at  any  time.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ecuador.  It  was  introduced  in  1864,  and  there 
are  several  named  varieties. 

Calanthe  Regnieri. — The  section  to  which 
this  belongs  includes  C.  Turneri  and  C.  nivalis, 
and  they  are  extremely  useful  in  prolonging  the 
flowering  season  of  the  deciduous  Calanthes.  The 
spikes  of  C.  Regnieri  are  more  closely  set  with 
blossoms  than  the  vestita  and  Veitchi  types,  the 
flowers  being  white  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the 
lip  rosy  pink,  in  some  varieties  striped  with  rose- 
purple.  Arranged  with  the  pure  white  C.  nivalis 
they  are  very  pleasing,  and  every  collection  should 
contain  a  few  bulbs  of  each,  as  their  culture  is 
precisely  the  same  as  for  the  vestita  section.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  water  them  much  while  they 
are  in  flower,  and  they  ought  never  to  be  placed 
in  a  cool  house  during  winter. 

Odontoglossum  Hrubyanum.  —  This  fins 
Odontoglot  is  considered  by  some  authorities  as 
a  variety  only  of  O.  cirrhosum,  but  it  is  certainly 
as  distinct  as  many  so-called  species.  It  pro- 
duces large  branching  spikes  of  flower  '2  feet  in 
height,  each  blossom  measuring  upwards  of 
3  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
the  lip  also  white  in  ground  colour,  with  a  yellow 
centre  and  a  few  brownish  red  lines  at  the  base. 
It  likes  rather  more  heat  in  winter  than  some 
other  kinds,  and  is  a  free  grower  if  properly  cared 
for.  Good  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  in  equal  pro- 
portions suit  it  well,  and  the  pots  used  must  be 
large  enough  to  take  the  plants  easily. 

Cypripedium  villosum.  —  What  a  showy  and 
useful  Cypripedium  this  is,  blooming  as  it  does  dur- 
ing January  and  February  and  lasting  so  long  in 
full  beauty.  It  does  not  require  a  deal  of  heat, 
although  a  temperature  of  &f  seems  necessary  to 
induce  it  to  throw  up  its  distinct  flowers  well 
above  the  foliage.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  compost 
of   peat   and   fibrous   loam    in   about   eiiual   pro- 
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portionR,  plenty  of  small  potsherds  or  nodules  of 
charcoal  being  added.  Like  Cypripediuin  insifine, 
it  enjoys  an  occa-ional  doee  of  weak  licjuid  manure 
when  the  new  roots  have  well  permeated  the  fresh 
compost.  Especially  is  this  beneficial  in  the  case 
of  plants  that  are  pot  bound,  and  which  for  special 
reasons  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  pots. 
Last  summer  several  plants  of  this  description 
were  slightly  surface-dressed  with  an  approved 
fertiliser,  and  in  a  month's  time  the  alteration  in 
the  colour  of  the  foliage  was  most  marked. — J.  C. 


AERIDES    ODORATUM. 

A  GLANCE  a.t  the  accompanying  illustration  shows 
what  beautiful  effects  may  be  obtained  with  this 
grand  old  Orchid  when  well  grown  and  flowered, 
the  stately  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  graceful 
spikes  reijuiring  nothing  else  to  set  them  off,  as 
do  some  other  kinds.  A.  odoratum  is  at  once 
one  of  the  noblest,  most  easily  grown  and  freest- 
flowering  Orchids  in  existence,  and  a  few  plants 
should  be  grown  by  all  who  have  room  for 
them.  Small  plants  may  be  easily  grown  in 
pots  or  in  small  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof,  but  large  specimens  are  usually  better  in 
large  open  baskets  upon  the  stage.  They  do 
not  like  disturbance  at  the  root,  and  in  potting, 
if  the  roots  are  in  good  condition,  the  majority 
of  them  will  be  found  clinging  closely  to  tlie 
inner  side  of  the  pot.  These  must  not  be  torn 
ofiF  roughly,  but  the  pot  itself  must  be  broken 
carefully  and  the  roots  with  the  broken  pot 
attached  placed  in  the  new  one.  The  best 
drainage  for  them  is  rough  pieces  of  ballast,  and 
this  should  nearly  half  fill  the  pot.  The  plant 
should  be  held  in  position  and  the  roots  spread 
out,  then  fill  up  with  nice,  clean,  fresh  Sphag- 
num Moss,  introducing  plenty  of  charcoal  and 
crocks  with  the  layers.  In  replanting  large  spe- 
cimens, the  same  system  exactly  has  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  the  charcoal  or  crocks  will  have  to  be 
much  larger  and  more  freely  distributed  in  the 
IMoss.  It  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  put  plenty 
of  these  hard  materials  in,  as  the  roots  like  to 
cling  to  them  and  they  prevent  the  Sphagnum 
settling  down  to  a  close  wet  mass.  The  surface 
should  be  kept  convex,  and  as  many  as  possibk' 
of  the  aerial  roots  must  be  covered  ;  thi.s 
strengthens  the  plants  materially  and  induces 
the  ramification  of  the  lower  roots  and  the  pro- 
duction of  more  in  the  atmosphere.  As  men- 
tioned above,  A.  odoratum  is  an  easily  grown 
kind,  but  it  must  have  plenty  of  heat  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  It  is  little  use  attempting 
its  culture  in  a  dry,  cold  house.  Wherever  pos- 
sible the  plants,  especially  large  specimens, 
like  a  large  spacious  house,  smaller  plants 
thriving  anywhere  so  long  as  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture are  sufficient.  When  the  weather  is  bright 
in  summer  a  thin  shade  is  of  course  necessary, 
but  the  light  must  not  be  too  much  subdued,  or 
the  foliage  will  not  be  so  well  consolidated,  and, 
consequently,  few  flowers  will  be  the  result. 
In  watering,  be  guided  by  the  appearance  of  the 
points  ;  when  these  are  green  a  full  supply  will 
be  necessary,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
clouded  over  with  white  only  enough  to  keep  the 
foliage  in  order  should  be  given.  The  old- 
fashioned  roasting  and  drying  system  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
India  and  Cliina,  and  was  first  sent  to  Kew  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1800. 

Mr.  Neil  Currie,  of  the  Palace  Gardens, 
Monaco,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  photo 
from  which  the  illustration  was  prepared,  sends 
us  the  following  account  of  the  treatment  given 
the  plants : — 

I  herewith  send  you  a  photograph  of  four  plants 
of  Aerides  odoratum  (cornutum)  as  arranged  with 
other  plants  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  green- 
houses in  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of  Monaco. 


When  I  came  here  in  May,  1S03,  I  found  these 
plants  potted  in  decayed  Sphagnum  Moss.  Thus 
potted,  they  were  kept  in  stove  heat  all  the  year 
round,  and  coneequently  never  flowered  satis- 
factorily. The  leaves  were  nearly  all  damaged, 
especially  at  the  axils,  either  from  the  effect  of 
drip  from  the  roof  or  syringing  overhead  with  cold 
water  during  winter.  I  repotted  the  plants  in 
fresh  Sphagnum  Moss,  giving  them  very  liberal 
drainage.  For  the  first  year  I  grew  them  without 
giving  any  rest,  allowing  only  sufficient  air  and 
sun  to  harden  the  new  growths.  In  April  of  the 
following  year,  the  plants  having  made  plenty  of 
top  roots,  I  cut  off  all  thedamaged  leaves,  shorten- 


being  60°  at  night  and  from  G.5^  to  70°  during  the 
day,  with  a  good  circulation  of  air  and  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  moisture.  In  this  country  the 
sun  at  times  being  very  hot,  even  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  makes  it  necessary  to  open  wide  the 
doors,  top  and  side  ventilators,  allowing  a  strong 
current  of  wind  to  pass  through  the  houses, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  do  any  harm  to 
plants  while  they  are  at  rest.  In  the  beginning 
of  January  I  removed  the  plants  to  a  temperature 
of  70'  at  night,  and  from  75°  to  8.5°  during  the 
day  with  abundance  of  moisture,  and  gradually 
increased  the  supply  of  water.  The  four  plants 
here  figured  have  grown  more  than  2  feet  in  two 


Aerides  odoratum  in  the  Palace  Gardens  at  Monaco.    From  a  photograph  sent  it/  Mr.  iVeiJ  Currie. 


ing  the  stems  accordingly,  repotting  them  as  be- 
fore, rather  shallow  and  very  firm  in  small  pots, 
and  growing  them  in  a  house  well  shaded  with  a 
temperature  of  75'  to  >;5°  during  April  and  May. 
From  the  beginning  of  June  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember no  artificial  heat  W£i8  necessary,  the 
tem  perature  ranging  from  75°  to  80°  at  night 
and  y5°  to  100°  during  the  day,  it  being  im- 
possible to  keep  the  heat  lower.  In  the  beginning 
of  October  I  began  to  increase  the  amount  of  air 
and  diminished  the  supply  of  water,  this  being 
done  by  degrees,  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  givmg  only  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  Moss  green,  the  temperature  at  this  time 


years,  besides  having  made  nineteen  side  growths 
varying  in  size  from  S  inches  to  16  inches  in 
height.  They  flowered  in  June,  and  they  have 
not  lost  a  single  leaf.  Having  made  strong 
growths,  they  will  no  doubt  show  even  better 
results  next  year.  Vanda  tricolor  and  V. 
suavis  recei\ed  nearly  the  same  treatment  and 
have  done  equally  well.  In  private  gardens- 
Aerides  are  neglected  simply  because  they  are  for 
the  most  part  stove  plants,  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  do  not  produce  sufficient  bloom. 
The  plants,  too,  very  often  lose  a  number  of 
their  leaves,  rendering  them  unsightly  objects. 
About    three    years    ago    while    serving    in    a 
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well-known  nursery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  I  noted  a  failure  both  in  the  case  of 
Aerides  and  Vandas.  They  were  grown  in  a 
compartment  of  an  East  India  range  densely 
shaded,  temperature  from75°to  90°,  agreat  amount 
of  moisture,  but  with  no  air  from  either  top  or 
bottom  ventilators.  The  plants  grew  well  under 
this  treatment  during  the  summer  months,  the 
leaves  becoming  as  green  and  healthy  as  anyone 
could  wish.  About  the  beginning  of  winter  water 
was  partially  withheld  in  order  to  rest  them,  but 
moisture  and  fire  heat  were  kept  up  all  the  same. 
The  ^'anda8  began  to  get  spotted  and  lose  their 
lower  leaves,  and  when  watering  was  renewed  in 
the  usual  way,  after  three  months  of  so-called 
rest,  it  nearly  completed  the  destruction  of  both 
Vandas  and  Aerides,  leaving  a  forest  of  bare 
stems.  The  fault  was  laid  to  the  London  fog. 
Strange  none  of  the  plants  that  were  bought  in 
late  in  the  autumn  suffered  from  its  effects,  as  no 
doubt  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  little  air  dur- 
ing their  growing  season.  They  were  the  only 
plants  that  flowered  that  year. 


Odontoglossum  Andersonianum. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  set  of  natural  hy- 
brids, having  as  parents  by  repute  O.  crispum  and 
O.  gloriosum.  The  plants  show  considerable  varia- 
tion, a  nice  form  I  have  received  from  a  corre- 
spondent being  nearly  3  inches  across,  with  much 
broader  segments  than  the  type.  The  ground 
colour  is  pale  yellow  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
freckled  with  purplish  brown.  Grown  well,  under 
quite  cool  treatment  this  Orchid  throws  up  large 
branching  spikes  that  continue  long  in  beauty, 
and  the  flowers  are  delicately  scented.  Pot  cul- 
ture in  peat  and  Moss  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
atmospheie  suits  it,  and  it  should  never  be  dried 
off  at  the  roots. — R. 

lyiasdevallia  polysticta. — This  pretty  spe- 
cies is  now  in  flower,  some  of  the  forms  being 
nearly  pure  white  in  ground  colour,  others  in- 
clining to  yellow  or  lilac.  All  the  varieties  are 
spotted  with  purple,  and  when  good  racemes  are 
produced  they  are  very  attractive,  making  a 
change  either  from  the  simple  flowered  kinds, 
such  as  M.  Harryana,  or  the  strangely  formed 
Chimasra  set.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  in  the  genus 
to  cultivate,  and  when  good  leaves  are  produced 
it  never  fails  to  flower  annually.  A  thin  compost 
consisting  of  the  best  peat  fibre.  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  abundance  of  small  crocks  will  grow  it  well, 
and  the  plants  should  be  repotted  if  they  need  it 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past.  A  regularly 
moist,  cool,  and  airy  atmosphere  all  the  year 
round,  with  shade  in  summer  and  all  the  light 
available  in  winter  suits  it,  and  the  plants  should 
never  be  dried  in  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru, 
and  was  introduced  in  1874. 


ORCHIDS  AT  MR.  WILLIAM  BULL  S. 

A  xoTEWORTHY  feature  of  Mr.  Bull's  collection  is 
the  large  number  of  choice  and  rare  kinds  it  con- 
tains, and  it  is  impossible  to  pay  a  visit  at  any 
time  of  year  without  seeing  many  interesting 
and  beautiful  species  and  varieties  in  flower. 
The  Cypripediums  are  at  present  making  quite  a 
show,  some  of  the  better  forms  of  C.  Argus  claim- 
ing attention  on  account  of  the  very  richand  dark 
markings  on  the  petals,  those  of  C.  A.  superbum 
especially  being  blotched  with  the  darkest  maroon, 
nearly  black.  C.  Boxalli  atratum  and  C.  B.  ni- 
grum are  represented  by  large  healthy  plants  pro- 
fusely flowered,  the  spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal  of 
the  latter  almost  covering  the  entire  surface.  C. 
Lathamianum  superbum  is  a  distinct  advance  on 
the  type,  and  the  same  maj'  be  said  of  C.  Law- 
renceanum  expansum,  the  dorsal  sepal  of  this  va- 
riety being  very  broad  and  richly  coloured,  the 
entire  flower  in  fact  of  a  much  bolder  build  than  in 
the  type  which  was  flowering  alongside.  C.  Day- 
anum  is  noticeable  from  its  distinctly  marked 
foliage,  and  this  alone  would  make  the  plant 
worth  growing.  C.  Warneri  and  C.  barbatum 
violaceum  are  distinct  varieties  in  this  saction 


and  out  of  a  very  fine  lot  of  C.  callosum  there 
are  several  plants  in  bloom,  with  others  coming 
on  rapidly.  C.  Measuresianum  is  a  pretty  hybrid 
between  C.  villosum  and  C.  venustum,  the  petals 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  former  parent,  the 
labellum  more  like  that  of  the  latter.  C.  super- 
ciliare,  C.  cenanthum  superbum,  and  the  beau- 
tiful C  leucorrhodum  are  all  of  hybrid  origin,  and 
so  is  C.  Empress,  a  chaste  and  lovely  Orchid  ob- 
tained from  0.  cardinale  and  C.  Sedeni  porphy- 
reum.  The  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals  of  this 
are  white,  the  latter  suffused  with  bright  rose, 
while  the  pouch  is  of  a  bright  carmine  shade.  C. 
Exul  is  a  distinct  species,  somewhat  resembling 
C.  insigne  in  foliage  and  shape  of  flower,  the 
dorsal  sepal  being  white  with  a  yellow  blotch  at 
the  base  and  a  few  large  purple  spots.  C.  concin- 
num,  C.  politum,  C.  aureum,  C.  nitens,  C.  Fytch- 
ianum,  C.  calophyllum  and  many  others  are  in 
flower,  and  in  the  house  where  most  of  them  are 
grouped  are  some  fine  healthy  plants  of  Phal.Tjnop- 
sis  Schilleriana,  P.  Stuartiana,  P.  Luddemanniana 
and  others  suspended  from  the  roof.  Very  attrac- 
tive, too,  are  several  well  flowered  Dendrobiums, 
a  plant  of  D.  Wardianum  carrying  sixt.\  nine 
flowers,  one  bulb  bearing  thirty-three,  and  D. 
crassinode  Barberianum  is  equally  satisfactory. 

In  a  cool  house,  Cymbidiums  of  the  Lowianum, 
eburneum  and  Mascersianum  types  are  showing 
quantities  of  spikes,  but  these  will  not  be  open  yet 
for  several  weeks.  Here  are  upwards  of  140 
spikes  of  C.  Lowianum  alone,  as  many  as  a  dozen 
being  produced  upon  a  single  plant.  Ca'logyne 
cristata  in  its  several  varieties  is  of  course  largely 
represented,  and  these  include  a  magnificent  lot  of 
the  pure  white  C.  cristata  alba,  the  plants  large 
and  finel}'  flowered.  The  handsome  Maxillaria 
grandiflora  with  its  large  nearly  pure  white  blos- 
soms, the  showy  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  a  large- 
flowered  form  of  Lycaste  cruenta  contribute  to  the 
display,  and  the  several  varieties  of  L.  Skinneri 
have  a  fine  effect  grouped  in  another  house.  It  is 
rather  early  for  the  Masdevallias,  but  there  are 
many  even  now  to  be  seen  at  Chelsea.  The  quaint 
and  pretty  M.  polysticta  with  its  racemes  of  white 
flowers  spotted  with  deep  purple,  the  rare  and 
beautiful  M.  macrura,  M.  leontoglossa,  a  rare  and 
curious  species,  M-  ignea,  M.  militaris,  M.  trochi- 
lus,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Harryana  section  are 
open,  while  in  the  same  house  Pleurothallis  scapha 
and  Dendrobium  infundibulum  are  in  flower. 

Odontoglossums  are  already  numerous,  and  in- 
clude among  other  well-known  kinds  O.  crispum 
in  variety,  0.  Pescatorei,  O.  gloriosum,  0.  macu- 
latum,  some  splendid  varieties  of  O.  cirrhosum,  0. 
Halli,  O.  Rossi  and  0.  triumphans.  A  fine  spike 
of  O.  nevadense  at  once  attracts  attention  in  this 
house,  the  lightly  fringed  lip  being  very  distinct. 
A  fine  spike  of  a  good  variety  of  0.  hebraicum  is 
also  open  and  a  nice  plant  of  the  hybrid  O.  Hume- 
anum.  O.  Wilckeanum  albens  is  a  fine  handsome 
form  of  the  type  with  large  reddish-brown  blotches 
on  a  yellowish-white  ground,  and  the  pretty  O. 
blandum  and  O.  Oerstedi  are  both  flowering  freely. 
0.  decorum  is  a  hybrid  with  prettily  marked 
flowers,  a  whitish  ground  colour  blotched  with 
light  brown.  O.  aspersum,  0.  bellinum  and  O. 
roseum  are  also  in  flower,  while  among  the  Mil- 
tonias  the  typical  M.  Roezli  and  its  superb  variety 
ampliata  may  be  mentioned.  Ada  aurantiaca  is 
represented  by  quite  a  number  of  large  well- 
flowered  plants  that  lend  a  bright  and  efiective 
colour.  Cattleyas  include  some  very  tine  varieties 
of  C.  Percivaliana  and  C.  Trianac,  the  varieties  rosea 
and  rubescens  of  the  latter  species  being  very  good 
and  distinct.  C.  HarrisonLe  alba  is  a  rare  kind 
with  pure  white  flowers,  and  I  also  noticed  a  fine 
plant  of  L;elia  anceps  carrying  six  large  spikes. 
Oncidiums  are  not  numerous,  but  include  one  or 
two  kinds  seldom  seen.  O.  dasystile  is  a  dwarf- 
growing  species  bearing  short  spikes  of  four  or  five 
showy  blossoms,  the  sepals  and  petals  light  prim- 
rose with  deep  maroon  spots,  the  lip  having  a 
large  black-purple  disc  not  unlike  the  Bee  Orchis. 
A  large  spike  of  0.  crispum  shows  the  value  of 
this  well-known  kind  for  decoration,  and  the  pretty 
0.  cucuUatum  is  also  in  bloom.    Bletia  verrucunda 


the  beautiful  L;plia  anceps  Stella,  L.  furfuracea, 
and  L.  harpophylla,  I'leione  humilis,  Platycliniti 
arachnites  and  many  other  interesting  kinds  help 
to  make  a  fine  display.  Visitor. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Lycaste  Skinneri  mirabilis.— The  deeper 
coloured  forms  of  this  tine  old  species  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  this  variety  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  in 
existence.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep  bright 
rose,  the  latter  the  darker  of  the  two  ;  the  lip  of  the 
deepest  crimson  in  front,  with  a  lighter  margin.  This 
makes  a  fine  companion  plant  to  any  of  the  lighter 
coloured  forms,  as  carnea  or  delicatissima. 

Oncidium  maculatum.  — This  pretty  old 
species  is  seldom  seen,  yet  it  is  a  tine  Orchid  when 
well  grown.  It  throws  up  branched  spikes  of  flowers, 
each  2  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellow, 
marked  with  chocolite  ;  the  lip  nearly  white,  streaked 
on  the  disc  with  purple.  Fairly  large  pots  tilled  with 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  over  efficient  drainage  will 
grow  it  well,  and,  being  ;i  native  of  Mexico,  it  thrives 
best  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 

Comparettia  macroplectron.— This  is  a  free- 
blooming  and  pretty  Orchid  now  in  flower.  It  is 
dwarf  in  habit,  the  small  pseudo-bulbs  bearing  bright 
green  leaves,  each  about  3  inches  in  length.  The 
flowers  occur  on  horizunlal  or  pendent  spikes,  each 
bearing  about  live  or  six.  These  arc  a  soft  rose  in 
ground  colour,  with  deep  purple  spots  upon  the  lip, 
which  has  a  long,  thin  spur  at  the  base.  It  does  not 
like  much  compost  about  the  roots  and  must  be  grown 
in  a  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya  house. 

Cypripedium  polystigmatum. — This,  the 
first  of  the  hybrids  raised  between  C.  venustum 
and  C.  Spiceiianum,  originated  with  Mr.  R.  H. 
Measures,  of  Streatham.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  like 
that  of  C.  Spicerianum,  the  petals  light  brown, 
spotted  with  black  on  a  greenish  white  ground  at 
the  base.  The  lip  is  yellowish  at  the  throat,  the 
outside  portion  purplish  brown. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum. — This  occa- 
sionally appears  among  importations  of  the  New 
Grenadan  O.  crispum,  and  it  is  a  bright  and  telling 
kind  at  this  time  of  year.  The  flowers  resemble 
those  of  O.  crispum  in  shape,  but  are  pale  yellow 
on  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  variously 
blotched  and  barred  with  crimson,  the  lip  being 
much  serrated  on  the  margins  and  similar  in 
colour. 

Masdevallia  macrura. — This  is  one  of  the 
largest  flowered  in  the  genus,  and  if  in  good  con- 
dition to  commence  with,  easily  grown.  The 
growth  is  robust,  and  the  single-flowered  scapes, 
freely  produced  in  late  winter,  last  a  long  time  in 
good  condition.  Each  flower  is  7  inches  in  dia- 
meter, the  two  lower  sepals  united  and  forming 
long  tail  like  appendages,  purple  at  the  base, 
becoming  yellowish  at  the  tips.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  New  Grenada  in  1870,  and  does  well 
in  pots  in  a  house  that  never  falls  below  50°  in 
winter. 

Cypripedium  virens. — This  (luaint  and  rare 
species  was  recently  in  flower  witn  Mr.  Bull,  of 
King's  Road,  Chelsea.  The  blossoms  are  of  medium 
size,  the  dorsal  sepal  small  and  pointed  at  the  apex, 
green,  with  rather  faint  lines  of  white.  The  petals 
are  light  green  at  the  base,  minutely  freckled  with 
brownish  crimson,  and  this  extends  about  half 
their  length,  where  it  gradually  shades^ off  to'^a 
dull  rose  at  the  tips.  It  is  a  species  seldom  seen, 
and  requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  all  the 
year  round.  A  shady  position  and  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  will  suit  it  well. 

Cattleya  Trian8B((i.  W.  Marsh). — The  flowers 
sent  are  very  nice  forms  of  this  useful  species  and 
are  all  woith  taking  care  of.  No.  1  is  a  superior 
form  of  the  typical  C.  Trian«,  the  frontal  colour- 
ing being  rich  and  intense  and  carried  well  back 
into  the  throat.  No.  2  is  C.  T.  quadricolor,  but 
the  flower  lacks  substance  and  size,  though  pos- 
sibly it  may  improve.  No.  3  is  a  very  pretty 
variety,  the  colours  on  the  lip  clear,  well  marked 


„ ^ „ ... „ and  bright,  in  the  way  of  C.  T.  marginata.     No. 

alba,  Calanthe  Regnieri  in  variety  and  C.  nivalis,  I  4  has  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  nearly  white, 
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having  only  a  tinge  of  purple,  which,  while  it  en- 
hances the  beauty  of  the  flower,  detracts  from  ite 
money  value.     It  comes  nearest  C.  T.  delicata. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


H.KMANTHUS  KATHERIN.E. 
The  illustration,  from   a   photograph   by   Mr. 
John  M'Leish  of  a  plant  in  the  gardens  at  Straf- 
fan  House,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  this  noble 
species  when  well  grown. 

In  habit  it  is  one  of  the  

most  luxuriant  of  all  the 
twenty  or  thirty  species 
of  Ilfemauthusuowknown 
from  the  Cape  and  else- 
where on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Even  if  it  never 
flowered  this  species 
would  be  worth  a  place 
in  our  gardens  for  its 
foliage  alone.  Its  leaves 
are  strap- shaped,  each 
about  3  feet  in  length  and 
of  a  bright  jiale  green 
colour  —  apple  green  as 
it  is  usually  called,  and 
the  venation  is  more 
strongly  marked  than  is 
usual  in  H.  niultifioru?, 
H.  cinnabarinus,  and 
other  allied  kinds.  At 
Stratfan  this  plant  is 
grown  in  a  warm  plant 
stove,  and  is  liberally 
treated  during  its  grow- 
ing season,  being  after- 
wards lested  (juite  cool 
in  an  airy  Peach  house 
or  vinery.  The  specimen 
illustrated  bore  nine  fine 
spikes  at  its  last  bloom- 
ing, each  beiDg  about  9 
inches  in  diameter  and 
of  aglowingorange-scarlet 
or  red  -  hot  -  iron  sort  of 
colour,  with  its  anthers 
tipped  with  gold,  as  is 
usual  in  this  genus.  As 
thus  grnwn  and  flowered 
it  is  not  at  all  easy  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  stately  beauty  of 
this  species,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the 
showiest  of  its  race. 

F.  W.  B. 


subjects  to  hold  the  watering-can  close  down  to 
the  rim  of  the  fiower-]iot,  so  that  a  gradual  and 
even  distribution  of  water  may  take  place,  this 
being  the  only  way  to  avoid  decay  at  the  collar  of 
the  plant. — J.  C. 

Acacia  lineata. — Among  the  Acacias  that 
flower  freely  in  a  small  state  this  species  must  be 
included  among  the  most  useful  of  this  beautiful 
class  of  greenhouse  shrubs.  Many  of  the  species 
have  to  attain  a  goodly  size  before  they  bloom, 
and  in  consequence  can  only  be  used  in  houses  of 
large  size.  A.  lineita,  however,  flowers  when 
only  a  few  inches  high,  and  in  pots  4  inches  in 


should  be  potted  in  a  peaty  soil  and  topped  occa- 
sionally. They  may  be  grown  on  gradually,  and 
it  will  be  some  years  before  they  require  pots 
12  inches  or  14  inches  in  diameter.  Specimens  in 
these  sized  pots  are  not  uncommon  in  old  country 
gardens,  where  they  have  been  grown  for  many 
years,  being  stood  outride  in  the  summer  and  in- 
variably yielding  in  spring  their  wealth  of  colour 
and  fragrance. 

Hardy  plants  in  pots. — These  will  now  be 
on  the  move,  and  will  require  a  little  attention  in 
the  way  of  seeing  that  the  pots  are  on  a  good  bed 
of  ashes  to  keep  the  worms  from  working.     The 


Watering:   plants    in 

winter.  —  Watering  plants 
by  rule-of-thumb  is  bad 
policy     even     during     the 

summer  months  when  there  is  a  maximum 
amount  of  evaporation,  but  it  is  far  more  disas- 
trous in  its  elTects  when  practised  during  the 
winter  ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
fate  of  many  tender-rooted  subjects  in  pots  is 
sealed  at  this  particular  period,  although  the 
evils  attending  careless  watering  do  not  become 
apparent  for  some  time  afterwards.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  long  many  plants  standing  in  cold 
or  even  lukewarm  pits  will  go  during  November, 
December,  and  January  without  requiring  any 
water,  particularly  when  in  a  stationary  condi- 
tion, no  growth  baing  made.  Overwater  even  in 
a  slight  degree  a  plant  under  such  conditions  and 
irreparable  mischief  may  be  done.  Although,  of 
course,  the  happy  medium  in  this  matter  ought 
at  all  times  to  be  aimed  at,  it  is  far  better  to  err 
on  the  dry  side,  and  in  the  case  of  all  hard-wooded 


Hiv7nanthus  Katlicrince  at  Straffan.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Buriidge,  College  Botanic  Oardens,  Duilin. 


diameter.  It  is  a  plant  of  very  graceful  habit, 
having  long,  thin,  arching  branches,  which  are 
thickly  clothed  with  small,  narrow  phyllodes,  and 
at  this  season  with  numerous  balls  of  bright  yel- 
low flowers.  The  species  shows  to  the  full  the 
wonderfully  free-flowering  character  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Acacias.  It  can  be  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings,  which  strike  fairly  readily  when  taken 
at  the  proper  time  and  given  suitable  treatment. 
The  cuttings,  each  about  1|  inches  long  and 
made  of  young  wood,  with  a  slight  heel  of  older 
wood  attached,  should  be  put  in  as  early  as 
obtainable  after  March,  using  for  them  a  compost 
of  sifted  peat  and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts. 
After  inserting  them  firmly  and  well  watering 
them  they  should  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass  and 
placed  in  a  propagating  frame  where  a  mild 
bottom  heat  is  maintained.     The  young  plants 


bottoms  of  pots  and  sides  of  frame  can  also  hs 
examined  for  slugs,  and  the  lamp  thrown  on  occa- 
sionally in  the  evening  to  make  sure  the-e  enemies 
are  not  abroad.  Although  there  may  be  nothing 
that  cannot  claim  in  its  way  to  be  hardy,  some 
things  will  probably  be  all  the  better  for  a  little 
protection  in  the  event  of  frost,  notably  Mont- 
bretias ;  the  young  foliage  is  apt  to  be  crippled,  and 
it  is  as  well  to  avoid  this  if  early  flowers  are  re- 
quired. Of  PatTodils  potted  up  in  autumn  for 
early  spring  flowering,  those  now  in  bloom  are 
Golden  Spur,  Horsfieldi,  Empress,  Princess  Ida 
(nearly  pure  white  both  in  perianth  and  trumpet), 
and  Queen  of  Spain  (like  an  enlarged  cyclamineus, 
but  without  the  reflexed  perianth)  among  the 
trumpets,  and  Sir  Watkin,  Barri  conspicuus, 
Queen  Bess  and  Beauty  among  the  Star  type. 
Barri  conspicuus  is  as  good  in  pots  as  in  the  open. 
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and  this  is  no  faint  praise  ;  the  same  exceptionally 
long  flowor-stalk  is  noticeable.  Beauty  is  well 
named ;  the  tinted  trumpet  and  the  white  vein 
running  through  each  petal  make  it  a  very  dis- 
tinct flower.  In  looking  through  the  many  va- 
rieties of  Daffodils  now  in  flower,  one  is  struck  by 
the  excellent  display  they  make  at  this  season  of 
the  year — a  display  too  that  is  furnished  by  a 
trifling  outlay  and  requiring  very  little  labour. 
As  in  the  case  of  many  other  flowers,  the  purchase 
of  new  and  rare  varieties  is  an  expensive  business, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  in  for  these  if  a  fine 
bank  of  colour  in  a  little  variety  is  all  that  is  re 
quired.  Polyanthuses  in  pots  are  coming  fast  into 
flower.  Like  the  Daffodils,  they  are  capital 
plants  for  the  present  season  where  the  supply  of 
glass  is  rather  limited,  and  they  last  in  flower  a 
long  time. — E.  Burrell,  Claremont. 

Rhododendron  Nama. — This  Rhododendron, 
which  received  an  award  of  merit  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  November 
12  last  year,  is  of  especial  interest  from  its  long 
and  varied  pedigree,  for  no  less  than  four  distinct 
species  have  played  a  part  in  its  production.  The 
parents  of  Numa  were  R.  multicolor  Curtisi  and 
R.  indico  -  javanicum,  this  latter  being  a  cross 
between  Azalea  indica  Stella  and  Javan  Rhodo- 
dendron Lord  Wolseley,  which  was  raised  from 
R.  javanicum  and  R.  Duchess  of  Teck.  The 
variety  Numa  promises  in  all  respects  to  prove  a 
desirable  plant,  as  it  is  of  good  habit,  and  the 
orange-red  flowers  are  very  bright  and  effective. 
— H.  P. 

Hofmannia  Ghiesbreghti  variegata.— In 
the  days  when  stove  fine-foliaged  plants  were 
more  popular  than  they  are  now  this  was  fre- 
quently seen,  and  its  brightly  coloured  leaves  are 
certainly  very  conspicuous  at  all  times,  but  par- 
ticularly during  the  dull  winter  season.  The 
style  of  variegation  is  very  uncommon,  as  the 
leaves  are  marked  with  green,  creamy  white,  yel- 
low and  red  in  various  shades  and  different  pro- 
portions. The  typical  form,  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  leaves  of  a  dark  velvety  green  and  the 
underside  purplish  red,  is  decidedly  ornamental, 
but  not  nearly  so  showy  as  the  variegated  variety. 
It  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  pro- 
vided it  is  given  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
general  run  of  stove  plants,  with  not  too  moist 
an  atmosphere  during  the  winter  months. 
Cuttings  strike  readily  enough.  There  are  about 
half  a  dozen  species  in  cultivation,  natives  of 
Mexico,  Central  or  South  America.  The  genus 
Hofmannia  was  at  one  time  known  as  Higginsia. 
— H.  P. 

Carnations  TJriali  Pike  and  Miss  Joliffe. — 
It  was  mentioned  recently  in  The  Garden  that 
this  latter  was  well  grown,  I  believe,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Dorking,  but  that  the  former  in  the  same 
garden  and  with  exactly  similar  treatment  was 
not  showing  bloom  at  all.  I  imagine  the  reason 
of  it  all  was  the  treating  of  two  distinct  types 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  With  Miss  Joliffe,  cut- 
tings may  be  rooted,  and  if  grown  without  pinch- 
ing or  stopping  of  any  kind,  they  will  produce  a 
spike  of  bloom  in  about  eight  months.  But 
Uriah  Pike  must  be  considerably  older  to  flower 
well  ;  indeed,  if  grown  from  cuttings,  twelve 
months  at  the  very  least  are  needed,  while  from 
layers,  if  brought  on  to  flower  under  glass,  some- 
what less.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  what- 
ever that  Uriah  Pike  is  a  true  perpetual,  but  it 
requires  special  treatment  by  reason  of  its  cross- 
bred character.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
Clove  in  it.  With  age,  however,  Uriah  Pike 
improves  greatly,  and  two-year-old  plants  pro- 
duce immense  quantities  of  flowers  of  the  finest 
quality.  Several  kinds  of  Tree  Carnations  pro- 
duce better  flowers  from  old  plants  than  from 
young  ones,  e  y..  Miss  Joliffe,  Mile.  Carle,  &c. 
Year-old  plants  of  the  latter  will  frequently 
produce  only  a  single  spike  of  bloom,  and  if 
stopped,  two  or  three,  while  two-year  old  plants 
will  produce  often  a  dozen  spikes,  each  of  which 
will  carry  four  to  six  blooms.  Many  growers  of 
these  Carnations  err  in  thinking  that  because  a 
"  tree  "  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  "  winter  flower- 


ing "  Carnation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  really 
winter-flowering  kinds  are  very  rare  in  any  shade 
of  colour.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  bushy  habited 
kinds  are  more  easily  made  to  flower  in  winter 
than  are  the  taller  growers,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Laura,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  Uriah  Pike  and  others. 
Plants  of  these  latter  types  that  have  been  a  year 
in  pots  display  their  perpetual  flowering  character 
far  more  readily  if  planted  out  in  summer  in  the 
garden,  and  flower  long  after  the  ordinary  border 
kinds  are  past  and  gone. — E.  J. 

Camellia  Chandler's  Elegans. — At  p.  S5  a 
correspondent  mentions  some  good  sorts  of  Ca- 
mellias, notably  the  old  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
which,  as  he  contends,  cannot  be  beaten  for  a 
light  coloured  variety  when  well  grown.  In  the 
latter  condition,  however,  it  is  seldom  seen,  the 
foliage  under  ordinary  cultivation  becoming 
sickly  and  yellow.  This  variety  needs  ample 
drainage  and  a  free  admixture  of  fibrous  peat,  fay 
one  part  at  least  to  three  of  loam,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  plenty  of  rough  sand  and  a  little  leaf-mould ; 
a  light  and  fairly  sunny  position  is  also  necessary 
to  ensure  perfect  maturation  of  its  wood  in  au- 
tumn. Another  good  Camellia  which  old  gar- 
deners will  remember  is_Chandler's  Elegans  ;  this, 
though  pale  red  in  colour,  is,  on  account  of  its 
large  flowers  and  thick  fleshy  petals,  exceedingly 
attractive.  At  present  I  have  a  large  pot  plant 
of  this  variety  a  gorgeous  spectacle. — J.  C. 

Barleria  flava. — Though  it  is  certainly  less 
showy  than  several  other  Acanthads,  this  merits 
notice  at  the  present  time,  for  it  is  just  now 
flowering  freely  and  the  blossoms  of  many  of  its 
associates  being  scarlet,  the  yeUow  colour  of 
B.  flava  causes  it  to  stand  out  distinct  from  most 
of  them.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  Justicias  and 
Aphelandras,  and,  like  them,  the  flowers  are  borne 
in  terminal  spikes.  In  common  with  most  of  its 
class,  this  Barleria  can  be  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings  at  almost  any  season,  and  those 
taken  in  the  spring  and  grown  on  will  produce 
good  flowering  plants  by  the  winter.  It  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  being  noted  as  a  winter-flowering 
plant,  but,  in  common  with  acanthaceous  plants 
in  general,  it  is  not  much  grown,  probably  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  introducing  any  flower 
now-a-days  the  first  question  asked  is  whether  it  is 
useful  in  a  cut  state,  and  as  an  affirmative  answer 
cannot  be  truthfully  given  in  the  case  of  many  of 
this  group,  they  are  passed  over  and  our  hot- 
houses suffer  thereby,  especially  during  the  winter 
season.  B.  flava  is  a  native  of  India,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1816.  A  second 
species  (B.  ccerulea)  is  also  very  pretty  when 
studded  with  its  pale  blue  blossoms.  To  flower 
them  well,  these  plants  during  the  winter  need 
the  cool  end  of  the  stove  or  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house.— H.  P. 


CAMELLIAS. 

I  WAS  very  much  interested  the  other  week  in  a 
note  on  that  good  old  Camellia,  Lady  Hume's 
Blush.  Does  anyone  know  when  it  was  introduced  ? 
I  ask  because  it  is  one  of  the  varieties  in  a  house 
here  that  was  originally  planted  close  on  100 
years  ago,  and  although  this  sort  may  be  of  later 
date,  it  is  certainly  very  old.  It  has  come  away 
from  the  base  with  three  stems,  each  rather  over 
1'2  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  16  feet  high. 
Some  of  the  old  trees,  however — for  they  are  quite 
tree-like— are  considerably  larger  than  this,  two 
of  them  girthing  over  30  inches.  The  height 
given  represents  the  limit  in  that  direction.  The 
plants  have  to  be  cut  back  hard  every  year.  Some 
of  these  old  varieties  may  be  inferior  to  the  later 
introductions  from  a  "florist's  flower"  stand- 
point, but  they  are  equally  useful  in  a  cut  state  ; 
indeed,  they  have  not  the  stiffness  and  formality 
of  I  he  wax-like  flowers,  with  hardly  a  petal  out  of 
line.  Pomponia  japonica,  Woodsi,  Rubens  and 
Donkelaari  among  our  largest  trees  are  names  that 
would  be  more  familiar  to  gardeners  of  a  past 
generation  than  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The 
house  is  practically  a  cool  one,  only  suflioient  heat 
being  used  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  the  time  for 


cutting  the  first  blooms  naturally  depends  on  the 
weatherof  thepreceding  summer.  In  1893and  1895, 
for  instance,  I  was  cutting  by  the  third  week 
in  November,  in  1894  not  until  after  Christmas. 
The  old  Pomponia  japonica  is  nearly  always  the 
first.  The  flowering  season  with  a  number  of  big 
old  trees  is  a  long  one— between  five  and  six 
months  ;  it  is  considerably  prolonged  by  adopt- 
ing the  practice  when  thinning  the  buds  of  leaving 
the  two  on  each  shoot  that  are  respectively  the 
most  prominent  and  the  smallest.  It  is  not  an 
ideal  house  for  Camellias  from  a  ventilating  stand- 
point, being  a  span  with  12-feet  perpendicular 
sides,  and  of  the  twenty-four  top  lights  only  four 
are  movable.  For  several  years  I  used  no  shading 
of  any  description,  but  finding,  in  the  event  of  a 
storm  occurring  in  the  night  and  the  rain  driving 
in  on  the  foliage  (the  lights  that  are  movable 
being  down  day  and  night  through  the  summer 
months),  that  this  would  not  always  dry  before  the 
sun  broke  on  the  roof  in  the  morning,  I  have 
lately  taken  the  precaution  to  syringe  on  a  little 
shading  after  the  May  pruning. 

Claremont.  E.  Bukrell. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Chinese  Primulas.— From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  we  have  received  a  gathering 
of  their  strain  of  Chinese  Primulas.  One  of  the 
most  distinct  is  the  New  Salmon.  Such  colours 
as  rose,  scarlet,  white  and  blue  are  repretented  by 
good  flowers.  The  eemi-double  varieties  are  also 
very  good. 

Eaphorbia  jacquinieeflora. —Those  who 
happen  to  have  a  few  vigorous  examples  of  this 
showy  winter  flowering  plant  will  do  well  to  look 
out  a  spot,  not  much,  if  at  all,  shaded,  where  they 
could  be  planted  out.  Thus  grown  they  make 
marked  progress  and  supply  a  lot  of  cut  flowers 
during  the  winter  season. — SorTHRON. 

Dondia    (Haquetia)    Epipactis.— This    old 

plant,  now  showing  its  greenish  golden  stars 
above  the  soil,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  of 
all  early  blooming  plants  for  stone  edgings. 
It  forms  strong  tufts  in  deep  warm  rich  soils, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  the  umbelli- 
ferous plants  to  bloom  in  our  gardens. — F.  W.  B. 

Flowers  from  Scilly.— During  the  past  three 
weeks  over  30,000  packages  of  flowers  have  been 
received  from  the  Scilly  Islands  and  despatched 
from  Penzance.  On  February  11,  4739  packages, 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  27  tons,  were  forwarded 
to  London,  an  excess  on  that  day  of  19  tons  over 
the  total  despatches  for  the  whole  of  February  of 
last  year,  when,  owing  to  the  severe  frost,  very 
large  consignments  were  not  made  until  Easter. 

Lilies  in  pots. — Dean  Hole  writes  from 
Rochester :  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  suggest 
to  your  readers  my  plan  of  enjoying  my  Lilies, 
i.e.,  by  keeping  them  in  pots,  plunging  in  winter 
under  leaves  or  ashes,  starting  in  mild  heat  in 
spring,  taking  them  out  of  doors  in  the  warmer 
months,  and,  when  they  cime  into  flower,  placing 
them  in  the  beds,  covering  the  pots  with  soil, 
wherever  they  will  be  most  effective.  Remove 
and  repot  in  autumn. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus. — A  bed  of  esta- 
blished bulbs  of  this  singular  species  was  pro- 
ducing many  flowers  recently  at  Long  Ditton. 
The  stems  are  nearly  6  inches  high,  and,  judging 
by  the  growth,  it  is  fairly  happy  ;  but  to  do  it 
justice,  a  moist  nook  in  the  rock  garden  and  shel- 
tered from  biting  winds  will  prove  welcome  to 
it.  There  is  richness  of  tone  in  the  long,  cylin- 
drical trumpet  of  this  species  that  is  always  wel- 
come. 

Scilla  bifolia.— This  frail  little  Squill  is  beau- 
tifully adapted  for  planting  in  masses  either  in 
the  rock  garden  or  in  any  slightly  raised,  well- 
drained  spot  in  the  border,  always,  however,  near 
the  eye.  When  left  in  the  ground  for  a  year  or 
two  it  forms  dense  masses  of  its   tiny  §pikes  of 
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pale  blue  flowers.  This  year  it  commenced 
flowering  quite  early,  and  by  the  end  of  January 
it  was  creating  quite  a  pretty  effect  by  the  free 
masses  of  bloom. 

Galanthus  FoBteri.— This  is  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  distinct  of  the  Snowdrop  family.  It  is 
as  distinct  in  foliage  as  in  flower.  The  leaves  of 
this  rare  species  are  of  great  substance,  an  inch 
broad  and  of  the  deep  glaucous  blue  tint  seen  in 
Echeveria  secunda,  the  extreme  point  incurving 
and  slightly  hooded.  The  flowers  are  also  very 
large  and  pure  white  and  more  globular  in  the 
bud  state — altogether  a  handsome  form. 
■  Cordyline  indivisa  in  Tresco  Abbey  Gar- 
dens.— An  engraving  of  this  handsome  Cordyline, 
which  blossomed  for  the  6rst  time  in  April,  1S95, 
appeared  on  p.  SO,  and  an  additional  notice  on 
p.  107.  I  hear  from  the  Isles  of  Scilly  that  it  is 
flowering  again  this  year,  and  that  the  bloom- 
spike  is  already  about  2  feet  in  length,  the  flower- 
ing period  having  advanced  nearly  two  months, 
owing  probably  to  the  past  hot  autumn  and  the 
present  genial  weather.— S.  V\'.  F. 

Galanthus  Ikariae. —This  novelty  is  very 
distinct  owing  to  its  broad,  glossy,  light  green, 
reflexing  leaves,  the  latter  attaining  a  consider- 
able height  even  at  this  early  date.  The  flowers 
are  snow-white,  the  inner  segments  heavily  tipped 
with  green.  As  seen  in  Mr.  Barr's  collection  at 
Ditton  this  handsome  kind  is  not  at  present  so 
free-flowering  as  some,  due  probably  to  its  not 
being  fully  established.  In  other  respects  this 
promises  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  this  in- 
teresting group. 

GalanthuB  Elwesi.— This  is  undoubtedly  a 
grand  Snowdrop  and  a  great  beauty  in  a  mass. 
The  other  day  we  saw  a  fine  bed  or  two  at  Long 
Ditton,  where  it  is  flowering  splendidly.  It  was 
a  wretched,  gloomy  day,  the  flowers  not  daring  to 
expand,  but  the  great  snow-white  buds  in  their 
hundreds  formed  an  especially  fine  picture.  We 
have  rarely  seen  so  fine  a  display  of  its  great  white 
buds,  which  are  perhaps  more  effective  than  the 
expanded  flowers,  because  so  much  more  of  their 
purity  is  exposed  to  view. 

Single  Violet  Princess  ofWales.— Messrs. 
Jackman,  of  Woking,  have  sent  us  flowers  of  this 
Violet,  which  are  very  pretty  in  colour,  laro-e  and 
well  formed.  Such  a  Violet  should,  we  "think, 
have  a  place  even  among  the  good  kinds  ws  now 
have.  If  there  was  anything  like  reason  in  the 
use  of  the  Latin  name  Viola  for  varieties  and 
hybrids,  such  a  kind  as  this,  being  a  nearly  pure 
species  of  Viola,  would  desers-e  that  name  more 
so  than  the  hybrid  Pansies,  to  which  it  is  usually 
given  ;  but  of  course  the  name  Violet  is  better  f  jr 
all  varieties. 

Scilla  bifolia  tauric?.  —  Thi?  is  an  earlv 
flowering  variety,  said  to  be  from  the  mountains 
of  Taurus,  and  the  brilliant  flowers  are  most 
striking  in  a  mass.  We  recently  saw  it  in  very 
fine  condition  in  Messrs.  Barr's  grounds  at  Ditton, 
and  for  its  intense  Gentian-like  blue  Powers  it  is 
quite  alone  at  this  season.  It  appears  to  be 
identical  with  a  vaii;ty  called  pr:icox,  which  was 
cultivated  largely  for  some  years,  and  seen  beside 
some  Snowdrops  the  eflfect  is  indeed  remarkable. 
A  coloured  plate  of  this  was  given  in  The  Gar- 
den of  September  :!0,  1893. 

Galanthus  Elwesi  var.  Cassaba.— A  new 

and  apparently  worthy  addition  to  the  ever 
charming  Snowdrop  family.  It  is  perhaps  best 
described  as  a  monster  form  of  Elwesi,  bold  and 
vigorous  in  all  its  parts,  free  in  its  flowering,  and 
distinctly  erect  in  its  habit  of  growth.  While  still 
cherishing  and  admiring  the  oldest  and  most 
familiar  of  this  race  of  winter- flowering  plants,  we 
welcome  these  bolder  forms  from  their  increased 
vigour  and  general  effectiveness  when  groupsd 
together,  and  still  hope  to  see  further  develop- 
ments of  this  kind,  for  all  of  which  our  gardens 
provide  ample  room. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke.— I 
observe  in  your  issue  of  February  '.'i  that  "  E.  J.'' 
and  "  H.''  desire  greater  prominence  to  be  given 
to  this  variety  for  late  work,  not  only  for  lengthen- 


ing the  period  of  Chrysanthemum  flowering,  but 
also  for  its  beautiful  colour  and  welcome  fragrance. 
In  this  district  at  North  Berwick,  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  at  Tusculum  House,  has  had  a  batch  of 
it  which  has  supplied  him  with  bloom  long  after 
all  other  Chrysanthemums  here  are  done  flower- 
ing. I  may  state  that  the  lot  was  brought 
fiom  the  outside,  where  they  had  been  plunged, 
in  the  first  week  of  November,  and  had  not  then 
set  their  buds.  He  has  still  (February  28)  some 
flowers,  the  foliage  being  excellent. — T.  Lees. 

Iris  stylosa. — The  mile'  winter  has  favoured 
the  free  opening  of  the  flowers  of  this  fair  mid- 
winter Iris.  Protected  only  overhead  with  a 
handlight  so  as  to  keep  off  rains  and  shelter  its 
flowers  from  the  rough  blasts,  we  see  it  in  all  its 
exquisite  beauty.  It  is  then  that  its  delicate  and 
pale  mauve  flowers  form  a  rival  to  the  most  lovely 
Orchids.  A  plant  so  sweetly  pretty  and  so  charm- 
ing in  a  cut  state  should  be  grown  in  plentj*  if 
only  for  securing  its  delicious  blossoms  in  winter. 
In  a  warm  toil  fairly  moist,  sandy  and  rich,  and  in 
a  quiet  sheltered  spot  secure  from  cold  winds, 
this  charming  plant  is  quite  happy.  Then  equally 
lovely  is  the  ivory-white  kind  as  yet  not  so  fre- 
quent in  gardens,  and  the  bolder,  though  very 
hacdsome  form  known  as  speciosa  gives  us  a  trio 
as  charming  as  they  are  unique. 

Leuccjum  verntim. — Graceful  and  beautiful 
as  are  the  ever-welcome  Snowdrops,  there  is  an 
especial  value  in  the  bold,  round,  and  green- 
tipped  blossoms  of  the  SnowBake  that  give  them 
a  charm  of  their  own.  In  a  cut  state  at  this  early 
season  it  is  even  more  valuable  than  the  Snow- 
drop, because  of  the  greater  length  of  stem  avail- 
able. Established  patches  of  these  things  flower 
so  very  freely  and  come  earlier  into  the  bargain, 
which  is  also  a  great  gain.  For  nearly  a  month 
we  have  had  their  charming  snow-white  flowers 
springing  up  before  us,  and  the  successional 
spikes  are  daily  expanding.  Planted  in  rather 
loose  soil  on  sheltered  banks  and  grassy  slopes 
they  give  the  most  pleasing  results,  and  a-e  worth 
every  encouragement. — E.  J. 

Iris  reticulata  vars. — Few  of  the  earliest  of 
hardy  bulbous  plants  give  more  universal  satis- 
faction than  the  forms  of  the  old  netted  Iris. 
Possessed  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  in  the  type  a 
fragrance  everywhere  admired,  this  little  group 
is  quite  unique.  The  other  day  we  saw  the  S3veral 
varieties  of  this  charming  Iris  in  full  flower  in 
Messrs.  Barr's  nursery,  without  any  protection. 
The  type  has  brilliant  violet,  golden  orange- 
blotched  flowers  with  a  delicious  perfume  of 
Violets.  Cyanea  has  flowers  of  an  exquisite  sky- 
blue  shade  ;  purpurea  and  Krelagei  have  reddish 
purple  blossoms,  the  last  possessing  perhaps  the 
boldest  flowers.  All  are  very  charming,  however, 
and  beautifully  adapted  for  the  rock  garden,  and 
if  planted  beneath  a  carpet  of  dwarf  green  would 
be  still  more  pleasing. 

The  Chinese  B.ose  (Hibiscus  Rcsa-sinensis). 
— Of  this  grand  old  flowering  plant,  one  that  is 
not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
there  is  a  fine  example  at  Clovelly  Court,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  F.  Hamlyn  in  North  Devon. 
The  variety  is  a  remarkably  good  one,  with 
much  larger  and  briehter  flowers  than  the  type. 
Possibly  it  may  be  H.  Rosa-sinensis  brilliantissi- 
mus,  as  it  answers  to  that  description.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  form  it  may  be  it  is  a  decidedly 
fine  feature.  The  position  chosen  for  it  is  the 
back  wall  of  a  plant  stove  (three-quarter  span,  I 
think),  where  it  grows  awaj'  freely  and  produces 
an  abundance  of  flower.  Its  companion  plant  is 
AUamanda  Hendersoni,  the  two  forming  an 
elTective  combination. — Southrox. 

Narcissus  minimus. — For  snug  little  nooks 
in  the  more  sheltered  recesses  of  the  rock 
garden  this  dainty  little  trumpet  Daffodil  is  quite 
a  gem.  It  is  this  in  its  every  aspect,  though 
more  especially  in  the  perfectly  formed,  heavily 
frilled  trumpet.  But  seeing  that  it  comes  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  dreary  days  of  winter  and  that 
on  account  of  its  exceedingly  dwarf  habit,  it  is 
more  than  probable  all  its  beauty  will  be  lost  un- 
less in  some  way  protected.     There  is  no  need  to 


atfoid  glass  protection  to  such  things,  but  if  a 
thin  carpet  of  Arenaria,  Herniaria,  Sedum  his- 
panicum  or  its  variety  glaucum  were  planted 
above  it  in  autumn  it  would  prove  most  helpful  in 
retaining  its  beauty.  Fortunately,  for  this  winter 
Daffodil  we  have  had  little  rain  of  late,  so  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  the  other  day  on  looking  in  at 
Messrs.  Barr's  at  Long  Ditton  to  see  many  masses 
of  it  in  flower,  and  when  seen  in  quantity  it  is 
sure  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Gerbera  viridifolia.— From  the  fine  character 
of  O.  Jamesoni  one  naturally  looks  with  great  ex- 
pectation to  the  flowering  of  any  other  kind  from 
South  Africa.  This  species,  recently  introduced 
to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  is  now  in 
flower,  and  though  very  pretty  in  itself  can  only 
be  regarded  with  much  favour  by  the  dismissal 
from  mind  of  its  more  showy  congener.  Growing 
in  a  pot  it  has  a  scape  of  about  one  foot  in  height, 
with  flower-head  of  about  1}  inches  in  width.  The 
ray  florets  are  white  above  with  flush  of  lilac 
beneath,  and  opening  wide  in  the  morning  they 
close  more  or  less  about  mid-day.  The  leaves  are 
inverted,  lanceolate  in  shape  with  long  stalks  and 
entire  margin.  Out-of-doors  against  a  wall  it  has 
passed  the  winter  quite  unharmed,  and  in  summer, 
growing  in  the  open  ground,  it  may  show  to  better 
advantage.  As  in  the  case  of  G.  Jamesoni,  we  are 
indebted  also  to  Mr.  R.  Adlam  for  this  interesting 
species. — R.  I.  Lvxru. 

'Winter  Sweet.— I  see  that  The  G.\kdes  hss 
given  the  name  of  Winter  Sweet  to  the  Chimonan- 
thus.  If  a  new  name  is  wanted,  why  not  Winter 
Bloom  or  Winter  Blossom,  which  would  be  an  exact 
translation  of  Chimonanthus  ?  But  what  is  the 
objection  to  the  name  given  by  Curtis  nearly  100 
years  ago— Japan  Allspice  ?  It  was  a  good  name, 
drawing  attention  to  the  scent,  and  distinguishing 
it  from,  yet  showing  its  connection  with,  the 
Carolina  Allspice  (Calycanthus).  Winter  Sweet 
has  already  been  given  to  two  plants— sea  Miller. 
— H.  ^.  Ellacomee,  Bitton. 

*„*  Winter  Sweet  is  the  best  name.  The  objec- 
tion to  Curtis's  name  is  that  it  has  never  become  a 
real  English  name,  nor  is  it  a  fit  name,  because  the 
plant  is  not  the  true  Allspice  and  the  flower  has 
not  the  scent  of  Allspice.  The  other  plants  are 
of  little  consequence  compared  with  this  fine 
shrub,  which  ha?  been  too  long  neglected  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  good  English  name.  It  does  not 
matter  about  a  plant  having  several  English 
names,  as  many  of  our  native  plsints  have. — Ed. 

Anopteris  glandulosa.— This  is  a  rare  and 
comparatively  unknown  greenhouse  plant,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  both  distinct  and  handsome.  It 
is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  and,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  known  as  the  Tasmanian  Laurel,  ia 
probably  plentiful  there.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
and  its  glossy  deep  green  leaves  are  each  about 
G  inches  long  and  serrated  at  the  edges.  The 
cup-shaped  flowers  appear  during  the  present 
season  in  erect  racemes  borne  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots.  Each  flower  is  just  over  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  both  individually  and 
collectively  suggests  a  giant  form  of  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  tree  (Clethra  arborea).  It  is  a  very 
slow-growing  plant  and  is  not  particularly  easy 
to  propagate,  a  fact  which  explains  its  rarity. 
Even  seeds  which  form  freely  enough  on  cultivated 
plants  I  have  never  got  to  germinate,  and  the  same 
has  always  happened  with  imported  seeds.  The 
species,  which  is  botanically  interesting  as  a 
shrubby  representative  of  the  Saxifrage  family, 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England  in  1846, 
both  at  Kew  and  in  Loddiges'  nursery  at  Hackney. 
— B, 

Odontoglossum  Krameri. — This  is  one  of  the 
rarest  species  of  Odontoglossum  in  cultivation, 
and  it  is  not  often  now-a  days  that  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  bloom.  It  is  a  native  of"  Costa  Rica,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Carl  Kramer  and  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  ISOS,  In  their  "  Manual  "  they 
state  that  the  species  is  thought  to  be  confined  to 
one  locality  on  the  mountain  slopes  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  where,  however,  it  has  been  nearly 
exterminated  on  account  of  the  disappearance  of 
its  native  forests  before  the  settler's  axe.     There 
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is  a  small  plant  in  bloom  in  the  cool  Orchid  house 
at  Kew.  It  is  a  dwarf  species,  with  roundish, 
much  compressed  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  a  single 
loaf,  which  is  6  inches  or  a  little  more  long.  The 
flowers  are  each  l{i  inches  in  diameter  and  as  many 
as  live  of  them  occur  on  a  scape.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  tinged  with  violet  in  the  centre, 
the  lip  being  purplish  violet,  with  streaks  of  white 
and  brown  at  the  base.  The  species  requires 
warmer  treatment  than  is  suited  to  most  of  the 
Odontoglots,  and  should  be  grown  in  the  inter- 
mediate house.  In  this  it  resembles  0.  citrosmum, 
the  species  to  which  it  has  the  closest  botanical 
relationship. 

Dendrobivun  Lsecliianum. — Amongst  the 
now  numerous  hj'brid  Dendrobiums  there  are 
none  more  charming  than  the  group  whose 
parentage  is  shared  by  D.  nobile  and  D.  aureum. 
Of  this  group  there  are  three  now  becoming  fairly 
well  known — D.  Ainsworthi,  D.  splendidissimum 
and  the  one  whose  name  heads  this  note.  The 
three,  having  the  same  origin,  have  naturally  a 
close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  their  beauty 
is  so  striking  that  one  at  least  of  them  should  be 
in  every  collection  of  tropical  Orchids.  D.  Leech- 
ianum  being  of  latest  origin  is  the  least  common  ; 
it  was  raised  by  the  well-known  Orchid  grower, 
Mr.  W.  Swan,  at  Fallowfield,  near  Manchester, 
and  was  named  by  Reiehenbaeh  in  1882.  On  a 
plant  we  have  recently  had  in  bloom  the  flowers 
were  over  3  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  chiefly  of  a  French  white,  the  tips  only 
being  rosy  purple.  The  lip  has  a  large  blotch  of 
purple  filling  the  centre,  outside  which  comes  a 
belt  of  pale  yellow.  It  is  fairlj-  intermediate 
between  the  two  parent  species  in  general  aspect, 
but  in  the  vigour  of  its  constitution  it  fortunately 
follows  D.  nobile,  and  has  none  of  the  delicacy  of 
D.  aureum. — B. 

Canna  hybrida  Italia. — In  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Paris  Revue  Horticule  the  editor, 
Monsieur  Andri^,  gives  an  account  of  the  parent- 
age of  this  fine  hybrid,  with  a  good  coloured  plate. 
It  seems  that  this  splendid  race  of  giant-flowered 
Cannas  is  the  result  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  well- 
known  French  hybrid  Mme.  Crozy  with  the  pollen 
of  the  species  C.  flaccida,  which  was  effected  some 
years  ago  in  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Dammann 
near  Naples  by  one  of  their  partners,  Herr 
Sprenger.  These  fine  hybrids  are  to  be  known  as 
the  Orchid-flowered  Cannas,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Gladiolus-flowered  varieties  raised  by 
M.  Crozy,  of  Lyons  ;  Vilmorin,  of  Paris  ;  Pfitzer, 
of  Stutgart,  and  others.  Two  varieties  of  these 
fine  novelties  are  now  being  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Dammann  named  respectively  Italia  and  Austria, 
and  they  are  to  be  followed  as  soon  as  increase  of 
stock  permits  by  other  varieties  from  the  same 
cross  bearing  the  names  respectively  of  Atalanta, 
America,  Burgundia,  and  Alemania,  with  others 
not  yet  named,  but  said  to  be  equally  fine.  They 
are  apparently  of  a  much  taller  and  coarser  habit 
of  growth  than  the  French  hybrids,  and  only  suit- 
able for  large  gardens.  They  thrive  best  in  the 
full  sun  with  copious  waterings  during  their 
period  of  growth. — W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

Camellia  reticulata. — Having  had  a  coloured 
plate  devoted  to  it  in  The  Garden  for  June  14, 
1890,  this,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Camellias, 
will  probably  become  a  more  generally  cultivated 
plant  than  was  the  case  previous  to  that  date. 
Although  it  had  then  been  in  cultivation  for 
seventy  years,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  to  more 
than  half  the  gardeners  in  this  country  it  was  an 
unknown  plant.  A  fine  specimen  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  (now  a  tree  16  feet  high)  is  opening 
its  first  flowers,  and  for  several  weeks  to  come 
will  be  a  most  striking  feature.  The  flowers  have 
none  of  the  formality  and  stiffness  which,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  have  brought  about  the 
disfavour  in  which  nearly  all  the  forms  of  C. 
japonioa  are  now  held.  They  are  semi-double, 
frequently  6  inches  across,  and  the  petals,  which 
are  confined  to  two  or  three  whorls,  have  a  rich, 
soft  rose  colour,  and  their  irregular  setting  pre- 
vents the  least  suggestion  of  formality.  The 
foliage  is  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  gorgeous 
blossoms,   the   leaves   being  large,    dark    green, 


and  distinguished  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
Camellias  by  their  opaque  surface.  It  can  be 
readily  propagated  by  grafting  on  a  strong-grow- 
ing variety  of  C.  japonica,  an  operation  which 
may  be  most  successfully  performed  during  March 
and  April. 

Winter  in  the  south  of  Ireland.— Reports  of 
the  mildness  of  the  season  have  appeared  in  The 
Garden  from  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
south  of  Ireland  has  experienced  the  same  un- 
seasonable weather,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
flowering  of  the  following  shrubs,  viz.,  Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia,  G.  sulphurea.  Camellias,  Cytisus 
racemosus.  Fuchsias,  Mahonia  nepilensis,  and 
Pittosporum  Tobira.  Azara  microphylla,  with  its 
thousands  of  almost  invisible  flowers,  scents  the 
air  for  a  long  distance.  This  is  a  most  desirable 
shrub  to  plant  in  the  shade  of  trees.  Clianthus 
magnificus  is  also  in  bloom  on  a  wall.  Laurustinus 
lucidus  has  been  in  flower  the  whole  winter.  This 
is  a  much  more  desirable  variety  than  the  old 
Laurustinus.  All  through  the  summer  it  is  very 
ed'ective  with  its  broad  corymbs  of  ornamental 
berries.  Veronica  Andersoni  and  its  varieties 
have  been  in  flower  the  whole  winter.  Prunus  Pis- 
sardi  with  its  dark  leaves  and  white  flowers  has 
for  several  weeks  been  very  attractive.  Spring 
bulbs  are  much  before  their  usual  time.  Snow- 
drops are  now  nearly  over.  Daffodils,  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  and  numerous  other  bulbs  which  usually 
flower  weeks  later,  have  been  in  bloom  for  some 
time.  The  herbaceous  borders  are  gay  with  the 
usual  spring  flowers.  December  was  an  unusually 
wet  month  ;  9  04  inches  of  rain  fell.  Our  total  of 
frost  for  the  month  of  January  was  10",  5'  of  frost 
on  the  14th  being  the  lowest  reading  for  the  win- 
ter.—W.  0.,  Futa,  Cork. 

Dendrobium  Kingianum. — Although  the 
flowers  of  this  species  are  far  from  being  as  showy 
as  those  of  many  other  Australian  Dendrobes,  it 
is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
numerous  species  native  of  that  continent. 
Whilst  decidedly  pretty,  it  possesses  also  the 
great  recommendation  of  being  easily  grown, 
more  easily  perhaps  than  any  other  Dendrobe. 
A  small  piece  consisting  of  two  or  three  pseudc- 
bulbs,  for  instance,  will,  when  properly  treated, 
increase  annually  in  size,  until  in  a  few  years' 
time  it  has  developed  into  a  neat  tuft  carrying 
half  a  dozen  or  more  spikes.  In  the  Orchid  house 
at  Kew  there  is  a  fine  specimen  now  in  flower.  It 
consists  of  a  tuft  of  numerous  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  are  each  6  inches  to  8  inches  long,  tapering 
from  the  base  upwards,  and  bearing  three  to  five 
leaves  at  the  apex.  The  plant  now  carries  over  a 
dozen  racemes,  in  some  cases  a  pair  of  them  pro- 
ceeding from  the  top  of  a  single  pseudo-bulb. 
The  racemes  each  bear  from  twelve  to  twenty 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pure 
glistening  white,  the  lip  being  also  white,  but 
freely  spotted  with  rosy  purple.  The  species 
does  not  need  so  much  heat  as  most  of  the  Den- 
drobes, and  may  be  best  grown  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  removing  it  to  even  cooler 
quarters  when  in  flower.  It  may  be  kept  in 
either  pot  or  basket,  using  for  it  a  compost  of 
peat  fibre  and  finely-broken  potsherds,  adding  a 
few  tufts  of  Sphagnum  near  the  surface.  It  is  a 
variable  plant,  one  variety  having  rose-coloured 
flowers  and  another  purple  lines  on  the  lip.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  the  poorer  varieties  have  got 
into  cultivation,  and  as  it  is  from  these  that  the 
species  has  been  described  in  Orchid  books,  we, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  get  a  true  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  plant.    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Scarcity  of  small  birds. — I  never  remember 
such  a  scarcity  of  small  birds  of  the  soft-billed 
section  as  at  present.  This  proves  that  the 
winter  of  1895  must  have  cleared  great  numbers 
of  them  off.  Robins,  wrens,  and  hedge  sparrows 
are  only  seen  here  and  there  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Sparrows,  chaffinches  and  tomtits,  if  not  so 
numerous  as  usual,  are  plentiful  enough,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes. 
These  latter,  although  belonging  to  the  soft-billed 
class,  are  stronger  and  better  able  to  forage  for 


food,  and  are  thus  less  liable  to  die  during  severe 
wintersthan  thethreefirat-named.  Tomtits,  though 
subsisting  at  certain  times  of  the  year  on  fruit 
and  other  soft  foods,  feed  to  some  extent  during 
the  winter  on  buds  and  various  seeds.  They  also, 
from  their  habit  of  creeping  into  holes  in  trees 
and  walls,  pick  up  in  a  dormant  state  numerous 
insects  which  do  not  cross  the  path  of  robins  and 
hedge  sparrows.— J.  C,  Notts. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

ANNnAL  General  Meeting. 

On  Monday  evening  last  the  members  of  this 
society  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street.  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  occupied 
the  chair,  being  supported  by  all  the  executive 
and  a  large  number  of  ordinary  members  and  re- 
presentatives of  affiliated  societies. 

After  the  disposal  r.i  preliminary  business,  the 
secretary  presented  the  report  for  the  past  year, 
from  which  it  appears  thatanalmost  unprecedented 
growth  of  membership  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  the  holding  of  four  exhibitions  of 
the  hichost  merit,  have  crowned  the  labours  of 
the  executive.  During  the  year  ending  December 
31,  thirteen  Fellows  and  149  ordinary  members 
were  elected,  and  ten  societies  admitted  to  affiUa- 
tion.  The  number  of  members  retiring  at  the 
close  of  the  year  is  smaller  than  usual. 

In  reference  to  the  exhibitions,  the  committee 
desire  to  see  a  larger  representation  of  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  at  the  September  show,  as 
many  new  forms  have  been  added  to  the  section 
during  the  past  few  years.  As  in  1894,  the 
October  exhibition  was  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
and  the  November  fete  was  on  a  very  large  scale, 
the  ground  floor  and  twospaciousgalleries scarcely 
sufficing  to  accommodate  the  numerous  exhibits. 
It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  a  larger  number  of 
societies  than  usual  contended  for  the  challenge 
trophy.  The  December  show  was  also  deserving 
of  praise.  The  committee  have  amended  their 
regulation  as  to  the  size  of  boards  for  Japanese 
blooms,  and  for  the  future  in  all  classes  in  which 
this  type  is  shown  the  boards  must  be  of  the  sizes 
set  forth  in  the  special  regulations  for  exhibitors. 
The  floral  committee  held  ten  meetings  during 
the  season  which  were  the  means  of  bringing 
together  an  enormous  number  of  novelties,  the 
committee  being  frequently  set  a  very  onerous 
task  in  having  to  inspect  so  many  claimants  to 
favour.  Though  great  care  is  exercised  in  making 
awards,  the  general  high  excellence  of  the  new 
introductions  necessitates  the  granting  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  certificates  of  merit.  The 
floral  committee  have  had  under  consideration 
their  rules  of  procedure,  and  have  amended  them 
in  several  important  particulars  ;  one  of  these  re- 
quiring that  for  the  future  three  blooms  of  a  va- 
riety must  be  shown  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
merit,  though  commendations  will  be  awarded  to 
two  blooms  only,  provided  the  variety  possesses 
sufiicient  merit  In  the  present  year  the  society 
attains  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence,  having 
been  originally  known  as  the  Stoke  Newington 
Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  and  since  1846  it  has 
experienced  an  active  and  unbroken  career,  and  at 
all  times  been  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting 
the  culture  and  exhibition  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
The  committee  have  therefore  made  arrangements 
to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  society  in  a  fitting 
manner  in  November  next,  the  details  being  en- 
trusted to  a  special  jubilee  sub-committee,  and 
the  catalogue  revision  committee  are  already  at 
work  compiling  a  jubilee  edition  to  date.  The 
jubilee  fund  '  is  yet  considerably  short  of 
the  sum  required  to  enable  the  celebration  as 
originally  proposed  to  be  carried  out,  and 
the  committee  make  an  earnest  appeal  for 
assistance  in  making  the  jubilee  festival  a  success. 
The  financial  statement  will  appear  in  the  new 
schedule,  but  a  few  items  may  be  of  interest. 
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On  the  receipt  fide  of  the  account  members'  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  £261  ()3.  3d.  ;  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  Koyal  Aquarium  Co  ,  £282  lOs.  ; 
affiliated  societies'  fees  and  medals,  £l(i"  4s.  The 
exjienditure  includes  prize?  at  the  September 
show,  £21  IDs.  ;  October  show,  £4.i  lOa  ;  Xovem- 
ber  show,  £24."i  148.  ;  and  at  the  December  show, 
£t)3  Us.  These  with  medals  awarded  bring  up 
the  total  of  prize  money  disbursed  by  the  society 
to  £427  9s.  lii.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wynne,  the  report  and  financial 
statement  were  received  and  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  next  occupied  attention. 
The  following  are  the  results :  President,  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Starling; 
chairman  of  committees,  Mr.  B.  Wynne ;  vice- 
chairman,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  ;  secretary,  Mr. 
Richard  Dean  ;  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  Harman- 
Payne. 

One-third  of  the  committee  having  to  retire  in 
rotation,  although  eligible  for  re-election,  re'^ulted 
in  a  good  many  nomin'»tions,  the  following  gentle- 
men being  successful :  Messrs.  E.  Beckett,  D.  B. 
Crane,  W.  Davey,  C.  Gibson,  &.  Gordon,  H.  J, 
Jones,  G.  Stevens,  J.  Wright  (Temple),  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  Norman  Davis,  R.  Ballantine,  and  S. 
McKerchar. 

The  election  was  taken  by  ballot.  Twelve  new 
members  were  elected,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Ax.\'f.\L  Gener.^l  Meeting. 

The  members  of  the  above  institution  met  on 
Friday  last  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  e.xecutive  committee  and 
statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1S9.J.  Mr.  W.  Marshall  presided,  and 
after  the  preliminary  business  had  been  dispatched 
read  the  report  and  balance  sheet,  which  are  as 
follows  :  — 

The  executive  committee,  in  presenting  their 
eighth  annual  report,  have  again  the  pleasure  of 
congratulating  the  subscribers  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund  on  the  closing  of  another 
successful  financial  year,  and  on  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  charity.  The  income  derived 
from  annual  subscriptions  stil),  however,  gives  the 
committee  some  anxiety,  the  past  year's  receipts 
again  showing  a  slight  decrease.  The  committee 
earnestly  app?al  to  gardeners  for  more  generous 
support  of  the  fund.  By  the  lamented  death  of 
the  president,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund 
has  lost  a  munificent  suppoi-'er,  and  his  loss  is 
deeply  deplored  by  every  friend  of  the  charity.  It 
is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  committee 
are  privileged  to  announce  that  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  has  been  pleased  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  fund.  The  committee  have 
further  to  mourn  the  death  of  an  old  member  of 
the  executive  committee  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
John  Wills,  who  was  from  the  establishment  of 
the  fund  one  of  the  most  generous  supporters. 
The  committee  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  £171  9s.  from  the  "William  Thom- 
son Memorial"  committee,  being  the  proportion 
of  the  amount  collected,  which  was  voted  to  the 
Orphan  Fund  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  William 
Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  charity,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
gardening  community.  The  right  of  voting  in 
connection  with  this  memorial  will  be  exercised 
by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
for  fifteen  years.  The  committee  also  most  thank- 
fully acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of  £100 
from  Mr.  (ieorgo  Taber,  and  one  of  £.)  '>s.  from 
-Mr.  J.  Taplin.  The  annual  dinner,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  H.arry  J.  Veitch,  proved 
specially  satisfactory,  the  sum  of  £592  nett  being 
thereby  realised.  A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
is  hereby  tendered  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  his  noble 
generosity  to  the  charity  at  all  times,  and  for  his 
able  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  fund  on  that 
occasion.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  charity  in 
.  1887,  in  commemoration  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubdee, 


seventy  orphan  children  have  been  elected  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  which  it  confers.  Seven  of  these 
have  been  retired,  owing  to  the  age  limit,  and 
two  from  other  causes,  leaving  sixty-one  as  the 
number  of  recipients  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
which  the  committee  recommend  the  election  of 
ten  more  this  day.  In  addition  to  the  jmyment 
of  the  regular  allowances,  applications  were  made 
during  the  year  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  children 
retiring,  for  further  assistance,  according  to  Rule 
xiii.,  and  special  grants  have  been  made  in  three 
cases  amounting  in  all  to  £21,  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  in  addition  to  his  gener- 
ous support  of  the  fund  in  the  past,  has  very 
kindly  undertaken  to  pay  to  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  the  sum  of  £13  a  year  in  accordance 
with  Rule  xii.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child 
Frederick  Barson,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Emma  Sherwood.  The  members  of  the  committee 
who  retire  by  rotation  are  Messrs.  Head,  Laing, 
Nicholson,  Osman,  Poupart,  Smith,  Turner,  and 
Walker,  and  all  being  eligible  they  offer  them- 
selves for  re-election,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Turner,  who  retires.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Acton,  is 
nominated  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Wills,  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  Foxbury  Gar- 
dens, Chislehurst,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  Turner  ; 
also  the  retiring  auditor,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  and  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  are  again  nomin- 
ated. The  work  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund  having  greatly  incrceased 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  committee  have 
had  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  recom- 
mend that  a  paid  secretary  to  the  fund  be  ap- 
pointed. The  committee  recommend  that  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron  be  the  secretary  of  the  fund,  at  an 
annual  payment  of  lOn  guineas. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  report  was  moved  by 
the  chairman  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  and 
after  a  fen  comments  it  was  carried  without  dis- 
sension. 

Messrs.  Poupart,  Weeks,  McLeod  and  Bates 
were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  papers 
for  the  election  of  children  to  the  benefits  of  the 
fund.  Thirteen  candidates  were  presented  for 
the  ten  vacancies,  the  following  being  elected, 
with  the  number  of  votes  polled  in  each  case  : 
Henry  Pearman  Smith,  482 ;  Andrina  Brown 
Ritchie,  475  ;  Seymour  Small,  389  ;  Arthur  Henry 
Worth,  .384  ;  Blanche  Dean,  325  ;  Amy  Farrant, 
315  ;  Frederick  Pratt,  250  ;  Frank  Leslie  Hay- 
cock, 235 ;  Herbert  Anderson,  177  :  Reuben 
Charles  Stevens,  164.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  it 
was  ascertained  that  out  of  the  1300  pipers  sent 
out  828  were  returned,  and  that  2577  votes  were 
polled.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  not  a  single 
voting  paper  was  spoiled.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
scrutineers  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  and  to 
the  chairman  for  presiding,  brought  the  proceed- 
ings to  a  close. 


Public  Gardens. 


Presentation  of  a  park  to  Margate. — Mr. 
John  Woodward,  of  Croydon,  a  member  of  an  old 
Margate  family  and  a  native  of  the  town,  has  pre- 
sented to  Margate  about  33  acres  of  freehold  land 
known  as  the  Dane  Estate  as  a  public  park  and 
recreation  ground.  The  new  park  is  situated  in 
a  very  sheltered  and  central  position  and  is  well 
timbered. 

Another  open  space  for  Islington. — 
Having  cleared  away  the  insanitary  slums  that 
formerly  occupied  Norfolk  Square,  New  North 
Road,  the  Islington  \'estr}'  propose,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  London  County  Council,  not  to 
build  industrial  dwellings  on  any  pirt  of  the 
vacant  area,  but  to  retain  the  whole  as  an  addi- 
tional open  space  and  playground  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish. 

Hampstead  Heath. — The  following  petition 
has  been  presented  to  tlie  Parks  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  :  "  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  picturesque  parts  of  Hampstead  Heath- 
We,  the  undersigned  artists  and  other  admirers  of 
the  wild  and  picturesque  beauty  of  Hampstead 


Heath,  do  most  urgently  petition  the  London 
County  Council  to  put  an  immediate  and  final 
stop  to  some  of  the  work  now  proceeding  there — 
namely,  the  cutting  and  burning  of  the  old  Gorse 
bushes,  the  filling  of  hollows  in  paths  with  sand 
taken  from  banks  and  knolls  ;  the  drying  up  of 
small  ponds  by  throwing  in  ashes,  mud,  &c.-— 
February,  189<i."  The  memorial  is  signed  by  Sir 
John  E.  Millais,  P.R.A.,  Prof.  Hubert  Herkomer, 
vice-P.R.WS.,Sir  James  D.Linton, P.R.I.P.W.C, 
Mr.  George  du  Maurier,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  Canon 
Alfred  Ainger,  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  Mr. 
C.  Santley,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  the  Rev.  James 
Martineau,  Mr.  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr. 
George  A.  Fripp,  R.W.S.,  Mr.  Hamo  Thorny  croft, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  M.Inst.C.E. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  died  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  9ti  years.  Till  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  quite  active,  and  his  death  will  be 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Robert  Farquhar. — We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death,  on  February  12,  of  this  well- 
known  gardener,  who  for  forty-three  and  a  half 
years  had  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Fyvie  Castle, 
Aberdeenshire.  A  native  of  Aberdeen,  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  at  Cluny  Castle.  In  all 
matters  relating  to  horticulture  Mr.  Fartjuhar 
took  a  keen  interest,  and  as  an  exhibitor  his  name 
was  well  known  over  a  wide  district.  Some  years 
ago  he  retired  from  his  position  at  Fyvie  Castle. 
Three  of  his  sons  carry  on  a  large  seed  business  in 
Boston,  U.S  A. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— There  has 
been  a  rapid  fall  in  temperature  since  the  19th. 
On  that  day  the  highest  reading  in  shade  was 
54",  whereas  to  day  (26'uh)  the  mercury  has  at  no 
time  risen  higher  than  34'.  The  change  in  a 
single  week  indicated  by  these  two  temperatures 
is  considerable,  the  former  being  as  warm  a 
reading  for  the  time  of  year  as  the  latter  is  a 
cold  one.  Oa  the  last  three  nights  the  ther- 
mometer exposed  on  the  lawn  has  shown  respec- 
tively 13',  14^,  and  17'  of  frost,  the  last  being 
the  greatest  cold  yet  experienced  this  winter. 
The  ground  at  2  feet  deep  is  now  at  a  saasonible 
temparature,  but  at  the  depth  of  1  foot  it  is  about 
2'  colder  than  the  average  for  the  end  of  February. 
For  nearly  a  fortnight  the  wind  has  come  almost 
entirely  from  some  northerly  or  easterly  point  of 
the  compass.  The  last  four  days  have  given  a 
splendid  record  of  sunshine,  the  average  daily 
duration  amounting  to  7y  hours.  A  specially 
favoured  bush  of  the  wild  Hazel  came  first  into 
flower  on  the  20th  inst.,  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  in  the  previous  year. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsled. 


Moles  in  park  (P.  D  ). — Tour  best  plan  will  be 
to  employ  a  gy^d  mole-catcber. 

JSfameB   of  plants. — "  Anxious." — Chloranthas 

inconspiruus. Youi}']  Gardener. — Crotons  :  1,  Cro- 

»<jn  Laingi(:');  2,  C.  glorio3os  ;  3,C.  undulatns;  4,  C. 
Siuitzianus ;  5,  C.  Hawkeri;  6,  C.  Kodeckiauus ; 
7,  C.  VVarreni  (?) ;  8,  C.  Lady  Zetland;  'J,  C.  Sceptro; 
10,  C  uueitumiensis;  11,  C.  Laingi ;  12,  0.  McArthuri. 
Will.  Kemp. — Deuirobiuin  mfundibulum. 

IN'ames  of  fruit.— J.  A.  Porch. — Apple  Fearn's 
Pippin.  , 

The  Wild  Garden :  or,  ttu  Katuratisation  and  Natvtvl 
Groupiiifl  "'  Hayl;'  Exotic  Plants,  mth  a  chapter  on  the  Gcrd*n 
of  Bntifli  Wild  Jiloircrf.  Fourth  edition,  with  vfood  engraring . 
from  draicivfts  by  Aljred  f  arsons,  ievUat  andentargid.  Vemy 
Svo,  Imcn  boards,  price  12«. 

St'a-ial  ^dil  on  on  nncst  handmade  jaicr,  vtlt  bound  in 
idlum,  Oiu  Guinea  n-:tt.     Through  all  Bookstllas. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  :  Design,  vieus 
and  plans,  with  an  alphabetical  description  of  all  the 
plants  best  suited  for  its  embellishjnent,  their  culture 
and  positions.  Fourth  edition.  Medium  8ro.  los.; 
post  free,  las.  6d. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
WMch  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Aut  itself  is  Natuke."— SAoiesysor*. 


Orchids. 


SHADING  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

Possibly  in  no  other  cultural  detail  are  Orchids 
BO  liable   to  be   mismanaged   as  in  respect  of 
shading,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  tropical 
Orchids  get  a  great  deal  more  shade  than  is  ad- 
visable or  necessary  for  them.     Want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  sunlight  that  healthy 
plants  require  sometimes  accounts  for  this,  but 
a  much  more  frequent  cause  is  careless  ventila- 
tion.    The  houses  are  kept  closed  until  the  tem- 
perature  begins   to  rise   rapidly  on  nice  mild 
mornings,  and,  in  consequence,  they  soon  begin 
to  feel  unpleasantly  hot  and   stufty.     To   put 
more  air  on  would  only  cause  draughts  or  dry 
up   the   atmospheric   moisture,    so   the    blinds 
are     let    down    perhaps     an     hour,    or     even 
longer,    before    there    is   any   need.     This    of 
course  would  not  matter  for  one  day,  but  if  the 
treatment  is  persisted  in  the  plants  are  bound 
to  suffer.     Then,   in   the   case   of    a  house    of 
Orchids    of  a    miscellaneous    character — some 
species   liking  a   great  deal   more   shade   than 
others — all  must  be  treated  alike  ;  and  as  the 
easiest  way  to  settle  the  matter  is  to  shade  the 
house,  this  is  done  perhaps  with  misgivings  as 
to  how  some  kinds  may  like  it.     This  latter  is 
a  genuine  difficulty,  and  can  only  partly  be  got 
over  by  arranging  the  plants  in  positions  as  suit- 
able as  may  be  to  the  various  kinds,  grouping 
such,  for  instance,  as  Dendrobiums,   Cattleyas 
and  other  sun-loving  kinds  where  they  will  get 
most  light  and  for  the  longest  period,  and  allot- 
ting  the   shadier  parts   of  the  house  to  those 
species  known   to  need  them.     These  will  in- 
clude small  and  weak  plants,  also  newly-potted 
ones,  Cjpripediums  especially  being  very  liable 
to  injury  from  being  exposed  to  bright  sunshine. 
Not  only  is  the  shading  often  kept  down  too 
long,  but  the  material  used  for  the  purpose  is 
frequently   too    thick    and    close    in    texture, 
excluding  light  to  too  great  an  extent.     There 
is  nothing  better  for  the  warm  houses  than  the 
rather  closely-woven,  white  garden  net  now  so 
freely  used,  this  breaking  the  force  of  the  sun's 
rays,    but    admitting    plenty    of    light.       For 
the  cool  house,  too,  it  is  an  excellent  shading, 
but  in  the  heat  of  summer  it  will  often  be  found 
necessary  to  have  something  of  a  closer  nature 
.ind  thicker  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature 
down.     Anything  in  the  way  of  lime  or  whiting 
applied  to  the  glass  is  only  admissible  in  such 
positions  as  cannot  be  covered  with  the  blinds, 
and  tinttd  shading  is  equally  bad  from  a  cul- 
tural point  of  view,  though  it  looks  much  better. 
In  applying  this  class  of  shading  it  should  be 
first  laid  on  with  an  ordinary  paint-brush,  and 
tluished  off  with  an  old  stippling  brush  to  take 
out  the  marks,  as  well  as  making  it  more  uni- 
form all  over  the  surface. 

Blinds  should  in  all  cases  be  kept  well  above 
the  glass,  as  this  allows  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
freely  between,  keeping  down  the  temperature 
of  the  house  and  rendering  the  atmosphere  less 
stuflty  and  more  buoyant.  The  blinds  should  be 
made  to  take  on  and  off  easily  so  that  they  may 
be  removed  under  cover  during  winter.  It  has 
been  advised  that  they  should  be  left  up  so  as 
to  cover  the  houses  on  frosty  nights,  but  I  have 
never  found  any  advantage  from  this  plan, 
rather  the  reverse.  Covering  the  glass  is  un- 
deriably  a  splendid  protection  from  frost,  but 


when  the  latter  is  severe  it  is  very  annoying  to 

have  to  leave  the  blinds  down  sometimes  until 

nearly  midday   because  the  pulleys  and  ropes 

are  frozen  hard  and  quite  immovable.     At  this 

time  of  year,  when  very  cold  nights  and  warm, 

bright  days  prevail,  they  are  very  useful,  as  the 

frost  is  not  as  a  rule  severe  enough  to  prevent 

their  free  working,  while  by  day  they  are  useful 

just  after  repotting  any  number  of  plants.     If 

the  shadings  are  not  yet  up,  it  is  quite  time  to 

have    them    all    repaired   and    the    cords    got 

in   readiness   for  use.     It  will  be  a  long  time 

before  they  are  needed  for  more  than  an  hour 

or  so  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  untU  it  is 

absolutely    necessary    they    ought   not    to    be 

lowered  at  all,  but  if  in  place  they  are  ready  for 

an  emergency,  to  economise  fuel  at  night  or  to 

run    down   some   very   bright  cold    day   when 

it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  on  sufficient  air  to 

keep  the  hou.se  right  without  causing  chilling 

draughts.     Another   case   when  u.seful  is  after 

fumigating  a  house  overnight.     Should  the  sun 

be  very  bright  the  next  morning,  the  blinds  may 

be  lowered,  and  thus  prevent  any  mischief  that 

may  possibly  accrue  from  its  action  xipon  tender 

foliage.  R. 


will  be  fresh  until  the  middle  of  April.  It  was 
first  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  obtained  it  by 
crossing  0.  insigne  with  C.  Fairrieanum,  the  former 
the  seed  parent.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit  and  grows 
in  the  way  of  a  small  C.  in&igne.  The  flowers  have 
greenish-yellow  dorsal  sepalp,  pure  white  at  the 
apex,  spotted  below  with  deep  crimson-purple. 
The  petals  hang  downwards  and  are  yellowish  with 
lines  of  crimson,  and  the  pouch  is  similar  in 
colour.  Though  rather  small  in  habit  it  is  very 
free-growing,  and  easily  cultivated  in  the  shadiest 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house,  liking  plenty  of  water 
all  the  year  round.     It  first  flowered  in  1874. 


Faphinia  rugosa. — A  plant  of  this  pretty 
Orchid  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.'s  nursery,  Clapton.  The  flowers,  borne 
on  pendulous  scapes  4  inches  to  6  inches  long,  are 
each  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and 
petals  creamy  white,  thickly  spotted  with  reddish 
purple  spots.  The  ground  colour  of  the  lip  is 
creamy  white,  shading  to  reddish  purple  in  the 
upper  portion,  and  spotted  with  the  same  colour  ; 
it  has  a  dense  tuft  of  white  bristles  at  the  apex. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  species,  requiring  a 
warm,  shady  position  in  the  East  India  house.  It 
should  be  grown  in  pans  or  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof. — Stems. 

Dsndrobium  melanophthalmum. — This  is 
a  natural  hybrid,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  D.  craesinode  and  D.  Wardianum. 
It  is  quite  intermediate  between  the  two  parents 
in  its  habit  of  growth  ;  the  nodes  on  the  bulbs  are 
lees  developed  and  are  farther  apart  than  in 
D.  crassinode.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
with  bright  mauve-purple  tips  ;  the  lip  is  rounder 
than  in  D.  Wardianum,  white,  with  mauve-purple 
at  the  base  ;  the  disc  yellow,  with  two  small  light 
maroon  spots  at  the  top  ;  the  flowers  are  mostly 
produced  on  the  last  season's  growth.  A  fine 
plant,  with  upwards  of  fifty  expanded  flowers,  is 
now  in  perfection  in  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.'s 
nursery,  Clapton. — S. 

Dendrobium  nobile  var.  Ballianum.— The 
varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile  have  become  very 
numerous.  The  subject  of  the  present  note 
appeared  amongst  an  importation  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Co.  in  189.3.  It  is  distinct  from  all 
the  other  varieties  of  this  species.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  is  the  absence  of  the  dark  purple 
disc  so  characteristic  of  the  species,  this  being  re- 
placed by  a  light  salmon-pink  blotch  of  similar 
size.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  when  first 
opened,  changing  to  a  faint  pink  tint  after  the 
flowers  have  expanded  a  few  days.  The  lip  is 
white,  tinted  with  pink  at  the  apex.  It  is  a  lovely 
variety,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection 
of  Orchids.— S. 

Oypripedium  villosum  aureum.— This  fine 
variety  is  now  in  flower.  The  dorsal  sepal  has  a 
narrow  margin  of  white  upon  a  greenish -yellow 
ground  colour,  the  top  portion  being  pale  yellow. 
'The  petals  are  shining  brown  on  the  upper  halves, 
the  lower  portion  golden  yellow,  and  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct yellow  suffusion  on  the  front  and  around  the 
throat  of  the  labellum.  The  stems  of  this  variety, 
green,  and  not  purple  as  in  the  type,  are  covered 
with  the  fine  shaggy  hairs  from  which  the  species 
take  its  name. 

Oypripedium  Arthurianum.  —  The  blooms 
of  this  beautiful  little  hybrid  last  a  very  long 
time  in    perfection,   and    flowers    opening    now 


DENDROBIUM  NOBILE. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  repot  this  plant  ?  Can 
I  do  it  directly  after  it  has  done  flowering,  or  must 
I  wait  until  the  young  growths  have  made  some 
roots?— P.  C.  H. 

*,*  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  may  with  safety  be 
repotted  at  any  time  when  not  in  active  growth, 
but  the  most  suitable  of  all  is  when  the  young 
shoots  are  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  but 
before  they  commence  to  emit  roots.     By  doing  it 
at  this  time  the  latter  have  all  the  benefit  of  the 
new  compost,  and  being  as  a  rule  a  little  later  in 
the  season  the  shoots  are  not  so  apt  to  be  injured 
by  watering  afterwards.      Never  wait  until  new 
roots  are  actually  formed,  or  it  is  (juite  impossible 
to  avoid  injury  to  them.    D.  nobile  may  be  grown 
either  in  pots  or  suspended  from  the  roof  in  bas- 
kets.    Skilled  growers  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
manures  of  various   kinds  in  the   compost,  but 
these  are  better  left  alone  by  the  beginner  or  any- 
one inexperienced  in  Orchid  culture.     Good  peat 
fibre  and  Sphagnum  form  the  best  basis,  and  for 
strong  plants  a  little  loam  fibre  may  also  be  added, 
with  abundance  of  rough  nodules  of  charcoal  and 
potsherds.     The  drainage  must  fill  at  least  halt 
the  depth  of  pot  or  basket,  and  a  fairly  deep  make 
of  the  former  is  in  most  cases  preferable  to  shallow 
pans,  though  the  latter  are  useful  for  large  speci- 
men plants  requiring  plenty  of   width.      If  the 
plants  are  well  rooted  in   the  old  pots  and  the 
compost  in  not  too  bad  condition,  but  little  dis- 
turbance will  be  needed,  simply  cutting  out  any 
dead  roots  that  may  be  conveniently  got  at  and 
picking  out  loose  portions  of   the  old   compost. 
With  plants  in  this  satisfactory  state  a  good  shift 
will  be  advisable,  a  pot  at  least  two  sizes  larger 
than  the  old  one  being  allowed.     Place  the  plant 
in  the  centre  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  of  the 
rounding  of  the  surface  and  fill  up  to  the  base  of 
the  new  shoots  with  the  compost,  using  the  latter 
regularly  so  that  each  plant  gets  treated   alike 
without  waste.     Trim  off  the  surface  neatly  and 
replace  in  the  warm  house.     Very  fine  specimens 
are  produced  by  massing  a  suitable  number  of 
the  young  stems  that  are   often   produced  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  old  ones,  but  a  little  more 
care  is  necessary  in  potting.     Begin  at  one  side 
of  the  pot  or  pan  and  plant  them  regularly  at  a 
distance  of  about  3  inches  apart  all   over   the 
surface,  placing    a  neat,  strong    stake  to    each 
to  steady  it,  choosing  the  growths  so  that   the 
taller  ones  come  in  the  centre,  the  compost,  as  in 
the  former  case,  being  raised  in  a  convex  mound. 
Through  the  growing  season  a  brisk,  moist  atmo- 
sphere and  high  temperature  are  needed,  and  the 
plants  must  not  be  heavily  shaded,  only,  in  fact, 
just  in   the  middle  of  the  day.     The  terminal 
leaves  show  in  due  course,  and  when  the  growth 
is  nearly  finished  allow  the  plants  full  exposure 
to    sun,   giving    plenty  of  water  to    the   roots. 
This  causes  them  to  swell  up  fine  large  pseudo- 
bulbs  or  stems,  and  when  these  are  quite  finished 
remove  the  plants  from  the  warm,  moist  house 
and  place  them  in  a  cooler  and  drier  structure  in 
the  full  sun  and  where  they  have  plenty  of  air. 
If  not  later  than  the  middle  of  August  they  may 
be  placed   outside  with    advantage  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  must  be  returned  under  cover  before 
any  danger  from  frost  is  apprehended.    Strive,  in 
short,   by    all  means    to  thoroughly   ripen  and 
harden  the  growth,  and  give  enough  water  to 
keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump. 
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The  beet  place  for  the  plants  in  winter  is  a 
light,  sunny  house  that  does  not  fall  much  below 
50°  at  night  and  is  not  kept  too  moist.  From 
here  they  may  be  taken  early  in  the  new  year  to 
the  East  India  house  and  kept  nearly  dry  at  the 
roots  for  a  week  or  two,  when  the  flower-buds 
will  appear  at  the  nodes.  Let  them  come  on 
slowlj',  as  flowers  rushed  on  in  a  lot  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  never  good  in  colour,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  under  the  circumstances  for  many  of  the 
nodes  to  form  erowth-buds  instead  of  flowers. 
If  enough  plants  are  at  command  they  may  be 
brought  on  successionally,  thus  prolonging  the 
display  of  flower.  The  most  critical  time  in  the 
culture  of  I),  nobile  is  when  the  young  shoots  are 
pushing,  as  they  are  then  easily  injured  by  bright 
bursts  of  sunshine  or  an  overdose  of  moisture. 
— R.  C. 

ORCHIDS  AT  CLARE  LAWN,  EAST 

SHEEN. 

In'  the  Orchid  houses  here  the  chief  attraction  at 
the  present  time  is  a  grand  display  of  Phalajnopeis. 
The  plants  are  arranged  facing  the  entrance  door 
of  the  span-roofed  house  in  which  they  are  grown, 
and  the  graceful  spikes  form  a  picture  of  natural 
beauty  not  easily  surpassed.  As  usual,  P.  Schil- 
leriana  furnis-hes  the  largest  number  of  spikes, 
and  over  lUO  good  plants  of  this  kind  are  in  the 
house.  A  nice  plant  of  P.  Schilleriana  vestalis 
has  nearly  a  score  of  its  chaste  white  flowers  on  a 
three  branched  spike.  P.  amabilis  is  represented 
by  some  large  healthy  plants  and  good  spikes  of 
bloom.  P.  Stuartiana  is  in  perfect  health  and 
flowering  freely.  P.  leucorrhoda  has  very  fine 
flowers,  not  so  pale  in  colour  as  ger.erally  seen. 
P.  intermedia  Portei,  P.  casta,  P.  Imperatri.t,  P. 
Maria-,  P.  Luddemanniana,  and  several  other  kinds 
are  found  in  the  house,  and  all  in  good  condition. 
The  plants  are  all  grown  in  baskets  in  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  suspended  about  2  feet  from  the  roof, 
and  the  roots  hang  in  profusion  around  the  sides 
and  through  the  bottoms  of  the  baskets.  Many 
of  the  plants  are  almost  destitute  of  any  material 
over  the  roots,  a  little  Sphagnum  Moss  around  the 
collar  only  being  visible.  The  baskets  are  filled 
with  crocks  and  charcoal,  and  in  this  the  roots 
soon  get  a  firm  hold,  and  once  established  they 
draw  most  of  their  sustenance  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  stage  about  3  feet  wide  and  covered 
with  tifted  anthracite  coal  ashes  runs  round  the 
house.  A  portion  of  this  stage  is  planted  with 
Fittonias  and  another  portion  with  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  both  in  tine  health  and  the  latter 
showing  a  mass  of  bloom.  When  any  of  the 
Phalitnopsids  show  signs  cf  exhaustion,"  they  are 
removed  from  their  baskets  and  stood  over  the 
Fittonias,  with  their  roots  nestled  among  the 
foliage,  and  soon  begin  to  improve,  as  reaction  in 
the  roots  <)uickly  follows  this  practice.  The  paths 
are  formed  of  rough  gravel,  through  which  water 
passes  freely,  but  from  which  a  constant  moisture 
rises.  The  hot-water  pipes  are  arranged  under 
the  stages,  and  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  air  is 
admitted  over  the  pipes  except  in  very  cold 
weather,  no  ventilation  being  admitted  from  the 
top  of  the  house  at  any  season.  During  the 
growing  season  the  house  is  damped  down  occa- 
sionally with  manure  water  from  the  cow-sheds. 

In  passing  through  the  various  houses  devoted 
to  Orchids  I  noted  the  following  in  flower: 
Vanda  gigantea  had  a  spike  of  ten  flowers  ;  Den- 
drobium  luteolura  has  primrose  coloured  sepals 
and  petals,  with  yellow  markings  at  the  base  of 
the  lip.  Several  imported  plants  of  D.  nobile, 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  showed  much  variation 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Dendrochilum  glum- 
a?eum,  a  plant  2  feet  across,  was  carrying  nearly 
101)  spikes  of  flower.  Calanthe  Turner!  forms  a 
fine  succession  to  the  vestita  group.  C.  Regnieri 
and  C.  R.  fausta,  the  latter  of  a  deeper  pink 
colour  than  the  type,  and  C.  bella  with  large  rosy 
pink  flowers  were  also  in  bloom.  PhaioCalanthe 
Arnoldi;e,  a  hybrid  between  Calanthe  Regnieri 
and  Phaius  grandifolius,  was  bearing  a  nice  spike 
of  bloom.  Coilogyne  sparsa  with  twelve  spikes; 
C.  cristata,  fine  plants,  with  dozens  of  spikes,  and 


the  Chatsworth  variety  in  splendid  health  were  all 
well  flowered.  C.  Lemoniana  was  in  good  form, 
and  C.  c.  alba,  a  fine  plant,  was  just  opening  its 
flowers.  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  a  useful  kind  at 
this  season,  is  making  a  good  dis^play.  C. 
O'Brieniana  superba,  with  lilac  sepals  and  petals 
and  white  lip  striped  and  flushed  with  purple  at 
the  edge  ;  La;lia  anceps  Stella,  L.  Lindleyana,  and 
L.  pra'stans  may  also  be  seen  in  bloom.  The 
Cypripediums  make  an  interesting  display,  and 
among  the  best  now  in  flower  may  be  mentioned 
C.  Sedeni  candidulum,  C.  leucorrhodum  with 
four  spikes  of  bloom  of  ivory  whiteness,  and  C. 
Lathamianum,  fine  plants  with  many  flowers.  C. 
villosum  and  C.  v.  Boxalli  are  represented  in  a 
large  group  in  flower. 

In  the  cool  house  some  good  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Rossi  majus,  grown  in  baskets,  are  carry- 
ing many  spikes  of  bloom,  all  differing  more  or 
less  in  the  colouring  of  the  sepals  and  petals  and 
the  form  and  crisped  edges  of  the  lip.  A  healthy 
plant  of  O.  Oerstedi,  growing  in  a  pan  close  to  the 
glass  with  over  a  dozen  flowers,  is  an  attractive 
little  species.  In  a  house  principally  devoted  to 
temperate  Ferns,  a  dozen  very  fine  specimens  of 
Cymbidium  Lowianum,  each  4  feet  to  5  feet 
in  diameter,  find  a  congenial  home.  These 
are  plunged  in  the  pockets  on  the  most  pro- 
minent points  of  the  rockwork,  while  the  inter- 
vening spaces  are  planted  with  Ferns.  The 
gracefully  curved  and  deep  green  foliage  of  the 
Cymbidiums  shows  to  great  advantage  in  this 
position.  There  are  over  a  hundred  spikes  of 
bloom  in  a  forward  state  of  development  on  these 
plants,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty-two  flowers  on 
each  spike,  and  £ome  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
display  they  will  make  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  A 
cool  system  of  culture  is  adopted  here  with  this 
plant,  and  it  evidently  is  the  right  one,  as  a 
healthier  set  of  plants  it  would  be  dirticult  to  find. 
They  are  liberally  fed  during  the  growing  season 
with  manure  water  from  the  drainings  of  the  cow- 
sheds and  piggeries.  J.  R.  T. 


growing  season,  and  as  the  plants  like  only  a  thin 
layer  of  compost  which  soon  runs  dry,  attention  is 
very  frequently  necessary.  When  growth  is  over 
in  autumn  the  plants  are  benefited  by  a  few  weeks' 
exposure  to  the  full  sun  in  the  open  air,  this 
thoroughly  ripening  the  growth.  I  have  had  it 
on  trellised  blocks,  in  small  pans  and  in  baskets, 
and  in  each  case  suspended  from  the  roof.  Taken 
on  the  whole,  the  pane  are  best,  as  the  roots  like  the 
hard,  yet  porous  inner  surface  to  cling  to.  Equal 
parts  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  over  good  drainage 
will  suit  it  well,  and  the  plants  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  oftener  than  is  really  necessary.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1838. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesi. — The  several 
varieties  of  this  species  are  making  a  pretty  show 
in  the  cool  house,  the  blosfoms  being  elegant  in 
carriage,  and  showy  considering  the  size  of  the 
plant.  Although  not  more  beautiful,  the  more 
closely  spotted  varieties,  such  as  0.  C.  punc- 
tatissimum,  are  most  valuable  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view.  All  are  whitish  in  ground  colour, 
the  spots  being  reddish  brown.  It  thrives  well  in 
the  coolest  house  under  ordinary  cultural  con- 
ditions. The  type  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was 
introduced  in  1847. 

OdontogloESum  blandum. — In  this  we  have 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  cool  house  Orchids 
which  ought  to  be  represented  in  all  collections. 
It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  throwing  up  spikes  of  about 
a  dozen  flowers,  each  2  inches  across,  creamy 
white  in  ground  colour,  with  irregular  spots  of 
brownish  crimson.  It  must  be  kept  well  up  to 
the  glass  in  the  cool  house,  as  it  delights  in  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  kept  well  up.  The  pots  or  pans  used 
should  be  large  enough  only  to  take  the  plants  com- 
fortably and  allow  a  margin  of  about  an  inch  for 
compost.  The  plants  must  never  be  dried  in  win- 
ter, as  the  roots  are  always  active,  often  more  so 
at  this  season  than  when  growing  in  summer,  and 
unless  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture  the 
pseudo  bulbs  will  shrivel  and  the  flower-spikes 
will  be  weak. 


Oncidiam  Kramerianum. — The  first  flower 
this  season  of  this  pretty  Butterfly  Oucid  is  now 
open,  and  this  spike  will  go  on  producing  blooms 
until  late  autumn.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
O.  Papilio  and  equally  beautiful.  The  scape  is 
more  knotted  than  in  the  latter  kind,  the  flowers 
yellow,  brightly  and  preltily  spotted  with  brown. 
It  should  be  grown  in  baskets  or  small  pans  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  the  East  India  house. 
Should  the  flower-spikes  seem  to  be  getting  weak 
and  the  blossoms  smaller,  they  may  be  cut  oft', 
when  new  spikes  will  soon  push  that  will  produce 
larger,  highly  coloured  flowers.  If  kept  clean  and 
free  from  insects  the  foliage  of  this  Orchid  is  very 
ornamental. 

Dendrobium  fimbriatum. — This  is  a  pretty 
Dendrobe  now  flowering,  but  a  fleeting  beauty,  as 
it  seldom  lasts  more  than  about  nine  days.  It 
flowers  freely  both  from  the  old  and  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  in  short  pendent  racemes,  the  colour  being 
throughout  a  bright  golden  yellow,  the  front  of 
the  lip  prettily  fringed.  D.  fimbriatum  likes 
abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  while  making  its 
growth,  and  a  long  rest  afterwards  in  a  cool,  airy 
house.  It  is  best  grown  in  pots  of  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum  over  gond  drainage,  and  must  have 
plenty  of  light  in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  India  and  was  introduced  in 
1822. 

Lselia  farfuracea. — This  plant  is  by  no  means 
common,  many  plants  being  labelled  as  such  that 
are  not  true.  It  has  egg-shaped  furrowed  pseudo- 
bulbs,  from  the  apices  of  which  are  produced 
graceful  spikes  containing  many  flowers,  each 
upwards  of  4  inches  across  of  a  pretty  purplish- 
rose  shade.  It  is  rather  a  bad  grower  after  it  has 
been  some  time  in  this  country,  and  in  many 
places  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  it  alive 
over  many  years.  A  house  with  a  temperature  a 
little  higher  than  is  usually  recommended  for 
Odontoglots  is  the  best  place  lor  it,  and  the  plants 
must  not  be  shaded  except  on  very  hot,  bright 
days.     Water  must  be  freely  applied  during  the 
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SNOWDROPS   AT   STRAFFAN. 

I  SAW  the  Straffari  Snowdrops  a  fortnight  or  so 
ago  and  they  were  as  usual  very  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful, spreading  in  broad  tufted  masses  under 
the  great  old  led-twigged  Limes.  They  seed 
so  freely  in  the  grassy  sward,  that  one  could 
pick  out  varieties  under  each  and  every  tree, 
some  larger,  some  smaller,  tall  and  dwarf,  some 
flowers  opening  their  petals  only  at  a  sharp 
angle,  while  others  distend  them  widely,  and  so 
on  lui  ii'fnitvm.  Another  point  about  the  seed- 
lings is  that  they  are  so  variable  in  their  times 
of  flowering,  there  being  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks'  difference  at  least  between  the  earliest 
and  latest,  so  that  they  help  to  prolong  the 
season  of  blooming  very  agreeably.  This  ques- 
tion of  seeding  freely  is  at  the  bottom  of  suc- 
cessful plant  culture  in  our  gardens,  for  unless 
good  .seed  is  freely  produced  we  cannot  claim  to 
be  perfectly  successful  in  hardy  plant  or  bulb 
culture.  Some  splendid  forms  of  Galanthus 
Elwesi  along  the  Lime  tree  walk  are  generally 
the  giants  of  their  race  at  Straffan,  but  this 
year  G.  Ikariiv,  one  of  Mr.  Ed.  W.  WhittaU's 
introductions  from  Asia  Minor,  is  the  gem  of 
the  garden,  with  bold,  broad,  gracefully  curving 
foliage  and  enormous  flowers  and  buds  of  the 
purest  white.  6.  Scharloki  is  also  very  tall 
and  vigorous,  and  the  Crimean  G.  plicatus  is 
always  a  feature  here  when  in  bloom.  But  to 
Straffan  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  must 
go  now-a-days  in  order  to  see  the  finest  and 
tallest  and  best  of  all  the  Russian  Snowdrops, 
a  special  form  long  ago  (1856)  introduced  by 
Lord   Clarina-  from   the  valley  at   Tchernaya, 
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where  the  British  troops  were  victorious  in  the 
great  battle  on  August  10,  1865.  Although  a 
Crimean  Snowdrop,  this  is  very  different  from 
Galanthus  plicatus  in  leafage  and  in  freedom 
of  flowering.  It  may  best  be  described  as 
a  giant  Snowdrop  of  the  Caucasian  type, 
having  tall  glaucous  leaves  and  flowers  that  re- 
mind one  of  those  of  the  true  old  G.  Imperati, 
the  latter,  however,  being  a  southern  form 
(Naples)  and  not  nearly  so  robust  in  habit  as  is 
this  giant  Russian  kind.  The  Straffan  Snow- 
drop grows  12  inches  to  15  inches  in  height  and 
is  fully  three  times  the  size  of  the  typical  G. 
nivalis,  and  it  has  been  called  G.  nivalis  grandis 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  form. 
To  see  tufts  of  this  kind  flowering  beside 
the  brown-leaved  Tellima  rubra  is  a  sight  to  be 
remembered,  even  though,  owing  to  its  lateness, 
the  mass  of  ordinary  kinds  is  past  their  best  when 
it  appears  in  bloom,  this,  however,  being  by  no 
means  an  unmitigated  drawback,  since  its  solid 
and  long-stalked  liuds  and  blooms  are  then  all 
the  more  welcome  than  if  they  came  in  mid- 
season  with  the  ruck  of  other  kinds.  All  Mr. 
Whittall's  Snowdrops,  such  as  G.  Aidin,  G. 
Cassaba,  G.  Ikariie,  and  several  others  do  well 
on  the  rich,  cool,  and  wet  soil  at  Straffan,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Liifey,  which  now  and 
then  after  snows  or  heavy  rains  overflows  its 
banks  and  floods  the  low-lying  lawn  on  which 
many  of  these  Snowdrops  grow  so  well.  So 
far  as  my  observations  go.  Snowdrops  and  most 
Daffodils  love  deep  lich  holding  soils  with 
plenty  of  moisture  below  ;  on  light  sandy,  or 
gravelly,  or  limestone  soils  they  never  seem  to 
be  quite  so  luxuriant  and  happy. 

Snowdrops,  unlike  the  Dafibdils,  have  proved 
to  be  extremely  diihcult  to  grow  in  quantity  for 
trade  purposes.  Even  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
they  as  a  rule  do  well  in  orchards,  paddocks,  in 
the  hedge  banks  of  old  farmhouses,  and  in 
cottagers'  gardens,  they  seem  to  resent  culture 
on  any  broad  area.  In  a  word,  they  do  not 
succeed  on  land  that  will  grow  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissi, or  Crocuses  to  perfection,  and  here  in 
Dublin,  on  the  limestone,  I  find  them  rather 
troublesome,  except  in  the  wettest  of  half- 
shady  places.  The  other  day  I  noticed  a  very 
strong  and  healthy  clump  growing  in  a  deep 
wet  border  in  which  the  English  Iris  is  perfect 
year  after  year.  This  seems  to  bear  out  what  I 
say  as  to  their  liking  an  abundance  of  moisture. 
Of  course  there  are  many  places  where  Snow- 
drops grow  healthily  and  increase  in  the  most 
prolific  manner.  Dunrobin  and  Straffan  may 
be  named  as  examples,  buc  there  must  be  many 
other  gardens  equally  suitable,  and  it  would  be 
pleasant  and  instructive  to  hear  details  as  to 
the  soil  and  moisture  of  such  fortunate  places. 

P.  W.  BURBIDOE. 


Chioncdoxae. — The  several  species  and  varie- 
ties now  constituting  this  little  group  of  winter- 
flowering  bulbous  plants  are  now  charmingly  in 
bloom  in  Messrs.  Barr's  nur.'iery  at  Long  Ditton. 
Of  C.  sardensis  and  C.  Lucilia>  there  are  several 
beds  00  feet  or  70  feet  long,  and  the  mass  of 
flowers  that  expands  on  a  warm  sunny  day  is 
astonishing.  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  thus  seen, 
or  in  masses  in  the  woodland  or  on  grassy  slopes 
or  banks,  that  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  lovely 
picture  that  these  flowers  alone  can  give  at  po 
early  a  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a  noticeable 
feature  in  these  nurseries,  and  one  also  proved  by 
my  own  experience  of  these  plants,  how  much 
better  and  vigorous  are  the  stray  bulbs  in  other 
parts  of  the  grounds  where  these  things  have  pre- 
viously been  planted,  and  not  only  more  vigorous, 
but  decidedly  earlier  also,  which  is  important,  as 
showing  how  very  much  better  such  things  are 
when  left  alone  from  year  to  year.  I  have  some- 
times counted   as  many  as  thirteen  flowers  and 


buds  on  an  established  bulb  of  C.  Luciliiv,  and  the 
value  of  a  plantation  of  such  can  easily  be  esti- 
mated. The  rich  blue  and  white  flowers  are  very 
striking  and  everyone  admires  them.  In  C. 
gigantea  we  have  a  bolder  plant  in  every  way 
and  flowers  of  a  beautiful  soft  lavender  shade. 
In  C.  AUeni  the  foliage  is  broader  and  more 
massive,  but  quite  distinct  from  all,  with  its 
charming  pale  sky-blue  and  rather  erect  flowers. 
All  these  delight  in  fairly  good  sandy  soil,  and 
beneath  deciduous  shrubs  and  the  like  are 
wondrously  pleasing  aad  bright  in  the  dull  days 
of  winter. — E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
TuKTEU  Pansies.— The  inability  to  determine 
exactly  where  they  were  to  go  prevented  the 
autumn  planting  of  Tufted  Pansies,  and  con- 
sequently this  particular  work,  usually  performed 
in  October,  is  only  just  (February  21)  finished. 
I  never  remember  better  plants  ;  some  of  the 
stronger  growers,  as  Annie  King,  Edina,  and  a 
seedling  from  White  Swan,  would  hardly  go  into 
a  4-inch  pot.  The  wonderful  difference  between 
plants  from  these  August  cuttings  and  those  ob- 
tained by  division  of  the  old  stock  is  very  marked, 
and  if  an  early  season  and  quality  of  flower  are 
two  features  to  be  considered,  one  may  safely 
advocate  the  plants  from  an  early  batch  of 
cuttings  ;  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  flower  in  question  is  one  of  the 
perennials  that  should  be  propagated  in  this  way. 
The  position  assigned  this  year  to  these  Pansies  is 
some  long,  rather  narrow  borders  that  have  been 
usually  filled  with  dwarf  annual  bedding  plants, 
such  as  dwarf  Pelargoniums  and  Ageratums, 
Lobelias,  &c.,  but  I  fancy  the  plants  chosen  as 
substitutes  will  make  a  better  arrangement  and, 
if  necessary,  a  permanent  one.  Occasional  clumps 
of  such  taller  plants  as  white  and  crimson  Antir- 
rhinums, light  and  dark  Pentstemons  and  scarlet 
Lobelia  were  first  planted,  and  the  Pansies  filled 
in  around  them.  The  colours  embrace  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  very  pale  lilac,  lavender,  rose, 
blue,  and  light  and  dark  purple  from  that,  to  my 
thinking,  best  of  white  bedders,  White  Swan,  to 
the  dark  Mrs.  Bellamy  and  The  Mearns.  The 
yellow  and  primrose  varieties  are  reserved  for 
another  place.  The  Violetta  type  is  not  grown  ; 
I  do  not  find  them  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as 
some  of  the  stronger  varieties,  nor  do  they  furnish 
the  wonderful  wealth  of  bloom  that  we  get  on 
sorts  like  White  Swan,  Bullion,  Favourite  and 
Lilias.  As  soon  as  a  little  spent  Mushroom  or  peat 
moss  manure  is  available  I  shall  give  a  mulching 
of  this.  It  is  a  great  help  if  the  spring  and  early 
summer  prove  hot  and  dry.  Whilst  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Tufted  Pansies  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
as  to  the  line  adopted  towards  them  in  the  event 
of  the  suggestion  made  in  last  week's  Garden 
becoming  an  accomplished  fact,  viz.,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  National  Pansy  Society  worthy  the 
name.  There  are  two  points  especially  worth 
attention  ;  first,  the  insistence  in  this  section  on 
the  preservation  of  the  true  tufted  type.  The 
writer  of  the  article  referred  to  above  mentions 
the  fact  that  any  amount  of  good  seedlings  could 
be  annually  introduced  to  notice,  really  good 
flowers.  This  is  doubtless  cjuite  true,  but  the 
point  in  question  is,  that  however  good  they  may 
be  from  a  flower  standpoint,  they  should  not 
be  introduced  to  commerce  as  tufted  Pansies 
if  their  habit  will  not  justify  their  assumption 
of  the  name.  If  we  look  along  the  list 
of  names  already  in  catalogues  and  test  each  on 
the  principle  that  should  accurately  bear  out  the 
name,  the  power  of  self-propagation  by  root 
division,  we  find  that  very  many  either  fail  alto- 
gether or  only  assert  it  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
I  am  not  writing  disparagingly  of  these  varieties  ; 
they  are  handsome  in  flower  and  have  a  long  sus- 
tained season,  but  I  would  class  them  alone. 
Again,  careful  trials  as  to  the  fixity  of  colour 
should  accompany  or  rather  follow  the  multiplica- 
tion of  varieties.  I  do  not  know  how  northern 
growers  with  a  cooler  climate  fare  in  this  matter, 
but  here  in    the  south  this  fixity  of  colour  is 


against  the  very  extensive  planting  of  Tufted 
Pansies  in  great  variety,  although  it  does  not 
fortunately  apply  either  to  the  true  selfs,  or  where 
given  two  shades  the  one  is  clear  and  distinct  and 
predominates  to  a  great  extent.  When  we  come, 
however,  to  flowers  where  the  mixture  is  not  so 
clearly  defined  or  the  colour  is  somewhat  un- 
decided it  is  a  different  matter.  Let  anyone  go 
to  beds  of,  say,  Lilias,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Rosine,  or  Duchess  of  Fife  after  a  considerable 
spell  of  hot,  dry  weather,  and  the  chances  are  that 
on  each  of  the  beds  no  two  flowers  would  be  found 
the  same ;  all  run  out  into  a  very  much  paler  shade. 
It  is  of  no  great  consequence  when  they  are  to  be 
mixed  up  together  indifferently,  but  when  shaded 
down  alone,  in  blocks  of  different  colours  or  used 
as  a  contrast  to  other  things  this  loss  of  colour  is 
to  be  deplored. 

Phloxes. — The  Phloxes  were  to  have  gone  out 
to-day,  but  1.3°  and  17°  of  frost  respectively  on 
the  23rd and  24th  have  stopped  plantingoperations. 
It  is  true  the  sun  has  sufficient  power  to  thaw  the 
ground  by  mid-day,  but  the  surface  is  sticky  and 
hardly  workable.  The  Phloxes,  both  the  early 
and  later  sections,  are  always  increased  by  division, 
a  mode  of  propagation  by  which,  if  a  large  stock 
is  not  required,  good  plants  are  secured  more  ex- 
peditiously than  in  any  other  way.  If  a  bit  of 
mulch  is  thrown  over  a  few  clumps  early  in  the 
winter,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  advent  of  hard 
frost,  the  said  clumps  can  be  lifted  fome  time  in 
January  and  divided,  reserving  the  strongest 
pieces  with  a  nice  bit  of  root  to  each.  The.se  can 
either  be  placed  in  3-inch  pots  or  dibbled  into  soil 
in  a  cold  frame.  In  either  case  I  like  to  wrap  a 
bit  of  damp  moss  round  the  roots,  and  then  if  one 
wants  to  get  them  out  rather  early  all  can  be 
lifted  intact  without  injury  to  the  young  growth. 
Phloxes,  unless  required  for  show,  when  they 
have  to  be  staked  and  if  necessary  receive  a 
little  protection,  do  not  require  staking,  especially 
those  of  later  introduction.  Despite  the  fact  that 
so  much  flner  spikes  and  individual  flowers  have 
been  obtained,  a  much  more  sturdy  habit  and  ad- 
ditional size  and  strength  of  flower-stem  are  also 
added,  which  bear  up  the  extra  sized  flowers 
bravely.  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  exposed  situa- 
tions or  in  rough  stormy  weather,  it  is  necessary 
to  stake.  This  same  question  of  staking  is,  by  the 
way,  an  important  feature  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  The  time  is  not  far  past  when  nearly 
everything  had  to  be  staked,  and  if  growth  was 
somewhat  weakly  the  borders  presented  an  appear- 
ance not  unlike  a  field  of  Hop  poles.  This  is 
happily  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  accepted  rule  being 
only  to  stake  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
said  stakes  to  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with 
strength ;  the  very  best  materials  are  Bamboos  for 
the  smaller  and  half-inch  round  iron  for  the  taller 
subjects. 

Pinks. — Possessing  excellent  qualifications,  in 
perfect  hardiness,  in  very  free-flowering  proper- 
ties, and  in  always  covering  the  ground  with  a 
dense  mass  of  fresh,  handsome  foliage,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  Pinks  in  variety  are  not  used  more 
extensively,  especially  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
with  their  large  Carnation-like  flowers.  Either 
as  an  edging  or  in  bold  clumps  here  and  there 
towards  the  front  of  borders  they  are  very  effective, 
and  once  planted  they  can  remain  until  they 
are  inclined  to  go  a  bit  ragged  ;  biennial  renewal 
is,  however,  probably  advisable.  The  newer 
varieties  do  not  strike  so  readily  from  cuttings  ; 
at  least  I  seemed  to  have  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  failures  than  was  the  case  with  the  old 
white  and  pheasant-eyed  sorts,  and  for  that  rea- 
son have  resorted  to  layering  when  I  want  to 
form  new  beds.  This  mode  of  propagation  is  de- 
cidedly more  tedious,  but  it  is  a  question  if  the 
end  does  not  justify  the  means,  grand  plants  with 
a  perfect  mass  of  fibre  being  thereby  available  by 
the  end  of  September.  They  are  very  nice  for 
furnishing  occasional  beds  in  nooks  of  shrubberies 
not  far  from  the  margin  of  walks,  a  mass  of 
Ernest  Ladhams,  Snowflake,  Her  Majesty,  Anne 
Boleyn,  or  Snowdon  suddenly  encountered  pre- 
senting a  very  pleasing  feature.  The  surface  of 
such  beds  may  be  broken,  if  it  is  deemed  advis. 
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able,  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  well-furniehed 
plants  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  Kotinosporae. 
The  introduction  of  the  Pinks  into  such  places, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  not  possible  if  rabbits  are 
allowed  access.  E.  Bukkell. 

Clanmonl. 


EREMURI. 

Aftkr  reading  the  excellent  article  on  Ererauri 
(page  331)  it  struck  me  that  the  difficulties  of 
cultivating  these  magnificent  hardy  plants 
therein  mentioned  might  debar  many  who  would 
like  to  try  them.  I  have  found  them  do  equally 
well  in  an  ordinary  border  as  in  a  prepared  bed. 
Having  grown  the  specimens  from  which  the 
coloured  plate  was  drawn,  it  might  interest 
your  readers  if  I  give  a  few  details  of  their  cul- 
ture to  supplement  Mr.  Goldring's  remarks. 

Raising  from  Seed. 

Good  fresh  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  pan 
of  light  soil  and  set  out  in  the  open  will  begin 
germinating  in  less  than  a  month,  and  the  tiny 
spears  will  continue  piercing  through  the  earth 
till  all  have  come  up.  The  pan  should  be  win- 
tered in  a  cold  frame,  but  it  will  soon  be  ob- 
served that  many  of  the  young  plants  are  ripen- 
ing off.  One  would  imagine  something  was 
wrong,  but  all  is  going  well,  the  season  of  life 
above  ground  the  first  year  lasting  only  a  month 
or  two.  About  May  the  small  fleshy  roots  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  pan  and  planted  in  a  bed  of 
sandy  soil  where  protection  in  the  severest 
weather  may  be  given  in  winter.  Each  year  the 
young  plants  ripen  off  their  leaves  later  and 
start  to  grow  later  than  they  did  in  the  first 
year  or  so  of  their  existence.  Every  summer 
they  should  be  transplanted  till  about  the 
eighth  season  after  sowing  the  blooming  stage 
will  have  arrived.  The  first  two  years  the  roots 
go  straight  down,  but  after  that  they  assume  a 
horizontal  growth  and  radiate  from  the  crown. 
I  have  noticed  that  new  roots  are  formed  every 
year,  the  old  ones  decaying  and  falling  away. 
Professor  Foster  grows  these  in  his  exposed 
borders  in  his  wonderful  hill  garden  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire apparently  with  the  greatest  ease, 
the  plants  actually  developing  into  clumps  in 
the  ordinary  soil.  Here  in  moi.st,  alluvial  soil 
they  appear  quite  at  home.  Surely  these  are 
conditions  opposite  enough  for  all  to  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  them. 

The  following  notes  about  their  culture  are 
quite  sulticient :  Transplant  every  year  into 
good  fresh  soil.  The  plants  may  raniain  (Jut  of 
the  ground,  which  does  them  good  if  covered 
over  with  half-dry  cocoa-nut  fibre,  but  they 
should  never  be  out  of  the  soil  after  the  middle 
(f  August.  Choose  a  position  free  from 
draughts,  and  do  not  let  the  flower-spike  get 
frozen  when  rising  from  the  centre  in  April  and 
May.  Xever  plant  anything  or  disturb  the 
ground  for  at  least  3  feet  on  either  side  of  a 
good  root  of  Eremurus.  Especially  does  this 
apply  to  the  large  fonns  of  robustus,  as  nobilis, 
ElwesianuR,  a  strong  root  of  these  being  often 
:i  feet  in  diameter,  like  a  huge  star-fish.  Lastly, 
carefully  stake  the  spikes  as  they  advance,  and 
the  wonderful  display  of  flowers  will  amply  re- 
ward anyone  for  his  pains.  One  flowering  speci- 
men of  E.  robustus  nobilis  yielded  from  setd  in 
one  year  200  plants.  Of  these  100  grew  to 
flowering  size,  and  this  with  ordinary  care  : 
hence,  before  long  they  will  be  more  plentiful, 
but,  I  fear,_never  much  cheaper,  owing  to  the 
cost  and  time  of  production  of  a  flowerin" 
specimen.  The  green-flowered  species  should 
be  avoided,  namely,  caucasicu.s  and  spectabilis, 
as  there  is  nothing  beautiful  about  them.  As 
showing  the  tenacity  of  life  of  the  Eremurus. 


once  a  plant  was  sent  me  the  crown  and  roots 
of  which  had  been  cut  by  the  spade  righ*; 
through  the  centre.  By  placing  the  two  pieces 
together,  tying  and  carefully  planting,  a  good 
firm  root  was  taken  out  the  next  year. — M. 
Pkichard,  Cliristchurch. 

— —  I  should  think  that  Mr.  Goldring  is 
((uite  right  when  he  says  about  Eremuri,  "  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  these  plants  are  like 
Lilies  ;  they  grow  well  without  much  trouble 
in  some  localities,  while  in  others  all  the  atten- 
tion one  can  bestow  on  them  is  thrown  away." 
Several  of  them  have  condescended  to  live  and 
blossom  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty about  them  for  long  together,  and  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement.  The  garden  of  all 
gardens  in  which  they  may  be  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  is  that  of  Professor  Foster  at  Shelford, 
near  Cambridge.  I  was  never  more  amazed  at 
anything  of  the  sort  in  my  life  than  I  was  when 
I  saw  them  last  spring.  Not  Central  Asia  itself 
could  be  more  to  their  taste  than  what  they  have 
there.  The  luxuriance  and  the  size,  the  beauty 
and  the  number  of  these  magnificent  plants  were 
fairly  astonishing.  I  have  had  Eremurus  robustus 
as  high  as  8  feet,  or  more  I  think,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  but  that  is  nothing  to  a  whole  army  of 
Eremurus  himalaicus,  etc.,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  a  most  flourishing  state.  I  remember  saying 
to  Professor  Foster,  "  What  is  the  explanation  of 
all  this?"  and  his  answer  was,  "A  hot  or  a  dry 
([  do  not  exactly  remember  which  word  he  used) 
summer ; "  and  of  course  that  is  right,  and  it 
would  be  presumptive  to  question  any  one  of  his 
utterances;  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  if  the 
whole  secret  is  there.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hot  place  in  summer,  and  yet  no 
Eremurus  likes  it  so  well  as  the  garden  at  Shel- 
ford. I  cannot  help  half  fancying,  with  Mr. 
Goldring,  that  there  is  some  deep  and  more  re- 
condite reason  which  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  at 
all  for  the  prosperity  of  these  Eremuri.  Given 
heat  or  dryness  in  summer,  just  as  Professor 
Foster  says,  my  question  still  is,  what  more  is 
required  to  ensure  success,  not  for  one  year,  but 
jear  after  year,  in  a  regular  line?  If  the  plants 
had  the  power  of  locomotion  and  choice  given  to 
them,  I  think  I  could  lure  away  some  of  Professor 
Foster's  Irises  to  put  their  trust  in  my  care,  but 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single  Eremurus 
would  move  an  inch  to  come  to  me. — Henry 
EwBANK,  Dartmouth. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  are  all  selfs, 
for  I  have  intentionally  omitted  all  striped,  flaked, 
or  parti-coloured  varieties  as  having  a  decided  ob- 
jection to  them,  for  to  my  idea  they  possess  no 
beauty,  neither  on  the  plant  nor  cut.  My  im- 
pression of  Sweet  Peas  is  (universal  favourites  as 
they  are)  that  they  are  ditKcult  to  place  as  decora- 
tive objects  in  the  flower  garden  or  borders,  and 
are  only  really  effective  in  long  rows,  and  an  occa- 
sional clump,  in  the  kitchen  garden,  grown  and 
staked  like  cooking  Peas.  I  also  think  they 
are  best  grown  in  separate  colours.  On  light, 
hungry  soil  I  find  it  necessary  to  cut  wide  trenches, 
incorporating  thoroughly  with  the  soil  a  plentiful 
supply  of  [lowerful  nitrogenous  artificial  manure. 
Good  cow  manure  in  the  bottom  would  be  advan- 
tageous, but  such  is  not  available  here.  Sow 
thinly  and  stake  firmly.  Stout  stakes  6  feet  out  of 
the  ground  are  preferable,  as  when  the  haulm 
reaches  the  top  of  these  they  bend  over  gradually 
and  naturally,  and  continue  blooming  until  late 
in  the  season,  and  the  autumn  storms  take  less 
effect  on  them  thus  than  where  taller  stakes  are 
employed  ;  besides,  the  blooms  are  more  come-at- 
able.  Of  course,  careful  and  constant  attention 
is  given  them  in  the  matter  of  thorough  watering, 
frequent  sprinklings  of  a  reliable  fertiliser,  mulch- 
ing, and  cutting  all  blooms  before  they  seed.  For 
early  blooms,  sowing  in  heat  in  pots  must  be 
adopted,  but  thin  planting  must  be  done.  When 
sufficiently  hardened,  clumps  of  four  or  five  plants 
quite  a  foot  apart  will  be  thick  enough.  1  have 
but  little  faith  in  the  dwarfing  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
fear  it  is  an  "improvement"  (?)  in  the  wrong 
direction,  as  I  think  they  lose  character  thereby  ; 
nevertheless,  I  am  giving  the  much-belauded 
Cupid  a  trial.  J.  R. 

The  Gardens,  Tan-y  bwh-h. 


SWEET  PEAS. 
Several  inquiries  having  been  made  of  late 
in  The  Garden  as  to  the  best  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  being 
good  in  their  respective  colours  and  selected  from 
many  varieties.  In  whites  I  find  none  to  beat 
Emily  Henderson  and  Blanche  Burpee,  and  the 
same  applies  to  Splendour,  Her  Majesty  and  Prin- 
cess Beatrice  as  light  rosy  pinks ;  while  Mrs. 
(iladstone,  together  with  Mrs.  Sankey,  are  paler, 
a  beautiful  pink  shading  over  a  cold  waxy  white 
— two  exquisite  varieties.  Why  Mrs.  Sankey  was 
ever  put  forward  as  a  pure  white  is  unaccountable. 
Countess  of  Radnor  produces  fine  large  blooms, 
pale  lavender  in  colour,  a  perfect  gem.  I  see 
some  seedsmen  make  Princess  May  a  synonym  of 
it,  but  here  they  are  not  so,  and  the  former  is  the 
better,  the  colour  clearer,  without  the  mauve  tint 
running  through  it.  Captain  of  the  Blues  is  well 
named,  a  fine  variety,  decided  in  colour.  Of 
scarlets,  I  have  failed  as  jet  to  find  any  to  sur- 
pass Scarlet  Invincible  when  well  grown,  but  have 
hopes  this  year  may  reveal  a  brighter  kind  with 
larger  blooms.  In  purple  I  have  a  good  strain,  un- 
named, that  answers  my  purpose.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  above  are  too  expensive  for  many  of 
us  to  grow  on  an  extensive  scale,  so,  where  the 
demand  for  cut  blooms  is  heavy,  recourse  has  to 
be  had  to  separate  colours,  unnamed,  which  are 
cheaper  and  can  be  bought  in  bulk.  Given 
thoroughly  good  cultivation,  they  prove  useful  (if 
smaller  blooms)  for  ordinary  decoration,  while  the 
choicer  varieties  can  be  used  for  special  purposes. 


Cyclamen  coum. — This  is  one  of  the  few 
flowers  that  open  during  the  winter.  I  have  the 
white  form  of  this  blooming  very  freely  in  front 
of  the  abbey  now  (February  12j.  It  is  growing 
amongst  the  roots  of  a  Pyrus  japonica,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know  how  it  obtains  sup- 
port, as  the  position  is  very  dry.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted more  of  these  hardy  Cyclamens  are 
not  seen,  as  they  will  grow  in  very  dry  spots  under 
trees,  kc.  The  autumn  blooming  kinds  thrive  in 
the  shade  amongst  the  grass.  Even  when  they 
are  not  in  bloom  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  Cycla- 
mens are  highly  ornamental  and  useful  for  asso- 
ciating with  other  flowers. — J.  (.'.,  Fon/e  Abbey. 

This    is   now   blossoming  freely   in    pane 

in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew,  and  in  greater 
numbers  in  cold  frames  in  Messrs.  Barr's  nur- 
sery at  Long  Ditton.  The  vivid  colouring  as 
seen  in  the  sturdy  little  blossoms  raised  above 
their  amiile  foliage  produces  quite  a  jileasing  re- 
sult, and  recalls  to  our  mind  the  rich  collection 
of  these  things  that  for  j-ears  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Atkins  at 
Painswick.  In  this  uniijue  garden  many  choice 
things  were  to  be  found  apparently  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  none  more  perfectly  happy  and  at 
home  than  these  Cyclamens. 

Saxlfraga  apiculata. — This  is  the  most  cor- 
rect name,  I  believe,  of  the  plant  that  has  many 
a  time  and  oft  figured  under  the  names  of  luteo- 
purpurea  and  Frederic!  Augusti.  By  the  former 
name  I  obtained  plants  from  Messrs.  Backhouse 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  among  the 
earliest  to  bloom  ;  frequently,  if  placed  in  frames, 
it  will  develop  its  flowers  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  year.  The  flowers  are  numerous  and  pro- 
duced in  profusion  for  several  weeks.  In  colour 
they  are  pale  yellow  or  primrose.  It  is  one  of 
the  easiest  to  cultivate  and  will  soon  grow  into 
large  patches.  When  desiring  to  plant  large 
groups  of  it  I  have  occasionally  rooted  cuttings 
of  this  species  by  the  hundred,  these  in  a 
couple  of  seasons  making  excellent  plants.  These 
plants  delight  in  much  more  liberty  for  their 
roots  than  is  contained  in  a  .'?-inch  ])0t,  but  given 
freedom,  if  only  on  level  ground,  many  of  the 
kinds  make  surprising  headway  and  flower  in 
proportion. — E.  J. 
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MIXED  HARDY  PLA.Nr  BORDERS. 
If  well  and  carefully  arranged  in  the  first  in- 
stanc3,  the  border  of  mixed  hardy  plants  should 
be  gay  with  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  At  the  present  time  there  is  abund- 
ance of  material  to  select  from  both  as 
regards  variety  of  form  and  colour.  And  what 
is  of  equal,  even  if  not  of  greater,  importance 
is  that  no  season  of  the  year  is  so  well  suited  to 
tran.splanting  the  majority  of  things  as  the 
earliest  days  of  spring.  This  remark  is  more 
than  usually  applicable  at  the  present  moment, 
because  the  ground  was  never  in  better  working 
condition,  an  item  of  considerable  import  in 
itself.  In  saying  so  much  I  am  well  aware  that 
a  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  pots  all  the  year  round. 
This  is  only  too  true,  and  too  often,  alas,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  plants  themselves,  for  fre- 
quently one  ground  root  is  worth  half-a-dozen 
of  the  starvelings  known  as  "established  plants 


Iberis,  Sweet  Williams,  Hepaticas,  many  dwarf 
Campanulas,  Anemone  fulgens,  A.  sylvestris, 
A.  nemorosa  in  variety,  and  A.  blanda,  a  lovely 
plant  in  a  moist  spot.  Room  should  also 
be  afforded  to  Auriculas,  and  spaces  reserved 
for  an  assortment  of  select  Daffodils,  Fritil- 
laries  and  so  on,  to  be  planted  at  the  right  time. 
A  few  taller  plants  for  the  next  row  should  in- 
clude such  Irises  as  nudicaulis,  pumila,  olbien- 
sis.  Phlox  ovata.  Aster  alpinus  and  superbus, 
Aquilegia  glandulosa  and  cterulea,  Lenten  Roses, 
Saxifraga  granulata  plena,  Megasea  cordifolia 
purpurea.  Ilere  may  also  be  positions  for 
Crown  Imperials,  Lilium  pyrenaicum,  L.  pom- 
ponium  verum  and  others  of  dwarf  character. 
Behind  these  should  appear  Pyrethrums  (single 
and  double),  the  taller  German  Irises  such  as 
Dr.  Bernice  and  Mme.  Chereau,  double  crimson 
P;eonies,  Dictamnus,  Doronicums,  Day  Lilies, 
Aster  acris,  A.  Amellus  bessarabicus.  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  Tiger  Lilies,  Galtonia,  Gaillardias, 


A  mixed  border. 


Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  pliotograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Martin, 
Boumbrook  Hall,  Birmingham. 


in  pots."  During  the  month  of  March  the 
majority  of  hardy  plants  can  be  lifted  and 
transplanted  without  scarcely  feeling  the  shift 
at  all,  and  it  is  such  as  these  that  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  give  a  speedy  return  for 
the  outlay  entailed.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration gives  an  excellent  idea  of  a  mixed  bor- 
der of  hardy  plants  of  a  kind  that  must  be  of 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  of  a  type  well  suited 
to  the  amateur  in  the  villa  garden,  but  which 
in  the  present  instance  has  a  broad  central 
grass  path  in  lieu  of  the  usual  gravel  path,  bor 
ders  bsing  planted  on  either  side.  Such 
borders  as  these  may  be  made  gay  from  the 
earliest  opening  of  the  year  with  such  things 
as  the  winter  Aconite  and  Snowdrops,  such 
as  G.  nivalis  and  G.  Elwesi,  Leucojum  vernura, 
Scilla  sibirica  and  bifolia.  Crocuses,  and  the 
Chionodoxas,  especially  Lucilite  and  sarden- 
sis,  so  arranged  that  they  may  appear  through 
tufts  of  Aubrietia,  the  alpine  Phloxes  or 
similar  dwarf  subjects.  Other  things  suited  to 
the  front  may  include  Gentiana  acaulis,  Pbiks, 


Gladioli  of  the  gandavensis  and  Lemoinei 
groups,  P;i?ouies  in  variety,  Rudbeckias,  Sca- 
biosa  caucasica  and  many  more,  bringing  up 
the  background  with  the  taller  Sunflowers, 
Harpaliuras,  Delphiniums,  Hollyhocks,  Trito- 
mas,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Phloxes,  .Tapan  Anemones,  Bocconia 
cordata,  tall  Campanulas  and  the  like. 

By  inserting  an  occasional  rustic  pole  or  the 
like,  some  climbing  Roaes  or  Clematises  may  be 
added,  or,  better  still,  if  not  too  wide,  a  charm- 
ing archway  may  stretch  over  the  grass  path- 
way from  border  to  border,  and  thus  give  to 
these  climbing  plants  special  opportunities  to 
display  their  many  charms  to  advantage,  and 
their  owner  a  long  season  of  floral  beauty  and 
pleasure.  E.  J. 

Ornamental  Grasses. — It  is  surprising  these 
are  not  more  often  met  with,  especially  where 
much  vase  furnishing  and  table  decoration  are  the 
rule  during  the  autumn.  Many  of  the  lighter 
forms  of  ornamental  Grasses  add  much  grace  to 


certain  flowers,  which  even  when  arranged  with 
Fern  fronds  and  other  foliage  have  a  somewhat 
heavy  appearance.  In  warm  soils  seed  of  some 
varieties  may  be  sown  in  May  in  the  open  garden, 
and  fully-developed  heads  result  by  September, 
but  I  have  found  it  best  to  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  in 
March  or  April  in  rough  boxes  or  pans,  placing 
the  same  in  an  intermediate  house  and  removing 
to  cooler  quarters  when  half  an  inch  high,  and 
finally  hardening  off  in  a  cold  frame,  thinning 
out  the  seedlings  freely  at  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
crowding  causing  wholesale  decay.  At  the  end 
of  May  transplanting  may  take  place,  a  north 
border  being  a  suitable  place,  as  in  hot,  dry  posi- 
tions these  Grasses  often  collapse  altogether.  If 
lifted  from  the  boxes  carefully  and  watered  home 
after  transplanting,  they  will  generally  take  care 
of  themselves.  Those  enumerated  below  will  be 
found  excellent  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  and 
for  cutting  and  drying  for  a  similar  purpose  dur- 
ing winter :  Lagurus  ovatus,  Briza  minima,  B. 
geniculata  (fine  for  bouquets),  Agrostis  laxifolia 
and  Uniola  latifolia,  the  last  being  especially 
graceful  and  pretty. — J.  C. 


WATER   PLANTS. 


As  one  who  has  had  much  success  with  water 
plants  of  many  varieties  I  fail  to  see  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  Mr.  Easter  (.Jan.  22,  p.  1-tG) 
should  not  meet  with  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  many  aquatic  plants  under  the  conditions 
which  he  has  there  described.  Certainly  he 
should  not  fail  with  a  number  of  native  and 
other  species  of  distinct  characteristics  and  with 
charming  flowers,  but  as  he  particularly  men- 
tions Nymphfcas,  the  glory  of  our  water  gardens, 
he  may,  I  think,  rest  assurred  that  there  are 
no  circumstances  likely  to  deter  him  from  com- 
mencing their  cultivation.  The  fact  that  his 
pond  is  supplied  and  maintained  by  surface 
drainage  I  do  not  think  detrimental  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  hybrid  Nymphseas,  thoroughly 
convinced  though  I  am  as  to  the  unsuitable 
nature  of  other  systems  and  sources  of  supply, 
and  for  these  reasons,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
surface  water  would  no  doubt  be  thoroughly 
atirated  before  its  entrance  into  this  pond,  thus 
having  little  influence  in  reducing  the  tempe- 
rature of  water  already  contained  therein  ;  and 
secondly,  that,  unless  during  an  excessively  wet 
season,  the  average  rainfall  during  the  growing 
season  of  Nympha^as  would  scarcely  be  sufficient 
to  have  any  similar  influence.  The  one  impor- 
tant point  to  consider  in  endeavouring  to  afford 
these  Nymphieas  congenial  conditions  is  how 
best  to  nurse  the  eft'ects  of  all  possible  sun-heat. 
With  a  pond  of  the  dimensions  named  by  Mr. 
Easter  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  a  re- 
presentative collection  of  aquatics,  and  if  it  is 
intended  to  plmt  such  a  collection,  I  would 
advise  that  the  north  side  of  the  pond  be  re- 
served for  the  taller  sijecies,  Cyperus,  Poa, 
Typha,  Butomus,  &c. ,  so  that  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  entrance  of  sunshine  upon  the 
southern  front.  These  taller  species  might  be 
interspersed  with  smaller  growing  and  distinct 
things — Sparganiumramosum,AlismaPlantago, 
Pontederia,  Acorus  japonica  var.  The  Zebra 
Rush  might  be  admitted,  too,  but  I  do  not  find 
its  variegation  constant.  If  it  is  intended  to 
plant  a  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  Nym- 
phtea  and  other  floating  aquatics,  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  reserve  the  centre  of  the  pond  to 
those  species  of  distinct  foliage  without  par- 
ticularly striking  flowers,  such  as  Nuphar  ad- 
vena,  N.  sagittajfolia,  N.  Kalmiana  and  the 
common  species,  reserving  positions  nearer  the 
eye  for  the  finer  species  and  hybrids.  If  Mr. 
Easter  does  not  contemplate  planting  all  the 
obtainable  hybrids  at  present,  I  will  name  a  few 
of  the  best  of  them  and  of  the  species,  which 
are  very    reasonable   in   price  :    N.    Marliacea 
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Chromatella  (ihis  Lily  is,  I  think,  the  most  ac- 
comnuiaatiiig  as  yet,  and  is  very  prolific  in 
possibilities  of  increase),N.  M.  albida,  rosrji  and 
carnea,  N.  Lajdekeri  rosea,  N.  sulphurea 
granditiora,  N.  odorata  and  varieties,  including 
caroliuiana,  also  N.  pygm;i-a  and  helveola. 
The  last-named  hybrid  is  suited  with  a  little 
more  water  and  ought  to  be  near  the  edge, 
so  that  one  can  fully  apiireciate  its  charming 
little  flowers.  I  should  certainly,  if  a  few 
only  of  the  Lilies  are  required  for  an  initial 
planting,  procure  these  hybrids  in  preference  to 
particufar  species,  for  their  great  superiority  is 
shown  in  the  continuance  of  their  flowering 
period.  I  really  believe  that,  given  an  artificial 
heating  medium,  the  hybrid  Nymph;eas  would 
never  rest.  Only  this  week,  in  cleaning  out 
a  tank  containing  a  number  of  them,  I  was  .sur- 
prised to  note  their  activity,  for  beneath  the 
decaying  foliage,  killed  by  the  sharp  frosts  of 
October  last,  there  were  flowers  developed  and 
numerous  buds,  also  newl3--developsd  foliage, 
while  in  the  same  place  species,  alba  rosea  to 
wit,  were  comparatively  dormant. 

The  southern  front  of  the  pond  would  be 
most  suitable  for  such  charming  things  as 
Sagittarias  in  variety,  the  Water  Arum  (Oron- 
tium  a(iuaticum).  Bog  Bean  in  shallow  water  or 
muddy  margin,  the  Bog  Arum  in  a  similar 
position,  also  Calthas  in  variety.  Respecting 
Sagittarias,  I  would  advise  Mr.  Eisterto  forego 
that  fine  species  niontevidensis,  for  I  find  it 
only  half-hardy,  yet  a  beautiful  thing  if  given 
the  winter  shelter  indoors  which  it  requires. 
Some  vendors  are  not  particular  in  advising  of 
this  drawback.  There  are  other  dainty  little 
native  aquatics  eminently  suitable  for  growing 
amongst  Xymphreas,  but  to  see  their  beauties 
they  would  be  best  kept  near  the  forepart  of 
the  pond.  Of  these  none  perhaps  is  prettier  than 
the  lowly  little  Frog-bit  (Hydrocharis  Morsus- 
ranje).  Villarsia  nympha;oides,  being  of  stoloni- 
ferous  character,  requires  room  to  ramble  and 
is  extremely  attractive.  The  Water  Violet, 
too  (Hottonia  palustris),  also  the  Water  Ranun- 
culus would  be  most  acceptable  in  affording 
variety  and  interest.  Others  of  our  native 
species  might  be  introduced  into  so  large  a 
water  space,  but  I  would  rather  incline  to  evade 
the  possibility  of  their  becoming  dense  among 
the  NymphiL'is.  Of  course,  no  list  of  aquatics 
would  be  complete  without  the  Water  Haw- 
thorn (Aponogeton),  I  should  say  the  mo.st 
accommodating  of  introduced  aquatics,  for 
literally  it  "does"  anywhere,  and  one  cannot 
have  too  much  of  it. 

In  planting  the  Nympha-as  and  Nuphars  I 
should  adopt  the  simplest  method.  Merely 
cut  a  good-sized  turf  as  a  platform,  so  to  speak, 
place  upon  it  the  root  and  cover  with  a  fairly 
rich  compost,  then  secure  around  it  a  layer  of 
Moss  or  hay  to  prevent  the  moving  of  soil  in 
letting  down  in  the  water  ;  afterwards  .slowly 
lower  into  its  position.  I  think  thi^  method 
facilitates  a  quicker  rooting  into  the  permanent 
position  than  the  basket  process. 

Respecting  the  possibility  of  golden  carp 
breeding,  it  would  be  necessary,  I  believe,  t" 
afford  a  bed  of  gravel  or  something  of  the  kind 
whereon  to  deposit  their  spawn.  I  have  failed 
to  notice  that  they  do  so  otherwif?e,  having 
many  of  them  in  tanks  not  affording  this  re- 
quirement. Some  of  these  fish  were  brought 
from  a  pond  with  a  gravel  bottom  in  which  they 
had  multiplied  a  hundredfold.— Maihom.O'. 

Although    my  claims  to  be   ore   of  the 

"experienced"  (see  p.  l-lti)  are  mo=t  slender,  1 
would  like  to  eoy  that  I  think  Mr.  Easter  might 
try  feme  Water  Lilies  in  his  pond  with  very  fair 
chance  of  success.  The  only  element  of  doubt  is 
the  fboUowness  of  the  water  in  Euch  a  cold  cli- 


mate as  Yorkshire  ;  but  I  should  imagine  that 
even  there  frost  will  not  penetrate  through  'A  feet 
of  water,  and  if  the  crowns  are  safe  in  winter  the 
small  depth  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  sum- 
mer. Nearer  the  edge  many  interesting  things 
might  be  grown,  such  as  Butomus,  Menyanthes, 
Aponogeton,  and  on  the  boggy  margins  various 
Spira-is,  Bamboos,  Calthas,  Carices,  Cypnpe- 
diums,  Gunnera,  Irie  Kampferi,  &c.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  gold  fieh  will  thrive,  but  am  not  so 
sure  that  thev  will  breed  ;  they  do,  I  believe,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  pond  in  the  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin. — G.  P. 


THE  TUFTED  PANSY. 
Tii.rr  the  Tufted  Pansy  is  eminently  suitable 
for  southern  gardens  is  now,  I  think,  an  esta- 
blished fact,  and  were  any  practical  proof 
necessary,  one  has  only  to  recall  the  charming 
display  made  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  July. 
At  this  meeting  representative  growers  (both 
amateur  and  professional)  met  in  friendly 
rivalry,  and  in  either  case  the  southerners  well 
held  their  own,  a  circumstance  that  showed  con- 
clusively that  although  the  Pansy  in  its  fancy  and 
show  forms  was  not  at  home  south  of  the  midlands, 
yet  the  tufted  varieties  bore  very  favourable  com- 
parison with  those  coming  from  the  north  ;  more- 
ever — what  is  of  greater  importance  perhap?  at  this 
exhibition— I  think  this  paiticularly  useful  and 
accommodating  flower  gained  a  number  of  new 
admirers.  Why  then,  I  would  venture  to  a^k, 
are  we  to  lose  the  advantage  of  a  society  which 
f  hould  by  its  fcstei  ing  care  still  further  pojiularise 
an  admittedly  graceful  flower  that  can  as  well  be 
cultivated  in  the  garden  of  the  peasant  as  of  the 
prince?  If  it  must,  be  that  the  London  Pansy 
and  Vi  da  Society  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  exist- 
ence, then  by  all  means  form  a  National  Pansy 
Society  such  as  Mr.  Crane  indicates  forthwith,  so 
that  the  interest  already  aroused  be  not  nipped  in 
the  bud,  but  further  stimulated  by  another  dis- 
play at  the  Palace  if  possible  even  on  a  larger 
scale  than  last  year. 

That  there  is  a  vast  section  of  the  public  who 
have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Tufted  Pansy  is 
evident,  but  a  large  number  of  these  would  no 
doubt,  by  the  aid  of  such  a  society  and  its  exhi- 
bition, take  up  its  culture.  That  something  in 
this  way  would  be  a  result  I  feel  convinced,  for 
only  last  season  a  garden  of  Tufted  Pansies  in  my 
own  neighbourhood  was  accidentally  visited  by  a 
distinguished  nurseryman,  who  confessed  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  more  charming  picture,  and  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  that  such  grand  results  were 
obtainable  from  the  modest  flower. 

Wokln;/.  W.  A.  Needs. 


THE    HOLLYHOCK. 

Efforts  to  continue  the  existence  of  named 
Hollyhocks  by  cuttings  seem  to  be  still  so  much 
handicapped  by  the  attacks  of  the  too  well- 
known  fungus,  that  were  we  entirely  dependent 
on  this  method  of  increase  it  is  feared  this  noble 
garden  plant  would  soon  die  out.  Happily,  it 
seeds  freely  when  plants  are  healthy  and  seed- 
lings are  easily  raised.  Seed  of  good  stocks  can 
readily  be  purchased,  and  although  the  flowers 
may  not  be  of  that  high  quality  which  usually 
distinguishes  the  blooms  of  named  varieties,  yet 
they  are  usually  of  very  good  double  form,  and 
the  colours  are  bright  and  pleasing.  If  we  cannot 
have  the  finest  of  florists'  forms,  at  least  noble 
spikes  of  bloom  commonly  come  from  seedlings. 
Usually  it  is  the  rule  to  sow  seed  in  pans  or 
boxes  so  soon  as  ripe,  the  seedlings  standing  in 
the  boxes  all  the  winter,  and  then  when  strong 
they  are  planted  out  into  borders  where  to 
bloom  in  the  spring.  From  such  plants  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  strong  stems  are 
thrown  up  late  in  the  season  and  good  spikes 
of  bloom  obtained.  Whether  so  or  not,  in  any 
case  the  following  summer  several  strong  stems 


are  developed  if  the  plants  are  left  untouched, 
but  it  is  good  practice  to  thin  out  the  growths 
early  in  the  spring  to  some  two  or  three  of  the 
stoutest,  and  thus  if  fewer  stems  be  thrown  up 
they  are  all  the  stronger  and  the  flowers  more 
enduring.  It  is  somewhat  a  pity  when  two  or 
three,  or,  as  sometimes  seen,  more  of  these 
branching  stems  are  bundled  all  together  to  one 
stout  stake,  as  the  fine  effect  otherwise  lor^ked 
for  is  sadly  marred.  Three  stems  tied  out  into 
a  triangle,  so  that  all  the  flowers  are  fully  ex- 
posed, make  a  noble  clump.  When  stems  run 
tall  it  is  wise  to  take  out  the  points  at  a  certain 
height,  say  0  feet,  because  they  are  then  saved 
from  unbecoming  top- heaviness.  The  lower  side 
branches  also  will  develop  and  bloom  longer  and 
later. 

Unless  seed  be  specially  desired  it  is  well  to 
cut  out  the  exhausted  flower-stems  so  soon  as 
the  bloom  is  over,  as  they  then  become  unsightly. 
Where  some  seed  is  desired  to  be  saved,  a  few 
of  the  stouter  pods  at  the  base  will  sufiice,  and 
the  stem  may  be  cut  down  close  to  them.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  place  a  few  plants  in  some 
nursery  ground  for  seed  production,  and  these 
would  not  only  have  the  spikes  topped,  but  also 
have  all  side  branches  removed.  To  secure 
strong  seedling  plants  for  next  year  it  is,  how- 
ever, undesirable  to  wait  untU  the  autumn  for 
fresh  seed.  A  sowing  may  be  made  at  once  in 
a  shallow  box  and  stood  in  a  frame  or  at  the 
end  of  April  be  sown  outdoors.  A  shallow 
broad  drill  a  few  yards  long  sown  thinly  will 
give  scores  of  seedlings,  and  these  may  be  lifted 
and  transplanted  into  the  borders  in  July. 
Hollyhocks  have  stout  fleshy  roots  that  strike 
deep  ;  therefore  some  care  should  be  taken  to 
transplant  them,  and  if  the  soil  be  dry  to  have 
them  watered  for  a  week  or  two  until  well  es- 
tablished. Such  plants  ordinarily  throw  up  the 
succeeding  year  one  stem  only,  but  generally  a 
stout  one,  making  a  tall  handsome  spike.  The 
following  year  the  plants  will  carry  several  if 
desired.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  worth 
while  allowing  plants  to  stand  after  the  second 
season's  blooming.  It  is  so  easy  to  raise  seedlings, 
and  these  usually  withstand  the  fungus  so  much 
better,  that  the  little  extra  labour  involved  is 
amply  repaid.  A.  D. 

Fuchsias. — Plants  that  have  so  far  been  win- 
tered in  cold  houses  or  corridors,  and  with  com- 
parative ease,  will  now  be  breaking  into  growth. 
It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  get  from  them  a  few 
stout  shoots  as  cuttings  ere  cutting  back  the  old 
branches,  if  that  has  not  already  been  done. 
When  that  pruning  is  done  in  the  early  winter, 
and  breaks  are  ever  so  good  in  the  spring,  usually 
all  the  best  shoots  are  then  needed  to  iurnish  the 
plants.  If  any  tops  be  taken  off  to  make  cuttings, 
at  least  the  shoots  should  have  become  6  inches 
long,  so  that  they  have  enough  of  base  left  to 
break  afresh.  Plants  wintered  in  an  unpruned 
state  usually  break  freely  from  every  leaf  joint,  so 
that  there  is  ample  choice  of  shoots  to  select  for 
cuttings,  and  then  when  the  young  branches  are 
cut  back  the  growth  of  the  new  shoots  is  stout 
and  rapid.  Fuchsias  bear  hard  pruning  remark- 
ably well,  but  the  roots  like  ample  pot  room  and 
feeding.  Such  plants  put  out  into  beds  make  a 
fine  show  during  the  summer.  As  Fuchsias  have 
again  become  so  popular  as  summer  bedding 
plants,  it  is  well  to  propagate  liberally  in  the 
early  spring,  growing  on  somewhat  freely,  pinch- 
ing as  needed  to  prevent  flowering,  indeed  keep- 
ing the  plants  all  the  season  at  work  in  making 
stout  growth,  so  that  fine  ones  4  feet  in  height 
are  produced  for  planting  out  the  following  sum- 
mer. As  Fuchsias  vary  according  to  variety, 
especially  in  habit  of  growth,  some  plants  may 
be  pinched  to  make  pyramids,  others  trained  into 
columnar  shape,  and  others  as  informal  standards. 
Tall  columnar  plants,  whether  in  large  pots  or 
turned  out  into  the  ground,  make  very  effective 
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objects  secured  to  stout  stakes.  It  is  surprising 
to  tind  how  long  Fuchsias  will  flower  if  kept  freely 
watered  and  decaying  blooms  pinched  off. — A.  D. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  JAPANESE  PERSIMMON. 

(diospyros  kaki  ) 
This  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Tomato, 
more  e.specially  a  round,  smooth  variety  like 
Acme.  The  flesh  resembles  that  of  an  Apricot, 
the  colour  also  being  similar.  The  fruit  when 
quite  ripe  is  delicious,  and  we  wonder  it  is  not 
more  often  grown  for  dessert  in  October,  a  time 
when  good  fruit  is  limited  in  quantity.  The 
flavour  is  richest  when  the  fruit  is  just  becom- 
ing over-ripe  ;  after  that  it  has  the  taste  of  a 
Medlar.  We  believe  the  Japanese  have  a  way 
of  drying  the  fruits  so  that  they  retain  their 
flavour  in  that  state,  being  similar  to  dried  Figs, 
but  with  a  tougher  flesh.  Mr.  Wilson  used  to 
grow  this  well  in  pots  in  his  orchard  house  at 


Henniker,  takes  on  a  pleasing  bronzy  shade  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  should  not  be 
gathered  until  the  fruit  commences  to  drop, 
otherwise  shrivelling  is  apt  to  set  in,  but  if  lefo  on 
the  tree  well  into  the  autumn  it  is  one  of  the  best 
keepers  of  any  of  the  larger  Apples. — J.  C. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.  —  I  (juite 
agree  with  all  that  "B."  says  in  his  note  on  p. 
Ill  of  The  Garden  as  to  the  value  of  this  fine 
early  Strawberry.  I  know  of  no  other  variety 
that  produces  such  a  prolusion  of  runners.  I  am 
generally  on  the  look-out  for  anything  likely  to 
be  an  improvement  on  existing  or  well-tried  varie- 
ties of  Strawberries,  and  as  a  rule  buy  in  a  few 
plants  for  trial  when  a  new  kind  is  introduced. 
Many,  I  must  admit,  never  get  beyond  the  trial 
stage,  as  they  do  not  come  up  to  my  standard,  but 
the  good  qualities  of  Royal  Sovereign  were  so 
apparent  when  first  given  a  trial,  that  it  was  at 
once  marked  for  propagation.  Having  only  a  few 
plants  and  being  anxious  to  fill  a  certain  plot 
of  ground  with  the  variety  in  question,  I  was 
rather  puzzled  to  know  how  it  was  to  be  accom- 
plished without  buying  in  more  plants.  All  doubts 
were,  however,  soon  set  at  rest,  as  the  stock  plants 
kept  producing  such  a  quantity  of  runners  that 
the  required  number  was  secured  by  the  end  of 


Diospyros  Kaki.    From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Willmott  in  Mr.  Banbury's  garden  at  Mortola. 


Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  and  the  trees  every 
year  produced  fine  crops  of  fruit.  Concerning 
the  fruit,  Mr.  Wilson  writes  as  follows  :  "  The 
plants  are  grown  in  an  orchard  house  and 
treated  like  the  ordinary  inmates.  The  fruit 
should  be  gathered  when  it  has  become  lich 
red,  but  not  eaten  then,  as  it  is  astiingent. 
Keep  it  in  the  fruit  room  for  some  time,  when 
it  will  become  soft  and  transparent  and 
have  a  sweet,  though  not  very  marked 
taste.  The  fruit  is  very  handsome  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  dinner  table."  Those  who  have  an 
orchard  house  would  do  well  to  grow  a  plant  or 
two,  as  the  fruit  would  be  welcome  during 
winter. 

Apple  Beinette  da  Canada. — This  Apple  is 
not,  I  think,  generally  grown,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
a  place  even  in  the  very  choicest  collections,  as  it 
is  not  only  an  excellent  variety  for  pies  and  sauce, 
but  early  in  the  new  year  is  worthy  of  the  dessert ; 
indeed  there  are  few  of  the  larger  sorts  of  Apples 
that  can  compare  with  it  in  the  latter  respect  so 
late  in  the  season.  Grown  as  an  espalier  it  pro- 
duces short  jointed  wood,  this  being  well  furnished 
with  spurs  and  bloom  buds.  The  fruit,  which  is 
somewhat  conical  in  shape,  favouring  in  fact  Lady 


August.  Even  after  this  they  continued  to  pro- 
duce runners,  but  they  were  cut  away  every  week, 
as  I  was  afraid  the  crowns  would  become  weakened. 
I  set  great  value  on  this  Strawberry.  It  is  an 
early  fruiter  and  the  quality  is,  moreover,  first  class. 
The  large-fruited,  insipid  Noble  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  it  for  flavour,  and  with  me  it  is 
quite  as  early  as  Noble,  it  having  ripened  on 
a  west  border  last  season  by  the  middle  of  May. 
Its  large,  bright  coloured,  cone-shaped  fruits  are 
very  handsome,  and  being  firm  in  texture  they 
travel  well.— A.  W. 

Grafting:  Pear  trees.  —If  you  have  any  un- 
profitable Pear  trees,  no  matter  how  large,  and  if 
^ound  and  thriving,  no  matter  how  old  (for  Pear 
trees  live  to  a  great  age),  head  them  back,  not  too 
near  the  trunk,  but  leave  spreading  branches  on 
which  to  insert  a  suflScient  quantity  of  grafts  to 
quickly  form  a  new  head.  Secure  strong  shoots 
of  last  season's  growth,  and  having  prepared  them 
in  the  proper  way  by  sloping  to  a  thin  edge  and 
slightly  paring  the  outer  rind,  slip  them  in  be- 
tween the  wood  and  bark  of  the  stock.  A  branch 
.3  inches  in  diameter  will  take  three  grafts,  while 
a  large  one  may  require  six.  Tie  in  tightly  with 
raffia  and  keep  out  the  air  with  clay,  which  if 
tied  on  also  will  aid  materially  in  securing  the 
grafts  against  high  winds  in  autumn.     The  clay 


must  be  removed  the  following  winter,  and  the 
trees  will  need  attention  for  a  few  years  in  thinning 
and  pruning  away  shoots  from  the  original  wood. 
The  force  of  sap  sends  up  vigorous  growth,  and 
in  two  years  the  tree  will  have  formed  a  flourish- 
ing head.  I  have  gathered  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
the  second  season  Irom  grafting  and  every  year 
afterwards.  — B. 

Apple  Normanton  Wonder. — This  Apple 
finds  much  favour  in  this  locality,  its  value  as  a 
long-keeping  and  highly  flavoured  variety  when 
cooked  having  been  well  proved.  The  tree  is  a 
great  bearer  when  once  it  settles  down  to  its 
work,  although  on  strong  soils  a  few  years  gener- 
ally elapse  before  it  fruits.  We  are  now  using  it 
in  the  kitchen,  and  find  that  when  subjected  to  a 
gentle  stewing  there  is  a  far  greater  quantity  of 
juice  than  is  found  in  the  majority  of  Apples. 
This  Apple  is  also  known  under  the  names  of 
Wellington  and  Uumelow's  Seedling  and  is  largely 
grown  m  South  Notts  for  market.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  plant  cooking  Apples  in  the  espalier 
form,  Normanton  Wonder  will  be  found  a  good 
one  for  the  purpose.  Some  years  since  I  planted 
a  tree  in  that  form,  and  although  it  failed  to  fruit 
for  several  seasons  it  now  yields  good  crops 
annually,  the  fruit  being  extra  fine  and  well 
coloured  and  highly  appreciated  for  tarts  in  the 
dining  room. — J.  0.,  Nolt-i. 

Marketing  fruit. — A  year  ago  I  had  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  some  Apricot  trees  which  were 
taking  up  valuable  space  on  a  south  wall  ;  not 
that  they  did  not  bear,  but  what  with  earwigs 
and  wasps  (in  spite  of  our  traps  for  the  former) 
I  failed  to  secure  any  fruit  sufficiently  sound  and 
ripe  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  local 
market.  However,  last  autumn  I  gathered  them 
in  a  partially  green  state  and  packed  them  off 
with  other  goods  to  a  salesman  in  Manchester, 
where  they  realised  fair  and  remunerative  prices, 
coming  in  useful  no  doubt  for  tarts  and  preserves. 
I  always  consign  the  Peaches  in  this  way,  packed 
in  small  shallow  boxes  in  wadding  and  gathered 
before  they  become  soft.  Peaches  will  keep  and 
ripen  better  in  this  way  than  Apricots,  and  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  success  of  my  experiment 
with  the  latter. — B. 


BANANAS. 

The  plants  to  which  these  remarks  refer  are 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  H.  O'Hagan, 
Uiver  House,  Hampton  Court,  while  their  con- 
dition, as  also  the  giant  bunchei  of  fruit  now 
hanging  upon  them,  prove  that  their  culture 
is  well  understood.  Mr.  O'Hagan  built  a 
lofty  and  compact  structure,  specially  designed 
for  these  plants.  In  due  time  the  house 
was  planted  and  everything  bearing  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  a  successful  result,  when 
the  Thames  floods  of  November,  1894,  com- 
pletely submerged  the  garden,  together  with 
many  of  the  occupants  of  the  plant  stoves. 
In  the  latter,  and  also  in  the  Banana  house, 
the  flood  reached  a  depth  of  nearly  4  feet, 
many  of  the  plants  standing  for  days  in  2  feet 
of  ice-cold  muddy  water.  At  the  time  of  the 
flood  the  first  batch  of  Bananas  was  wll  in  fruit, 
and  these  were  expected  to  ripen  early  in  the 
spring  of  1 895.  But  these  things  quickly  gave 
signs  of  being  in  no  degree  akin  to  hardy 
aquatics,  and  being  unable  to  endure  such  an 
unexpected  change,  together  with  all  tires  flooded 
out  for  days,  were  hopelessly  ruined,  and,  much 
to  the  gardener's  regret,  the  huge  masses  of 
fruit  quickly  rotted.  Here,  then,  all  the  labour 
and  care  were  thrown  away,  but  the  gardener, 
in  no  way  discouraged,  cleared  the  house  and 
in  February  of  1895  made  a  fresh  start.  The 
house  now  contains  eight  of  these  giant  plants 
with  leaves  each  fully  C  feet  long  and  2  feet 
across  at  the  widest  part.  These  were  planted 
from  tiny  suckers  just  a  year  ago,  and  now  the 
great    trunk- like    stems    are    fully   a   foot    in 
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diameter.  Each  of  these  monsters  is  carrying  allowing  these  to  bear  year  after  year  crops  of 
a  bu^e  bunch  of  fruits,  the  size  of  which  maybe  unKaleable  fruit,  it  is  far  better  to  head  them 
gathered  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  the  back  and  graft  them  with  a  well-proved  variety 
largest  bunch  has  somethine  like  ^M  tin«ly  de-  or  one  suited  to  the  district.  Many  of  the  in- 
veloped  fruits  and  another  105.  The  full  ferior  kinds  of  cider  Apple  trees  may  with  ad- 
length  of  the  inflorescence  is  about  5  feet,  but  vantage  be  treated  in  the  way  described,  or 
the^huge  tail-like  .appendage  at  the  extremity  |  they  may  be  regrafted  wkh  some  of  the  better 
•rraduaTly  dimini-ihes  as  the  fruits  continue  to  '          '     '          '             ^    " 


swell.  The  earliest  of  these  fruits  will  soon  be 
showing  colour,  but  at  the  present  time  are 
being  kept  as  cool  as  is  consistent  with  safety 
with  a  view  to  keep  them  till  Mr.  O'Hagan  is 
in  residence  in  the  spring.  The  house  is  some 
18  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long,  with  erect  sides  in 
panels  of  plate  glass  10  feet  hi^b  to  the  eaves. 
Inside  two  beds  are  formed  by  substantial 
brickwork  2  feet  deep  and  .3  feet  10  inches  wide 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  Abund- 
ance of  heating  power  is  at  hand  on  either  side 
the  house  and  likewise  beneath  the  beds  and 
under  the  central  pathway.  Culturally  the 
whole  routine  is  a  perfectly  easy  and  simple 
one  ;  little  more  than  a  foot  deep  of  soil  is  given 
to  root  into,  this  being  composed  of  old  potting 
soil  and  turf  trimmings  from  the  sides  of  the 
lawn  and  the  like.  To  this  a  little  manure  was 
added  at  planting  from  which  time  moisture 
and  heat  have  been  the  chief  items  in  bringing 
about  their  present  successful  condition. 

And  when  one  remembers  that  these  giant 
plants  have  sprung  from  quite  small  suckers  of 
a  year  ago,  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  growth 
must  have  been  exceedingly  rapid.  Indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  points  aimed  at  by  the 
gardener  here,  particularly  as  the  garden  itself 
is  all  but  enshrouded  by  trees  that  in  summer 
shut  out  a  good  deal  of  needful  lijjht  and 
warmth.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Last 
endeavours  to  secure  as  much  growth  as  pos- 
sible in  summer,  and  thereby  ensure  full  leaf 
development.  Where  this  is  accomplished  in 
good  time  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  fruiting 
will  follow  in  due  cour.se.  The  plants  here  re- 
ceive frecjuent  heavy  waterings  from  their 
earliest  days,  and  as  the  plants  develop,  liquid 
sewage  manure  is  given  liberally  at  each  water- 
ing. Upon  this  latter  Mr.  Last  greatly  de- 
pends, and  it  is  abundantly  clear  by  the  enor- 
mous proportions  of  the  plants  that  their  wants 
have  bien  satisfitd  to  the  full.  Such  giant 
bunches  of  fruits  as  these  are  by  no  means  an 
every-day  occurrence  in  an  English  garden. 
The  variety  grown  is  M.  Cavendishi. 

ill.   J . 


applied,  and  can  be  bought  ready  for  use,  and 
finally  it  has  the  great  recommendation  of 
being  cheap.  A.   VV. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  GRAFTING. 

Where  the  regrafting  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
is  contempliited  it  is  high  time  the  preparatory 
measure  of  heading  back  the  trees  was  carried 
out  and  before  the  sap  becomes  too  active. 
The  practice  of  regrafting  is  an  excellent  way 
of  renovating  collections  of  fruit  trees  in  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  always  provided  the  trees 
to  be  operated  on  are  not  too  old  and  that  they 
are  perfectly  healthy.  It  is  a  sheer  waste  of 
time  and  labour  to  regraft  very  old  trees,  the 
heading  back  seems  to  paralyse  them,  and  if 
the  scions  take  and  growth  is  made  they  never 
form  good  heads,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  fail 
to  bear  good  fruit.  Much  has  been  done  with- 
in the  last  ten  years  in  the  way  of  orchard 
renovation,  but  it  must  be  admitted  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  before  orchards  will  be  re- 
stored to  anything  like  their  former  state  of 
excellence.  Thousands  of  young  trees  of  good 
market  varieties  have  been  plante<i,  and  yet 
there  are  numbers  of  old  trees  still  standing 
that  are  only  fit  to  be  gru'obed.  Among  the 
healthy  ones  will  be  found  many  that  bear  iu- 
diflerent   or  worthless   fruit,   and    instead    of 


varieties  which  are  known  to  produce  good  cider 
when  the  fruit  is  ground  up  and  properly 
treated.  Cider  making  has  come  very  much  to 
the  fore  the  last  year  or  two,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  revival  of  this  industry.  Turning 
to  garden  trees,  the  same  remarks  apply  with  re- 
gard to  the  regrafting  of  inferior  kinds  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  an  opportunity  will  thus  be 
provided  for  anyone  wishing  to  put  the  double 
grafting  of  Pear  trees  to  the  test.  Second  and 
third  rate  varieties  of  Pears,  such  as  BeurrS 
Clairgeau,  B.  Busc,  13.  Bachelier,  and  others, 
will  te  excellent  mediums  on  which  to  opera'e, 
as  they  are  strong  growers  and  impart  a  more 
vigorous  constitution  to  some  of  the  finer 
flavoured,  but  slower  growing  Pears,  for  fuller 
details  of  which  see  p.  70  ot  The  Gakden  for 
February  1.  Should  any  of  the  trees  to  be 
operated  on  be  cordons,  cut  them  down  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  stock,  leaving  just 
sufficient  wood  above  the  latter  that  the  scion 
may  be  conveniently  grafted  on  and  be  just 
clear  of  the  stock. 

Pyramids  and  bushes  of  both  Apples  and 
Pears  should  have  the  branches  reduced  to  six 
or  eight.  Have  these  about  G  inches  long  ;  they 
will  then  quickly  make  good  heads  again.  Fan 
and  horizontal  trained  trees  may  have  their 
branches  cut  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
stems,  leaving  sufficient  wood  to  enable  the 
grafting  to  be  properly  performed.  Standards 
may  have  their  heads  reduced  to  the  like  number 
of  branches  recommended  for  bushes  and  pyra- 
mids, according  to  size  and  age.  When  these 
details  have  received  attention,  a  sufficient 
number  of  scions  must  be  cut  or  procured,  and 
to  keep  them  as  dormant  as  possible  heel  them 
in  under  a  north  wall  or  hedge,  or  where  the  sun 
cannot  reach  them.  When  large  numbers  of 
scions  are  required,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
obtain  a  sufticiency  of  young  wood  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  this  does  not  matter,  as  the  older  wood 
may  be  used  provided  there  are  dormant  buds 
upon  It.  Many  of  the  old-fashioned  grafters  in 
this  district  will  only  use  wood  of  this  cha- 
racter. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  grafting,  that 
called  whip  grafting  generally  obtains  in  gardens. 
Crown  and  saddle  grafting  may  also  be  found 
necessary  in  some  cases,  and  for  orchard  trees 
whip  and  cleft  grafting  are  unquestionably  the 
best  methods.  Success  in  grafting  does  not  de- 
pend so  much  on  the  method  adopted  as  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  performed,  and  the  work 
is  alw.".ys  best  entrusted  to  an  experienced  per- 
son, especially  when  a  nuud)er  of  trees  is  to  be 
grafted.  There  must  be  a  peifect  union  of 
scion  and  stock,  and  to  this  end  the  scions 
should  be  so  cut  that  they  fit  to  a  nicty,  if  not 
on  both  sides  certainly  on  the  one  side,  and  if 
this  is  not  done  failure  will  result.  The  tying 
or  binding  on  of  the  scions  is  also  another  im- 
portant matter,  as  they  must  beb  .undon  firudy, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ligatures  will 
cut  into  the  bark.  Broad  strands  of  Cuba  bast 
or  ratfia  are  the  best  materials  to  employ  for 
this  purpose.  The  final  operation  is  of  course 
the  smearing  over  of  the  point  of  union  with 
grafting  wax  or  clay  The  former  is  now 
generally  used,  and  it  saves  no  end  of  trouble. 
Claying,  howev-r  well  it  may  be  done,  will,  and 
does,  crack,  and  requires  a  deal  of  attention  if 
air  is  to  be  excluded.  Grafting  wax  is  much 
more    portabl')    than   clay,    it   is   more    easily 


EARLY  PEA.RS. 

There  is  always,  let  the  winter  be  as  mild  as  it 
may,  a  quantity  of  fruit  trees  planted   in   Feb- 
ruary and  March,  therefore  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
tu  offer  advice  on  the  subject.      To  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  having  a  supply  of   early 
autumn  Peais  I  would  say  be  careful  in  your 
choice    of    varieties,  as  some   of   these    are  so 
treacherous,  that  not  only  will   they  not  keep 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  ripe,  but  in  some 
seasons  they  actually  become  mealy  and  hollow 
centred  while  as  yet  they  almost  refuse  to  leave 
the  tree.     The  much-applauded  Beurro  de  I'As- 
somption  is  one  of  the   worst  offenders  in  this 
respect,  for  although  the  fruit  grows  to  a  very 
large  size  and  is  very  taking  in  appearance,  I 
never  yet  knew  the  croj)  to  ripen  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and   have    repeatedly  thrown 
large  quantities  to   the    rubbish   heap,   finally 
rooting   out   three   large    trees   on    walls   and 
espaliers  to  replace  them  with   a  more  reliable 
variety.     Citron  des  Carmes  is  certainly  not   so 
bad  as  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  treacherous  in 
the  extreme,  and  unless  eaten  as  gathered  from 
the  tree  is  liable  to  fermentation  and  decay  in 
a  few   hours,  especially  in  hot  sunny  weather 
and  when  gathered  from  a  south  or  west  wall. 
As  for  packing    the  fruit   for    transit  by  rail, 
twelve  hours'  confinement  in  a  closely  sealed 
box  will  ensure  decay,  even  though  the  fruit 
seemed  but  in  a  three  parts  ripe  condition  when 
packed.     The  only  fruit  of  Citron  des  Carmes  1 
have  ever  known  keep  for  five  or  six  days  in  an 
eatable    condition   was   gathered    from    an   es- 
palier tree,  having  closely  trained  branches  and 
an  extra  abundance  of  foliage,  which  shaded  the 
fruit  and  favoured  more  gradual  maturity.     I 
have  also  done  away  with  Citron  des  Carmes,  as 
not  deserving  wall  room.     One  of  the  best  and 
most   useful     early    autumn    Pears,    and    one 
that    will    keep    for    some    days    after    being 
picked,    and     may     safely     be     sent     a    con- 
siderable distance    by  rail,   is  Beurre    Giffard. 
I  have  it  both  as  an  upright  cordon  on  a  south 
wall  and  as  a  horizontal  cordon,  and  in  both 
cases  it  does  well,  yielding  fair  crops  of  medium- 
sized,    handsomely    spotted,    bronzy    fruit,    in 
shape  something  like  the  Jargonelle,  although 
scarcely  up  to  that  .standard  variety  in   flavour. 
It  is  very  juicy  and  refreshing,  and  ripens  from 
the    middle   to   the   last    week   in   August.     I 
would  certainly  recommend  those  who  contem- 
plate planting  early  Pears  to  find  room  for  one 
or  two  trees  of  Beurre  Giffard.    .Jargonelle  is,  of 
course,  a  universal  favourite,  although  behaving 
peculiarly    at    times    in    ripening   its   fruit,    a 
model  ately     cool     summer     apparently     being 
necessary  to  develop  the  flavour  to  the   fullest. 
It  does  not  as  a  rule   bear   fruit   early   unless 
planted  in  poor  soil  and  restricted  t  j  root  space. 
With  its  roots  in  good  garden  soil,  young  tr<;es 
frequently   assume  a  rank   and   sappy  growth 
which  only  age  will  remedy.     Shalliw  planting 
in  stations  composed  of  slates  or  tiles  beneath 
the  roots  and  an  abundance  of  mortar  refuse 
mixed   with  the  soil,  together  with  annual   or 
biennial    root  pruning,   is  the  best  way  to  en- 
courage the  formation   of  tarly  fruiting  wood. 
Some  of  the  very  best  Jargonelles  are  borne  on 
old   trees  planted  against   farm    buildings   and 
outhouses  in  Yorkshire  and  the  northern  coun- 
ties generally.   Why  the  propagation  and  culture 
of  that  good  old  early  Pear  the  Windsor  should 
have   almost   ceased   is    not    easily    explained, 
as  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  less  liable 
to  speedy  decay  than  its  near  ally,  the  Jargonelle. 
A  tree  here  and  there  may  yet  be  found,  and   i 
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obtainable  from  any  of  the  trade  growers, 
planters  may  well  include  one  or  more 
trees.  For  those  who  do  not  object  to  a 
musky  flavoured  Pear,  Williams'  Bon  Chrtjtien 
must  bo  named,  but  in  midland  and  northern 
counties  I  have  never  found  this  variety  good. 
One  of  the  best  and  handsomest  second  early 
dessert  Pears,  either  for  growing  on  a  wall  or 
in  espalier  form,  is  Souvenir  du  Congres.  It  is 
a  seedling  from  Williams'  Bon  Chrfetien,  but, 
whilst  partaking  somewhat  of  its  flavour,  is 
much  more  reliable  in  fitful  seasons  and  keeps 
much  longer  after  being  gathered.  The  fruit 
is  very  large,  more  tapering  than  that  of  its 
parent,  and  a  continuous  cropper ;  indeed,  in 
some  parts  of  Kent  this  Pear  is  now  largely 
grown  for  market.  Fruit  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  takes  on  a  very  beautiful  colour,  and 
for  an  exhibition  Pear  it  is  second  to  none. 
How  seldom  one  hears  of  the  old  Swan's  Egg 
now-a-days.  This  is  also  diflicult  to  explain, 
as  for  an  orchard  variety,  though  small,  it  is 
hard  to  beat.  A  continuous  bearer,  it  ripens 
its  fruit  at  the  end  of  September  and  keeps  in 
good  condition  for  a  fortnight  or  even  three 
weeks.  In  the  home  counties  and  throughout 
East  Anglia  generally  the  Swan's  Egg  used  to 
be  a  standard  variety  for  orchard  planting,  and 
as  it  is  still  included  in  some  trade  lists, 
amateurs  who  have  no  walh  on  which  to  plant 
Pears  would  do  well  to  find  room  for  one  or 
two  trees  of  it  in  their  orchards.  Its  flavour  is 
most  distinct,  juicy,  and  very  refreshing. 

J.   C. 


Apple  Rsd  Astrachan. — This  is  amongst  the 
very  best  of  earlj'  Apples,  and  but  for  one  draw- 
back would  be  a  grand  variety  to  grow  in  quan- 
tity for  market.  'That  drawback  is  its  shyness  in 
bearing.  On  the  Paradise  stock,  if  dwarf  or  bush 
trees  are  preferred,  this  sort  should  be  a  success. 
Under  good  treatment  the  fruits  grow  large,  and 
I  have  sold  them  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  by  the 
dozen.  Careful  packing  always  pays,  and  more 
especially  with  these,  as  the  rich  and  delicate 
bloom  shows  them  olf  to  advantage.  It  is  a  capital 
kind  on  the  Crab  for  espalier  training.  As  the 
foliage  is  apt  to  be  dense,  the  trees  must  in  any 
case  be  kept  well  thinned,  or  the  large  leaves  will 
prevent  the  full  play  of  the  sun's  rays  so  essential 
to  the  colouring,  and  without  colour  a  profitable 
market  will  be  lost  for  this  Apple.  Although  I 
do  not  advocate  much  pruning  in  a  general  way, 
Red  Astrachan  on  the  Crab  must  have  it  either  at 
root  or  branch — at  least,  such  is  my  experience  — 
winter  pruning  to  clear  away  all  needless  shoots, 
and  summer  pruning  and  pinching  to  let  in  sun- 
light t3  the  swelling  fruit. — B. 

Myrtle-leaved  Orange. — The  advice  tendered 
by  Mr.  Prineep  in  his  calendar  notes  on  the  culti- 
vation of  Oranges  is  both  valuable  and  to  the 
point,  and  the  perusal  of  the  note  in  question  in- 
duces me  to  pen  a  few  lines  respecting  a  little- 
known  variety  of  the  Orange,  which,  although  not 
edible,  is  most  delicious  when  preserved.  I  allude 
to  the  Myrtle-leaved  Orange,  or  Citrus  myrtifolia. 
As  its  name  denotes,  it  greatly  resembles  the 
Myrtle,  and  it  is  rather  a  slow  grower  ;  conse- 
quently the  wood  is  very  short-jointed  and  fruit- 
ful. The  individual  fruits  are  small  and  round, 
the  skin  is  thin  and  the  pulp  bitter.  Young  trees 
crop  heavily,  and  if  kept  in  a  warm  house  the 
whole  year  round  fruit  may  be  had  in  various 
stages  of  growth  on  the  same  tree.  This  renders 
them  very  ornamental,  but  when  grown  for  crop 
alone  the  trees  are  best  rested  during  the  winter 
months  and  started  into  growth  again  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  present  month.  This  treatment 
ensures  the  crop  ripening  much  about  the  same 
time,  a  great  consideration  when  required  for 
preserving.  The  tree  is  a  profuse  bloomer  and  sets 
very  freely  ;  consequently  high  culture  is  neces- 
sary, and  to  that  end  warm  liquid  manure  may  be 
administered  pretty  freely  during  the  growing 
period.     Syringing  twice  daily  is  also  of  great 


assistance  in  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  helping 
the  fruits  to  swell.  The  latter  should  not  be 
allowed  to  hang  too  long  before  gathering,  as  the 
pulp  soon  shrinks.  Just  after  the  skin  turns  col- 
our is  the  best  time  to  gather,  and  the  fruit  should 
at  once  be  preserved.  This  is  best  doie  in  clear 
syrup,  and  if  allowed  to  stand  a  few  weeks  before 
using  them  they  are  most  delicious  and  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  dessert  during  the  winter 
months.  In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  fruit-pro- 
ducer, the  Myrtle-leaved  Orange  is  a  good  variety 
to  grow  for  cutting.  Sprays  of  good  length 
literally  laden  with  bloom  can  be  had  from 
healthy  trees  without  damaging  them  in  the 
least.  I  remember  a  well-known  nurseryman 
calling  on  me  a  few  years  ago  at  the  time 
the  trees  were  in  bloom.  He  remarked,  "What 
a  valuable  variety  it  would  be  for  market 
growers  to  cultivate  on  account  of  its  free-bloom- 
ing qualities."  I  have  had  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
young  plants  of  this  variety  of  Orange,  and  sus- 
pect they  are  imported  from  Belgium.  Once  pos- 
sessed of  this  variety,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  in- 
crease the  stock  by  working  it  on  stocks  raised 
by  sowing  the  pips  of  theordinary  Orange.— A.  W. 


PASSIFLORA  EDULIS. 

Wherk  appreciated,  the  fruits  of  Passi flora  edulis 
make  a  nice  addition  to  the  dessert  during  the 
autumn  and  earlj'  winter  months.  There  are  two 
good  qualities  about  the  plant  which  at  once  com- 
mend it  as  being  a  good  one  for  amateurs  to  grow, 
and  that  is,  it  does  not  require  a  high  temperature 
in  which  to  ripen  its  fruit,  and  it  both  grows  and 
succeeds  well  under  ordinary  treatment,  or  such 
as  is  generally  accorded  to  the  Passion  Flower. 
It  may  be  planted  out  in  a  brick  pit  or  placed  in 
large  pots  or  tubs,  according  to  the  training  space 
at  command.  When  merely  grown  in  a  pot  it  is 
astonishing  the  quantity  of  fruit  a  healthy  plant 
will  produce,  and  it  will  also  cover  a  fair  amount 
of  trellising.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  plant- 
ing out  should  be  done  only  when  a  trellis  of  large 
area  is  to  be  covered,  or  when  a  house  can  be 
given  up  to  its  culture  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Roberts  grows  and  fruits  this  plant  so  successfully 
at  Tan-y-bwlch  Gardens,  in  North  Wales.  The 
Passion  fruit  house  there  was  quite  a  picture  at 
the  time  I  saw  it  ;  hundreds  of  fruits  in  various 
stages  were  hanging  from  the  trellis,  and  these  of 
large  size.  The  variety  Mr.  Roberts  grows  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  his  own  raising,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  A  mixture  of  three 
parts  loam,  with  the  remaining  portion  made  up  of 
a  little  leaf-mould  and  peat,  with  a  Uberal  quan- 
tity of  sand,  forms  a  good  rooting  medium.  When 
this  becomes  full  of  roots,  liquid  manure  two  or 
three  times  a  week  is  of  great  assistance,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  the  plants  never  suffer 
during  growth  from  want  of  water.  When  the 
plants  start  growing  frequent  attention  is  needed 
in  the  training  of  the  shoots,  or  they  will  soon 
form  a  tangled  mass.  Trained  thinly,  with  each 
shoot  kept  separate,  admits  plenty  of  light  and 
air  and  materially  assists  in  the  full  development 
of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  sets  naturally  if  plenty  of 
air  is  given  by  opening  doors  and  ventilators,  but 
if  there  should  bo  any  doubt,  artificial  fertilisation 
may  be  resorted  to.  A  temperature  of  50°  to  55^ 
at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10'  more  for  the  day, 
allowing  a  further  rise  of  10°  more  with  sun  heat, 
answers  well,  but  while  resting,  45°  to  50°  is 
ample.  After  fruiting  the  shoots  should  be  cut 
back  to  near  where  they  issue  from.  It  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  to  keep  a  quantity  of  old 
wood,  the  fruit  being  produced  on  the  current 
year's  growth.  Established  plants  need  a  top- 
dressing  of  rich  soil  every  year  at  the  time  they 
commence  to  make  new  growth,  and  a  good  soak- 
ing of  water  if  at  all  dry  at  the  roots.         A.  W. 


Apple  Iiamb  Abbey  Pearmain. — This  va- 
riety, though  not  often  met  with,  deserves  ex- 
tended cultivation,  as  it  is  such  an  excellent 
keeper.  Its  parentage  is  good,  being  none  other 
than  the  celebrated  American  Newtown  Pippin, 


and  this  should  be  sufficient  commendation.  True, 
the  fruits  are  but  small,  or  at  the  best  medium 
sized,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  their  value, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  it,  as  they  look 
so  much  better  on  the  table  than  larger  fruits. 
It  is  a  handsome  Apple  and  a  true  Pearmain. 
On  the  sunny  side  the  fruits  take  on  a  deep  crim- 
son flush,  and  when  ripe  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  skin  becomes  ([uite  yellow.  It  is  a  crisp  eat- 
ing Apple,  flesh  white  and  juicy,  with  a  first-rate 
flavour,  and  will  keep  in  good  condition  until 
June.  The  tree  is  not  a  robust  grower,  but  is  a 
sure  bearer  and  makes  a  handsome  pyramid  or 
bush. 

Apple  London  or  Five-crowned  Pippin. — 
This  is  a  fine  late  Apple,  keeping  well  until  the 
end  of  April  or  middle  of  May.  It  is  a  very  old 
variety,  and  was  known  to  fruit  growers  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
appearance  the  fruits  are  roundish,  with  four  or 
five  prominent  ribs,  which  terminate  at  the  eye. 
They  grow  from  medium  to  large  in  size,  and  the 
skin  is  pale  yellow  when  ripe  with  a  rosy  flush  on 
the  sunny  side.  It  is  an  excellent  Apple  either 
for  dessert  or  cooking,  its  brisk  flavour  being  much 
appreciated  by  those  people  who  prefer  a  slightly 
acid  fruit  to  a  very  sweet  one.  Trees  of  this  va- 
riety bear  freely,  but  they  are  not  strong  growers. 
They  set  a  profusion  of  fruit-buds  nearly  every 
season,  and  the  crop  should  be  freely  thinned  if 
extra  fine  fruits  are  required.  As  a  bush  or  pyra- 
mid it  succeeds  well,  but  the  branches  should  be 
kep*.  well  thinned  out  to  admit  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  air. — A.  W. 


1895  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
In  comparing  1895  with  its  predecessors,  we  find 
that,  as  regards  temperature,  the  prolonged  frost 
of  the  early  part  of  the  year  lowered  the  mean  of 
the  maxima  and  minima  below  the  average,  the 
resultant  50'1°  being  less  than  the  mean  for  1894 
by  1-2°,  and  of  1893  by  1-7°.  On  forty-four  days 
the  mercury  in  the  screen  fell  to  32°  or  under,  the 
lowest  reading  being  21-6°,  or  10-4"  of  frost  on 
February  12.  The  lowest  reading  of  1894  occurred 
on  January  5,  when  12  6°  of  frost  were  registered, 
and  the  lowest  of  1893  on  January  3,  when  the 
thermometer  showed  13-4°  of  frost.  Comparison 
between  screen  and  grass  readings  for  the  open- 
ing three  months  of  the  year  shows  that  in 
January  the  mercury  fell  to  32°  on  sixteen  days 
in  the  screen  and  on  twenty-two  on  the  grass,  in 
February  on  twenty-two  days  in  the  screen  and 
twenty-seven  on  the  grass,  and  in  March  on  one 
day  in  the  screen  and  on  twelve  days  on  the 
grass.  The  minimum  on  the  grass  for  the  whole 
year  was  17°,  or  15°  of  frost,  on  February  12.  In 
the  past  year  for  five  consecutive  months  the 
maximum  registered  by  the  screen  thermometer 
exceeded  70*,  the  readings  being.  May,  73-7° ; 
June,  77° ;  July,  70  7°  ;  August,  70-4°,  and  Sep- 
tember, 73  9°.  Compared  with  this,  1894  only 
shows  three  months,  none  of  which  exceeded  70° 
by  3°,  the  months  being  June,  72  9° ;  July,  72-3°, 
and  August,  71  6°,  but  in  1893  on  no  less  than 
half  the  months  of  the  year  did  the  maximum  rise 
above  that  height,  viz.,  April,  70-1° ;  May,  727"  ; 
June,  79-2°  ;  July,  76  9° ;  August,  76  7°,  and  Sep- 
tember, 74  5°.  From  the  foregoing  statistics, 
which  have  been  verified  at  the  local  mtteorological 
station,  it  appears  that,  although  during  the 
severe  weather  of  January  and  February,  when  in 
many  parts  of  England  zero  readings  were  re- 
corded, 10-4°  of  frost  was  the  greatest  degree  of 
cold  registered  in  the  screen,  in  the  hot  weather 
of  September,  when  the  reports  from  some  stations 
gave  a  maximum  of  84°,  the  highest  reading  in 
this  locality  of  the  south-west  did  not  reach  74°. 
The  highest  sun  temperatures  for  the  past  three 
years  have  been  13r2"  on  July  2,  1893,  121  1° 
on  July  2,  1894,  and  125  3°  on  June  23,  1895.  As 
regards  sunshine,  the  average  for  which  is  1711 
hours  20  minutes,  1893  is  easily  first  with  20.34 
hours  45  minutes,  1895  coming  next  with  1818 
hours  30  minutes,  while  1894  has  but  1602  hours 
10  minutes  to   its   credit.     In   rainfall,  the   past 
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three  years,  taken  collectively,  phow  an  average 
about  half  an  inch  below  that  of  the  last  sixteen 
years,  the  individual  amounta  being  as  follows  : 
,S93,  25  ,S3  inches  ;  1S!)4,  43  23  inches,  and  ISOj, 
.34  37  inches.  In  the  past  year  more  than  half  of 
the  total  rainfall  occurred  during  its  last  tliree 
month?,  but,  notwithstanding  that  nearly  1  inch 
more  rain  fell  in  the?e  months  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1S94,  no  floods  were,  a?  in  the 
preceding  year,  experienced,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  sun-dried  ground  absorbing 
the  moisture  as  it  fell.  The  records  of  the  ane- 
mometer show  that  September,  ISO.!,  was  the 
calmest  month  for  the  past  two  years,  while 
December  was  the  windiest  for  the  same  period, 
the  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind  during  the 
latter  month  more  than  trebling  the  record  for  the 
former.  The  summer  months  of  July  and  August 
were  considerably  more  windy  than  the  usually 
turbulent  April  and  October.  The  highest  daily 
velocity  during  the  past  year,  862  miles,  was  re- 
corded on  December  5,  and  the  greatest  hourly 
between  noon  and  1  p  m.  on  March  24,  when  a 
rate  of  4!)  miles  per  hour  were  attained. 

With  the  earth  frost-bound  for  practically  the 
first  ten  weeks  in  the  year,  such  vegetation  as  had 
not  started  into  growth  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  late  in  appearing,  but  the  case  of 
the  too  precocious  leafage  was  a  desperate  one, 
and  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  spring  flowers, 
such  as  Hejiaticas  and  Lsnten  Roses,  was  marred 
by  the  bare  appearance  they  presented  when 
denuded  of  their  frost-bitten  leaves.  The  Nar- 
cissi were  a  full  month  later  in  making  their 
appearance  than  in  1S!I4,  and  the  flowering  period 
of  other  bulbs  was  likewise  retarded.  April  was 
above  the  average  in  warmth  and  the  sap  began 
to  run  strongly,  but  the  roll  call  showed  many  a 
gap  in  the  floral  ranks,  for  the  list  of  killed  and 
seriously  wounded  was  a  lengthy  one.  Many  of 
the  Veronicas  were  dead,  V.  Traversi  alone  being 
unharmed.  Escallonia  macrantha  was  cut  to  the 
ground,  but  eventually  broke  again.  E.  monte- 
vidensis  was  in  two  cases  killed,  while  in  others, 
although  to  all  appearances  dead,  it  started  into 
growth  again  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  as 
did  Benthamia  fragifera,  which  in  April  appeared 
absolutely  lifeless.  Ceanothuses  and  Buddleias 
were  in  sorry  plight,  but  many  ultimately  re 
covered.  Olearia  stellulata  and  Rhus  Cotinus  in 
exposed  situations  succumbed,  as  did  Aloysia 
citriodora.  A  large  standard  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora  lost  fully  two-thirds  of  its  leaves  as  well  a? 
all  flower-buds  then  formed  during  April,  its  first 
white  chalice  not  expanding  until  the  end  of  Sep 
tember,  fully  three  months  later  than  in  1S94. 
Rhododendron  ponticum  was  in  m.iny  cases  cut 
to  the  ground,  but  newer  and  more  beautiful 
varieties  passed  through  the  winter  uninjured. 
Here  and  there  in  damp  situations  a  Drac.ina  in- 
diWsa  was  killed,  but  the  majority  of  the  plants, 
of  which  a  large  number  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, escaped  injury.  In  a  sheltered  garden 
remarkable  for  the  dimensions  of  its  Coryphas  and 
other  Palms  none  show  any  indications  of  the 
severe  ordeal  by  frost  to  which  they  were  exposed 
unprotected.  Neither  Phormiums  nor  Fatsia  ja- 
ponica  have  perished,  and  Bambusa  aurea,  B. 
viridi-glaucescens,  and  B.  Metake  were  unscathed. 
Choisya  ternata  has  falsified  its  restriction  to  the 
list  of  greenhouse  shrubs  by  enduring  the  winter 
bravely  in  the  most  exposed  sites  and  by  having 
produced  its  scented  flower-clusters  in  unwonted 
profusion.  In  the  Roses,  not  even  the  most 
tender  Teas  were  killed,  although  at  the  end  of 
March  the  prospfct  of  their  recovery  looked  far 
from  hopoful,  losses  in  thi*  section  being  confined 
to  unworked  autumn-planted  standard  Briers. 
With  me  the  deaths  in  the  flower  garden  com- 
prise the  Tree  l.upine,  Erigeron  speciosus, 
Stokesia  cyanea,  Scabiosa  ciucasica,  Coreopsis 
grandiflora,  which  last  probably  succumbed 
to  the  prodigality  of  its  blooming  as  much 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  frost,  and  lastly — 
least  endurable  loss  of  all — Romneya  Coulteri. 
I  fear  that  in  this  case  over-zoalousness  for  the 
safety  of  the  plant  may  have  contributed  to  its 
annihilation,  for  as  it  had  by  the  end  of  Novem- 


ber, 18!)4,  thrown  up  numarous  strong,  sappy 
shoots  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  a  heavy  mulching 
of  straw  was  given  and  Brack sn-lined  hurdles 
placed  around  it,  over  the  top*  of  which  sacking 
was  thrown.  The  latter  was  removed  whenever 
opportunity  allowed,  but  the  shoots  were  cut  to 
the  ground  and  the  collar  of  the  pUnt  eventually 
rotted.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by  the  light  of 
this  experience,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  relied  solely  upon  a  mulching  of  rough  leaf- 
mould  and  to  have  attempted  no  further  protec- 
tion. When  in  bloom  the  beauty  of  this  Califor- 
nian  Poppy  is  surpassed  by  no  herbaceous  flower, 
equalled  by  few,  and  as  it  is  a  work  of  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  diflSculty,  to  rear  a  plant  from  seed 
until  it  is  large  enough  to  make  a  show  in  the 
border,  the  absence  of  the  Romneya  from  the 
garden  creates,  to  use  an  hackneyed  expression, 
a  "long-felt  want."  The  dry  summer,  though 
entailing  endless  watering  and  limiting  the  dura- 
tion of  the  individual  flowers,  was  favourable  to 
the  aspect  of  the  garden,  the  blossoms  being 
spared  the  battering  of  rain  storms  that  so  quickly 
ruin  their  tender  petals  and  disarrange  their 
graceful  shoots.  Irises  and  Lilies  bloomed  ex- 
cellently, one  of  the  latter  (L.  tigrinum  Fortunei) 
being  in  flower  for  almost  two  months,  while  the 
Pfeonies,  both  of  the  herbaceous  and  tree  sections, 
provided  a  sumptuous  display.  Such  of  the 
herbaceous  plants  as  had  nos  bean  weakened  by 
the  severe  winter  were  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
annuals,  in  which  there  were  few  failures,  afforded 
brilliant  masses  of  colour.  Begonias  were  for 
months  a  blaze  of  scarlet,  but  fie  Pelargoniums 
in  many  cases  seemed  to  run  unaccountably  to 
leaf.  Some  trouble  was  experienced  in  the  spring 
from  the  slugs,  which,  contrary  to  prognostica- 
tions, appeared  to  have  been  largely  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  lengthsned  frost. 

Although  the  leaves  were  hanging  on  the  young 
Apple  trees  until  the  new  }"ear  was  .almost  with 
us,  the  crop  of  fruit  has  bsen  heavy.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  which  was  practically  barren  in  1894,  per- 
fecting a  fine  crop,  other  varieties,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, doing  the  same.  The  Pear  crop,  though 
less  numerically  than  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
a  very  fair  one  and  remarkable  for  the  individual 
size  of  many  of  the  fruits.  Plums,  which  had 
borne  heavily  during  the  two  foregoing  years, 
carried  but  a  light  crop.  Strawberries  bore  well, 
except  on  light  soils,  but  were  soon  over.  Rubus 
phii'nicolasius  (the  Japanese  Wineberry)  cropptd 
abundantly,  and,  the  fruit  being  much  esteemed, 
will  in  all  probability  come  into  more  general 
prominence  in  the  near  future.  Outdoor  Peaches 
were  very  fine.  Sea  Eagle  bearing  the  palm  for 
size,  appearance,  and  heaviness  of  crop,  whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  as  to  its  flavour  or  lack 
thereof.  At  the  present  time  all  fruit  trees  are 
giving  promise  of  a  satisfactory  season,  the  wood 
being  well  ripened  and  the  fruit-buds  plumped 
up.  Should  we  escape  a  period  of  hard  frost  the 
prospects  would  seem  bright,  but  with  the  re- 
membrance of  the  blizzard  of  March  12,  1892, 
after  a  February  almost  Rivieran  in  its  warmth, 
we  have  no  assurance  that  we  may  not  be  rudely 
awakened  from  our  dreams  of  plenty  by  another 
such  an  ordeal.  We  can  but  hope  that  a  yeir 
which  has  opened  so  auspiciously  will  continue  to 
merit  unqualified  approval.  S.  W.  F. 

Torquay. 

Auriculae. — Naturally  slow  in  growth,  seedling 
plants  of  Auriculas  need  a  long  season  to  enable 
them  to  become  sufficiently  strong  to  flower  in 
due  course  the  succeeding  spring.  Oftentimes 
growth  is  so  slow,  thit  two  years  have  to  elapse 
ere  seedlings  are  strong  enough.  That  is  mor*; 
specially  the  case  with  choice  stocks.  It  some- 
times happens  that  seed  lies  several  months  before 
it  germinates,  hence  great  patience  is  needed, 
especially  so  when  the  later  seedlings  may  prove  to 
be  the  best  ultimately.  It  is  wise  to  sow  in  the 
spring  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  not  only  is  the 
seed  coat  less  impervious,  but  the  plants  get  a 
long  season.  It  is  well  to  sow  in  a  shallow  p.an. 
One  12  inches  in  diameter  will  enable  hundreds  of 
tiny  plants  to  be  raised.     Even  without  heat  seed 


will  germinate  very  well,  but  a  little  warmth  is 
helpful,  although  when  leaves  are  formed  a  cool 
temperature  is  bast.  The  little  plants  may  be 
either  pricked  out  thinly  into  other  large  pans  or 
into  shallow  boxes  filled  with  good  soil,  or  even 
under  hand-lights  in  a  shady  spot,  to  give  them 
every  encouragement.  By  the  middle  of  July  or 
a  little  later  these  plants  will  be  strong  enough  to 
plant  out  into  the  borders  where  they  are  best  in 
clumps  of  three  or  five.  The  weaker  ones  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  for  pot  culture.  Such  choice 
stocks  as  the  show  and  alpine  forms  are  unsuit- 
able for  planting  out  at  all.  This  note  rather 
refers  to  the  stouter  border  section,  of  which  it  is 
so  easy  to  get  an  abundance  of  plants  from  ths 
sowing  of  a  good  packet  of  seed. — A. 
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PLATE    1056. 

THE  CHILIAN  EELLFLOWERS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  lapageria  ro.sea 

(in  fruit)  and  l.  alba.*) 
Vep.y  nearly  related  to  the  genera  Smilax  and 
Asparagus,  the  Lapagerias  belong  to  the  order 
of  true  Lilies,  being  really  what  we  may 
call  shrubby  or  climbing  members  of  the 
liliaceous  group,   which   includes   some  of  the 


Lapageria  seedlings  ten  neeks  old.    From  a 
drairing  by  F.  W.  Buriidge. 

most  beautiful  of  all  our  garden  flowers.  These 
charming  plants  were  introduced  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  from 
Chili,  where  they  were  found  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tom  Lobb  growing  over  shrubs  and  bushes  at 
considerable  elevations,  and  lu.ikUriatLng  occa- 
sionally even  amongst  the  scorije  of  the  mines. 
The  genus  was  named  originally  after  the 
beautiful  and  ill-fated  Josephine  de  la  Pagerie, 
afterwards   Empress   of  Napoleon   I.,    who   is 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  from 
(lowers  font  from  StraffAn  House,  Co.  Kildsre. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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well  known  to  have  been  very  fond  of  plants 
and  gardens  in  her  time  ;  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  her  apirtments  at  Fontainebleau 
are  redolent  of  the  subtle  perfume  of  her 
favourite  flower,  the  Violet,  to  the  present  day. 
The  coloured  plate,  representing  the  dark  or 
crimson-red  and  the  pure  white  form,  was  made 
from  specimens  kindly  s^nt  from  the  gardens  at 
Straffan  House,  Co.  Kildare,  Ireland,  where 
both  the  red  and  white  varieties  fruited  with 
exceptional  freedom  during  the  autumn  of  1895. 

The  seeds  are  borne  in  oblong,  somewhat  tri- 
gonal and  fleshy  fruits,  each  of  which  contains 
many  large  seeds  embedded  in  soft  pulpy  matter, 
and  that  the  seeds  had  been  thoroughly  ier- 
tilised  is  proved"  by  their  having  germinated 
very  quickly  and  freely  after  they  were  sown. 
The  seed-leaf  is  solitary,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  and  is  followed  by  the  second 
growth  of  a  shoot  from  the  young  tigellum  or 
root-stock  near  the  seed. 

The  plants  at  Strafi'an  have  been  long  esti- 
blished    in    large  pots  in   a   cool    and    shady 


nesi  of 

indoor 

shire    I  once  saw 

shady  wall  of  a 


colourlnT  not  easily  to  be  equalled  by 

or  greenhouse  specimens.     In  Davon- 

a  very  healthy  plant  on  the 

plant  stove  in  the  open 


air 

which  blossomed  freely,  and  a  photograph  ap- 
peared in  The  Garden  at  the  time.  This  plant 
grew  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince  and  C).,  of  Exeter.  Quite  recently, 
however,  splendid  open-air  specimens  were  sent 
to  the  editor  of  The  Garden  from  Wales,  and 
a  spray  of  leaves  and  flowers  was  engraved  to 
show  its  healthy  vigour  as  so  grown. 

The  old  method  of  liyeriug  the  Lapageria  was 
a  slow  one,  but  one  was  at  least  sure  of  the  va- 
riety, for,  nesJless  almost  to  say,  there  are  some 


rules  ;  the  state  of  the  weather  ani  soil  ought  to 
be  the  guiding  principle  ;  and  I  find  that  Ciuli- 
Sower  plants  are  not  much  if  at  all  injured  by  a 
moderately  severe  frost,  provided  they  have  been 
well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  ventilation 
during  the  winter,  and  that  a  few  days'  mild 
weather  has  enabled  them  to  become  a  little  es- 
tablished after  planting.  I  find  from  my  notes 
that  in  ISO;!  I  planted  the  entire  stock  of  autumn- 
raised  Eirly  London  on  March  K),  The  plants 
then  had  the  advantage  of  a  week's  mild  weather, 
after  which  nightly  frosts  set  in,  varying  for  about 
a  fortnight  from  .">'  to  14**  of  frost,  but  the  plants 
took  no  harm,  and  I  eommenoei  cutting  froai 
them  on  May  l-t.  A  slight  protection  of  Spruce 
branches  was  given  to  the  plants,  and  something 
of  the  kind  is  alway  advisable.     Early  planting 


puny  and  pale  coloured  forms  in  the  market  ;  ^^t,  ^3  a  preventive  of  any  wholesale  buttoning  of 
indeed,  there  are  at  least  two  white  varieties,  forward  plants.  Those  who  have  spare  hand- 
the  one  very  much  larger  and  whiter  and  lights  or  cloches  may  bring  them  into  requisition, 
broader  in  leafage  than  the  other,  and  generally  j  allowing  four  young  plants  to  the  hand-light,  and  if 
to  be  preferred.  Of  rosy  forms  there  are  many  i  these  are  well  looked  after,  removing  the  lights  daily 
good,  bad   and  indifl'erent,  and  the  main  diffi- ;  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  ventilating  slightly 


;ulty  in  beginning  their  culture  is  to  get 
strong  plant  of  a  really  good  form  of  a  clear 
and  bright  colour.  One  advantage  of  rearing 
seedlings  is  the  fact  that  they  possess  excep- 
tional vigour,  and  as  they  may  thus  be  obtained 
in  quantity,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
of  tr}ing  these  noble  plants  in  deep  rich  soils 


on  other  occasions  according  to  the  weather, 
these  will  come  into  use  earlier  still.  Planting 
out  potted-up  plants  is  simple  enough,  and  there 
is  less  fear  of  checking  these  as  the  balls  may  be 
planted  entire,  bub  equally  good  results  may  also 
be  had  from  planting  pricked  out  plants  if  these 
are  in  some  suitable  clinging  soil  and  planting  is 
carefully  p3rformed.     I  prefer  to  draw  deep  drills 


greenhouse,  the  rafters  of  which  they  drape  in 
a  very  graceful  manner,  but  last  season  for  the 
first  time  they  fruited  so  spontaneously  and 
freely,  that  the  inference  is  that  the  flowers  had 
been  fertilised  by  some  special  visitors  in  the 
shape  of  bees  or  flies.  As  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  roof  climber  the  Lapagerias  at 
their  best  have  but  few  rivals,  as  all  admit 
who  have  seen  them  at  Chelsea,  in  the  Birming- 
ham Botanic  Gardens,  at  Straffan,  and  many 
other  public  and  private  gardens.  The  essen- 
tials to  success  seem  to  be  a  free,  open,  peaty 
compost  and  a  cool  and  half-shady  position. 
As  a  rule,  the  plant  is  most  luxuriant  when 
planted  out  in  an  inner  border,  well  drained 
and  protected  from  the  incursions  of  slugs, 
which  show  a  special  preference  for  the  young 
Asparagus  -  like  growths  or  shoots  as  they 
emerge  from  the  soil.  That  these  plants  can, 
however,  be  grown  well  in  large  pots  the  vigor- 
ous, free-flowering  and  fertile  examples  growing 
at  Straffan  amply  prove.  But  in  specially 
sheltered  localities  these  beautiful  Lapagerias 
have  proved  to  be  not  only  hardy  out  of  doors, 
but  to  have  attained  there  to  a  vigour  and  rich- 


I  and  m  sheltered  and  shady  nooks  and  corners    is  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  and  then  plant  in  these, 

I  in   the  open   air.     Wherever  the   coral-bsrned    astting  the  planes  so  that  the  base  of  the  lowest 

Bsrberiiopsis     grows     freely    there    would     <!    leaves  rests  on  the  soil.     Where  the  soil  is  heavy 

and  cold  a  little  light  stuff  may  be 
placed  round  the  roots  to  give  them 
a  start.  A  firm,  rich,  but  not  ma- 
nuresick  soil  is  the  best  for  Cauli- 
flowers, and  the  plot  should  be 
trodden  before  planting,  as  they 
like  a  firm  root-run,  but  I  do  not 
advise  any  after- treadingat  planting 
time,  as  this,  unless  carefully  done,  is 
liable  to  fracture  the  roots.  A  warm 
border  is  necessary  to  give  early 
heads,  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
plants  should  be  given  such  a  place, 
as  Cauliflowers  lose  much  of  their 
value  when  Peas  become  plentiful. 

Peas.  —  Some   of   the   above  re- 
marks will  apply  also  to  those  Peas 
which  have  been  raised  inside  with 
a  view  to  planting  out.  Nothing  will 
be  gained  by  further  delay  in  plant- 
ing, as  the  roots  get  so  interlaced 
and  cramped  that  they  refuse  to 
take  kindly  to  the  soil.     As  it  ie 
useless  to  e.xpect  that  this  lot  will 
give  a  big  or  continuous  crop,  they 
may   be    planted    thickly    with    a 
view    to     economising   space.       If 
boxes   have   been  used  for    raising    the    plants, 
see   that   the   roots   are   not  injured   in   lifting, 
for  though  Peas  transplant  readily  enough,  any 
injury  to   the  roots  is  bound  to   tell   badly  on 
the  crop,  and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  raising  in 
pots  or  troughs,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  out 
without  breakage.     Plant  firmly  and  so  that  the 
b.dl  of  soil  is  an  inch  below  the  surface  level  when 
finished.     I  prefer  staking  the  plants  at  once,  as 
the  stakes  help  to  protect  the  plants  from    cut- 
ting  winds,   which   are   the   greatest   trial  with 
which  early  Peas  have  to  contend.     If  birds  are 
plentiful  the  plants  will  require  some  protection, 
and  early  staking  is  a  help    in  this  where  Pea 
guards  are  not  at  hand,  for  the  sticks  will  support 
a   covering   of   fish   netting,    this   answering   the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  from  birds  and  from 
wind.     Peas    sown    outdoors    will    probably    be 
earlier  than  usual  this  year  where  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  fine  weather  we  have  had.     I  find 
that  some  sown  on  January  9  are  now  (February 
25)  some  2  inches  high  and  looking  well. 

French  Beans. — With  the  extra  daylight  that 
we  now  get,  elevated  positions  on  shelves  will  be 
no  longer  necessary,  and  the  bed  of  a  heated  pit, 
if  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  will  be  a  convenient 
place.     French  Beans  should  not  be  permitted  to 


Spray  of  Lapageria  alba. 


priori  be  a  good  prospect  of  the  Chilian 
Lipagerias  also  growing  and  flowering  well.  A 
cool  and  well-drained  compost  seems  to  suit 
Lapagerias  best,  and  I  have  found  them  par- 
ticularly fond  of  nodules  of  red  sandstone  and 
clinkers,  around  which  their  roots  cling  with 
great  tenacity.  One  drawback  to  open-air  cul- 
ture will  be  the  rapacity  of  the  slugs  and  snails, 
but  if  these  are  kept  oft'  by  zinc  collars,  lamp 
glasses  or  other  means,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Lapagerias  should  not  be  added  to  the  list  of 
choice  open-air  flowering  creepers  or  climbing 
plants  in  our  gardens.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cauliflowers. — It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  early  yet 
for  planting  these,  but  where  the  batch  of  autumn 
raised  plants  is  a  large  one  I  advise  that  the 
earliest  opportunity  be  taken  to  plant  out  a 
portion  at  least  of  the.se,  choosing,  of  course,  mild 
weather  for  the  operation.  In  these  matters  one 
must  not  be  governed  by  dates  or  hard  and  fast 
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occupy  shelves  in  early  vineriee,  or  any  other 
houfes  whoM  permanent  occupants  are  at  all 
suscaptible  to  attacka  from  red  spider,  a  di}' 
longer  than  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  are  ,«ure 
to  breed  the  insect  in  quantity  and  leave  an  un- 
welcome legacy  behind  Ihera,  and  it  is  for  tliis 
reason  that  I  advise  employing  one  or  mora  pits  en- 
tirely for  the  Beans.  Perhaps  the  best  method 
from  this  time  is  to  sow  in  6-inch  pots,  plunging 
these  to  the  rims  in  hillocks  of  good  soil  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  fairly  up  ;  the  partial  root  con- 
finement will  induce  free  fruiting,  and  as  the  roots 
get  through  the  pots  into  the  soil  they  will  derive 
plenty  of  nourishment  to  enable  the  fruit  to  swell 
kindly.  The  ordinary  pot  system,  however,  suits 
most  growers  best,  as  the  plants  may  be  moved 
from  house  to  house  if  required. 

To-M-\ToEs — Another  sowing  of  Tomato  seed 
should  now  be  made  for  raising  plants  to  grow  on 
under  glass  to  succeed  those  sown  earlier,  and  a 
few  of  the  plants  may  also  be  reserved  for  the 
earliest  outdoor  crop,  provided  always  that  room 
can  be  spared  to  grow  them  on  under  good  con- 
ditions until  planting  outside  is  safe.  If  not  it  is 
better  to  let  them  alone  and  trust  to  the  main 
crop  plants,  seed  for  which  must  be  sown  a  week 
or  two  hence.  I  prefer  raising  a  second  batch  of 
indoor  plants  just  now  rather  than  attemptirg  to 
force  those  raised  in  January  to  meet  the  outdoor 
crop,  as  with  these  in  reserve  we  can  stop  the 
early  plants  and  throw  all  their  energies  into 
swelling  olt  the  first  four  or  five  bunches  of  fruit. 
White  fly,  a  most  troublesome  and  dangerous 
insect  to  the  Tomato,  should  be  watched  for  and 
eradicated  on  its  first  appearance,  for  the  flies  are 
active  and  do  not  confine  their  attentions  to  the 
Tomato  alone,  and  a  few  weeks'  neglect  will  cause 
them  to  spread  through  the  house  and  probably 
lay  the  seeds  of  trouble  for  the  season.  Any  for- 
ward plants  which  cannot  yet  be  brought  into 
their  fruiting  quarters  and  tied  to  the  wires 
should  be  staked  before  they  get  top-heavy,  as 
they  are  easily  crippled,  and  a  little  timely  atten- 
tion will  save  trouble  in  future.  Watering  .should 
be  strictly  attended  to  and  only  be  done  when  the 
plants  actually  require  it.  Indiscriminate  water 
ing  is  fatal  to  success. 

TuRNii's. — A  commencement  should  now  be 
made  in  sowing  a  small  bed  of  Early  Milan  Tur- 
nip on  a  warm  border.  The  success  of  this  sow- 
ing will  depend  largely  on  the  weather  we  may 
get  during  the  next  few  weeks,  for  if  growth 
is  much  retarded  by  inclement  weather  the  roots 
will  be  worthless,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  unwise 
to  make  anything  like  a  large  sowing,  as  better 
results  will  be  obtained  from  those  sown  later  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  days.  I  prefer  sowing  in 
drills  at  all  times,  as  this  is  essential  to  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  after  details  of  cultivation.  Drills 
10  inches  to  12  inches  apart  will  give  plenty  of 
room  for  present  sowings  and  the  plants  may  be 
thinned  to  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Early 
thinning  is  imperative  with  Turnips,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  crop  that  suBfers  so  much  from  neglect 
of  this.  The  soil  should  be  in  good  heart, 
and  a  dressing  of  ashes  prepared,  as  I  ad- 
vised a  week  or  two  back,  from  burnt  garden 
rubbish  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  growth  of 
the  Turnip,  and  it  should  be  freely  worked  into 
the  surface  soil  when  preparations  for  sowing  are 
being  made,  and  also  dusted  over  the  young 
plants  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  time  they 
appear,  when  it  will  ward  oil  attacks  of  the  Tur- 
nip flei. 

LEf:Ks  AND  Celery. — Any  further  growth  in 
the  standing  cropa  of  these  will  tend  to  spoil  the 
quality,  so,  with  the  object  of  arresting  this,  they 
should  be  lifted  from  the  quarters  and  laid  in  in  a 
cool  spot,  where  they  may  remain  till  wanted  for 
use.  A  little  care  will  be  necessary  to  pack  the 
soil  well  round  the  Celery  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving its  crispness,  and  the  soil  used  ought  to 
be  free  from  worms. 

General  work. — Succeesional  hotbeds  may  be 
made  up  for  and  planted  with  Potatoes.  These 
will  not  be  much  behind  those  planted  as  advised 
some  weeks  back,  and  they  will  come  in  well  to 
keep  up  the  succession  until  others  may  be  had 


from  the  open  borders.  Where  sowing  as  per 
former  calendars  has  been  carried  out,  there  will 
now  be  some  necessary  work  among  the  hotbeds. 
Seedlings  of  .ill  kinds  which  have  came  up  too 
thickly,  or  in  greiter  plenty  than  will  be  needed, 
should  be  early  thinned  to  about  the  needful 
quantity,  as  the  better  growth  made  by  those  left 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble.  The  past  few 
nights  have  been  much  colder  than  any  for  the 
winter,  and  give  us  a  hint  that  the  linings  round 
the  hotbeds  had  better  be  renewed  if  at  all  in- 
clined to  be  cold,  but  too  much  raw  manure  should 
not  be  used  in  re-lining,  or  it  will  get  too  hot.  A 
very  little  fresh  material  of  this  kind  goes  a  long 
way  in  setting  up  fermentation,  and  it  is  easy  to 
err  in  this  way.  The  treacherous  easterly  wind 
which  prevails  as  I  write  will  make  careful  venti- 
lation necessary.  J.  C.  Tai.lack. 


FRUIT   UNDER   GLASS. 

Fii:s. — Trees  in  pots  that  were  started  early 
will  now  be  in  active  growth,  the  fruit  swelling 
rapidly.  Until  the  last  week  or  so  the  weather 
has  been  mild,  so  that  there  has  been  no  necessity 
for  undue  forcing.  The  pots  having  now  become 
well  filled  with  roots,  a  surf.ace  dressing  should  be 
afforded.  To  increase  the  space  for  this,  and  also 
that  for  watering,  strips  of  turves  or  zinc  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  in  depth  may  be  placed  round 
the  edges  of  the  pots  to  prevent  the  fresh  soil 
from  being  washed  over.  Watering  should  have 
particular  attention,  and  though  it  is  not  desirable 
to  flood  the  pots  to  such  an  extent  as  to  wash  all 
the  nourishment  out  of  the  soil,  sufficient  must  be 
given  to  moisten  it  down  to  the  crocks.  Where  it 
is  not  practicable  to  givea  surface  dressing,  licjuid 
manure  should  be  afforded,  taking  care  that  it  is  of 
the  same  temperature  or  a  little  warmer  than  the 
soil.  Keep  up  a  genial,  growing  atmosphere,  but 
avoid  too  much  moisture  in  dull  weather  when  it 
is  impossible  to  ventilate  freely.  Keep  up  a  steady 
temperature  of  about  f;0°  when  the  outside  air  is 
mild,  and  a  few  degrees  less  if  cold  and  frosty. 
Ventilate  when  the  thermometer  reaches  70°  and 
increase  the  air  on  bright,  sunny  days  to  cause  a 
sturdy,  short-jointed  growth.  It  is  good  practice 
to  close  early  to  maintain  a  growing  temperature 
till  night  comes  on.  Should  there  be  an3'  shoots 
inclined  to  grow  rank,  these  ought  to  be  stopped 
at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint,  for  if  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked  they  would  rob  the  other  parts  of  the 
tree.  Disbudding  should  also  be  attended  to 
where  any  is  needed  before  growth  is  too  far 
advanced,  as  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  young 
shoots,  much  pruning  afterwards  may  be  averted. 
If  there  is  danger  of^  overcrowding,  tie  out  the 
growths,  that  they  may  be  the  better  exposed  to 
the  light.  Trees  on  walls  or  trained  under  glass 
that  were  started  early  in  the  year  will  need  dis- 
budding, reserving  only  those  shoots  that  are  re- 
quired for  fruiting  another  season.  It  is  bad  prac- 
tice to  overcrowd,  for  such  growths  seldom  ripen 
well,  therefore  fail  to  set  any  fruit.  It  is  not  well 
to  tie  in  those  shoots  too  closely,  especially  in  sun- 
less weather,  as  this  prevents  them  from  getting 
matured.  In  the  case  of  Figs  planted  out  in 
borders,  a  too  liberal  supply  of  water  is  often  in- 
jurious, as  it  encourages  a  sappy  growth,  but 
where  trees  are  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit  and 
the  borders  are  getting  somewhat  exhausted,  a 
mulching  with  thoroughly  decayed  manure  to 
keep  the  roots  well  up  to  the  surface  is  very  bene- 
ficial. A  dressing,  too,  of  superphosphate  may 
prove  advantageous,  particularly  in  districts  that 
are  short  of  that  element  in  the  soil.  Late  houses 
where  the  fruit  has  not  yet  begun  to  swell  should 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Should  any  trees  still 
remain  not  nailed  or  tied  in,  this  ought  no  longer 
to  bo  neglected,  as  the  sap  will  commence  to  flow 
and  the  young  Figs  to  swell,  so  that  much  damage 
might  be  the  result  if  trees  are  left  after  this  date. 
Peaches  AND  Nectarines. — These  in  the  earliest 
houses  will  by  this  be  approaching  the  stoning 
period,  and  as  this  is  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
most  critical  time,  it  m.ay  be  well  to  point  out  the 
cause,  as  during  my  experience  I  have  not  known 
a  dozen  fruit  left  on  the  trees  under  my  charge  that 


have  failed  to  get  over  this  stage  satisfactorily, 
and  this,  in  my  opinion,  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  attributed  to  early  thinning.  Many  neglect 
to  thin  early  ;  hence  the  reason  so  many  fruits 
drop  at  the  time  of  stoning.  As  soon  as  the  fruit8 
are  as  large  as  marble?,  thinning  should  be  done, 
so  that  those  left  may  be  well  supplied  with 
nourishment,  for,  be  it  remembered,  the  stone  is 
that  part  which  requires  the  greatest  support, 
and  until  this  is  formed  and  hardened  the  pulp 
cannot  swell.  If  anyone  examine  a  Peach  or 
Nectarine  at  any  stage  up  till  the  time  the  stone 
is  hardened  he  will  find  but  a  very  thin  coating 
of  flesh,  so  that  from  the  time  the  flowers 
fade  till  stoning  is  completed  it  is  the  seed 
portion  which  requires  the  greater  maintenance, 
the  flesh  being  for  the  most  part  water.  It  is 
before  stoning  that  the  fruit  needs  the  principal 
food,  so  that  if  the  trees  are  overladen  and  there 
is  not  sufficient  of  those  constituents  in  the  soil 
required  to  form  the  stones,  a  greater  portion  will 
drop.  Lime  in  some  shape  must  be  supplied  if 
this  has  not  already  been  given,  and  the  border 
kept  sufficiently  moist  to  keep  the  trees  in  a 
healthy  state.  Syringe  the  trees  every  day  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  but  on  dull,  wet  days  this  may 
not  be  necessary,  as  a  too  moist,  close  atmosphere 
should  be  guarded  against.  Ventilate  a  little 
when  the  temperature  reaches  60,  increasing  the 
amount  according  to  the  state  of  the  external  air, 
always  avoiding  cold  draughts.  March  weather 
is  often  very  changeable,  bright  sunshine  one  hour 
with  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  next  dull,  with  a 
biting  castor  north-east  wind.  Sudden  chinges 
of  the  temperature  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
surest  way  to  guard  against  this  is  not  to  have 
more  heat  in  the  pipes  during  the  day  than  can  be 
avoided,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  opening  the 
ventilators  too  wide  should  piercing  winds  and 
bright  sunshine  prevail  at  the  same  time. 

Si'ccEssioNAL  norsES. — Those  started  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  will  by  this  have  set 
their  fruit.  The  trees  may  therefore  be  syringed 
as  recommended  for  the  early  house,  and  both 
disbudding  and  thinning  should  have  attention 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  trees  will  permit.  As 
before  pointed  out,  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
allowing  the  surplus  fruit  to  remain  on  the  trees 
after  it  can  be  ascertained  which  are  going  to 
swell.  Ciive  the  border  a  soaking  of  water  if 
needed,  for  as  syringing  has  been  withheld  while 
the  trees  were  in  bloom,  the  probability  is  that 
it  will  be  dry. 

Late  HorsES. — These  in  most  places  where 
Peaches  are  grown  to  any  extent  are  simply 
brought  on  a  little  in  advance  of  cold  structures, 
and  being  usually  supplied  with  hot-water  pipes, 
there  is  no  difficulty  experienced  in  excluding- 
frosts.  The  chief  thing  to  guard  against  is  to 
avoid  exciting  the  sap  too  early  in  the  season  by 
turning  on  the  heat  whenever  there  are  signs  of 
frost.  During  the  present  winter,  however,  there 
has  been  but  little  need  for  artificial  heat  in  such 
structures,  as  the  weather  up  till  of  late  has  beei» 
mild.  To  avoid  any  damage  being  done,  it  will  be 
safe  now  to  keep  a  gentle  heat  in  the  pipe?  at  night 
and  during  dull  weather,  for  in  many  places  the 
trees  will  be  in  full  bloom,  and  in  others  the  flowers 
will  be  fast  expanding.  If  a  temperature  of  40° 
or  4.")°  at  night  be  maintained,  with  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  the  daytime  in  dull  weather,  the  flowers 
will  be  kept  from  harm  and  a  good  set  will  follow. 
Ventilate  freely  on  bright  sunny  days  and  tap  the 
trees  to  scatter  the  pollen. 

Cool  or  unheated  uocses. — In  many  districts 
the  trees  will  now  be  in  flower  ;  therefore  great 
cire  must  be  exercised  in  ventilation  and  guard- 
ing against  the  possibility  of  the  blooms  being 
frozen  in  such  weather  as  that  experienced  at 
the  end  of  the  last  month.  In  exposed  places 
the  houses  should  be  protected  at  night  if 
possible  with  canvas,  or  if  this  is  not  practicable, 
the  lower  portion  most  exposed  to  the  frost,  for 
where  trees  are  planted  at  the  front  they  are  more 
exposed  to  the  cold  weather  than  those  on  the 
back  wall.  With  us  the  thermometer  has  fallea 
to  17'' ;  frost,  however,  has  been  excluded  by  means 
of  canvas. 
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Apricots  also  are  now  expanding  their  blooms, 
and  where  trees  are  trained  to  a  trellis  under  the 
roof  glass  of  houses  they  are  more  exposed  to  the 
sudden  changes  than  those  on  walls  ;  for  this 
reason  greater  precaution  is  needed  to  guard 
against  the  possibilities  of  the  bloom  being  dam- 
aged. See  that  the  lights  are  opened  in  the  day- 
time and  cover  the  house  with  canvas  or  other 
material  at  night  to  ward  off  the  frost.  A  few 
degrees  will  not  penetrate  if  the  house  is  closely 
glazed,  but  where  there  is  a  space  between  the 
laps  of  the  glass,  cold  winds  soon  find  their  way 
through  and  so  reduce  the  inside  temperature. 

H.  C.  Prinsep. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


PROPAGATING  TREE  CARNATIONS. 

I  HAVE  never  known  these  Carnation  cuttings 
root  so  freely  or  so  (juickly  as  during  the  autumn 
of  1895.  With  one  exception,  and  that  an  early 
batch  of  La  Belle,  of  which  more  than  half  failed 
to  root,  all  others  have  been  a  success.  A  later 
lot  of  this  variety  singularly  enough  rooted  quite 
freely.  A  great  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  a  certain 
mixture  of  soil  or  a  certain  degree  of  bottom  heat. 
My  own  impression,  however,  is  that  success  or 
failure  depends  very  much  more  on  the  actual 
condition  of  the  cuttings  than  all  else  beside.  Pro- 
vided the  cuttings  are  from  perfectly  healthy 
plants  that  have  been  grown  in  the  open  all  the 
summer  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  cool  house, 
there  will  be  little  to  fear  when  such  come  to  the 
propagating  frame.  Cuttings  that  are  quite  firm 
without  being  old  or  wiry  can  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
65°  be  rooted  with  scarcely  a  failure.  Alegatiere 
and  Winter  Cheer,  of  both  of  which  I  had  good 
cuttings,  scarcely  contained  a  failure,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  former  several  hundreds  were  rooted 
and  potted  off.  Winter  Cheer,  as  also  Miss  Joliffe 
and  La  Neige,  were  rooted  and  out  of  the  frame  in 
three  weeks,  some  of  the  last  being  under  a  fort- 
night. Cuttings  inserted  during  December,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  precisely  the  same  treatment 
have  taken  much  longer  to  root.  This,  I  believe, 
is  due  entirely  to  the  precise  condition  of  the 
growth  of  which  the  cutting  is  made,  for  at 
this  latter  date  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the 
same  consolidated  growth  as  may  easily  be  obtained 
in  September  and  October.  Especially  is  this 
true  if  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  temperature 
high  enough  to  expand  the  flowers  well  and 
quickly.  January  is  frequently  given  as  a  good 
time  to  begin  propagating  these  Carnations. 
A  much  better  time  if  the  largest  plants  are  re- 
quired is  October,  as  good  cuttings  from  older 
plants  are  then  plentiful  and  root  easily.  More 
than  this  ;  if  these  are  grown  on  without  a  check, 
some  fine  bushes  should  result  capable  of  yielding 
treble  the  flowers  obtained  from  the  majority  of 
spring-struck  plants.  A  difficulty  with  many 
amateurs  is  bottom  heat,  especially  in  January. 
This  is  the  more  reason  why  amateurs  should  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  supply  of  autumn  cuttings, 
for  with  care  they  will  then  root  in  a  cold  frame. 
Indeed,  only  a  few  days  ago  (Jan.  20)  I  potted 
some  rooted  cuttings  of  the  scarlet  variety  A. 
Alegatiere  which  had  occupied  a  manure  frame 
since  the  first  week  of  November.  The  frame  was 
quite  cold,  and  the  cuttings  were  only  once 
watered,  and  this  when  inserted.  In  this  particular 
case  the  cuttings  were  simply  stuck  in  the  ordinary 
soil,  the  only  apparent  difl'erenca  being  that 
they  took  longer  to  root.  I  mention  this  that 
those  amateurs  who  regard  bottom  heat  as  an  ab- 
solute necessity  should  make  a  note  of  the  same. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  so  far  the 
winter  has  been  very  mild. — E.  J. 

On   p.  476  of  last  volume,   "  E.  J."  says 

that  Carnations  do  not  grow  with  the  lightning 
rapidity  suggested  by  a  note  of  mine.  1 
find  some  varieties  are  much  faster  growers 
than  others.  "  E.  J.,"  in  the  commencement 
of  his  article,  admits  that  culture  has  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  some  varieties.     Whilst 


holding  with  "  E.  J."  that  culture  has  everything 
to  do  with  success,  I  would  ask  where  he  has  seen 
whole  houses  of  Miss  Mary  Godfrey  and  Reginald 
Godfrey  month  after  month  ?  Is  "  E.  J."  certain 
that  culture  has  not  all  to  do  with  the  apparent 
non-success  of  these  two  varieties '!  To  grow 
these  two  sorts  in  the  way  suggested  by  "E.  J." 
means  failure  as  far  as  a  full  crop  of  winter  blooms 
is  concerned,  the  reason  being  that  whilst  other 
kinds  require  a  long  period  of  growth,  these  two, 
being  rapid  growers  and  precocious  bloomers,  will 
have  given  their  main  crop  of  bloom  in  early  au- 
tumn, and  unless  their  manner  of  growth  is  un- 
derstood, these  plants  will  not  flower  later  in  the 
season.  I  will  give  the  mode  of  culture  that  best 
suits  Miss  Mary  and  Reginald  Godfrey.  Cuttings 
should  be  inserted  at  any  time  between  December 
and  April,  topped  when  established  in  3-inch  pots 
and  finally  potted  into  6-inch  pots,  or  even  larger 
if  the  plants  are  strong.  All  bloom-buds  should 
be  removed  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
and  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  topped  up  to 
the  middle  of  August.  It  is  useless  to  expect  cut- 
tings struck  in  February  to  bloom  in  the  winter 
if  grown  in  the  usual  or  4J-inch  pots,  but 
grown  as  I  have  suggested  there  will  be  little  to 
fear  in  respect  tn  plenty  of  winter  blooms.  These 
varieties  succeed  best  with  from  5"  to  10°  more 
heat  than  is  usually  given  Carnations  from  the 
middle  of  December  onwards.  Sir  H.  Calcraft  is 
recommended  as  a  good  scarlet  kind.  I  have 
grown  this  for  the  past  two  years,  and  the  plants, 
although  strong  and  robust  (perhaps  too  much  so), 
have  not  averaged  five  blooms  per  plant  per 
annum. —  \V.  J.  Godfrey. 

As  the  sun  is  now  getting  more  power,  it 

is  difficult  to  keep  a  cool  surface  in  the  indoor 
propagating  pit,  and  a  hotbed  in  a  shady  position 
will  be  found  more  suitable  for  Carnation  cut- 
tings. I  find  a  cool  surface  with  a  moderate 
bottom-heat  is  essential.  It  is  now  getting  quite 
late  enough,  but  if  good  strong  cuttings  can  be 
had  and  put  in  at  once  they  will  make  good  plants 
for  the  following  winter.  Carnations  succeed 
best  if  kept  fairly  moist  above  and  not  given  too 
much  water.  They  may  be  kept  well  shaded  from 
the  sun  until  they  are  rooted,  and  should  be  potted 
off  singly  before  the  roots  get  too  much  matted 
together. — A. 


FREESIAS. 


"  H.  P.'s  "  note  on  these  attractive  flowers  (p.  85) 
directs  attention  to  their  many  good  qualities  and 
to  the  few  difficulties  connected  with  their  culture. 
There  are  few  plants  that  more  readily  repay  the 
minimum  of  trouble  that  is  necessary  for  their  well- 
being  by  grace  of  form,  refinement  of  colour,  and 
delicacy  of  fragrance  than  do  the  Freesias.  The 
one  desideratum  is,  that  the  bulbs  should  be  well 
ripened.  Some  years  ago  this  was  not  so  well 
understood  as  it  is  to-day,  and  in  those  times  I 
met  with  several  failures,  evidently  attributable 
to  that  cause.  As  "  H.  P."  remarks,  the  Guernsey 
bulbs  give  good  results  and  are  generally  more 
satisfactory  than  those  procurable  from  other 
sources.  In  the  Bermudas  I  have  seen  Freesias 
growing  in  quantity  and  noticed  that  they  rarely 
carried  more  than  six  blooms  on  a  scape,  while  in 
the  bulbs  from  the  Channel  Islands  the  number 
often  runs  up  to  ten  and  sometimes  even  to  twelve. 
When  I  was  last  in  South  Africa,  their  native 
habitat,  where  I  have  often  found  them  growing 
wild,  very  meagrely  flowered,  I  saw  nothing 
amongst  the  cultivated  bulbs  that  struck  me  as 
being  of  especial  merit  either  in  siz3  or  quantity 
of  bloom.  When  once  a  stock  has  been  procured, 
if  care  be  taken  that  the  yearly  ripeninj;  is  ade- 
quate, little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  bring- 
ing to  perfection  a  good  show  of  blossom.  The 
bulbs  should  be  potted  not  later  than  the  end  of 
August,  eight  being  a  good  number  for  a  Oj-inch 
pot,  and  fourteen  for  a  6jinch,  a  compost  of  two- 
thirds  fibrous  loam  and  one-third  leaf-mould,  with 
an  addition  of  silver  sand,  being  well  suited  to 
their  reiiuirements.  They  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  under  6  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
which  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  growths 


push  through  the  soil,  which  will  generally  bo  in 
from  two  weeks  to  a  month.  In  this  position 
they  should  remain,  air  being  given  when  possible, 
till  the  flower-spikes  can  be  felt,  when  they  may 
be  brought  into  the  greenhouse.  By  this  system 
they  come  into  bloom  naturally  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  March,  and  are,  I  consider,  stronger  and 
more  free  flowering  than  when  subjected  to 
greater  heat.  If,  however,  they  are  required  to 
be  in  bloom  by  the  new  year,  forcing  is  impera- 
tive, but  in  this  case  the  plants  are  rarely  so  orna- 
mental as  when  grown  under  cooler  conditions. 
As  the  pots  become  full  of  roots,  and  until  the 
flowers  are  fully  formed,  weak  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
When  the  blooms  are  faded  the  plants  should  still 
receive  water  until  the  leaves  begin  to  show  signs 
of  turning  yellow,  when  the  pots  should  be  placed 
in  the  hottest  and  sunniest  position  in  the  glass- 
house and  kept  absolutely  dry.  After  being 
roasted  in  this  manner  until  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August  the  bulbs  can  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  the  large  ones  being  potted  again  for 
the  next  season's  blooming  and  the  bulblets,  of 
which  many  will  doubtless  be  found,  grown  on 
in  boxes  until  they  reach  a  flowering  size.  For 
supports  to  the  stems  of  the  pot  plants,  nothing 
will  be  found  more  inconspicuous  than  lengths  of 
stiff  galvanised  wire  painted  a  similar  colour  to 
the  leaves.  For  a  supply  of  cut  flowers,  I  have 
seen  Freesias  planted  out  in  a  light  frame,  and 
was  told  that,  treated  in  this  manner,  they  gave 
little  trouble  and  bloomed  well,  the  bulbs  being 
dried  off  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  I  have 
myself  grown  Freesias  out-of  doors  in  a  sheltered 
position  and  light  soil  in  company  with  Sparaxis, 
and  experienced  a  fair  amount  of  success,  but  in 
such  cases  late  frosts  are  fatal  to  the  display. 

S.  W.  F. 


Ficue  minima.— This  little  Ficus  will  clothe 
a  wall  with  a  dense  mass  of  its  neat  deep  green 
foliage,  and  winter  and  summer  alike  it  is  always 
bright  and  cheerful.  It  will  also  do  well  in  a 
greenhouse  ;  in  fact,  this  climber  is  nearly  hardy. 
The  ordinary  Ficus  repens  is  looser  in  growth  and 
does  not  clothe  a  wall  so  neatly  as  F.  minima. 
These  slender  climbing  forms  of  Ficus  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  as  showing  the  great  diver- 
sity that  exists  among  members  of  the  same  genus. 
— H.  P. 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. — This  old- 
fashioned  greenhouse  climber,  though  less  fre- 
quently met  with  than  in  years  gone  by,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  its  wonderful  fragrance 
being  quite  sufficient  to  recommend  it.  At 
one  time  it  used  to  be  exhibited  in  almost  all  the 
leading  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  certainly  well-grown  and  bloomed  specimens 
added  grace  to  the  heavier  and  malformed  sub- 
jects. For  covering  pillars  or  walls  in  cool  con- 
servatories and  carriage  courts  the  Rhynchosper- 
mum is  well  adapted,  as  when  planted  oat  in  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam  and  a  small  percentage  of 
peat,  leaf-mould  and  coarse  sand  it  quickly  covers 
a  large  area,  and  if  judiciously  thinned  out  each 
season  immediately  after  flowering,  will  annually 
bloom  most  profusely.  This  thinning  out  is  im- 
perative, otherwise  lateral  shoots  accumulate 
until  a  sufficiency  of  light  and  sun-heat  cannot 
panetrate  to  ripen  up  the  wood.  A  fairly  sunny 
position  is  necessary.  Its  chief  insect  enemy  is 
brown  scale,  a  dressing  of  some  safe  insecticide 
each  winter  being  necessary  to  keep  it  free  from 
the  pest.  It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  if  the 
shoots  are  allowed  to  hang  down  loosely  in  a 
natural  manner  and  not  tied  informally. — C.  C.  H. 

Arum  liilies  a  f  jilure. — It  is  not  often  that 
one  meets  with  a  failure  in  the  management  of 
these  plants,  but  a  singular  case  came  under  my 
notice  a  few  days  ago.  The  plants  were  wonder- 
fully vigorous,  in  fact  too  vigorous.  They  were 
making  plenty  of  leaves,  but  no  flowers  appeared 
on  them  and  no  signs  of  any.  So  far  as  appear- 
ance went  they  had  evidently  been  well  cared  for, 
but  an  examination  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
growing,  revealed  by  turning  one  of  the  plants 
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out,  showed  that  the  pota  were  not.  full  of  root8 
and  that  the  soil  used  was  of  the  richest  descrip- 
tion. The  information  disclosed  by  the  examina- 
tion clearly  showed  that  all  through  the  plants 
had  been  very  hiti,hly  fed  with  stimulants  when 


A  spray  of  Myrtle.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from 
a  drawing  by  H.  G.  Moon. 

growing  in  the  open  air  last  summer,  and  when 
potted  up  late  in  the  autumn  they  were  evidently 
divested  of  nearly  all  their  roots  so  as  to  get  five 
of  the  strongest  into  a  9-inch  pot  with  the  object 
of  securing  a  good  specimen  in  a  rather  small  pot. 
Up  to  that  tim3  no  harm  was  done,  and  had  they 
been  potted  i  i  a  rather  poor  soil,  only  given 
plain  water,  and  then  been  placed  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  for  a  few  weeks,  the  re- 
.sult  would  have  been  very  different ;  but  liquid 
manure  was  given  from  the  time  they  were  potted, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  were  introduced  into 
an  intermediate  temperature.  I  never  knew 
Arum  Lilies  flower  satisfactorily  until  late  in 
the  spring,  when  the  plants  had  not  tilled  the  pots 
full  of  roots,  particularly  if  they  were  given 
liquid  manure  and  a  temperature  of  GO",  as  in 
the  case  under  notice. — J.  0.  C. 


freely  when  very  short  cuttings  were  made.  I 
may  mention  Luculia  gr.atissima  ag  one  instance. 
For  this  a  small  stick  should  be  used  for  each 
cutting.  The  basal  leaves  may  be  left  on,  and  if 
placed  firmly  on  the  sandy  surface  of  the  cutting 
pot,  under  ordinary  care  they  will  root  well. 
Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata  is  another  e.x- 
ample  where  short  cuttings  will  succeed,  while 
those  put  deeper  into  the  soil  almost  invari- 
ably fail.  In  some  instances  it  is  necessary 
to  make  rather  long  cuttings  for  the  sake 
of  securing  firm,  well  matured  wood  at  the  base, 
but  even  thete  should  not  be  put  too  deeply  into 
the  soil.  I  believe  a  common  cause  of  failure  is 
putting  cuttings  too  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  it 
not  infrequently  occurs  that  the  structural  ar- 
rangements of  the  propagating  pits  or  the  heating 
apparatus  are  supposed  to  be  at  fault ;  whereas 
the  evil  may  be  traced  to  want  of  proper  care  in 
small  details.  Cleanliness  is  one  important  item. 
The  cuttings  must  be  free  from  all  insect  pests  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  pit  should  have  clean, 
fresh  plunging  material  periodically.  In  the 
event  of  the  fine  thread-like  fungus  making  its 
appearance  everything  should  be  cleared  out,  the 
walls  and  bottom  well  covered  with  hot  lime- 
wash,  and  the  glass,  &c.,  all  thoroughly  cleansed. 
This  fungus,  which  is  generally  termed  damping, 
is  the  worst  enemy  a  propatrator  has  to  contend 
with.  A  stagnant  atmosphere  is  most  favourable 
to  this  enemy,  and  it  is  generally  such  subjects  as 
take  some  time  to  strike  root  that  suffer  most, 
though  where  it  has  once  got  a  start  it  spreads 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
or  t«o  nights  a  whole  batch  of  choice  cut- 
tings may  be  lost.  If  taken  in  time  a  quantity 
of  hot  ashes  stirred  into  the  bed  may 
stop  it,  provided  the  cutting  pots  affected 
are  taken  out,  the  cuttings  washed,  and  put 
into  fresh  clean  pots  and  soil.  A  propagating 
pit  should  always  be  left  open  for  an  hour  or  so 
every  morning,  and  a  little  top  ventilation  to  the 
house  is  also  beneficial.  It  is  unwise  to  allow  the 
cuttings  to  get  withered,  but  the  more  air  and 
sunlight  that  can  be  given  without  distressing 
them  tho  better.  I  find  that  many  subjects  will 
succeed  well  without  being  kept  quite  close  ;  yet 
if  shut  up  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  and  then 
exposed,  they  will  flag  more  than  if  exposed  from 
the  start.     This   refers    more   especially  to   soft- 


rience  and  careful  observation  that  will  ensure 
success,  and  even  with  the  most  experienced  and 
careful  failure  sometimes  occurs. 

Pkopagatoe. 


PROPAGATIXc;. 

Making  rcTTiNf;s. — It  is  generally  supposed 
ihat  all  cuttings  should  be  cut  off  quite  close 
below  a  joint,  and  in  many  instances  this  is 
essential,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  with  many  sub- 
jects. Careful  observation  will  soon  disclose  the 
tact  that  all  subjects  with  hollow  or  pithy  stems 
must  be  cut  cff  quite  close.  Many  plants 
will  invariably  root  freely  if  cut  off  at  any 
part  of  the  stem,  and  these  may  have  a  good 
length  of  stem  in  the  ground.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  length  of  cuttings,  I  find  it  may 
be  given,  as  a  rule,  that  short  cuttings  succeed 
best ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  many 
shrubby  plants.  I  remember  once  putting  in 
cuttings  of  a  collection  of  Ceanothus.  The  cut- 
lings  were  from  soft  wood  taken  in  the  spring, 
ancl  I  put  them  in  about  half  an  inch  deep.  On 
examination  a  few  days  after  I  found  almost 
every  cutting  had  begun  to  decay  at  the  base. 
Being  anxious  to  save  them,  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  cutting  them  off  again  and  putting  them 
in  only  sutEciently  deep  to  hold  them  firm,  and 
tho  result  was  that  almost  every  cutting  rooted. 
This  led  to  further  experiments,  and  I  found 
that   many  subjects  which   gave   trouble   rooted 


The  common  Box.     Engraved  for  lux  Gaeden /rom 
a  drawing  by  H.  G.  Moon. 


wooded  plants  which  are  propagated  early  in  the 
spring. 

W.tTERiNc. — This  is  often  over-done.  I  do  not 
like  a  particle  of  anything  in  the  propagating  pit 
to  become  quite  dry,  more  particularly  the  plung- 
ing material,  but  the  cuttings  must  not  be  over- 
watered  :  although  plenty  of  moisture  will  almost 
invariably  make  things  look  promising  for  a  start, 
later  on  it  will  prove  fatal.  It  is  only  personal  expe- 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  MYRTLE. 

Though  the  true  home  of  the  Myrtle  is  in  the 
sunny  south,  such  a  fragrant  shrub  is  cherished 
by  all  who  love  their  gardens.  We  cannot  so 
far  north  have  the  M}rtle  groves  such  as  the 
classic  poets  have  immortalised,  but  we  can  grow 
with  care  luxuriant  bushes  of  every  sort  of  the 
common  Myrtle  against  a  sunny  wall,  and  if  a 
cruel  winter  such  as  the  last  takes  them  from 
us,  we  must  replace  them.  In  Cornwall  and 
Devon  the  Jlyrtle  is  seen  as  a  bush  in  company 
with  the  Fuchsia  in  a  tree-like  way,  but  inland 
we  must  be  content  with  it  as  a  wall  covering, 
and  a  most  beautiful  covering  it  makes.  The 
common  broad-leaved  kind  as  seen  in  most  old 
gardens  has  been  with  us  since  the  culture  of 
loreign  shrubs  began  in  England,  and  there- 
fore a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  it.  But 
there  are  many  other  kinds  which  one  sees 
commonly  grown  in  Italy  and  the  south  that 
excel  the  typical  kind  in  beauty  of  flower  and 
foliage  while  retaining  the  balmy  fragrance. 
The  dwarf  sorts  are  the  Roman,  Box-leaved, 
Nutmeg,  Portuguese,  Italian  and  the  Dutch,  aU 
different  and  having  characters  that  recommend 
them,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  difficult  to 
obtain.  But,  fortunately,  one  of  the  best  and 
one  that  is  procurable  in  nurseries  is  the  Rose- 
mary-leaved Myrtle  (M,  communis  mucronata), 
also  called  minima  or  angustifolia.  It  has  much 
smaller  leaves  than  the  common  kind  and  pro- 
duces a  sheet  of  white  feathery  bloom  against  a 
warm  wall.  Besides  these  more  or  less  bota- 
nically  distinct  varieties  there  are  several  with 
variegated  foliage,  such  as  the  gold-striped, 
sLlver-striped  of  the  various  forms  mentioned 
above,  but  they  are  not  so  desirable  as  the 
simple  green  -  leaved  va- 
rieties, and  are  mostly 
seen  grown  in  pots  for 
cutting  from.  In  any  bat 
the  mildest  localities  or 
near  the  sea  the  place  for 
My  rtles  is  a  wall  w  here  they 
can  get  plenty  of  sun,  and 
if  there  ia  an  oveihaugmg 
ledge  such  as  a  window- 
sill  so  much  the  better. 
The  best  specimens  I  have 
seen  have  been  against  a 
wall  that  was  warmed  by  a  chimney,  and  bushes 
10  feet  or  12  feet  high  are  not  uncommon. 

W.  G. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  BOX. 

(btjxcs  sempervirens.) 

The  varieties  of  the  common  Box  have  now 
become  so  numerous  in  gardens  and  nurseries, 
that  it  may  be  perhaps  desirable  to  mention  a 
few  of  those  that  are  most  useful  for  the  gar- 
den, and  especially  the  winter  garden.  It  must 
often  be  a  puzzle  to  those  who  are  planting  a 
new  garden  to  select  the  best  sorts  from  the 
long  list  given  in  most  nursery  catalogues. 
Some  of  the  sorts  are  not  particularly  distinct 
and  beautiful,  while  others  are  so  much  alike 
that  one  sort  will  answer  the  purpose  of  two  of 
them.  The  common  kind,  which  we  call  the 
type,  is,  next  to  the  Holly,  our  most  beautiful 
evergreen,  especially  when  seen  wild,  as  at  Box 
HUl,  near  Dorking,  and  other  chalky  hills  in 
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England,  often  mixed  with  the  Juniper  and  the 
Yew.  It  is,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  indis- 
pensable in  a  garden,  because  there  are  few  ever- 
green shrubs  that  succeed  so  well  under  the 
shade  of  trees  and  give  us  such  a  bright  mass 
of  greenery  during  winter.  It  is  therefore  like 
the  Holly,  the  Laurel  and  the  Mahonia — the 
stock  plant  that  a  garden  designer  always  relies 
upon,  especially  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  chalky  nature,  it  being  specially  suited  to 
such  soils  and  always  to  be  depended  upon. 

There  are  about  a  score  of  named  kinds  of 
Box  enumerated  in  the  various  catalogues, 
English  and  Continental,  but  half  a  dozen  of 
these  would  suffice  for  anyone  who  does  not 
aim  at  forming  a  collection.  Of  the  Tree  Box 
(arborescens)  there  are  several  kinds  with  varie- 
gated leaves.  Aurea  marginata  has  leaves  mar- 
gined with  yellow,  and  in  semi-.shade  is  a  hand- 
some evergreen  if  seen  in  a  mass  with  some  tree 
or  shrub  near  of  a  distinct  colour  to  serve  as  a 
foil.  Argentea  variegata  differs  from  the  last 
in  having  the  variegation  whitish  or  silvery, 
and  is  also  an  effective  shrub.  Handsworthi- 
ensis,  which  originated  in  the  Handsworth 
Nurseries,  is  a  particularly  tine  variety,  with 
broad  foliage  an'l  dense  and  massive  habit  of 
growth,  and  the  form  of  it  called  aurea  margi- 
nata is  finer  even  than  the  form  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  first.  Glauca  is  distinct  in 
having  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  conspi- 
cuously whitish,  and  pyraraidalis  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  assume  a  conical  outline  in  its 
growth.  Then  we  come  to  the  varieties  which 
have  much  narrower  leaves  than  the  type,  and 
these  are  particularly  useful  for  formal  garden- 
ing as  an  edging  to  beds,  masses  of  choice 
evergreens,  or  as  dwarf  hedges  as  a  change 
from  Yew,  which  is  perhaps  becoming  to  be  a 
too  common  feature  in  formal  gardening,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  many  other  suitable  ever- 
greens. The  best  of  these  narrow-leaved  forms 
are  those  named  myrtifolia,  rosmarinifolia,  and 
thymifolia,  name?  which  are  supposed  to  be 
descriptive  of  the  foliage  of  the  sorts.  They 
are  all  dwarf-growing  kinds,  dense  in  growth, 
and  probably  are  forms  of  the  garden  edging  Box, 
B.  suffruticosa.  These  small  Boxes  are  suit- 
able either  for  lines  or  in  masses  as  ground- 
work for  other  plants  or  shrubs.  They  look 
absurd  if  dotted  about  singly  or  on  the  margins 
of  shrubberies,  as  one  too  often  sees  them. 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  dwarf  Boxes  is 
the  Japanese  B.  japonica,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  distinct  species.  The  golden  variety  of  it,  B. 
japonica  aurea,  is  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  list  of  dwarf  Boxes,  and  decidedly  one  of 
the  best,  as  it  is  a  dense  and  strong  grower, 
thoroughly  hardy,  of  a  distinct  golden  hue,  and 
is  capable  of  producing  a  beautiful  effect  in 
■winter  if  tastefully  planted  in  masses  as  a 
ground  or  carpet  to  something  else.  It  is  finest 
always  in  autumn  and  winter,  for  if  fully  ex- 
posed it  is  liable  to  acquire  a  sickly  appearance 
under  a  hot  sun.  It  is,  therefore,  always  best 
to  plant  it  as  an  undergrowth  to  some  light 
growing  shrub.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  B, 
japonica  named  microphylla,  with  much  smaller 
leaves  than  the  type,  but  this  form  is  not 
readily  obtainable.  The  Minorca  Box  (B. 
balearica)  is  what  may  be  termed  a  neglected 
shrub,  seeing  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  ever- 
greens we  have,  much  finer  than  our  common 
Box  in  every  way,  growing  to  a  larger  size  and 
having  bolderfoliage.  Theleavesarelargerand  of 
a  paler  green,  and  grown  on  the  chalk  in  full 
sun  it  takes  on  a  bronzy  tint,  which  is  different 
from  that  of  mo.st  other  evergreens.  It  is  per- 
haps not  quite  so  hardy  in  a  severe  winter,  but 
it  cannot  be  termed  tender.  In  some  old  gar- 
dens in  the  south  I  have  seen  it  tree  pize,  and 


being  so  distinct  it  at  once  attracts  attention. 
In  the  midlands  and  the  north  it  is  advisable  to 
plant  it  on  sloping  ground  where  the  soil  is 
warmer  and  well  drained.  The  Chinese  Box 
(B.  longifolia  or  chinensis)  is  not  such  a  satis- 
factory evergreen,  as  it  is  really  tender  in  cold 
districts.  It  is  dwarf er  and  smaller  in  leaf 
than  the  common  Box,  and  therefore  is  not  par- 
ticularly valuable. 

The  Box  is  purely  a  fine-foliaged  .shrub,  most 
useful  when  intelligently  used  in  the  garden, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  in  demand  now  as 
formerly,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  clip  the 
Box  into  animal  forms  and  other  monstrosities. 
As  there  is  now  a  decided  tendency,  and  a  most 
commendable  fashion,  of  planting  masses  of 
dwarf  evergreen  shrubs  as  a  groundwork  for  the 
finer  of  the  herbaceous  perennials  in  forma! 
beds  on  terraces  in  place  of  "  bedding  ''  plants, 
the  various  forms  of  the  Box  are  likely  to  be  put 
to  a  more  extended  use.  They  furnish  the  beds 
in  winter  with  the  necessary  greenery,  reliev- 
ing the  bareness  of  the  ground  after  the  peren- 
nials are  cut  down  in  autumn.  W.  G. 


many  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  good  wall 
shrub,  as  after  the  flowering  season  is  over  the 
slender  shoots  depend  in  a  very  graceful  manner 
and  veil  the  wall  with  a  profusion  of  leafage  ; 
next,  it  may  be  used  as  a  single  specimen  in  the 
manner  above  described,  or  if  a  bed  is  planted 
with  it  the  long  shoots  will  root  in  all  directions 
and  soon  form  a  denfe  tangled  mass,  which  when 
in  full  bloom  is  a  veritable  golden  bank,  or,  where 
indoor  flowers  are  required,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  all  shrubs  to  force  prematurely  into  bloom.— T. 
The  Winter  Sweet.— The  many  notes  on 
this  very  valuable  shrub  which  have  already  ap- 
peared show  that  it  has  been  flowering  freely  this 
year,  this  being  without  doubt  the  result  of  the 
late  abnormally  hot  and  dry  summer.  I  hardly 
think  suflicient  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  value 
of  a  dry  position  against  a  hot  wall  for  bringing 
out  its  full  beauty.  The  plant  itself  is  thoroughly 
hardy,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  flower  freely  even 
after  the  hottest  summers  away  from  a  wall.  I 
have  here  three  plants,  one,  the  typical  variety, 
as  a  bufh  in  the  open  ;  this  rarely  bloams  ;  an- 
other—C.  grandiflorus  — in  a  clayey  soil  against  a 
west  wall  flowers  well  after  a  hot  summer,  but 
only  then  ;  the  other,  also  C.  fragrans,  against  a 
south  wall  in  a  shallow,  dry  border,  flowers  pro- 
fusely every  year,  when  the  frost  does  not  kill  the 
buds.  I  know  of  a  very  fine  plant  growing  at  the 
east  end  of  a  house.  This  is  planted  against  a 
big,  broad  chimney,  but  the  plant  covers  some 
yards  of  wall  on  either  side  the  chimney,  and  the 
strict  way  in  which  the  chimney  lines  are  defined 
by  the  flowers  on  that  part  of  the  wall  affords  a 
lesson  in  the  requirements  of  the  plant  that  would 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  saw  it.  In 
some  seasons  only  that  part  of  the  plant  which 
covers  the  chimney  has  any  flowers  at  all.  Two 
other  plants  which  I  know  are  growing  on  a 
wall  at  the  back  of  a  glass-covered  way  which 
connects  two  blocks  of  greenhouses.  The  front 
of  this  covered  way  is  open,  but  the  broad  glass 
coping  helps  to  ripen  the  wood  and  also  to  pro- 
tect the  flowers  from  frost,  and  the  plants  bloom 
every  year  from  base  to  summit.  These  are  the 
finest  plants  I  know  and  must  be  very  old. — J.  C. 
Tall.ick,  Licermcre  Park. 


The  Sea  Buckthorn. — A  good  deal  has  been 
written  of  late  in  praise  of  thi"  hardy  and  attractive 
subject,  and  it  fully  merits  it.  I  saw  it  in  great 
beauty  last  autumn  at  The  Pleasaunce,  Lord  Bat- 
tersea's  charming  summer  residence  at  Overstrand, 
near  Cromer.  Here  in  a  somewhat  poor  sandy  toil 
overlying  the  cliffs  it  was  flourishing  remarkably. 
Even  when  not  in  berry  it  is  always  pleasing,  on 
account  of  its  distinct  silvery  grey  foliage  and 
dense  spreading  habit.  Many  other  interesting 
plants  and  flowers  are  to  be  found  here,  including 
many  of  the  best  climbing  Roses,  which  are  made 
to  do  duty  by  covering  eummerhouses  and  rustic 
fences. — J.  C. 

Arbutus  Andraeline.— The  mildness  of  the 
season,  at  least  up  to  the  present,  has  led  to  many 
things  flowering  this  year  earlier  than  usual,  and 
among  others  may  be  mentioned  this  Arbutus,  of 
which  I  saw  quite  recently  near  London  a  speci- 
men in  full  bloom.  Though  it  was  in  some  places 
injured  by  the  abnormal  weather  we  experienced 
last  winter,  yet  near  London  at  all  events  it  may 
be  considered  hardy  ;  indeed,  good  specimens  may 
be  met  with  further  north  than  this.  Irrespective 
of  blossoms,  it  is  a  decidedly  ornamental  shrub  or 
small  tree,  as  the  leathery  leaves  are  of  a  rich  green 
tint,  which  is  retained  throughout  the  year.  A 
peculiar  and  very  stiiking  feature  is  the  way  in 
which  the  old  bark  peels  off  eveiy  spring,  when 
the  new,  which  makes  its  appearance  underneath, 
is  at  first  green,  but  afterwards  it  changes  to  a 
mahogany  hue.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  a 
good  deal  as  in  the  common  Arbutus,  are  of  a 
wax-like  nature  and  greenish  white  in  colour. 
A.  Andrachne  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  was 
introduced  as  long  ago  as  17'24.  It  is  not  far  re- 
moved in  general  appearance  from  the  North 
American  A.  procera  or  Menziesi  ;  indeed,  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  exists  between  these  two  species 
-T.  ^ 

The  winter  Jasmine  on  rockwork.- The 
winter  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum)  is  so 
generally  trained  to  a  wall,  that  the  fact  it  may  be 
advantageously  planted  in  other  positions  is  apt 
to  be  overlooked.  On  a  large,  bold  piece  of  rock- 
work  at  Battersea  Park  it  has  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place  for  some  years,  and  just  now  it  forms 
one  of  the  brightest  features  there,  as  the  long, 
flexible  deep  green  branches  with  which  some  of 
the  huge  blocks  are  draped  are  wreathed  with 
their  bright  golden  blossoms.  In  the  open 
ground,  too,  if  eecured  to  a  stout  stick  and  after- 
wards allowed  to  grow  at  will  it  forms  a  very 
graceful  specimen,  which  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  will  be  in  full  flower,  as  in  such  a 
spot  it  does  not  bloom  so  early  as  when  protected 
by  a  wall.     Another  early -flowering  shrub  usually 

grown  on  a  wall,  but  which   maybe  trained  to  a  ^  ,  „  - 

stake  in  the  same  manner  as  this  Jasmine,  is  For-    put  singly  into  small  jjots  or  rooted   in   boxes 

iect  in  I  to  be  separated  when  struck.     The  former  plai 


Chrysanthemums. 


SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMDMS. 
The  usefulness  of  these  charming  Marguerite- 
like flowers  for  decoration  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. When  seen  in  weU-grown  condition 
and  in  the  choicest  varieties,  persons  who  have 
hitherto  failed  to  be  struck  with  them  take  up 
their  culture.  From  an  educational  point  I 
think  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  singles 
which  now  obtains  fails  in  its  object,  because 
the  disbudding  practised  makes  the  individual 
blossoms  too  large,  and  the  stiff  wiring  takes 
away  their  grace.  It  is  the  long  branches  or 
sprays  of  blooms  grown  naturally  on  the  plant 
which  give  one  the  best  idea  of  the  value  of 
single  Chrysanthemums  for  cutting  or  for  the 
decoration  of  conservatories. 

The  culture  of  this  pretty  class  of  flower  is 
very  simple,  that  is,  there  are  none  of  those 
somewhat  puzzling  items  as  bud-taking,  pinch- 
ing, and  so  on.  We  must,  of  course,  top  the 
plants  to  make  them  bushy,  but  there  is  n  o 
necessity  to  trouble  oneself  as  to  a  particular 
date  when  it  is  to  be  done.  Like  otlier  Chry- 
santhemums, however,  they  repay  attention  in 
such  phases  as  careful  watering  and  timely  re- 
potting. To  be  understood,  it  may  be  well 
just  to  give  a  few  hints  on 

Cultivation. 


sythia  suspensa,  an  extremely  useful  subject 


If  not  already  done,  cuttings  should  either  be 
ingly  into  ;        " 
separated  when  struck.     The  former  plan 
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is  preferable  perhaps,  as  the  season  is  somewhat 
advanced.  Any  compost  of  a  sandy  nature  will 
do,  and  the  open  greenhouse  is  an  excellent 
position  for  the  cuttings.  Do  not  keep  them 
too  close  ;  an  occasional  sprinkling  with  water 
will  prevent  them  withering.  Slight  drooping 
iloes  no  harm,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  cut- 
tinga  will  have  formed  roots.  When  not  struck 
separately  do  not  delay  the  potting  off.  The 
plants  must  not  be  coddled  in  heat  nor  ne- 
glected in  the  matter  of  moisture.  In  a  cold 
frame  or  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  the  cuttings 
will  readily  assume  a  sturdy  habit  and  growth 
will  be  rapid.  Take  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  when  6  inches  h^gh  to  form  bushy 
plants,  repotting  being  done  a  little  time  before 
or  after  this  operation.  Use  G-inch  pots  for 
the  stronger  growing  sorts  and  a  size  less  for 
the  weaker.  The  soil  may  be  composed  of 
rotted  tuify  loam  and  rotten  manure,  the  latter 
passed  through  a  sieve.  I  prefer  breaking  up 
the  turf,  so  as  to  retain  all  the  tibre.  Two 
kinds  of  loam  may  be  used,  and  road  grit  or 
coarse  sand  added.  Mortar  rubble  sifted  is 
also  an  excellent  material  to  keep  the  compost 
open.  Allow  abundance  of  air  to  reach  the 
plants,  and  give  open-air  treatment  the  moment 
danger  from  frost  is  over.  Stand  them  well 
apart ;  ample  space  to  grow  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  well-developed  foliage.  Sticks  should  be 
used  before  the  stems  get  large,  and  are  likely 
to  break  without  support.  "Watering  also  must 
be  regular. 

Anotlier  topping  of  the  shoots  may  take  place 
when  they  have  reached  a  length  of  4  inches. 
In  tying  pull  out  the  branches  somewhat  to 
allow  room  for  the  inner  portion  of  the  plant  to 
extend.  About  June  the  final  repotting  should 
be  done.  Pots  !>  inches  in  diameter  may  be  used 
for  the  larger  specimens  and  8-incli  ones  for 
those  plants  which  are  less  sturdy.  Miss  Kose, 
for  instance,  a  charming  single  Chrysanthe- 
mum, must  not  have  too  large  a  pot.  This 
variety  is  my  own  ideal.  The  blooms  are  small, 
star  1  ke  and  thfi  colour  rich.  It  is  very  dwarf 
and  branching  in  growth,  and  so  free  to  bloom 
as  to  literally  cover  the  leaves  with  flowers. 
Pot  fiimly  ;  this  is  an  essential  point.  The  soil 
may  be  similar  to  that  noted  for  the  previous 
shift.  An  addition  of  bone-meal — 1  lb.  to  the 
bushel— is,  however,  beneficial,  but  refrain  from 
the  use  of  other  mixed  fertilisers  in  the  soil. 
Stimulants  may  be  applied  later.  Watering 
must  not  be  carelessly  done,  and  the  usual 
means  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  free 
of  insect  ptst.s.  Sticks  should  be  used  for  aU 
principal  branches,  and  yet  another  topping  may 
take  place  if  thought  necessary.  The  two 
operations  in  that  direction,  however,  should 
produce  enough  shoots  to  furnish  a  well-formed 
bush  plant.  In  no  case  should  a  plant  be  topped 
after  early  July.  Then  the  stems  may  take 
their  natural  course,  and  the  flower-buds  which 
appear  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  variety, 
may  be  .allowed  to  develop  at  will. 

At  this  period  right  up  to  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing it  is  desiriible  to  aid  the  plants  by  stimu- 
lant."!, either  in  a  li(iuid  state  in  dry  weather  and 
by  surface  applications  during  showery  times. 
There  is  a  good  choice  of  suitable  manures,  and 
it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  they  should  be 
used  in  a  weak  state  and  often,  rather  than  in 
strong  doses.  Soot-water  is  among  the  best  of 
stimulants  for  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  not  used 
nearly  so  much  as  it  should  be.  Being  so  ready 
at  hand  and  so  simple  lead  some  to  fancy  there 
are  no  virtues  in  it.  I  have  known  the  singles 
left  in  the  open  till  last,  and  whilst  other  clas.ses 
of  the  flower  are  safe  under  cover,  the  more 
modest  Chrysanthemums  under  notice  have 
finished  ui.satisfac'.orily  through  being  caught  by 


frost.     The  end  of  September  is  a  good  time 
generally  to  place  the  plants  under  gla-ss.    As  to 

Varieties, 
there  is  a  wide  selection.  I  wUl  first  mention 
a  few  of  the  best  of  the  dwarfer  kinds. 
Some  persons  desire  this  short  habit  of 
growth  ;  and,  again,  tastes  differ  in  the 
matter  of  size  of  flower.  Some  like  the  large 
Sunflower  like  look  of  the  yellow  Admiral 
Sir  T.  Symonds  ;  others,  the  Daisy-like  form  of 
the  variety  Miss  R.ise.  All,  however,  are 
pretty.  Sorts  with  small  flowers  and  dwarf  in 
growth  are  Dully  Varden,  rose-pink  ;  Lemon 
Queen  ;  Lizzie  Mainwariug,  white;  Miss  Annie 
Holden,  yellow  ;  Mary  Anderson,  white  tinted  ; 
Jane,  pure  white  ;  Miss  Rose,  bright  rosy 
pink  ;  Treasure,  yellow,  late  ;  The  Echo,  terra- 
cotta ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  cerise- pink,  lovely. 
Eucharis  is  a  new  white  of  perfect  form  and 
habit.     Other  first-rate  kinds  are  Admiral  Sir 


They  are  very  useful  for  furnishing,  dropping 
them  in  here  and  there  where  larger  plants 
would  be  useless.  Of  course,  it  is  not  every  va- 
riety that  would  respond  to  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, the  time  being  too  limited  for  the  formation 
of  good  blooms. — C,  Xen-ark,  Xod'i. 

The  Chrysanthemum  in  France.  — After 
a  very  long  period  of  inactivity  so  far  £ia  any 
attempt  at  organisation  is  concerned,  the  French 
Chrysanthemum  growers  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Lyons  show  in  November  last  decided  to  found  a 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The  lines  upon 
which  they  have  started  appeartobea  combination 
of  the  American  and  English  societies.  Already 
this  French  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
numbers  150  members,  including  all  the  well- 
known  growers  and  seedling  raisers,  besides 
amateurs.  It  is  intended  to  appoint  local  com- 
mittees, to  atBliate  other  societies,  to  publish  ao 
official  catalogue,  to  strike  medals,  to  offer  sub- 
sidies to  provincial  Chrysanthemum  shows,  and  to 
appoint  a  floral  committee,  to  whom  novelties  caQ 


Single  Chrysanthemum  l/Tary  Anderson.    From  a  photograph  sent  iy 
Mr.  W.  S.  Roaers,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 


T.  Symonds,  yellow  ;  Alice,  blush  -  pink  ; 
America,  blush,  late  ;  Bertha  .Jinks,  deep 
magenta  ;  Emily  Wells,  clear  pink  ;  Golden 
Star,  yellow  ;  Mary  Jeal,  deep  rose  ;  May 
Wells,  crimson  ;  Miss  M.  A.  Bates,  white  ; 
Miss  Crissy,  chocolate,  fine  ;  Miss  M.  Wilde, 
cerise  ;  ( )ceana,  blush  ;  Purity,  white,  fine  :  and 
Rev.  W.  E.  Renfrey,  crimson.  Two  new  varie- 
ties which  appear  particularly  pleasing  are 
Kate  Williams,  rich  yellow,  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Stubbs,  pure  white.  H.  S. 


march-struck    Chrysanthemums.  —  It    is 

not,  I  think,  generally  known  that  good  blooms 
can  be  had  from  plants  struck  in  the  early  part  of 
March.  One  grower  in  this  neighbourhood  noted 
for  his  success  in  Chrysanthemum  culture  annu- 
ally propagates  certain  sorts  at  that  advanced 
date,  keeping  the  plants  to  one  shoot  only  and 
blooming  them  in  Cinch  pots.  I  saw  some  mag- 
nificent blooms  of  W.  H.  Lincoln  last  November 
on  fhort  stocky  plants  grown  on  this  principle. 


be  submitted  for  certificates.  Another  society, 
whose  programme  is  almost  identical,  has  been 
established  at  Lille,  the  northern  Frenchmen  con- 
tending that  the  Lyons  society  cannot  so  fully 
cover  the  ground  as  they  think  :  yet  another 
group  of  French  Chrysanthemum  fanciers  has 
started  something  of  the  kind  in  Paris.  A  Chry- 
santhemum committee  has  been  organised  by  some 
members  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France,  the  objects  of  which  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  ot  the  two  societies  previously  mentioned. 
From  information  received  from  several  corre- 
spondents, I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  society 
at  Lyons  bearing  the  "National"  title  is  most 
likely  to  become  the  chief,  and  to  perform  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Chrysanthemum-growing 
fraternity.  One  item  in  their  programme,  if  pro- 
perly carried  out — the  forming  of  a  library  of 
books,  catalogues,  &c. ,  on  the  Chrysanthemum — 
is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  England. — 
Chkvs.^nth. 

Mid-winter  Chrysanthemums. — Mr.  Iggul- 
dea,  in  his  recent  remarks  on  Chrysanthemums 
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for  late  blooming,  states  that  Boule  d'Or  had  been 
somewhat  disappointing  from  a  lasting  point  of 
view.  With  me,  however,  this  variety  has  lasted 
well  into  January,  the  last  flowers  having  been 
cleared  out  of  the  drawing-room  on  the  18th. 
This  difference  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  climate  is  as  a  rule  much  cooler  than  Mr. 
Iggulden's.  My  plants  are  grown  on  the  bush 
system  and  are  never  disbudded.  This,  I  think, 
is  imperative  if  late  blooms  are  required.  My 
plants  are  further  retarded  by  being  kept  in  the 
open  air  a  fortnight  longer  than  those  of  any  other 
grower  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  rough  frame- 
work is  erected  over  them  and  canvas  covers 
rolled  over  the  top  and  down  the  sides  every 
night.  Other  sorts  which  here  showed  well 
for  late  flowers  were  E.  G.  Hill,  a  bright,  bronzy 
flower  of  good  substance,  and  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson,  somewhat  similar  in  colour,  but  of 
shaggy  form  and  well  adapted  for  cutting.  Mons. 
Weightman  has  also  been  most  useful,  lasting 
until  January  20.  This  is  a  Japanese  variety  of 
rather  small  size  and  with  wiry  petals,  the  colour 
being  a  very  pleasing  yellow.  A  florist  in  this 
neighbourhood  had  as  late  as  last  week  a  capital 
lot  of  blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  found  them 
most  useful.  He  strikes  the  cuttings  rather  late, 
does  not  disbud,  and  keeps  the  plants  in  a  some- 
what shady  position  until  well  into  November, 
protecting  at  night  from  frost.  They  are  then 
rernoved  into  a  comfortable  temperature  and 
assisted  with  liquid  manure.  When  not  disbudded 
and  thus  retarded,  the  blooms  do  not  come  coarse, 
as  is  the  case  with  Etoile  de  Lyon  when  grown  on 
the  big  bloom  principle.  What  gardeners  who 
have  large  quantities  of  cut  bloom  to  supply  in 
winter  want  is  the  introduction  of  more  late 
flowering  varieties,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  raisers 
will  in  future  give  more  attention  to  this  section. 
— J.  C,  Newarl: 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BOOKS. 
The  popularity  of  any  subject  may  generally  be 
pretty  accurately  gauged  by  its  literature.  The 
Chrysanthemum,  in  spite  of  all  prophecy  to  the 
contrary,  is  as  highly  esteemed  as  ever,  and,  in- 
deed, seems  likely  to  be  more  so.  During  the 
past  few  years  books  on  the  culture  of  that  flower 
have  multiplied  apace,  additions  having  been 
made  by  writers  in  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  America,  and  our  antipodean  colonies. 
Many  of  these  have  been  compiled  by  enthusiastic 
amateurs,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  growers 
do  not  feel  contented  to  allow  their  catalogues  to 
tell  the  public  all  they  wish,  and  so  several  of  our 
well  known  trade  growers  have  ventured  upon 
authorship  and  have  issued  independent  works 
on  the  subject  of  the  famous  oriental  flower. 

We  have  noticed  at  the  proper  time  most  of 
the  recent  additions  to  the  literature  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  but  have  now  three  before  us 
that  claim  a  few  moments'  attention.  The  first 
of  these,  entitled  Owen's  "Chrysanthemum  Cul- 
ture," is  a  small  sixpenny  paper-covered  pamphlet 
containing  what  are  really  four  distinct  essays 
by  such  well-known  growers  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees, 
Mr.  W.  Tunnington,  Mr.  E.  Molyneu.x,  and  Mr. 
C.  Orchard.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  all  except 
Mr.  Lees'  essay  have  previously  appeared  in  Mr. 
Owen's  catalogue.  The  first  is  a  short  guide  on 
cultivation,  a  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Lees  is  un- 
doubtedly able  to  speak  with  authority.  It  is 
written  chiefly  for  beginners,  and  is  concluded  by 
a  selection  of  fifty  Japanese  and  forty  incurved 
varieties  considered  by  the  writer  to  be  the  best 
for  blooming  in  the  south  of  England.  The  next 
two  articles  are  cultural  calendars.  Why  two  are 
necessary  we  cannot  say.  The  fourth  essay  is  on 
growing  dwarf  plants  for  grouping,  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  Orchard. 

Wells'  "  Book  on  the  Culture  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum" is  similar  in  style  and  form,  but  is  a 
more  lengthy  work.  In  this  case  Mr.  Wells  has 
preferred  to  deal  with  the  subject}  without  calling 
in  outride  aid  ;  the  matter  is  the  result  of  his  own 
experience.  This  contribution  to  the  literature 
of    the    Chrysanthemum    numbers    seventy- five 


pages,  and  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters,  or 
perhaps  headings,  as  they  should  properly  be 
called,  for  some  of  the  so-called  chapters  consist 
of  only  a  few  lines  each.  Most  of  the  matter  deals 
with  the  various  phases  through  which  the  plants 
must  pass  to  obtain  large  show  blooms.  Mr.  Wells 
also  gives  selections  in  the  different  sections,  and 
he  has  interspersed  through  the  book  fourteen  or 
fifteen  process  engravings. 

"  The  Chrysanthemum  Album,"  by  H.  J.  Jones, 
of  Lewisham,  is  an  entirely  different  work  from 
the  two  preceding  ones,  and  indeed  from  any- 
thing of  the  kind  previously  published.  It  is  a 
book  of  very  large  size,  finely  printed  on  highly 
glazed  paper,  and  the  price  (is.  (il)  is  by  no 
means  out  of  the  way  when  the  cost  of  production 
is  taken  into  account.  There  is  very  little  matter 
of  a  literary  nature  in  it  except  the  introduction. 
Mr.  Jones  has  selected  thirty-five  new  Chrysan- 
themums raised  by  himself,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea, 
by  Mr.  Briscoe-Ironside,  and  others  for  repre- 
sentation. They  are  given  in  their  natural  siz9 
from  the  exhibition  standpoint,  and,  being  pro- 
duced by  photographic  process,  are  faithful  illus- 
trations of  such  novelties  as  the  frequenters  of 
our  shows  delight  in.  A  short  description  accom- 
panies each  plate,  giving  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  the  variety,  raiser's  name,  and  date  of 
origin.  A  capital  portrait  of  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  appears  as  the 
frontispiece ;  an  illustration  of  the  president's  prize, 
a  fine  timepiece,  won  by  Mr.  Jones  at  the  last 
November  show  at  the  Aquarium,  and  a  group  of 
fine-foliagedplantsandChrysanthemums  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Jones  at  the  December  show  also  adorn  the 
work.  "  The  Chrysanthemum  Album  '  will  un- 
doubtedly please  the  class  of  readers  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  viz.,  the  exhibitors  of  large  show 
blooms,  who  have  hitherto  had  nothing  in  the 
way  of  an  independent  illustrated  work  likely  to 
suit  their  taste.  Chkysanth. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


SOWING   THICKLY. 

On  the  packets  of  such  as  Carrots  and  Beetroot 
it  is  often  advised  that  the  seed  be  sown  thickly, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  is  out  of  place,  as  many 
sow  much  too  thickly,  with  the  result  that  crops 
that  would  yield  a  good  return  are  so  weakened 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  stand  against 
disease  and  drought.  I  am  aware  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  question,  namely,  entire  failure 
of  crop  by  thin  sowing  of  certain  seeds  which 
are  of  doubtful  germination.  Not  only  with 
vegetables,  but  with  flowers  also  thick  sow- 
ing is  far  too  common.  I  have  frequently  seen 
hardy  plants  and  half-hardy  annuals  sown  so 
thickly  that  the  season  was  shortened  and  the 
flowers  weak  and  of  little  value.  Gardeners  of 
the  present  day  pride  themselves  upon  im- 
proved culture  in  most  departments  of  horti- 
culture, and  rightly  so,  but  we  have  room  for 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  both  thick  sowing 
and  planting  also.  The  great  fault  of  thick 
sowing  is  that  we  do  not  thin  sufficiently. 
There  would  be  less  harm  if  we  did. 

We  crowd  Potatoes  far  too  much,  and  many 
who  give  a  fair  distance  between  the  rows  have 
far  too  many  sets  in  the  row.  Peas  are 
strangled  in  their  light  upward,  many  of  the 
tall  growers  and  Marrow  varieties  losing  all 
their  bottom  leaves  and  becoming  an  early 
prey  to  mildew.  The  Sweet  Peas,  given  a  good 
space  and  rich  soil,  are  very  useful  ;  whereas 
if  crowded  the  flowers  are  small  and  the  season 
soon  over.  Very  often  as  many  seeds  are  sown 
in  a  drill  as  would  plant  si.\  or  more.  The 
plant,  given  more  space,  branches  out  and,  being 
stronger,  has  more  root-hold  and  is  better  in 
every   way.     Take    Asparagus.      This   of    late 


years  has  been  given  more  room,  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  have  much  better  grass. 

I  have  only  named  a  few  things  we  do  not 
treat  well,  but  my  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force  to  most  vegetables  and  other  plants.  The 
plants  when  once  they  are  weakened  in  the 
beds  rarely  regain  strength  if  left  too  long  be- 
fore they  are  thinned.  In  the  Cisa  of  the  Bras- 
sicas.  Low  often  do  we  sow  an  ounce  or  half  an 
ounce  in  the  space  that  would  not  allow  a 
quarter  of  the  plants  to  grow.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  salads.  Lgttuces  are  often  sown 
so  thickly  that  they  are  (|uite  useless,  being  so 
drawn.  I  find  it  is  the  spring  and  summer 
sowings  that  suffer  most.  The  autumn  plants, 
not  being  so  vigorous,  are  less  injured,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  make  several  sowings,  as  then 
there  are  a  succession  of  plants  and  good  mate- 
rial. Sower. 

Parsley  in  severe  winters.— I  am  glad  to 
see  this  matter  receiving  some  attention,  as  Pars- 
ley is  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
many  gardeners,  especially  to  those  who  have  to 
grow  it  in  a  retentive  soil.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  a  garden  in  which  the  Parsley  dies  away  in 
the  winter  as  much  from  excessive  damp  as  from 
frost  when  left  unprotected.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, has  during  the  last  few  years  been  overcome 
by  the  gardener.  Just  outside  the  garden  wall 
there  is  a  sloping  bank  of  sandy  soil.  A  portion 
of  this  was  cleared  a  few  years  ago  and  Parsley 
plants  set  out  oa  it,  the  stock  being  obtained  from 
the  thinnings  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  sowing 
made  in  the  garden.  The  plants  are  set  out  each 
year  in  July,  and  while  those  in  the  garden  in- 
variably die,  owing  to  the  damp  or  cold,  those  on 
the  bank  pass  through  such  weather  unharmed. 
Even  last  winter  there  was  a  constant  supply  from 
those  plants  that  had  a  temporary  covering  of 
Bracken.  The  explanation  for  its  doing  so  well 
in  such  a  position  is  easy.  In  the  first  placs,  the 
soil  not  being  ric'.i,  the  growth  is  never  so  coars  > 
and  succulent  as  is  the  case  in  well  manured  land. 
In  the  second  case,  being  on  a  sloping  bank,  any 
excess  of  moisture  drains  away  from  the  plants, 
and  they  therefore  escape  injury  from  damp. — 
J.  C.  Clarke. 

Celery  White  Gem.— Those  who  grow  very 
early  Celery  will  find  the  above  one  of  the  very 
best.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  earliest  of  all,  but 
the  heads  are  very  solid  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  above  variety  first  came  under  my  notice  a 
few  years  ago  when  it  was  staged  by  Mr.  Lye  at 
the  Chiswick  vegetable  conference.  So  far  I  have 
found  none  superior  to  it  as  an  early  white  Celery 
if  its  good  qualities  and  earliness  are  considered. 
White  Gem  maybe  termed  dwarf  and  of  goji 
habit,  the  stalks  being  remarkable  for  their  thick- 
ness in  comparison  to  their  length,  and  a  great 
advance  on  the  old  Incomparable  Dwarf  White. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  this,  as  the  Whits 
Gem  is  more  solid  and  remains  sound  longer,  being 
less  subject  to  decay.  The  growth  is  so  compaco 
that  there  is  very  little  waste.  With  me  it  was 
fit  for  use  much  earlier  than  older  varieties.  This 
Celery  is  eiiually  as  good  at  Christmas  as  in  August, 
and  as  it  takes  up  less  room  than  the  larger  kinds, 
it  is,  I  consider,  more  useful  and  more  profitable. 
Sown  now  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  good 
heads  in  August.— S.  H.  M. 

Early  Celeries.— Seed  of  the  early  kinds  of 
Celery  is  invariably  sown  in  heat  and  grown  on. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  if  too  much  heat  is  not 
employed  and  the  plants  have  room  to  grow, 
which  is  often  denied  them.  Among  varieties 
noted  for  their  good  qualities  as  well  as  earliness 
we  have  some  excellent  kinds.  I  prefer  a  white 
for  first  dishes,  and,  if  only  one  kind  is  sown, 
would  give  the  preference  to  White  Gem.  I  grew 
this  last  year  and  was  delighted  with  it.  Superb 
White  is  also  an  excellent  variety  for  early  use  ; 
this  is  a  little  larger  than  the  White  Gem.  It  is 
a  valuable  Celery  for  October  and  later  supplies 
and  a  very  fine  addition  to  our  early  kinds.  Many 
persons  prefer  a  white  Celery  for  early  supplies, 
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and  though  there  is  a  gain  as  regards  time,  I  do 
not  think  any  white  kind  is  equal  to  the  reds  for 
crispnfss  and  remaining  gcod  a  longer  time.  Of 
late  years  we  have  had  an  intermediate  section,  a 
cross  between  the  two,  and  which  may  be  termed 
a  delicate  pink.  This  is  a  very  fine  type  for  earli- 
nesp,  and  little  behind  the  earliest  white  varieties. 
Early  Rose  is  a  pale  pink,  in  .»:ze  and  habit  of 
growth  Eomewhat  similar  to  the  well-known 
Major  Clarke's,  one  of  the  best  late  kinds  we 
have.  It  is  larger  than  the  While  Gem,  so  is  not 
so  valuable  where  eailiness  is  the  chief  point, 
though  as  regards  quality  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  beaten.  I  should  say  Major  Clarke's  was  one 
of  its  parents.  For  auturcn  supplies  it  is  a  first- 
rate  kind  and  not  liable  to  bolt  like  fome  early 
kinds.  I  have  referred  to  the  importance  of 
sowing  thinly  to  allow  the  plants  room,  and  to 
prevent  failures  it  is  well,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  vitality  of  the  seed,  to  eow  a  small  quantity 
and  place  in  strong  heat,  covering  the  surface 
with  damp  Moss.  It  will  then  soon  germinate 
and  the  raiser  will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  to 
sow.  Plants  given  ample  room  in  the  seed  pan 
should  not  fall  over  when  pricked  out ;  indeed,  they 
should  never  be  left  after  the  thiid  leaf  is  foinied. 
The  dwarfer  the  early  plants  can  be  grown,  the 
less  fear  of  collapse  when  planted  out.  Celery 
sown  thickly  at  this  season  is  a  prey  to  damp,  and, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  often  attacked  by  the  maggot 
in  the  seedling  state. — G.  W. 

Early  Broad  Beans.— For  many  years  I  have 
relied  ujion  sowing  under  glass  for  the  earliest 
gathering  of  Broad  Beans,  and  if  space  and  frame 
room  can  be  given  there  is  no  better  system  than 
sowing  three  or  four  Bears  in  a  4i-inch  pot  in 
December  and  growing  in  cold  frames  till  March, 
then  planting  out  in  good  land,  well  firming  the 
plants  when  turning  out  of  the  pots.  Few  can 
adopt  the  above  plan,  as  the  plants  are  in  the  way 
and  frame  room  cannot  be  afforded.  Good  results 
may  be  secured  by  sowing  in  heat  at  this  date, 
placing  the  seed  in  boxes  or  pots.  Boxes  are 
handiest,  and  by  placing  them  on  warm  pipes  in  a 
fruit  house,  the  plants  are  quickly  raised  and  fit 
to  put  out  early  in  April.  The  most  important 
points  are  thin  sowing,  removing  when  the  plants 
are  a  few  inches  above  the  soil  to  a  cooler  place,  and 
for  the  last  ten  days  growing  in  a  cold  frame  fully- 
exposed  in  favourable  weather.  Such  plants  need 
more  protection  when  planted  than  those  never 
given  heat,  and  should  not  be  drawn.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  get  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  at  plant- 
ing, and  in  heavy,  cold  soil  to  give  the  roots 
assistance  in  the  way  of  fine  soil  or  burnt  refuse 
of  some  kind.  I'lants  raised  thus  will  give  pods  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  those  sown  early  in  the 
open  ground. — S.  H. 

Keeping  Globe  Articliokes. — The  favour- 
able winter  has  been  all  one  could  desire  as 
regards  the  keeping  of  the  above.  This  shows 
that  dryness  suits  the  plants;  indeed,  I  believe 
moisture  is  far  more  injurious  than  frost.  The 
joung  growths  push  so  early  that  when  the  plants 
are  heavily  covered  with  a  mass  of  wet  material 
they  decay  and  the  plants  are  lost  ;  indeed,  there 
are  more  losses  at  this  season  than  in  midwinter, 
as  then  the  plants  are  less  active.  Last  winter  I 
potted  up  young  shoots  in  October,  and  they 
were  wintered  in  cold  frames.  They  were  not 
watered  more  than  three  times  all  the  season, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  no  decay,  though 
hard  frozen  for  weeks.  This  year  the  plants  have 
stood  remarkably  well  in  a  low-lying,  damp 
locality,  but  we  have  had  less  rainfall,  and  to  this 
I  attribute  the  good  keeping  of  the  plants.  Last 
J  ear  there  were  severe  spring  losses,  as  the  young 
shoots  in  the  open  were  injured  by  the  late  cover- 
ing necessary.  The  best  (iroteclion  I  have  used 
for  old  plants  in  the  open  is  dry  leaves,  not  allow- 
ing the  leaves  to  heat  or  get  moist.  In  bright 
dry  weather  I  have  found  it  advantageous  to  open 
out  round  the  plants  and  dry  the  covering.  I  am 
aware  many  would  object  to  this,  thinking  it  un- 
necessary work,  but  in  my  case  it  is  a  necessit3', 
as  when  manure  or  litter  has  been  employed  as  a 
covering  I  have  lost  all,  and  it  takes  some  time 
to  work  up  a  good  strain  of  this  vegetable,  as  sotne 


kinds  ate  very  inferior  and  seedlings  very  disap- 
pointing. Rather  than  protect  with  a  mass  of 
wet  material  I  would  advise  free  exposure,  as 
there  would  he  fewer  losses.  I  have  seen  fine  coal 
ashes  placed  round  the  plants,  but  in  my  case  it 
did  not  answer.  Coal  ashes  do  not  allow  the 
plants  to  grow  early  in  the  season,  and  when  re- 
moved there  is  too  great  a  check.  I  prefer  as 
light  and  dry  a  covering  as  possible.  I  am  aware 
in  many  gardens  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  at 
all.  I  usually  lift  a  few,  as  noted  above,  and  if 
the  old  plants  do  not  die  in  winter,  these  lifted 
are  useful  for  making  a  new  quarter,  as  it  will  be 
found  young  plants  when  well  established  produce 
the  finest  heads.  — G.  \V.  S. 


RIDGING  UP  LATE  SEAKALE. 

With  the  promise  of  an  early  spring  and  winter 
greens  running  quickly  there  will  net  be  much 
choice  of  vegetables  for  late  April  and  early  May 
supplies.  To  some  extent  the  beds  of  Seakale 
will  supply  the  deficiency  if  ridging  is  done  at  an 
early  date.  I  find  the  naturally  grown  Seakale 
equally  as  useful  as  that  forced  for  first  supplies, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  the  quality  is  much 
better.  Seakale  growing  in  the  open  if  merely 
covered  to  blanch  the  growth  is  much  superior  in 
flavour  to  that  from  hard  forced  lifted  roots.  For 
late  April  and  early  May  supplies  I  rely  mostly 
upon  two-year-old  roots  or  one-year  strong  root 
cuttings,  and  the  produce  is  all  one  may  desire, 
the  supply  being  obtained  at  a  small  cost.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  use  manures  or  litter  of  any  kind, 
and  much  better  Kale  is  obtained  if  the  plants  are 
covered  late  in  February  or  early  in  March  for  the 
latest  supplies,  as  if  they  get  well  exposed  or 
frosted  up  to  the  last  moment  the  produce  is  later. 
Of  course  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  new  growth 
begin  before  covering,  but  if  covered  at  the  time 
named  this  will  not  occur.  In  heavy  clay  soils  a 
different  method  must  be  adopted,  but  still  it  is 
much  the  same  in  the  end.  In  light  soils  my 
plan  is  to  give  a  slight  dressing  of  fine  ashes  or  a 
sprinkling  of  fresh  lime  to  keep  slugs  otf,  and  then 
ridge  up  at  least  ].">  inches  high  and  cover  18 
inches  in  width  with  soil,  as  the  tops  soon  green 
if  they  push  out  at  the  side,  which  they  readily  do 
as  the  weather  gets  warm.  To  get  ample  soil 
between  the  rows  the  plants  are  put  out  3  feet 
apart,  and  when  fit  to  cut  the  soil  is  readily  re- 
moved, as  the  Kale  lifts  the  soil,  and  in  light 
land  is  perfectly  blanched  and  clean.  In  heavy 
land  I  employ  more  ashes,  making  the  rows 
ridge-shaped,  merely  covering  over  with  old  leaves. 
Having  plenty  of  these,  they  are  placed  over  the 
rows  to  the  depth  above  given,  and  though  the 
Kale  is  later,  very  fine  produce  is  obtained  well 
into  May.  Of  course,  all  may  not  have  leaves, 
but  pots  and  ashes  could  be  used.  Some  people 
use  boards,  these  being  nailed  together  at  the  top 
and  covered  over  with  heavy  soil ;  the  ditticulty 
with  the  boards  is  that  there  is  more  trouble  when 
only  a  small  quantity  of  Kale  is  required  for  use. 

G.  Wytiies. 


Farsley. — Commonly  we  treat  this  very  useful 
herb  somewhat  indilferently.  Especially  do  we 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  good  supply  of  it  during 
the  late  winter.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  anything  occurs  to  harm 
Parsley,  but  hard  weather  does  injure  it  quickly 
and  often  renders  it  exceedingly  scarce.  No- 
thing is  easier  than  to  have  established  in  pots 
a  stock  of  fine  plants  which  may  be  easily  wintered 
in  a  frame  or  cool  house,  and  especially  if  in 
warmth  such  plants  will  make  good  leaf  growth 
for  a  long  time.  But  where  such  a  method  seems 
to  be  too  troublesome,  it  may  be  easy  to  have 
plants  either  sown  thinly  or  dibbled  out  specially 
on  to  a  sheltered  border,  so  that  a  rough  frame- 
work can  be  erected  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
Parsley,  on  to  which  lights  may  be  laid,  whilst 
boards  may  be  fixed  round  the  sides  and  litter  or 
leaves  stacked  against  them.  In  that  simple  way 
Parsley  may  be  protected  well  through  hard 
weather.     To  have  plants  in  pots  or  in  a  bed  for 


covering,  it  is  well  to  sow  seed  about  the  end  of 
May,  then  if  duly  thinned,  whether  in  the  pots  or 
outside,  so  that  each  plant  has  ample  room,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  ample  leafage  by  the 
time  desired.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  gather 
the  coarser  outside  leafage  in  the  autumn, 
and  thus  allow  fresh  and  more  refined  leaves  to 
be  produced.  Plants  in  pots  and  in  warmth  if 
kept  near  the  glass  will  continue  to  push  new 
leafage,  let  theweather  be  ever  so  hard,  but  plants 
in  beds  outside  can  hardly  be  active  then,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  all  the  more  important  a  good  body 
of  leafage  should  be  secured. — A.  D. 

Feeding  Celery. — According  to  my  observa- 
tion and  experience,  high  feeding  affects  the 
flavour  of  Celery.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
came  under  my  notice  last  October  when  in  Nor- 
folk. At  iJidlington  Hall  Mr.  Stocking  was  dig- 
ging nice  even  sized  heads  that  had  been  grown 
without  much  strong  manure,  and  which  had 
never  received  any  liquid  or  artificial  manure. 
On  eating  some  of  this  I  remarked  as  to  the  fine 
nutty  flavour,  so  much  better  than  in  my  own 
Celery,  which  had  been  highly  fed  both  with  solid 
and  licjuid  food.  Some  may  think  the  variety  had 
something  to  do  with  this.  -  But  this  is  not  so,  as 
my  plants  were  raised  from  the  same  seed,  I  am 
now  using  the  same  kind,  not  fed  in  any  way,  and 
it  is  as  crisp  and  nutty  as  that  grown  in  Norfolk. 
I  have  found  that  high  feeding  is  conducive  to 
strong  flavour  and  bad  keeping. — J.  C, ,  Fordt 
Ahhey. 

Tomatces  for  winter.— At  page  116  "S.  M." 
justly  refers  to  the  excellency  of  the  remarks  of 
"  Market  Grower  '  on  Tomatoes  for  market,  and 
notes  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  most 
varieties  to  set  and  swell  their  fruit  in  winter.  I 
have  always  looked  upon  the  old  Dwarf  Orange- 
field  as  one  of  the  best  scrts  for  winter  fruiting. 
True,  its  shape  is  not  the  most  symmetrical,  but  it 
has  a  grand  constitution,  the  fruit  being  free  from 
superfluous  core  and  of  unsurpassed  flavour. 
Where  weight  is  the  main  point,  and  where  the 
fruit  is  to  be  converted  into  sauce  or  used  for 
cooking.  Dwarf  Orangcfield  will  yet  take  a  lot  of 
beating.  The  great  difficulty  nowadays  is  to  get 
the  variety  true,  even  although  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  lists  of  many  trade  firms. — J.  C. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Crocuses.- Some  large  masses  of  pure  white 
and  rich  golden  Crocuses  are  very  striking  in  the 
long  border  beside  No.  7  house  at  Kew,  the  effect 
being  considerably  enhanced  by  the  mingling  of 
these  two  shades  of  colour. 

Daphne  Blagayana. — Mr.  Moore  sends  ue 
from  Glasnevin  bloom-crested  shoots  of  this  very 
distinct  and  chaiming  alpine  Daphne,  which  is  a 
real  gain  to  our  garden  flora.  It  is  a  native  of 
Styria,  and  was  introduced  in  1S7'2. 

Fritillaria  aurea.  —  Among  a  variety  of 
plants  in  bloom  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew  are 
one  or  two  flowers  of  this,  and  though  scarcely 
in  character,  they  serve  to  illustrate  in  some 
degree  the  usefulness  of  such  things  when  opened 
under  glass. 

Bulbocodium  vernum. — This  early  spring 
bulbous  flower  is  springing  into  blossom  in  a  va- 
riety of  places  just  now.  Compared  with  the 
Crocuses,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  a  showy 
plant,  and  scarcely  as  free  flowering  as  may  be 
desired. 

Xachenalia  orchioides.  —  This  is  a  very 
singular  and  interestintr  species,  with  flowers  of  a 
greenish  yellow  that  become  more  curious  upon 
closer  inspection.  The  plant  is  now  flowering  in 
one  of  the  greenhouses  at  Kew  in  company  with 
the  choicer  kinds,  such  as  L.  Nelsoni  and  L.  tri- 
color, the  latter  always  valued  either  in  baskets 
or  pots. 

Saxifraga  sancta. — A  broad  carpet  of  this 
nearly  or  quite  -  feet  across  is  now  quite  promi- 
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nent  in  bud  in  tlie  rock  garden  at  Kew.  In  ita 
habit  of  growth  it  somewhat  resembles  S.  apicu- 
lata,  though  with  rather  lefs  of  the  cushion  like 
habit  of  the  latter.  Both  tpecies  are  useful  for 
their  free  growth,  quickly  coveiing  a  large  space, 
and  being  more  luxuriant  in  partial  shade  and 
moisture  than  most  kinds. 

Anemone  blanda. — This  is  rapidly  expand- 
jing  its  brilliant  blue  flowers.  The  individual 
blossoms  are  very  large,  and  when  seen  growing 
tinder  favourable  conditions  are  very  striking  at 
this  early  season.  This  lovely  plant  is  one  of  the 
features  of  Belvoir,  and  quite  recently  we  saw  its 
buds  appearing  in  considerable  numbers  in  Mr. 
Barr's  nursery  at  Long  Ditton. 

Lonicera  Standisbi. — This  has  been  flower- 
ing more  or  less  for  some  weeks  past  in  the  open 
and  fully  exposed.  Though  by  no  means  of  a 
.showy  character,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  delicate 
fragrance  of  its  creamy  coloured  blossoms.  A 
large  bush  of  it  that  for  years  was  grown  in  a  cool 
conservatory  was  always  appreciated,  and  in  a  cut 
state  the  delicately  scented  twigs  of  blossom  were 
ever  welcome. — E.  J. 

Tulipa  violacea  is  a  very  dwarf  and  appa- 
rently variable  species  according  to  the  specimens 
of  it  now  flowering  in  the  hardy  plant  department 
at  Kew.  One  plant  had  white  flowers,  while 
the  bloom  buds  of  another  were  of  a  ruby  or  car- 
mine tint  externally,  very  brilliant,  and  in  colour 
distinct  and  quite  exceptional.  This  tiny  species 
only  raises  itself  an  inch  or  two  above  the  earth, 
and  comes  from  Northern  Persia. 

Saxifraga  apiculata.  —  There  are  some 
charming  masses  of  this  pretty  free-flowering  spe- 
cies in  one  of  the  hardy  plant  houses  at  Kew  bear- 
ing a  large  number  of  spikes  and  pale  yellow  or 
primrose  coloured  blossoms.  It  isamong  the  easiest 
to  cultivate,  and  quickly  spreads  its  large  tufts 
when  planted  on  the  rockwork  in  good  soil,  and, 
given  a  position  neither  too  hot  nor  dry,  it  seems 
quite  content  and  flowers  abundantly  each  year. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  alba. — A  charming 
tuft  of  this  pretty  Saxifrage  in  the  alpine  house 
at  Kew  is  literally  studded  with  its  pure  white 
erect  blossoms.  Though  by  no  means  so  large 
or  showy  in  its  individual  blossoms  as  the  beau- 
tiful S.  Burseriana,  the  flowers  appear  in  larger 
numbers  on  a  peifectly  flat,  creeping  carpet.  All 
the  varieties  of  this  little  group  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture in  a  rather  shady  spot,  but  the  pure  white 
farm  under  notice  is  somewhat  earlier  flowering 
than  the  larger  coloured  varieties. 

Ssxifraga  Bureeriana.  —  This  is  without 
doubt  the  gem  of  the  early  Saxifrages,  particularly 
when  the  plants  are  well  flowered.  This  latter  is 
by  no  means  a  certainty,  however,  a  fact  amply 
illustrated  by  the  plants  now  in  bloom  in  the 
alpine  house  at  Kew.  Some  of  the  tufts  are 
simply  studded  with  flowers  and  buds,  while 
others  have  only  perhaps  a  couple  of  blooms,  and 
others,  again,  none  at  all.  In  some  seasons  the 
majority  of  the  plants  bloom  with  greater  or  less 
freedom,  and  in  full  flower  ita  large  satiny  blos- 
soms are  very  striking. 

S:owdrops.— These,  together  with  the  Spring 
Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum)  and  the  Chiono- 
doxas  in  variety,  are  now  a  pleasing  feature  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  Snowdrops  are  in 
great  abundance  on  the  grassy  banks,  beneath 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  on  the  higher  mounds  in 
the  rock  garden  in  divers  positions.  Around 
the  base  of  gome  of  the  larger  evergreen 
shrubs  the  Glory  of  the  Snow  is  flowering  abun- 
dantly,  though  in  some  instances  rather  dwarfer 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  position  and  the  scarcity 
of  moisture  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

Pyrus  japonica.— This  is  now  a  mass  of  its 
rich  crimson-scarlet  flowers  on  a  wall  facing 
south.  At  so  early  a  date  it  is  quite  unique 
among  plants  suited  to  such  positions.  The 
earliest  blossoms  were  expanded  in  the  first  week 
in  February,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week 
there  was  quite  a  display  of  flowers.  At  this  date 
(February  25)  a  tine  plant,  fully  a  dozen  feet  high 
and  half  as  much  in  width,  is  covered  with  blos- 


soms and  buds  to  follow.  The  pleasing  pale  pink 
or  flesh-coloured  form,  in  a  similar  position,  is 
much  later,  and  though  charming  in  its  delicate 
tone  of  colour,  can  scarcely  compare  with  the 
typical  species  for  general  effect. 

Iris  stylosa  alba. — An  invaluable  and  ex- 
quisite winter  flower  that  no  garden  should  be 
without.  Planted  in  deep,  fairly  rich,  moist, 
sandy  loam  and  in  a  warm,  sheltered  spot  away 
from  searching  and  crippling  winds,  the  flowers 
come  at  a  sea!on  when  they  are  very  wel- 
come, and  for  cutting  are  valuable  in  the  ex- 
treme. One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  these 
winter  Irises  is  that  the  flowering  is  not  always  a 
certainty  when  planted  in  the  border  fwith  ordi- 
nary things,  but  given  the  protection  suggested 
above  they  are  more  reliable.  The  above  charm- 
ing plant,  with  speciosa  and  the  type  [are  now 
flowering  at  Kew. 

Adonis  amurensis. — This  is  a  rare  species 
from  Japan  that  is  likely  to  prove  a  welcome 
addition  to  this  genus.  The  plant  is  now  flower- 
ing both  in  the  herbaceous  ground  and  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew.  It  is  quite  distinct,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  dense  Fern-like  character  of  its 
leaves.  The  flowers,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  unexpanded  cups,  are  small  and  rather  closely 
set  above  the  elegant  leaves.  It  is  evidently  a 
free-flowering  species,  though  from  a  decorative 
point  much  less  showy  than  the  vernal  Adonis. 
These  plants  require  a  bright  and  warm  sun  to 
expand  their  blossoms,  and  few  spring  flowering 
subjects  are  productive  of  better  efl'ect  than  a 
large  bed  of  A.  vernalis  with  its  flowers  well 
expanded  to  the  morning  sun, 

Tiichocentrum  triquetrum. — This  curious 
and  rare  little  Orchid  is  now  in  bloom  at  Kew. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  was  introduced  some 
five  or  six  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Shuttleworth, 
Charlesworth  and  Co.  It  has  the  habit  of  a 
dwarf  Iris,  the  pseudo  bulbs  being  flat  and  thin 
and  the  sword-shaped  leaves  set  in  two  opposite 
rows,  the  whole  plant  being  about  ti  inches  high. 
The  flower  is  solitary  on  the  scape  and  owes  its 
chief  beauty  and  interest  to  the  lip.  This  organ 
is  cup-shaped  and  resembles  the  corona  of  a  Nar- 
cissus, being  upwards  of  an  inch  across  the  mouth, 
but  scarcely  so  much  in  depth  ;  it  is  pale  yellow, 
spotted  inside  with  orange.  The  sepals  are  pale 
green,  the  petals  greenish  yellow.  A  feaiure  of 
the  flower  is  the  pointed  spur,  IJ  inches  long,  into 
which  the  lower  portions  of  the  lip  and  lateral 
sepals  are  contracted. 

Iris  flmbriata. — This  fine  old  greenhouse 
plant  does  not  receive  the  attention  which  its 
merits  fully  justify.  For  the  large  conservatory 
or  the  winter  garden,  where  the  latter  is  kept  at 
about  40°  or  45°,  this  plant  is  beautifully  adapted. 
It  may  be  grown  in  large  pans  or  planted  out  in 
a  deep  and  broad  pocket  on  the  conservatory 
rockwork,  and  in  either  find  a  congenial  home. 
In  the  succulent  house  at  Kew  just  now  there  are 
many  fine  masses  of  it  in  all  stages  that  must 
have  furnished  a  rich  display  of  the  brilliant  blue 
flowers  for  some  time  past.  This  fact  alone  should 
have  great  weight  with  gardeners  and  amateurs 
generally  on  account  of  its  winter-flowering 
properties,  and  besides  this  there  is  also  the  fact 
that  blue  flowers  are  very  rare  in  winter,  and  any 
plant  so  free  growing  and  so  profuse  in  its  flower- 
ing at  this  season  cannot  be  too  wall  known. 

Narcissus  Trimon. — This  delightful  little 
gem  is  flowering  splendidly  in  pots  in  the  alpine 
house  at  Kew  at  the  present  time.  Of  this  lovely 
plant  there  were  three  or  four  lots,  some  of  the 
bulbs  producing  two,  three,  and  in  one  instance 
four  flower-spikes  from  a  single  bulb.  In  several 
instances  there  was  a  two-flowered  scape,  and 
doubtless  greater  size  of  flower'^  will  follow  when 
the  bulbs  become  stronger.  This  charming  hy- 
brid, in  the  manner  of  producing  its  flower-spikes, 
seems  possessed  of  the  freedom  so  characteristic 
of  the  yellow  Hoop  petticoat  Narcissus  ;  and  it 
is  this  profusion  of  flower-spikes  that  will  render 
it  invaluable  among  our  earliest  flowers  of  spring. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  profusion  of  flowering 
stems  two  blooms  in  a  single  scape,  it  will  be- 


seen  at  a  glance  that  this  lovely  Daffodil  is  a 
worthy  acquisition  to  its  race  and  likewise  a  great 
gain  to  our  gardens.  The  flowers  are  of  great 
substance,  pure  white  under  glass,  and  about  6 
inches  high  in  the  examples  at  Kew. 

Gunnera  scabra.— The  illustration  of  the 
Gunnera  scabra  at  Clovelly  Court,  Bideford,  in 
last  week's  Garden  reminds  me  of  the  rich  and 
striking  use  made  of  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Sheppard 
on  the  cliffs  of  the  Orwell  at  Woolverstone  Park, 
near  Ipswich.  The  fernery  on  the  cliffs  was  and 
doubtless  is  one  of  the  richest  features  of  that 
exceptionally  fine  place.  It  affords  ample  space 
for  the  finest  foliaged  plants,  and  being  gener- 
ally well  sheltered  by  trees  and  sloping  banks, 
such  plants  as  the  Gunnera  and  the  Royal  Fern, 
&c.,  are  very  much  at  home.  There  is  plenty 
of  water  as  well  as  shelter  and  any  amount 
of  good  soil  on  the  cliff,  and  these  conditions 
are  most  favourable  for  the  growth  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants.  The  Orwell,  a  tidal  river  that 
rises  about  20  feet  with  the  tide,  sweeps  along 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  the  near  proximity  of 
such  a  mas3  of  water  seems  highly  favourable  to 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  Ferns  and  other 
plants  on  theclifl'.— D.  T.  F. 

Lenten  Roses  in  Dorset. — I  send  a  few 
specimen  flowers  from  my  seedling  Hellebores 
artificially  crossed.  Like  Mr.  Archer-Hind's,  my 
collection  often  suffers  severely  from  the  ravages 
of  mice,  which  destroy  the  flower-buds  as  fast  as 
they  appear  above  ground.  This  year,  however, 
strange  to  say,  not  a  bud  is  touched.  Whethi  r 
this  is  owing  to  the  great  crop  of  Acorna  last  year 
which  the  vermin  have  stored  or  to  the  presence 
of  more  owls  than  usual,  I  cannot  say  ;  probably 
the  latter,  for  a  year  or  two  ago  a  pair  of  hawks 
from  my  woods  behind  made  frequent  surveys 
around  my  house  and  garden  during  the  spring 
months,  with  the  result  that  not  a  bullfinch  could 
be  seen,  although,  as  a  rule,  I  am  terribly  pestered 
with  them  at  this  season  and  have  to  be  con- 
tinually on  the  alert  with  the  gun.  That  the  owl 
is  a  most  valuable  friend  of  the  gardener  no  prac- 
tical man  can  doubt, — J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

*jf*  A  most  beautiful  set,  delicately  coloured, 
and  the  largest  sent  to  us.  — Ed. 

Phaius  maculatus.— There  are  few  genera 
in  the  Orchid  family  whose  species  throughout 
maintain  so  high  and  uniform  a  merit  as  the 
Phaiuses.  Whilst  many  other  Orchids  could  be 
mentioned  more  showj*  than  these,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  very  handsome  both  as  regards  foli- 
age and  flower.  P.  maculatus  is  one  of  the  rarer 
species,  a  fact  to  be  the  more  regretted,  as  it  is  a 
very  distinct  plant,  and,  in  addition  to  the  beauty 
of  its  yellow  flowers,  has  its  foliage  handsomely 
spotted  with  yellow.  Its  habit  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  well  known  Phaius  grandifolius,  except  that  it 
is  smaller,  the  plaited  leaves  being  each  from  IJ 
feet  to  2  feet  long.  The  scapes,  erect  and  about 
as  high  as  the  leaves,  bear  on  the  upper  part 
about  a  dozen  flowers.  Individually  these  are  2J 
inches  across,  and  except  on  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  lip,  which  furnishes  an  effective  contrast  in 
having  its  edges  prominently  streaked  with  rich 
reddish  brown,  the  whole  flower  is  of  a  pure  soft 
yellow.  The  species,  which  is  occasionally  seen 
in  collections  under  the  name  of  Bletia  Wood- 
fordi,  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  and  was  first 
brought  to  this  country  in  1823. 

Bulbophyllum  lobbi. — There  are  only  two 
or  three  Bulbophyllums  sufficiently  attractive  in 
their  flowers  to  be  classed  amongst  really  hand- 
some Orchids,  and  of  these,  B.  Lobbi  is  assuredly 
one.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been 
discovered  and  sent  home  by  Thomas  Lobb  from 
Java  fifty  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  been 
found  in  Moulmein  and  Siam.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  one-leaved  and  are  borne  at  intervals  on  a 
stout  creeping  rhizome  ;  the  single  leaf  is  oblong 
and  6  inches  long.  The  flower  is  over  3  inches 
across,  the  lanceolate  sepals  and  smaller  petals 
being  yellow,  marked  behind  with  spots  or  stains 
of  rosy  purple.  The  lip— which,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Bulbopbyls,  is  jointed  and  moves  at  the 
slightest  touch — is  triangular,  with  the  apex  much , 
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decurved  ;  it  is  yellow,  Bpotted  with  purple.  The 
variety  siamense— a  plant  of  which  is  flowering 
now  at  Kew — is  superior  to  the  type.  It  can 
always  be  distinguished  by  the  stoutness  and 
greater  size  of  its  leaves,  and  its  flower  differs  in 
having  a  clearer  yellow  ground  colour,  which  on 
the  front  side  is  traversed  by  numerous  retldish 
purple  lines.  The  column  is  of  large  size  and  deep 
yellow.  This  variety  was  introduced  from  Moul- 
mein  in  1S(>('>. 

The  Persian  Plum  (Prunus  Pissardi). — 
The  purple-leaved  form  of  the  Cherry  Plum,  or 
Myrobalan,  is  just  now  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful flowering  trees,  each  shoot  thickly  set  with 
pearly  buds  and  snow-white  wreaths  of  blossoms. 
It  is  earlier  than  the  Almond,  or  than  our 
native  Black  Thorn  or  Sloe  bush,  coming  in 
with  the  earliest  Apricots  and  long  before  the 
Cherry  or  the  Pear.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  Persia,  whence  it  was  introduced  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  M.  Paillett,  of  Chatenay, 
near  Paris,  who  grows  it  in  enormous  (juantities 
for  decoration.  When  well  established  it  forms 
an  erect  growing  bush  or  small  tree  10  feet  to 
-0  feet  in  height,  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  its 
buds  and  blossoms  is  intensified  by  its  glossy 
black  bark  at  this  season.  Later  in  the  year  it  is 
clothed  with  dark  purple  leaves,  which  gain  in 
intensity  of  colouring  until  they  fall  in  November 
or  December  after  the  first  frosts.  In  France  and 
South  England  it  fruits  freely,  but  it  is  as  a 
decorative  shrub  that  it  demands  notice.  Small 
or  dwarf  bushes  are  very  handsome  a9  forced  in 
pots  very  slightly  for  early  bloom,  and  later  on 
the  purple  foliage  is  beautiful  as  contrasted  with 
Palms,  Bamboos,  Maples,  &c.,  in  the  conservatory. 
Some  large  masses  of  this  Prunus  intermixed 
with  perennial  Sunflowers  have  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  a  group  of  it  is  pretty  alorg  with  red 
and  yellow-barked  Willows  in  a  sunny  position 
near  water. — F.  W.  Bi'Rbidoe. 

Flowers  in  bloom  in  lavernese-shire. — 
Being  in  Scotland  for  a  few  days,  I  send  a  list  of 
plants  I  found  in  flower.  The  winter  has  been 
even  milder  here  ihan  in  the  south  and  things  are 
very  forward ;  young  shoots  of  Roses  and  Clematises 
on  the  house  are  a  foot  long,  a  great  contrast  to 
last  winter,  when  at  this  time  the  ground  was 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  '2  feet,  and  at  some  period 
during  the  winter  the  thermometer  had  marked 
.31°  ot  frost.  In  spite  of  this  very  unusual  severity, 
when  I  arrived  last  May  I  found  fewer  losses  than 
I  had  feared.  While  the  Gorse  and  Heather  were 
in  many  cases  killed,  many  tender  shrubs  were 
scarcely  touched,  e  g  ,  Carpenteria  californica, 
Drac»na  indivisa,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Fother- 
gilla  sulphurea,  Leptospermum  scoparium,  Noto- 
spartium  Carmichaelia',  Rhynchospermum  jismm- 
oides,  five  species  of  Eucalyptus,  various  species  of 
Aciphylla,  Azara,  Phormium,  Olearia,  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  and  Veronicas  seemed  but  little 
or  none  the  worse,  and  not  a  single  Tea  Rose  was 
even  cut  back.  Not  living  here  from  November 
to  May,  I  have  very  few  spring- flowering  plants, 
but  the  following  are  in  bloom  (Feb.  20,  1S96)  : 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  Azira  microphylla, 
Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  (sheltered  wall 
corner),  Chionodoxa  Lucilia>,  Daphne  Phillipi, 
Etica  carnea,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Forsythia 
viridissima,  Hyacinths  (garden  vars. ),  Lithosper- 
mum  prostratum,  Muscari  botryoides,  Polygala 
Chamiibuxus,  P.  purpurea.  Primula  denticulata, 
P.  rosea,  P.  vulgaris  in  var.,  Rhododendron  lap- 
ponicum,  R.  pra-cox  (a  mass  of  bloom),  Saxifraga 
(Megasea)  -jurpurascens,  S.  sancta,  Scilla  sibirica, 
Skimmia  fragrans  (hardly  out),  Soldanella  alpina 
and  Vinca  minor.— R.  Birkbeck,  Lorh  Hourti 
Head,  Olenehj,  Inverness  .shirt. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  March  10, 
1  to  4  p.m.  At  .S  p.m.  a  lecture  on  "Melons" 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  James  Barkham. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  last  few 
days  have   been   very  stormy  and  unsettled,  and 


on  the  ind  inst.  (or  rather  the  early  morning  of  the 
.Srd)  more  rain  fell  than  on  any  day  for  over  five 
weeks,  and  yet  the  fall  on  that  occasion  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  At  1 
foot  deep  the  soil  is  now  1°  warmer,  and  at  2  feet 
deep  2°  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  The  past  month 
was  mild  and  exceptionally  dry,  while  the  winds 
were,  as  a  rule,  very  light,  and  there  was  a  good 
record  of  sunshine.  February,  although  warm 
this  year,  was  not  so  warm  as  the  same  month  in 
189;!  or  1894.  The  rainfall  proved  very  light,  the 
total  measurement  being  less  than  half  an  inch, 
which  is  IJ  inches  less  than  the  February  aver- 
age for  the  previous  forty  years.  The  only  three 
instances  during  that  period  in  which  the  fall  of 
rain  in  February  has  been  smaller  are  1857,  1S91 
and  )S95.  During  the  eleven  years  over  which 
my  records  at  Berkhamsted  extend  there  has  been 
no  winter  so  warm  as  that  now  ended,  but  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  of  1893  94  comes 
out  very  nearly  as  high.  During  the  past  winter 
the  exposed  thermometer  never  showed  more  than 
17'  of  frost,  but  in  the  winter  months  of  1889  90 
the  same  thermometer  at  no  time  indicated  more 
than  14°  of  frost.  There  have  been  two  previous 
winters  in  which  the  total  rainfall  was  lighter, 
viz,  those  of  1857  58  and  1890  91.  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  exceptionally  gloomy 
character  of  December  and  January  in  last  winter, 
but  on  reference  to  my  records  I  find  there  have 
been  four  Decembers  and  three  Januarys  in  the 
last  ten  years  when  there  was  less  sunshine.  A 
selected  patch  of  Chionodoxa  Luciiire  (Glory  of  the 
Snow)  came  tirst  into  flower  in  my  garden  on  the 
2Sth  ult.,  or  just  a  fortnight  earlier  than  its  mean 
date  of  first  flowering  in  the  previous  eight  years, 
and  earlier  than  in  any  of  these  years  except  1894. 
—  E.  M.,  Berkham.sled. 


Public  Gardens. 


OUR  PARKS. 

Sir, — "May  I,"  says  "Perambulator"  in  the 
Morninrj  Post,  "  through  your  columns  draw  a 
comparison  between  Hyde  Park  and  the  Green 
Park  '  The  time  must  be  within  the  recollection  of 
many  of  your  readers  when  the  former  was  much 
in  the  same  barren  and  forlorn  condition  as  the 
latter  now  is.  No  flowers,  battered  grass,  plenty 
of  torn  newspapers,  ragged  tramps,  &c.  In  Hyde 
Park  all  is  changed  now  for  the  better,  and,  if  any- 
thing, we  see  more  flowers  and  shrubs  than  are  ac- 
tually necessary  for  purposes  of  efl'ect  and  sym- 
metry. Why  not  spare  a  few  of  these  superfluities 
for  the  poor  neglected  Green  Park  ':  A  few  flower 
beds  and  some  green  grass  along  the  walk  adjoin- 
ing Piccadilly  would  light  up  and  soften  its  pre- 
sent somewhat  harsh  aspect.  Many  that  pass 
through  it  daily  to  their  business  or  other  occu- 
pations would  be  refreshed  and  pleased  by  the 
sight  of  a  few  bright  and  well-grouped  beds,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  Hyde  Park  at  any  time  from 
spring  to  autumn.  I  trust  this  suggestion — 
doubtless  not  a  new  one — may  again  meet  the  eye 
of  its  presiding  genius,  and  induce  him  to  consider 
how  much  pleasure  would  be  given  insensibly  to 
vast  numbers  of  wayfarers,  and  what  an  adorn- 
ment would  be  added  to  the  great  thoroughfare 
which  adjoins  it. 


The  King's  Field,  Edinburgh.  —  The 
government  has  just  acquired  by  purchase  the 
ground  known  as  the  Croft-an-Righ  lands,  Edin- 
burgh, which  abuts  on  Holyrood  Palace.  It  is 
believed  that  the  ground  will  be  planted  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  so  as  to  form  a  screen  to  the 
palace  against  the  oflTensive  eyes  of  the  dwellers 
in  Milton  Street,  a  thoroughfare  contiguous  to 
the  royal  demesne.  The  ground  is  little  more 
than  a  wilderness,  with  a  few  weeds  here  and 
there  and  withered  trees.  Croft  an-Righ,  or  the 
King's  field,  as  the  district  is  called,  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood 
House,  of  which,  after  a  lapse  of  many  centuries, 
it  will  again  form  a  portion. 


A  PROTEST. 
The  County   Council  are  at  present  engaged  in 
cutting  roads  and  otherwise  "improving''  the  best 
bit  of  rural  scenery  on  Hampstcad  Heath. 

No !  I  don't  set  up  for  a  artist,  and  I  ain't  a  oulchered 

bloke,  .      . 

Though  I  keeps  roy  barre.-  tidy  and  take  a  pride  m  my 

moke ; 
My  tastes  aren't  eddyoateJ,  but  I  think  I  knows  wot  a 

wot, 
An'  I  knows  that  'Ampstcad's  lovely,  and  the  Old 

Kent  Road  is  not. 

My  favourite  game  in  the  summer  is  to  save  up  'alf  a 

quid  _  .    .        , 

.\n'  ter  go  for  a  day  in  the  country  with  the  missis  an 

the  kid. 
The  old  'un  sports  her  feathers,  an'  the  gal  'as  a  paper 

wreath, 
Au'  the  place  we  aUns  makes  fi  r  is  the  top  of '  Ampstead 

'Eath. 

Then  Parlyment  Fields  is  pleasant ;  but  the  pick  ot  al 

the  show 
Is  t'other  side  cf  the  Spaniards  road,  where  the  gorse 

and  blackberries  grow.  _    ^ 

It's  grand  to  roll  in  the  bracken,  and  ter  fi  1  one's  'air 

with  sand  ; 
But  a  seat  on  a  clump  of  thistles — well,  thanlee,  I'd 

rather  stard. 

There  u-:ed  to  be  lots  i>f  rabbits,  tho'  they  seem  to  ha' 

slung  their  'ook. 
But  the  tea  is  there  aid  the  butterfly,  and  the  good 

oH  Wild  wood's  rook  ; 
I've  orfon  'eardtho  skylark,  but  the  missus  seems  mi  re 

fond 
0'  'earing  frogs  a-croakin'  in  tbeLeg-o'-Mutton  potd. 

I  likes  (hem  purple  patches  nhere  the  'eather  is  in 

bloom. 
And  the  pink  and  white  o"  the  may  tree  and  the  yaller 

o'  the  broom  : 
I  loves  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  scents,  an'  I'll  see 

the  Council  blowed 
Before  they  spile  the  ficter  with  their  paths  and  lamps 

and  road. 

" 'Ands  off,"  sez  I,  "good  gecelmen;  yon' ve  better 

work  to  do 
Than  a  cuttin'  up  of  lanskips  " — an'  my  missis  scz  so 

too  ; 
So  please  ter  reconsider  th's  last  improvement  p'an — 
Leave  a  little  hit  o'  natur'  for  me  an'  Mary  Ann. 
— L.  S.,  in  St.  James'  Gazette. 


Hellebores  from  Newry.— Kindly  say  if  H. 
No.  1  is  same  as  H.  Progress  noticed  by  you  in  a  re- 
cent issue.  There  is  a  specimen  of  it  at  Narrow- 
water  about  4  feet  across,  with  about  500  open 
flowers.  I  send  another  form,  much  softer  and 
more  delightful.  A  similar  sized  plant  of  this  is 
worth  going  many  a  mile  to  see. — T.  Smith. 

*.*  Not  the  same  plant,  but  in  the  same  way. 
—Ed. 


Pruning  forest  trees  (Omega).— Forett  trees 
should  not  he  pruned  at  all.  'They  will  prone  them- 
selves as  much  as  is  necessary.  The  Cardinal  Will  w 
is  a  red-stemmed  variety  of  the  old  yellow  Salix 
v'.teUiiia. 

Ifames   of  plants. — On/iirf.— 1,  very  fine  form 

of    Dendrohiam    nobile ;    2,  I  celogyne    ochracea. 

Thomas  Miller.— Ijmte  impossible  to  name  from  such 

a  poor  specimen. Anon. — 1,  Abies nobilis ;  2.  Abies 

Nordnianiiiana ;  3,  Abies  numidica ;  4,  probably 
Juniperus  chinensis :  5,  Finns  anstriaca;  6,  Pinus 
excelsa. H.  T. — Billbergia  nutans. 


The  Wild  Garden  :  or,  tht  Naturalisation  and  Ifalural 
Oioupuiil  "'  Har.hi  Exotic  Plants,  tcith  a  chapter  on  the  Gcrdtn 
ot  Bntitli  i\'iUl  yicicerf.  Fourth  edition,  icith  wood  engrarings 
from  drniciv^s  tn/  Alfred  Farsons,  levistd  and enlargid.  Jitny 
Svi*,  Unen  br.ards,  price  12*. 

Si^tciot  Fill  on  on  rrnest  hoy^d-nwde  jarn-,  veil  bound  in 
vUlum,  One  t  uiiua  Jitrf.     Throvgh  oil  Sooisdleis. 

The  English  Flo'wer  Garden  :  Design,  rieus 
and  plan.s,  with  an  alphabetical  description  of  all  the 
plants  best  suited  for  its  embellishment,  thtir  culture 
and  positions.  Fourth  edition.  Medium  Svo.  15s.; 
post  free,  15s.  6d. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  doe  emend  Nature:  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  CITRINA. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  when  treating  of  this 
pretty  Orchid,  that  in  some  places  where  appa- 
rently little  trouble  is  taken  in  its  culture  it 
thrives  splendidly,  while  in  others,  even  where 
Orchids  generally  are  grown  well,  it  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  That  locality  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  success  in  Orchid  growing  I  am  quite 
sure  from  personal  experience,  but  it  is  not  this 
in  the  case  of  C.  citrina,  or  at  all  events  not 
this  alone.  I  have  found  with  many  kinds  said 
to  be  hard  to  grow  that  (he  atmosphere  arti- 
ficially provided  in  our  houses  is  the  chief  cause 
of  failure.  Take  Vanda  ccerulea  as  an  instance. 
Anyone  who  has  had  a  little  experience  in  Or- 
chid culture  may  grow  this  quite  easily  and  get 
good  foliage,  healthy  vigorous  roots  and  flower- 
spikes  for  a  time,  but  something  eventually  goes 
wrong  with  it  ;  the  leaves  commence  to  spot  and 
oftentimes  fall  off,  or  in  some  other  way  it  be- 
comes evident  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  roots  are  as 
good  as  ever  and  the  new  growth  flourishing. 
Cattleya  citrina  behaves  rather  difierently, 
.hough  possibly  from  the  same  cause,  the  sign 
here  of  distress  being  smaller  pseudo-bulbs  and 
wtaker  and  fewer  flower-spikes.  Unfortunately, 
when  this  period  arrives  it  is  usually  too  late  to 
do  any  good  by  altering  the  conditions  of  cul- 
ture. The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  then  must 
ba  to  start  the  plants  well,  and  by  closely  watch- 
ing and  attending  to  them,  keep  them  going 
without  any  check.  The  mo.st  important  detail 
of  culture,  without  which  in  fact  all  others  are 
useless,  is  to  secure  the  plants  very  firmly,  so 
that,  no  matter  how  much  they  are  shifted  about 
or  in  whatever  position  they  may  be,  the  base 
of  the  plant  never  sways  about.  For  this  reason 
I  strongly  recommend  amateurs  to  use  the  trel- 
lised  teak  wood  blocks  for  them,  as  a  wire  can 
be  easily  tied  and  brought  through  in  exactly 
the  position  required  to  steady  the  plants,  and 
when  once  securtd  they  are  not  liable  to  mis- 
placement, as  they  are  on  cork  blocks,  the  latter 
being  softer  and  more  yielding.  Another  point 
in  their  favour  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so 
attractive  to  insects,  {specially  woodlice,  and  it 
is  easier  to  see  how  the  roots  are  progressing.  As 
a  rooting  medium,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  clean 
fresh  Sphagnum  Moss,  but  all  foreign  material 
should  be  carefully  picked  out  before  use  and 
only  the  green  points  of  the  Moss  are  suitable. 
Enough  of  this  mi;st  be  jn'ovided  to  form  a 
cushion  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  under 
the  plants,  the  ends  being  trimmed  ofi'  neatly, 
leaving  about  an  inch  all  round.  There  wUl  then 
be  no  need  to  place  any  charcoal  or  similar  ma- 
terial among  the  Mos?,  as  would  be  necessary  were 
a  greater  thickness  used.  The  advantage  of  this 
is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  had  experience  in 
this  kind  of  culture,  for  no  matter  how  carefully 
placedin  the  first  instance,  the  crocksor  nodules  of 
charcoal  are  sure  to  work  loose  where  not  en- 
circled by  roots,  and  this  not  only  looks  untidy, 
but  loosens  the  plants  and  thereby  endangers 
the  roots.  Absolute  cleanliness  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  so  before  placing  the  plants  in  posi- 
tion they  must  be  well  looked  to  in  this  resjiect, 
not  leaving  any  particles  of  old  decayed  compost 
or  dead  roots,  but  carefully  reserving  all  the 
roots  that  are  in   good   condition.     It  is  well 


known  that  C.  citrina  thrives  best  hanging  with 
its  head  downwards,  the  position  it  is  usually 
found  growing  in  naturally,  so  when  suspend- 
ing the  blocks  this  is  best  arranged  by  having 
them  at  about  the  same  angle  as  that  of  the 
roc  f  of  the  house,  keeping  the  leading  growths 
to  the  bottom  as  much  as  possible.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere  is  desirable,  and  on  hot  days  a  light 
dewing  overhead  is  refreshing  to  the  plants, 
though  regular  syringing  is  not  advisable.  In 
dipping  the  plants,  use  a  large  tub  or  tank,  so 
that  the  foliage  is  not  damaged,  and  always  dip 
the  upper  part  of  the  plant  first,  turning  it  in 
the  water  and  taking  it  out  so  that  the  water 
runs  ofl^,  and  not  into  the  heart  of  the  growth. 

C.  citrina  thrives  well  if  otherwise  suitably 
treated  in  the  Odontoglossum  house,  that  is  if 
this  is  kept  up  to  50°  or  thereabout  during 
winter.  This  is  when  the  growth  is  most  active, 
so  obviously  the  plants  must  not  then  be  checked. 
In  summer  the  plant  can  hardly  be  kept  too  cool, 
and  a  light,  yet  shady  position  must  be  found 
for  it  where  it  has  abundance  of  fresh  air.  In 
this  kind  of  atmosphere,  such  an  one  as  feels  cool 
and  pleasant  on  entering  the  house,  insects  rarely 
attack  the  plants,  but  in  a  dry,  parched  atmo- 
sphere or  too  much  heat  the  foliage  is  soon 
ruined  by  thrips.  This  is  the  very  worst  pest 
one  can  have  to  deal  with  in  cool-house  Orchids, 
and  anyone  who  has  had  to  tackle  a  collection 
badly  infested  is  not  likely  to  neglect  precau- 
tionary measures  against  it.  A  little  sulphur 
dusted  about  the  plants  occasionally  acts  as  a 
deterrent,  but  keep  the  plants  healthy  and  grow- 
ing, and  insects  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  trouble- 
some. There  are  few  Orchids  that  vary  in  colour 
less  than  C.  citrina,  the  blossoms  being  of  a  soft 
yellow,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  white  margin 
to  the  lip.  The  absence  of  very  bright  colouring 
on  this  organ  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  so 
few  varieties  being  known,  the  insects  concerned 
in  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  in  their  native 
habitats  not  being  so  freely  attracted,  though 
the  blossoms  emit  a  delicious  fragrance.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  short  spikes  from  be- 
tween the  apical  leaves  and,  as  a  rule,  singly, 
though  two  on  a  spike  are  not  uncommon. 
Cattleya  citrina  is  a  beautiful  little  plant  and 
cannot  fail  to  please  any  lover  of  Orchids,  and 
its  culture,  as  noted  above,  depends  more  upon 
careful  attention  than  any  specially  difficult 
operations.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it 
grows  on  the  under  sides  of  the  branches  of  trees 
at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet.  R. 


ORCHIDS  AT  BARONSHOLT,  TWICKEN- 
HAM. 
An  interesting  display  of  Dendrobium  nobile  and 
of  the  varieties  that  have  originated  from  crossing 
that  well-known  kind  may  be  seen  in  flower  here 
at  the  present  time.  D.  splendidissimum  grandi- 
fiorum  as  seen  here  is  one  of  the  best,  and  a  great 
advance  in  size  of  bloom  on  the  forms  from  which 
it  was  raised.  It  is  of  strong  growth  and  very 
free  blooming,  and  the  flowers  possess  the  prim- 
rose fragrance  of  D.  aureum,  from  which  it  was 
raised.  D.  Leechianum  and  D.  Ainsworthi  are  so 
closely  allied,  that  what  differences  occur  appear 
due  to  variations  in  the  systems  of  culture  adopted, 
a  well-rooted  plant  of  one  kind  surpassing  in  size 
of  flower  and  colouring  an  inferior-grown  plant  of 
the  other,  and  vice  versa.  D.  nobile  Cooksonianum 
(the  three-lipped  Dendrobe)  is  a  very  distinct 
sport  from  the  old  type.  The  deep  maroon  blotch 
at  the  baee  of  the  petals  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  and  makes  it  a  desirable  kind.  D. 
nobilo  Sanderianum  is  a  small-flowered  form  of 
D.  nobile,  but  what  it  lacks  in  size  of  bloom  is 
made  up  in  the  rich  purple  colouring  of  the  sepals 
and  petals,  the  edges  of  which  are  deep  purple, 
ehading  off  to  a  paler  shade  of  the  same  colour  at 


the  base.  The  lip  is  deep  maroon  at  the  base, 
enclosed  by  a  band  of  white,  lightly  tipped  with 
pink  on  the  front  edge.  D.  Findleyanum  is  repre- 
sented by  a  plant  with  a  dozen  flowering  bulbs, 
and  carrying  upwards  of  lUO  blooms  of  a  pale  lilac 
colour,  suffused  with  white,  with  a  blotch  of  pale 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  concave  lip.  This  is  an 
attractive  species  with  an  erect  habit,  and  bears 
favourable  comparison  with  the  nobile  section. 
Some  fine  plants  of  D.  Wardianum  Lowi,  with 
eight  to  a  dozen  growths  each  3  feet  long  and  laden 
with  bloom,  make  a  fine  show,  while  several 
plants  of  D.  crassinode  add  to  the  display  of  the 
best  winter- blooming  species  in  this  genus. 

Cypripediums  are  represented  by  some  of  the 
best  kinds  in  cultivation,  also  many  seedlings  in 
various  stages  of  development.  The  importance 
of  the  collection  centres  in  the  La^lias  and  Cat- 
tleyas,  and  two  long  lean-to  houses  are  devoted  to 
them  and  contain  many  fine  specimens  of  rare 
kinds  all  in  the  finest  health,  including  a  nice 
plant  of  C.  Hardyana.  There  is  ample  promise 
of  a  grand  display  of  bloom  in  the  course  of  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  At  the  end  of  one  of 
the  divisions  devoted  to  Cypripediums  a  bed  has 
been  formed  for  the  culture  of  Vanda  teres.  This 
contains  several  dozen  plants,  which  for  strength 
and  vigour  surpass  any  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Howard,  the  Orchid  grower,  infoimed  me  that  he 
has  a  fine  crop  of  flowers  from  them  every  year. 
His  system  of  treatment  is  to  cut  the  plants  down 
after  flowering,  Eeleeting  the  strongest  tops  for 
growing  on  for  another  year.  It  is  important  to 
secure  as  many  roots  as  possible  with  each  plant 
when  cutting  them  down.  They  are  then  potted 
singly  into  well-drained  4^inch  pots  and  their 
roots  covered  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  into  which 
they  soon  get  active.  A  slight  shade  is  useful  at 
this  stage,  but  as  soon  as  established  the  plants 
are  placed  in  the  bed  and  between  and  over  the 
pots  covered  with  Sphagnum  Mots,  into  which 
they  root  freely.  Here  they  are  freely  syringed 
and  exposed  to  the  full  Eunehine  all  through  the 
growing  season,  decreasing  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture as  the  days  decline  in  light  and  heat. 

J.  R.  T. 

Leelia  cinnabarina. — This  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  effective  Orchids  in  existence, 
easily  grown  and  free-flowering.  The  scapes  con- 
tain many  flowers,  of  a  deep  orange-red,  which 
shows  up  well  among  other  Orchids.  It  is  a 
Brazilian  species,  thriving  well  in  pots  in  a  rough 
open  compost  consisting  of  good  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum.  In  potting,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
well  above  the  rim,  as  the  new  growths  are  apt  to 
be  damaged  by  watering  too  freely  in  spring.  It 
is  an  old  species,  having  been  introduced  in  1836, 
and  does  beet  in  the  Cattleya  house. 

Ly caste  Skinneri  for  cut  blooms.— Many 
persons  who  have  choice  Orchids  will,  I  fear,  not 
put  much  value  on  the  above,  being  old.  It  is 
still  one  of  the  best  and  most  easily  grown  Orchids 
for  cutting,  and  what  makes  it  more  useful  is 
the  long  time  its  large  fleshy  blooms  remain 
good  on  the  plants  and  in  a  fresh  state  in  water. 
The  many  varied  tints  of  the  older  variety  when 
a  number  are  grown  make  them  most  useful  at 
this  season.  The  colours  are  charming,  ranging 
from  a  very  pale  pink  or  blush  to  deep  crimson. 
To  the  plants  for  cutting  I  devote  a  lean-to  house 
and  use  very  little  heat  in  mid-winter.  Drip  is 
more  injurious,  as  the  blooms  rot  when  young  if 
too  much  moisture  is  given.  Grown  cool,  it  is 
surprising  what  a  lot  of  bloom  a  strong  plant  will 
produce.  In  severe  weather  the  house  is  kept  at 
55°  at  night.  I  find  good  turfy  loam  mixed  with 
peat  gives  stronger  flowers,  but  if  loam  is  used 
more  drainage  is  required,  adding  a  few  lumps  of 
charcoal  to  keep  the  compost  sweet. — W. 

Aerides  odoratum.— The  illustration  in  The 
Garden  at  p.  158  of  this  beautiful,  though  old, 
Orchid  shows  to  what  perfection  it  can  be  grown. 
I  think  it  one  of  our  most  useful  plants  for  mixed 
houses  and  one  which,  given  good  treatment, 
rarely  fails  to  bloom  freely.  I  grow  a  number  of 
plants  in  a  stove  for  cut  blooms.     I  do  not  rest 
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the  plants  ;  of  coiirfe,  less  moiBture  is  given  in 
winter,  but  I  never  ■tUow  the  Sphagnum  to  cease 
growing,  and  in  this  way  lose  but  few  bottom 
leaves.  In  niv  case  the  ventilators  open  directly 
over  the  plants,  which  bloom  profusely.  I  give 
less  heat  than  is  advised  at  p.  159.  The  blooms, 
though  late,  are  strong  and  valuable  in  many 
ways. — W. 

Cattleya    Trianee    var.    Pittiana.  —  The 

flowers  of  this  measure  7  inches  across  the  petals 
and  nearly  3.V  inches  in  breadth  ;  the  colour  deep 
rose,  with  a  broad  purple  band  running  longi- 
tudinally two-thirds  through  the  centre.  The 
sepals  are  also  broad  in  proportion  and  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  petals,  with  traces  of  the  same 
darker  shade  in  the  centre.  The  lip  is  bright 
crimson-purple,  shading  to  deep  orange  in  the 
throat.  The  whole  flower  is  of  fine  substance 
and  beautiful  8hai)e.  It  belongs  to  the  C.  T. 
Backhouseana  section,  but  it  is  larger,  distinct, 
and  altogether  superior  to  that  well-known  va- 
riety.— Stelis. 

Oncidium  dasystyle.  —  This  pretty  little 
Brazilian  species  now  in  flower  is  quite  distinct 
from  anything  else  in  the  genus.  It  produces 
short  scapes  of  flower  from  the  last  matured  bulbs, 
each  containing  from  two  to  five.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pale  primrose-yellow,  the 
sepals  having  maroon  blotches,  the  labellum 
kidney-shaped,  with  a  large  black-purple  blotch 
on  the  crest.  It  thrives  well  with  the  Cattleyas 
and  is  best  grown  in  email,  shallow  pans  neaily 
filled  with  drainage,  a  thin  layer  of  p;a';  and 
Sphagnum  sufficing  as  compost.  During  the 
growing  season  plenty  of  water  must  be  afforded 
and  right  up  to  the  time  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
finished,  after  which  the  supply  must  be  lessened 
by  degrees  and  the  plants  placed  nearlv  in  the  full 
sunlight.  When  quite  at  rest  in  winter  very  little 
water  will  be  needed  at  the  root,  but  the'almo 
sphere  should  be  fairly  moist. 


GYPRIPEDIUM  LAWRENCEANUM. 
By  the  introduction  of  this  fine  and  handsome 
species  our  colled  ions  were  considerably  enriched, 
for  not  only  are  the  flowers  very  beautiful,  but 
the  foliage  also,  and  its  distinct  character  may  be 
traced  in  many  hybrids  that  have  been  raised 
fr jm  it.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  quite  a  standard 
kind.  Its  many  good  points  recommending  it  to 
everyone  who  grows  this  class  of  plant.  To  grow 
it  properly  it  must  have  stove  heat  and  quite 
liberal  treatment.  It  is  easily  propagated, ^  and 
will  stand  dividing  up  again  and  again  if  due  care 
is  taken  in  the  operation.  Plants  here  that  con- 
sisted of  only  a  couple  of  growths  each  two  years 
ago  are  (|uite  neat  little  specimens  in  "i-inch  pots. 
The  compost  I  use  is  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre, 
loam  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  always  mix- 
ing plenty  of  hard  material  such  as  crocks  and 
charcoal.  Water  may  be  given  directly  after  re- 
potting ;  in  fact,  the  roots  seem  to  require  it  in 
almost  as  copious  supplies  as  at  any  time  during 
their  growth,  the  new  compost  drying  up  so 
quickly.  Light  dewings  with  soft  tepid  water  are 
also  beneficial  at  this  time,  but  should  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  the  plants  are  re-established  in 
their  pots.  Given  a  shady  position,  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  good  drainage  and  an  un- 
stinted supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  fine  healthy 
foliage  and  vigorous  flower-spikes  will  result 
Insects  seldom  attack  the  plants  when  thriving 
and  kept  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere.  It  is  the 
weakly,  half-starved  plants  with  shrivelled  leaves 
growing  in  a  dry,  draughty  house  that  usually 
come  in  for  their  attentions.  Considerable  variation 
exists  among  the  forms  of  this  species,  the  typical 
C.  Lawrencea.vc.m  having  flowers  each  upwards 
ot  J  inches  across,  borne  singly  on  scapes  fully  a 
foot  in  height.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  broad  and 
showy  whitish  in  ground  colour  with  broad  dis- 
tinct lines  of  purple.  The  petals  are  long  greenish 
tmged  with  purple  towards  the  points  and 
slightly  shaded  with  rose  at  the  base.  Along  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  are  many  wart-like  hairy 
J  rotuberances.     The  pouch  is  purple-brown  over- 


laid with  an  irregular  veining  of  deep  purple,  be- 
coming towards  the  base  a  brownish  yellow. 

C.  L.  COLORATUM  is  a  tine  and  distinct  variety 
seldom  met  with.  In  this  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
broad  at  the  base,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point  at 
the  apex  ;  the  purple  streaks  are  broad  and  well 
defined,  and  between  these  there  is  a  distinct  flush 
of  rosy  mauve.  The  petals  and  pouch  are  also  large 
and  highly  coloured. 

C.  L.  Hi'EANUM  makes  a  pleasing  companion  to 
the  latter  variety.  The  whole  Sower  is  much 
lighter  in  colour,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  pure  white 
faintly  lined  with  green.  The  petals  and  pouch 
are  light  yellowish-green  veined  with  a  deeper 
colour. 

C.  L.  ExrANsuM  is  another  very  tine  form, 
differing  from  the  type  in  its  much  broader  dorsal 
sepal,  which  is  also  highly  coloured.  The  whole 
flower  is  in  fact  larger  than  that  of  the  type, 
and  the  warts  on  the  petals  are  more  thickly 
pi  iced. 

All  the  varieties  are  natives  of  Borneo,  whence 
the  typical  plant  was  introduced  in  1878. 


Dendrobixun  Findleyanum.— This  species 
may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  yellowish-green 
knotted  stems,  quite  dis-tinct  from  those  of  any 
other  kind.  It  is  a  useful  and  easily  grown  Or- 
chid, and  one  that  may  be  readily  established  if 
received  in  fair  condition.  The  blossoms  are  very 
pale  rose  or  blush  on  the  fepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
jtUow,  with  a  white  margin.  They  are  pro- 
duced principally  in  pairs  from  neir  the  top  of 
tho  last  matured  stems,  and  last  upwards  of  a 
fortnight.  D.  Findleyanum  likes  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  and  a  good  light  while  making 
its  growth,  thriving  well  if  suspended  from  the 
rcof.  As  soon  as  the  }oung  shoots  have  attained 
about  i  inches  in  length  frequent  light  syringings 
are  beneficial,  and  these  may  be  continued  until 
the  peeudo-bulbs  are  completed.  This  should  be 
early  in  August,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  re- 
moved to  a  cooler  house,  where  they  are  quite 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  watered  only  suflSciently 
to  keep  the  growths  from  shrivelling,  while  for  a 
week  or  two  in  winter  none  will  be  required.  In 
whatever  they  are  growing  the  plants  should  be 
rather  pinched  for  room,  as  they  thrive  much 
better  so  than  if  allowed  a  considerable  bulk  of 
compost.  It  is  a  native  of  Burmah,  and  owing 
to_the  great  number  of  plants  sent  home  since 
1877,  the  date  of  its  introduction,  it  has  become 
cheap  enough  to  be  represented  in  all  collections. 

Odontoglos&um  Humeannm.— This  pretty 
plant  is  now  in  flower,  and  is  tuppostd  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  0.  cordatum  and  0. 
Rossi.  The  blossoms  aie  medium  sized,  thesejials 
yellow  with  bars  of  reddish  brown,  the  petals 
white,  with  large  spots  of  brown  at  the  base,  the 
lip  white,  with  a  yellow  crest.  It  comes  from 
Mexico,  and  was  named  after  the  late  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hume,  who  first  flowered  it  in  1870.  It  has  a 
good  constitution,  and  thrives  well  in  the  cool 
house  if  not  over  potted.  The  flowers  last  a  very 
long  time,  and  unless  the  plants  are  strong  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  until  they  fade, 
though  these  kinds  with  few-flowered  spikes  do 
not  suffer  eo  badly  as  those  of  the  crispum  and 
triumphans  set,  the  long  racemes  being  a  greater 
drain  upon  the  plant's  resources.  Good  peat  and 
Moss  will  grow  it  well,  and  it  must  never  be  dried 
at  the  root. 

Maedevallia   Harryana   lilacina.— This  is 

one  of  the  lighter  forms  of  this  extremely  variable 
kind,  and  is  usually  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower. 
The  colour  is  very  distinct  and  pretty,  but  it  is 
not  so  rare  or  valuable  as  the  deeper  coloured 
forms.  The  centre  is  a  ,soft  rose,  paling  a  little 
towards  the  column,  and  there  are  lines  of  a 
deeper  hue  on  the  lower  sepals.  Like  the  type  it 
delights  in  a  cool,  moist,  and  airy  temperature  all 
the  year  round,  and  if  kept  free  from  thrips  is 
quite  easily  grown  in  the  Odontoglossum  house. 
The  typical  plant  was  introduced  from  New 
(ireiiada  in  1869. 

Oncidium  cucullatum.  -The  majority  of  the 
species   of  Oncidium  in   genetid  cultivation    aie 


largely  coloured  with  some  tint  of  yellow,  but  this 
pretty  little  kind  is  a  distinct  break.  The  blos- 
soms are  produced  on  thin  wiry  spikes,  sometimes 
as  much  as  14  inches  in  length,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  purplish-rose.  The  lip  varies  in 
colour,  but  is  always  spotted  with  purple.  Being 
found  growing  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  l:$,000 
feet,  it  naturally  requires  a  cool  house,  and  it  fur- 
ther delights  in  am|ile  supplies  of  moisture  at  tho 
roots.  On  strong  vigorous  plants  the  roots  are 
fairly  persistent  and  can  stand  a  fair  amount  of 
compost,  but  small  or  weak  plants  should  be 
potted,  as  advised  recently  for  Odontoglossums, 
being  careful  always  to  use  the  best  of  material. 

Trichopilia  suavls.— I  recently  noticed  a  fine 
plant  of  this  species  thriving  well  suspended  from 
the  roof  in  a  basket,  and  it  would  cettainly  be  ad- 
visable in  many  cases  to  so  grow  the  plants.  The 
lip  of  this  Orchid  is  very  handsome,  funnel-shaped 
at  the  base,  but  spreading  in  front  and  prettily 
undulated.  It  is  white  spotted  and  freckled  wiih 
red,  the  throat  yellow  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
cre.imy  white.  It  is  a  capital  plant  for  amateurs, 
free-flowering,  and  as  easily  grown  as  most  things. 
The  Cattleya  house  suits  it  well,  and  it  must  never 
be  dried  in  summer  or  winter,  less  heat  of  course 
being  required  during  the  latter  season.  It  grows 
naturally  at  a  considerable  elevation  on  trees  in 
Costa  Rica  and  was  introduced  in  1848. 


CALANTHE  VESTITA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Asa  means  of  lengthening  the  flowering  season 
of  the  deciduous  Calanthes  this  fine  variety  ought 
to  be  grown  by  all.  It  is  a  first  rate  grower,  pro- 
ducing long  vigorous  spikes  of  flower,  and  though 
requiring  slightly  different  treatment  compared 
with  the  other  varieties  of  C.  vestita,  no  special 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  its  culture.  The  flowers 
are  now  in  full  beauty,  and  are  large,  clouded 
white,  with  a  bright  redeye,  a  few  spikes  creating 
a  fine  effect.  It  will  be  found  that  almost  before 
the  blossoms  fade  the  new  growths  will  push  from 
the  base  of  the  flowering  pseudo-bulbs,  and  no 
time  must  then  be  lost  in  repotting  the  plants,  as 
it  is  imperative  that  the  new  roots  as  soon  as 
emitted  should  enter  the  fresh  compost.  This 
may  consist  of  nice  mellow  loam,  peat  or  leaf- 
mould,  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  of  the  former  to  one  each  of  the 
latter  ingredients,  plenty  of  broken  potsherds  and 
charcoal  being  added  in  order  to  keep  it  open. 
Being  a  strong  grower  a  little  stimulant  is  advis- 
able, and  this  may  be  managed  by  mixing  a  little 
well-dried  cow  manure  broken  into  lumps  the  size 
of  a  Hazel  nut,  or  a  light  sprinkling  of  Peruvian 
guano.  The  size  of  the  pots  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  as  they  do  not  always  flower 
simultaneously,  I  prefer  placing  only  one  or  two  in 
a  pot.  If  larger  plants  are  required  for  any 
special  purpose  of  decoration,  they  may  be  had 
by  massing  several  of  these  small  plants  in  large 
pots.  The  drainage  must  occupy  about  one-third 
of  the  depth,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  rough 
Sphagnum  must  be  carefully  placed,  as  the 
nature  of  the  compost  renders  it  more  liable  to  be 
swilled  down  among  the  drainage  than  that  of 
some  other  Orchids.  Turn  the  i>lants  out  of  the 
old  pots  carefuU}',  as  the  roots  of  this  kind  do  not 
die  off  so  quickly  as  those  of  C.  vestita  proper.  It 
is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  they  do  not  die 
annually  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  so  along 
with  the  foliage,  but  not  until  the  new  roots  from 
the  young  growths  begin  to  carry  sustenance.  If 
the  old  soil  about  them  is  in  fairly  good  order  a 
little  of  it  may  be  left,  but  the  greater  portion 
should  be  picked  out.  Spread  the  roots  out  as 
thinly  and  regularly  as  possible  and  avoid  injur- 
ing the  green  points ;  place  a  little  chopped 
Moss  above  them,  and  fill  up  with  the  compost, 
finishing  the  latter  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the 
pot  and  allowing  the  base  of  the  bulbs  to  just  sit 
on  the  surface.  It  is  of  importance,  by  the  way, 
that  this  is  not  done  in  a  cold  shed  or  that  the 
plants  are  not  chilled  in  transit.  As  soon  as  they 
are  potted  place  them  on  a  shelf  or  light  stage  in 
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the  East  India  house  and  water  very  carefully 
until  the  roots  are  again  on  the  move.  When  the 
weather  is  bright  they  may  with  advantage  be 
lightly  dewed  over  twice  daily  with  tepid  water. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  cover  the  soil  with  a 
light  surfacing  of  Moss,  but  avoid  laying  this  on 
too  thickly,  especially  about  the  new  shoots,  and 
see  that  no  slugs  or  other  insects  are  therewith 
introduced,  or  they  will  play  havoc  with  both 
roots  and  growth.  A  nice  moist  atmosphere 
must  now  be  maintained  and  the  plants  must  not 
be  unduly  shaded.  Increase  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  roots  by  degrees  as  the  latter  extend,  and 
as  the  foliage  develops  give  the  plants  more  room, 
never  allowing  one  plant  to  touch  its  neighbour 
if  this  can  be  avoided.  Towards  the  end  of 
eummer,  as  the  new  bulbs  are  swelling  up  and 
the  leaves  getting  firmer,  they  may  be  almost 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  the  exposure  must 
be  brought  about  very  gradually,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  a  little  more  air.  If  the  pots  are 
seen  to  be  quite  full  of  roots,  a  little  liquid 
manure  may  be  given,  weak  at  first,  at  intervals 
of  about  a  week,  afterwards  giving  it  a  little 
oftener.  The  spikes  appear  in  due  course,  and 
just  as  they  emerge  from  the  sheaths  are  apt,  if 
the  plants  are  not  judiciously  watered,  to  damp 
oflF.  A  little  piactice  and  observation  soon  show 
how  much  is  needed,  and  the  manure  water  must 
be  discontinued  While  they  are  gioning  and 
until  the  blossoms  commence  to  unfold  a  medium 
must  be  aimed  at  with  regard  to  atmospheric 
moisture,  too  much  damagirg  the  flower?,  while 
too  little  is  apt  to  cause  an  attack  of  red  spider  on 
the  foliage,  this  in  its  turn  tending  to  small  and 
poorly  coloured  blossoms.  While  in  flower,  the 
drier  the  house  is  kept  the  better,  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  blocms  rendering  them  more  easily 
injured  than  those  of  almost  any  other  kind  by  mois- 
ture. The  pseudo-bulbs  often  produce  two  young 
growths  from  each,  and  this  is  the  easiest  means 
of  propagation,  but  if  a  mere  rapid  method  is  de- 
sired, it  will  be  found  in  cutting  strong  bulbs  into 
three  or  four  vertically,  potting  up  each  separately 
into  small  pots  of  Moss  and  plunging  them  in 
bottom  heat,  that  each  piece  will  break  and  form 
anew  pseudo-bulb,  which  can  afterwards  be  potted 
on  in  the  compost  described.  But  though  this 
plan  is  an  excellent  one  for  trade  growers  and 
other  adept  cultivators,  it  can  hardly  be  recom- 
mended for  beginners,  and  these  had  far  better  wait 
a  little  longer,  increasing  their  stock  more  slowly 
by  natural  means,  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
plants  altogether  by  these  somewhat  risky  experi- 
ments. It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  clean 
and  free  from  insects,  the  mo:t  troublesome  in 
this  case  usually  being  brown  scale.  If  allowed  to 
increase,  this  soon  ruins  the  foliage,  so  whenever 
any  signs  of  it  appear  let  the  plants  be  thoroughly 
sponged,  repeiting  this  until  they  are  quite  clean, 
and  avoiding  injury — by  puncture  or  friction — to 
the  tender  foliage.  H.  R. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCEIDS. 


the  sepals  and  petals.  There  is  also  a  large 
brown  nearly  round  blotch  on  the  pale  yellow  lip, 
und  the  whole  of  the  segments  are  deeply  cut  and 
prettily  undulated  on  the  edges.  Both  this  and 
rhe  type  are  natives  of  New  Grenada,  and  are 
easily  grown  in  a  cool,  moist  house. 

Dendrobium  Pierardi  latifolium.  —This  fine 
variety  is  remarkable  for  the  length  and  vigour  of 
the  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  the  large  flowers  and 
broad  foliage  being  in  all  these  respects  distinct 
from  those  of  the  typical  D.  Pierardi.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  growths  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in 
length  wreathed  in  blossom  from  end  to  end,  and 
truly  magnificent  objects  are  plants  with  such. 
It  likes  a  long  season  of  growth  in  the  hottest 
house,  where  it  must  be  afiforded  a  light  position, 
and  after  this  a  distinct  season  of  rest. 


Dendrobium  nobile  Amesise  is  a  hand- 
Fome  variety  res  mbling  Dendrobium  nobile  albi- 
flornni,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger.  The  sepals 
antl  petals  are  pure  whit?  and  of  fine  form  and  sub- 
stance ;  the  diEC  is  large  and  very  hright  maroon,  the 
apex  of  tliG  lip  pure  white. — S. 

Cattleya  TriaEae  rosea. — This  delicate  and 
pretty  form  is  apparently  fairly  abundant,  and 
we  have  received  flowers  from  several  corre- 
spondents. Although  the  shade  varies  in  the 
different  examples,  it  is  a  very  distinct  and  well- 
marked  variety,  the  ground  colour  being  a  soft 
rose  or  pink,  while  on  the  labellum  this  is  relieved 
by  a  lemon-yellow  blotch  at  the  throat.  It  is  very 
charming  used  in  conjunction  with  the  lighter 
coloured  forms. 

OdontoglosEum  luteo  -  purpureum  scep- 
trum. — Among  many  varieties  of  this  favourite 
species  the  above  is  as  distinct  as  any.  On  a 
golden-yellow  ground  colour  large  deep  brown 
blotches  are  so  freely  displayed  as  to  nearly  cover 


Kitchen  Garden. 


CANADIAN  WONDER  BEAN. 

This  Bean  is  not  much  in  favour  with  gar- 
deners for  forcing.  It  is  generally  considered 
too  gross  in  its  growth  and  a  poor  cropper  under 
glass.  A  quite  opposite  opinion  is  held  of  it  by 
those  who  supply  Covent  Garden,  as  quite  three- 
fourths  of  the  bulk  sent  are  of  this  kind.  It 
possesses  several  advantages  over  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  other  dwarf  kinds  as  a  forcing  Bean  either 
for  profit  or  home  consumption.  It  is  of  better 
constitution,  not  nearly  so  liable  to  attacks  of 
red  spider,  will  stand  a  degree  of  heat  that 
would  soon  destroy  the  productive  capacity  of 
any  other  dwarf  Bean,  and  when  once  esta- 
blished it  keeps  in  bearing  much  longer  than 
any  other  kind,  reducing  the  labour  required  in 
making  more  frequent  sowings  of  other  kinds. 
I  have  frequently  kept  this  Bean  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  110°  day  after  day,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Beans  developed  could  only  be 
compared  to  the  growth  of  Cucumbers  under 
similar  forcing  conditions.  With  this  hot  treat- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  feed  well,  and  no 
stimulant  surpasses  weak  doses  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  as  this  gives  a  fine  deep  green  colour 
to  the  Bears  and  runs  them  out  to  a  great 
length,  this  rapid  growth  ensuring  tenderness 
and  high  quality.  Anyone  who  can  spare  a 
warm  frame  could  nrt  put  it  to  a  better  use 
than  trying  a  crop  of  this  Bean  at  this  season, 
as  it  would  save  all  further  anxiety  about  keep- 
ing up  a  fupply  from  plants  grown  in  fruit 
houses,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  risk 
of  getting  red  spider  introduced  into  the  houses 
early  in  the  season.  The  quickest  method  I 
have  found  of  raising  a  crop  of  this  Bean,  in  the 
absence  of  a  fermenting  bed,  is  to  sow  singly  in 
3iuch  pots.  Place  the  pots  in  a  shallow 
box,  and  cover  this  with  glass,  standing  the 
boxes  in  a  position  where  the  sun  can  have  full 
play  upon  them  during  the  day.  The  heat 
generated  in  this  way  soon  has  the  desired 
effect  and  a  few  hundred  plants  are  ((uickly 
raised.  When  the  seed  leaves  are  developed 
the  Beans  can  be  planted  out  into  a  frame, 
or  be  potted  on  singly  into  6-inch  pots, 
or  two  plants  can  be  placed  in  an  8i-inch  pot. 
If  pot  ctilture  is  adopted  it  is  necessary  to  pot 
this  kind  firmly,  and  a  great  help  in  productive- 
ness will  be  found  if  the  pots  are  stood  on  a 
few  inches  of  loam  and  decayed  manure  on  the 
stage  they  occupy,  keeping  it  well  saturated 
with  liquid  manure.  Into  this  the  roots  will 
soon  run  freely  and  the  plants  will  keep  in 
bearing  a  long  time.  In  frame  culture  the  rows 
should  be  at  least  2  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
1  foot  asunder,  planting  them  down  to  the 
seed  leaves,  as  this  will  add  to  the  root  action 
of  the  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  steady  them. 


so  that  no  support  in  the  way  of  sticks  will  be 
needed.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  moisture 
and  expose  to  all  the  heat  possible  during 
sunny  weather.  When  the  plants  get  into 
flower  a  mulch  of  short  manure  will  be  of  much 
benefit  in  reducing  the  supplies  of  water  re- 
quired. With  liberal  feeding  and  occasionally 
removing  a  portion  of  the  old  foliage,  this  Bean 
is  almost  a  perpetual  bearer.  I  have  fre- 
quently had  plants  in  regular  bearing  from  the 
middle  of  April  until  August.  About  the. 
middle  of  March  an  unheated  frame  could  be 
planted  to  form  a  succession  and  give  a  more 
liberal  supply.  In  this  case  the  frame  should 
be  kept  closed  several  days  before  planting,  to 
ensure  a  nice  warmth  in  the  soil.  Keep  the 
frame  close  after  planting  and  cover  up  at 
night  should  sharp  frost  occur.  For  an  early 
crop  outdoors  a  sowing  should  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  March  in  3-iuch  pots,  standing' 
the  pots  in  any  convenient  place  in  a  warm  house  ' 
until  germination  takes  place.  The  seedlings 
should  then  be  kept  near  the  light  until  well 
rooted  and  the  plants  show  signs  of  branching 
When  in  this  stage  remove  them  to  a  cold, 
frame,  giving  liberal  ventilation  to  keep  them 
dwarf  and  stocky.  By  the  middle  of  ISIay  the_ 
plants  wUl  be  well  hardened  and  showing  flower 
freely,  when  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a 
sheltered  position  outdoors.  I  have  frequently 
gathered  Beans  outdoors  the  third  week  in 
June  by  following  the  practice  advocated  above. 

J.  R.  T. 


The  Onion  maggot.— As  many  gardeners 
complain  about  their  Onion  crops  being  spoilt  by 
the  maggot,  it  may  be  worth  their  while  to  try 
the  following  simple  remedy,  which  I  find  very 
effective.  At  sowing  time  pour  the  seed  into  a 
saucer,  add  some  powdered  red  lead,  sprinkle  a  few 
drops  of  turpentine  or  paraflin  on  it,  stir  the  seed 
round  until  it  is  coated  with  the  lead,  and  sow 
in  the  usual  manner.  My  Onion  beds  were  a 
failure  for  several  years  before  trying  this  remedy. 
The  dressing  does  not  injure  the  seeds  m  tbe 
least.- John  McClelland,  The  Gardens,  yorlh 
Hall,  Wigan.  h 

Tomato  All  the  Year  Bound.— With  re- 
ference to  the  origin  of  this  Tomato,  Mr.  Farr 
the  raiser,  says,  "  When  gardener  at  Pat^hu''  I 
grew  a  large  quantity  of  Tomatoes  on  the  walls, 
Ind  amongst  the  number  a  cluster  variety  of  much 
promise  meaented  itself.  This  I  crossed  with  an_ 
old  favourite  red  kind,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
variety  All  the  Year  Round."  Anyone  who  has  had 
experience  in  Tomato  growing  will  know  how 
frequently  variations  appear,  not  only  in  the  form 
of  the  fruit,  but  in  the  habit  of  growth  and  in 
earliness  or  lateness  of  ripening.  As  an  mstance 
of  this  variable  habit,  the  kind  known  as  Early 
Ruby  is  a  good  example  ;  it  is  nothing  more 
than^an  earlv  form  of  Perfection  It  is  not  of 
such  strong  growth  as  Perfection,  but  it  is  quite 
three  weeks  earlier  than  Perfection  or  any  other 
kind  I  have  grown.  The  fruit  is  exactly  hke  that 
of  Perfection,  but  not  quite  so  large,  which  is  an 
advantage. — T.  R. 

Early  Beetroot.— For  some  years  I  relied 
upon  the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet  for  early 
use  but  of  late  j ears  we  have  obtained  superior 
kinds,  and  those  who  value  Beet  may  now  have 
this  vegetable  all  the  year  round  at  little  trouble. 
I  raise  the  first  lot  under  glass,  sowing  in  boxes 
early  in  March.  Beet  forces  very  readily,  and 
plants  from  seed  sown  now  in  a  temperature  of 
y  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  early  in  April  under 
a  warm  wall.  Sow  thinly  and  do  not  force  hard. 
I  have  also  potted  into  3-inch  pots  and  grown  on 
in  cold  frames  with  good  results  in  f  a^""^  °« 
scarceness.  I  do  not  advise  going  to  the  trouble 
;f  pots,  but  certainly  do  advise  sowing  urder 
glaes  for  early  roots,  as  they  are  much  appreciated 
at  table.  By  sowing  at  the  time  named  and  care- 
fully tn  replanting  to  a  warm  border  gocd  roots 
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may  be  had  in  May.  This  is  a  great  gain,  as  in 
olden  days  there  was  little  of  this  vegetable  till 
months  later.  As  regards  varieties  a  few  words 
will  sufiice.  Crimson  Ball  is  a  splendid  type  of 
early  Beet,  equally  as  early  as  the  Egyptian,  but 
of  much  better  quality  and  of  excellent  colour. 
Another  equally  good  Beet  for  forcing  or  first 
sowing  in  the  open  is  Sutton's  Globe,  of  a  rich 
dark  red  colour  of  first  class  (luality.  Those  who 
have  light,  poor  soils  and  do  not  grow  the  long 
roots  will  find  the  two  named  most  suitable  in 
every  way. — G.  W. 

Lifting  Leeks.— In  exceptionally  mild  winters 
like  the  present  Leeks  are  liable  to  run  to  seed, 
Uieir  usefulness  being  thereby  greatly  reduced. 
To  retard  bolting  as  much  as  possible,  the  roots 

AiT  T  '^"^  ^'^^^  ^'S"*  °^  '"^  ^^  ^^^^^^  carefully 
and  heeled  in  in  some  convenient  nook  or  corner 
having  a  due  north  aspect.  If  left  in  the  beds  or 
trenches  it  is  astonishing  how  the  flower-stems 
lengthen  even  during  December  and  January.  Of 
course  where  later  sowings  are  made  there  is  not 
much  necessity  for  lifting,  as  the  successional 
plantings  seldom  run  to  seed.  For  this  reason  it 
18  always  well  to  sow  twice  or  even  three  times 
where  ground  is  plentiful,  as  nowa-days  Leeks 
are  used  in  various  forms  as  a  dish  for  the  dining 
room  thus  breaking  the  somewhat  monotonous 
list  of  winter  vegetables  and  prolonging  the  supply 
of  the  various  Kales  and  other  greens.  The  use 
of  these  extra  dishes  is  a  special  boon  to  gardeners 
when,  as  this  year.  Spinach  fail?.— J.  C. 

Lettuce  Harbinger. —At  this  season  of  the 
year  many  find  that  the  supply  of  Lettuce  is  none 
too  plentiful,  no  matter  how  mild  the  winter,  and 
in  low-lying  districts  damp  is  equally  as  injurious 
as  frost,  and  though  a  good  stock  may  have  been 
prepared  for  spring  supplies  there  are  many  losses, 
and  It  18  well  to  sow  under  glass  for  early  cutting. 
Ihe  above  variety  is  termed  a  forcing  Lettuce 
and  specially  recommended  for  early  salads.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  Endive,  and  as  regards 
(luahty  It  18  all  one  may  desire.  I  have  grown 
this  variety  for  two  seasons  and  am  much  pleated 
with  It  for  early  sowing.  Those  who  have  salads 
to  supply  in  variety  would  do  well  to  fow  it 
several  times  during  the  summer  on  account  of  its 
crested  leafage  and  sweet  crisp  hearts.  Given 
plenty  of  room  it  attains  a  large  size,  and,  though 
an  early  kind,  does  not  run  in  a  dry  season  so  soon 
as  some.  I  find  it  most  valuable  for  sowing  in 
cold  frames  early  in  February.  The  plants,  if 
freely  exposed  in  fine  weather,  are  very  good  for 
spring  supplies,  the  thinnings,  if  pricked  out  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  forming  a  good  succes. 
6ion. — o.  XI,  B, 


CARROTS  IN  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 
OsE  often  hears  complaints  as  to  Carrots  keeping 
badly.  Ihe  variety  is  often  condemned  and  no 
fault  18  laid  to  culture  or  keeping  in  unsuitable 
stores.  For  many  years  I  followed  the  old  plan  of 
storing  the  roots  early  in  October  or  not  later  than 
TVovember  for  mid-winter  and  spring  supplies  and 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  roots,  no  matter  what 
variety  was  grown,  for  some  years  I  have  not  stored 
at  all.  The  Short  Horn  Carrots  are  placed  under 
cover,  as  these  are  benefited  by  lifting  after  a  warm 
summer.  Later  kinds  grow  longer  and  do  not 
split  so  soon  if  not  sown  too  early.  Seeing  how 
well  medium  or  even  small  roots  stood  a  moder- 
ately severe  winter  sown  specially  for  winter  and 
spring  supplies,  and  only  protected  with  2  inches 
or  S  inches  of  litter,  I  was  induced  to  try  thi  larger 
roots,  and  have  left  these  in  their  growing  (marters 
with  excellent  results.  When  lifted  they  are 
firm,  fresh  and  of  much  better  quality  than  when 
stored  in  the  usual  way  in  the  early  autumn  The 
plan  advised  above  is  carried  out  by  large  growers 
much  more  than  in  gardens,  and  my  experience  is 
that  there  is  often  a  want  of  good  quality  in 
garden  Carrots  from  March  to  M.ay  or  even 
earlier,  and  in  light  porous  soils,  just  the  soil 
in  which  the  roots  winter  grandly,  they  keep 
best  in  the  land.  I  make  this  assertion  after  a 
good    trial  and  in   varied  winters,   and  strongly 


advise  leaving  these  roots  in  their  growing  quar- 
ters till  the  end  of  March,  and  then  lifting  and  lay- 
ing in  on  a  north  border  to  check  growth.  It  may 
be  asked,  are  the  roots  hardy  y  This  is  so,  provided 
there  is  good  drainage.  Of  course,  in  heavy,  wet 
clay  soils  it  may  be  advisable  to  vary  the  above 
treatment  and  place  in  clamps  or  stores  similar  to 
Potatoes  ;  but  even  then  I  would  advise  leaving 
the  roots  as  long  as  possible  before  placing  in  such 
heaps,  as  they  do  not  keep  so  well  as  Potatoes.  I 
have  also  kept  the  rcots  in  heavv  soil  if  not  sown 
too  early.  Much  depends  upon 'size,  and  for  late 
spring  use  a  late  sowing  is  most  useful.  Everyone 
knows  how  much  the  flavour  of  the  Parsnip  and 
Artichoke  is  impaired  by  lifting  and  placing  in  a 
dry  store.  The  same  treatment  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  Carrots.  For  the  above  purpose  any 
of  the  Intermediate  section  are  most  suitable.  I 
do  not  like  the  Altringham  type  at  all  ;  they  are 
not  good  garden  kinds,  as  the  roots  lift  or  raise 
themselves  out  of  the  ground  during  growth  and 
the  portion  exposed  is  useless,  becoming  green 
and  badly  flavoured.  Such  kinds  as  Matchless 
Scarlet,  Scarlet  Model,  New  Red  Intermediate, 
James'  Scarlet,  Summer  Favourite  and  Champion 
Scarlet  Horn  are  all  suitable  for  winter  and  spring 
supplies,  and  though  some  may  lack  the  size  of 
roots  usually  grown  for  market,  the  above  are 
noted  for  their  good  quality  and  quick  growth. 

G.  Wythes. 


Celeriac— As  regards  culture,  this  is  one  of 
the  easiest  vegetables  to  grow,  as  if  sown  in  March, 
pricked  out  again  into  frames  or  boxes  in  April, 
and  planted  in  May  or  June  in  rich  land  and  never 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture,  it  is  in 
my  opinion  one  of  the  best  winter  vegetables  we 
have.  It  is  hardier  than  Celery,  requires  no  earth- 
ing up,  and  is  equally  nutritious  as  a  vegetable. 
As  I  have  before  noted  in  these  pages,  it  is  useless 
to  grow  the  common  Celeriac  often  offered  by 
seedsmen  ;  there  is  an  improved  form— the  large, 
smooth  Prague.  Those  who  have  grown  the  latter 
will  not  fail  to  note  its  value  over  (he  common 
Turnip  rooted,  which  is  more  spreading  and  less 
solid.  The  culture  at  the  start  is  similar  to  that 
for  Celery,  but  in  planting,  trenches  are  not  re- 
quired though  I  advise  a  drill,  as  it  is  more  con- 
venient when  giving  moisture.  It  the  plants  aie 
grown  in  rows  2.|  feet  or  .S  feet  apart,  with  half 
the  distance  between  the  plants,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  fine  roots  for  the  winter.— G.  Wythes. 

"Vegetable  Marrows.— At  page  115  Mr. 
Tallack's  notes  on  the  above  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  many  who  look  upon  this  vegetable 
with  little  favour.  Personally  I  consider  it  excel- 
lent if  the  advice  he  gives  is  carried  out,  namely, 
to  cook  the  fruits  in  a  small  state  before  seed  is 
formed.  I  do  not  intend  to  add  anything  further 
as  regards  culture,  as  Mr.  Tallack  has  thoroughly 
entered  into  this  matter  in  his  excellent  note,  and 
my  remarks  are  simply  to  point  out  the  value  of 
Marrows  for  soups  or  thickening,  a  use  to  which 
they  are  seldom  put  and  for  which  they  are  much 
valued.  Like  Mr.  Tallack,  I  am  well  satisfied  as 
to  the  number  of  varieties,  and  quite  agree  with 
his  suggestions  as  to  the  Custard  being  less  free. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  fruits  get  hard 
more  quickly,  thus  forming  seeds  sooner  than  the 
longer  types.  Mr.  Tallack  mentions  Muir's  Hy- 
brid. This  is  a  very  fine  variety  for  private  gar- 
dens. I  am  aware  it  is  not  considered  a  market 
favourite,  simply  because  it  lacks  size.  There  is 
no  variety  I  have  grown  which  equals  it  in  flavour 
if  cooked  in  a  young  state,  and  for  frame  culture 
it  is  invaluable.  It  may  be  asked,  does  it  pay  to 
grow  this  vegetable  under  glass?  When  a  cold 
frame  can  be  spared  I  consider  Vegetable  Marrows 
give  quitoasgooda  return  as  dwarf  French  Beans. 
Of  course  with  frame  culture  an  earlier  sowing 
than  advised  by  Mr.  Tallack  may  be  attempted— 
that  is,  early  in  March,  the  plants  being  put  out  a 
month  later,  not  allowing  them  to  run  much,  but 
stopping  the  leaders  frequently.  In  this  way 
good  fruit  may  be  secured  in  May,  at  a  season 
choice  vegetables  are  none  too  plentiful.  When 
grown  in  frames  for  early  euppliea  the  fruits  should  ' 


always  be  cut  young,  as  then  fresh  fruits  continue 
to  form.— B.  M. 


Flower  Garden. 

FINE-LE.\VED  PLANTS  IN  WINTER. 

The   effective  winter   grouping  of   hardy  fine- 
foliaged  plants  is  perhaps  a  phase   of  gardening 
to  which  far  too  little  attention  is  paid  at  the  pre- 
sent time.     This  fact  is  in  aU  probability  due  to 
a  scarcity  of  suitable  material  on  the  one  hand, 
or  possibly  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  of  suffi- 
cient  moment,   or,   again,    as  inteifering  with 
existing  arrangements.      Perhaps   one   of  the 
most  valuable  groups  of  hardy  things  for  winter 
foliage  effect  may  be  found  in  the  hardy  and 
vigorous    Megaseas,    particularly   such    as    M. 
cordifolia  purpurea,  ligulata  and  others.     Few 
hardy  evergreen  perennials  are  more  effective 
in    winter    than    are    large    beds    tilled    with 
these  plants.     Frequent'y  in  winter  their  large 
characteristic  leaves   assume   a  reddish  purple 
or  broDze-crinison   hue  that   is   very  striking, 
the  more  so  when  seen  in  large  groups.     And 
then  quite  early  follow  theii-  flowering  spikes. 
With  much  effect  these  plants  were  freely  used 
at  Belvoir  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Ingram,  and  the 
plants   grew  and  flourished  am.ziDgly  in   this 
garden.     If  it  were  desired  1 5  leave  these  Mega- 
seas permanently,  it  would    be   quite   easy   to 
plant   Narcissi,    Galtonia    candicans,    Gladioli, 
Tigridias  or  other  such  things  among  them  for 
later  display,  the  tirst-named  being   the  least 
desirable,  as  flowering  about  the  same  time  £s 
the   Megaseas   themselves.       Fur   the   margin, 
tome  Tufted  Pansies,  Hepaticas  or  Erica  carnea 
would  be  suitable.     Then  the  Lenten  Roses,  if 
planted    in    sheltered   places,    would   be   very 
pleasing.     For  such  things  the  present  wint-.r 
has  been  most  favourable,  the  plants  retaining 
their  full  vigour  and  freshness  of  leaf.     In  more 
severe  weatherand  in  exposed  gardeiisthe  foliage 
of  the  Lenten  Rose  becomes  distigured  by  wind 
and  frost,  and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  p'anted 
in  warm  sheltered  places.     Another  plant,  the 
foliage  of  which  at  times  assumes  a  most  vivid 
tone,  is  Shortia  galaci folia,  and  it  is,  I  believe, 
assisted    it    planted    in     rather    poor    soil    or 
beside   a   stone,    making   the   soil   quite   firm. 
This   is   a  beautiful  plant  when  its  leaves  are 
well    coloured    in    autumn    and     winter,    and 
though   by   no   means  common,  is  well  worth 
special  attention  for  its  foliage  alone.     A  very 
charming  group,  even  if  on  a  small  scale,  may  le 
secured   by  planting  large  corms  of  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum,   which  produces  quite  a  carpet 
of  beautifully  marbled  leaves.     By  planting  a 
few  large  corms  on  the  rookwork  where  a  good 
depth  of  fairly  moist  soil  is  assured  these  things 
are  very  pleasing.     For  the  same  purpose  the 
Epimediunis  are  very  useful,  also  some  of  the 
Heucheras  and  Gaidtheria  procumbens — a  neat 
little  shrub  that  is  often  exceedingly  bright  in 
winter-time  and  very  charming  if  seen  in  good 
condition.     The  plant  prefers  a  peaty  soil  and 
moisture  at  the  root,  with  full  exposure.     An- 
other excellent  plant  for  the  effective  colouring 
of  its  leaves  is  Tellima  grandiflora.     Its  great 
value  for  such  work  in   wintertime  seems  but 
little   known.     In    the   character  and   general 
appearance  of  its  leaves  it  is  akin  to  .some  of 
the  Heucheras  or  Tiarella  cordifolia,  the   col- 
oured  foliage   being  of   a   fine   purple-bronze. 
The  great  value  of  such  a  plant  is  always  appa- 
rent at  this  season  of  the  year.     I  have  by  no 
means   attempted  a  complete  list,  because  the 
behaviour  of  plants  varies  with  localities,  and 
doubtless  other  correspondents  of  The  Garden 
have  in  their  gardens  effective  bits  of  colour, 
notes  on  which  would  prove  welcome.        E.  J. 
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MR.  LUTHER  BURBANK'S  NURSERY. 
Neak  the  valley  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  at  Sebastopol  interesting  ex- 
perimental grounds.  From  year  to  year  the 
owner  of  this  outdoor 
garden  (Luther  Burbank, 
a  Scotchman,  who  began 
his  work  when  a  boy  on 
his  fathei-'s  farm  in  Mas- 
sachusetts) for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  given 
his  time  and  energies 
exclusively  to  the  raising 
of  new  varieties  of  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  flowers. 
The  Burbank  nursery  has 
every  advantage  of  soil 
and  climate  for  crossing 
flowers  and  raising  seeds 
and  grafts.  The  grounds 
include  a  sunny  slope  of 
the  gardened  foothills  of 
Sonoma,  where  native 
trees  —  Redwoods,  Oaks 
and  the  Madrono  — are 
picturesquely  grouped. 
Many  of  the  surrounding 
ridges  are  terraced  to  their 
summits  witli  vineyards, 
while  each  curve  of  inlet 
and  plain  encroaching 
upon  the  hills  grows  stur- 
dy orchards  of  semi-tropic 
fruits  —  Figs,  Oranges, 
Prunes,  Peaches  and 
Apricots.  No  fairer  pic- 
ture of  rural  beauty  and 
thrift  combined  can  be 
imagined.  Early  and  late 
Mr.     Burbank     is     seen 

toiling  among  his  "  new  creations,"  and  no 
visitor,  except  by  previous  appoLntment,  is 
let   disturb  him.      In  June  there  are  2  acres 


giant  and  liliputian  Callas  and  new  Clematises 
that  are  wonders  in  themselves.  Except  the  Rose 
and  Lily,  no  hardy  flower  makes  so  magnificent^a 
shov  as  these  beautiful  seedlings  of  the  Jack- 


Clematis  Snuivdnft. 


mani-lanuginosa    typ^s.     These    fine    varieties 
could  never  be  the  product  of  desultory  selec- 
tion, but  cire  has  bean  exercised  through  con- 
secutive   years    in     setting 
apart  the  best  from   thou- 
sands of  worthless  seedlings. 

In  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  the  vines  of  Snow- 
drift, a  large  double  Cle- 
matis, are  literally  covered 
with  snowy  blooms,  while 
I  istrich  Plume,  a  soft, 
feathery  blossom  of  equal 
size  and  whiteness,  is  even 
more  attractive.  Waverley 
is  a  clear  sky  blue,  both 
flowers  and  buds  being  speci- 
ally symmetrical  and  hand- 
some. Altogether  there  are 
at  least  one  dozen  of  these 
remarkable  double  varie- 
ties of  Clematis,  each  with  a 
distinct  beauty  and  habit. 
There  are  several  single 
Clematises  at  Sebastopol 
which  are  a  delightful  varia- 
tion of  old  types.  One  of 
the  oddest  and  most  beauti- 
ful is  a  cross  between  the 
scarlet  Clematis  coccinea 
and  C.  crispa  with  its  purple 
bell-shaped  flowers.  The 
plant  is  nearly  as  vigorous 
as  the  Hop  Vine.  The 
broadly  bell-shaped  flowers, 
shading  from  pale  scarlet 
into  violet,  have  a  delicate 
frostwork  not  found  in  any 
of  hybrid  Lilies  in  blossom  and  thousands  of  '  other  of  the  Clematis  family.  Indeed,  so  dis- 
Gladioli,  each  brilliant  and  unfamiliar,  with  I  tinct  a  variety  is  this,  that  its  originator  feels 
splendid  Cannas  in  row3alongaide,wholefieldsof  I  justified  in  terming  it  a  new  race  of  Clematis. 


A  Coxhle-floicered  blue  Clematis. 


Not  only  has  Mr.  Burbank  raised  numberless 
varieties  worthy  of  general  propagation,  but  he 
has  also  produced  a  vast  amount  of  material 
that  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  others 
engaged  in  cross-fertilisation. 
Berkeley,  California.  Nixbtta  Eames. 


PROPAGATING  PHLOXES. 
Several  writers  have  recently  referred  to  this  in 
your  columns,  some  advocating  spring  and  others 
autumn  propaffation.  If  only  a  few  plants  are  re- 
quired, 1  do  not  think  it  very  material  when  the 
work  is  done  so  long  as  the  plants  are  successfully 
raised,  but  if  thousands  are  required,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly say  that  spring  is  the  best  time  for  put- 
ting in  the  cuttings.  I  have  put  in  cuttings  in 
cold  frames,  kept  them  shaded  for  about  a  fort- 
night, and  have  been  very  successful  in  this  way, 
but  the  best  place  I  ever  had  for  rooting  Phlox 
cuttings  in  quantity  (10,000  to  15,000)  was  in  a 
border  under  a  wall  facing  north.  The  ground 
was  simply  dug  and  an  inch  of  eand  spread  over 
the  surface  and  incorporated  with  the  soil  with  a 
rake.  In  taking  off  the  cuttings  there  was  little 
ceremony.  An  old  knife  was  used,  and  each 
shoot  was  cut  off  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  sur- 


Cleinatis  Blue  Bells  (C.  crispa    x    C.  coccinea). 

face  of  the  ground.  This  was  in  April  or  early  in 
May.  It  depended  on  the  season  and  other  work 
when  we  got  at  them.  The  cuttings  got  no  dress- 
ing whatever  ;  they  were  simply  inserted  with  an 
iron  dibber  about  2  inches  apart  and  in  lines  4 
inches  apart.  They  were  watered  the  day  they 
were  put  in,  and  sprinkled  every  afternoon  till 
they  were  rooted,  which  was  usually  in  a  fort- 
night. The  young  plants  were  transplanted  in 
June,  in  showery  weather  if  possible,  into  the 
beds  in  the  open,  where  they  bloomed  the  same 
autumn  sufficiently  to  check  the  stock  and  see 
that  all  were  true.  The  plants  remained  outside 
all  the  winter,  and  were  sold  the  following  spring. 
I  have  practically  no  experience  of  autumn  pro- 
pagation. I  do  not  know  where  the  cuttings 
could  be  got  if  the  plants  were  thinned  out  to 
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give  the  spikes  a  chance.  Sprinp  propagation 
thins  the  shoots  just  at  the  proper  time.  I  can, 
however,  remember  being  engaged  with  Mr. 
Dobbie  in  winter  propagation.  If  varieties  were 
scarce,  he  used  to  make  us  go  out  and  dig  up 
stools  in  the  dead  of  winter  even  when  a  pick  was 
re<iuired,  so  hard  sometimes  was  the  frost.  These 
stools  were  put  into  a  greenhouse  and  soon  began 
to  push  up  growths,  which  were  taken  oflf  and  in- 
serted as  cuttings.  After  rooting,  they  were  duly 
hardened  off  and  sold  the  same  spring.  I  do  not 
mean  to  commend  this  practice,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  the  trade  and  sometimes  necessary. 
I  also  remember  that  a  large  jiroportion  of  the 
spikes  with  which  Mr.  Dobbie  gained  first  prize  for 
Phloxes  at  one  of  the  Manchester  international 
shows  was  from  spring  cuttings  of  the  same  year. 
Wm.  Cuthbertsox,  of  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothe- 
say, X.B. 


DISAPPOINTING   LILIES. 
The  cultivator  of  Lilies,  however  successful  he 
may  be,  is  sure  to  meet 


with   some  reverses. 
One  of  the  most  baffling  Lilies  that  I  have  to 
deal  with  is  the  Californian  Lilium  Washing- 
tonianum,   that    under   all   conditions    behaves 
with  me  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  from 
many  other  sources  I  hear  much  the  same  story. 
I  have  tried  it  in  various  kinds  of  soil,  but  in  all 
cases  my  reward  was  at  the  best  but  a  puny  stem 
and  a  few  flowers.     Some  years  ago  a  woodcut  of 
this  species  appeared  in  which  this  Lily  was  repre- 
sented with  a  great  number  of  flowers  disposed 
in  a  dense  cylindrical  spike  on  the   upper  part 
of  the  stem,  but  it  has  never  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  see  anything  like  this  under  cultivation. 
A  considerable  number  of  bulbs  are  imported 
every  year,  and  some  of  them  will  bloom  for 
two  or  three  seasons,   but   instead  of  gaining 
vigour  they  gradually  deteriorate.    At  the  same 
time  the  bulb  does  not  quickly  decay,  as  in  some 
kinds,  but   gradually  becomes  weaker  until  it 
finally  succumbs.     The  blossoms  when  lirst  ex- 
panded are  white  and  afterwards  become  tinged 
with  purple.     The  bulb  is  curious,  being  large, 
and  in   shape  abouL  midway  between  such  as 
that  of  L.  pardalinum  and  a  round  one  common 
to  most  Lilies.     L.  rubescens  is  often  referred 
to  as  L.  Washingtonianum  purpureum,  but  it  is 
by   Mr.    Sereno  Watson,    in    the  "  Botany    of 
California,"   assigned   specific    rank  under   the 
name  of  L.  rubescens.     It  difl"ers  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  its  smaller  and  more  regularly  shaped 
blossoms,  which  are  borne  on  ascending  pedi- 
cels, thus  forming  a  rounded  umbel.     In  col- 
our, too,  they  are  much  deeper,  and  as  a  rule 
more  spotted  than  in  L.  Washingtonianum.    In 
both  the  cultural  difliculties  are  the  same.     L. 
Humboldti  is  a  very  beautiful  Lily,  but  unfor- 
tunately it   is   most    erratic  in   its  behaviour. 
Occasionally  it  will  thrive  admirably — at  least 
for  a  time,    and  what  is  particularly   puzzling 
to   the   cultivator   is  that  these  bursts  of  suc- 
cess are  often  under  widely  different  conditions. 
A  well  drained  loam  of  not  too  heavy  a  nature 
seems,  as  a  rule,  to  suit  it  best,  but  I  have  also 
seen  it  do  well  in  peat.     Whatever  the  soil,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  be  well  drained  and  of  good 
depth,  for  the  unusually  stout  roots   descend 
very  deeply.     Some  of  the  iaiported  Ijulbs  of 
this  Lily  are  very  large,  but  the  majority  fail  to 
get  established.     In  common  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Martagon  group,  many  of  them  show 
but  little  growth  above  ground  the  first  season 
after   planting.     A  form   of  this  Lily  is   occa- 
sionally   met    with    under    the    name    of    L 
Bloomerianum  ocellatum.     This,  which  is  found 
on  the  island  Of  Santa  Kosa,  differs  from  the 
type  in  the  crimson  blotches  on  the  petals  being 
much  larger,  while  their  tips  are  in  some  cases 
also   crimson.     Besides   this,   it   differs  in  the 
leaves  being  of  a  brighter  green,  and  the  habit 


of   the  plant   is   altogether  more   dwarf.     The 
bulb,  too,  never  attains  the  size  of  L.   Hum- 
boldti.    L.    Krameri    is  another  disappointing 
Lily,  not  invariably  so,  for  it  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds so  well  as  to  raise  high  hopes  of  its  cul- 
tural   requirements    being    fully    understood, 
perhaps  to  be  all  dispelled  the  following  season. 
In  many  respects  it  resembles  L.  auratum,  that 
is,  even  when  apparently  in  good  health  it  will 
die  oft"  completely  in  a  few  days.     The  golden- 
rayed  Lily  itself  is  often  a  puzzle,  and  some- 
times it  is  well  entitled  to  a   place  among  dis- 
appointing Lilies,  for  it  will  often  die  off  with- 
out the  least  warning.     I  think  it  is  frequently 
affected  by  a  kind  of  sunstroke,  and  this  is  most 
noticeable  during  showery  weather  with  bursts 
of  bright  sunshine.     L.  avenaceum  and  L.  me- 
deoloides  so  seldom  bloom,  that  they  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory  Lilies,  while  the  form  of 
the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  usually  known 
as  monstrosum  is  often  frequently  referred  to 
as  a  double-flowered  form  of  L.  candidum,  to 
which     the    varietal     title     of     flore-pleno    is 
appended.     Anyone  obtaining  this  and  expect- 
ing it  to  turn  out  a  counterpart  of  the  Madonna 
Lily,  but  with  double  blossoms,  would  certainly 
class    this   with   disappointing    Lilies,    as    the 
flowers  are  abortive  or  nearly  so,  and  the  peta- 
loid  bracts  form  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  inflorescence.     In  any  case  it  is  a  curiosity 
not  worth  growing.  H.   P. 


freedom  of  flowering.  In  the  coloured  forms,  such 
as  major,  jiyrenaica,  and  splendens,  we  have 
flowers  of  large  size,  but  a  vastly  improved  white 
form  in  this  group  is  much  wanted,  and  may 
possibly  be  secured  by  raising  seedlings  from  the 
existing  kind  known  as  alba.  In  flowering,  the 
last  named  is  very  free,  but  the  blooms  are  small 
and  rather  more  erect  than  those  of  the  coloured 
varieties,  which  expand  to  iiuite  a  large  sizs  when 
at  their  best.— E.  J. 


Manure  for  Campanulas. — I  notice  "E.  J." 
(p.  107)  includes  manure  in  the  potting  material 
for  Platycodons.  My  experience  has  taught  me  to 
reject  it  for  Campanulas.  Perhaps  the  robust 
kinds  may  assimilate  it,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
fatal  to  the  more  delicate  species.  A  year  or  two 
ago  1  nearly  lost  two  or  three  choice  pot  specimens 
from  this  cause.  After  potting  in  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  a  little  well-rotted  old  hotbed  manure, 
I  noticed  they  made  no  progress  and  seemed  to 
facr.  On  examination  I  found  on  the  roots  a 
number  of  black  rotten  spots.  The  plants  were 
shaken  out,  washed  clean,  and  repotted  in  pure 
sandy  loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould.  They  soon 
revived  and  grew  away  and  have  since  shown  no 
trace  of  unhealthiness. — J.  M.,  Charmoulk, 
Dorset. 

Saxifrag:a  oppoaitifolia. — Perhaps  of  all  the 
very  earliest  of  the  Saxifrages  to  flower,  the 
varieties  of  this  little  group  are  the  least  popular 
at  the  present  time.  Freciuently  we  hear  of  the 
scarlet  buds  and  satiny  white  flowers  of  S.  Burser- 
iana,  less  frequently  it  may  be  of  the  more  modern 
Boydi  alba  or  of  the  easily  grown  apiculata,  with 
its  blossoms  of  pale  yellow,  and  certainly  still 
more  rarely  of  the  several  forms  of  S.  oppositifolia. 
But  to  my  mind  it  is  this  latter  group  that  fur- 
nishes the  much  more  freely  flowered  groups,  and 
that  may  be  grown  by  all  quite  easily.  Yet  they 
are  seldom  seen  in  good  health  or  vigour,  rather 
the  reverse  :  and  the  reason  of  this  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  is  that  often  they  are  planted  in  spots 
too  hot  or  too  dry.  Planted  in  shade  and  moisture 
they  frequently  assume  a  luxuriance  which,  if 
more  generally  known,  should  render  them  popu- 
lar with  all.  In  these  positions  I  have  grown  the 
several  varieties  with  perfect  success,  where  the 
plants  have  developed  into  patches  18  inches  across 
and  carpeted  with  their  prettily  coloured  flowers. 
They  also  enjoy  a  deeper  and  richer  soil  than  is 
usually  given  them,  for  when  planted  in  good  soil 
on  the  level  they  root  deeply  and  spread  freely. 
But  in  the  rock  garden  these  things  become  dry 
and  starved,  and  the.i  a  patchy,  rusty  growth  is 
the  result.  I  v/ould,  therefore,  advise  those  who 
grow  them  to  remember  this,  for  these  varieties 
of  oppositifolia  stand  quite  alone  in  the  perfect 
sheets  of  blossoms  they  produce  at  this  early 
season.  Impatient  of  frequent  disturbance,  they 
welcome  a  free  sprinkling  of  good  soil  among  the 
growths  each  year  and  will  root  into  it  freely. 
This  of  course  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them, 
and  materially  assists  a  greater  luxuriance  and 


TUFTED  PANSIES  IN  THE  FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

The  Tufted  Pansy  with  many  gardeners  has  re- 
ceived very  scant  recognition,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  used  it  for  a  spring 
display,  when  for  a  comparatively  short  period 
its  free  flowering  qualities  have  been  highly  ap- 
preciated. But,  unfortunately,  just  as  the  plants 
are  extending  and  making    fine  large  clumps, 
also  giving  promise  of  a  prolonged  display,  they 
have  been  uprooted  and  transferred  to  an  out- 
of-the-way   corner  of    the   garden,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  many  subjects  far  less  interest- 
ing and  pretty,  and  not  nearly  so  free  flowering 
and  attractive.     Some  men  cannot  understand 
that  these  plants,  with  their   great  variety  of 
colours,    tints,    and    markings,  should   be   per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  most  prominent  positions 
during  the  summer  mouths,  preferring  instead 
that  such  spaces  should  be  allocated  to  the  dis- 
play of  some  very  glaring  and  highly-coloured 
plants  which   could   never   compare  with    the 
former  occupants  of  the  same  position.     This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.     The  great  wealth  of  colour 
in  which  the  Tuftsd  Pansy  is  now  obtainable 
should  meet  the  requirements  of  all  gardeners, 
and  this,  together  with  the  very  hardy  character 
of  the  plant,   should  commend  it  to  all  those 
who   are    desirous   of    securing  the  very   best 
results  for  only  a  moderate  outlay  in  the  first 
instance.     Either   for    large   or  small  gardens 
Tufted   Pansies  are  equally  well  adapted,  and 
with  a  definite  object  in  view,  with  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  varieties  and  colours,  a  most  harmonious 
effect   should  be  produced.      In  large  gardens 
there  is  no  doubt  about  their  usefulness  when 
massed  together  in   beds  of  one  colour.     The 
same  method  carried  out  in  the  hardy  border  is 
productive  of  equally  good  results ;  a  few  plants 
of  a  colour  to  associate  nicely  with  the  other 
subjects   surrounding  them  are  all  one   could 
desire  in  such  a  position.     Small  gardens,  too, 
in   which   there   is   only  a   limited  amount  of 
assistance  obtainable,  would  find  these  a  "  bo  in 
and   a   blessing."     If  spring   planting    be    the 
method   adopted,  once   the    planting  is  done, 
except  for  an  occasional  top-dressing  with  some 
nice  light  and  rich  material  and  the  picking  off 
of  spent  blossoms  occasionally,  very  little  else 
is  needed.     During  the  very  hot  weather,  of 
course,  the    plants    would    appreciate   a   good 
watering,  and  some  form  of  plant  food  should 
also  be  applied  to  replace  the  healthful  con- 
stituents  of    the    soil   which    they    have    ex- 
hausted. 

The  last  four  or  five  years  have  seen  a  mar- 
vellous advance  in  the  development  of  the 
Tufted  Pansy,  and  it  is  now  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  .secure  a  nice  selection  of  varieties 
which  partake  of  a  truly  tufted  habit,  instead 
of  a  very  straggling  habit  so  common  in  varie- 
ties at  one  time.  Then,  too,  the  form  of  the 
blossoms  is  showing  a  marked  advance.  Dr. 
Stuart,  of  Chirnside,  N.B.,  has  patiently 
plodded  on,  and  many  of  his  novelties  are  of 
the  most  charming  description.  Not  only  has 
he  introduced  to  the  horticultural  world  plants 
of  an  almost  Moss-like  habit,  but  he  has  with 
it  given   us  blossoms  almost  circular  in  form, 
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well  proportioned,  and  absolutely  rayless. 
Many  of  the  newer  forms  are  also  sweet 
scented.  A  large  number  of  those  who  have 
watched  with  considerable  interest  the  develop- 


Mary  Scott. — This  is  a  model  flower,  pure 
white,  splashed  with  blue,  sweet-scented,  perfect 
habit. 

A.  J.  RowBERRY. — This   is   the   largest  of  all 


Clematis  Waverley.     (See  p.  189.) 


m9nt  of  this  plant  do  not  attach  nearly  so 
much  value  to  the  older  sorts  with  tEeir  heavy 
rays  so  clearly  defined,  a  decided  preference 
being  shown  to  those  free  from  that  blemish. 
When  making  a  comparison  between  the  two 
types  of  the  flower  there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
delicacy  of  the  colouring  and  the  chasteness  of 
the  blossoms  of  the  rayless  type  -when  placed 
alongside  those  of  the  older  form  of  the  flower. 
The  Viola  conference  which  met  in  1894  and 
again  in  1895  has  determined  to  recognise  only 
two  forms  of  the  Tufted  Pansy,  viz. ,  the  large- 
flowered  type  and  the  Violetta  or  miniature 
type,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  IJ  inches  in 
diameter.  The  Sylvia  type,  with  flowers  in 
size  between  those  of  the  two  types  referred 
to  above,  are  hencefortli  to  be  classed  among 
the  large-flowered  kinds.  This  will  simplify 
tha  classification  of  the  varieties  very  consider- 
ably, and  will  enable  one  to  determine  to  which 
section  the  beautiful  little  sweet-scented  flowers 
belong.  The  following  selections  are  compiled 
with  the  distinct  mtention  of  mentioning  only 
meritorious  sorts,  the  majority  of  wliich  are 
catalogued  at  a  very  low  cost. 

Twelve  R.wless  Varieties. 

Border  Witch. — Beautiful  shaded  pale  blue 
self :  one  of  the  best. 

Blue  Gown*. — One  of  the  best  tufted  habits, 
colour  blue,  tinted  mauve.     Most  floriferous. 

Christiana. — Colour  cream-white,  large  orange 
eye.     Very  chaste. 

Geo.  MniRHEAD. — Nice  reSned  flower,  colour 
light  yellow. 

LuTEOLA. — Good  bedding  variety,  colour  pale 
yellow,  under  petal  flushed  orange. 

Sweet  Lavender. — Very  pleasing  flower  of  a 
soft  lavender  shade  of  colour. 

Blush  Queen. — One  of  the  most  sweet-scented 
and  very  refined  in  appearance,  colour  charming 
blush. 

Sylma. — Cream-white,  very  free,  and  a  beauti- 
fully tutted  habit. 


of  the  rayless   type ;    colour    deep   rich   yellow, 
blossoms  of  much  substance.     Good  robust  consti- 
tution ;  new. 
Floeizel. — Colour   lovely   blush-lilac.     This  is 


Ethel  Hancock.— One  of  the  most  vigorous 
bedding  kinds.  Colour  the  purest  white,  with  a 
rich  orange  eye.     Very  free-flowering ;  new. 

Six  Miniature  Rayless  Varieties. 

Violetta. — White,  with  yellow  centre.  Sweet- 
scented.  Very  dwarf,  flowers  on  long  foot- 
stalks. 

Blue  Bell.— Colour  purple-blue.  Charming 
companion  to  the  former.     Useful  for  vases. 

Ronalda. —  Very  sweet-scented  and  pretty 
colour,  pleasing  shade  of  blush. 

Maccie  Steele. — Pleasing  primrose-coloured 
flower,  with  a  rich  golden  blotch  on  lower  petal. 

Emilie. — Another  sweet-scented  little  flower. 
Colour  white,  shaded  yellow. 

Ophir.— Unique  flower,  yellow,  with  a  slight 
white  margin.     Dwarf. 

Twelve  Laece-flowered  Varieties. 

Lemon  Queen. — Very  large  flower,  colour  light 
lemon-yellow,  strong  grower. 

Countess  of  Hopetoun. — Large  rajless  white, 
good  habit. 

William  Niel. — Pleasing  shade  of  rosy  mauve, 
good  habit. 

Ardwell  Gem. — Colour  sulphur-yellow,  nice 
spreading  habit. 

Archie  Grant. — Rich  indigo-blue  with  a  dark 
blotch  in  the  centre. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon.  —  Colour  dark  purple, 
shaded  lavender,  one  of  the  best  fancy  sorts. 

Duchess  cjf  1'ife. — Primrose,  edged  blue,  good 
spreading  habit. 

Crimson  King.— Colour  rich  purple-crimson; 
good  bedding  variety. 

Cottage  Maid.— Another  of  the  fancy  sorts, 
colour  deep  blue,  shaded  lighter  colour. 

Marchioness  ofTweedd.vle. — Beautiful  rayless 
white  ;  one  of  the  best  bedders. 

Princess  Beatrice.- Bright  rose,  centre  a 
darker  shade  of  colouring,  good  habit. 

Blue  Cloud. — Colour  white,  heavily  edged  with 
a  good  blue.  D.  B.  Crane. 


Dwarf  Antirrhinums.- These  are  apparently 
gaining  in  favour  yearly,  and  certainly  where  a 


Clematis  Ostrich  Plume.    (See  p.  1S9  ) 


by  far  the  best  of  this  colour,  and  has  been 
awarded  high  honours.  Capital  habit.  Large 
flower ;  new. 


mass  of  colour  is  desirable  in  borders  or  in  large 
or  small  beds,  they  may  v.ell  claim  grc  a  er  atten- 
tion.    Effective  beds  can  be  made  with  the  taller 
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and  dwarf  varietie?,  the  latter  planted  as  an 
edging.  To  obtain  flowers  fairly  early  in  the 
autumn  the  peed  muet  be  sown  in  February  and 
forwarded  under  glaes,  but  from  an  early  autumn 
sowing,  small  plants  may  be  raised  for  flowering 
in  the  summer  and  wintered  outdoors.  By  sowing 
seed  in  a  box  in  August,  and  when  large  enough 
pricking  the  seedlings  out  on  a  piece  of  lirm 
ground,  they  make  nice  bushy  plants  that  can  be 
taken  up  in  spring  and  transplanted  to  any  posi- 
tion desired,  or  if  a  permanent  site  can  be  given 
them,  they  can  of  course  be  then  disposed  of 
direct  from  the  seed  box  in  autumn.  Small 
plants  winter  much  more  safely  than  large  ones, 
and  none  better  than  autumn-raised  seedlings. 
Their  season  of  flowering  can  be  more  easily 
maintained  and  extended  by  frequent  gathering 
of  the  spikes,  either  in  a  fresh  state  cr  when  fad- 
ing. No  useful  purpose  can  be  servtd  by  taxing 
the  plants  with  so  much  seed,  because  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  private  grower  a  single  spike 
would  furnish  sufficient  seed  for  his  requirements 
at  least  for  one,  if  not  for  two  or  three  years. — 
W.  S.,  Wilts. 


CLEMATISES  FROM  SEED. 

■Generai.lv  speaking,  as  far  as  the  amateur  and 
gardener  are  concerned,  the  raising  of  the  Cle- 
matis from  seed  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  over- 
looked. It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to 
understand  why  this  method  of  reproduction 
should  be  so  ignored,  for  few  plants  are  capable 
of  yielding  such  satisfactory  results  as  these. 
And  this  is  more  than  ever  apparent  if  a  little 
care  be  exercised  at  flow  ering  time  in  hybridising 
the  blooms  by  keeping  the  varieties  within  their 
own  sections  or  division.  Some  gardeners  may 
perhaps  regard  the  raising  of  such  things  from 
seed  as  unnecessary,  seeing  how  many  really  good 
kinds  exist  among  the  named  varieties.  This 
fact,  however,  should  deter  no  one  from  raising  a 
batch  of  seedlings  occasionally  if  only  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  shrubbery  or  woodland  garden, 
for  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
have  none  too  many  of  such  beautiful  climbers  in 
our  gardens,  and,  moreover,  that  however  un- 
worthy the  seedhngs  may  be  when  compared 
with  the  best  named  kinds  now  in  cultivation, 
very  few  indeed  would  be  unworthy  a  place  in  the 
garden.  Many  of  the  seedlings,  while  devoid  of 
the  florist's  idea  of  form  or  insufficient  substance 
of  petal,  have  very  good  flowers,  and  many  are 
possessed  of  great  freedom  of  blooming.  Any 
varieties  possessed  of  the  latter  quality  are  cer- 
tainly worth  a  place  at  the  base  of  many  a  dis- 
figured Araucaria  or  VVellingtonia,  among  whosg 
branches  these  seedling  Clematises  might  ramble 
to  their  heart's  content.  Frequently  among  seed- 
lings of  this  class  I  have  seen  flowers  of  enormous 
size.  Nor  is  it  diflicult  to  picture  the  result  of 
some  of  these  in  the  heyday  of  their  flowering, 
rambling  at  will,  it  may  be,  over  the  heads  of  a 
plantation  of  Rhododendrons,  Laurels,  or  cover- 
ing a  rustic  fence  or  porch  with  a  rich  profusion 
of  flowers  of  varied  form.  As  a  rule,  our  gardens 
are  by  no  means  overdone  with  free-flowering 
climbers,  so  that  there  are  abundant  room  and 
opportunity  for  planting  seedhng  Clematises  with 
a  free  hand. 

Seeds  may  easily  be  obtained  in  any  garden 
where  a  few  kinds  already  exist  either  by  fertilis- 
ing with  their  own  pollen  or  by  hybridising 
wherever  opportunity  ofl'ers.  Frequently  in  hot 
summers  a  good  batch  of  seed  may  bo  obtained 
without  this  assistance.  Very  often  the  seedlings 
are  more  vigorous  than  the  grafted  plants  and 
less  fear  exists  of  breaking  them,  ana  for  these 
reasons  they  are  better  suited  for  planting  freelj' 
in  the  places  mentioned.  With  the  best-named 
kinds  in  the  more  prominent  parts,  the  seedlings 
could  be  employed  wherever  an  opportunity 
ofl'eied.  I  have  stated  that  seeds  are  easily  se- 
cured where  a  few  v.arieties  exist.  And  it  is  by 
no  means  a  rare  occurrence  to  got  a  score  of  good 
seeds  from  a  single  head.  With  these  beautiful 
climbing  plants  there  is  no  waiting  half  a  dozen 
years  for  the  result,  for  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  a 


cold  frame  in  the  late  autumn  as  soon  as  harvested 
the  plants  would  be  fit  for  planting  in  May  follow- 
ing and  would  flower  in  the  year  ensuing.  Any 
seed  sown  in  the  early  spring-time  should  be 
raised  under  glass  in  slight  warmth,  always,  how- 
ever, placing  the  young  |)lants  in  frames  as  soon 
as  they  are  a  few  inches  high.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered what  a  wealth  of  beauty  we  have  in  these 
Clematises,  the  great  majority  of  which  have  re- 
sulted from  seeds,  no  one  having  a  large  garden  at 
disposal  need  hesitate  for  a  moment.  In  planting 
out  the  seedlings,  previously  well  started  m  pots, 
always  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  good  strong 
stake.  When  planting  in  the  woodland  or  near 
some  disfigured  tree,  dig  out  a  large  hole  and  refill 
with  a  barrowful  of  good  rich  soil.  Near  trees  or 
in  the  shrubbery  the  soil  will  be  much  spent,  and 
unless  a  good  start  is  given  them,  the  newly- 
planted  Clematises  will  not  make  much  headway. 
Such  things  as  these  only  need  starting,  and  very 
few,  I  think,  would  object  to  see  these  free-flower- 
ing climbers  rambling  over  the  heads  of  Portugal 
or  other  Laurels  or  banks  of  Rhododendrons  when 
these  latter  had  finished  their  flowering  for  the 
season.  A  little  forethought  when  planting  among 
the  latter,  as  well  as  a  little  attention  after,  would 
prevent  any  detrimental  mass  of  the  Clematis 
crowding  the  shrubs  unnecessarily.  E.  J. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CALCEOLARIAS. 
TiiESK  very  showy  subjects  require  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  ensure  success  m  their  culture. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  although  thou- 
sands of  packets  of  seed  are  sold  annually,  one 
seldom  meets  with  a  well-grown  and  flowered 
batch.  Gardeners  who  were  accustomed  to  visit 
the  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
twenty  years  ago  will  remember  the  grand  dis- 
plays of  Calceolarias  made  at  the  June  meetings 
by  Dobson  and  Sons,  of  Isleworth,  the  quantity 
ot  flower,  together  with  the  size,  shape,  and  beau- 
tiful shades  of  colour  of  the  individual  blooms, 
being  truly  remarkable.  I  do  not  think  the  strain 
has  ever  been  surpassed,  if  equalled.  The  best 
collection  I  ever  saw  from  a  private  garden  was 
shown  at  Romford,  in  Essex,  by  Mr.  Donald,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  J.  G.  Barclay,  of  Lejton.  They 
were  grown  in  10-inch  pots,  had  been  kept  very 
dwarf  and  stocky  by  cool  treatment,  and  the 
bloom-stems,  instead  of  being  regulated  evenly 
over  the  plants  in  the  usual  way,  had  been  ar- 
ranged 80  as  to  form  a  slope,  the  whole  of  the 
flowers  thus  being  seen  at  one  glance.  More 
destruction  occurs  amongst  Calceolarias  through 
the  attacks  of  green  fly  than  from  any  other 
cause,  the  pest  being  encouraged  by  keeping  the 
plants  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere  and  allowing  the 
roots  to  become  dry.  I  am  told  that  Calceolarias 
do  much  better,  as  a  rule,  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  climatic  influences  no  doubt  accounting 
in  some  measure  for  this,  a  naturally  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere,  yet  free  from  stagnation,  seem- 
ing to  suit  them  best.  When  the  grower  finds 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  hanging  with  dewdrops 
in  the  morning  he  may  rest  assuied  the  plants  are 
at  home.  Care  is  needed  in  preparing  the  pots  or 
pans  for  the  seed,  this  being  so  minute,  that  if 
more  than  just  covered  with  soil  or  sand  it  has 
no  chance  of  germinating.  The  best  way  is  to 
drain  the  pans  to  at  least  one  half  their  depth  and 
to  place  a  good  layer  of  fibrous  loam  or  some  JIoss 
over  the  potsherds,  filling  u|>  with  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  finely  sifted  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver 
sand,  pressing  it  firmly  and  taking  care  to  secure 
a  perfectly  level  surface.  In  sowing  it  is  best  not 
to  attempt  to  take  the  seed  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  as  not  unfreifuently  it  falls  to  the 
ground  in  the  attempt,  but  to  open  the  end  of 
the  packet  containing  it  and  gently  tap  it  with  a 
small  label,  moving  the  hand  regularly  over  the 
pan  at  the  same  time.  After  scattering  a  little 
silver  sand  over  the  seed  and  pressing  the  surface 
with  the  bottom  of  a  small  pot,  the  pans  should 


be  removed  to  a  shady  part  of  the  house  having 
a  night  temperature  of  about  '>i>\  I  have  some- 
times placed  a  layer  of  fresh,  clean  Moss,  free 
from  insects,  over  the  soil,  first  sprinkling  with  a 
fine  rose,  and  finally  putting  a  pane  of  glasd  on 
the  top.  If  sufficient  shade  is  given,  it  is  seldom  any 
more  water  is  needed  until  the  seedhngs  appear. 
The  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  is  a  capital 
time  to  sow  the  seed  for  producing  a  batch  of 
plants  to  bloom  at  the  same  date  the  following 
season.  When  plants  bloom  later  in  the  sea- 
son they  are  not  generally  satisfactory,  the  atmo- 
sphere then  being  too  hot  either  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  foliage  and  flowers  or  for  con- 
tinuing in  good  condition  over  a  normal  period. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear  the  Moss  and 
glass  must  be  removed  and  shade  still  continued. 
Watering  such  tender  subjects  is  delicate 
work,  and  I  have  found  it  the  safest  and  beet 
plan  to  dip  the  pan  in  a  tin  of  water  and  hold  it 
there  for  a  few  minutes,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  float  over  the  rim  ;  the  water  will  thus  gradu- 
ally rise  up  from  the  hole  at  the  base  and  moisten 
the  roots.  When  the  second  pair  of  leaves  has 
formed,  the  plants  may  be  potted  carefully  into 
very  small  pots,  being  gently  raised  from  the  soil 
with  a  piece  of  pointed  stick.  The  compost 
should  not  be  sifted  this  time,  but  merely  rubbed 
down  finely  with  the  hands.  Some  recommend  a 
percentage  of  peat,  but  I  prefer  light  loamy  soil 
containing  abundance  of  fibre,  with  the  addition 
of  leaf-mould,  well-decomposed  cow  manure,  and 
coarse  sand  or  even  road  grit.  After  potting,  re- 
move the  plants  to  a  frame  having  a  north  aspect, 
standing  them  on  a  hard  ash  bottom  and  tilting 
the  lights  over  them  until  well  established.  Total 
exposure  must  then  be  practised  in  fine  weather, 
but  on  no  account  must  heavy  rains  be  allowed  to 
sodden  the  soil.  A  slight  fumigation  with  to- 
bacco paper  should  be  given  every  three  weeks, 
even  if  green  fly  cannot  be  detected,  as  if  once 
this  pest  is  allowed  to  get  a  footing  the  severe 
measures  needed  to  dislodge  it  are  apt  to  disfigure, 
if  not  ruin  the  plants.  On  warm  afternoons  a 
spray  from  the  syringe  will  be  beneficial,  and  by 
tho  autumn  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  their  fina"l 
potting.  Pots  from  8  inches  to  10  inches  in  dia- 
meter will  accommodate  the  largest  and  best,  the 
smaller  ones  being  given  a  6-inch  pot.  It  is  best 
to  leave  the  plants  in  the  frames  as  long  as  pos- 
sible :  indeed,  if  the  pit  has  a  pipe  running  round 
it  and  just  enough  heat  is  turned  on  to  exclude 
frost,  they  may  with  safety  remain  in  the  frames 
till  spring.  A  friend  of  mine  once  had  a  grand 
batch  of  plants  which  he  left  in  the  frames,  build- 
ing up  linings  of  leaves  and  litter,  and  covering 
with  mats  and  Bracken  during  severe  frost.  At 
one  time  they  were  kept  in  darkness  for  a  fort- 
night, and  when  uncovered  were  not  in  the  least 
injured.  They  must  not  be  set  close  to  front 
lights  that  are  opened  for  admitting  air,  as 
draught  is  injurious  to  the  soft,  tender  foliage. 
Watering  with  weak  licjuid  manure  made  from 
.sheep  manure  is  highly  beneficial,  and  if  as  soon 
as  the  plants  come  into  flower  they  are  removed 
to  a  north  house  or  even  a  frame  and  plenty  of 
air  given,  they  will  remain  a  long  time  in  good 
condition.  Always  make  a  point  of  smoking 
twice  just  before  the  first  blooms  open. 

J.  C. 

BOUVARDIAS. 
The  first  batch  of  cuttings  should  now  be  ready, 
but  before  taking  them  ofl'  they  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  if  there  are  any  signs  of  green  fly  the 
house  should  be  fumigated.  This  must  be  done 
carefully,  as  few  subjects  are  so  easily  damaged 
by  smoke  as  Bouvardias  when  they  are  making 
young  growth,  and  it  is  even  more  diflicult  to 
fumigate  the  cuttings,  as  the  moisture  in  the 
propagating  pit  is  against  it.  In  making  Bou- 
vardia  cuttings  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  them 
oft' close  below  a  joint,  as  they  will  root  from  any 
part  of  the  stem.  Provided  good,  healthy  cut- 
tings can  be  had,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  root- 
ing them.  They  require  a  good  bottom  heat  and 
a  higher  surface  temperature  than  many  subjects, 
especially  for  the  early  cuttings.     It  is  essential 
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to  keep  them  from  getting  withered  either  during 
the  process  of  making  or  alter  they  are  put  in. 
If  once  they  do  get  withered  they  are  a  long  time 
making  a  start,  and  never  seem  to  make  such 
free-growing  plants  if  they  do  start.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  when  they  have  made  a  start,  and  they  should 
then  be  gradually  exposed.  I  like  to  top  the  cut- 
tings once  before  they  are  potted  off,  but  they 
should  stand  in  the  cutting  pots  until  they  have 
started  again.  I  believe  Bouvardiaa  are  often 
spoiled  through  not  being  treated  liberally  enough 
where  they  are  required  for  cut  bloom  only.  For 
early  autumn  flowering  they  may  be  planted  out 
on  a  spent  hotbed,  and  when  they  get  well  rooted 
down  they  make  strong  growth  and  large  trusses 
of  bloom.  Humboldti  corymibiflora  may  be  grown 
in  pots,  but  should  have  plenty  of  root  room  and 
a  good  rich  compost.  All  the  Bouvardias  should 
be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  are 
naturally  summer  -  flowering  plants,  but  the 
flowering  period  may  be  regulated  by  stopping 
frequently.  Although  the  same  plants  will  keep 
up  a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  considerable  time, 
those  required  for  late  flowering  should  be  stopped 
from  time  to  time  up  to  the  end  of  September, 
and  then  if  treated  well  they  will  go  on  flowering 
well  through  the  winter.  The  best  varieties  have 
been  enumerated  frequently,  and  no  recent  addi- 
tions have  been  made.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a 
photograph  of  a  white  variety  from  Australia, 
said  to  be  a  sport  or  seedling  from  Priory  Beauty, 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  plants  having  been 
introduced  into  this  country.  A.  H. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 


"  E.  J.'s  "  remarks  on  Tree  Carnations  (page  161) 
are  worth}'  of  notice,  and  especially  by  those  who 
are  thinking  of  forming  a  collection  this  season. 
Many  are  deceived  with  these  newer  varieties,  ex- 
pecting a  profusion  of  flower  in  winter,  which  they 
not  only  fail  to  get,  but  find  to  their  annoyance 
that  fairly  healthy  plants  refuse  to  bloom  to  any 
extent,  even  in  spring,  the  fact  being,  as  "E.  J." 
says,  that  they  require  a  second  season's  growth 
before  throwing  up  many  bloom-stems.  I  first 
secured  Uriah  Pike  in  the  spring  of  1894,  and, 
although  I  gave  the  plants  every  attention  and 
they  made  good-sized  specimens,  1  only  got  some 
half-dozen  blooms  from  each  last  March  and  April. 
Instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  rubbish  heap 
or  planting  them  out  in  open  borders,  I  shifted 
them  into  pots  one  size  larger  and  grew  them  on 
with  the  rest  of  the  winter-flowering  sorts,  and 
although  they  did  not  bloom  from  October  to 
March — when  Miss  Joliff'e,  La  Neige  and  Ale- 
gatiere  have  been  producing  thousands  of  flowers 
and  buds— they  are  now  throwing  up  an  abund- 
ance of  flower-stems  and  forming  buds.  The 
size  of  the  individual  blooms,  their  deep,  rich 
colour  (which  certainly  surpasses  that  of  the  old 
crimson  Clove),  and  last,  but  not  least,  their  fra- 
grance, amply  atone  for  the  extra  time  pot  plants 
require  to  bring  them  to  a  profitable  blooming  con- 
dition— at  least  so  far  as  private  gardens  are 
concerned.  Duke  of  York— much  in  the  way  of 
Uriah  Pike  both  in  habit  of  growth  and  colour  of 
flower — behaves  in  exactly  the  same  way,  refusing 
to  bloom  in  pots  until  the  second  season's  growth 
has  been  made.  To  those  who  may  now  be  getting 
a  collection  together  for  winter  work,  I  would  say 
that  if  one  is  grown  the  other  need  not  be.  1 
shall  see  if  the  plan  I  am  adopting  this  year  will 
induce  freer  flowering  the  first  season,  viz.,  layer- 
ing some  of  the  strongest  main  growths  with 
laterals  attached  and  covering  with  Moss.  This 
is  done  in  January,  an  incision  being  made  from 
one  joint  to  another,  this  being  kept  open  by 
wedging  in  a  little  Moss,  the  whole  bound  round 
with  this  material  and  kept  moist  by  the  daily 
use  of  the  syringe.  A  batch  of  all  my  best  bloom- 
ing varieties  has  just  been  severed  from  the  parent 
plants  and  potted  into  very  small  pots  in  light, 
gritty  soil.  They  will  be  kept  in  a  temperature 
of  from  50°  to  55°,  the  pots  standing  on  a  layer  of 
damp  Moss  and  slightly  shaded  for  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  they  will  be  removed 
to  a  cool  house,  and  finally  to  frames  in  May. 


Many  gardeners  who  experience  a  difficulty  in 
propagating  Tree  Carnations  would  find  tliis  an 
easy  way  of  keeping  their  stock  and  of  securing 
enormous  quantities  of  flower  from  October  till 
March,  the  plants,  on  account  of  their  extra  size, 
requiring  an  Sinch  pot  for  the  final  shift. 

"  E.  J."  speaks  of  Mile.  Carle  as  being  a  poor 
bloomer  on  yearling  plants.  This  is  my  ex- 
perience, and  although  I  grew  it  for  years,  I 
have  decided  to  discard  it  after  this  winter.  La 
Neige  is  a  free  grower  and  profuse  bloomer  the 
first  season,  but  as  "  E.  J."  says  it  does  so  much 
better  the  second  year,  I  shall  keep  mj*  plants  and 
give  the  system  a  trial,  as  the  individual  bloom  of 
Mile.  Carle  is  certainly  fine,  the  ro=e  flake 
sometimes  showing  itself  in  the  petals  adding 
additional  beauty.  Its  scent  is  also  j;,ood.  1 
should  have  thought  that  Miss  Joliffe,  being 
such  a  dense  grower,  would  have  produced  smaller 
flowers  on  two-year  plants  than  on  yearlings,  but 
I  intend  taking  "E.  J.'s"  hint  and  keeping  some  of 
the  healthiest  plants  a  second  year.  Perhaps  a 
little  judicious  thinning  out  of  the  growths  would 
be  good  practice.  The  greatest  want  in  winter- 
blooming  kinds  seems  to  be  that  of  a  good  free 
reliable  yellow.  Pride  of  Penshurst  will  not 
flower  at  that  date,  and  requires  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly cool  and  quiet  all  through  the  dull  months 
of  the  year,  its  lovely  yellow  blooms  opening  dur- 
ing May.  I  have  never  had  such  freedom  from 
green  fly  in  the  Carnation  house  as  this  winter. 
This  I  attribute  to  the  exceptional  mildness  that 
has  prevailed  and  consequent  little  fire  heat  that 
has  had  to  be  employed.  J.  C. 


SPECIES  OF  AMARYLLIS. 

The  name  of  Amaryllis  is  too  deeply  fixed  in  the 
popular  mind  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  Hippeas- 
trum,  which  is  applied  to  most  of  the  plants 
formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  genus 
Amaryllis.  There  are  many  very  beautiful  spe- 
cies, but  as  most  of  them  readily  hybridise  with 
each  other,  our  cultivators  have  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  and  the  lesult  is  shown  in  the 
great  number  of  gorgeous  garden  forms  that  are 
now  to  be  met  with.  Still,  some  of  the  original 
species  (apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  them 
as  parents  of  so  many  varieties)  are  very  beautiful, 
and  this  fact  was  particularly  brought  home  to  me 
recently  on  seeing  a  fine  flowering  specimen  of  the 
Peruvian  A.  pardina,  the  flower  of  which  is  large 
and  of  a  bright  cream  colour,  with  a  suspicion  of 
green,  while  the  petals  are  profusely  dotted  with 
crimson.  This  species  has  been  known  in  our 
gardens  for  thirty  years,  but  it  is  not  often  met  with 
now.  A.  aulica  is  a  fine  bold  growing  species  of 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and  with  ordinary  care 
and  attention  it  may  be  depended  upon  to  flower 
well.  The  blossoms,  whicfi  are  of  a  rich  scarlet 
tint  veined  with  crimson,  are  not  nearly  so  sym- 
metrical in  shape  as  those  of  many  of  the  newer 
garden  varieties  ;  still,  it  is  remarkably  showy 
when  in  bloom.  The  flower-scape  reaches  a  height 
of  IS  inches  to  2  feet,  and  the  large  showy  blos- 
soms remain  fresh  longer  than  some  of  the  others. 
The  flowering  season  of  this  Amaryllis  is  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  It  was  introduced  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1819.  A.  equestris  (the  Barba- 
does  Lily)  is  a  very  common  species,  for  it  is  often 
sent  to  this  country  in  large  numbers  when  dor- 
mant and  disposed  of  at  the  London  auction  sales. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  small,  and  in  colour  orange 
with  sometimes  a  shade  of  green.  Among  the 
large  quantities  that  are  imported,  individual 
differences  are  often  to  be  found,  and  many  names 
have  been  applied  to  one  form  or  other  of  it. 
This  Amaryllis  is  frequently  met  with  under  the 
name  of  A.  ignescens.  There  is  a  double-flowered 
form  which  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  curiosity 
than  anything  else.  This  flowers  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  and  imported  bulbs  which 
usually  reach  this  country  during  the  summer 
months  will  in  many  cases  throw  up  their  flower- 
spikes  directly  they  are  placed  under  conditions 
favourable  to  growth.  Some  of  the  species,  such 
as  A.  Ackermanni  and  A.  vittata,  have  been  made 


so  much  use  of  by  the  hybridist,  that  it  is  difficu 
to  say  which  was  the  original  form.  A.  reticulata, 
an  old  Brazilian  species,  differs  in  several  respects 
from  any  of  those  previously  mentioned,  as  in  the 
first  place  the  foliage  is  close  and  compact,  so  that 
it  does  not  rise  many  inches  above  the  pot.  The 
leaves  are  deep  green  with  a  pure  ivory-white 
midrib.  The  flowers  of  this  are  soft  pink  and 
white,  veined  with  a  deeper  colour,  but  it  does 
not  bloom  so  freely  as  the  others  above-named. 
Amaryllis  formosissima  is  the  name  commonly 
applied  to  the  Jacobean  Lily  (Sprekelia  formo- 
sissima of  botanists),  the  blossoms  of  which  are 
most  beautiful,  and  good  flowering  bulbs  may 
during  the  season  be  purchased  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  The  flower  of  this  is  of  a  rich  crimson  tint. 
There  are  other  species  of  Amaryllis,  or  rather 
Hippeastrums,  and  one  very  distinct  form  deserves 
special  mention.  This  is  known  as  the  Blue 
Amaryllis  (A.  procera),  a  coloured  plate  of  which 
was  given  in  The  Garden,  April  '28,  1891.  It  is 
totally  distinct  from  any  of  the  others,  as  the  bulb 
is  long-necked  like  that  of  a  Crinum,  and  the  dark 
green  strap-shaped  leaves  are  evergreen  in  charac- 
ter. The  flowers  bear  a  great  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  Griffinia  hyacinthina,  but  they  are 
larger.  This  Amaryllis  does  not  flower  at  all 
freely,  and  I  have  only  seen  it  in  bloom  atKew. 
^  H.  P. 


DOUBLE  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

I  QCITE  agree  with  "  H.  P."  (p.  13(3)  in  what  he 
says  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  useful 
winter-flowering  plants,  except  that  I  find  it 
much  safer  to  earth  up  the  old  plants  and  get 
some  young  roots  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
before  cutting  the  plants  up.  I  find  the  old 
double  white  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
with  ordinary  care,  but  I  have  seen  m.any  failures 
even  with  this  and  with  Gilbert's  varieties  and 
alba  plena  grandiflora,  all  of  which  are  strong 
growers.  The  stems  are  usually  too  fleshy  and 
are  very  liable  to  rot  off  when  taken  as  cuttings, 
but  when  earthed  up  there  is  little  risk  of  failure. 
After  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they  start 
into  new  growth,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that 
they  should  be  prepared  for  cutting  up.  If  they 
have  been  growing  freely,  the  plants  will  have 
several  shoots  with  a  good  portion  of  stem  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  All  the  old  leaf-stalks 
should  be  cleaned  off  quite  close  to  the  stems, 
including  leaves  at  the  base  which  may  be  turning 
yellow.  The  careful  cleaning  of  the  stems  goes  a 
long  way  towards  success. 

Leaf-mould  and  sand  are  the  best  materials  for 
earthing  up  with.  The  leaf-mould  should  be  pre- 
viously cleansed  from  worms  and  other  insects. 
If  leaf-mould  is  not  at  hand,  peat,  fibrous  loam, 
and  sand  may  be  used.  It  should  be  used  fairly 
moist  and  pressed  up  well  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
leaves,  or  if  a  little  above,  it  will  be  better  than  not 
covering  the  stems  sufficiently.  After  this  is  done 
a  fine-rosed  watering  pot  should  be  used  to  damp 
the  surface  of  the  new  soil.  If  placed  in  a  little 
extra  warmth  and  the  surface  soil  kept  moderately 
moist,  new  roots  will  soon  start  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stem,  which  has  been  covered  up. 
The  plants  should  be  divided  up  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  well  started,  for  if  left  too  long  they  get 
matted  together,  and  cannot  be  divided  without 
losing  a  good  many  roots.  In  dividing  the 
plants,  as  much  of  the  old  stem  as  possible  should 
be  cut  away  and  a  little  dry  sand  applied  to  the 
base.  If  potted  carefully  in  some  light  compost 
and  kept  close  they  will  soon  start  away.  In 
potting  on  these  double  Primulas  many  people  do 
not  keep  them  down  low  enough.  Of  course  the 
opposite  extreme  should  be  avoided,  but,  provided 
the  old  leaf-stalks  are  cleared  off,  even  if  the  base 
of  some  of  the  lower  leaves  is  below  the  surface, 
they  will  do  much  better  than  if  the  bare  stem 
is  above  ground.  All  Primulas  like  a  moist,  cool 
bottom  and  plenty  of  light  and  air  above.  Damp- 
ing is  often  caused  through  the  leaves  getting 
dried  and  withered  at  the  edges  first,  and  then 
when  moisture  does  settle  they  cannot  absorb  it. 
I  know  of  no  other  plants  which  give  such  a  sue- 
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cession  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter  as  the 
double  Primulas,  especially  the  old  double  white 
and  alba  plena  grandiflora.  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  White  Lady,  Earl  Beacon86eld  and  others 
are  also  valuable.  The  above  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  semi-double  varieties,  which  may 
be  raised  from  seed  and  which  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  ae  double  instead  of  semi-double. 

A.  H. 


H.EMAXTHU3  KATHERIN.E. 

Few  illustrations  have  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  that  of  the  magni6cent  specimen  of  the 
above  forwarded  by  Mr.  Burbidge.  At  last,  and 
not  before  their  substantial  merits  have  raised 
to  such  honour,  Hrtmanthuses  are  likely  to  rise  to 
the  place  of  popularity  and  favour  which  their  or- 
namental foliage  and  specially  showy  and  striking 
flowers  entitle  them  to.  Many  years  ago  a  gen- 
tleman at  the  Cape  sent  me  a  large  collection  of 
these  Blood  Flowers.  Among  these  were  albo- 
maculatus,  cinnabarinus,  hirsutus,  incarnatus, 
multiflorus,  sanguineus,  tigrinus,  &.C.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  seemed  equal  in  foliage  or  bloom 
to  this  magnificent  specimen,  though  much  in  the 
way  of  multiflorus,  of  which  H.  Katherin:e  is  pro- 
bably an  improved  form,  yet  further  ennobled 
through  improved  culture.  Few  plants  excited 
greater  interest  in  foliage  and  flower  than  these 
early  imports  of  Blood  Flowers  from  the  Cape,  and 
as  they  were  very  fruitful  of  offsets,  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  sufficiently  enlarge  the  stock  while 
also  supplying  the  demands  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 

The  plants  were  mostly  grown  on  a  vinery  shelf 
near  the  glass  and  placed  in  a  mixed  greenhouse 
t-o  bloom.  After  blooming  the  plants  were  placed 
in  front  of  a  south  wall  to  be  well  ripened  before 
winter.  The  vinery  was  started  early  in  January 
and  the  Hrimanthuses  were  mostly  returned  to  the 
shelf  early  in  October  and  wintered  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  40°  to  45°.  They  were  grown  in  a  stiff 
loam  relieved  slightly  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  and 
shifted  about  once  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
condition  of  root  known  as  pot-bound  favours 
blooming,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  have 
the  roots  burst  the  pots  before  shifting.  The 
amount  of  soil  being  so  limited,  weak  manure 
water  made  from  pigeon's  manure  or  guano  helped 
the  growth  of  the  leaves  and  added  to  the  size, 
number,  and  brilliancy  of  the  blossoms. 

D.  T.  F. 


VEGETATION    F.  LIGHT. 

If  there  is  one  point  in  plant  culture  of  more 
importance  than  another  it  is  the  question  of 
light.  Of  course  there  are  other  important 
factors,  such  as  heat  and  abundance  of  pure 
fresh  air,  and  good  deep  soils  and  plenty  of  root 
moisture,  but  given  all  these  in  proper  propor- 
tions they  are  next  to  useless  without  plenty  of 
clear  bright  light  or  sunshine.  We  have  only 
to  read  the  "Fog  Report"  prepared  for  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  to  re- 
cognise the  enormous  damage  that  is  done  to 
exotic  plants  under  glass  at  Kew  and  elsewhere 
around  London  by  the  darkening  fogs  of  the 
winter  season.  Of  course,  apart  from  mere  loss 
of  light  in  such  cases,  there  are  chemical  ques- 
tions as  well,  .since  the  atmosphere  is  polluted 
or  poisoned,  in  fact,  by  free  acids,  carbon  and 
other  impurities  which  are  imprisoned,  as  it 
were,  at  ground  level  by  the  dense  Ijlanket  of 
fog-ciouds  that  hang  over-head.  A  young 
essayist  wrote  down  on  his  examination  paper 
in  reply  to  the  question,  "  ^^^lat  is  a  fog  ?  "  "  A 
fog  is  a  cloud  that  can't  fly  away '. "  and  the 
reply,  however  funny,  is  literally  true. 

In  the  London  nurseries  and  at  Kew  the  re- 
sults of  a  long-continued  fog  are  most  deplorable  ; 
leaves  fall  otl'  by  the  wheelbarrow-load  and 
flower-buds  refuse  to  open  and  wither  away,  and 
hairy  or  woolly-leaved  plants  especially  suffer 
more  than  do  those  having  a  glossy  or  smooth 


surface  to  their  leaves.  Then  the  higher  the 
artificial  temperature  kept  up  during  dark, 
foggy  weather  the  more  damage  is  done,  so  that 
with  a  lowering;  of  light  we  must  also  imitate 
Nature  by  lowering  the  temperature  in  propor- 
tion. 

Recent  experiments  go  to  prove  that  ordi- 
nary white  light,  i.e.,  the  full  compass  or  gamut, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  spectrum,  is  that  most  suit- 
able for  vegetation.  Under  blue  or  green  glass 
plants  make  but  little  progress  towards  flower- 
ing or  fruiting.  Of  all  separate  colours  the  red 
rays  of  the  spectrum  have  the  most  stimulating 
efl'ects — efl'ects  comparable  iu  some  ways  with 
those  of  nitrates  or  other  manures. 

Jlany  years  ago  General  Pleasanton  glazed 
his  vinery  with  red  or  violet-coloured  glass,  and 
the  Vines  as  so  stimulated  by  the  red  rays  of 
sunlight  bore  a  very  large  crop,  but  it  was  only 
a  spurt  at  the  expense  of  materials  already 
formed,  as  succeeding  crops  were  not  better, 
even  if  so  good,  as  those  usually  borne  by  Vines 
under  ordinary  white  glass.  This  is  the  real 
point  of  the  matter^:  red  glass  stimulates  growth 
for  a  limited  period  only,  just  as  extra  heat  and 
extra  manures  may  do,  and  the  weak  points  of 
all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  with  electric 
light  during  the  night  and  with  coloured  glasses 
which  admit  only  certain  coloured  rays  of  the 
spectrum  lie  in  their  having  been  conducted  for 
a  limited  period  only.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  to  be  of  any  real  service  must  be  continued 
at  least  all  through  the  circle  of  a  plant's  or  a 
crop's  growth  from  seed  to  fruiting,  or  from 
seed  to  seed  again.  By  taking  any  plant  well 
stored  with  sun  energy  in  the  shape  of  starch, 
we  can  obtain  certain  apparently  satisfactory 
results  under  electric  light,  under  red  and  other 
coloured  glasses,  or  by  the  stimulating  effects 
of  certain  manures,  but  such  results  must 
always  be  more  or  less  misleading,  as  were 
those  of  General  Pleasanton  and  his  Grape 
Vines.  Professor  Marshall  Ward  has  lately 
delivered  some  pregnant  remarks  on 

LlC^HT    AND    IT.S    EFFECTS   ON   VEGETATION 

at  the  Royal  Institution.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  even  in  a  state  of  Nature  there  are  great 
differences  observable  in  the  appearance  and 
internal  conditions  of  leaves  of  the  same  species 
as  grown  under  the  continuous  light  of  an  arctic 
summer  and  the  leaves  of  the  same  species  as 
grown  on  the  mountains  of  Europe,  such  as  the 
Alps,  where  the  diurnal  alternations  of  day  and 
night  prevail.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
such  diflferences,  but  that  they  exist  even  in  the 
same  species  of  plants  as  grown  in  greenhouses 
or  frames  in  two  diflerent  aspects  in  the  same 
garden  is  well  known  to  even  the  least  ob- 
servant of  gardeners  to-day.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  potentiality  of  the  electric  light  for 
forcing  vegetables  and  flowers,  but  some  experi- 
ments lately  made  in  Paris  throw  grave  doubts 
on  its  efliciency.  Tiie  fact  is,  plants  must  feed, 
and  work  and  rest  just  as  all  other  living 
things  must  do,  and  even  were  this  not  true  the 
alternating  functions  of  plants  demand  sunlight 
at  one  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
absence  of  light  is  equally  conducive  to  their 
functional  welfare.  Hence  we  are  or  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  plants  will  not  for  any 
length  of  time  do  well  in  continuous  light  any 
more  than  they  will  in  continual  darkness. 
The  leaves  of  a  healthy  plant  absorb  carbonic 
dioxide  from  the  air,  and  in  sunlight  this  is 
turned  into  starch  by  the  chlorophyll  gran- 
ules, but  during  night  starch  is  acted 
on  by  diastase  and  is  changed  into  sugar, 
in  which  soluble  state  it  is  readily  carried 
or  attracted  along  the  vascular  tissues  to 
flowers,  fruits,  buds,  seeds  or  tubers  wherever 


it  is  most  requisite  at  the  time.  The  green  leif 
is  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  its  products  must 
leave  the  workshop  as  fast  as  they  are  made,  or 
the  leaves  naturally  enough  become  overloaded 
with  plant  food.  Of  course  the  roots  help  in 
sending  up  water  containing  earth  salts  in  solu- 
tion to  the  leaves,  but  for  the  present  this  fact 
may  be  left  unconsidered.  In  the  Paris  experi- 
ments two  sets  of  plants  exactly  alike  were 
taken,  and  upon  one  set  the  electric  light  was 
used  day  and  night,  the  other  set  was  Oluminated 
in  the  daytime  only,  the  electric  light  merely 
replacing  sunlight  as  it  were,  the  plants  being 
allowed  to  enjoy  natural  darkness  at  night  as 
usual.  AU  other  conditions  of  heat,  moisture, 
food,  &c  ,  were  identical,  but  the  result  of  the 
constant  light  on  one  set  of  plants  was  peculiar. 
The  "up-all-night"  plants,  so  to  speak,  ab- 
sorbed too  much  food  and  were  of  a  dense  green 
colour  ;  they  were  stunted  in  stem  and  their 
leaves  did  not  expand  properly,  while  the  con- 
ducting or  vascular  bundles  were  not  able  to  do 
their  work — production  had  gone  on  rapidly, 
but  distribution  of  starch  was  nearly  at  a  stand- 
still— in  a  word,  the  machinery  of  the  plants 
constantly  illuminated  was  thrown  out  of  gear, 
as  one  may  say.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
on  these  subtle  points  of  vegetable  economy, 
but  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  plants  require 
darkness  and  rest  at  night  as  well  as  abund- 
ance of  food  and  sunlight  during  the  daytime. 
The  fact  that  diastase  loses  its  power  of  trans- 
forming starch  into  sugar  in  sunshine  or  bright 
light  is  a  fact  long  known  to  maltsters  and 
others,  and  this  serves  to  throw  a  side  light  on 
the  problems  now  awaiting  solution.  The 
whole  matter  may  be  put  into  a  nutshell.  When 
it  is  merely  a  case  of  the  rapid  development  of 
energy  already  stored  up  in  bulbs  or  stems,  it 
is  possible  that  electric  light  or  coloured  glasses 
— red  or  violet  more  especially — may  be  service- 
able as  temporary  expedients,  but  when  it  is  a 
question  of  storing  up  materials  in  a  plant  for 
future  crops,  then  are  Nature's  own  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  alternations  of  light  and  dark- 
ness the  only  ones  likely  to  prove  p)ernianently 
efficient  in  the  garden.  F.  W.  Bckbidge. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1057. 
PANSY  BUGNOT'S  RACE. 

(with    a    COLOlTtEIi    PLATE.*) 

This  beautiful  race  of  Pansy  is  characterised  by 
the  rich  and  varied  coloured,  fine  bold  flowers, 
each  broadly  blotched  and  prettily  veined. 
Many  of  the  flowers  show  a  rare  combination 
of  colours,  especially  in  shades  of  rich  brown 
and  red,  and  give  a  striking  effect  in  a  bed. 
The  habit  is  vigorous  and  compact  and  the 
plants  remain  long  in  beauty.  The  flowers 
being  unusually  large  yield  only  a  little  seed, 
but  the  seedlings  will  be  found  to  come  true 
from  seed.  jNIessrs.  Sutton  have  paid  special 
attention  to  the  Pansy,  and  take  great  pains  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  not  only  the  variety 
in  question,  but  the  many  other  tine  strains  cf 
this  charming  flower. 


Fiowering  shrubs.  —  The  sudden  spell  of 
sharp  weather  is  exercising  a  wholesome  check 
on  many  early-flowering  shrubs.  Both  for  these 
and  the  early-flowering  fruit  trees  it  has  come 
in  time,  as  with  another  week  of  the  verj-  mild 
weather   we   should   have  chronicled  the  expan- 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  A.  M.  Shrinipton  iu 
Messrs.  Sutton's  nursery  at  Reading.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillauiue  Severeyns. 
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sion  of  the  bloom,  and  I  fear  shortly  after 
mourned  the  loss  of  the  same.  As  it  is,  only  a 
very  few  flowers  are  out  on  the  white  and  flesh- 
coloured  Cydonias,  and  the  colour  of  the  bud  is 
just  discernible  in  the  Apricots  and  fome  of  the 
Peaches.  Each  succeeding  year  sees  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  flowering  shrubs  pressed  into 
service  for  inside  flowering,  and  in  variety  as  well 
as  in  quantity.  Among  those  not  so  generally 
known  that  are  .admirable  for  the  purpose  are 
Cbionanthus  virginicus,  the  light-coloured  forms  of 
Ribes,  and  the  evergreen  Choisya  ternata. — E.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Celery — Main-crop. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  failures  with  Celery  arise  from  too 
early  sowing  of  the  main  crop.  An  excuse  may 
be  made  for  being  a  little  too  eager  with  the  ear- 
liest lot,  and  not  much  harm  is  done  if  a  few  plants 
of  this  sowing  do  go  wrong  through  bolting,  as 
there  will  be  the  main  crop  to  fall  back  on,  but 
when  the  latter  comes  to  grief  through  being  sown 
too  early  I  can  find  no  such  excuse.  Early  sowing 
generally  means  that  the  plants  are  a  long  time 
about  before  they  can  be  removed  to  their  final 
position,  and  when  they  have  got  big  the  greatest 
care  in  transplanting  cannot  prevent  the  plants 
from  getting  a  check  which  will  do  them  more  in- 
jury than  will  be  apparent  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
many  cases  the  cause  is  never  realised.  I  adopt  a 
different  plan  from  thatadvocatedbymostgrowers, 
as  very  little  of  the  main- crop  Celery  grown  here 
is  ever  pricked  ofl'  from  the  seedbed  until  it  goes 
into  the  trenches  direct,  and  as  the  plants  are  put 
out  while  rather  small,  I  do  not  trouble  about 
having  a  ball  of  soil  to  each  plant  as  long  as  the 
roots  are  fairly  intact.  To  this  end  a  hotbed  is 
made  up,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  on  this 
are  put  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  fairly  rich  and 
light  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  thinly  sown  about 
a  week  after  the  bed  is  made.  If  a  frame  can  be 
spared  to  cover  them  so  much  the  better  ;  if  not,  a 
spare  light  or  two  elevated  on  pots  or  bricks  will 
answer  much  the  same  purpose,  and  under  these 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  plants  becoming  drawn. 
Of  course,  under  this  system  thin  sowing  is  im- 
perative, or  the  plants  would  become  choked 
before  they  could  be  put  out.  Only  in  the  case 
of  the  trenches  not  being  ready  are  any  of  the 
plants  from  this  sowing  pricked  ofi'  before  being 
planted.  I  have  proved  that  Celery  treated  in 
this  way  will  overtake  earlier  sowings  dealt  with 
in  the  orthodox  way,  while  the  quality  is  always 
superior.  There  are  many  good  Celeries  suitable 
for  present  sowing,  but  I  know  of  none  better 
than  Standard-bearer,  and  this  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  crop.  A  small  portion  of  the  bed  should  be 
reserved  for  another  sowing  of  Celeriac,  and  if 
apace  is  limited  no  harm  will  be  done  in  sowing  a 
few  Lettuce,  Cauliflower,  or  Brussels  Sprouts 
thinly  over  all,  as  these  may  be  drawn  out  before 
they  have  had  time  to  injure  the  Celery. 

Bro.\d  Beans. — A  good  sowing  of  these  may 
now  be  made,  either  of  the  Long-pod,  which  I 
prefer  for  sowings  made  during  this  month,  or  of 
the  Broad  Windsor  type.  Rather  more  room  than 
that  advised  in  a  former  calendar  should  be  given 
to  the  Beans  sown  now,  as  these  will  grow  bigger 
and  give  a  heavier  crop  than  the  earlier  sown  lot. 
Any  that  have  been  raised  under  glass  and  tho- 
roughly hardened  off  should  now  be  planted,  as 
this  will  help  to  relieve  the  congestion  from  which 
many  of  our  glass  structures  will  now  be  suB'ering. 
They  may  be  put  out  at  1  foot  apart  in  single 
rows,  giving  18  inches  from  row  to  row.  A  little 
shelter  is  for  a  time  desirable,  but  it  must  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  plants  have  become  accli- 
matised, a  free  circulation  of  air  being  necessary 
for  these  plants. 

Asparagus. — Those  who  depend  throughout  the 
forcing  season  on  lifted  crowns  will  keep  up  re- 
lays of  these  according  to  demand,  and  will  find 
that  from  now  onward  only  very  little  heat  is  re- 
quired, as  the  plants  are  at  this  time  of  the  year 


ready,  to  respond  to  the  slightest  forcing.  Esta- 
blished beds  formed  with  the  intention  of  forcing 
the  plants  where  grown  and  which  have  been 
reserved  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  last  three 
weeks  or  so  before  the  ordinary  outdoor  crop 
comes  in  must  now  be  protected  with  sashes  or  any 
kind  of  suitable  covering  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  linings  made  up  between  the 
beds.  The  linings  may  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  fresh  litter  mixed  with  the  leaves,  or  colder 
litter  than  would  be  advisable  in  making  an  or- 
dinary hotbed,  as  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
over-heating  the  beds.  I  do  not  advise  that  these 
beds  should  be  cut  from  for  any  long  period,  as 
this  tends  to  weaken  the  stools  tor  another  year. 
If  blanched  Asparagus  is  desired  the  beds  may 
have  a  good  covering  of  light  litter,  and  in  this 
case  covering  with  glass  will  not  be  so  necessary, 
though  advantageous. 

Paiisley. — A  good  sowing  of  Parsley  should 
now  bo  made  even  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  old 
plants  lasting  out  well,  as  early  sowing  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  preventive  of  disease.  1  am  not 
much  troubled  here  with  the  disease  which  some- 
times carries  oft'  the  Parsley  crop  wholesale,  but  I 
have  found  that  April  or  May  sowings  will  some- 
times succumb  when  June  happens  to  be  a  dry 
month,  while  March  sowings  grow  well.  I  do 
not  care  for  the  extra  Moss  Curled  varieties  of 
Parsle}',  as  they  are  rarely  robust  and  do  not 
stand  such  frtquent  pickmgs  as  the  common 
variety,  a  good  selection  of  which  is  sure  to  be  of 
good  colour  and  quite  sufficiently  curled.  For 
present  sowing  a  somewhat  shady  spot  is  best,  and 
the  soil  should  have  been  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured.  Close  to  the  edge  of  a  path,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  raised  above  the  level,  is  not  a 
good  place  for  sowing  Parsley,  and  pretty  as  a 
bordering  line  looks  such  a  place  should  never  be 
chosen  where  there  is  any  difficulty  with  the  crop. 
Sow  in  shallow  drills  and  give  a  heavy  dusting  of 
wood  ashes  before  covering  in  the  seed. 

Beet. — It  is  too  early  as  yet  for  sowing  the 
main  crop,  but  a  row  or  two  of  a  good  Turnip 
rooted  variety  should  now  be  sown  for  early  use. 
An  early  lot  will  be  specially  useful  this  year, 
as  last  year's  main  crop  roots  turned  out  coarse  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  Crimson  Ball  is  a  fine 
selection  of  Turnip-rooted  Beet,  and  this  may  be 
sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  thinning  to  from  6 
inches  to  8  inches  later  on.  Where  this  class  of 
Beet  is  not  appreciated  the  long  varieties  may  be 
kept  in  good  condition  until  the  next  year's  crop 
comes  in  again,  but  there  is  no  mistake  about  the 
good  quality  of  the  variety  named  above,  and  the 
new  season  roots  beat  the  old  for  flavour  and  tex- 
ture. Stored  roots  should  be  frequently  looked 
over  and  any  crown  growths  rubbed  off  with  the 
hand  ;  if  this  is  not  done  the  quality  will  suffer. 

Spinach. — The  January  sowing  has  come  up 
strongly,  and  as  this  was  made  between  early  Peas 
and  will  have  to  be  cleared  off  early,  another  sow- 
ing will  now  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  suc- 
cession. I  have  said  earlier  that  I  do  not  practise 
or  care  for  the  system  of  sowing  Spinach  between 
rows  of  Peas,  except  for  the  earliest  lot,  and  for 
present  sowing  I  choose  ground  that  was  dug  and 
manured  in  the  autumn,  and  which  has  become 
well  settled,  drawing  drills  12  inches  to  15  inches 
apart,  and  sowing  thinly  in  these  the  Victoria 
Round  or  Giant  Viroflay,  as  these  varieties  give 
larger  and  more  fleshy  leaves  than  the  old  round 
leaved  form,  besides  which  they  do  not  require  to  be 
so  frequently  sown.  As  summer  Spinach  prefers  a 
cool  soil  and  some  shade  a  plot  with  an  eastern 
or  western  aspect  should  be  reserved  for  later 
sowings,  while  in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
hot,  dry  nature  a  border  under  a  north  wall  will 
be  best  for  the  July  and  August  supplies.  If  the 
varieties  I  recommend  above  are  chosen,  sowing 
should  take  place  about  every  three  weeks,  or 
fortnightly  with  the  common  round-leaved  form. 
Those  who  wish  to  grow  the  New  Zealand  Spinach 
may  now  sow  in  heat,  first  steeping  the  seeds  for 
some  few  hours  in  tepid  water,  otherwise  they  do 
not  germinate  freely.  This  is  rarely  grown  in 
gardens  where  the  true  Spinach  will  succeed,  and 
the  flavour  is  not  generally  appreciated. 


Various  sowings. — With  the  soil  in  good  con- 
dition the  sowing    of  various  crops  will  claim 
immediate  attention.     Leeks  require  a  long  season 
of  growth,  and  the  main  crop  should  be  sown  on 
a  warm  and  sheltered  border  where  the  soil  is  rich, 
as  they  need  to  grow  freely  from  the  start.     Many 
of  the  Braesicas — including  summer   Cabbages, 
main  crop   Brussels  Sprouts,  successional   Cauli- 
flowers, early  Broccoli,  Couve  Tronchuda,  Chou 
de  Burghley  and  Red  or  Pickling  Cabbage — must 
be  got  in,  as  an  early  start  is  desirable,  and,  in 
fact,  necessary,  with  all  these.     Of  Cabbages  suit- 
able for  present  sowing  there  are  many  ;  Earliest 
of  All  is  one  of  the  best  selections,  and  Vesuvius 
is  an  excellent  selection  of  the  red  type.     Paris 
Market  Brussels  Sprout  is  very  reliable  for  sowing 
outdoors,  as  it  is  naturally  a  quick  maturing  and 
hardy  selection.     Cauliflowers  sown  now  should 
include  Walcheren,   Eclipse  and  Autumn  Giant, 
as  these  will  give  a  good  succession.     It  is  too 
early  yet  to  sow  winter  and  spring  Broccoli,  but 
Self-protecting  Autumn  and  Michaelmas  White 
should  be  sown  to  succeed  the  Cauliflowers.    Couve 
Tronchuda,   being  tender,  may  be   sown   under 
glass  with  advantage.     A  small  sowing  of  Savoys 
may  be  made  if  the}'  are  required  early  ;  Lettuces, 
too,  in   variety  can  now   be  sown   in  the   open  ; 
small  and  frequent  sowings  of  these  will  give  the 
most    desirable   results.     Of    Cabbage   varieties. 
Perfect  Gem  and  All  the  Year  Round  are  good, 
while  for  Cos  there  are  few  to  beat  the  old  Paris 
White.     All  the  above-mentioned  seeds  will   re- 
ciuire  to   be  sown   on   good  soil  on  a   sheltered 
border,  allowing  plenty  of  room  in  the  seed- bed. 
A  cramped  seed-bed  is  sure  to  lead  to  disastrous 
results,  and  if  too  thick  sowing  has  been  indulged 
in  surplus  plants  must  be  pulled  out  as  soon  as 
may  be.     Sowing  in  drills  is  preferable  to  sowing 
broadcast  on   light  soils.     Protection    from   the 
birds  must  not   be  forgotten,  as  the  sparrow  and 
the  chaffinch  are  on  the  alert,  and  appear  with  us 
to  increase  rapidly  in  number.     It  is  best  to  pro- 
tect the  seed  plot  directly  sowing  is  completed, 
for,  once  the  seeds  are  discovered  by  the  birds,  it 
taxes  all  one's  ingenuity  to  balfle  them.     Autumn- 
sown  Lettuces  still  in  the  seed- bed  ought  to  be 
planted  out  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
Nothing  is   gained,  however,   by  planting  when 
the  weather  is  cold,  as  the  plants  then  get  a  check 
which   cripples   them   for  a  long  time.     Shelter 
without  shade  will  best  suit  them. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Melon  house. — There  is  such  a  great  difference 
in  the  habit  of  growth  in  these  plants,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  in- 
struction for  their  management.  Some  make 
rather  rambling,  long-jointed  growths,  showing 
but  few  fruits,  while  others  are  of  a  more  com- 
pact habit.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  better  plan  to  stop 
those  loose-growing  varieties  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  first  wire  of  the  trellis,  then  to  take  up  two 
growths  ;  in  this  way  a  surer  set  is  obtained.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  making  short-jointed,  sturdy 
growths  show  fruit  at  the  first  or  second  joint  on 
the  laterals,  and  may  therefore  be  treated  as 
single  cordons.  Whichever  mode  is  adopted,  care 
should  be  taken  to  set  all  flowers  as  near  the  main 
stem  as  possible.  Do  not  attempt  to  fertilise  any 
that  are  small  or  deformed,  but  select  the  strongest 
and  most  robust.  The  best  time  for  the  operation 
is  when  the  flowers  have  been  open  about  twelve 
hours  and  when  the  pollen  is  dry.  It  is  a  safe 
plan  to  fertilise  all  that  open  for  a  few  days,  pro- 
vided four  or  five  are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time. 
If  one  or  two  take  the  lead  these  are  sure  to  rob 
the  others,  and  on  that  account  should  be  re- 
moved. The  number  allowed  to  remain  on  each 
plant  must  in  a  measure  depend  on  the  variety, 
as  some  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than  others, 
but,  as  a  rule,  from  four  to  six  will  be  ample, 
though  with  care  and  attention  some  varieties 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  more.  While  the  plants 
are  in  bloom  keep  both  the  border  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  on  the  dry  side.  Ventilate  a 
little  when  the  temperature  reaches  75°  and  close 
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early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  dispenee  with  fire 
heat  as  long  aa  possible.  Plants  growinf;  in  pots 
will  need  special  care.  As  soon  as  the  fiuit  is  set 
see  that  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  medium  state  of 
moisture,  neither  too  wet  nor  loo  dry,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  roots  are  confined,  and 
are  therefore  not  able  to  fearch  for  moisture.  On 
bright  sunny  days  it  is  astonishing  what  an 
amount  of  nourishment  is  needed  to  support  the 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crop  of  fruit  swell- 
ing. It  is  far  better  to  stand  the  pots  on  boards 
than  on  slates,  as  the  latter  hold  more  moisture. 
When  it  can  be  seen  which  fruits  are  likely  to 
swell  the  most  evenly,  reduce  the  number  to  three 
or  four,  as  these  will  be  sullicient  for  a  plant  in  a 
pot  to  carry.  I  have  taken  four  fruits,  averaging 
7  lbs.  each,  of  Windsor  Castle  from  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  a  15-inch  pot.  From  this  the  amount  of 
nourishment  required  to  bring  such  fruit  to  per- 
fection will  be  guessed.  Attend  to  stopping  and 
regulating  the  shoots,  so  that  the  foliage  may 
enjoy  all  ihe  light  possible.  Where  Melons  arc 
still  grown  in  heated  pits  or  on  hotbeds,  special 
care  will  be  needed  to  regulate  the  temperature, 
so  that  a  robust,  healthy  growth  may  be  procured. 
Far  more  skill  and  attention  are  needed  to  secure 
good  crops  in  these  structures  than  in  a  well-built 
and  properly  heated  house,  though  many  gardeners 
have  nothing  better  than  the  former  to  produce 
all  their  crops  in. 

SuccEssiONAL  HOUSES. — With  some  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  these  through 
the  summer,  and  as  Melons  will  not  keep  very 
long   after  being  ripe,  seed  must  be  sown   and 
plants  grown  on  to  provide  against  any  scarcity. 
Small  houses  are  therefore  better  for  their  culti- 
vation, in  order  that  growth  may  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly.    Where  large  houses  are  provided  some- 
times there  is  a  dearth,  while  at  others  there  is  a 
glut  ;  therefore  houses  in  private  establishments 
erected  for  the  growth  of  Melons  should  not  be 
more  than  20  feet  long.    Make  another  sowing  that 
plants  may  be  ready  by  the  time  they  are  required. 
Strawberries. — Fruit  that  is  ripening  should 
be  placed  in  thesunniest  and  most  airy  positions  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  flavour  may  be  imparted  to  it 
thereby.      Avoid    wetting    when    watering,     for 
though  the  Strawberry  is  a  moisture  loving  plant 
— the  fruit  suffering  no  harm  from  an  occasional 
shower  when  growing  in  the  open — the  case  is  far 
different  when  cultivated  under  glass,  the  skin 
being  more  tender.    Continue  to  introduce  batches 
as  room  can  be  found  for  them,  but  guard  against 
a  too  sudden  heat  at  first.     For  late  use  I  prefer 
boxes  to  pots,  as  plants  growing  in  these  do  not 
so   soon   suffer    from   want   of   moisture.     When 
grown  in   this  manner,  those  of  2  feet  in  length, 
6   inches  in   width   and    6   inches    deep    (inside 
measurement)  will    be  found  a  most  convenient 
size,  as  four  jjlants  may  then  be  planted  in  each. 
Pay  particular  attention   to  those  in  bloom  and 
such  as  are  swelling   their  fruit,  for  with  sudden 
bursts  of  sunshine  and  drying  winds,  which  are 
so  often  experienced  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
soil   soon    becomes  exhausted  of  moisture,  even 
though  the  plants  are  under  glass.     As  the  fruit 
is  gathered  the  pots  may  be  stood  in  a  cold  frame, 
when,  if  planted  out  later  on  when  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  they  will  often  give  some  nice  dishes 
of   fruit  in   the  autumn   should   the  weather  be 
favourable    at  that    time   for    ripening.     When 
standing  outside  in  temporary  frames  they  must 
be  protected  from  frost  and  not  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  water  at  the  roots.     Plants  growing 
on   warm    borders    will   be  greatly   benefited    by 
having  a  temporary  frame  made  round  them  when 
spare  lights  can  be  used  for  protection  ;  indeed, 
some  very  fine  fruit  may  be  produced  in  this  way 
if  care  be  taken   in  ventilating  and  covering  the 
glass  at  night  when  the  weather  is  cold,  but  if 
this   is  neglected  the  plants  are  apt  to  mildew. 
It  often  occurs  that  unless  some  such  method  is 
resorted  to  there  is  a  blank   between  those  grown 
in  pots  and  the  ripening  of  fruit  in  the  open.    For 
this  reason  it  is  always  well  to  prepare  a  portion  of 
a  border  each  season  for  this  purpose.     If  runners 
are  layered  in  pots  at  the  same  time  as  those  in- 
tended for  forcing,  and  when  well  rooted  at  the 


end  of  July  planted  about  9  inches  apart  on  a  warm 
border  they  will  make  strong  crowns  that  will  give 
fine  fruit.  Some  lift  young  plants  early  in  the 
spring  with  balls  of  earth  and  plant  them  in  such 
a  pofition,  but  this  is  not  good  practice,  though 
sometimes  a  few  fruit  may  be  had  by  such  treat- 
ment as  a  sort  of  "  stopgap." 

Hariiv  kruit  —  Look  well  to  the  protecting 
material  to  ascertain  that  it  is  not  rubbing  against 
the  buds.  If  any  trees  still  remain  uncovered 
have  this  attended  to  at  once.  In  the  case  of 
Morello  and  sweet  Cherries,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
S3'ringe  them  with  some  insecticide  before  the 
blooms  expand  to  destroy  the  eggs  or  larva-  that 
may  be  lurking  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls  or 
wood.  Assuming  that  all  have  been  nailed  or 
tied  in,  washing  the  trees  is  by  no  means  a  ditlicult 
task,  and  if  this  is  done  just  before  the  flowers  ex- 
pand there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  any  damage  being 
dene  thereby  to  the  bloom.  Some  of  the  early 
varieties  may  be  too  far  advanced,  but,  as  a  rule, 
till  the  calyx  has  fallen  no  harm  will  be  done.  If 
4  ozs.  of  quassia  chips  be  put  into  a  gallon  of  cold 
water  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  and  while  hot 
the  same  weight  of  soft  soap  be  added,  a  strong 
insecticide  will  be  made.  If  a  little  petroleum  be 
added  this  will  make  the  shoots  very  distasteful  to 
the  young  vermin  that  may  not  be  killed.  The 
same  may  also  be  applied  to  pyramids  and  bush 
trees.  So  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge,  no  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  blooms  of  Peaches  and 
Apricots  by  the  frost  at  the  close  of  February,  and 
if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  thoroughly  protect 
the  flowers  now  there  is  every  prospect  of  good 
crops  of  fruit.  Where  Plum  trees  in  the  open 
were  not  dressed  the  bullfinches  started  on  the 
bloom  buds,  and  in  the  case  of  young  trees  that 
were  forward  almost  stripped  them.  Those  trees 
that  were  dressed  with  lime  and  soot  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  attacked.  By  this  it  is  evident  that 
where  fruit  is  desired  from  any  choice  variety 
some  means  must  be  adopted  in  districts  where 
these  birds  are  plentiful  to  keep  them  off,  other- 
wise we  may  look  in  vain  for  a  crop,  even  after  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  have  been  paid  to 
pruning,  &c.,  as  a  dozen  bullfinches  would  clear 
a  whole  orchard  in  a  few  days.  In  this  district 
which  is  thickly  wooded  they  are  very  numerous. 

H.  C.  Pkiksei'. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


UNPROFITABLE  ORCHARDS. 

VVhate\er  may  be  said  or  thought  to  the 
cjntrary,  fruit,  and  Ajjples  more  especially, 
can  be  made  profitable.  Foreign  competition, 
excessive  railway  rates,  and  over-production  are 
so  many  bugbears  which  deter  the  half-hearted, 
old-fashioned  cultivator  from  making  the  pro- 
gress he  should  do.  Instead  of  persevering  in 
the  direction  of  finding  good  markets  for  their 
produce  other  than  salesmen  in  a  few  leading 
markets,  and  also  improving  their  methods  of 
grading  and  packing,  the  owners  of  numerous 
orchards  allow  their  fruit  to  rot  on  the  ground 
or  to  be  eaten  by  cattle.  At  the  time  when 
thousands  of  bu.sbels  of  Apples  were  lying  in 
heaps  or  rotting  on  the  ground,  American 
Apples  were  actually  being  sold  within  a  dozen 
miles.  It  is  true  many  of  the  Apples  grown  in 
our  orchards  are  of  inferior  quality,  but  there  are 
many  also  grown  superior  to  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can varieties  imported,  and  if  only  placed  on 
the  markets  properly  would  fetch  remunerative 
prices.  This  is  not  the  time  of  year  to  discuss 
the  best  methods  ol  marketing  fruit,  but  I  allude 
to  the  subject  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
more  seasonable  work  of 

Renovating  Orchard.?. 

It  is  in  the  western  and  south-western  counties 
where  the  most  orchards  are  found,  and   where 


also  the  least  pains  are  or  have  been  hitherto 
taken  with  them.  Jn  some  parts  of  Wiltshire 
and  Gloucestershire,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Somerset,  and 
Devon,  orchards  are  most  abundant,  the  two 
last  named,  perhaps,  having  the  most  acreage 
given  up  to  them.  Thanks  to  the  advice  ten- 
dered to  their  owners  in  various  forms,  growers 
have  at  last  f!ommenced  the  work  of  renovat- 
ing what  have  hitherto  been  a  standing  dis- 
grace to  them.  Some,  not  all,  of  the  or- 
chards have  been  or  are  now  being  taken 
in  hand  with  a  view  to  restoring  them  to  a  more 
profitable  state,  but  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I 
miss  seeing,  or  passing  by,  one  or  more  orchards 
that  still  stand  in  need  of  attention.  The 
initial  mistake  in  most  instances  has  been  that 
of  planting  too  thickly.  By  far  the  finest  and 
most  productive  trees  are  those  arranged  from 
30  feet  to  40  feet  apart,  whereas  the  bulk  are 
nearer  20  feet  apart,  and  have  run  into  each 
other,  to  the  extent  of  smothering  all  the  lower 
branches  and  drawing  up  the  rest.  In  not  a 
few  cases  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  raise  ladders 
between  them  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
crops,  but  this  objection  to  thick  planting  is 
sometimes  met  with  the  assertion  that  hand- 
picking  is  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to,  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit  being  .shaken  down  from  the 
trtes.  This  plan  of  collecting  the  crops  may 
answer  well  enough  when  cider-making  is  the 
end  in  view,  but  will  not  do  when  the  fruit  is  to 
be  sold  in  the  markets.  Even  if  shaking  down 
the  fruit  was  the  correct  practice,  crowded  trees 
would  yet  be  a  great  mistake.  It  is  only  on  the 
tops  that  these  trees  produce  highly  coloured, 
superior  fruit,  whereas  the  isolated  trees  yield 
good  saleable  fruit  all  round  and  quite  low- 
down.  Crowded  trees  smother  one  another 
above  the  ground  and  impoverish  each  other  at 
the  roots,  added  to  which  thinner  planting  is 
also  favourable  to  the  produce  of  good  sweet 
herbage  among  the  trees,  while  that  obtained 
among  crowded  trees  is  thin  and  poor  in  quality. 
Owners  of  orchards  have  not  far  to  seek  for 
corroboration  of  my  assertions.  Let  them  take 
jjarticular  note  of  one  or  more  well  isolated 
specimens  they  happen  to  have,  and  compare 
these,  as  well  as  their  crops,  with  the  crowded 
trees  and  what  these  produce. 

Crowding  the  Braxche.s. 
Another  great  fault  that  has  been  remedied 
in  vei-y  many  instances  during  the  past  six 
years  is  that  of  allowing  the  branches  to  become 
densely  crowded.  So  "bad  in  this  respect  have 
many  otherwise  good  trees  become,  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  cut  out  several  waggon- 
loads  of  branches  from  a  single  orchard.  The 
thinning  out  ought  really  to  be  done  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  or  while  yet  it  was  possible  to  do 
it  properly  with  a  small  pruning  saw  or  light 
billhook.  The  thinning  out  would  be  better  ex- 
tended over  two  or  three  winters  rather  than  be 
done  at  one  turn.  Owners  of  trees  ought  to 
take  particular  note  of  their  state  while  they 
are  in  full  leaf,  as  they  can  then  better  judge 
whether  or  not  the  branches  are  smothering 
each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thinning 
out  ought  to  be  done  before  the  leaves  fall,  and 
if  the  crops  are  very  light  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  thinning  out  of  branches  should 
not  take  place  during  the  summer.  Quite  the 
inside  branches  are  valueless  for  cropping  or 
any  other  purpose,  and  these  as  well  as  many 
interlacing  or  crossing  outer  branches  should 
be  sawn  or  cut  cleanly  off.  The  light,  sunshine 
and  air  should  reach  the  interior  of  the  tree,  and 
the  branches  being  thus  thinly  disposed  will 
produce  heavier  crops  of  finer  fruit  accordingly. 
There  may  not  be  so  many  of  them,  but  they 
will   exhaust  the  trees  less,  and  there  will  also 
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be  fewer  failures.  As  already  admitted,  thinning 
out  branches  has  been  and  is  being  largely  prac- 
tised, and  not  a  few  farmers  have  rid  the  trunks 
and  main  branches  of  Moss  and  Lichen  at  one 
time  abounding  on  them,  a  coat  of  hot  lime- 
wash  well  brushed  in  proving  effective.  Kext 
season,  if  not  this  spring,  I  hope  to  see  a  whole- 
sale clearance  made  of  inferior  trees  that  are 
crowding  out  or  otherwise  hindering  the  pro- 
gress of  trees  of  superior  varieties.  A  judicious 
thinning  out  of  trees  is  as  much  needed  in  many 
instances  as  thinning  out  of  branches.  Occa- 
sionally orchards  are  met  with  where  Nature  is 
doing  the  work  of  thinning  out  trees,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  this  case 
means  the  collapse  of  weakly  growing  superior 
varieties  of  Apples  and  the  enhanced  vigour  of 
trees  of  cider  fruits. 

AVhere  great  blanks  occur,  owners  of  orchards 
seem  to  think  they  must  do  something  towards 
remedying  these  failures.  They  accordingly 
plant  young  trees  on  the  old  sites,  and  pitiable 
objects  not  a  few  of  these  remain.  Even  if 
they  are  effectively  protected  from  colts,  heifers 
and  pigs — which  they  too  often  are  not — they 
yet  refuse  to  grow,  owing,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
poverty  of  the  ground.  Not  one  farmer  in 
tifty  ever  thinks  of  manuring  his  orchards,  and 
probably  would  not  do  so  if  he  were  told  that 
fruit  trees  actually  exhaust  the  ground  of  much 
of  its  fertility  to  a  greater  extent  in  one  year 
than  would  a  crop  of  vegetables.  The  latter  get 
plenty  of  manure,  the  fruit  trees  none,  other 
than  the  infinitesimal  amount  that  may  result 
when  the  grass  is  grazed.  If,  therefore,  young 
trees  are  planted  in  old  orchards,  either  the  soil 
to  a  width  of  5  feet  and  depth  of  18  inches  or 
more  ought  to  be  wholly  removed  and  quite 
fresh  soil  substituted,  or  it  ought  to  be  freshened 
up  with  either  good  solid  manure  or  else  by 
the  addition  of  superphosphate  of  lime  or  basic 
slag  and  nitrate  of  soda,  three  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  2  ounces  or  rather 
!uore  to  the  square  yard  answering  well. 
Further,  these  newly-planted  trees  ought  not 
to  have  their  roots  smothered  by  turves  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  soil,  which  should  be 
kept  clear  of  grass  for  the  first  three  years. 
After  planting  rather  high,  so  as  to  only  just 
bury  the  collars,  mulch  with  strawy  manure  and 
renew  the  mulch  the  following  winter.  Not  only 
do  the  young  trees  planted  in  old  orchards  re- 
quire manurial  assistance,  but  the  established 
trees  stand  in  equally  great  need  of  it.  Pro- 
perly fed  at  the  roots,  they  would  not  so  soon 
become  stunted,  would  rarely,  if  ever,  produce 
extra  heavy  crops  of  inferior  fruit,  but  would 
seMom  fail  to  flower  strongly,  and,  if  there 
were  no  injurious  spring  frosts  or  plague  of 
caterpillars  to  contend  with,  seldom  fail  to  pay. 
It  is  during  the  winter  or  while  yet  the  ground 
is  moist  that  the  trees  should  be  manured,  and 
nothing  answers  better  than  the  liquid  manure, 
that  ought  always  to  be  collected  in  tanks 
in  the  shape  of  drainings  from  mixed  farm- 
yards, stables  and  piggeries.  During  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months  the.se  liquid  ma- 
nures are  certain  to  be  well  diluted  with 
water,  and  the  ground  will  absorb  most  of  them, 
wheie  the  roots  soon  "imbibe  their  virtues." 
Let  them  have  it  freely.  In  some  districts 
owners  of  orchards  have  become  alive  to  the 
fac  ^  that  the  trees  require  assistance  at  the 
routs,  but  seem  to  have  no  idea  as  to  the  locality 
of  the  feeding  roots.  Instead  of  banking  up 
lime-dressed  road  trimmings  and  loam  and  raw 
manure  heavily  about  the  stems  where  these 
are  actually  liable  to  do  harm,  they  ought  to 
remember  that  the  feeding  roots  spread  far  and 
wide,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the  branches  spread, 
and  feed  these  accordingly 


Regrafting 
the  trees  of  inferior  Apples  with  superior 
varieties  is  one  of  the  readiest  means  of 
changing  the  character  of  an  orchard  for  the 
better.  This  fact,  again,  is  beginning  to  dawn 
on  the  minds  of  our  rather  slow  farmers  in 
the  south-west.  Several  orchards  in  one  cider- 
making  district  in  Somerset  which  were  headed 
over  and  regrafted  about  five  years  ago  are 
now  beginning  to  yield  crops  of  fine  Apples, 
which  sell  readily  enough,  and  this  exauiple 
will  spread.  Those  who  intend  regrafting  their 
trees  ought  to  head  them  over  lightly  at  once, 
not  cutting  down  severely,  and  when  the  sap 
rises  they  can  then  insert  scores  of  grafts  aU 
over  the  tree.  Every  clean  branch  the  size  of 
a  stout  walking-stick  can  be  made  to  take  one 
or  two  grafts,  and  cleft-grafting  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  rind-grafting,  the  former  not  being  so 
liable  to  blow  out  during  the  first  few  years  of 
growth.  The  spray,  or  smaller  growths,  should 
be  left  on  the  tree,  these  serving  to  draw  the 
sap  up  to  the  grafts,  but  after  the  latter  have 
made  one  season's  growth,  remove  the  spray,  or 
otherwise  this  might  outgrow  and  smother  the 
grafts.  Give  the  preference  to  strong  growers, 
such  as  Blenheim  Orange  and  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, for  regrafting  old  trees,  and  retard  the 
grafts  by  cutting  them  early  and  plunging  in 
moist  soil  behind  a  north  wall  or  fence. — Wilts. 

Most  fruit  growers  are  all  too  familiar  with 

these  of  a  certain  type,  old,  crowded.  Moss  or 
Lichen-clothed,  cankered,  weak,  almost  wholly 
worthless.  We  know  such  at  sight,  and  they  fill  and 
haunt  our  memories.  But  the  other  day  I  noted 
a  neglected  orchard  of  quite  a  diflferent  type,  or 
rather  several  types  of  the  same  class,  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  each  other.  They  were  all  young, 
less  than  twenty  years  old.  Under  proper  culture 
and  care  they  should  have  been  approaching  to  a 
maximum  yield.  I  well  remember  one  of  them 
being  planted  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Several 
acres  of  fruit  trees  in  the  middle  of  a  field  in  good 
soil  on  a  promising  site  almost  touching  a  main 
line  caused  quite  a  flutter  among  the  friends  and 
foes  of  fruit  culture  in  the  district.  The  trees 
were  mostly  dwarf  standards  at  distances  of  15 
feet  apart,  with  three  rows  of  bush  fruit  between 
the  top  trees.  The  field  had  yielded  a  good  crop 
of  Mangold  which  had  been  cleared  in  October  in 
time  to  enable  the  trees  to  be  planted  early  in 
November.  So  far  prospects  seemed  promising, 
and  the  new  orchards  appeared  to  start  fair.  The 
surface  was  kept  fairly  clear  for  a  season  or  t-(vo, 
and  the  trees  and  bushes  began  to  bear  fruit. 

In  the  attempt  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  labour 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  allow  the  weeds  to 
grow  into  a  sort  of  grass  or  rubbish  orchard,  or 
rather  a  wilderness  of  weeds.  With  this  new  and 
depressing  departure  the  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
ceased  to  thrive.  I  took  particular  notice  of 
them  the  other  day.  The  trees  had  a  starved, 
bark-bound,  pinched  appearance.  The  Gooseberry 
and  Black  Currant  bushes  had  a  basis  of  weeds  ard 
coarse  grasses.  Tlie  latter  seemed  to  have  diverted 
all  the  food  or  strength  of  the  soil  to  them- 
selves. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
this  once  promising  orchard  has  had  no  manure  of 
any  sort  from  the  period  of  planting  until  now. 
Notwithstanding  this,  while  the  surface  was  kept 
clean  and  free  of  weeds,  the  earth,  air,  heat/, 
moisture,  and  light  fostered  healthy  growth  and 
developed  fertility.  But  now  the  creeping  weeds 
and  crowded,  though  practically  useless,  ground- 
covering  appaar  to  have  checked  future  progress 
and  profits.  As  usual,  too,  under  such  circum- 
stances, checked  growth  and  starving  culture 
invite  insect  pests— aphides,  American  blight,  and 
maggot. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  this  orchard  given 
over  to  sheer  neglect  is  another  under  widely 
different  treatment.  It  is  furnished  and  planted 
exactly  like  the  one  already  described,  but  most 
seasons  the  entire  surface  is  dressed  with  farm- 
yard manure,  ard  invariably  the  whole  surface  is  I 


dug  over  a  foot  or  good  spit  deep.  I  passed  the 
other  day  while  this  annual  dissection  and  dese- 
cration of  roots  were  in  full  progress.  It  was  a 
sorrowful  sight,  and  a  sad  waste  of  feeding  manure 
and  mechanical  force.  The  mulch  of  manure  and 
the  clean  surface  are  both  good,  but  combined  thus, 
malignant  ingenuity  could  hardly  go  further 
to  neutralise  the  benefits  of  either  or  both  ; 
hence  the  produce.  The  growths  were  hardly 
better  in  the  second  example  than  in  the  first ; 
trees  and  bushes  were  more  lanky  and  irregular, 
and  this  is  easily  explained,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  annual  massacre  of  the  innocent  roots,  a  few 
stray  deep  ones  escape  destruction,  and  these 
cause  the  signs  of  irregular  vigour  so  prominent 
in  most  orchards.  Dug  over  every  year,  deeply 
hoed,  or  very  lightly  forked  or  scarified  before 
mulching,  this  orchard  would  have  been  a  model 
of  health  and  fruitfulness.  Proof  of  this  was 
actually  within  sight  of  the  second  orchard.  A 
third  was  seen  with  a  few  healthy  trees,  the  area 
being  mostly  filled  with  Gooseberries  and  Black 
Currants.  The  bushes  were  planted  rather 
too  closely  for  the  strong  loam  in  which  they 
were  growing ;  they  had  been  kept  scrupulously 
free  of  weeds  and  frequently  scarified  to  oiaintain 
a  loose  surface.  Every  second  year  they  had  a 
dressing  of  very  mixed  manure  made  from  a  couple 
of  pigs  and  the  waste  refuse  of  the  house  and  the 
garden.  Each  alternate  season,  when  other 
manure  cannot  be  spared  for  the  fruit  bushes  and 
trees,  they  are  more  lightly  dressed  with  the  soot 
out  of  the  chimney,  the  ashes  out  of  the  grate  and 
the  charred  refuse  from  the  garden  and  allot- 
ment, and  it  often  seems  that  the  last  dressing 
does  the  most  good.  At  no  period,  however,  are 
the  roots  worried  or  destroyed  by  spade,  fork  or 
cultivation  of  any  sort.  With  the  roots  carefully 
guarded  from  harm,  allured  to  the  surface  and 
liberally  fed  with  suitable  food,  top  growth  is 
sufficiently  strong  and  healthy,  and  trees  and 
bushes  are  models  of  fertility. — I).  T.  F. 


Espalier  versus  wall  trees.  — In  this  garden 
the  difference  in  the  condition  of  Pear  trees  on 
walls  and  those  growing  as  espaliers  is  this  season 
very  marked.  Not  only  are  the  flower- buds  on 
the  latter  far  more  numerous,  but  of  a  much 
bolder,  stouter  character.  This  difference  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  last  season  the  trees  in  both 
positions  bore  equally  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  abnormal  heat  of  last 
autumn,  coming'  just  at  the  time  when  Pear  buds 
were  far  advanced,  unduly  excited  them  instead 
of  allowing  them  gradually  to  mature,  with  the 
result  that  in  the  case  of  many  varieties,  espe- 
cially where  the  trees  occupied  south  or  west 
walls,  those  that  would  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions have  developed  into  fruit-buds  became  in 
the  end  wood-buds,  whilst  the  buds  on  espalier 
trees  subjected  to  a  more  even  temperature  were 
enabled  to  mature  perfectly. — J.  C. 

Pear  Mme.  Millet. — I  have  had  this  Pear 
growing  on  an  east  wall  for  manj-  years,  but  the 
fruit  never  yet  ripened  sufficiently  well  to  be 
worthy  of  the  des-<ert.  It  much  resembles  the 
Winter  Nelis  in  sizj  and  general  appearance — 
indeed,  might  easily  be  taken  for  that  variety.  It 
crops  every  year  without  fail  and  gener.ally  hangs 
on  the  tree  very  late,  coming  in  useful  for  stew- 
ing. It  is  catalogued  as  a  dessert  variety,  but  I 
am  sure  it  will  not  do  to  include  it  in  that  cate- 
gory, at  least  in  midland  and  northern  counties. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  G.\rden  has  grown 
this  Pear  in  the  south,  and  will  kindly  give  his 
opinion  of  it.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  include  these 
sorts  of  Pears  in  catalogues  among  dessert  kinds, 
as  much  disappointment  is  caused  amongst 
planters,  especially  in  small  gardens. — J.  C. 

Ctifcriies  Late  Duke  and  Belle  Magni- 
fique.  —  Late  varieties  of  Cherries  suitable  for 
growing  on  walls  are  none  too  plentiful.  Of 
course  the  well-known  and  fruitful  Morello  is 
very  useful  for  many  purposes,  but  it  is  too  sour 
for  most  palates  when  used  in  tarts,  even  with  the 
addition  of  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  sugar.  Two 
good  late  Cherries  for  cooking  are  Late  Duko  and 
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Belle  Magnificiue.  Tho  former  ripens  up^fairly 
sweet  even  when  jirowing  on  a  north  wall,  and  it 
protected  from  birds  will  hang  for  a  long  time  ;  la 
fact,  with  me  the  fruit  from  a  north  wall  tree  is 
eo.-newhat  later  in  ripening  than  that  of  a  Morello 
growing  by  its  eide.  The  tree  certainly  requires 
lime  to  induce  it  to  fruit,  after  which  it  bears  an- 
nually. Belle  Magnifitiue  somewhat  resembles 
Morello  in  habit  of  growth  and  appearance  of 
fruit,  although  even  on  a  west  wall  it  never  takes 
on  such  a  deep  black  colour.  It  is  also  less  acid 
and  also  very  useful  for  pies.  I  think  this  Cherry 
dees  well  in  the  north,  Mr.  Mclndoe  havmg 
several  times  exhibited  it  in  good  condition  m  the 
autumn.  Anyone  who  is  thinking  of  planting 
Cherries  and  appreciates  late  varieties  would  do 
well  to  give  these  two  sorts  a  place.  If  Late  Duke 
is  planted  where  it  could  receive  a  little  sun,  the 
fruit  would,  I  think,  be  passable  for  dessert  to- 
wards the  end  of  September. — J.  C. 


them  wonderfully,  and  a  systematic  svirface 
manuring  should  be  carried  out  in  all  orchards 
after  the  trees  come  into  bearing.  No  digging 
must  be  permitted  amongst  the  roots  except 
to  remove  suckers,  and  as  digging  amongst 
the  trees  usually  leads  to  the  production 
of  suckers,  we  shall,  if  we  avoid  it  from  the 
start,  have  very  little  of  this  trouble.  Very 
sweet  Plums,  i.e.,  the  best  dessert  varieties,  are 
unsuitable  for  cultivation  as  market  fruit,  except 
in  well-favoured  places,  for  birds,  mice,  wasps 
and  flies  play  sad  havoc  with  these  when  allowed 
to  ripen.  Even  the  fireen  Gages  come  into  the 
market  here  whUe  still  hard  and  flavourless,  and, 
except  for  the  name  they  bear,  they  might  be 
the  worst  variety  in  existence  as  far  as  the  con- 


times  good  enough  for  dessert  ;  in  season  with 
Victoria. 

Pond's  Seedling. — Red,  very  large,  good  bearer 
and  grower ;  mid-September. 

Monarch. — Black,  large,  roundish  oval,  abun- 
dant cropper  and  a  valuable  Plum  :  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Gkand  DncE. — Black,  large  and  good,  healthy 
grower  and  free  cropper  in  any  form  :  October. 

WvEDALE. — Black,  rather  small,  hardy  and 
free-fruiting ;  late  October  and  hangs  well  into 
November.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


Apple  Dachess'  Favourite.— Those  who  re- 
quire an  early  dessert  Apple  of  nice  appearanoe 
and  good  quality  should  give  the  above  a  trial. 
It  is  known  also  under  the  name  of  Duchess  of 


THE  VICTORIA  PLUM. 

The  Plum  here  illustrated  is  probably  the  best 
all-round   variety   we   have,  and   I   think   this 
opinion  of  its  merits  is  general  among  growers. 
Its  (luality  as  a  dessert  Plum  may  not  be  equal 
to  that  of  many  others,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
despised  for  this  purpose  when  well  grown,  but 
it  is  as  a  cooking  Plum  and  for  orchard  culti- 
vation that  it  stands  pre-eminent.     The  spray 
illustrated  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  its  enor- 
mous cropping  powers,  and  such  crops  will  be 
borne  year  after  year,  when  the   springs  have 
been  kind,  for  the  tree  seems  too  robust  to  feel 
much  efl'ect  from  carrying  a  heavy  crop.     As  a 
wall  tree  I  do  not  consider  the  Victoria  to  be  at 
home,  as  it  resents  the  free  use  of  the  knife 
necessary  to  keep  such  trees  within  bounds,  but 
as  a  standard  or  half  standard  in  the  orchard  or 
open  garden  it  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  what  that 
means  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who  have 
seen  it  largely  grown  under  these   conditions. 
Very  little  pruning  is  desirable  at  any   time  as 
the  trees  are  best  let  alone,  except  for  the  stop- 
ping of  a  strong  shoot  here  and  there  during 
summer.     The  trees  will  then  form  fruitful  and 
well-shaped  heads  and  will  not  be  liable  to  the 
"  gumming  "  which  is  so  great  a  source  of  dan- 
ger to  Plums  and  other  stone  fruits.      I  have 
been  told  by  a   reliable   authority  that  he  has 
realised  a  sum  very  little  short  of  £200  per  acre 
from  this  variety,  and  this  should  be  sufficient  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  Plum  as  a  market  fruit. 
The  grower  knew,  of  course,  how  to  place  the 
fruit,  and  probably  did  not  wait  until   it  was 
(lead  ripe  before  marketing  the  crop,  as  Plums 
are  saleable  for   cooking  long  before  they  are 
ripe.      My  own  experience  is  that  well-grown 
Plums  are  always  saleable  at  a  fair  price,  and 
that   most   of   the   gluts   in   the   market   arise 
either   from   bad   samples  gathered  or  shaken 
from  underfed  trees,  or  that,  while  "waiting  for 
a  rise  '  in  the  prices,  the  fruit  has  become  too 
ripe    to     bear     carriage     in     good    condition. 
Directly  Plums  are  forward  enough  for  cooking 
the  trees  should  be  judiciously  lightened   of  a 
good  portion  of  the  crop,  as  this  will  give  the 
remaining    fruit  a  chance  to  finish  in  perfect 
condition.      Plums   are    not   fastidious    in   the 
matter  of  soil,  but  they  undoubtedly  succeed 
best  in  calcareous  loam,  especially  where  this  is 
over-lying  chalk  or  limestone,  for,  in  common 
with  all  stone  fruits,  lime  is  a  necessity  to  the 
Plum  and  must  be  artificially  incorporated  with 
the  soil  if  not  already  present.     The  trees  are 
so  precocious  in  blossoming  that  spring  frosts 
frequently  do  much  damage,  and  no  one  would 
be    wise    in    embarking    on    Plum   culture  for 
profit  in  low-lying  districts  where  spring  frosts 
are  prevalent.     \\  hen  the  trees  are  bearing  a 
heavy  crop  a  good  mulching  of  manure  helps 


Fruiting  branch  p/  Plum  Victoria.     From  a  , 

sumer  would  know.  For  cooking  and  for  sale 
the  varieties  named  below  would  extend  the 
season  to  its  fullest,  and  ihis  is  an  important 
matter.  All  are  well  worthy  of  culture  as  re- 
gards orchard  or  garden  trees.  I  place  them 
in  the  order  of  ripening : — 

Rivers'  E.vrly  Pkulific. — Purple,  medium- 
sized,  nearly  round,  an  excellent  early  variety  ; 
end  of  July. 

The  Czar. — Red,  large,  free-fruiting,  an  excel- 
lent variety  ;  early  August. 

Belle  de  Louvain.— Purple,  very  large  and  a 
grand  cropper,  a  very  fine  Plum.  It  has  an  agree- 
able perfume  ;  end  of  August. 

Vktoria. — Already  described,  bright  red  ;  late 
August  and  early  September. 
I      Belgian  Pukple. — A  heavy  cropper  and  some- 


!i.  •u,jraph  sent    by  Mr.  J.  Henri,  Maid-jiihead. 

Gloucester.  It  is  a  September  fruit,  small,  sweet, 
the  skin  a  glowing  red.  Unlike  some  of  the  early 
summer  Apples,  it  is  less  soft,  more  briskly 
flavoured,  and  keeps  good  till  November.  I  ad- 
vise its  culture  on  account  of  its  free  bearing  and 
nice  appearance,  the  flesh  being  white  and  firm. 
With  me  it  bears  very  heavily  every  other  year, 
and  always  crops  more  or  less  every  season.  If 
bushes  or  dwarf  trees  are  grown,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  thin  when  bearing  so  freely.  I  have  obtained 
the  best  coloured  fruits  from  standard  trees.  lb 
is  excellent  gathered  in  small  quantities  and  eaten 
direct  from  the  tree. — (J.  W. 

Apple  Boyal  Russet.— The  above  is  an  old 

variety,  but  of  specially  good   quality,  and  well 

worth  including  in  all  collections  where  quality 

and  cropping  are  considered.     It  is  one  of  my 

\  favourite  varieties   and  rarely  fails   to  crop.      I 
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also  note  it  does  equally  well  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  with  care  in  gathering  and  stor- 
ing may  be  kept  well  into  the  spring.  It  fruits 
grandly  in  bush  form,  and  grown  on  the  Paradise 
stock  is  wonderfully  prolific.  The  above  differs 
from  many  of  the  Russets  in  size,  being  large  and 
completely  covered  with  a  grey  russet,  the  fruits 
firm  and  when  well  grown  well  flavoured.  This 
variety  does  well  in  light  or  sandy  soil.  It  is  also 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  Large 
Russet.— S.  H.  B. 

Apple  Norfolk  Beaufin. — I  give  this  a  lead- 
ing place  on  account  of  its  keeping  qualities,  and 
as  it  thrives  fairly  well  on  a  thin  soil  resting  upon 
gravel,  it  deserves  more  than  passing  notice. 
The  Alfriston  is  superior  as  regards  size,  and 
never  fails  to  crop  even  in  bad  seasons,  but  does 
not  keep  nearly  so  well  as  the  Beaufin.  Doubt- 
less soil  has  much  to  do  with  keeping,  as  every 
chance  is  given  in  the  way  of  late  gathering  and 
cool  storage.  The  variety  named  above  is  a  nice- 
looking  fruit ;  its  dull  bronzy  red  and  fair  size  are 
in  its  favour.  The  fruits  are  very  firm,  and  when 
left  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible  may  be  kept 
till  May.— G.  Wytiies. 


MANURING   AND   TOP-DEESSING  VINE 

BORDERS. 

In  many  cases  where  the  roots  of  Vines  are  con- 
fined to  outside  borders  the  latter  do  not  receive 
proper  attention  either  as  regards  top-dressing 
or  manuring  with  artificials  or  otherwise.  Of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  exceptions,  and 
all  good  gardeners  pay  special  attention  to  this 
important  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  Vine  borders  which,  to  judge  by  appear- 
ances, had  had  little  labour  bestowed  on  them 
since  the  time  they  were  constructed,  and  which 
accounted  for  the  poor  results  obtained.  In 
some  cases  where  I  have  been  called  in  to  give 
advice  the  Vine  border  has  been  considered  the 
proper  place  on  which  to  grow  annuals,  &c., 
and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the 
owners,  when  this  is  the  case,  that  it  is  a  wrong 
proceeding.  Others,  again,  suppose  that  once  a 
border  is  made  it  should  go  on  for  years,  and 
cannot  understand  the  necessity  of  any  assist- 
ance being  required  in  the  shape  of  artificial 
manure,  lime  or  soot,  or  the  need  of  renewal 
of  the  surface  of  the  border  every  few  years  to 
maintain  the  Vines  in  a  healthy  bearing  con- 
dition. They  forget  that  the  growing  of  plants 
on  the  borders  means  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
also  the  destruction  of  surface  roots  and  the  pre- 
vention of  their  coming  to  the  surface  in  search 
of  food  and  warmth.  Where  the  border  is  not 
utilised  as  a  flower-bed,  many  cannot  understand 
that  the  trampling  of  the  same  causes  the  sur- 
face in  time  to  become  an  inert  mass,  in  which 
the  roots  soon  perish,  and  its  sour  condition 
precludes  others  from  coming  to  the  surface. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  take  this  kind  of 
work  in  hand,  as  the  owners  of  vineries,  for  whom 
these  lines  are  intended,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  start 
their  Vines  into  growth  before  the  middle  of 
this  month.  In  the  first  case  the  advice 
to  all  growers  of  flowers  on  their  Vine  bor- 
ders is  to  discontinue  doing  so  at  once,  and 
the  surface  soil,  which  will  be  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  that  in  a  flower-bed,  should  be  re- 
moved until  roots  are  found.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  the  other 
cases  cited  where  the  surface  soil  needs  renew- 
ing from  the  causes  mentioned. 

For  replacing  the  soil  removed  a  good  sound 
compost  should  be  employed,  the  basis  of  which 
should  be  the  best  loam  obtainable,  the  other 
ingredients,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently, 
being  used  principally  for  peeping  the  soU  open 
and  porous,  with  the  exception  of  the  bone 
meal,  the  object   for  using   which    is  obvious. 


The  loam  should  be  chopped  up  rather  roughly, 
and  to  each  cart-load  of  it  add  two  barrow-loads 
of  old  mortar  rubble,  the  same  quantity  of  wood 
ashes,  and  1  cvvt.  of  bone  meal.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  turning  it  two  or 
three  times.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  to  be 
used,  much  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
Vines.  If  roots  are  plentiful  and  there  is  space 
for  the  soil  without  unduly  raising  the  border, 
5  inches  or  G  inches  will  be  none  too  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  paucity  of 
roots,  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  of  soil  will 
sufHca  for  one  season.  In  all  cases  the  new  soil 
should  be  evenly  spread  and  trodden  firm.  As 
a  final  measure  a  mulch  some  2  inches  or  '.i 
inches  in  thickness  of  short  strawy  manure 
should  be  placed  on  the  surface  to  prevent  a 
too  rapid  evaporation  taking  place  in  the 
summer-time.  If  all  goes  well,  the  new  soil 
will  be  permeated  with  young  roots  by  mid- 
summer, and  to  preserve  these  a  winter  cover- 
ing of  long  litter  or  Bracken  some  8  inches  or 
9  inches  thick  should  'be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  border.  This  covering  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  shutters  and  other  extreme 
measures  should  not  be  resorted  to  for  throw- 
ing ofl'  wet.  Watering,  too,  is  often  neglected, 
and  the  result  of  this  is  a  bad  attack  of 
red  spider,  besides  causing  a  check  to  the 
crop.  When  to  water  is  best  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  border,  and  when 
found  to  be  needed,  suflncient  should  be 
given  to  soak  the  border  throughout.  Partial 
wateiing  does  more  harm  than  good  and  is  very 
misleading,  as  it  causes  the  surface  soil,  and 
perhaps  that  some  little  distance  down,  to  be 
moist  enough,  while  further  on  down  towards  the 
drainage  it  may  be  very  dry.  When  top-dress- 
ing is  unnecessary,  the  surface  of  the  border 
should  be  pricked  up  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep, 
and  this  will  afi'ord  an  opportunity  of  using 
one  of  the  many  Vine  manures  sold  at  the 
present  day,  or  to  give  a  surface  dressing  of 
lime  or  soot.  Whatever  is  used  is  best  spread 
on  the  surface  before  breaking  it  up.  It  will 
then  become  mixed  with  the  soil  and  waste  will 
be  prevented.  Some  Vine  manures  are  better 
suited  for  some  soils  than  others,  and  it  is  always 
a  wise  proceeding  before  ordering  to  give  the 
manufacturer  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  to  be  treated  in  order  that  the  various 
ingredients  may  be  mixed  to  suit  that  particular 
soU.  A.  W. 

BLACKBERRY  CULTURE. 
The  reference  to  this  fruit  by  "J.  R.  T."  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden  reminds  one  that,  although 
the  introduction  of  the  larger  fruiting  varieties  a 
few  years  ago  created  quite  a  sensation,  their 
culture  has  by  no  means  become  general.  No 
doubt  a  good  many  canes  were  planted,  some  of 
them  in  very  unsuitable  places,  people  thinking 
that  Blackberries  would  grow  anywhere  no  matter 
what  the  soil  or  situation.  One  lot  of  Wilson 
Junior  which  came  under  my  own  notice,  and 
which  was  planted  under  the  shade  of  large  trees 
where  not  a  vestige  of  sun  could  reach  them, 
dwindled  away  by  the  end  of  the  first  summer. 
More  experienced  fruit  growers  who  planted  the 
canes  in  a  sunny  position  and  in  good  garden  soil — 
on  kitchen  garden  borders  in  fact — soon  found  out 
that  rampant  Blackberries,  being  far  freer  rooters 
than  Raspberries,  quickly  impoverished  the  soil, 
needing  a  change  of  site  about  every  three  years 
to  prevent  deterioration  ;  and  not  being  able  to 
meet  this  demand  by  reason  of  scarcity  of  ground, 
finally  decided  to  consign  them  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  From  the  fact,  howes'er,  that  Blackberry 
jam,  like  Mulberry,  is  yearly  becoming  more 
popular,  and  the  custom  of  mixing  Blackberries 
with  Apples  for  pies  more  common,  it  is  prob- 
able that  greater  attention  will  be  given  to  them 
in  the  future.     This  might  well  be  done  in  large 


private  gardens,  where  there  is  often  more  ground 
under  the  spade  than  is  really  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  and  the  usual  run  of  bush 
fruits,  and  as  the  outlay  at  first  in  the  purchase  of 
a  stock  of  canes  is  but  a  nominal  one,  and  a  re- 
turn may  be  expected  after  the  first  season's 
growth,  many  gardeners  who  have  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  produca  might  after  satisfying  home 
wants  turn  the  remainder  of  the  fruit  to  good  ac- 
count, especially  when  within  easy  reach  rf  ■  sea- 
side towns,  where  well-grown  and  coloured  fruit  of 
such  varieties  as  Wilson  Junior  would  be  readily 
bought  up,  both  by  the  owners  of  restaurants  and 
ordinary  sea-side  visitors.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  market  gardener  to  grow  this  fruit  for  sale  in 
ordinary  towns  would  not,  I  think,  prove  a  very 
profitable  investment,  as  usually  there  is  a  glut 
during  September  and  the  early  part  of  October, 
brought  in  from  country  districts  by  the  poorer 
classes.  Although  there  is  no  real  comparison 
between  these  samples,  gathered  in  many  instances 
from  the  sides  of  the  dusty  highways,  and  such 
fruit  as  mentioned  above,  jet  the  masses  show 
an  unwillingness  to  pay  the  extra  price  for 
finer  samples,  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
make  it  worth  the  market  gardener's  while  to  grow 
them.  In  regard  to  the  kind  of  soil  best  calculated  to 
ensure  good  crops,  my  experience  is  that  a  medium 
deep  loamy  compost  resting  on  a  porous  subsoil 
is  much  better  than  one  overcharged  with  strong 
farmyard  manure,  which,  especially  if  dug  in  in  a 
solid,  wet  condition,  tends  to  promote  a  gross, 
sappy  growth,  resulting  in  barrenness  equally  as 
much  as  grossness  in  Raspberry  canes.  Crowding 
being  fatal,  the  rows  of  canes  ought  not  to  be 
nearer  each  other  than  4  feet,  the  same  distance 
being  a  good  one  from  plant  to  plant.  The  best 
way  of  training  is  by  means  of  stout  posts  and 
wires,  similar  to  that  commonly  practised  in 
Raspberry  culture,  and  the  canes  may  after  bsing 
duly  shortened  to  8  feet  or  10  feet  lengths,  if  well 
matured,  be  bent  over  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  or 
they  may  be  trained  in  a  perfectly  upright  man- 
ner, only  in  this  case  the  rows  should  be  fully  G 
feet  apart  to  admit  of  sun,  light,  and  air.  Rustic 
stakes  may  be  employed,  as  under  the  old  method 
of  growing  Raspberries,  in  which  three  canes  at 
the  most  will  suffice  for  each  stake,  these  to  be 
secured  at  the  top  only.  The  arched  system  is 
perhaps  the  best,  as  it  induces  an  even  and  strong 
break  of  all  the  lower  eyes.  Not  only  should  cut- 
ting away  the  old  exhausted  canes  be  carried  out 
in  autumn  as  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
but  as  soon  as  spring  growth  is  a  foot  or  so  high 
and  the  best  canes  can  be  discerned  their  numbers 
should  be  at  once  reduced  to  three  or  four  to  each 
stool.  Digging  amongst  the  roots  of  Blackberries 
is  a  ruinous  custom,  as  being,  like  their  near  ally, 
the  Raspberry,  surface  -  rooters,  nouriphment 
should  be  supplied  each  autumn  or  spring  by 
rich  surface  mulchings,  first  raking  off  the  stale 
mulch  of  the  previous  year  and  exposing  the  fibres 
somewhat.  From  three  to  four  years  afterwards, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  freedom  of 
growth,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  destroy  the 
plantation  and  establish  another  in  its  stead.  It 
is  astonishing  to  what  a  large  size  and  fine  ap- 
pearance even  the  common  Blackberry  will  attain 
under  garden  management,  but  from  both  a  pro- 
lific and  quality  point  of  view  Wilson  Junior  is 
far  superior  to  any  other  variety. — J.  C. 

At  p.  148  ''J.  R.  T."  notes  the  value  of 

the  Rlackbsrry  in  gardens.  I  fear  many  gardeners 
were  so  much  annoyed  with  the  behaviour  of 
some  of  the  American  varieties  which  were  sent 
over  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  that  they  have  for  the  past 
few  years  fought  shy  of  Blackberries,  and  rightly 
so,  as  in  my  own  case  they  were  planted  largely 
and  proved  a  total  failure.  I  notice  "J.  B.  T." 
says  the  common  Blackberry  was  growing  and 
doing  well,  being  much  improved  by  culture. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  feel 
sure  much  could  be  done  with  this  plant  by  good 
culture.  The  ordinary  Blackberry,  I  am  pleased 
to  see,  with  good  cultivation  is  not  inferior  in 
size  to  a  good  Raspberry,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to 
cultivate  the  Blackberry  I  am  sure  he  may  do 
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worse  than  give  the  common  variety  a  trial. 
I  did  after  my  failure  with  the  American  kinds, 
and  had  no  reason  to  regret  doing  so.  There  is 
another  equally  good  British  type,  viz.,  Kubus 
laciniatus,  or  the  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry.  In 
my  opinion  the  fruit  lacks  the  flavour  of  the  com- 
mon kind,  and  is  not  so  good  for  eating  from  the 
bushes,  but,  given  good  culture,  it  is  superior  to 
any  American  variety  I  have  grown.  A  few 
years  ago  I  tried  every  one  I  could  find.  These 
two  are  the  best  I  have  grown,  and  now  plants 
can  be  obtained  at  our  fruit  nurseries  at  a 
small  cost ;  they  are  worth  room  if  a  corner  can 
be  devoted  to  them.  I  grow  R.  laciniatus  in  the 
grounds  at  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  and  it  is 
most  attractive,  the  deep  purple  foliage  being  so 
beautiful  in  ^^  he  autumn.  Rubus  phunicolasius 
promises  well.  It  bears  Mulberry-shaped  berries, 
which  are  very  juicy. — G.  W.  S. 

Pruning    newly -planted    fruit   trees. — If 
pruning    is    done  at  all,   I   wouli    lea/e    it   till 


may  then  be  done  when  the  lower  buds  are  well 
started  and  growing  away  freely.  Trees  left  a 
season  unpruned  after  planting  are  less  shapely 
than  those  pruned  at  the  time  named. — VV. 


ESLIKGTON,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

EsLiNGTON  Hall,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Ravensworth,  stands  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
valleys  that  intersect  Northumberland  between 
the  Cheviots  and  the  sea.  It  is  situated  about  3 
miles  from  Whittingham  Station,  and  the  way 
lies  through  a  rich  district,  as  exempli6ed  by  the 
fine  size  of  the  Ash  trees  that  occur  frequently 
in  the  roadside  hedges.  On  entering  the  park 
the  road  curves  along  its  margin,  a  fine  expanse 
of  grass  rising  gradually  and  spreading  away 
on  the  left,  whilst  on  the  right  the  visitor  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  beautiful  grove 


to  show  that  there  is  no  break  or  scarcity  in  the 
season's  round  of  flowers  from  the  time  the  Snow- 
drops open  till  the  la-st  of  the  Starworts  and  hardy 
Sunflowers  fade.  There  is  a  large  flower  garden 
near  the  house,  and  in  this  was  a  varied  selection 
of  hardy,  half-hardy  and  tender  flowers.  We 
noticed  some  of  the  best  :  Tufted  Pansies,  An- 
tirrhinums in  good  .self  colours.  Stocks,  dwarf 
varieties  of  the  herbaceous  Phlox  crowned  with 
great  trusses  of  bloom,  and  the  Vjest  of  the 
tender  flowers  that  are  generally  planted  in  gar- 
dens. A  Calceolaria  named  Crimson  Q>ueen  was 
very  fine  in  this  garden,  making  telling  groups 
of  the  richest  dark  crimson  colour.  The  beds  at 
the  furthest  end  of  this  garden  have  great 
masses  of  Lythrum  salicaria,  and  its  eff'ect  in  the 
distance  as  seen  from  the  house  is  very  good. 
A  bright  border  margining  one  of  the  shrub 
plantations  that  skirt  the  garden  contained  fine 
Hollyhocks,  with  sweet  Scabious,  Phloxes  and 


Eslington  Hall,  Northumberland.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  Worsnop,  Rothbury. 


now,  and  by  fo  doing  the  grower  can  better  i 
judge  how  much  cutting  is  necessary.  My  plan 
18  to  remove  all  useless  spray  and  to  cut  terminal 
shoots,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree  or 
the  variety,  some  kinds  needing  more  pruning 
than  others.  I  certainly  advise  a  certain  amount 
of  pruning  of  trees  at  this  season  if  they  break 
freely  and  are  of  a  fair  size.  In  pruning  I  find  it 
advisable  to  cut  the  lateral  shoots  to  within  three 
eyes  of  the  base  where  they  spring  from,  and  to 
cut  strong  leading  shoots  to  half  their  length,  as 
if  left,  in  a  season  or  two  the  young  trees  present 
an  uneven  appearance,  being  thin  in  places  and 
crowded  in  others.  Of  course,  as  regards  pruning 
fruit  trees  just  planted,  other  means  must  be  taken 
to  get  good  results.  Pruning  may  have  been  done 
earlier,  but  if  the  wood  is  of  a  fair  length  it  ia  a 
simple  matter  when  the  trees  have  broken  later 
on  to  rub  off  any  buds,  and  pruning  of  strong  shoots 


of  trees,  mostly  native.  The  Beeches  are  par- 
ticularly fine,  with  long,  clean,  straight  boles 
of  a  silvery  colour,  and  a  few  Silver  Firs  inter- 
spersed are  also  noteworthy. 

The  first  view  obtained  of  Esliugton  by  this 
approach  is  that  seen  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, which  shows  a  typical  English  house 
set  in  a  pretty  garden  well  backed  up  by  trees. 
A  fosse  or  sunk  wall,  as  seen  in  the  picture, 
j  lies  between  the  garden  and  park,  whilst  the 
I  Aln,  here  a  little  stream, flows  along  in  the  tore- 
ground. 

We  saw  Eslington  on  a  delightful   autumn 

I  day  and   found  the   garden  a  mass  of  colour. 

There  were  groups,  beds,  and  borders  of  all  the 

best  hardy  flowers   of  the  season  in  tlitferent 

aspects  and  positions,  with  plenty  of  evidence 


yellow  Antirrhinums  in  the  front.  Mr.  Oliver 
gives  considerable  attention  to  Hollyhocks  and 
grows  them  well.  In  the  kitchen  garden  we 
saw  a  fine  line  of  them,  all  of  his  own  raising, 
and  the  varieties  were  as  good  as  the  named- 
kinds  that  we  used  to  see  before  the  Hollyhock 
disease  became  such  a  pest.  The  flowers  at 
Eshngton  are  distributed  everywhere.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  a  wall  that 
separates  the  pleasure  ground  from  the  vegetable 
quarters  are  some  admirable  borders  which 
were  particularly  bright  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
with  groups  of  Helianthus  Soleil  d'<  )r.  Dahlias, 
Phloxes,  Japanese  Anemone,  Lobelia  FireHyr 
L.  Queen  Victoria  and  L.  Purple  Emperor,  with 
Begonias  and  the  dehghtful  old  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis  in  the  front. 
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The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  a  favourite  flower, 
and  to  ensure  the  longest  possible  display,  Mr. 
Oliver  grows  it  in  half  a  dozen  different  posi- 
tions. Dahlias  are  well  grown,  and  that  fine 
dark  show  variety  named  Earl  of  Raveosworth 
originated  here  as  a  sport  from  another  kind. 
There  are  not  many  glass  houses,  but  with  the 
limited  conveniences  in  this  respect  excellent 
fruits  and  plants  are  grown,  and  the  same  evi- 
dence of  good  culture  is  apparent  in  the  vege- 
table crops. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

March  10. 

The  meeting  of  Tuesday  last  must  be  considered 
a  record  one  in  the  annals  of  the  R.H.S.  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster.  It  was  a 
truly  marvellous  display.  On  no  previous  occasion 
do  we  remember  to  have  seen  such  an  imposing 
array  representing  every  phase  of  floral  beauty. 
The  present  arrangements  evidently  find  favour 
with  exhibitors.  No  better  proof  could  be  afforded 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  executive  by 
both  trade  and  private  growers.  It  would,  we 
feel  fully  persuaded,  tend  to  the  mutual  edifica- 
tion of  those  who  attend  but  rarely  if  they  were 
to  make  an  effort  to  be  present  at  more  of  these 
meetings.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have  spread 
the  exhibits  over  a  greater  space  the  effect  would 
have  been  still  further  enhanced. 

As  it  was,  the  tables  were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  almost  every  conceivable  floral  product  now 
in  season.  There  was  an  abundance  of  hardy 
spring  flowers,  the  return  of  which  is  ever  wel- 
come. The  Hellebores,  the  Daffodils,  the  Saxi- 
frages, the  Primroses,  and  other  hardy  subjects 
were  presented  by  the  best  known  growers. 
Bulbous  plants  of  the  greenhouse  and  the  warm 
house  were  staged  in  fine  condition,  there  being 
good  numbers  of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  whilst 
the  earlier  of  the  hybrid  Amaryllises  were  also  en 
evidence  also  a  fine  example  of  Calla  Elliottiana. 
Turning  to  florists'  flowers,  the  Cineraria  and  the 
Cyclamen  occupied  the  premier  positions,  both 
being  represented  by  the  finest  possible  strains, 
and  that  in  abundance.  Camellias  were  again 
shown  in  fine  condition,  both  as  plants  in  profuse 
flower  and  as  cut  blooms  also.  Roses,  too,  were 
present  in  considerable  numbers,  some  unusually 
fine  blooms  being  staged,  the  quality  of  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  May  show.  Of 
other  floral  gems  there  were  the  javanico  jasmini- 
florum  hybrids  of  the  Rhododendron,  of  which  a 
boxful  came  from  the  usual  source,  being  marvels 
of  beauty  and  of  the  painstaking  care  of  the  hy- 
bridiser.  Of  Orchids  alone  there  was  a  gorgeous 
display,  and  the  devotee  of  these  popular  flowers 
could  fully  satiate  himself  in  the  exhibits  pre- 
sented by  the  best  known  private  and  trade 
growers.  Dendrobiums,  above  every  other  genus, 
on  this  occasion  held  sway,  and  of  these  the  hy- 
brids were  the  most  conspicuous.  A  truly  re- 
markable advance  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  of  a  few  well- 
known  raisers  and  exhibitors.  These  hybrids, 
both  the  older  and  the  more  recent  kinds,  as 
exhibited  at  this  meeting  betokened  in  an  un- 
mistakable degree  their  proclivities  for  profusion 
of  flowering.  Hybrid  Lwlio-Cattleyas  were  also 
produced,  notably  L.-C.  Doris,  of  a  lovely  shade 
of  apricot,  pointing  to  the  iuHuence  exercised  by 
one  of  its  parents.  Odontoglossums  are  also  com- 
mencing to  appear  in  quantity,  whilst  several 
good  examples  of  Ca'logyne  cristata  and  its  white 
variety  were  staged.  Another  notable  hybrid 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  intensely  deeply-coloured 
Calanthe  Schrccderi  and  in  Cymbidium  Lowio- 
eburneum,  a  hybrid  of  great  beauty. 

The  fruit  and  vegetables  were  naturally  at  this 
season  of  less  importance ;  some  finely  coloured 
Apples,  however,  came  from  Goodwood. 


Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  on  this 
occasion  to 

Cymbidium  Lowio-eburnettm  (C.  Lowianum  x 
C.  eburneum). — A  most  beautiful  hybrid,  and  in 
every  respect  a  worthy  companion  to  C.  eburneo- 
Lowianum,  the  result  of  the  opposite  cross.  In  C. 
Lowio  eburneum  the  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  a  pure  ivory-white,  not  wavy,  as  in  C. 
eburneo-Lowianum.  The  labellura  has  the  same 
arrow-shaped  marking  of  crimson  with  minute 
spots  extended  on  either  side  ;  the  growth  is  dis- 
tinct, being  dwarfer,  whilst  in  colour  the  foliage 
is  of  a  much  deeper  green.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  collection. 

Epidendkum  elegantulum  (E.  Endresio-Wallisi 
X  E.  Wallisi), — A  charming  hybrid  of  dwarf  but 
erect  growth,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich  choco- 
late-brown shade  and  occasional  somewhat  darker 
spottings.  The  lip  is  creamy-yellow,  with  slight 
crimson  touches  and  a  golden  base,  being  com- 
paratively large  and  somewhat  serrated.  It  is  a 
most  distinct  and  unique  hybrid.  From  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

MiLTONiA  Bleuiana  aurea. — A  remarkably 
fine  form  with  large,  bold,  and  well-shaped  flowers 
in  the  way  of  those  of  M.  vexillaria,  but  of  even 
better  outline.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broader, 
whilst  the  lip  is  also  larger,  and  in  colour  pure 
white,  with  a  blotch  at  the  base  of  old  gold  colour, 
and  occasional  pencillings  of  the  same  tint  and 
three  distinct  lines  of  crimson,  which  also  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  otherwise  white  petals,  the 
sepali  being  pure  white.  The  growth  is  robust 
and  the  spikes  of  extra  size.  From  M.  A.  Peetera, 
Brussels. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to  the  following 
plants  :  — 

L.'ELio  Cattleya  Doris  (L.  harpophylla  x  C- 
Trian«),  which  is  a  decided  acquisition,  the 
growth  intermediate,  tending  more  perhaps  to- 
wards C.  Trianie.  The  flowers  also,  as  regards 
size,  incline  in  the  same  direction,  being  nearly  4 
inches  across,  with  the  petals  much  wider  than 
the  sepals.  The  colour  is  a  deep  apricot  tint, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  hybrid  of 
similar  or  allied  origin.  The  lip  is  of  a  pale  buff 
tint,  the  front  portion  marked  with  rosy  crimson. 
From  Messrs.  .7.  Veitch  and  Sons  and  Mr.  Norman 
C.  Cookson,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Zygoi'Etalum  Perrenondi  (Z.  intermedium  x 
Z.  Gautieri). — A  distinct-looking  hybrid,  the  lip 
being  the  most  attractive  feature,  the  colour  a 
deep  purple  with  darker  lines,  the  column  also 
dark  purple,  the  sepals  and  petals  bronzy  green. 
The  spike  bore  five  flowers.     From  Mens.  Peeters. 

Den'dkobium  Dokis  (D.  Leechianum  x  D. 
japonicum).  —  This  beautiful  hybrid  has  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals,  with  the  faintest  possible 
suspicion  of  purple,  the  lip  also  white  with  a  pale 
purplish  crimson  blotch  at  the  base ;  growth 
dwarf.     From  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson. 

Dendrobium  Kenneth  (D.  Bensonfe  x  D. 
McCarthise). — A  distinct  cross,  but  one  from  which 
the  colour  of  the  latter  parent  had  all  but 
vanished.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pure 
pellucidjwhite  and  somewhat  narrow  and  pointed  ; 
the  lip  also  is  white  with  a  maroon-coloured  base, 
the  growth  partaking  of  that  of  D.  Bensonie. 
From  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson. 

Dendrobitm  Cassiope  virginale  (D.  japonicum 
X  D.  nobile  album). — A  very  choice  hybrid  of 
great  purity,  the  flowers  being  of  good  dimen- 
sions, having  the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest 
glistening  white,  the  lip  considerably  elongated, 
with  a  blotch  of  lake  at  the  base.  From  Mr.  N.  C. 
Cookson. 

Den'drobium  Duloea  (Oakwood  var.). — In  which 
the  sef  a'.s  and  petals  were  suffused  with  pale  rosy 
purple  on  a  light  ground  colour,  the  lip  having  a 
dull  crimson  blotch,  surrounded  with  white  and 
an  ou'^er  margin  of  purple.  From  Mr.  N.  C. 
Cjokson. 

DENDaoBiuM  Clio  (D.  splendidissimum  x  D. 
VVardianum). — In  this  hybrid  the  latter  parent 
could  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  labellum,  of 
which  it  partook  in  a  great  measure,  as  also  did 


the  flower  in  size  and  outline.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  suffused  with  bright  rosy  purple,  being 
of  a  darker  tint  towards  the  extremities,  tha  dark 
crimson  blotch  on  the  lip  being  specially  attrac- 
tive.    From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrenca. 

Dendrobidm  specio-Kingiandm. — A  lovely 
little  gem,  with  the  purest  of  white  flowers,  each 
about  1  inch  in  diameter,  on  spikes  7  inches  to 
8  inches  long,  the  only  trace  of  any  colouring 
being  the  lilac-purple  spots  on  the  lip.  This  is 
one  of  the  Queensland  or  New  South  Wales  Den- 
drobes  undoubtedly,  and  occupies  in  its  genus  a 
similar  position  to  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  in 
its  genus.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Cattleya  Tkian.e  Crawshayana.— a  fine  form 
of  this  species,  with  a  soft  rosy  suffusion  over  the 
petals  and  sepals,  the  former  being  of  consider- 
able depth.  The  lip  is  of  a  bright  velvety  crim- 
son, with  old  gold  in  the  throat,  the  plant  being 
also  a  vigorous  one.  From  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Dendro-. 
bium  Kingianum,  a  species  of  dwarf  growth,  with- 
small  rosy  purple  flowers  produced  in  profusion  r 
from  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham  ; 
and  Dendrobium  glomeriflorum,  a  spaoies  with 
stout  peeudo- bulbs  and  small,  round  clusters  of 
flowers  closely  packed  together ;  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart  ,  was  awarded  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  a  finely-arranged  group,  pro- 
minent amongst  the  many  rare  things  being  a  fine 
specimen  of  Brassio-Cattleya  (L.tlia)  Lindleyana, 
a  natural  hybrid  between  Brassavola  tuberculata 
and  Cattleya  intermedia.  This  plant  carried 
twelve  flowers  ;  sepals  and  petals  white,  lip  white, 
with  a  broad  band  of  rose-pink  at  the  apex. 
There  was  also  a  fine  lot  of  hybrid  Dendrobiums, 
including  D.  melanodiscus,  D.  m.  var.  Rainbow, 
having  broader  segments  and  a  brighter  band  of 
yellow  round  the  disc  ;  D.  Thalia  (Ainsworthi  x 
nobile  nobilius)  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  D.  euosmum 
leucopterum,  laden  with  white  and  rose-purple 
sweet-scented  flowers ;  Camaridium  Lawrence- 
anum,  sepals  and  petals  white,  barred  with  violet ; 
Cattleya  Thetis,  a  hybrid  between  C.  exoniensis  and 
L.  albo-marginata  ;  Cypripedium  barbato-bellatu- 
lum  (barbatum  Warneri  x  bellatulum),  a  very 
pretty  hybrid  ;  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum, 
with  three  fine  spikes,  the  reverse  cross  called 
Lowi  eburneum  and  a  fine  plant  of  Miltonia 
Bleuana  nobilior  with  two  spikes  carrying  six 
flowers  each.  Mr.  T.  Statter  also  received  a 
silver  Flora  medal  for  a  grand  group  consisting 
principally  of  well-flowered  Dendrobiums.  Con- 
spicuous amongst  them  were  D.  Schneiderianum, 
with  white  tinted  rose  sepals  and  petals,  lip  white, 
with  a  large  yellow  disc,  and  a  fine  plant  of  D. 
splendidissimum  grandiflorum.  D.  nobile  Amesi*, 
sepals  and  petals  white,  disc  maroon-purple  ;  a 
well-flowered  plant  of  D.  nobile  nobilius,  and  the 
distinct  Cypripedium  southgatense  (bellatulum  x 
Harrisianum)  were  also  shown  here.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  were  given  a  silver  Flora  medal 
for  a  large  group,  amongst  which  were  some  well 
flowered  small  plants  of  D.  splendidissimum 
grandiflorum,  D.  Cybele  nobilius  {much  deeper  in 
colour  than  the  type),  several  plants  of  Cymbidium 
eburneo-Lowianum,  with  creamy  white  sepals 
and  petals  and  purple-tipped  labellum.  A 
fine  mass  of  Ctelogyne  cristata  alba,  Dendrobium 
Ainsworthi  intertextum,  L:elia  cinnabarina,  with 
six  spikes  ;  several  well-grown  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum Edwardi  ;  Dendrobium  atro  -  viola- 
ceum,  with  four  spikes  of  flowers  ;  and  D. 
.Eneas,  a  hybrid  between  D.  japonicum  and 
D.  crystallinum,  were  also  included.  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Co.  received  a  silver  Bank- 
sian  medal  for  a  group  containing  among  other 
things  Cattleya  Trianie  alba,  Dendrobium  Don- 
nesia;,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  lip 
white,  with  lemon  base ;  a  variety  of  Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei  with  fifty  flowers,  and  Phajus 
Martha,  cream  sepals  and  petals,  lip  rose  shaded 
with  brown  in  front,  lined  with  yellow  and  dark 
brown  in  the  upper  parts.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a 
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group  In  which  were  some  well  flowered  plants  and 
varieties  of  Dendrobium  craseinode,  1).  Findley- 
anum,  D  Wardianum  and  others  ;  also  some  of  the 
finest  frrown  plants  of  Miltonia  Roezli  and  its  va- 
riety alba  we  have  seen.  CattleyaTriamc  Lowiana, 
a  distinct  variety  with  bfautiful  mottled  sepals 
and  petals  and  a  bright  crimson  lip,  an  exception- 
ally dark  variety  of  Cy))rip£dium  Olenus,  and  some 
fine  spikes  of  Odontogloseum  crispum  were  also 
sent.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  had  some  well 
flowered  Dendrobiums.  Amongst  them  were  D. 
nobile  Cypheri  with  some  hundreds  of  flowers,  a 
light  form  with  rose-tinted  sepals  and  petals  ;  D. 
Ainsworthi  (Cypher's  variety),  a  distinct  form, 
splendidly  flowered ;  D.  rubens  (Leechianum  x 
nobile  nobilius\  a  fine  hybrid  with  large  droop- 
ing flowers ;  an  exceptionally  large  flowered  variety 
of  D.  n.  Cooksoni,  and  several  fine  Epidendrums. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Baron  Schrader  received  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  his  hybrid  Calanthe  Baron  Schroder, 
represented  by  a  light  and  a  dark  form,  each  spike 
being  upwards  of  4  feet  long.  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  V'eitchi,  with  nine  flowers,  sepals, 
petals  and  lip  white,  thickly  spotted  with  violet ; 
0.  crispum  var.  Rex,  a  beautiful  round  flower, 
rose,  tinted  and  spotted  with  large  brown  blotches ; 
two  fine  spikes  of  O.  coronarium  and  the  rare  On- 
oidium  Brunleesianum,  with  yellow  sepals  and 
petals  and  dark  blotch  on  centre  of  the  lip.  were 
also  very  fine.  Mr.  Vanner,  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst,  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal 
for  a  group  consisting  principally  of  Odontogloe- 
Bom  crispum  in  variety,  a  pretty  plant  of  Ca'logyne 
cristata  Lemoniana,  Cymbidium  ehurneo-Lowia- 
num,  Phajus  Cooksoni  and  various  Dendrobiums. 
Mr.  Winn,  Selly  Hill,  Birmingham,  sent  a  fine 
group  of  home-raised  Dendrobiums,  which  did  not 
appear  to  differ  materially  from  forms  of  1).  Ains- 
worthi, and  varieties  of  D.  splcndidissimum.  The 
plants  were  well  grown  and  flowering  freely. 
Dendrobium  aspersum  is  a  hybrid  between  D. 
Wardianum  and  D.  aureum,  with  cream  sepals 
and  petals  tipped  with  rose,  the  lip  flattened  and 
showing  the  character  of  the  two  parents. 
Silver  Banksian  medal.  Sir  F.  Wigan  sent  a 
grand  specimen  of  Miltonia  Roezli  splendens  with 
five  flower-spikes,  Cadogyne  sparsa  with  ten 
spikes,  and  the  new  hybrid  Dendrobium  Wigana;' 
(nobile  x  signatum),  sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow 
tinted  rose,  lip  pale  yellow,  with  a  maroon  disc, 
and  a  specially  dark  form  of  Cypripedium  Perseus. 
M.  Peeters,  Brussels,  sent  four  varieties  of  Mil- 
tonia Bleuana.  M.  Bleuana  nobilior  was  one  of  the 
finest ;  sepals  and  petals  white,  tinted  with  rose  ; 
lip  white,  with  brown  disc.  The  green  Cypripe- 
dium Harrisianum  virescens  was  also  included  in 
this  group.  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures  sent  a  new  hy- 
brid Cypripedium  named  Wottoni.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  bright  rose,  margined  with  white,  with 
numerous  green  veins  towards  the  centre ;  the 
petals  rose,  slightly  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  lip 
deep  purple.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  C.  callo- 
sum  and  C.  bellatulum.  C.  Winnianum  also  came 
from  the  same  exhibitor.  Mr.  Lucao,  Horsham, 
sent  Dendrobium  Kingianum,  a  distinct  cool 
house  species,  with  rose  sepals  and  petals ;  lip 
rose,  shading  to  purple,  and  a  fine  spike  of  Cyrto- 
podium  punctatum.  Mr.  N.  Cookson  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  his  home-raised  hybrid  Dendrobiums, 
one  of  the  best  being  D.  Harold  (D.  Findleyanum 
><  D.  Liniiwianum).  Mr.  E.  Ashworth  sent  a 
Dendrobium,  a  hybrid  between  D.  Findleyanum 
and  D.  Wardianum.  Mr.  G.  W.  Row,  Claremont 
Drive,  Timperley,  sent  a  fine  specimen  Dendro- 
bium nobile  var.  Amesia.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley, 
Fordingbridge,  sent  dark  and  light  forms  of 
Cattleya  Triana;.  Mr.  E.  de  Quincey,  Chisle- 
hurst, sent  Cattleya  Trian:v  (Quincey's  variety), 
with  light  ro.=c  sepals  and  petals  and  dark  lip 
Mr.  W.  Bull  fcnt  some  fine  forms  of  Lycaste 
Skinncri,  including  a  good  shaped  variety  of  L.  S. 
alba.  Mr.  Ellis,  Dorking,  sent  a  fine  specimen 
Oilogyno  cristata  alba.  Mr.  P.  Ralli,  Ashtead, 
sent  a  distinct  Sobralia  named  S  liliastrum,  a 
small  sulphur  yellow-coloured  variety  with  Haw- 
thorn scentee'.  flowers,  and  a  dark  form  of  Odon- 
toglossum  Rossi  majus. 


Floral  Committee. 

The  awards  of  this  body  were  as  follows.  First- 
class  certificates  were  given  to — 

Asr.iR.\ous  Si'RE.NOKRi,  another  of  the  South 
African  forms  and  of  very  distinct  character, 
having  the  leaves  of  considerable  length  (1  inch 
to  IJ  inches),  the  entire  plant  at  a  distance  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  scandent  Acacias  ; 
the  growth  is  of  considerable  length  and  of  a  rich 
green  colour.  This  plant  will  form  an  aciiuisition 
to  its  already  popular  genus.  By  its  style  of 
growth  it  will  no  doubt  develop  into  a  most  ser- 
viceable furnishing  plant.  Fiom  Mr.  Bennett 
Pile,  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

Sa.\ike.4c;a  (Mkgasea)  Stbachevi,  to  which  the 
present  award  might  well  have  been  given  ere 
this.  Its  dense  clusters  of  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced, being  of  rather  drooping  habit,  the  indi- 
vidual blossoms  large  and  the  trusses  somewhat 
drooping  ;  the  colour  is  a  soft  blush-pink.  As  a 
plant  to  grow  in  cold  frames  it  should  be  a  decided 
acquisition.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Lachenalia  Cawston  Gem,  a  form  no  doubt  of 
L.  tricolor,  but  of  much  greater  vigour  and  with 
considerably  elongated  flower-spikes,  bearing 
nearly  or  cjuite  a  dozen  blooms  on  each ;  the  colour 
also  is  deeper  and  the  flowers  larger.  A  plate  of 
this  appeared  in  The  Garden  of  September  29, 
1S94.  From  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  junr.,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

CrpKESsus  Lawsoniana  filifera,  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  decidedly  graceful  form  of  this  most 
variable  species.  The  growth  is  drooping,  and 
this  plant  should  form  an  acquisition  to  the  Coni- 
ferne.  The  colour  is  also  of  a  deep  green.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Saxifraga  oi'PosiTiKC'LiA  MAJOR,  a  very  com- 
pact growing  plant,  and  one  of  great  value  in  the 
rock  garden.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duceci,  are  of  a  deep  rosy  purple  tint  and  each 
fully  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son. 

Amaryllis  Lady  Winifred  Gore,  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  the  dark  coloured  hybrids,  the  colour  being 
deep  crimson,  with  very  distinct  darker  lines  at 
the  base  of  each  petal  ;  the  flowers  are  of  great 
substance  also  and  of  full  size.  From  Mr.  W.  F. 
Smith,  Greenlands,  Henley  on-Thames. 

From  Messrs.  V'eitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  came  a 
large  group  of  Cyclamens.  A  good  variety  was  C. 
giganteum  magnificum,  white,  with  blush-tinted 
edges,  a  flower  of  good  form  ;  C.  rubrum,  deep 
crimson,  was  very  showy,  and  particularly  beau- 
tiful was  Charming  Bride,  pure  white  (silver 
Flora).  This  firm  also  staged  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  shrubs,  comprising  Senecio  compactus, 
S.  Greyi,  S.  rotundifolius,  Pittosporum  rigidum, 
Andromeda  japonica,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
flowers  ;  Aucuba  japonica,  thickly  berried  ; 
Amygdalus  persica  magnifica,  with  pretty  bright 
crimson  blossoms  ;  Loropetalum  sinense,  a  very 
graceful  shrub ;  Olearia  nitida,  Pseudopanaxcrassi- 
folium  and  P.  ferox.  There  was  also  a  box  of 
the  beautiful  javanico-jasminiflorum  hybrid  Rho- 
dodendrons and  some  good  Amaryllises,  among 
which  we  noticed  Prospero  and  Brutus,  a  large 
showy  scarlet.  The  blue  Primroses  were  again 
shown  (silver  Banksian).  Nice  groups  of  Cycla- 
men were  sent  from  the  Church  Road  Nursery 
Co.,  Hanwell  (silver  Banksian),  and  from  Major 
Joicey,  of  Ascot  (silver  Banksian).  From  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  came  an  extensive 
and  good  collection  of  Cinerarias,  all  well  grown, 
healthy  plants.  The  best  kinds  were  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, a  fine  purple;  March  Past,  rich  crimson; 
Delicata,  beautiful  rosy  pink  ;  Crimson  Velvet, 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  deep  lilac,  and  Miss  Sybil 
M.ay,  white,  flecked  with  lilac  (silver  Banksian). 
Mr.  John  R.  Box,  of  Croydon,  also  staged  an  ex- 
cellent and  very  efl'ective  collection  of  Cinerarias, 
with  flowers  of  good  size,  the  plants  not  exces- 
sively large  (silver  Banksian).  A  particularly 
meritorious  exhibit  was  the  group  of  Cinerarias 
from  Meeare.  J.  James  and  Son,  of  Slough.     The 


plants  were  all  very  small  and  compact,  the  flowers 
large  and  brilliantly  coloured  (silver  Banksian). 

Mr.  Thomas  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tot- 
tenham, staged  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of 
hardy   plants,   comprising   Narcissus   moschatue, 
pure  white  ;   N.   obvallaris,   a   very  symmetrical 
flower  ;  Narcissus  nanus,  N.  Golden  Spur,  a  good, 
large  variety  ;  the  well-known  and  beautiful  Hore- 
fieldi,  N.  Sir  Watkin,  N.  Barii  conspicuus,  with 
its  bright  orange-red  corona ;  Draba  lasiooarpa,  a 
pretty  alpine  plant  with  tiny  yellow  flowers  ;  the 
dull  purple  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  Iris,  Primula  and   Saxifrage  (silver  Bank- 
sian).    Messrs.    Paul    and    Son,    Old    Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,   staged   a  miscellaneous  collection    of 
flowering  plants,  among  which  Daphne  purpurea 
made  its  presence  known   by   its   strong    sweet 
scent.     There  were   large  masses   of  Helleborua 
colchicus  coccineue  and   H.  caucasicus  punctatus, 
and  the  pretty  Hepaticas  were  represented  by  H. 
triloba,  H.  triloba  BarlowiandH.  variabilis.    The 
curiousScopoliaHladnickiana.with  yellow  bell-like 
flowers  enclosed  in  or  breaking  from  their  sheaths 
of  green  leaves  ;  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  an  effec- 
tive little  pink   flower;  S.    luteo-purpurea,    fine 
spikes  of  Solomon's  Seal,  and  a  beautiful  lot  of 
Megasea  Stracheji  were  noticeable.     There  was 
also   a    box    of  delicately   tinted   Polyantha   and 
other   Roses,   including  Perle  d'Or,  Mignonette, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Mofchata  alba,  and  York  and 
Lancaster  (silver    Banksian).      A  very  delightful 
feature  of  the  show  was  a  collection  of  cut  Rcse 
blooms  from  Mr.  George  Mount,  of  Canterbury, 
every  flower  almcst  perfect  in  form  and  condition. 
The  finest  were  perhaps  Anna  Olivier,  The  Bride, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Cleopatra, 
Niphetos.  La  France  and  Innocente  Pirola  (silver 
Flora).     Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest 
Hill,  staged  a  pretty  group  of  stove  and  green- 
house   plants.      We     noticed     especially    Cala- 
dium     Comte     de     Germiny,     C     Jules     Dicot, 
C.    Louis    Van     Houtte,    and    C.    Souvenir    de 
Madame  Bernard.     There  were  also  good  plants 
of    Draca'na    Lord    Wolseley,    Croton   Countess, 
C.    superbus,    the    Tree   P.-eonies    Comete     and 
Leopold!,  Boronia  megastigma,  and  some  plants  of 
Epacris   « hich  were   one   mass  of   bloom    (silver 
Banksian).     Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son  seLt 
a  highly  attractive  group  of  spring  flowers,  com- 
prising Tulips  and   Hyacinths  in   first-class  ccn- 
dition.  The  former  included  Ophir  d'Or,  a  splendid 
yellow  ;    Mars,   bright   red  ;    Nelly,    white  ;    and 
Proserpine,  deep  rose.      Of  the   Hyacinths,  the 
best  were  Czar  Peter,   light  blue  :    I'lnnocence, 
white;     Blondin,    light     blue;     Grand    Master, 
shaded  blue  ;  Moreno,  rosy  pink  ;  City  of  Haar- 
lem, light  buff;  La  Grandesse,  a  fine  white;  Lord 
Macaulay,  deep  pink  ;  Lord  Salisbury,  light  blue  ; 
King  Cole,  very  dark  blue  ;  and  The  Sultan,  rich 
blue  (silver-gilt  Banksian).     There  was  also  from 
this    firm   a    group    of    miscellaneous    flowering 
plants,  among  which  were  two  fine  new  Violets, 
The  Californian  and  Princess  Beatrice,  and  some 
varieties   of    Hepatica  and    Saxifrage.      Messrs. 
Cutbush  also  staged  a  delightful  group  of  flower- 
ing   shrubs,   including   the    soft    yellow  Acacia 
Drummondi,   a  pale    pink   variety  of    flowering 
Currant,  some  graceful  Laburnums,  white  Lilacs, 
several  plants   of  richly  coloured  Azalea   mollis, 
the  delicately-scented   Boronia  megastigma  and 
B.   serrulata,  a  very  bright  little  flower  (silver- 
gilt  Banksian).      Messrs.   Barr  and   Son  sent  a 
collection  of  hardy  flowers,  with  some  pretty  dwarf 
Cyclamens— C.    ibericum   rubrum,   C.    i.  Atkinsi 
and  C.  i.  rcseum  ;    a  nice  lot  of  Iris  reticulata, 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia  splendens,  with  large  pink 
blooms,  S.  Boydi  alba,  S.  apiculata,  pale  yellow; 
S.  Burseriana,  with  star-like,  white  flowers  ;  the 
dainty  Tulipa    biflora    and    T.    violacea,   and  a 
very  representative  collection  of  Hellebores  (bronze 
Banksian).     Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  staged  a  nice  group  of  decorative 
plants,  including  Caladium  Charlemagne,   C.  Ra- 
cine,  and   several   plants  of   Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine   (bronze    Banksian).     A   fine    group   of 
Camellias  came  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son, 
of  Waltham  Cross.     There  were  beautiful  well- 
flowered  plants  of  C.  H.  Hovey,  a  rich  crimson  ; 
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Marchioness  of  Exeter,  bright  pink  ;  Beauty  of 
-Waltham,  pale  blush  ;  Alba  plena  ;  Conspicua,  a 
eemi-double :  Countess  of  Hainault,  light  rosy 
pink  ;  Fimbriata  ;  and  Prardino  Santarelli,  bright 
red  and  white.  Of  the  cut  blooms,  I'Avenir  was 
good,  also  Countess  of  Derby,  soft  rose  ;  Princess 
Charlotte,  pure  white  ;  Alba  plena  and  Beatti 
rosea  (silver  gilt  Flora).  A  large  group  of  Cycla- 
mens came  from  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Osterley  Park 
(silver  Banksian).  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
staged  an  interesting  group  of  6ne-foliaged  plants, 
consisting  chieBy  of  Palms.  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill  Nurseries,  sent  a  fine 
plant  of  Andromeda  japonica  in  flower.  From  the 
Baroness  BurdettCoutts,  Highgate,  came  plants 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  a  pink  variety, 
wibh  good,  rich  foliage.  A  very  fine  plant  of  Calla 
EUiottiana,  a  handsome  variety  with  .a  rich  yel- 
low flower  and  beautifully  mottled  foliage,  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turher,  of  Slough.  This  was 
figured  in  The  Garden  of  November  24,  1894. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee,  though  not 
60  numerous  as  on  the  last  occasion,  were  equally 
interesting. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  :— 

Apple  Blde  Pearmain. — This  was  given  an 
award  of  merit  a  couple  of  years  ago.  It  is  a  very 
fine  late  Apple,  large,  round,  streaked  with  dark 
purple,  with  a  blush  bloom.  It  is  very  firm  and 
the  tree  crops  freely.     From  the  society's  garden. 

Cdoumber  FROiiMORE  PROLIFIC. — A  cross  be- 
tween Rochford's  Market  Favourite  and  Lockie's 
Perfection.  It  is  a  white  spined,  smooth  fruit, 
with  very  little  neck  and  of  first-rate  quality. 
From  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frog- 
more. 

Cucumber  Marvel. — This  is  a  cross  between 
Improved  Telegraph  and  Lockie's  Perfection  ; 
fruit  small,  produced  in  great  abundance,  of  good 
shape,  and  a  deep  green  colour  with  few  spines. 
It  was  shown  growing  on  plants  in  14  inch  pots. 
From  Mr.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apple  Goodwood  Pippin,  a  very  nice  fruit, 
somewhat  like  Blenheim  Orange  in  colour  and 
size,  but  more  conical  and  with  a  smaller  eye.  It 
is  of  a  brisk,  pleasant  flavour.  From  Mr.  Parker, 
Goodwood,  Chichester. 

Mr.  Parker,  Goodwood,  staged  a  meritorious 
collection  of  Apples  (thirty  varieties)  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation.  The  dishes  of  Northern 
Greening,  Gloria  Mundi  and  Alfriston  were  very 
good.  There  were  aleo  good  examples  of  Cox's 
Pomona,  Blenheim  Orange,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  M^re 
de  Manage,  French  Crab,  Manchester  Pippin, 
Bibgton  and  Cox's  Orange,  with  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Cockle  Pippin  and 
Russets  in  variety  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
Parker  also  sent  another  seedling  Apple  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  named  above,  but  considered  to  be 
too  much  like  a  good  Blenheim.  Mr.  O.  Thomas 
sent  Apple  Royal  Late  Cooking,  a  vai  iety  given  an 
award  of  merit  at  a  previous  meeting  ;  this  was 
staged  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Watkins,  Hereford, 
also  sent  a  promising  seedling,  but  over-ripe. 
From  the  society's  gardens  was  sent  an  excellent 
late  unnamed  Pear,  somewhat  resembling  Olivier 
des  Serres  in  appearance  and  of  first-rate  quality. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Clayton  Nurseries,  Hassocks,  Sussex, 
sent  a  few  plants  in  pota  of  the  new  Stevens' 
Wonder  Strawberry,  the  plants  laden  with  fruit, 
which  lacked  colour  and  finish.  Mr.  Wythes, 
Syon  Gardens,  Brentford,  sent  good  Asparagus 
cut  from  beds  in  the  open,  forced  with  leaves,  and 
a.new  seedling  Kale,  a  very  hardy  sprouting  va- 
riety, a  dwarf  grower  and  of  good  quality.  It  is 
a  cross  between  Asparagus  Kale  and  Cottager's 
Kale,  and  was  asked  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick. 
Messrs.  Barr,  Covent  Garden,  sent  a  collection  of 
garnishing  Borecoles  in  various  colours. 


The   lecture  on   Melons,  by  Mr.  J.   Barkham, 
did  not  attract   many   visitors.      There  was  no 


discussion  of  any  kind.  The  Melon,  he  said, 
did  well  in  his  locality  (the  Isle  of  Wight)  ; 
in  fact,  he  had  grown  plants  in  the  open.  The 
fruits  set  freely,  but  did  not  ripen  well,  the 
season  being  too  short.  For  indoor  culture 
he  advised  Beech  leaves  and  stable  manure  in 
equal  proportions.  To  get  Melons  early  it  was 
necessary  to  sow  in  January  in  small  pots,  and  he 
advised  leaf  soil  in  the  compost,  with  silver  sand 
round  the  seeds.  The  leaf  soil  allowed  the  tender 
roots  to  push  out  freely,  and  the  sand  prevented 
the  seed  decaying  when  sown  so  early  in  the  year. 
He  then  went  into  details  of  potting  on,  growing 
near  the  glass,  and  planting  out,  advising  as  the 
best  compost  the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture,  cut 
and  stacked  six  months  previously.  He  advised 
a  space  of  3  feet  between  the  plants,  and  went 
into  details  as  to  stopping  and  setting  the  fruit. 
He  advised  going  over  the  plants  when  in  active 
growth,  cutting  away  ueelef  s  growths  twice  or  more 
weekly.  He  recommended  the  giving  of  liquid  ma- 
nure with  cow  manure  as  atop-dressing,  ako  to  omit 
any  kind  of  manure  in  the  compost.  Syringe  the 
plants  twice  daily,  and  if  possible  keep  the  foli- 
age good  to  the  last.  Seed  should  be  sown  fort- 
nightly to  get  good  plants  for  succession  crops. 
For  red  spider  he  advised  sulphur  in  a  liquid 
form,  syringing  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
doing  this  at  intervals.  For  black  fly  he  advised 
fumigation  ;  for  canker,  powdered  charcoal  and 
fresh  lime  he  had  found  useful,  but  he  thought 
newly-slaked  lime  the  best  remedy  of  all.  He 
gave  a  list  of  prices  he  had  obtained  for  Melons, 
and  stated  they  sold  well. 


Boyal    Botanic    Society    of    Lou  don. --It 

seems  not  to  be  generally  known  that  gardeners 
of  Fellows  of  the  society  can  obtain  free  admis- 
sion to  any  of  the  exhibitions  held  at  the  Gardens, 
between  the  hours  of  six  and  ten  in  the  morning, 
before  the  judges  go  round,  by  an  application  from 
the  Fellow  or  member  to  the  secretary  at  the 
Gardens,  when  passes  will  at  once  be  forwarded. 
The  first  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday  next,  the  ISth,  and  as,  owing 
to  the  bright  warm  weather  we  have  had,  many 
flowers  are  abnormally  early,  a  more  than  usually 
varied  show  is  anticipated. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Galanthus  Elwesi  ochrospeilus. — This  is  a 
very  distinct  form,  and  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  colour  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  of  a  distinct 
yellowish  hue.  For  this  reason  it  is  at  least  in- 
teresting, though,  to  our  mind,  a  Snowdrop 
should  ever  be  an  emblem  of  purity. 

Beschorneria  Decosteriana. — This  distinct- 
looking  plant  is  now  in  flower  in  the  succulent 
house  at  Kew.  The  flowers,  produced  on  a 
branching  panicle  some  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  length, 
are  of  a  greenish  hue  suffused  with  red,  the  plant 
attaining  to  fully  6  feet  or  8  feet  high.  Native  of 
Mexico. 

Saxifraga  Mayli.  — A  very  fine  example  of 
this  was  noted  in  Messrs.  Paul's  exhibit  on  Wed- 
nesday last  at  Westminster.  It  seems  almost 
intermediate  in  character  between  S.  sancta  and 
S.  luteo-purpurea,  with  something  of  the  size  of 
the  latter  in  its  flowers,  and  forming  a  good  suc- 
cession to  it. 

Scilla  sibirica  alba. — This  is  a  pure  white 
form  of  the  well-known  blue  Squill,  apparently 
possessing  the  same  sturdy  character  as  the  type. 
At  present  the  plant  is  somewhat  scarce,  though 
no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  forthcoming  in  greater 
numbers.  Grown  together  in  a  large  group  in  the 
rock  garden  the  two  forms  are  very  pleasing  and 
effective. 

Begonia  pruinata.  —  A  distinct  winter- 
flowering  species,  having  short,  thick,  smooth, 
fleshy  stems  and  ovate  peltate  leaves  that  have  a 
smooth,  glaucous  surface.  The  flowers  are  white, 
not  large,  but  rather  numerous,  and  produced  in  1 


dense  forked  branches  or  cymes.  The  plant  is 
not  often  seen,  and  is  worth  more  attention. 
Native  of  Central  America. 

Paintings  of  flowers. — Mr.  A.  F.  Hayward, 
who  is  so  successful  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
flower  painting,  is  having  an  exhibition  of  his  recent 
work  at  Vokin's  galleiy.  Baker  Street,  on  March 
19,  20  and  21.  Some  of  our  readers  who  care  for 
flower  painting  may  wish  to  see  it.  Faithful 
work  in  flower  painting  is  far  from  common  and 
deserves  encouragement. 

Xachenelia  aurea  gigantea. — Some  very 
fine  cut  spikes  of  this  were  contributed  to  last 
Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham.  The  increased  size  of  the 
individual  bloseoms,  as  well  as  the  handsome 
spikes  on  which  they  are  produced,  fully  justify 
the  varietal  distinction.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
worthy  addition  to  an  already  charming  race  of 
plants. 

Erica  cainea. — This  is  always  a  safe  plant  for 
winter  gardening,  either  for  margins  of  beds  or 
for  associating  with  such  things  as  Andromedas. 
We  have  seen  it  repeatedly  of  late  with  its  tiny 
blossoms  and  buds.  There  are  many  places  in 
the  garden  admirably  suited  to  the  hardy  Heaths, 
such  as  the  margin  of  a  bank  of  Rhododendrons. 
In  such  a  place  it  is  ture  to  be  quite  happy  and 
find  soil  and  situation  alike  congenial. 

Galantbus  viridescens. — Compared  with  the 
purer  and  nobler  forms  of  this  charming  race  of 
plants,  this  is  always  wanting,  and  seems  rather  to 
suggest  an  enfeebled  form  of  the  common  Snow- 
drop than  aught  else.  It  is  curious  and  possibly 
interesting  in  the  collection  of  a  botanic  garden, 
but  for  real  decorative  value  in  the  garden,  it  can- 
not in  the  least  compare  with  the  Snowdrops  to 
which  we  have  recently  directed  attention. 

Colcb.icum  montanum. — We  have  recently 
seen  both  at  Kew  and  at  Messrs.  Barr's  grounds  at 
Long  Ditton  flowering  examples  of  this  rather 
rare  species.  The  flowers,  which  appear  four  or 
five  in  a  cluster,  are  erect  and  faintly  tinted  with 
rose-lilac.  It  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  plant,  the 
flowers  appearing  with  those  of  the  earliest  of  the 
dwarf  bulbous  plants,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Snow- 
flake,  Chionodoxa,  &c. ,  and  therefore  most  welcome 
from  the  early -flowering  point  of  view  alone. 

Saxifraga  (Megasea)  Stracheyi. — A  lovely 
pan  of  this  fine  plant  was  included  in  Messrs. 
Paul's  exhibit  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  gem  of  the  early  forms  of  this  race,  and  for 
the  cool  conservatory  or  winter  garden  would  be 
valuable.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is 
not  always  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  and  only 
reaches  perfection  when  accorded  flight  protection 
during  the  winter  in  frames  or  the  like. 

Cyrtavthus  lutescens.  —  This  interesting 
amaryllidaceous  plant  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew. 
The  pale  yellow  blossoms  number  about  four  or 
five  in  each  scape,  somewhat  tubular  in  outline, 
and  each  nearly  2  inches  long.  The  scape  is 
about  12  inches  high  from  the  pot,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether a  pretty  as  well  as  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  requiring  con- 
ditions in  this  respect  similar  to  the  Hitmanthus. 
A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Begonia  scabnda. — This  is  a  tall  species, 
almost  shrub-like  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  the 
general  spread  of  its  stems.  On  account  of  its 
distinct  habit,  however,  it  is  well  suited  for  plant- 
ing on  the  large  rockwork  in  the  warm  conserva- 
tory or  similar  place,  where  its  free-flowering 
character  may  be  seen.  The  flowers  are  white, 
small,  and  abundantly  produced  on  large  branch- 
ing cymes.  It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  It  is  now 
flowering  in  the  Begonia  house  ac  Kew. 

Epigsea  repens. — This  plant  was  shown  on 
Tuesday  last  from  Lady  Bowman's  garden.  The 
specimen  had  many  of  its  pretty  pink  and  white 
clusters  of  flowers,  the  beauty  of  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  In  a  cool  shady 
nook  in  moist  peaty  soil,  this  is  one  of  the  moso 
charming  plants  of  a  sub  shrubby  nature  we 
know,  and  planted  in  such  places  it  rarely  fails, 
but  in  dry  exposed  positions  it  is  never  happy  and 
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only  lingers  on,  often  without  ever  giving  a  single 
blopFom. 

Camellias  in  the  open  air  in  Surrey.— 
I  herewith  forward  vou  a  box  of  Camellia  blooms 
cut  from  a  bush  in  the  open  air.  It  has  not  been 
protected  in  any  way  this  winter,  and  it  does  not 
receive  any  more  attention  than  the  other  shrubs. 
It  is  covered  with  bloom— A.  Clankield,  The 
Garden",  Colley  Manor,  J!ei<jale. 

*,*  Flowers  large,  of  good  substance,  the  foli- 
age, too,  betokening  rude  health. — En. 

Daphne  Mezereum. — The  earliest  plants  to 
flower  this  year  of  these  welcome  fragrant  shrubs 
had  many  blossoms  expanded  in  the  third  week 
of  February.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
numbers  are  in  full  blossom  in  the  early  districts, 
and  in  spite  of  its  leafless  character  it  finds  many 
admirers.  This  is  by  no  means  remarkable  when 
we  remember  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  Even 
a  single  spray  in  a  vase  will  make  its  presence 
felt  from  the  closely-set  and  numerous  flowers  it 
contains. 

Chioncdcxas. — These  are  now  very  bright 
and  beautiful.  C.  Alleni  is  one  of  the  best,  being 
larger  and  bolder  than  the  typical  C.  Luciha.  A 
very  beautiful  pure  white  form  of  the  latter  kindly 
sent  by  Mr.  Whittall  from  Smyrna  is  much  ad- 
mired, being  superior  in  size  and  whiteness  and 
form  to  the  dainty  little  Scilla  bifolia  alba.  I 
have  a  purplish  rosy  form,  also  from  Mr.  Whit- 
tall, that  is  becoming  strong  and  free,  though  the 
palm  for  beauty  lies  between  C.  Alleni  and  C. 
Lucili:i-  alba— F.  W.  B. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla. — We  recently  saw  a 
considerable  number  of  young  plants  of  this  at 
Long  Ditton.  They  «ere  tjuite  conspicuous  by 
their  tilkenhaired  buds,  and  were  only  waiting 
more  congenial  weather  to  open  their  flowers.  As 
showing  how  readily  such  things  reach  the  flower- 
ing stage  when  given  proper  attention,  we  weie 
informed  that  the  plants  were  raised  from  seed 
just  a  jear  ago.  While  the  seedlings  often  take 
several  years  to  develop  fine  specimens,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  some  flowers  are  forth- 
coming each  spring,  and  annually  increase  in  size 
and  numbers  also.  — E.  J. 

Daffodils  from  Ireland. — I  send  you  a  few 
blooms  of  Narcissus  poeticus  to  show  its  tjuality 
and  earliness.  I  have  been  cutting  from  plants  in 
the  open  air  since  March  2.  I  also  send  you  two 
blooms  of  the  lovely  Daffodil  lone,  my  own  seed- 
ling. With  these  you  will  find  another  seedling, 
Jennie  Woodhouse,  and  a  very  fine  flower  of  Ajax 
M.  J.  Berkeley.  AH  sorts  are  now  in  flower  here, 
and  I  have  some  lovely  white  seedlings. — W.  B. 
Haktland,  Ard-Cairn,  Cork. 

*,*  Early  and  beautifully  grown.  We  should 
like  to  see  some  of  Mr.  Hartlat;d's  white  Narcissi. 
—Ed. 

Chionodoxa  grandiflora  alba.— A  small  pot 
full  of  this  ex(]uisite  bulbous  plant  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Ware  at  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  R.H  fe. 
The  bulbs  were  evidently  of  small  size  only  and 
carried  but  single  blossoms  in  some  instances. 
This  is  an  item,  however,  by  no  means  insuper- 
able, as  the  typical  species,  C.  grandiflora,  which 
was  in  fine  form  by  its  side,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  of  all  the  Chionodoxas.  We 
may  therefore  expect  some  fine  bulbs  of  the  white 
form,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  pure,  in  the  near 
future,  and  fully  developed  it  would  undoubtedly 
prove  a  great  acquisition. 

Erythronium  Hartwegi. — Some  years  ago  I 
received  a  few  roots  of  this  pale  yellow-flowered 
Dog's-tooth  Violet  from  Herr  Van  Tubergen,  and 
it  has  grown  and  flowered  more  strongly  every 
year  since  in  a  sandy  border  in  front  of  a 
greenhouse  wall.  The  leaves  are  delicately 
mnrblf.d  with  soft  brown  markings,  and  the 
flowers  grow  "i  inches  or  G  inches  in  height  and 
have  the  elegant  drooping  habit  cf  their  race. 
To  those  who  with  for  a  yellow  Krythronium  that 
will  grow  and  flower  quite  as  freely  as  the  forms 
cf  E.  Dtns  canis,  I  can  recommend  this  beautiful 
hardy  species. — F.  W.  B. 

Muecari  a zureum. —Considering  that  the 
sky-blue  flowers   of    this    species    appear    quite 


early  in  February  and  continue  for  at  least 
a  month,  it  is  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  it  receives  at  present.  The  pretty  colum- 
nar spikes  are  exceedingly  eflective  in  patches 
in  the  short  green  grass  at  this  early  date, 
and  should  be  freely  used  in  such  places  or 
in  patches  in  the  rock  or  wild  garden.  For  the 
latter  purpose  these  things  are  best  near  the  eye, 
using  them  mostly  for  margins.  M.  azureum  ro- 
bustum  is  a  variety  with  rather  taller  spikes  and 
larger  blossoms,  and  is  very  pleasing. 

Flowers  from  Trevarrick. — Of  all  the  signs 
cf  spring  and  mild  weather  that  come  to  us,  the 
most  striking  are  those  sent  by  Mr.  Lakes 
from  Trevarrick,  Cornwall.  The  flowers  sent  in- 
clude scarlet  Camellias  cut  from  a  plant  \i\() 
feet  in  circumference  by  about  10  feet  high, 
and  looking  as  large  and  handsome  as  those  we 
get  from  good  greenhouses  about  London.  His 
other  things  are  also  fresh  and  beautiful,  and 
much  larger  and  fresher  than  anything  about  us 
in  the  home  counties.  The  Rhododendrons  are 
also  fresh  and  healthy  and  splendid  blooms — 
handsome  varieties  of  the  Indian  R.  arboreum 
mostly. 

Shortia  galacifolia.— A  fine  mass  of  this  ex- 
quisite little  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  R.H  S.,  on  Tuesday  last.  It  came 
from  the  garden  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Bowman, 
Dorking,  and  its  culture  is  evidently  well  under- 
stood by  Mr.  F.  Cornish,  the  gardener.  The  ex- 
ample in  question  w.as  beautifully  flowered,  the 
ex<iuisite  bell-like  and  pearl-white  blossoms  rising 
well  above  the  green  bronze-tinted  leaves.  We 
gladly  welcome  such  exhibits  as  this,  the  more  so 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  there  is  every  evidence 
of  good  culture,  as  distinct  from  the  made  up  ex- 
amples so  frequently  seen. 

Cymbidium  aloifolium. — Herewith  I  send 
you  a  raceme  of  the  above-named  Orchid.  Al- 
though an  old-fashioned  variety  and  seldom  seen, 
I  think  it  quite  worth  a  place  in  most,  if  not  all 
collections.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  amateurs 
and  beginners  in  Orchid  cultivation.  If  I  were 
asked  to  name  a  dozen  kinds  for  such  growers  I 
should  certainly  include  the  variety  in  question. 
My  plant  is  growing  in  a  mixed  lot  of  warm  house 
Orchids,  and  it  generally  flowers  twice  each  year. 
It  is  potted  in  a  mixture  cf  fibrous  loam  and 
peat,  has  plenty  of  drainage  and  plenty  of  water 
when  making  its  growths,  and  is  not  kept  very  dry 
at  any  time  of  the  year. — H.  J.  C,  Grimston, 
Tnelcaster. 


Weather  in  Wales.— This  morning  (March  8) 
a  rainfall  of  2  34  inches  was  regiftered  here  for 
the  previous  twenty  four  hours.  This  coming  at 
the  end  of  a  wet  week  (when  more  or  less  rain  has 
fallen  every  day)  has  caused  serious  floods.  The 
swollen  mountain  torrents  are  dashing  down  in 
every  direction  to  the  already  submerged  valley. 
These,  as  waterfalls,  are  grand  to  look  at  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  wild  scenery,  but  the  loss  of  stock, 
especially  joung  Iambs,  is  sure  to  be  heavy,  and 
wholly  counteracts  the  beauty  of  such  a  picture 
owing  to  the  destruction  wrought.— .J.  Roberts, 
Ihc  Vardens,  Tan  y-hirlch,  I!  S  0. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts. — Since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  there  has  not  occurred  a 
single  unseasonably  cold  day  or  night.  Or.  the 
11th  the  temperature  in  shade  rose  to  57°,  and 
during  the  night  preceding  the  8th  the  ther- 
mometer exposed  on  the  lawn  at  no  time  fell 
lower  than  47°— an  exceptionally  high  minimum 
for  March.  At  2  feet  deep  the  soil  is  now  4° 
warmer,  and  at  1  foot  6*^  warmer  than  the  ave- 
rage for  the  month.  Rain  has  fallen  on  seven  of 
the  last  eleven  days,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth 
of  nearly  an  inch.  This  year  March  has  indeed 
come  in  like  a  lion,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  wind 
during  the  first  eight  days  amounting  to  as  much 
as  17  miles  an  hour,  and  on  the  6th  a  velocity  of 
40  miles  was  recorded  between  4  and  .">  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  direction  west.  An  Early 
Rivers  Peach,  trained  against  a  south  wall,  came 
first  into  blossom  in  my  garden  on  the  11th, 
which  is  seventeen  days  in  advance  of  its  average 


date  of  flowering  in  the  previous  ten  years,  and 
earlier  than  in  any  of  these  years  except  1894.— 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Obituary. 


Mme.  Calvat. — We  regret  to  announce  that 
Mme.  Calvat,  the  wife  of  the  well-known  Chry- 
santhemum raiser,  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  died  at 
Grenoble  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  her  thirty-eighth  year. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince. — It  is  with  extreme  regret 
that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  the  well- 
known  Rose  grower,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  which  tcok 
place  at  his  residence,  14,  Market  Street,  Oxford, 
on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.  Several  years  ago  Mr. 
Prince  was  thrown  from  his  trap,  this  accident 
causing  paralysis  in  the  left  leg  and  arm,  and  also 
affecting  his  heart.  Mr.  Prince  was  a  successful 
grower  of  Tea  Roses,  the  seedling  Brier  being  the 
stock  which  he  used,  and  at  all  the  exhibitions  his 
flowers  invariably  carried  off  high  honours.  Many 
will  remember  the  fine  blooms  of  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  which  Mr.  Prince  used  to  show. 


Musas  (//.). — Musa  Banksi  and  M.  sapientum 
are  (juite  distinct  species.  The  former  is  a  native  of 
Queensland  ;  it  yields  a  fibre  of  poor  quality  and 
the  fruit  is  not  known  to  be  of  any  value.  You 
should  consult  the  Keir BnlhlinioT  iS94  (Eyre and 
Spottiswocde,  price  Ss.)  for  a  complete  sjnopsisof 
all  that  is  known  of  Musas,  botanically  and  com- 
mercially. 

Insects  in  Daffodils —By  this  post  I  send 
you  a  root  of  Colleen  Bawn  Daffodil  which  has 
been  eaten  by  an  insect  which  I  also  send.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  name  of  fame.  I  have 
had  six  or  eight  bulbs  eaten  in  the  same  way.  Is 
there  any  remedy  ?—H.  P.  G. 

*,*  The  insect  you  sent  which  you  found  on 
theDafl'odil  root  is  Rhizophagus  perfcratus.  It  has 
no  English  name.  It  is  usually  found  under  the 
bark  of  trees  or  feeding  on  the  exuding  sap  of 
trees.  If  you  only  found  the  one  specimen  at  the 
roots  of  your  Daffodils,  I  expect  it  was  only  there 
by  accident,  and  was  not  the  cause  of  the  injury 
to  the  bulbs.  If  you  found  several,  I  hope  you 
will  record  the  fact  in  The  G.\kden,  as  it  will  be 
very  interesting  if  this  insect  should  prove  to  be 
a  garden  pest,  as  it  is  not  known  as  such  at  pre- 
sent. There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  lately 
about  basal  rot  in  Daffodils.  Your  bulbs  are  prob- 
ably suffering  from  this  disease.  The  fjucstion  is, 
what  causes  it  ?  Some  hold  that  the  bulb  mite  is 
the  cause,  but  I  have  examined  many  diseased 
bulbs,  yours  among  the  t^umber,  in  which  there  is 
no  sign  of  mites  or  any  insect,  but  the  bults 
are  decayed  at  the  base  where  the  rcots  are 
attached.  I  believe  the  disease  will  prove  to  te 
of  fungoid  or  bacterial  origin.  I  cannot  suggest 
any  cure.  — G.  S.  S. 


The  Coomber  testimonial.— The  committee 
have  resolved  to  close  the  fund  being  raised  for 
the  above  object  on  March  31.  The  amount  sub- 
scribed up  to  the  present  is  £113  4s.  6d.  Those 
friends  who  have  promised  their  assistance  are 
asked  to  forward  their  subscriptions  without 
delay  to  either  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  the  treasurer,  or 
to  Mr.  J.  Willard,  the  secretary. 


Pollarding  trees. — Will  '■  Omega"  kindly  send 
naiiK'  and  address. 

Names     of    plants.— RepiiZar    Suhscriber.—l, 

Cornus    nias;    2.   Myrioa    Gale. Efelyyi. — Cornus 

ruas. Ada  iVi.s'fce/.— Oi:;  ohium  japonicuui. 


The  Wild  Qarden :  or,  the  Naturalisation  and  Natvrol 
Groupiup  or  Har'l"  Bxotie  Plants,  vnth  a  chapter  on  the  Gardin 
of  Bnli.^)i  lliltl  tu  irerf.  Fourth  edition,  vith  uood  in^rarings 
from  droirivt/s  by  Aljred  I  arsons,  levistd  and  entaigid.  IJin-y 
Svo,  {men  Aoard.«,  price  12s. 

iSpccial  Ji'dil  on  on  ,rtnes(  hond.wadc  paicr,  icorled  at  hand 
I'tess,  and  !i)iil>f  bound  in  vellum,  One  (tuinea  nclt.  Through 
idl  BookstUers. 
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"TbieUau  Art 
Which  dots  mend  Nature:  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CAMELLIAS. 

• 

It  is  well  known  that  Camellias  planted  out  in 
borders  of  conservatorie.^,  as  standards  in  various 
forms,  or  trained  up  walls  in  cool  houses  will 
grow  and  flower  freely  year  by  year,  but  often 
thfy  are  seen  in  tubs  and  pots  quite  starved, 
with  wood  dying  back,  buds  dropping  before 
they  begin  to  open,  and  the  colour  of  the  foli- 
age anything  but  evincing  robust  health.  Bad 
drainage,  unsuitable  soO  (which  may  have  been 
soured  by  putrid  liquid  manure  or  applications 
of  unhealthy  rank  substances)  are  always  fatal 
to  success.  The  evils  indicated  can  generally 
be  avoided,  first,  by  draining  properly,  and 
using  healthy  soil  free  from  rank  manure  of  any 
kind.  It  is  a  safe  practice  to  let  the  roots  be- 
come well  established  in  the  soil  before  stimu- 
lants in  any  form  are  given.  Food  tells  most 
favourably  on  the  plants  when  supplied  during 
the  period  they  are  making  their  growth.  I 
am  prompted  to  make  these  remarks  by  the 
lising  popularity  which  Camellias  are  again 
attaining  in  Scotland  after  many  years.  While 
Camellias  have  had  to  give  way  to  other  flowers 
which  have  been  more  appreciated,  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  they  are  yet  very  plentiful 
in  many  private  gaidens  and  largely  used  for 
decoration.  I  have  seen  cut  and  placed  in 
glasses  some  brautiful  combinations  of  flowers 
of  ore  colour,  say  all  white  or  pink,  with 
sprays  of  Smilax  or  Fern  used  liberally  to  re- 
move stiffness  During  the  greater  part  of  my 
gardening  career  I  have  had  to  supply  Camellias, 
and  have  had  charge  of  fine  plantswhich  produced 
every  teaaon  flowers  in  abundance.  Over  thirty 
years  ago  a  useful  collection  of  Camellias  fell  to 
my  charge.  The  plants  were  pot-bound  in  12- 
inch  pots,  yet  they  were  healthy  and  flowered 
freely.  I  did  not  ruthlessly  repot  them, 
but  thought  if  others  could  get  pot- bound  plants 
to  do  all  they  desired  I  should  be  able  to  do 
likewise.  For  nine  years  afterwards  they  re- 
mained in  the  same  pots  and  never  failed  in  any 
respect,  flowering  from  October  onwards  in  suc- 
ceES'on  till  April.  They  then  had  as  much  of 
the  surface  soil  removed  as  possible  without  in- 
juring the  roots  materially  and  had  a  good  sur- 
facing of  sandy  loam,  bone-meal  and  soot 
applitd.  The  young  growth  was  not  more  than 
C  inches  to  8  inches  in  length,  but  it  was  always 
studd(  d  with  flowers,  which  had  to  be  thinned 
severely.  They  were  kept  in  a  vinery  with 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  applied,  especially 
to  the  roo'.s,  till  they  set  their  buds  in  June, 
then  during  dull  weather  they  were  removed  to 
where  they  were  shielded  from  midday  sun  and 
taken  under  cover  again  during  September.  I 
had  a  house  erected  for  these  plants,  where  they 
were  planted  out  in  a  narrow  border  of  loam 
and  some  peat  well  mixed,  where  they  did  well 
and  saved  much  labour  in  watering.  I  saw  the 
plants  three  years  ago,  and  they  are  under 
capital  m&nagement  and  flower  abundantly.  At 
present  I  have  a  number  of  specimen  Camellia 
plants  in  tubs.  These  I  purchased  a  dozen  years 
ago  at  a  sale  for  very  little  money.  I  have 
never  thifttd  them,  but  treated  the  plants  simi- 
larly to  those  of  which  I  have  written.  They 
are  in  rotu&t  health  and  every  shoot  is  year  by 
year  studded   with   flower-buds.      The  flowers 


are   cut   and   sent   (till   late   in   April)    to  the 
family,  who  do  net  despise   Camellias  by  any 
means,  even   when   there  is  abundance  of  Or- 
chids and  of  other  flowers.  M.  Temple. 
Carroll,  X.B. 


FREESIAS. 
I  H.4VE  had  Freesias  in  flower  since  before  Christ- 
mas and  they  are  still  blooming.  I  potted  at  the 
end  of  June,  end  of  July,  end  of  August,  and  be- 
ginning of  September.  I  grow  them  in  pots  and 
in  frost-proof  frames  4  feet  by  6  feet,  well  banked 
up  with  Moss  litter  or  common  earth  round  the 
outsidee,  and  covered  with  mats  in  severe  weather. 
The  frames  gives  the  best  bulbs  for  forcing,  but 
for  early  work  I  am  obliged  to  use  some  pot  bulbs. 
As  Eoon  as  the  pot  plants  have  done  flowering 
they  are  put  into  a  cool  house  or  frame  and 
watered  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow. 
They  are  then  put  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass 
and  kept  quite  dry,  or  if  I  have  no  room  I  put 
them  into  a  frame  on  a  cement  pavement  and 
shut  the  lights  down,  leaving  them  there  till 
I  want  them.  Freesias  do  better  in  glazed  pots 
than  in  porous  ones,  but  they  are  too  expensive. 
When  I  begin  to  pot  I  repot  the  bulbs  at  once 
into  their  fresh  soil  and  put  them  into  a  cold 
frame  with  no  covering  whatever,  and  there  they 
remain  till  they  come  up  or  till  the  weather  forces 
me  to  take  them  inside,  for  the  Freesia  will  stand 
neither  freezing  nor  forcing.  The  pots  are  put  on 
a  ehelf  slung  close  to  the  glass  and  the  hghts  that 
open  in  a  cool  house,  and  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion air  is  given  them  when  the  thermometer  is 
above  freezing  point,  and  there  they  remain  till 
the  flower- buds  are  formed.  This  position  will 
explain  why  the  plants  thrive  better  in  glazed 
pots.  They  are  often  in  a  current  of  air,  and 
water  in  a  porous  pot  in  a  draught  gets  cold  and 
chills  the  roots.  All  the  small  bulbs  are  saved 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  the  replanting 
of  the  outdoor  frames.  In  these  are  replanted  all 
the  small  bulbs,  after  taking  away  the  large  ones 
for  potting,  en  August  I  and  September  1.  I 
plant  nothing  but  small  bulbs  in  the  frames  in 
good  soil,  and  I  put  them  in  very  thickly.  Two 
years  ago  I  cut  9f<0  spikes  of  blcom  out  of  a  frame 
4  feet  by  6  feet,  and  I  did  not  get  them  all.  These 
were  all  grown  from  the  little  bulbs.  Last  year 
I  tried  thin  planting  and  it  did  not  pay. 

When  all  the  flowers  are  cut,  I  take  off  the 
lights  until  the  leaves  begin  to  show  signs  of 
withering.  I  then  put  them  on  again  and  shut  up 
tight,  letting  in  neither  air  nor  water.  I  harvest 
my  two  lots  August  1  and  September  1  and  re- 
plant them  at  once.  My  August-planted  frame 
is  now  full  of  flower-spikes  in  bud,  but  it  is  a  very 
early  season.  I  give  air  freely  all  winter  when 
there  is  no  frost  or  keen  N.  or  N.E.  winds.  The 
normal  number  of  flowers  seems  to  be  seven,  but 
I  often  get  more.  1  give  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week  when  the  flower-spikes  are  showing.  The 
Freesia  grower  has  a  few  things  to  keep  in  mind 
if  he  wants  sturdy  plants  and  good  flowers — good 
bulbs,  no  freezing,  no  forcing,  plenty  of  air,  close 
to  the  glass,  and  heartless,  pitiless  baking.  Even 
ashes  will  not  do  to  put  a  baking  frame  on  ;  the 
pots  will  soak  up  enough  moisture  through  the 
drainage  holes  to  start  the  bulbs  ;  I  have  tried  it. 
Unripe  bulbs  will  not  flower,  and  ripe  ones  will  not 
flower  if  forced  or  grown  in  a  room. 

J.  Whitwortii  Shaw. 


Aotus  gracillima.  —  The  leguminiferous 
greenhouse  plants  are  always  in  strong  force  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  among  all  the  groups 
of  purely  shrubby  plants  do  most  to  enliven  and 
give  variety  to  the  cool  houses.  This  Aotus  is  a 
worthy  member  of  the  group,  being  free-flowering, 
easily  grown,  and  exceptionally  graceful  in  habit. 
It  has  long,  slender  shoots,  growing  from  1  foot 
to  3  feet  in  a  single  season,  these  being  furnished 
with  small,  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  and  when  the  plant  is  at  its  best  the 
graceful  shoots  are  transformed  into  yellow  wands, 
the  bloBSoma  being  so  thick  as  to  practically  hide 


the  leaves.  The  species  is  most  useful  as  a  pob 
plant,  but  may  when  it  becomes  inconveniently 
large  be  planted  out  in  the  conservatory,  in  either 
case  requiring  a  peaty  soil.  After  flowering  the 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  previous  year's  wood,  giving  the  plants  for 
a  few  weeks  a  brisk,  moist  heat.  After  growth 
has  fairly  recommenced  ordinary  greenhouse  treat- 
ment is  required. 

Pentapterygium  serpens. — This  brilliantly 
flowered  species  is  now  well  in  flower  in  No.  7 
house  at  Kew.  The  plant  occupies  a  corner  posi- 
tion in  the  large  house,  and  is  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  seen  on  entering.  It  is  at  once  an 
attractive  plant,  producing  brownish  arching  and 
pendent  growths,  and  only  sparsely  furnished  with 
small  Ledum-like  leaves,  the  flowers  being  freely 
produced  on  the  rather  slender  drooping  extremi- 
ties of  the  growths.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  plant  is  the  brilliant  almost  vermilion-red  of 
its  flowers,  as  also  their  profusion.  In  the  warm 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  given  aspecial  position, 
this  plant  would  prove  highly  attractive  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  rootstock  is  large  and 
tuberous,  requiring  a  pot  of  large  size  and  a  peaty 
soil  perfectly  drained.  By  some  little  study  cf 
the  requirements  of  this  species  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  retain  somewhat  more  of  its  by  no  means 
plentiful  foliage,  which  would  be  an  advantage. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas. 

Lachenalia  Segeliana.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  frequent  references  to  this  interesting  genus 
of  Cape  bulbs  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden'  I  have 
seen  no  allusion  to  the  pretty  variety  whose  name 
is  here  given.  Having  grown  it  for  two  seasons  I 
venture  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  your 
readers  as  well  deserving  their  attention.  In  its 
general  habit  and  foliage  it  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  species  in  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  does  differ  notably  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  flowers,  which  instead  of  being  pendulous, 
are  spreading  and  borne  horizontally,  a  position 
which  makes  them  decidedly  more  effective.  The 
perianth  is  of  full  size,  almost  pure  yellow,  with 
the  merest  speck  of  green  at  the  tip  of  each  of 
the  shorter  and  outer  segments.  The  foliage  is 
glossy  green,  free  from  glaucescenoe  or  spotting 
of  any  kind.  It  appears  to  possess  an  excellent 
constitution.  Whether  it  is  of  hybrid  origin,  or 
a  distinct  species,  I  am  unaware. — W.  Tho.mp- 
SON,  Ipswich. 

GLOXINIA  CULTURE. 
Gloxinias  are  becoming  more  popular  every  year, 
and  no  wonder  when  we  consider  the  extreme 
loveliness  of  the  floweis  of  many  of  the  choicer 
strains.  The  great  variety  of  colour  and  mark- 
ings to  be  found  in  flowers  resulting  from  a  single 
packet  of  seed  purcha;ed  from  any  rehable  firm  is 
remarkable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  choice  named 
varieties  now  in  commerce.  Gloxinia  flowers  are 
not  well  adapted  for  travelling,  being  easily  dam- 
aged even  if  carefully  packed,  but  they  last  some 
time  if  cut  and  placed  at  once  in  water.  They  are 
doubtless  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  occu- 
pying a  house  to  themselves.  Their  particular 
wants  can  then  be  attended  to,  the  roof  being 
shaded  with  thin  canvas  and  all  blooms  removed 
as  soon  as  past  their  best.  A  succession  of  flowers 
can  be  secured  throughout  the  summer  by  starting 
the  corms  in  spring  at  different  dates.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  sow  some  seed  every  two  years  at 
least,  as  I  find  that  after  the  third  year  the  corms 
begin  to  decline.  March  or  the  early  part  of 
April  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  which  must 
be  done  with  great  care,  similarly  in  fact  to  Cal- 
ceolaria seed,  merely  covering  it  with  silver  sand 
and  placing  it  in  a  shady  position  in  a  stove  or 
even  Cucumber  house.  A  square  of  glass  placed 
over  the  pan  or  pot  containing  the  seed,  this  being 
covered  with  Moss,  will  reduce  the  need  for  water 
until  the  seed  germinates.  The  young  seedlings 
must  not  be  exposed  to  hot  sun,  especially  when 
the  foliage  is  wet,  or  they  will  soon  be  ruined. 
Young  Gloxinias  delight  in  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  I  generally  keep  my  seedlings  the 
I  first  summer  in  a  shady  part  of  a  Pine  stove, 
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where  they  receive  the  moisture  which  continually 
rises  from  the  evaporating  pans.  If  moisture  is 
lacliinfT,  they  soon  become  infested  with  thrips — 
their  chief  enemy.  Some  growers,  I  believe,  give 
their  (Jloxinias  a  little  peat,  but  I  prefer  a  compcst 
consistingof  lightfibrousloam.leaf-mouldand  sanil 
or  grit.  Ordinary  silver  sand  is  perhaps  best  for  the 
first  potting,  but  for  the  second  shift  into  45-inch 
pots  I  prefer  coarse  river  sand  or  road  grit.  In 
potting,  keep  the  crown  of  the  bulb  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  pot  moderately  firm.  Cow 
manure — previously  reduced  to  a  fine  state  by 
decomposition  and  cjuite  free  from  worms— may 
be  added  at  the  second  potting  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  part  in  six.  Liquid  manure  may 
also  be  given  in  a  very  weak  state  two  or  three 
times  a  week  after  the  pots  are  tolerably  well 
filled  with  roots,  a  4|-inch  pot  being  sufficiently 
large  for  the  plant  during  the  first  seafon.  A  few 
blooms  will  be  produced  towards  autumn,  and  the 
best  varieties  should  then  be  picked  out  and  any 
inferior  ones  discarded.  As  soon  as  the  foliage 
commences  to  turn  yellow  and  show  signs  of 
maturing  less  water  must  be  given,  and  when  the 
corms  are  leafless  the  soil  must  be  kept  tjuite  dry 
and  the  plants  removed  to  a  cooler  houte  for  the 
winter.  Gloxinias  are  often  lost  during  winter 
by  being  kept  in  too  cold  a  temperature,  from 
5U°  to  5.5°  being  quite  low  enough.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  stove  is  given, 
shrivelling  often  takes  place  and  many  oif  the 
corms  are  lost.  For  a  batch  of  flowering  plants 
in  May  the  bulbs  should  be  placed  in,  say,  a  tem- 
perature of  65"  in  February,  and  occasionally 
moistened  with  the  syringe  to  induce  growth, 
those  for  flowering  in  .June  and  July  being  kept 
quiet  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer.  Although 
I  keep  my  young  stock  growing  in  the  Pine  stove 
all  through  the  first  summer,  older  plants  are  re- 
moved to  somewhat  cooler  quarters  as  soon  as  the 
first  lot  of  flowers  is  open,  this  favouring  a  longer 
season  of  blooming.  Some  growers  are  opposed 
to  syringing  the  foliage  of  Gloxinias,  but  I  have 
never  found  any  harm  from  the  practice  if  it  is 
discontinued  as  soon  as  the  plants  come  into 
bloom.  Both  the  erect  and  drooping  strains 
have  their  special  beauty,  but  the  former  are  more 
'1  favour.  The  spotted  varieties  are  also  charm 
ing.  J.  C. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


MUSHROOMS   FOR   PROFIT. 

Of  all  garden  products  which  enter  our  mar 
kets,  few  are  in   greater  demand  than  Mush 
rooms,  and  nothing,  so   far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  is  subject  to  less  fluctuation  in  price.     In 
mild,  open  winters,  hardy  greens,  Broccoli,  and 
many  other  subjects  are  thrust  into  the  mar- 
kets o{   even   small    provincial   towns  in  such 
quantities  as  to  remit  in  a  glut,  the  wholesale 
price  realised   in  many  instances  being  insufli 
cient  to  pay  for  labour,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
actual  profit.     The  supply  of  Mushrooms,  how 
ever,  during  the  winter  months  never  seems  to 
exceed    the    demand,    la.     a  pound   wholesale 
being  easily  obtained  for  good  samples.    Taking 
this   fact    into   consideration,    it   is   somewhat 
strange  that  more  are  not  grown  for  sale   in 
country  districts.     I  know  for  a  fact  that  many 
greengrocers  and  fruiterers  in  towns  surrounded 
by  market  gardens  have  nearly  always  to  send 
to  Covent  Garden  to  procure  Mushrooms  when 
an   order  comes  in,   the   retail   figure   charged 
often   being   la.   Cd.    per  pound.      In   what  a 
number  of  private  gardens  where  funds  are  low 
has  produce  of  every  available  character  to  be 
sold  in  order  to  meet  expenses,  yet  how  seldom 
do  we  see  Mushrooms,  one  of  the  best  of  paying 
crops,  produced,  save  in  meagre   quantities  in 
such  establishments.     True,  there  must  be  con- 
venience, but  this  need  not  necessarily  bo  ex- 
pensive, and  in  many  gardens  there  are  sheds 


and  outhouses,  also  unused  cellars,  which 
might  be  profitably  used  for  producing  Jluah- 
rooms.  Of  course,  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the 
oft -advanced,  but  misleading  theory  that 
heat  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of 
Mushrooms  in  winter.  Market  growers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  and 
other  large  towns  do,  it  is  true,  secure 
good  crops  from  outdoor  beds,  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  inclement  weather ;  but  to 
achieve  it  much  labour  is  neces.sary,  and  failures 
undoubtedly  often  occur.  A  regular  tempera- 
ture of  50°  is  needed,  and  this  could  be  easUy 
secured  by  running  a  single  flow  and  return  pipe 
through  sheds  and  outhouses  without  any  addi 
tional  boiler  power  when  in  close  proximity  to 
hothouses  or  stokeholes.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
if  many  who  start  growing  for  market  in  a  amall 
way  were  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  outlay 
to  the  erection  and  heating  of  rough  wind-tight 
sheds  instead  of  the  whole  of  it  to  glass  houses 
for  the  production  of  plants  which,  after  de- 
manding attention  for  a  whole  season  at  least, 
are  often  sold  for  an  unremunerative  price, 
they  would  by  the  sale  of  Mushrooms  add 
greatly  to  their  income,  and  find  less  difficulty 
in  making,  as  they  say,  both  ends  meet.  Under- 
ground cellars  often  keep  warm  enough,  except 
in  severe  winters,  without  artificial  aid,  except 
that  provided  by  covering  the  beds  with  a  good 
thickness  of  dry,  strawy  litter.  But  it  may  be 
said,  how  is  the  material  for  making  up  the  beds 
to  be  obtained  in  suflicient  bulk  or  without 
much  cost  ?  This  question  is  more  easily 
answeied  than  at  first  appears,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  although  our  forefathers  be 
lieved  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  growing 
Mushrooms  in  any  other  medium  than  that 
formed  entirely  of  good  horse  manure,  that 
theory  has  now  exploded,  and  many  of  the 
finest  are  produced  in  beds  composed  of  leaves, 
short  litter  and  loamy  soil,  and  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  use  a  portion  of  the  old  beds  over 
again  in  the  formation  of  new  ones,  provided  a 
large  enough  percentage  of  short  fermenting 
stable  manure,  containing  a  good  sprinkling  of 
droppings,  is  added,  without  any  previous  sweat 
ing,  to  infuse  vitality  into  it  again.  In 
private  gardens  in  the  country  all  these  mate 
rials  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  gardener,  the 
only  cost  incurred  being  that  of  carting  home. 
That  there  is  no  necessity  for  adhering  strictly 
to  the  orthodox  material,  viz.,  pure  horse  drop- 
pings, for  producing  good  Mushrooms  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  many  gardeners  are  in  the 
habit  of  inserting  spawn  in  semi-exhausted  hot 
beds  on  which  Melons  have  been  grown  with 
capital  results.  The  spawn  is  inserted  say  in 
September,  the  beds  being  afterwards  tho- 
roughly well  soaked  with  tepid  water,  and 
straw  or  mats  placed  over  the  frames  covering 
the  beds  to  increase  the  warmth  and  prevent 
evajioration.  Hove  often  has  one  seen  large 
deshy  Mushrooms  growing  out,  and  that  in 
quantities,  from  the  sides  of  old  manure  linings 
surrounding  pits  and  frames,  and  in  which 
scarcely  a  particle  of  horse  droppings  could  be 
found. 

The  prevailing  custom  of  selling  Mushrooms 
with  a  con.9iderable  portion  of  the  stem  attached 
favours  the  producer,  as  the  weight  is  thereby 
greatly  increased,  and  we  well  know  how  few, 
when  fairly  well  grown,  are  required  to  weigh 
a  pound.  Semi-exhausted  beds  may  be  induced 
to  yield  a  second  crop  by  giving  good  moisten- 
ings from  summit  to  base  with  water  heated  to 
00°  into  which  a  little  salt  has  been  stirred,  and 
although  these  secondary  crops  are  usually  of 
a  poorer  quality,  they  will  readily  sell.  All 
things  considered,  I  do  not  think  country  shop- 
keepers ought  to  depend  on  Covent  (iarden  for 


their  supplies  of  Mushrooms  when  their  produc- 
tion is  such  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 

J.  C. 


VEGETABLES  EARLY  AND  LATE  SOWN. 

When  to  sow  various  kinds  of  vegetables  is  a 
matter  not  always  either  easy  of  decision  or  free 
of  mistakes.  We  may  easily  err  in  sowing  too 
early,  and  we  may  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  bo 
too  late.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  rules 
that  would  apply  to  all  casts,  so  much  depending 
upon  circumstances.  Last  season  Onions  were 
among  the  worst  failures  to  be  noted,  but  there 
would  have  been  many  more  good  crops  if  only  a 
better  start  had  been  made.  Those  breadths  of 
autumn  raised  White  Spanish  varieties,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  treated  similarly  to  Tripoli, 
did  not  fail  to  mature  properly  and  the  roots  have 
kept  well.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  rows 
of  spring-sown  Onions  that  were  first  raised  in 
February  under  glass  and  planted  out  in  April, 
the  plan  adopted  so  successfully  by  exhibitors. 
These  transplanted  Onions  are  to  a  certain  extent 
proof  against  the  Onion  maggot ;  they  are  so  far 
ahead  of  those  raised  later  in  the  open  that  they 
attain  a  large  size  before  the  ground  is  much 
affected  by  drought,  and  they  invariably  mature 
satisfactorily,  plenty  of  sunshine  in  August  usually 
effecting  this.  All  the  Onions  required  on  a  place 
might  well  be  raised  by  one  of  the  methods  indi- 
cated, but,  failing  these,  early  sowing,  or  as  early 
as  the  ground  can  be  got  into  good  condition  in 
March,  should  be  resorted  to.  Then  if  the  rows 
are  12  inches  apart,  thinning  out  is  early  com- 
pleted, using  the  Dutch  hoe  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  in  light  surfacings  of  soot, 
guano,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  also  for  keeping  down 
weeds  and  the  ground  loose  on  the  surface.  There 
will  be  no  check  to  the  growth,  as  there  was  in  so 
many  cases  last  year,  and  a  good  crop  of  well- 
matured  roots  will  be  assured.  Leeks  also  ought 
to  be  raised  early,  as  these  can  then  be  grown  to  a 
serviceable  size  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Strong 
plants  may  be  simply  dropped  into  holes  6  inches 
to  9  inches  deep  and  12  inches  apart  each  way, 
forming  these  with  a  stout  dibber  on  good  ground, 
where,  after  watering,  they  may  be  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  A  few  rows  or  small  beds  of 
Nantes  or  other  Horn  Carrots  may  with  advan- 
tage be  sown  early  in  March,  a  fine  or  freely 
worked  soil  suiting  this  early  crop.  Main-crop 
and  late  Carrots  are,  however,  frequently  sown 
too  early,  and  the  consequence  is  the  bulk  of  the 
roots  obtained  are  far  too  coarse,  not  a  few  of  them 
cracking  badly.  During  the  first  fortnight  in 
April  is  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  intermediate 
and  late  varieties,  and  in  most  seasons  they  will 
grow  quite  large  enough  if  the  seed  is  sown  late 
in  that  month.  A  few  years  ago  the  idea  that 
Parsnips  ought  to  be  sown  nearer  June  than 
January  would  have  been  scouted.  Now-a-dajs 
very  few  of  us  think  of  sowing  in  February  unless 
early  exhibition  roots  are  required,  and  April  is 
regarded  as  quite  soon  enough.  .\s  a  matter  of 
fact,  really  serviceable  roots,  because  not  too 
large,  can  be  had  in  the  southern  counties  by 
sowing  Parsnips  in  May.  Nor  ought  Beet  to  be 
sown  extensively  before  the  first  or  second  week 
in  April,  coarseness  of  root  being  most  objection- 
able. A  few  short  rows  of  the  Turnip-rooted  form 
might  with  advantage  be  either  formed  with 
plants  raised  in  pans  or  boxes  under  glass,  or  by 
sowing  seed  in  March,  but  the  roots  obtained  in 
this  way  grow  to  a  great  size  and  are  useless  for 
winter  use.  Those  who  depend  principally  upon 
Dell's  Crimson  are  not  so  likely  to  err  in  sowing 
too  soon,  coarseness  not  often  being  a  fault  of 
this  variety.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  if  sown 
early  are  liable  to  run  to  seed  prematurely,  and 
in  any  case  the  cleanest,  best  roots  are  obtained 
by  sowing  on  well-worked  ground  not  recently 
manured,  during  the  first  fortnight  in  April.  If 
Turnips  are  in  demand,  and  most  establish- 
ments require  a  good  supply,  early  sowing  ought 
to  be  practised.  Curiously  enough,  they  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  on  an  east  border  than  they  are 
in  any  other  site  I  have  ever  tried.     Sow  Early 
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Milan  during  the  first  fortnight  in  March,  and 
follow  with  other  sowings  of  this  excellent  early 
variety  and  Snowball  three  weeks  later.  Celeriac 
is  a  root  that  might  well  be  grown  and  used  more 
extensively  in  this  country.  Raise  the  requisite 
number  not  later  than  March  and  prepare  the 
plants  similarly  to  ordinary  Celery  ;  later  on,  or 
before  they  become  leggy,  planting  out  on  well- 
manured,  firm  ground. 

Borecole,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  sprouting  Broc- 
coli ought  always  to  be  raised  early  and  finally 
planted  out  before  they  become  spindly,  in  order 
that  they  may  attain  their  full  size  and  produce 
to  their  fullest  extent.  Too  frequently  they  are 
raised  early,  only  to  be  weakened  in  either  the 
seed-beds  or  where  they  are 'pricked  out.  Sow 
the  seed  early  in  March  either  under  glass  or  in 
the  open,  the  former  method  necessitating  prick- 
ing out  of  the  plants,  and  either  set  apart  a 
breadth  of  ground  specially  for  them,  or,  better 
still,  plant  it  with  Ashleaf  Potatoes  in  rows  3  feet 
apart,  planting  betweenlthese  directly  after  mould- 
ing up  has  taken  place.  The  plants  invariably 
succeed  admirably  under  this  treatment.  Early 
Broccoli  or  any  to  heart  in  during  the  autumn 
may  be  similarly  treated,  also  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers,  but  the  main-crop  and  late  Broccoli 
ought  not  to  be  raised,  as  often  happens,  so  long 
before  the  ground  is  ready  for  their  reception. 
Late  in  April  or  early  in  May  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  these  in  most  gardens,  and  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  the  plants  having  to  remain  in  the 
seed  beds  till  they  are  practically  spoilt  One 
early  sowing  of  Celery  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
BuBicient  for  all  crops,  as  it  is  very  certain  a 
serious  check  giv(  n  to  the  plants  either  in  the  seed 
pans,  boxes  or  beds,  or  in  the  interval  before  they 
reach  the  trenches  will  militate  against  the 
quality  of  the  "sticks  "  and  also  favour  early  run- 
ning to  seed.  Fcr  the  main-crop  sow  now,  and 
for  the  later  supplies  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
April,  some  good  cultivators  sowing  yet  again  at 
the  end  of  that  month  or  early  in  May.  Hundreds, 
or  rather  thousands,  of  Tomato  plants  are  spoilt 
before  they  reach  their  fruiting  quarters,  owing  to 
having  been  raised  too  early.  Good  plants  can  be 
prepared  in  from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  whereas 
the  bulk  are  raised  two  months,  sometimes  three 
months,  before  they  can  safely  be  planted  against 
open  walls  or  in  the  open.  Stunted  plants  are 
slow  in  taking  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  ; 
in  fact,  have  not  recovered  from  the  check  suffi- 
ciently to  set  an  early  cluster  of  fruit.  Quite 
young  plants,  or  any  in  4  inch  pots  established,  but 
not  root-bound,  are  the  best,  these  not  losing 
their  first  flowers  without  fruit  setting.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vege- 
table Marrows.  Starved  plants  are  very  slow  in 
starting  afresh,  and  are  easily  surpassed  by  those 
raised  many  days,  or  say  a  month  later.  Plants 
of  these  ought  to  be  ready  for  beds  in  the  open 
or  for  frames  and  handlights  in  three  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing,  and  that,  too,  in  quite  mild 
heat.  W.  I. 

Good  keeping  Onions.— I  have  grown  Bed- 
fordshire Champion  Onion  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  have  always  found  it  to  keep  wonderfully 
well  and  to  possess  excellent  flavour.  It  is 
smaller  in  diameter  than  many  varieties,  but  its 
exceptional  depth  makes  up  for  this  deficiency, 
and  being  very  hardy  a  crop  is  secured  even  in 
the  worst  of  seasons.  Probably  no  better  Onion 
for  usefulness  and  long-keeping  can  be  found  than 
a  true  strain  of  the  old  James's  Keeping,  but  as  Bed- 
fordshire Champion  is  somewhat  larger  and  heavier, 
there  is  a  gain  in  gardens  where  ground  is  scarce. 
Veitch's  Main  Crop  is  a  capital  all-round  Onion, 
and  having  a  particularly  thin  neck,  keeps  for  a 
long  time,  the  flavour  also  being  mild  and 
pleasant.  This  is  one  of  the  truest  strains  of 
Spanish  Onions  I  have  ever  met  with.  Trebon, 
another  good  old  Onion,  should  be  grown  more  ex- 
tensively where  profit  is  a  consideration.  It  has 
much  the  shape  and  general  character  of  a  Bed- 
fordshire Champion,  but  is  even  deeper  and 
heavier.  This,  where  the  Onion  grub  is  trouble- 
some, is  a  capital  sort  to  sow  in  autumn,   aa  it 


stands  a  severe  winter  with  impunity,  far  better 
in  fact  than  many  of  the  so-called  winter  or 
Tripoli  section.  A  moderate  -  sized  piece  of 
ground  sown  in  August  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
Trebon  and  Bedfordshire  Champion  will  often 
produce  more  Onions  for  harvesting  the  following 
autumn  than  three  times  the  area  sown  in  spring 
in  the  orthodox  way,  as  growth  seems  too  tough 
and  wiry  after  standing  the  winter  for  the  attacks 
of  the  dreaded  Onion  fly.  I  know  there  is  an  idea 
prevalent  amongst  gardeners  that  the  only  one 
suited  for  autumn  sowing  is  the  Tripoli,  but 
this  is  a  fallacy.  Cranston's  Excelsior  is  another 
good  sort  for  autumn  sowing,  and  many  of  the  fine 
bulbs  of  this  Onion  exhibited  at  the  July  show  are 
from  seed  sown  in  autumn,  many  erroneously 
imagining  them  to  have  been  sown  in  spring.— 
J.C. 

MANURE  FOR  POTATOES. 
As  a  rule  it  is  not  considered  good  husbandry 
to  grow  Potatoes  without  farmyard  manure,  but 
that  good  crops  can  be  produced  by  artificials 
alone  need  not  be  doubted,  as  this  experiment 
shows.  It  was  made  on  the  farm  of  Hawkhill, 
near  Alnwick,  and  is  one  of  the  series  of  ma- 
nurial  trials  carried  out  by  Dr.  W.  Somerville, 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Durham  College 
of  Science,  who  says  :  "The  experiments  were 
arrangeii  to  show  the  economic  result  of  various 
dressings,  acd  the  effect  on  the  growth  of 
Potatoes  of  : 

1.  Nothing. 

2.  Nitrogenous  manures  alone. 

3.  Phospbatic  manures  alone. 

4.  Potassic  manures  alone. 

5.  Nitrogenous  and  phospatic  manures. 

6.  Nitrogenous  and  potassic  manures. 

7.  Phosphatic  and  potassic  manures. 

8.  Nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potassic  ma- 
nures. 

9.  Farmyard  manure  alone. 
10.  Farmyard   manure  along   with   a   general 

artificial  dressing." 

The  plots  were  in  duplicate,  so  as  to  check 
any  errors  that  might  occur. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of 
manures  used  and  cost  per  acre  in  the  year  of 
the  experiment  (1893),  although  this  year  the 
cost  will  doubtless  be  less  for  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  artificials.  Farmyard  manure  was  taken 
as  costing  5s.  per  ton. 

Plots 
].- 


■1 


10 


0 

4 

5 

10 
11 


Manure  per  Acre.        Cost  per  Acre- 
s.    d. 

-Nothing    

2. — i  cwt.  nitrate  soda 

-J  cwt.  sulphate  ammonia J 

3. — 3  cwt.  superphosphate 10 

4. — 5  cwt.  kainit   10 

5.-4  cwt.  nitrate  soda ) 

J  cwt.  sulphate  ammonia ^    20 

3  cwt.  superphosphate 

6.-5  cwt.  nitrate  soda 

I  cwt.  sulphate  ammonia V  20 

5cwt.kainit    

7. — 3  cwt.  superphosphate I    qq    g 

5  cwt.  kainit    ( 

8. — i  cwt.  nitrate  soda ^ 

},  cwt.  sulphate  ammonia I    „,     ., 

3  cwt.  superphosphate  j 

5  cwt.  kainit    ) 

9. — 16  loads  farmyard  manure    SO    0 

10. — 10  loads  farmyard  manure    ) 

i  cwt.  nitrate  soda 1 

4  cwt.  sulphate  ammonia ^111     3 

3  cwt.  superphosphate I 

5  cwt.  kainit    I 

While  the  crop  was  growing  the  following 
notes  were  taken  on  August  23  by  Dr.  Somerville 
and  Mr.  Chrisp,  the  tenant  of  the  farm  : 
"  Plots  2  and  2a,  getting  nitrogen  alone,  were  a 
little  better  than  the  unmanured  plots,  the 
leaves   being  a  very   dark   green.     The   super 


phosphate  plots  looked  very  indifferent,  the 
leaves  being  very  much  crumpled  and  dis- 
coloured. The  brown,  unhealthy  colour  of  the 
leaves  was  apparent,  no  matter  whether  super- 
phosphate was  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  substances,  although  it  was  moat  apparent 
in  the  former  case.  Whenever  kainit  was  used 
the  leaves  and  stems  were  much  more  vigorous 
than  under  the  influence  of  nitrogen  alone  or  in 
combination.  They  were  also  paler  in  the 
green,  but  exceedingly  healthy  looking,  and  the 
plants  were  much  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  flowers.  The  plots  that  received  farmyard 
manure  had  very  vigorous  haulms,  and  the  plots 
dressed  with  both  manure  and  artificial  manures 
promised  to  give  the  largest  yield  of  all."  The 
following  table  gives  the  yield  of  good  market- 
able and  small  Potatoes.  For  quantities  of 
manure  see  previous  table. 

Produce. 

_,  .  ,,  Good.  Small.  Cost 

PlotP.         Manure.  ^^jj^^  (.^j_     j^^g^  (.^^^    per  aero. 

s.   d. 

1.  Nothing  2       14        1         71        — 

2.  Nitrogen 3        6        1        0       10    6 

3.  Superphosphate    4      12        1        4i     10    4 

4.  Kainit 6        2^      0      16       10    5 

5.  Nitrogen      and 

s  u  perphos- 

phate 4      15i      1        2^     20  10 

6.  Nitrogen       and 

kainit    6       114      0      10       £0  U 

7.  Superphosphate 

and  kainit    ...     5      17i      0      17|:     20    9 

S.  Nitrogen,  super- 
phosphate and 
kainit    6        6i      0      16       31     3 

9.  Farmyard  man- 
ure      6       14i      1         4J     80    3 

10.  Farmyard  maii- 
nure  and  arti- 
ficials      7       16i      0      16     111     3 

In  the  above  table  I  have  not  given  the  dupli- 
cate plot  yields,  which  only  bore  out  the  above 
results.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
one  on  looking  over  this  table  is  the  marked, 
almost  marvellous,  effect  of  kainit,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  manures,  and  the 
next  is  tlie  difference  in  large  and  small  Pota- 
toes in  various  plots.  Compare  1  and  4,  where 
5  cwt.  kainit  raises  the  marketable  crop  from 
2  tons  14  cwt.  to  0  tons  2|  cwt,  while  the  small 
falls  from  1  ton  71  cwt.  to  16  cwt.  Then  note 
how  little  effect  nitrogen  has  by  comparing 
plot  2  vrith  plot  1 ,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
12  cwt.  large.  Now  compare  5  and  3.  Here, 
again,  the  nitrogen  only  increases  the  crop  of 
large  by  3|^  cwt.  Again,  compare  G  and  4  ; 
here  we  have  a  gain  of  9^  cwt.  large.  And 
lastly,  compare  8  and  7,  where  we  have  a  gain 
for  the  nitrogen  of  9  cwt. 

Superphosphate  does  little  if  any  better. 
Alone  it  gives  better  results— compare  plot  3  with 
plots  1  and  2,  and  in  combination  with  nitrogen 
it  also  increases  the  yield.  Compare  5  (super- 
phosphates and  nitrogen)  with  2,  in  which  nitro- 
gen alone  is  used.  There  is  a  distinct  gain  of 
1  ton  9]  cwt.,  while,  curious  to  say,  when  used 
with  kainit  it  invariably  reduces  the  yield. 

To  see  this  compare  plots  7  and  8  with  plots 
4  and  0.  In  the  former  two,  superphosphate  is 
used  with  kainit  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
nitrogen,  and  in  both  cases  reduces  the  crop  ; 
in  one  case  by  4  cwt  and  in  the  other  by  5|- 
cwt.  of  marketable  Potatoes.  Therefore  it 
seems,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  artificials  alone,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  applying  anything  but 
kainit,  as  we  have  a  dressing  of  kainit  costing 
10s.  5d.  per  acre,  only  a  few  cwts.  below  a  full 
dressing  of  manure,  and  only  5j  cwt.  below  a 
dressing  of  kainit  and  nitrogen,  costing  twice 
as  much,  although,  with  Potatoes  at  £3  per 
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ton,  the  extra  dressing  of  nitrogen  would  pay. 
Of  course,  this  is  dealing  with  the  Potato  crop 
alone  ;  what  the  re.sidual  value  would  be  is 
anotlier  matter,  but  neitlier  nitrate  of  soda  nor 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  likely  to  leave  much  for 
another  crop,  nor  superphosphate  either  for 
that  matter,  according  to  other  trials  made  in 
various  parts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  confess  I  should 
hesitate  before  trusting  my  crop  to  5  cwt.  of 
kainit  alone,  although  all  the  experiments 
carried  out  in  this  district  for  several  years  now 
point  with  more  or  less  force  to  the  wisdom  of 
manuring  for  the  crop  in  question,  and  disre- 
garding to  a  great  extent  any  residual  value, 
which,  except  in  the  case  of  Grass  alone,  seems 
to  be  somewhat  doubtful,  although  on  rotation 
crops  farmyard  manure  shows  lasting  results.  I 
trust,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  next  week 
or  two  to  give  a  digest  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years'  experiments  and  their  lessons,  which 
threaten  to  upset  some  c  f  the  ideas  of  farmers 
generally.— M.,  in  Farm  and  Home. 


in  the  ordinary  way  have  flowered  abundantly.  I 
mention  this,  as  it  goes  far  to  prove  that  every 
plant  will  not  submit  to  the  freezing  process 
either  to  retard  or  give  enforced  rest.         A.  W. 


EARLY  FORCING  OF  FLOWERS  AND 
VEGETABLES. 
I  THINK  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
early  forcing  of  flowers  and  vegetables  is  greatly 
expedited  if  the  buds  and  crowns,  as  the  case  may 
be,  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  some 
time  previous  to  being  placed  in  heat.  I  have 
been  a  firm  believer  hitherto  in  this  doctrine,  but 
have  had  my  faith  shaken  during  the  early  part 
of  the  present  winter  after  witnessing  how  quickly 
Lilacs,  Deutzias,  double  Prunus,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  &c.,  have  responded 
to  forcing,  and  without  exposure  to  frost  or  any 
other  preparation.  In  former  seasons  it  has  been 
my  practice  to  lift  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  for  early 
forcing  in  October  and  allow  the  roots  to  lie  on 
the  surface  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
This  gave  them  the  requisite  check  and  rest  prior 
to  forcing,  and  this  practice  has  always  been 
attended  with  excellent  results.  The  shrubs 
mentioned  I  have  hitherto  had  lifted,  potted,  and 
then  placed  outdoors  where  they  would  have  the 
fullest  exposure,  while  the  crowns  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  have  been  lifted  and  left  so  that  they 
could  become  frozen  during  frosty  weather.  All 
these  precautions  invariably  resulted  in  a  success- 
ful issue  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  yet 
this  winter  when,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
these  preparations  had  to  be  omitted,  the  results 
obtained  were  equally  good  and  with  consider- 
ably less  labour.  Whether  such  good  results 
might  be  possible  another  season  1  am  unable  to 
say,  but  it  is  very  singular  that,  considering  there 
has  been  no  cold  weather  to  speak  of,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  prevalence  of  weather  of  a  mild 
description  since  autumn,  the  subjects  enume- 
rated should  force  so  easily.  When  lifted,  the 
soil  about  the  roots  in  all  cases  was  in  a  fairly 
moist  state,  not  dry  as  I  expected  to  find  it,  and 
I  quite  thought  I  should  have  diflSculty  in  getting 
a  sufficiency  of  forced  flowers  and  vegetables  by 
the  time  required  in  the  middle  of  December.  I 
never  remember  in  the  course  of  my  experience 
meeting  with  less  difficulty  in  early  forcing  when, 
as  a  rule,  nearly  everything  belonging  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  slow  to  move,  and  the  only  expla- 
nation that  I  can  offer  is  that  the  brilliant  sunshine 
of  September  and  October  last  was  the  means  of 
both  buds  and  crowns  becoming  thoroughly  ma- 
tured. Another  season  I  propose  to  test  the 
matter  by  putting  in  to  heat  to  force  together  roots 
and  shrubs  that  have  been  prepared  and  others 
that  have  not,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  difference  in  the  time  taken  for  the  produce 
and  flowers  to  be  ready  for  use,  if  any.  This 
season  I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  freezing 
Spira"a  crowns  for  three  weeks  previous  to  plac" 
ing  them  in  heat  by  putting  them  in  the  ice  well, 
but  It  has  resulted  in  failure.  The  crowns  pro- 
duced nothing  but  leaves  ;  not  a  vestige  of  a 
flower-spike  was  to  be  seen,  while  crowns  treated 


Scarlet  Btinner  Bean  Al.— This  was  given 
an  award  of  merit  at  Chiswick  in  1895.  It  is  not 
on  account  of  its  size  (there  are  much  larger)  that 
I  was  so  favourably  impressed  with  it,  but  its 
cropping  ijualities  are  enormous,  and  in  a  hot  dry 
summer  in  a  light  dry  soil  this  variety  furnished 
very  fine  crops  with  pods  of  large  size,  and 
hanging  from  the  haulm  four  and  five  in  a  cluster. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary 
runner.  The  pods  are  dark  green,  thick  and 
fleshy,  with  darker  green  leaves  than  in  most 
kinds.  In  sowing,  more  room  should  be  given 
than  is  often  allowed  for  this  crop.— G.  Wvthbs. 

Early  Potatoes.— The  following  method  of 
hastening  early  Potatoes  outdoors  is  one  I  have 
practised  for  several  seasons  with  good  results. 
Choose  a  sunny  spot  facing  south,  with  a  wall  or 
close  fence  of  wood,  or  shrubs  would  do,  to  break 
the  force  of  cold  winds  from  the  north.  Take  out 
trenches  the  same  as  for  Celery,  about  2  feet 
apart.  In  the  bottom  of  each  trench  place  a  layer 
ot  hedge  trimmings  or  bush  fruit  tree  prunings, 
about  6  inches  deep,  and  over  this  a  light  layer  of 
long  litter.  On  the  top  of  the  litter  lay  about 
3  inches  of  well-pulveiised  soil,  and  on  this  place 
the  Potato  sets,  which  should  previously  be  pre- 
pared for  early  planting  by  being  placed  in  a  cool 
house,  so  that  each  set  has  an  inch  of  sturdy  green 
growth  at  planting  time.  Cover  the  sets  with  a 
few  inches  of  soil,  and  earth  up  as  the  growth  ad- 
vances. A  small  piece  of  a  warm  border  treated 
in  this  way  will  yield  a  crop  fit  for  digging  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than  by  planting  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Should  the  weather  prove  dry  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  May,  a  watering  will  help  in 
the  formation  of  early  tubers.  The  advantages 
gained  by  treating  the  rows  in  this  way  are  an 
increased  ground  temperature  of  about  5°  dm  ing 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  warmer  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  compared  with  the 
earth  temperature  during  the  late  spring  months, 
is  well  known  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
taking  ground  readings.  The  solar  heat  permeates 
these  trenches  more  quickly  than  solid  land,  and 
the  heat  is  held  in  some  volume  beneath  the  roots 
of  the  Potatoes,  producing  quick  growth  in  the 
tubers  and  early  maturity.  The  crop  is  always 
heavy  and  of  better  quality  than  from  ordinary 
land.-R.  T. 


FEBRUARY  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

DuRiNc  February  there  have  been  six  wet  days  on 
which  a  total  amount  of  046  of  an  inch  of  rain 
fell,  against  Old  of  an  inch  on  one  day  in  February, 
1S95,  the  average  for  the  month  being  276  inches. 
The  total  fall  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year 
is  1-10  inches,  which  is  5  0.'?  below  the  average  for 
that  period.  The  mean  temperature  (43-4°)  has 
been  slightly  above  the  average,  that  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  being  4.')  (Y,  that  for  February, 
1895,  being  10°  below  this  average.  On  four  days 
in  the  screen,  and  on  twelve  on  the  grass,  the 
mercury  fell  to  32-0°  or  under.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature on  the  grass  was  24  3°  on  the  27bh,  and 
the  lowest  in  the  screen  290°,  while  the  highest 
screen  temperature  was  recorded  on  the  28  th,  when 
56  4°  was  registered.  Of  sunshine  there  has  been 
but  a  meagre  amount,  only  .')2  hours  lOminutes hav- 
ing been  registered,  against  an  average  of  82 hours 
.'ii  I  minutes,  and  83  hours  55  minutes  in  February  of 
last  year.  As  regards  wind,  the  past  month  has 
been  a  quiet  one,  the  total  horizontal  movement 
having  been  4810  miles,  against  "74(i  miles  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1895.  The  greatest 
daily  velocity  was  recorded  on  February  8,  when 
the  movement  amounted  to  449  miles,  and  the 
greatest  hourly,  between  1 1  a.m.  and  noon  on  the 
same  date,  when  the  rate  of  33  miles  per  hour  was 
reached.  In  comparing  the  past  February  with 
its  corresponding  month  in  1895,  we  find  that  the 
former  has  been  dull,  still  rather  above  the  average 
in   warmth   and   much   below   in   rainfall,   while 


February,  1895,  was  exceedingly  bright,  abnor- 
mally cold,  very  windy,  and,  practically,  abso- 
lutely dry. 

Garden  flowers  have  been  fully  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  their  state  in  February  last  year.  The 
naturalised  Snowdrops  haveappeared  again  in  their 
thousinds,  and  revelling  in  the  shelter  of  the 
glades  and  the  proximity  of  water,  have  borne 
their  large  bells  on  strong  footstalks  fully  10  inches 
high.  Such  recent  introductions  as  I  have  seen 
of  the  Galanthus  tribe  do  not  appear  to  possess 
the  vigour  of  these  naturalised  bulbs,  but  doubt- 
less, when  they  can  be  grown  in  number  sufficient 
to  admit  of  their  receiving  the  same  method  of 
treatment,  they  may  develop  qualities  which  at 
present  they  appear  to  lack.  The  Crocuses, 
golden,  purple,  and  white,  have  spread  glorious 
breadths  of  colour  over  the  borders,  and  the  vivid 
scarlet  of  Anemone  fulgens  has  added  a  note  of 
intense  brilliance  to  the  display.  Chioncdoxas  have 
enlarged  their  azure  patches,  the  most  effective  in 
masses  being  C.  sardensis,  though  the  individual 
flowers  of  C.  Luciliiu  are  larger.  Plants  of  C. 
AUeni  and  G.  gigantea  that  I  have  seen  show,  at 
present,  but  little  advance  upon  the  older  C.  Lu- 
cili;L-,  but  in  time  they  may,  with  increased  vigour, 
merit;  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  on  their  in- 
troduction. The  spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum 
vernum)  opened  its  first  bloom  on  February  9,  or 
thirty-five  days  earlier  than  in  1S95.  N.  obval- 
laris  was  the  first  Narcissus  proper  to  open  its 
buds,  followed  two  days  later  by  \'an  Sion,  and 
after  a  week's  interval  by  N.  Golden  Spur,  which 
this  year  is  exceptionally  fine.  Before  the  close 
of  the  month  N.  maximus  appeared,  followed  by 
N.  princeps.  Arabis  on  the  rockery  has  been,  in 
sunny  situations,  a  mass  ot  white,  in  the  noon- 
tide murmurous  with  bees,  while  in  such  situa- 
tions the  Wallflower  has  produced  its  heads  of 
richly  ecented  flowers.  Primrose  and  Polyanthus 
have  been  plentiful,  and  many  instances  of  large 
Camellias  and  pink  Rhododendrons  in  full  bloom 
have  been  noted.  On  the  water  the  Cape  Pond- 
weed  (Aponogeton  distachyon)  has  spread  its 
Hawthorn-scented  blossoms.  Iris  reticulata  has 
taken  I  he  place  of  the  winter-blooming  I.  stylosa, 
and  Triteleia  uniSora  has  opened  its  white  stars. 
In  sheltered  gardens,  Mesembryanthemums  and 
Lithospermum  prostratum  have  been  in  flower, 
and  I  noticed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dart  a 
fine  specimen  of  Acacia  dealbata  opening  the  first 
of  its  yellow  flower- balls.  Here  and  there  Tea 
and  China  Poses  have  been  sparsely  flowering 
against  walls,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month 
the  first  detachment  of  the  Grape  Hyacinths 
showed  the  azure  of  their  closely-packed  cells,  the 
fainter  gradation  of  tint  in  the  blue  Apennine 
Anemone  mingling  with  the  saffron  of  eaily  Lent 
Lilies  in  the  grass.  Of  shrubs  and  trees,  the 
Almonds  have  been  among  the  most  conspicuous, 
their  peach-coloured  bloom-sprays  standing  out 
with  charming  effect  against  the  dark  background 
of  Cupressusand  Ilex.  Prunus  Pissardi,  beautiful 
alike  in  flower  and  leaf,  has  blossomed  profusely, 
and  the  tufts  of  minute  yellow  flowers  on  the 
leafless  branches  of  Cornus  mas  have  afforded  a 
tint  uncommon  in  the  shrubbery  during  February. 
The  Ribes,  or  flowering  Currant,  has  opened  its 
flowers  far  earlier  than  is  its  wont,  but  as  the  wise 
Elder — to  which  tradition  ascribes  the  power  of 
forecasting  the  weather— has  already  sprouted 
strongly,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  devastating 
frost  will  mar  our  spring  by  playing  havoc  with 
the  tender  blossoms  that  have  been  so  ready  to 
greet  us  with  their  smiles.  I  saw,  but  a  day 
or  two  ago  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  shrub  that  is 
comparatively  rare  in  gardens — Nuttallia  cerasi- 
formis.  Its  white  blossoms  are  deliciously  fra- 
grant, and  blooming,  as  it  does,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  its  value  is  great.  In  the  same 
garden  were  two  plants  of  Clematis  calathina  in 
flower.  These  had  borne  their  white  blossoms, 
spotted  with  claret  in  tlie  interior,  through  the 
winter.  On  the  Elm  tree  boughs  a  ruddy  glow 
heralds  the  advent  of  spring,  and  the  margins  of 
the  copses  are  bright  with  the  golden  green 
catkins  that  sway  by  the  thousand  from  the  tall 
Hazel  wands.  S.  W.  F. 
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THE    HOSE    GARDEN    AND    ITS 

IMPROVEMENT. 

There  is  great  loss  to  flower  gardens  from  the 
usual  way  of  treating  the  Rose  as  a  thing  apart, 
and  the  Rose  is  absent  at  present  from  the 
majority  of  gardens.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
how  poor  and  hard  many  places  are  to  which 
the  beauty  of  the  Rose  might  add  delight,  and 
the  only  compensation  for  aU  this  blank  is  what 
is  called  the  rosery,  which  in  large  gardens 
is  often  an  ugly  thing  with  plants  that  usually 
only  blossom  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  This 
idea  of  the  Rose  garden  arose  when  we  had  a 
much  smaller  number  of  Roses,  and  a  greater 
number  of  these  were  kinds  that  flowered  in 
summer  mainly.  Even  now  enough  account 
has  not  been  taken  of  the  many  Roses  that 
flower  now  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn,  among  these  being  the  best  of  Roses — 
Teas  and  Chinas.  The  old  standards  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  separate  treatment  of  Roses, 
it  being  laid  down  in  the  books  that  the 
standards    did    not    "  associate ''   with     other 


that  the  very  finest  Roses,  and  above  all  long- 
blooming  ones  like  Monthly  Roses  and  Tea 
Roses,  as  George  Nabonnand,  Marie  Van  Houtte 
and  Anna  Olivier,  should  be  brought  into  the 
flower  garden  in  bold  masses  and  groups  to  give 
variety  and  prolong  bloom  without  having  any 
hard  and  fast  line,  but  using  only  the  choicest 
Roses  in  the  flower  garden  and  freely  on  covered 
ways  or  pergolas  and  walla. 

In  most  gardens  where  people  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  Roses  the  ground  in  which  they  grow  is 
in  winter  densely  coated  with  manure,  very 
often  ugly  to  see  in  a  nice  garden.  This  is  the 
regulation  way  advised  in  catalogues,  but  it  is 
needless  in  a  beautiful  Rose  garden.  Most  of 
our  garden  Roses  being  grafted  on  the  Brier 
(that  is,  the  Dog  Rose  of  our  fields  and  hedge- 
rows), the  conditions  which  suit  it  are  well 
known.  The  Dog  Rose  does  best  in  the  heavy, 
cool  loams  of  the  midlands,  and  if  we  want  the 
ordinary  garden  Rose  to  do  well  we  must  give 
it  about  30  inches  in  depth  of  like  soil.  In 
forming  Rose  beds,  people  who  know  what  they 
are  about  always  use  stiflf  soil  when  they  can  get 


In  the  Rose  garden  at  Warley,  Essex.    Engraved  for  The  Garden. 


shrubs,  and  so  it  came  about  that  all  these 
standards  were  placed  in  the  rosery,  and  there 
held  up  their  buds  to  the  killing  frost.  Shows, 
too,  have  had  a  bad  efiect  on  the  Rose  in 
gardens,  where  it  is  many  times  more  im- 
portant than  as  a  show  flower.  The  whole  aim 
of  the  man  who  shows  Rosea  was  to  get  a 
certain  number  of  large  flowers,  and  any  stock 
which  enabled  him  to  get  this  at  the  least  cost 
was  what  he  thought  most  of  ;  so,  if  we  go  to 
any  Rose-showing  friend,  we  shall  probably  find 
his  plants  for  show  as  standards  or  half  standards 
in  the  kitchen  garden  with  a  deep  bed  of  manure 
on  the  surface.  Thia  idea  of  the  Rose  only  as  a 
show  flower  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
that  have  not  a  high  value  as  garden  flowers. 
Teas  and  others  that  do  not  open  well  in  our 
country  and  are  not  really  successful  in  it  are 
grown  because  they  happen  to  produce  flowers 
now  and  then  that  suit  the  shows.  So  alto- 
gether the  influence  of  the  shows  has  been 
against  the  Rose  as  a  garden  flower,  and  a  cause 
why  the  large  country  houses  of  Scotland  and 
England  are  aa  yet  quite  free  of  the  grace  of  the 
queen  of  flowers.     What  is  wanted  mainly  is 


it,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  add.  inputting  the  soO  in, 
all  the  manure  which  the  Rose  may  want.  We 
have  beds  of  Tea  Roses  in  which  the  common 
Irish  mossy  Rockfoil  has  been  growing  for 
seven  years  without  showing  any  sign  of  sufler- 
ing.  Beautiful  beds  of  mossy  plants  of  all 
sorts,  or  pretty  little  evergreen  alpines  asso- 
ciated with  the  earliest  Scillas  show  that  the 
surface  of  the  Rose  garden  itself  might  be  a 
charming  garden,  and  not  a  manure  heap.  In 
the  old  way  of  having  what  is  called  a  "  rosery  " 
it  did  not  matter  so  much  about  covering  the 
surface  with  manure,  but  where  we  put  our 
Rose  beds  in  the  centre  of  the  very  choicest 
flower  garden  or  under  the  windows  of  the 
house  it  is  a  very  ugly  and  needless  practice. 
The  Rose  can  be  nourished  for  six  or  eight  years 
without  adding  any  manure  to  the  surface,  and 
after  six,  eight,  or  ten  years  most  beds  will 
probably  require  some  change,  or  we  may 
change  our  view  as  regards  them. 
I  Important  as  it  is  to  get  rid  of  this  conven- 
'  tional  way  of  growing  Roses,  the  more  im- 
I  portant  thing  of  all  is  to  get  out  of  the  common 
I  fixed  way  of  planting  them.     As  regards  form. 


we  ought  to  have  much  more  of  the  Rose  as  a 
climber  and  as  a  garland  in  the  old  way  on 
chains  and  walls  and  pergolas;  also  the  free- 
growing  Roses  should  be  allowed  to  form  bushes 
on  lawns  Ln  their  own  shapes,  and  certainly  the 
old  garland  kinds  are  the  best  single  Roses. 
How  little  could  be  seen  now,  even  in  good 
Rose  gardens,  of  the  beauty  of  the  form  of  the 
Rose,  which  is  so  evident  where  it  is  grown  in 
a  bold  and  varied  way.  One  of  the  handsomest 
things  we  have  ever  seen  was  a  collection  of 
climbing  Roses  grown  over  Oak  arches  at  in- 
tervals along  a  grass  walk  iu  M.  Cochet's 
nursery  iu  France.  Seen  in  the  blooming 
season  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten ;  but 
there  are  many  other  graceful  ways  of  growing 
Roses  apart  from  the  stift'  standards  and  few 
feeble  ways  one  generally  sees,  especially  in 
the  large  gardens. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


KEEPING  VINES  CLEAN. 
When  the  vineries  can  be  early  cleared  of  all 
kinds  of  pot  plants,  it  ought  to  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  keep  the  Grape  Vines  free 
of  insect  peats.  The  case  is  very  diflerent  where 
the  vinery  is  also  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
servatory—that is  to  say,  has  to  be  kept  stocked 
with  a  variety  of  plants,  ornamental  or  other- 
wise, during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
pot  plants  and  Vines  together  without  the  latter 
getting  altogether  the  worst  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, instances  are  frequently  coming  under  my 
notice  where  really  excellent  Grapes,  some  of 
them  proving  good  enough  to  win  prizes  at  im- 
portant shows,  and  o  hers  keeping  in  a  present- 
able condition  to  near  mid-winter,  have  been 
grown  in  houses  never  cleared  of  pot  plants. 
Personally  1  should  much  prefer  to  have  a  clear 
course  as  far  as  pot  plants  are  concerned. 

Where  a  considerable  variety  of  pot  plants  is 
grown  in  a  vinery,  there  is  always  a  likelihood 
of  the  Vines  overhead  becoming  infested  with 
either  mealy  bug,  thrips,  red  spider  and  aphides, 
mildew  also  having  to  be  contended  with.  It 
is  true  mealy  bug  increases  the  most  rapidly 
and  attains  the  largest  size  in  high  tempera- 
tures, but  it  increases  and  spreads  only  too 
rapidly,  not  merely  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
or  cool  vinery,  but  also  quite  in  the  open  air. 
In  a  vinery  mealy  bug  will  survive  very  rough 
treatment  in  the  form  of  a  thorough  cleansing 
and  it  sometimes  happens  the  Vines  have  been 
nearly  or  quite  killed  by  an  over-strong  dose  of 
insecticide,  and  yet  the  mealy  bug  not  be  wholly 
exterminated.  Owners  of  vineries  ought  there- 
fore to  be  very  careful  of  what  they  do  in  the 
way  of  introducing  new  plants.  In  one  bad 
case  I  have  just  met  with  the  owner  was 
presented  with  a  small  Hoya  carnosa  by  a 
friend,  and  with  this  plant  he  also  got  his 
first  supply  of  mealy  bug.  At  the  present 
time  the  mealy  bug  is  to  be  found  in  abund- 
ance on  Ferns,  Begonias,  Cytisuses,  Cypripe- 
diums  and  other  plants,  and  although  the 
Vine  rods  are  apparently  cleared  of  the  pest 
now,  their  owner  will  be  agreeably  surprised  if 
they  remain  so  all  the  season.  They  were 
scraped,  scrubbed,  and  dressed  last  year,  but 
mealy  bug  yet  practically  spoilt  the  crop,  the 
bulk  of  the  bunches  being  quite  uneatable. 
What  happened  in  this  instance  may  in  other 
cases  result  from  the  introduction  of  bug-in- 
ffsted  Coleuaes,  Crotons,  Bouvardias,  and  other 
plants  to  which  they  are  partial  into  vineries 
hitherto  free  of  the  pest.     It  is  next  to  useless 
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utteriug  warnings  against  adding  strange  plants 
to  collections  in  vineries,  but  if  this  indiscrimi- 
nate collecting  must  go  on  the  least  that  can  be 
done  is  to  keep  all  newly  received  suspicious 
plants  or  cuttings  in  (|uarantine.  Isolating  them 
from  all  othor  plants  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  is 
not  such  a  very  great  thin-^  to  ask  anyone  to  do, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  much  future 
trouble.  So  much  do  I  dread  a  possiliility  of 
establishing  mealy  bug  on  Vines  that  1  hold  it 
to  be  true  economy  to  run  no  undue  risks. 
Doubtless  innumerable  plants  have  been  com- 
pletely cleared  of  mealy  bug,  but  the  safest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  burn  them— that 
is,  when  only  newly-acquired  and  found  dirty. 
I  will  go  further  and  atfirm,  that  once  a  house 
of  plants  is  over-run  by  mealy  bug  it  will  never 
be  wholly  cleared  nor  the  Vines  ever  be  kept 
clean  while  these  same  plants  are  preserved. 
Laying  all  the  pot  plants  on  their  sides  and 
thoroughly  syringing  with  the  mixture  of  .soft 
soap,  petroleum,  and  hot  water  mixture  that  I 
have  so  often  de.scribed  in  these  pages  would. 
if  well  followed  up,  get  rid  of  the  bug  in  time, 
while  if  the  mixture  is  kept  forcibly  mixed  as 
it  is  used,  applied  carefully,  and  the  plants 
shaded  from  .^uushine,  they  will  not  suffer  greatly 
from  the  rough  treatment  given  them.  It  would 
also  appear  necessary  to  be  constantly  warning 
the  inexperienced  against  using  petroleum 
or  paraffin,  as  most  people  still  prefer  to  term 
it,  in  any  shape  or  form  on  Vines.  It  is  very 
liable  to  nearly  or  quite  kill  the  rods,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  remedy  not  to  be  recommended. 
Better  by  far  be  content  to  give  the  rods  a 
rough  cleaning  and  two  thorough  scrubbings 
with  hot  soapy  water.  In  any  case  a  close  look 
out  should  be  kept  for  what  few  bugs  escape. 
and  it  is  very  rarely  they  can  be  wholly  got  rid 
of  by  winter  dressings.  Destroy  any  few  sur- 
vivals, and  if  there  are  no  bug-infested  plants 
underneath  the  chances  are  the  pest  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Next  to  mealy  bug  in  the  way  of  insects, 
thrips,  white  and  black,  are  most  to  be  dreaded. 
If  Indian  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  Plumbagos,  Cailas, 
Roses,  and  other  plants  for  which  thrips  have  a 
weakness  must  be  grown  in  a  vinery,  why 
arrange  them  just  convenient  for  handing  on  a 
stock  to  the  Vines.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  plants  infested  with  aphides  as  well  as  any 
insect  pest.  Keep  them  more  on  the  back 
stages,  or,  better  still,  destroy  the  more  rubbishy 
of  them  and  clean  the  rest.  Once  thrips  is  well 
established  on  Vines  in  full  leaf,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  get  rid  of  it  again  without  injury  to 
them  and  the  crops,  and  yet,  if  not  checked,  it 
will  over-run  and  spoil  everything.  Syringing 
the  plants  underneath  Vines  with  tobacco  water 
is  the  safest  course  to  pursue  after  the  latter  are 
in  full  leaf,  fumigations  with  tobacco  paper  be- 
ing a  risky  proceeding,  but  most  effective 
when  persevered  with  while  yet  the  Vines 
are  at  rest  or  till  they  have  actually  commenced 
leaf  development.  There  ought  then  to  be  no 
further  delay  in  overhauling  the  plants  in  a 
vinery,  and  if  a  few  thrips  or  red  spider  escape 
and  find  their  way  to  the  Vines,  destroy  them 
at  once  by  means  of  a  sponge  and  soajiy  water, 
to  which  a  little  tobacco  juice  and  flowers  of 
sulphur  have  been  added.  Sulphur  is  most 
needed  in  the  case  of  red  spider  attacks. 
Aphides  are  troublesome  pests  in  some  vineries, 
but  would  not  be  so  if  the  same  precautions  were 
takou  in  keeping  them  under  early  in  the  sea- 
son, a.s  advised  iu  the  case  of  thrips. 

Those  who  are  most  sviccessful  with  Grapes 
in  mixed  houses,  take  good  caro  not  to  crowd 
a  number  of  pot  plants  together  indiscrimi- 
nately, and,  above  all  things,  are  most  particu- 
lar as  to  keeping  everything  clean.     It  is  the 


timely  stitch  that  saves  so  much  trouble  and 
labour,  and  novices  are  warned  not  to  overlook 
a  single  insect-infested  plant.  For  example,  if 
the  Hoya  already  allu.led  to  had  at  once  either 
been  destroyed  or  thoroughly  cleaned,  much 
unpleasantness  would  have  been  avoided  and 
many  more  bunches  of  Grapes  been  available 
for  use.  All  these  attacks  can  usually  be  traced 
to  small  beginnings.  W.  LiuuLDEN. 

Pear  King  Edward. — I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  any  reader  of  The  G.\ri)EN  has  had  ex- 
perience with  this  Fear.  It  belongs,  I  believe,  to 
the  stewing  section — although  of  this  I  am  not 
(|uite  certain— and  was  a  few  years  since  ex- 
hibited by  a  noted  Kentish  grower  in  a  collection 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  extraordinary  size  and 
weight  of  the  fruit  causing  quite  a  sensation.  I 
obtained  a  tree,  which  in  the  first  instance  was 
planted  on  a  wall  facing  due  south,  but  here  it 
grew  so  strong,  in  spite  of  root-pruning,  that  no 
bloom-buds  were  formed.  Begrudging  it  the  room 
here,  I  eventually  lifted  it  and  planted  it  on  an 
east  wall,  the  severing  of  large  roots  giving  it 
such  a  check  as  to  lead  me  to  think  the  tree 
would  die  ;  it  recovered,  however,  and  is  still  in- 
clined to  grow  rank  and  coarse,  forming  hardly 
any  spurs  and  showing  no  bloom  buds.  I 
think  that  it  is  tither  a  fhy  bearer,  or,  like 
some  other  varieties,  it  takes  many  years  to  come 
to  a  bearing  state. — J.  C. 

Strawberry  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury.— I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  that  many  gardeners  still 
recommend  this  old  variety,  as  1  do  not  think 
any  other  soit  can  surpass  it  for  setting  and 
cropping.  F.ven  Xoble,  which  sets  freely  enough 
in  the  open  air,  often  fails  to  do  so  under  glass 
except  in  houses  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Unless  brought  on  very  gradually  and  favoured 
with  a  somewhat  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere  than 
is  generally  thought  necessary  with  Strawberry 
forcers,  its  blooms  are  very  apt  to  turn  black 
instead  of  setting  ;  this  I  have  proved  more  than 
once.  Vicomtesse,  on  the  other  hand,  will  often 
set  in  houses  containing  other  plants,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  anything  butwhat  Strawberry  growers 
call  a  good  one.  The  worst  of  ^'icomtesse,  how- 
ever, is  that  usually  it  forms  so  many  crowns  and 
such  a  multiplicity  of  growths,  that  the  flower- 
stems  are  so  short  that  they  scarcely  reach  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  the  fruit  in  consequence  being 
liable  to  disfigurement  from  dirt  when  the  plants 
are  watered.  This  evil  might  be  remedied  by 
going  over  the  plants  as  soon  as  active  growth  has 
commenced  in  summer  and  reducing  the  number 
of  crowns  to,  say,  two  or  three.  This  alters  the 
character  of  the  bloom  trusses  entirely  the  follow- 
ing spring,  they  being  then  produced  on  much 
longer  stalks.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  what  a  size 
this  variety  will  grow  on  pot  plants  if  well  thinned 
out  and  liberally  fed. — J.  C. 

Peach.  Amsden  June. — Two  seasons  ago  Mr. 
Wythes,  of  Syon  House  gardens,  spoke  of  AmsHen 
June  Peach  as  valuable  for  early  supplies  under 
glass.  Previous  to  then  I  had  only  tiied  it  on  the 
open  wall,  where  it  fruitfd  regularly  and  well. 
Taking  the  hint,  I  planted  a  tree  in  a  span-roofed 
house  running  north  and  south,  .and  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  result.  Last  season,  in  spite 
of  the  check  given  by  removal  the  previous 
autumn,  the  trees  bore  a  good  number  of  fruits, 
and,  although  the  house  was  not  started  until 
January  20,  the  fruit  was  fit  for  gathering  by  the 
middle  of  June,  the  colour  being  very  fine  and  the 
flavour  good.  This  ye.nr,  although  the  tree  was 
not  laden  with  blocni  like  other  varieties  in  the 
s.amo  house,  there  is  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  few,  if 
any,  of  the  buds  having  fallen.  It  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  this  I'each  lajs  on  pulp  and  arrives 
at  maturity  after  passing  the  stoning  stage. 
Mr.  Wythes  mentions  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
shorter,  somewhat  stubby  portions  of  growth 
when  pruning,  as  on  these  many  of  the  finest  fruits 
are  produced.  Thi4  I  find  to  be  true,  not  only 
with  Arasden  June,  but  also  all  the  early  Amei  ican 
varieties,  as  the  longer  and  more  terminal  growths 
are  not  so  well  furnished  with  bloom,  and  even 


the  wood  buds  are  weaker.  If  Amsden  June  is 
started  at  the  end  of  November,  ripe  fruit  rnay  be 
had  in  April.  I  find  pot  culture  suits  its  near 
ally,  Waterloo.  For  some  years  I  have  grown  it 
in  this  way,  and  as  soon  as  weather  permits  after 
the  crop  is  gathered  I  move  it  to  the  foot  of  a 
south-west  wall,  where  the  wood  and  buds 
undergo  a  gradual  maturation.  I  think  the  great 
evil  in  the  case  of  trees  planted  in  small  lean-to 
houses  and  forced  early  is  that  the  wood  and  buds 
get  too  long  a  baking  from  sun  heat  before  being 
started  again.  Span-roofed  houses,  especially 
those  running  north  and  south,  would,  I  think, 
suit  them  much  better,  the  temperature  being 
far  more  easily  controlled.  Of  the  list  of 
extra  early  American  Peaches,  Amsden  June  is 
doubtless  the  most  reliable  for  forcing  in  ordinary 
lean-to  houses. — J.  C. 


APRICOTS  IN  HEAVY  SOILS. 
While  willing  to  admit  that  Apricot  trees  are 
more  liable  to  piecemeal  decay  than  they 
were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  yet  I  think 
failures  would  be  less  frequent  if  a  more 
thorough  preparation  of  the  border  was  made 
previous  to  planting.  I  have  had  experience 
with  Apricot  trees  in  many  counties,  and  have 
always  without  exception  found  them  to  thrive 
by  far  the  best  in  a  soil  inclined  to  be  light  and 
sandy,  and  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the 
partial  or  complete  withering  or  paralysis  which 
has  been  so  common  amongst  Apricot  trees  for 
a  good  many  years  past  has  worked  most  havoc 
where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
or  where  the  subsoil  is  not  open  enough  to  allow 
of  a  free  escape  of  superfluous  moisture  in  rainy 
seasons.  Under  the  latter  condition  the  wood 
formed  is  soft  and  will  not  become  matured  and 
firm,  let  the  autumn  be  ever  so  fine  and  sunny. 
Trees  so  placed  will  not  be  long  ere  they  lose 
many  leading  branches,  even  if  they  do  not 
themselves  die  outright.  Some  gardeners  lay 
the  whole  of  the  blame  to  the  climate,  but 
I  have  seen  quantities  of  magnificent  Apri- 
cots gathered  from  trees  on  open  walls  in  the 
north  of  England,  the  first-prize  dish  in  a  very 
strong  competition  at  an  international  show  in 
Edinburgh  a  few  years  ago  having  been  picked 
from  trees  close  to  Marske-by-the-Sea,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  roots  having 
the  benefit  of  a  deep  sandy  border.  Of 
course  to  produce  such  fruit,  good  all-round 
attention  had  to  be  bestowed.  When  we  con- 
sider how  much  labour  and  expense  aie  often 
willingly  aflbrded  in  making  new  Vine  borders, 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  owners  of  gardens 
where  the  natural  soil  is  unsuitable  to  the  wants 
of  this  delicious  and  indispensablefruit  should  be- 
grudge thelabourand  material  necessary  to  ensure 
longevity  and  productiveness.  Apricot  borders 
need  not  be  very  deep  provided  summer  mulch- 
ing and  copious  waterings  are  given  when  the 
trees  are  swelling  off  their  crops.  Drainage  is 
best  supplied  by  a  good  layer  of  broken  bricks, 
clinkers,  or  stones,  rough  sods  from  any  waste 
place  being  placed  over  them  to  prevent 
them  becoming  choked.  In  low-lying  positions 
the  borders  should  be  raised  several  inches 
above  the  ordinary  level  and  well  sloped  to- 
wards the  sun,  the  trees  themselves  being 
planted,  it  need  be,  on  the  surface  and  mounds 
formed  over  the  roots.  The  plan  I  have  so 
often  recommended  for  Apple  trees  should  also 
be  adopted,  viz.,  placing  a  small  slate  slab  or 
some  tiles  some  IS  inches  from  the  surface  and 
immediately  beneath  the  seat  of  the  tree. 

The  borders  need  not  be  made  all  at  once 
any  more  than  Vine  borders  ;  from  5  feet  to  0 
feet  in  width  will  suffice  for  the  first  year,  and 
even  for  two  where  the  trees  are  not  extra 
vigorous,  a  second  and  even  third  portion  being 
taken  out,  drained,  and  refilled  as  found  neces- 
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sary.  Where  the  soil  to  be  used  in  the  new 
border  is  what  is  termed  a  sandy  loam,  I  would 
not  advise  the  addition  of  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  brickbats  or  mortar  rubbish,  as  exces- 
sive drainage  must  be  guarded  against,  or  the 
roots  will  sulTer  in  consequence.  About  an 
eighth  part  of  lime  cobbles  or  siftings,  however, 
may  well  be  added,  as  it  has  been  proved  by 
experience  that  the  roots  of  the  Apricot  are 
much  benefited  by  the  presence  of  this  in- 
gredient. If  the  border  can  be  made  in 
winter  or  spring  and  allowed  to  remain 
-unplanted  till  the  following  autumn,  so  much 
the  better,  as  no  wall  fruit  resents  a  loose  root 
run  so  much  as  the  Apricot,  and  for  this  reason 
repeated  treading  as  the  work  proceeds  is  very 
important.  Adding  farmyard  or  other  strong 
manures  to  the  soil  is  a  great  mistake,  all 
nourishment  being  best  supplied  from  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  mulchings  and  manurial 
waterings  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  disbudding  and  thinning 
out  of  the  spur  growths  are  not  practised 
half  so  much  as  they  should  be  in  the  culture 
of  this  fruit.  We  generally  find  the  trees  a 
complete  thicket  of  leaves,  through  and 
amongst  which  it  ia  next  to  impossible  for  the 


they  opened  their  flowers,  was  conducive  to  plen- 
tiful crops  of  fruit.  Some  fine  examples  of  first- 
rate  Peach  growing  have  come  under  my  notice 
during  a  course  of  many  years.  Probably  the  best 
results  which  I  can  bring  to  mind  were  those 
which  followed  the  treatment  pursued  by  the 
late  Mr.  Allan  at  Rendlesham  Hall,  Suffolk. 
I  witnessed  his  success  for  some  years,  and  it  was 
no  small  matter  to  have  to  thin  the  fruit  every 
season.  Once  I  heard  a  good  cultivator  of  all 
fruits  ask  Mr.  Allan  wherein  the  great  secret  of 
his  success  in  Peach  growing  lay.  His  brief  re- 
ply was  characteristic  of  the  man — viz.,  "good, 
clean,  freeh  loam,  planting  high  and  pruning 
late."  The  gardens  at  Rendlefham  were  some- 
what low,  but  they  were  well  sheltered. — M. 
Temple,  Carron,  N.B. 


APPLE  HAWTHORNDEN. 
I  QUITE  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  we  have 
far  too  many  varieties  of  Apples  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  if  we  wish  to  meet  the  demand  we 
must  keep  the  best  of  each  section.  The  line 
dividing  them  is  generally  sharply  defined,  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  some  so- 
called  dessert  Apples  are  useful  for  cooking,  but 
these  are  rarely  among  the  best  in  either  section. 


yellow  when  ripe,  and  with  sometimes  a  red 
flush  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 

J.   C.  Tallack. 


Apple  Bau-thomden.    From  a  pliofograph  sent  hy  Mr.  J,  Kenriy  Maidenhead. 


sun  to  penetrate.  Why  this  neglect  should  be 
so  common  amongst  gardeners  who  do  not  for 
one  moment  scruple  to  disbud  and  thin  out 
Peach  wood  with  a  free  hand  is  difiicult  to  say. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  even  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  warm  to  remove  summer  mulchings 
as  autumn  approaches  in  order  that  the  sun's 
rays  may  assist  in  producing  root  maturation, 
and  induce  those  roots  that  are  yet  growing  to 
work  upwards  in  readiness  for  next  year's  top 
dressing.  This  should  consist  of  fresh  sweet 
loam  and  lime  rubbish,  the  old  stale  soil  being 
first  raked  or  forked  from  the  surface,  and  the 
newly  laid  on  compost  firmly  beaten  down. 

A  few  remarks  must  be  made  about  varieties. 
The  Moorpark,  although  deliciou?,  is  certainly 
more  tender  and  liable  to  gumming  than  most 
varieties.  Hemskirk  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
liable Apricot  in  existence  and  of  first-rate 
quality.  The  Large  Early  also  is  hardy  and 
excellent  and  has  a  rich  orange  coloured 
flesh.  For  a  succession  of  fruit  Powell's  Late 
may  well  be  planted,  this  variety  being  a  good 
bearer  and  the  fruit  large.       •  J.  C. 


Peaches. — I  have  always  believed  that  the 
keeping  of  Peaches  away  from  walls  as  late  in  the 
season  as  poaeible,  and  pruning  them  just  before 


and  many  of  them  might  be  well  spared  alto- 
gether. In  the  best  cooking  Apples  we  gener- 
ally look  for  size,  a  good  colour  both  before  and 
after  cooking,  and  a  fairly  piquant  acidity ; 
some,  if  not  all,  of  these  points  are  missed  when 
the  best  dessert  varieties  are  tried.  The  old 
Hawthornden  was  for  many  years  a  noted  sauce 
Apple,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  very  well  suited, 
being  a  most  abundant  bearer  of  moderately 
large  fruits  of  excellent  quality.  The  tree  is 
in  some  places  a  little  subject  to  canker,  but 
neither  more  nor  less  so  than  many  other  good 
Apples  ;  indeed,  if  we  eliminated  all  the  va- 
rieties liable  to  this  we  should  have  no  more  to 
complain  of  "  too  many  varieties."  Its  season  un- 
fortunately is  rather  early,  as  it  comfs  in  at  a 
time  when  there  are  so  many  varieties  requiring 
immediate  use — that  is  to  say,  during  October 
and  November.  This  is  probably  one  reason 
why  it  is  rarely  mentioned  favourably,  and  has 
led  to  its  being  superseded  by  that  tine  Apple 
the  New  or  Winter  Hawthornden,  which  is  a 
much  larger  variety,  equally  free  fruiting,  while 
it  comes  into  bearing  when  the  tree  is  still  quite 
small.  For  orchard  culture  it  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  a  more  robust  and 
larger  grower  than  the  older  variety.  The  fruit 
is  very  handsome,  very  large,  regular  in  form. 


ALNWICK  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

It  is  a  pity  this  noble-looking,  late-keeping 
Grape  is  not  planted  more  extensively  than  it 
is  in  private  gardens.  When  well  grown  I  con- 
sider Alnwick  Seedling  to  be  far  superior  to 
many  of  the  late  varieties  both  in  point  of 
flavour  and  general  excellence.  The  great 
drawback,  no  doubt,  is  the  difliculty  of  setting, 
as  it  must  be  fertilised  with  foreign  pollen.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
this  fact  that  this  Grape  is  not  more  extensively 
cultivated  by  market  growers.  When  once  the 
art  of  setting  it  is  successfully  mastered,  it  is 
as  easy  to  manage  as  Black  Alicante,  and  it 
may  be  noted  that  it  colours  equally  as  well  as 
that  variety.  Alnwick  Seedling  succeeds  well 
in  a  late  house  along  with  Lady  Downe's  and 
other  varieties  which  require  a  high  Muscat 
temperature  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The 
Vine  has  a  good  constitution,  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  bears  freely  ;  three  excellent 
qualities,  which  alone  stamp  ii  as  being  a 
desirable  variety.  It  produces  fine,  large 
shouldered  bunches,  the  berries  being  large 
and  sloe  black  in  colour,  with  a  very  dense 
bloom.  The  fruit  keeps  well,  and  I  know  of 
no  Grape  that  can  equal  it  in  this  respect,  as 
the  berries  tend  to  shrivel  up  rather  than  decay. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  great  difficulty 
is  in  the  setting,  but  if  the  few  following 
directions  are  observed  this  may  be  successfully 
surmounted.  If  the  fiowers  are  examined  as 
soon  as  the  capsules  burst  open,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  stamens  are  shorter  than  the 
stigma,  and  that  the  latter  is  covered  with  a 
gummy  exudation.  It  is  this  gummy  substance 
which  renders  the  flowers  sterile,  and  it  must 
be  removed  before  fructification  can  be  efl'ected. 
I  find  there  is  nothing  better  than  syringing 
the  bunches  early  in  the  morning,  or  suffi- 
ciently early  to  ensure  their  being  dry  again 
before  midday.  Violent  syringing  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  amount  of  force  must  be 
used  to  dislodge  the  little  bead-like  drops  of 
gummy  moisture  from  the  points  of  the  stig- 
mas. When  the  flowers  are  dry,  pollen  from  a 
free- setting  variety,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh 
or  Alicante,  should  be  conveyed  to  them  by 
means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush,  carefully  and 
lightly  touching  each  stigma  with  it.  This 
operation  should  be  repeated  daily  until  every 
bloom  has  opened,  which  usually  takes  from 
lour  to  five  days  from  the  time  the  first  flower 
opens.  Treated  in  this  way  an  abundance  of 
fertile  berries  is  obtained,  so  much  so,  that 
the  bunches  require  as  much  thinning  as  those 
of  Black  Alicante.  Before  adopting  this  method 
I  could  never  obtain  a  decent  bunch,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  discarding  the  variety  alto- 
gether when  a  friend  gave  me  the  information 
as  herein  detailed,  and  it  has,  without  a  single 
exception,  always  resulted  in  a  successful  issue. 

To  obtain  berries  of  the  largest  size,  thinning 
should  be  done  with  a  free  hand,  and  stimulants 
during  growth,  either  in  the  form  of  liquid  or 
artificial  manure,  are  also  a  valuable  aid  to  that 
end.  I  have  this  variety  on  Mrs.  Pince  as  a 
stock,  as  well  as  on  its  own  roots,  and  the  only 
difl'erence  that  I  can  decect,  and  it  is  but  slight, 
is  in  the  flavour,  which  is  a  little  richer  in  the 
produce  of  that  on  the  Muscat  stock.  Were  I 
planting  a  late  vinery  and  confined  to  three 
black  varieties  only,  the  one  under  considera- 
tion would  most  certainly  find  a  place  among 
them.   Lady   Downe's  and    Black  Alicante,  or 
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Meredith's  Tokay,  being  the  other  two.  Gros 
Colmaii,  I  am  awave,  jirocluces  tiner  berries  and 
is  a  noble-looking  Grape  when  skilfully  grown, 
but  the  flavour  ia  poor.  From  a  market  point 
of  view  this  does  not  signify,  but  for  private 
use  something  besides  appearance  has  to  be 
considered,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  have  not 
included  it.  A.  W. 


MULCHING  FRUIT  TREES. 
In  the  majoritj'  of  places  the  amount  of  rain  re- 
gistered as  yet  for  the  winter  months  has  been 
considerably   below   the   average,   and    if   this    i.* 
likely  to  continue,  a   good   surface   mulching   of 
fruit  trees,  whether  wall,  bush  or  espalier,  will  be 
found  advisable  on  all  light  soils  if  the  operation 
has  not  been  already   performed.     If   a  comport 
for  the  purpose  is  already  to  hand,  it  can  be  run  on 
-whilst  the  weather  continues  dry.     The  advantage 
■of  an   annual   s^trengthening  of  a  naturally  light 
soil  by  a  mulch  that  is  of  a  more  holding  nature 
<;an  hardly  be  overrated.      Unfortunately,  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  sucli  a  go3d  holding  f-oU   in 
quantity  is  olten  an  expensive   business.     If  not 
locally  obtainable,  the  be?t  substitute  is  a  compost 
composed  of  equal  parts  cow  manure  and   road 
sidings   or  ditch    parings,   getting   the    latter,   if 
possible,  from   the  stiffest  hind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    It  is  hardly  advisable   to  put  this  on  in  a 
raw  state,    as    both    the   ingredients   are   apt   to 
shelter  grubs   of  various   insects   that,   although 
innocuous  to  tree  life,  may  render  themselves  very 
objectionable  to  vegetable  crops  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.     The  compost  may  therefore  be  prepared 
some  time  before  it  is  required  and  get  a  turn  or 
two,  keeping   a  sharp   look  out   for   the   insects. 
Any  pricking  up  of  the  ground  preparatory  to  the 
mulch  will  depend  both  on  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  trees  that  are  to  be  attended  to.     In  the 
case  of  a  naturally  light,  sod  with  Apples  on  the 
Paradise,  Pears  on  the  Quince,  and  espalier- trained 
small  fruits,  the  practice  is  i.oS  advisable,  for  in 
the  first  two  instances  the  roots  get  very  near  the 
surface  and  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed,  and  in 
the  other  the  fact  that  all  branches  are  vertically 
trained  reduces  theamount  of  shade  to  a  minimum, 
and  any  loosening  of  the  soil  means  a  proportionate 
drying  out,  given  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
bright  sunshine.     So  far  as  all  the  latter  fruits  are 
concerned,  I  find   in  the  majority  of  summers  a 
heavy  mulch   is  necessary  to  finish  off  the   crop 
satisfactorily.     With   the  wall  trees   (except   the 
cordon  Pears)  the  rase  is  different ;  here  the  roots 
are  well  down,  and,  not  feeling  the  effects  of  a 
prolonged   drought  so  quickly,  will  finish  off  the 
crop   fairly   well.     There   is   no   doubt,  however, 
that  the  mulch  tends  to  better  growth  and  cleaner, 
healthier   foliage.       An    important    point   in   the 
succassful  treatment  of  bush,  pyramidal  or  espa- 
lier trees  on  this  soil  is  to  avoid  all  use  of  fork  on 
the  border  from  the  time  of  planting  and   to  be 
careful  in   the  use  of  the  hoe  ;   consequently  the 
trees  may  be  planted  sufficiently  close  at  the  out- 
set, so  that  there  is  likely  to  be  little  room  for  any- 
thing  else.     What   little  space   remains   can    be 
filled  with  things  that  require  no  annual  disturb- 
ance, such  as  Snowdrops,   Daffodils   or   any   per- 
manent bulbous  plants  that  will  do  well  in  such  a 
situat'on  and  that  will  keep  fairly   well  within 
bout, (Is.  E.   BlRRELL. 

Claremoiil.    

Feeding   Bananas. — Few  fruits   will  absorb 
so  muoh  food  as  the  above,  and  although  I  am  not 


quantities  the  growth  will  be  rapid.  One  of  the  ' 
best  f  lods  I  find  for  the  Musa  is  one-half  old 
spent  Mushroom  manure,  with  a  liberal  portion  of 
bone  meal,  and  the  other  good  loam.  At  times 
such  dressings  as  fish  manure  are  eub.-ftitutcd  for 
bones,  and  more  loiim  with  less  Mushroom  man- 
ure. Whatever  food  is  given  should  allow  the 
roots  to  ramify  freely  through  the  dressing,  and  I 
find  that  abundant  supplies  of  moisture  with  good 
drainage  are  important. — W.  S.  B. 

Planting    Vines. —Notwithstanding  all    our 
orihodox  notions  of  Vine  panting,  with  the  care 
generally  taken  to  lay  out  their  roots  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  make  a  good  start,  there  are 
many,  wlio-e  cultural  success  is  as  near  perfection 
as  may  be,  who  have  no  reason  to  regret  what  to 
many   would  appear   labour    and   means   thrown 
away.     A  friend,  who  grows  for  market  and  has 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  leading  and  best- 
known  Grape  growers  in  England,  goes  on  in  his 
own  way  regardless  of  the  notes  and  remarks  of 
orthodox  friends.     Some  dozen  years  ago  my  friend 
went  to  superintend  the  planting  of   Vines  for  a 
gentleman  in  the  localitj'.     I  went  also.    This  was 
in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  Vines  were  in  9  inch 
or  10  inch  pots,  with  roots  protruding  through  the 
bottom.     They  were  pulled  out  and  the  balls  kept 
intact.     Holes  were  dug,  and  the  mass  of  roots 
thrown   into  them   with  little  ceremony  or  ]iains. 
When  the  roots  were  fairly  covered,  each  bail  had 
a  firm  stamp  with  the  foot,  my  friend  laughing 
heartily  all   the  while.     I   suppose  he  thought  I 
was  looking  on  as  if  the  whole  was  a  burlesque. 
I   was  not,  because  in   my  earlier  days  I   had  a 
training   in    London    market  gardens  and    knew 
where   success   attended    such    feeble   efforts   at 
planting   as   those   which    I    was    then    witness- 
ing.    My   friend    turned    round  with  a   counten- 
ance  somewhat   between  comic   and  serious  and 
said  :     "  You    have    seen     those     Vines    in    my 
grounds."     "Yes,  and    admired    them   too,  and 
their  crops,"  I  replied.     "Well,"   he  said,  "all 
have  been  planted  similar  to  those  now  before  us. " 
I  said  no  more,  believing  all  that  was  said  ;  still, 
I  would   have  been  sorry  to  have  advised  others 
"  to  go  and  do  likewise."     I  related  the  matter  to 
the  late  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  who  knew 
the  Vines  and  had  seen  them  often.     He  said  that 
the  soil  there  was  of  such  excellence  that  Vines 
succeeded    in    it   under   any    circumstances. — M, 
Temple,  Canon,  X.U. 
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Nectarine,  Plum,  Damson,  and  Pear  trees  in  full 
bloom  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Happily, 
(herry  trees  are  not  so  forward,  while  Apple  trees, 
although  the  buds  are  very  prominent,  will  be 
safe  for  some  few  weeks  to  come. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  a  crop,  and 
taking  the  Apricot  first,  no  one  could  wish  to  see 
the   trees  in    better  condition.      The    spurs   and 
young  wood  are  bristling   with  bloom   buds,  and 
everything   points   to   a   heavy  set.      Peach   and 
Nectarine   trees    have   the   young   wood  studded 
with  fine  healthy  buds,  such  as  all  fruit  growers 
dtlight  to  see,  and  given  good  weather  at  the  time 
of  flowering  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  set- 
ting.    The  trees  look  very  clean,  and  so  far  there 
is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  aphis,  which   I  have 
known   to  put  in  an  appearance  in  mild  seasons 
ere  now.       Damsons   and   Plums   on    walls,   also 
bu-hes     and     standards,    both    in    gardens    and 
orchards  are  well  budded,  and  will  before  long, 
wtather  permitting,  make  a  fine  display,  so  pro- 
fuse will  be  the  blossoming      Sweet  Cherry  trees 
have  an  abundance  of  plump,  healthy  buds  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the    Kentish    and    Morello 
varieties.     Pears  are  forward  and  full  of  promise. 
If  only   one-tenth    part   of    the    blooms    were   to 
set    there     would     be     an     abundance    of     fruit 
to    thin    off.       The    individual    buds     are     very 
strong   and   well   developed.     Apples,    naturally, 
are    not    so     forward,     nevertheless     the     buds 
are   very    prominent.      There    is   also    an   abun- 
dance   of    them    on    the    trees.       According    to 
appearances  the  blooming  of  both  garden  and  or- 
chard trees  will  be  quite  as  profuse  as  that  of  last 
year.     Currants  and   Gooseberries  look   well  and 
promise   an    abundant    crop,    while    Ras^jberries 
should  flower  well,  as   the  canes  had  a  thorough 
ripening.     At  present  much  cannot  be  said  about 
Strawberries,  beyond  noticing  the  firmness  of  the 
crowns    and   that    nearly   all    the   old   leaves  are 
fresh  and  green.     It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note 
that  they  are  only  now  commencing  to  put   forth 
new  leaves,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  I  do  not  care  to  see  too  early  a  growth. 
When  they  commence  growing  too  soon  the  young 
and  tender  leaves  generally  get  crippled  by  frost 
and  cold,  and  the  plants  receive  a  severe  check. 
So  far  everything  appears  propitious,  but  whether 
our  hopes  will   be    realised  or  not  remain  to   be 
seen,    but  this  murh    can   be  said,   that,   barring 
weather   of   an    unseasonable  character,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  fruit  crop  of  li!96  to  be  a 
good  one  and  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 
Stol:e  Edith.  A.  W. 


Fruit  growers  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  form 
some  idea  of   the  prospects  of  the  fruit  crop  for 
the  coming  season,  as  the  buds  are,  without  ex- 
ception, very  robust  and  well  developed,  although 
rather  too  far  advanced  for  the  time  of  year.    Tne 
mild  winter  has  of    course  been  responsible    for 
fruit  trees  being  more  forward  than  is  desirable 
so  early  in  the  season,  but,  considering  the  aver- 
age winter  temperature  has  been  above  the  mean, 
they  are  not  in  such  an  advanced  condition  as  one 
would  expect  to  find  them.     Much  of  this  inac- 
tivity is,  I  think,  owing  to  three  important  factors. 
The  first  is  the  dry  state  of  the  subsoil.     On  test- 
ing borders  under  walls  and  out  in  the  open  I  find 
them  to   be  much   drier   than    is   desirable,  this 
pointing  to  the  necessity  of  having  to  resort  to 
the  artificial  watering  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  early  next  month  should  there  not  ba 
an  ample  rainfall  between   now  and   then.     The 
second  cause  I  attribute  to  the  perfect  ripening 
sure  if  feeding  all  the   year    round  is  advisable,  }  of  the  wood  and  the  thorough  maturation  of  fruit- 
much  depends  upon    the    siz3  of  plant,   position    buds   last  autumn,  and   the  third  to   the  almost 
where  grown,  and  temperatures  given.      At  this    total  absence  of  sunshine  and  its  exciting  influ- 
season  with  healthy  plants  one  cannot  over-feed  if    ences   during   January.     Should   March    prove  a 
the  right  food  is  employed.      Strictly  speaking,    cold  month,  a  wholesome  check  will   be  given  to 
excess   of    manures    is   not    desirable,    but  it    is '  the  trees.     A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  do  much 
surprising   the   food    Bananas   will    take    if  they  '  good,    but  very  severe  weather   would    be   most 
have  tejn  given  a  little  rest  in  the  winter  and    disastrous,  as  Apricot  trees  will  in  a  few  days  be 
are  now  growing  freely.     In  feeding,  it  is  well  to    in  full  bloom.     In  my  own  case  the  trees  will  be 
give  light  dressings  and  to  keep  the  surface  roots    comparatively  safe  behind  the  frigi-domo  curtains, 
continually   pushing  upward.      I   find   change   of    but  trees  not  so  amply  protected  will  not  fare  so 
food  of  great  value,  and  if  it  can  be  given  in  the    well.     Should   we  have  mild  weather  in  the  early 
form  of    uifjce  dressings  every  fortnight  in  small    part  of  March,  we  shall.  I  am  afraid,  have  Peach, 


P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  we  have  regis- 
tered 10^  and  11°  of  frost,  but  the  air  is  dry  with 
the  wind  .south-east,  and  barometer  30-25.  So  far 
no  harm  has  been  done,  and  Apricot  blooms  have 
not  suffered. 


APRICOTS  AS  CORDONS. 

In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  outdoor  fruit 
culture  generally  during  recent  years,  it  is  some- 
what surprising,  and  certainly  a  matter  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Apricot 
has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  tliat  of  other 
fruits  ;  indeed,  I  might  ask  whether  it  is  grown 
as  e.xtensively  and  as  successfully  as  formerly. 
I  am  afraid  not,  if  we  judge  by  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  wall  space  allotted  to  it 
now  compared  to  what  there  was  formerly,  say 
twenty  years  ago.  In  those  days  no  garden  was 
thought  complete  without  an  Apricot  wall,  and 
the  way  the  trees  were  maintained  in  a  fruitful 
c 'udition  for  many  years  reflected  great  credit 
on  those  who  had  charge  of  them.  Of  late 
years,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  less 
interest  taken  in  this  fruit,  as  we  find  it  planted 
somewhat  sparsely  in  new  gardens,  while  in  old 
ones  the  different  positions  it  once  occupied 
with  such  good  results  are  now  taken  up  by 
Peaches,  Pears  or  Plums,  some  of  which  are  of 
questionable  quality  and  far  inferior  to  a  well- 
ripened  Apricot,     it  is  not,  however,  as  a  dessert 
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fruit  that  the  Apricot  is  esteemed,  though  it 
forms  a  valuable  variety  and  is  appreciated  by 
maijy,  but  in  a  preserved  state  it  is  unequalled 
by  any  other  fruit  grown.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  seldom  now  thit  Apricots  are  forthcoming  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  large  establishments, 
and  any  fruit  grown  by  cottagers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  bought  up  freely  at  remunerative 
prices.  This  is  the  case  to  my  knowledge  in 
many  localities  every  season,  and  shows,  I 
think,  that  a  great  demand  for  this  fruit  still 
exists,  and  that  we  must  look  for  other  causes 
for  the  apparent  decline  in  its  cultivation,  and  not 
that  it  is  less  appreciated  now  than  formerly. 
There  are  proba>ily  three  reasons  assigned  for 
the  apathy  now  shown  in  growing  Apricots.  The 
first  is  owing  to  the  trees  flowering  so  early  that 
crops  are  often  lost  through  spring  frosts  ; 
secondly,  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in 
keeping  the  trees  evenly  furnished  with  healthy 
branches  to  cover  the  wall  space  allotted  to 
them  ;  and  thirdly,  owing  to  the  many  new  va- 
rieties of  other  fruits,  less  wall  space  is  available. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  two  former 
obstacles  that  I  would  recommend  a  more  general 
practice  of  the  cordon  system  of  culture  for  the 
following  reasons  :  In  the  first  place,  owing  to 
their  precocity  in  flowering  and  to  prevent  in- 
jui-y  to  the  prominent  buds,  the  work  of  training 
fan-shaped  trees  has  often  to  be  done  in  January, 
with  the  result  that  the  warmth  aflbrded  by  the 
wall  hastens  the  opening  of  the  blossoms,  neces- 
sitating considerable  attention  afterwards  in 
affording  protection  from  frosts  and  searching 
east  winds,  but  which  is  not  always  efl;'ectual  in 
saving  the  crop  of  fruit.  With  cordon  trees 
much  of  this  can  be  avoided,  as  by  bending  them 
forward  well  away  from  the  wall  in  the  autumn 
and  secxiring  the  trees  to  stout  stakes  to  guard 
against  rough  winds,  the  flowering  period  may 
be  retarded  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  at 
the  most  critical  time,  and  thereby  give  a  greater 
chance  of  escaping  injury  from  frost,  as  such 
trees  with  a  little  care  can  be  placed  iu  position 
against  the  wall  without  damage  after  the  buds 
have  advanced  considerably.  I  would  not 
advise  that  all  the  shoots  should  be  pinched 
close  in  to  form  fruit  spurs,  it  being  better  to 
allow  a  certain  number  to  extend  9  inches  or  afoot 
at  regular  intervals,  which  would  give  each  tree  a 
greater  fruiting  surface.  These  shoots  should  be 
cut  close  back  when  the  fruit  is  gathered 
and  a  fresh  one  laid  in  each  year  to  take  its 
place.  In  this  way  each  tree  would  take  up 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  wall  space  and 
should  be  planted  about  that  distance  apart.  The 
advantage  of  having  a  number  of  small  trees 
instead  of  one  large  one  is  that  the  roots  can 
be  confined  in  less  space,  and  by  restricting 
the  roots  to  a  narrow,  firm  border  there  is  less 
risk  of  the  trees,  or  portions  of  them,  dying  off 
suddenly,  while  should  one  happen  to  die  oft", 
it  is  easily  replaced  by  having  a  few  in  reserve. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Apricot  will 
not  thrive  in  some  soils  and  localities,  but  I 
believe  more  depends  on  the  management  of 
the  roots  than  on  climate  or  soil.  This  was 
impressed  on  my  mind  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
oldest  gardens  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
gardener,  who  had  been  in  charge  many  years, 
rightly  prided  himself  on  a  grand  wall  of  Apri- 
cots, which  not  only  yielded  heavy  crops  an- 
nually, but  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
keeping  every  foot  of  the  wall  covered  with 
healthy  wood.  These  trees  grew  in  a  border 
about  6  feet  wide,  which  had  not  been  disturbed 
for  many  years  beyond  hoeing  the  surface, 
neither  were  the  trees  often  assisted  with 
manure,  as  this  was  not  obtainable  ;  the  chief 
mulching  given  was  the  mowings  from  the  lawn 
during  a  season  of  drought,  when  the  trees  were 


copiously  watered,  and  in  this  way  they  were  sus- 
tained for  many  years  w  ith  the  best  results.  With 
a  change  of  gardeners,  however,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  utilise  the  border  for  early  vege- 
tables, and  for  this  jjurpose  it  was  dug  up  and 
well  manured,  the  result  of  which  proved  the 
eventual  ruin  of  the  trees,  as  the  roots,  going 
greedily  into  the  enriched  soil,  produced  an 
abundance  of  breast- wood  late  in  the  autumn 
which  did  not  mature  and  was  damaged  by 
fiost,  resulting  in  severe  pruning  being  neces- 
sary, which  was  f.  Uowed  by  gumming  and  the 
dying  off'  of  the  branches,  causing  the  trees  to 
become  so  unsightly  that  they  were  eventually 
grubbed  out, as  being  unsuited  for  so  cold  a  dis- 
trict, and  Pears  planted  in  their  place.  This  is 
only  one  instance  among  many  where  Apricot 
trees  have  been  ruined  by  allowing  the  roots  to 
enter  soil  which  is  enriched  with  manure,  and 
only  bears  out  what  has  so  often  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  The  Garden  of  the  evil  results 
which  follow.  Those  who  have  been  tempted 
to  try  many  of  the  new  varieties  of  late  years  of 
Peaches,  Pears,  or  Plums,  and  are  disappointed 
by  the  results,  might  do  worse  than  grub  them 
out  and  replant  wiih  cordon  Apricots.  I  feel 
sure  that  with  careful  attention  the  trees  would 
succeed  in  most  gardens,  and  growers  would  be 
doing  something  to  re-establish  a  mo.st  valuable 
fruit.  R.  Parker. 

Goodwood. 


IMPROVED  APPLE  CULTURE. 

Situation. 

The  first  and  most  important  subject  to  con- 
sider in  planting  an  orchard  is  situation.  Far 
more  important  than  the  actual  formation  of 
the  soil  on  which  the  proposed  orchard  is  to  be 
grown  are  the  natural  break-winds,  without 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  fruit  trees 
satisfactorily.  A  growing  tree  will  make  a  far 
better  growth  if  it  is  not  continually  being 
nearly  bent  double  by  strong  winds,  and  the 
aggravation  of  watching  a  fine  crop  of  fruit 
almost  ready  for  picking  being  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  the  wind  is  only  beaten  by  seeing 
one's  best  scions  just  coming  into  bearing  being 
snapped  oft'  owing  to  the  weight  of  fruit  on 
them  and  the  wind.  Where  possible,  in  a 
northern  country  where  spring  frosts  are  not 
unknown,  a  slope  facing  north  should  be  se- 
lected, with  a  range  of  hills  to  the  north  close 
enough  to  break  the  north  wind.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  northern  slope  is,  that  the  trees,  being 
at  the  least  a  fortnight  later  in  the  spring,  will 
be  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  spring  frcsts, 
and  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  tit  to  gather  it  will 
only  be  a  few  days  later  than  if  grown  on  a 
southern  slope.  The  orchard  should  be  above 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the 
higher  the  better,  as  long  as  the  northern 
range  of  hills  will  break  the  force  of  the  wind 
before  it  reaches  the  orchard,  as  the  bottom  of 
a  valley  is  always  colder  and  more  subject 
tofrost.  Break-winds  should  be  planted  of  Spruce 
Fir  or  Pine  on  each  side  of  the  other  three  sides 
of  the  orchard  ;  owing  to  the  slope,  one  planted 
on  the  north  side  would  be  of  no  use.  Soft- 
wooded  trees  like  the  above  are  better  than 
hard-wood  trees,  as  the  leaves  of  the  hard- wood 
trees  fall  in  the  autumn  before  the  fruit  is  all 
gathered  and  when  the  shelter  given  by  them 
is  most  needed.  The  trees  to  form  a  break- 
wind  should  be  planted  as  closely  together  as 
convenient,  the  closer  the  better,  as  they  need 
each  other's  shelter  when  small,  and  in  three 
rows.  The  soft-wood  trees  are  also  better  on 
account  of  their  straight  growth,  enabling  them 
to  be  planted  far  closer  to  the  orchard  trees 
than  could  be  done  if  trees  with  a  spreading 


top  were  chosen.  As  far  as  the  soil  is  con- 
cerned, one  sees  the  tiees  growing  almost 
equally  well  on  a  clayey  or  light  soil,  provided 
they  are  equally  well  drained.  No  trees  will 
grow  on  a  soil  saturated  with  water.  The  better 
drained  the  soil  is,  naturally  the  lees  draining 
will  be  required,  which  is  such  an  expense  in 
an  orchard.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  very  great  part  of  the 
success  of  a  commercial  orchard  depends  on  the 
break-winds.  It  is  stated  that  the  outside  line 
of  trees  in  an  orchard  will  protect  the  inner 
lines,  but,  unfortunately,  the  wind  sweeps  over 
the  top  and  between  the  lines  of  the  trees 
with  often  most  disastrous  results. 

Planting. 
The  site,  of  an  orchard  having  been  chosen, 
the  land,  if  in  grass,  should  be  all  ploughed  up 
in  the  autumn  if  possible,  so  as  to  allow  the 
frost  to  work  upon  it  all  the  winter,  and  be 
planted  in  the  spring  after  harrowing  it  well — 
a  spade-harrow  being  the  best  implement,  doing 
its  work  thoroughly  and  in  a  far  shorter  time 
than  an  ordinary  harrow — with  a  hoed  crop, 
Potatoes  being  the  best.  The  land  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  off  should  then  be  once  more 
ploughed,  crossways  if  possible,  and  left  for  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  land  is  fit  in  the  spring 
the  spade-harrow  should  be  run  over  it  once 
more,  and  the  land  is  then  ready  for  planting. 
The  trees  are  sometimes  put  in  in  the  spring 
after  the  first  ploughing,  but  the  land  being  in 
better  condition  after  one  year's  working,  the 
trees  are  better  able  to  make  a  satisfactory 
start,  which  is  most  important.  On  the  first 
three  years'  growth  after  planting  much  of  the 
future  success  of  the  orchard  depends,  as  if 
stunted  during  that  period  the  trees  will  hardly 
ever  right  themselves.  The  land  should  be  then 
staked  out  at  whatever  distance  apart  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted  ;  if  standards,  never  less  than 
30  feet,  which  will  equal  fifty  to  the  acre—  some 
prefer  40  feet.  If  planted  in  square  at  30  feet 
apart  after  staking  out  the  base  line,  great  care 
is  needed  in  starting  the  side  lines  that  a  com- 
plete right  angle  is  formed  between  each  of  them 
and  the  base  line,  as,  should  the  angles  not  be 
correct,  the  further  the  side  lines  are  extended 
the  greater  or  less  distance  will  there  be  in  the 
length  of  the  cross  line  when  run  parallel  to  the 
base.  A  surveyor's  chain  is  the  only  satisfactory 
measure  to  use,  an  ordinary  measuring  tape 
being  too  much  blown  about  by  the  wind  and 
liable  to  stretch.  The  simplest  way  is  to  run 
the  base  line  first,  putting  a  light,  thin, 
sharpened  4  feet-long  stake  at  each  30  feet, 
driven  firm  so  as  not  to  be  moved.  Then  turn 
the  right  angle  and  run  a  side  line,  driving  a 
stake  again  at  each  30  feet.  To  make  sure  that 
you  are  going  straight,  it  is  better  when  the 
angle  is  turned  to  plant  a  long  stake  with  a  rag 
on  it  at  the  furthest  point  you  intend  the  side  ■ 
line  to  run,  it  being  immaterial  if  placed  exactly 
at  a  30-feet  distance  from  base  or  not,  being 
simply  a  guide  ;  the  opposite  side  line  is  then 
chained  the  same  way.  Then  the  distance 
between  the  ends  of  the  side  lines  (namely,  the 
line  parallel  to  the  base  line)  should  equal  base 
exactly  in  length.  If  that  is  the  case,  any  stake 
planted  within  the  four  lines  and  in  line  with 
side  stake?  on  each  side  of  it,  and  with  base  and 
its  parallel  line  stakes  above  and  below  it,  will 
necessarily  be  30  feet  and  at  right  angles  from 
any  other  stake.  If  a  large  tract  is  being 
planted,  it  is  easier  to  divide  the  whole  space 
into  smaller  divisions  by  running  one  or  two 
cross  lines  each  way  of  stakes,  and  then  fill  up 
each  division  one  at  a  time  with  stakes,  one  in 
the  spot  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  and  plant 
that  first,  then  go  on  to  the  next  division.  To 
get  the  tree  in  exactly  the  same   spot   as   the 
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stake,  take  a  deal  board  4  feet  long,  put  a  peg 
in  at  each  end,  and  cut  out  a  half-moon  in  the 
centre  of  board  on  one  side.  Place  the  notch  in 
the  centre  of  the  board  so  that  the  stake  fits  into 
it,  drive  the  pegs  on  each  end  into  the  ground  ; 
the  stake  can  then  be  removed.  Pull  one  peg 
np  and  swing  the  board  round,  make  the  hole 
for  the  tree,  swing  the  board  back,  putting  the 
peg  into  the  original  hole  in  the  ground.  The 
tree  if  placed  in  the  notch  will  be  in  identically 
the  same  spot  as  the  stake  occupied.  Keep  no 
more  trees  out  in  the  field  than  are  required  for 
half  a  day's  planting,  and  keep  their  roots 
covered  over  with  wet  sacks,  so  that  the  young 
fibr»s  on  the  roots  should  not  get  dry.  Trim 
olf  all  broken  or  injured  roots  and  at  least  one 
third  of  the  head.  Lay  the  roots  out  horizon- 
tally, working  in  dry  dirt  with  the  hands  amongst 
them — wet  dirt  cakes  when  dry  round  tlie  fibres 
of  the  roots— fill  up  the  hole  with  dirt,  and 
stamp  the  earth  round  the  tree  solid.  Do  not 
stake  ;  it  stops  the  tree  throwing  out  its  strong 
anchor  roots,  and  the  trees  will  not  grow 
straight.  If  they  work  loose  at  the  surface,  as 
they  will,  go  round  and  stamp  the  earth  well 
round  them  again,  putting  a  little  more  earth 
round  the  stem.  Big  holes  are  not  needed  and 
are  a  great  mistake,  as  when  the  earth  settles  in 
them  the  tree  sinks  as  well.  The  hole  should 
be  just  wide  enough  for  the  roots,  and  of  such 
a  depth  that  when  planted  the  tree  is  a  little 
higher  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  when 
in  the  nursery.  One  can  hardly  plant  too 
shallow  ;  roots  need  to  be  near  the  surface  for 
the  sun  and  air,  and  if  they  want  to,  will  go 
down.  Plant  shallow  and  plough  up  to  them  so 
as  to  make  the  dead  hollow  exactly  in  the  centre 
between  the  rows,  which  will  keep  the  trees 
drier,  stop  any  chance  of  gullying  near  the 
roots  in  a  heavy  rain,  and  prevent  the  fine  earth 
round  the  tree  from  being  washed  away. 

Selection  of  Trees. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  varieties  to  be  grown.  Some  Apples  will 
do  so  much  better  in  one  locality  than  in  an- 
other. The  great  difiiculty  is  to  find  out  which 
varieties  will  do  the  best  amongst  the  very 
many  that  there  are.  Too  many  difTereut  sorts 
are  grown  in  an  orchard  as  a  rule.  Three  or 
four  are  c|uite  sufficient  of  a  good  late  keeping 
variety.  By  far  too  many  early  Apples  are  grown. 
Standard  trees  of  three  years  old  with  a  short 
stem  about  4  feet  long  are  the  best  for  planting. 
A  low  branched  tree  is  easier  to  work  with  in 
every  way,  especially  in  connection  with  syring- 
ing and  picking  the  fruit.  It  is  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  tree  having  to  pump  the  sap  up  a  long 
bare  trunk,  which  is  also  more  liable  to  sun 
scald,  owing  to  not  being  so  well  sheltered  by 
the  leaves.  It  is  best  to  procure  the  trees  from 
a  reliable  nursery  firm  who  deal  in  good  stock, 
and  can  be  depended  on  to  forward  the 
variety  ordered.  Root-grafts  can  be  purchased 
and  planted  in  a  nursery  and  there  kept  till  old 
enough  (three  years)  to  be  planted  out  in  the 
orchard  ;  but  though  a  cheaper  way  of  procur- 
ing the  trees,  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory 
to  purchase  them  ready  for  setting  out  from 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  grow  them. 

Cultivation. 

From  the  time  the  trees  are  once  planted  no 
animals  should  on  any  account  be  allowed  inside 
the  orchard  ;  the  harm  they  do  is  con.siderable, 
for  besides  eating  off  the  young  shoots  they 
lirush  against  the  trees,  often  breaking  them 
and  working  them  loose  in  the  ground.  The 
trees  being  in,  the  rest  of  the  ground  can  be 
either  left  fallow  with  the  harrow  running  over 
it   to  puserve  the    moisture    and    keep    down 


weeds,   or  be  planted   with   either  Paradise  or 
Doucin  Apple  trees  (the  former  6  feet  apart, 
the  latter  lo  feet)  of  three  years  old,  which  will 
begin  to  come  into  bearing  the  following  year, 
or  planted  with  Plum  trees,  or  put  into  hoed 
crops.     But  on  no  account  should  any  grain  of 
any  sort  be  planted  or  Cabbages.     The  former 
suttbcates  the  trees  and  collects  mice.     The  lat- 
ter takes  out  a  most  enormous  amount  of  potash. 
Buckwheat    is    often    planted,    and    when    in 
flower  ploughed  in  ;  but  whether  it  does  more 
than  lighten  the  soil  is  a  question.     Peas  are 
often  used  in  the  same  way  ;  it  is  stated  that  in 
this  way  nitrogen  can  be  procured  cheaper  for 
the  soil  than  in  any  other  way.     Clover  is  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  to  do  good  has 
to  be  laid  down  for  one  year.    Whichever  course 
is   followed,  in   the   autumn   if    the   trees   are 
liable  to  be  troubled  by  mice,  which  they  will  be 
if  there  is  snow,  a  small  mound  of  earth  should 
be  put  round  the  stem,  in  shape  of  a  cone,  two  or 
three  handfuls  is  quite  enough.    A  mouse  when 
it  comes  to  the  trte  will  not  run  up  over  the 
mound,  but  round  it  and  so  miss  the  stem.    The 
orchard  should  be  always  cultivated  and   never 
put  down  to  grass,  except  when  the  trees  have 
come  to  the  bearing  age,  and  are   making  so 
much   wood,  that  they    cannot   produce  fruit. 
Then  it  must  be  done  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  de- 
sired object  is   gained  the   ground  should   be 
broken  up  again.     If  owing  to  the  branches  the 
land  near  the  trunks  is  unable  to  be  cultivated, 
it  should  be  heavily  mulched  ;    anything  that 
will  stop  the  grass  from  growing  will  do.     It  will 
also  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  land  under 
it,  if  put  on  thick  enough,  moist  during  a  heavy 
drought,  and  if  not  put  on  thick  enough  had 
better  be  not  put  on  at  all.    If  a  fieid  be  planted 
in  Turnips  and  then  left  till  the  autumn  without 
any  cultivation  being  bestowed  on  it,  the  result 
will  probably  hardly  be  a  financial  success.   And 
yet  an  orchard  will  be  left  sod-bound  and  unat- 
tended to  for  year.',  and  then  complaints  are 
made  that  orchards  do  not  pay.     When  the  laud 
has  once  been  ploughed  with  an  ordinary  plough 
into  the  shape  required,  with  land  sloping  from 
trees  to  dead  hollow  in  the  centre  between  the 
line   of    trees,    it   should    afterwards    be    cul- 
tivated no  deeper  than  2  inches,  so  that  the 
roots  may  not  be  disturbed.     If  a  spade  harrow, 
which  is  the  best  tool  for  cultivating  with,  is 
kept  running  properly,  it  should  keep  the  land 
in  such  a  state  that  no  ploughing  is  necessary. 
But  if   owing  to  a  wet  season  the  weeds  have 
so  got  the  upper  hand  that  the  harrow  is  found 
not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  work,  which  may 
occur  if  there  is  much  Couch  grass  in  the  land, 
then  a  light  gang  plough,  which  will  go  down 
2  inches  and  no  more,  should  be  used.     The 
idea  of  continually  running  a  plough,  turning 
the  soil  tl  inches  or  more,  cutting  o2'  the  roots  to 
that  depth,  and   driving    them  down  into  the 
cold  subsoil  far  away  from  the  sun  and  air,  and 
with  a  hard  pan  over  them  caused  by  the  sole 
of   the   plough    being   continually  used  at  the 
same    depth,  is  a  mistake.     The   difl'erence  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  an  orchard  in  which 
the  land  is  being  continually  cultivated,  from 
one  in  which  it  is  not,  is  most  marked.     The 
healthier  the  tree,  the  deeper  the  green  of  the 
leaves,  and  rice  ren:d,  so  that  at  some  distance 
ofl"  an  expert  can   tell  without  going  into  the 
orchard  at  all  what  condition  the  trees  are  in. 
The  fruit  will  also  grow  to   a  far  larger  size, 
espiecially  in  a  dry  season.     However  dry  the 
weather,    stirring   the    soil  to    about   a   dejith 
of  '_'  inches  will  have  as  good  an  effect  on  the 
tree  as  a  shower  of  rain.     The  finer  the  land  is 
harrowed,  the  more  it  will  retain  the  moisture. 
It  is  stated  that  a  2-incli  mulch  of  fine  earth  is 
as  good  as  any  other  mulching.     If  salt  hay  is 


used,  as  it  often  is  in  orchards  near  the  sea  in 
America,  besides  the  benefit  of  it  as  a  mulch,  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  potash,  and  has  also 
many  other  salts  which  benefit  the  land. 

A  small  Apple  takes  as  much  out  of  a  tree  as 
a  large  one.  The  tree  in  a  good  bearing  year 
exhausts  itself  in  producing  an  enormous  crop 
of  fruit,  two-thirds  of  which  is  probably  wormy, 
scabby,  or  so  small  as  to  be  unfit  to  put  on  the 
market.  In  what  other  business  would  such 
waste  be  allowed  .'  And  it  can  be  so  easily 
obviated.  Syringe  the  trees,  and  when  the 
Apples  are  the  size  of  small  marbles  or  smaller, 
send  a  man  round  to  pick  off  two-thirds  of  the 
crop.  In  the  autumn  you  will  have  nearly  as 
big  a  bulk  of  fruit  as  you  would  otherwise  have 
had.  The  fruit  will  be  almost  all  first  grade, 
and  the  trees  will  have  only  used  up  one-third 
of  the  energy  they  would  otherwise  have  needed 
to  produce  the  big  crops  of  mainly  useless  fruit. 
And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  ripening 
of  the  cores  and  pips  which  takes  so  much  strength 
out  of  the  tree,  and  not  the  size  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  mainly  composed  of  coloured  water. 
Eesult,  fine  fruit  which  always  will  sell,  and  an 
orchard  that  will  give  a  crop  each  year  if  properly 
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(To  he  continued.) 


Bomarea  patocoensis. —  This  noble  species 
from  Bogota  is  alfo  known  as  B.  conferta,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  the  species  as  a 
warm  greenhouse  climber.  It  19  just  now  very 
beautiful,  bearing  great  Grape  like  clusters  of  its 
bright  crimson-red  flowers  in  the  College  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Dublin.  It  is  planted  out  in  an  inner 
border  of  loam,  peat,  and  sandstone,  in  which  it 
grows  very  freely,  making  shoots  10  feet  to  1.5 
feet  in  length,  each  terminated  by  its  huge  clusters 
or  bunches  of  buds  and  flowers.  As  these  growths 
are  produced  at  various  seasons  throughout  the 
year,  it  follows  that  the  plant  is  nearly  always  in 
bloom.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  of  these  tall- 
growing  or  climbing  species  known  in  cultivation, 
but  80  far  as  I  know  or  have  seen,  this  seems  one 
of  the  best  of  all.  Bomareas  are  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  AmarjlUds,  very  closely  alUed  or 
related  to  the  herbaceous  Alstroemerias.  They 
are  scandent  or  climbing  evergreen  plants, 
well  worthy  of  more  careful  and  more  extended 
culture  than  thev  at  the  present  time  receive. — 
F.  W.  B. 
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PLATE    1058. 
PRIMULAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
The  Primulas  illustrated  in  the  coloured  plate 
were  drawn  at  Messrs.  Sutton's  nurseries  last 
year.  They  were  produced  from  plants  quite 
distinct  from  the  usual  forms  of  Primula  sinen- 
sis, of  which  Messrs.  Sutton  have  made  such  a 
speciality.  Though  described  as  wild  forms,  they 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  original  Primula 
sinensis,  which  has  long  been  grown  at  Read- 
ing. The  plants  have  dark  leaves  and  throw  up 
an  abundance  of  stems  bearing  pretty  star-like 
flowers.  Messrs.  Sutton  have  known  the  form  for 
many  years  past,  but  until  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors,  they  never  considered  it  worth 
introducing  as  a  distinct  variety.  It  is  certainly 
a  plant  th.at  meets  the  present  taste  for  decora- 
tion, and  a  great  advantage  is  that  it  will  travel 
well  and  bloom  for  a  long  period,  and  is  easily 
raised  from  .seed. 

*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  tf.  G.  Moon  in 
Messrs.  Sutton's  nursery  at  Eeading.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Seveieyus. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Tomatoes. — Opinions  vary  greatly  in  regard  to 
the  best  time  for  sowing  Tomatoes  for  the  out- 
door crop,  and  each  grower  will  be  governed  by 
his  surroundings  and  the  room  he  is  likely  to  have 
vacant  or  to  spare  from  the  time  the  plants  are 
potted  oil'  into  single  pots  till  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  when  it  is  safe  to  turn  them 
out.  Undoubtedly  those  growers  who  have  an 
unlimited  amount  of  house  room  and  who  can 
aiford  the  time  for  giving  an  additional  shift  to 
the  plants  are  justified  in  sowing  before  this  date 
and  in  getting  fruit  on  the  plants  before  they  are 
planted  out,  as  the  success  of  outdoor  Tomatoes 
is  always  problematical  and  very  much  governed 
by  the  weather  we  may  get  during  summer. 
Those  growers  who  now  have  their  glass  struc- 
tures filled  up  with  bedding  plants  and  the  like 
do  well  to  wait  until  this  time  before  sowing,  as 
seedlings  raised  now  will  stand  a  better  chance  of 
ample  room  than  they  would  if  raised  earlier,  and 
there  is  still  time  to  get  good-sized  plants  before 
the  time  when  they  may  be  safely  planted.  I 
prefer  sowing  in  the  requisite  number  of  small 
pots,  allowing  two  or  three  seeds  to  each  pot, 
and  thinning  afterwards  to  one  in  each,  but  if 
the  ordinary  system  of  raising  in  6-ineh  pots  or 
in  pans  is  well  carried  out  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  methods.  The  great 
danger  in  the  latter  case  is  that  the  young  plants 
get  drawn,  through  being  sown  too  thickly  to 
■commence  with,  and  being  left  in  that  state  until 
potting  off;  such  young  plants  have  to  be  shaded, 
and  consequently  are  further  drawn  after  being 
potted.  In  this  case  after-success  is  ecarcely  to 
be  hoped  for.  All  danger  of  this  may,  however, 
be  obviated  by  keeping  the  seed  pots  well  up  to  the 
glass  and  thinning  out  the  weakest  plants  directly 
they  are  up,  leaving  about  a  dozen  of  the  strongest 
in  each  6-inch  pot.  These  will  then  grow  sturdily, 
may  be  lifted  out  each  with  a  little  ball  of  soil, 
will  need  no  shading,  and  feel  little  or  no  check. 
Sowing  in  small  pots  is  a  practice  not  altogether 
without  its  dangers,  for  it  is  more  ditficult  with 
these  to  hit  the  happy  medium  as  regards  water- 
ing. In  the  busy,  bright  and  sometimes  bluster- 
ing days  of  spring,  plants  in  tiny  pots  occasionally 
get  too  dry  and  suffer  in  that  way,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  indiscriminate  watering  will  also 
bring  its  losses.  From  the  time  of  sowing  until 
the  plants  go  outside  every  effort  must  be  m.ade 
to  prevent  crowding,  and  to  give  all  possible 
light  and  air.  My  favourite  variety  is  Confer- 
ence, this  being  a  free  setter,  good  in  flavour,  and 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  Of  the  larger 
varieties  nothing  can  beat  Duke  of  York,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  big  variety  that  ripens  the 
upper  bunches  of  fruit  so  well  or  so  soon  as  this. 

Potatoes. — In  southern  districts  the  planting 
of  main-crop  Potatoes  will  soon  be  general.  Al- 
though we  dare  not  commence  early,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  spring  frosts,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  planting  of  late  sorts  as  soon  as  possible 
where  there  is  little  fear  of  getting  them  cut  off, 
as  in  this  way  we  do  to  a  certain  extent  counter- 
act the  effects  of  disease,  and  an  extra  growth 
before  the  disease  comes  upon  them  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  to  the  crop.  Early  kinds  may  well 
be  left  till  the  first  or  second  week  in  April.  Soils 
vary  so  much  that  one  cannot  recommend  any 
special  method  of  planting  suitable  for  all  alike, 
and  I  have  found  it  best  in  most  cases  to  adopt 
the  method  peculiar  to  the  district,  modifying 
this  as  regards  depth  and  distance  to  suit  my  own 
views.  Potato  culture  being  so  generally  carried 
out  throughout  the  country,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  method  common  in  any  given 
district  is  well  suited  to  the  soil.  Here  planting 
is  all  done  with  the  aid  of  a  dibber,  and  with  the 
light  sandy  soil  in  a  fairly  dry  state  no  other 
method  could  answer  better  or  be  so  expeditiously 
carried  out.  With  regard  to  distances  between 
rows  and  sets,  I  find  that  fairly  close  planting,  or 
say  27  inches  between  the  rows  with  the  dwarf 
growers,  and  33  inches  for  such  as  The  Bruce, 


Windsor  Castle  and  Magnum  Bonum,  pays  better 
than  giving  more  room.  With  all  classes  of 
Potatoes  the  sets  are  dibbled  in  at  about  1  foot 
apart  in  the  row.  In  dealing  with  a  stronger  soil, 
I  should  allow  more  room,  and  this  will  also  be 
necessary  between  the  rows  if  sub-cropping  is 
contemplated.  I  plant  main-crop  varieties  6 
inches  and  first  and  second  earlies  5  inches  deep, 
using,  when  possible,  medium-sized  whole  sets. 
Dividing  big  seed  may  do  no  harm,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  cutting  each  Potato  into  many  small 
pieces,  as  this  deprives  the  plants  in  their  earlier 
stages  of  the  sustenance  that  they  require.  The 
sprouts  may  be  with  advantage  reduced  to  two 
of  the  strongest  on  each  set.  It  is  not  wise  to 
grow  many  varieties,  but  sufficient  should  be  se- 
lected to  meet  the  time  during  which  each  is  at 
its  best,  and  as  the  quality  varies  on  ditferent  soils, 
it  is  well  to  try  and  find  those  best  suited  for  each 
particular  garden.  Two  varieties  stand  out  prom- 
inently in  my  estimation,  and  I  can  strongly  re- 
commend all  growers  to  eive  them  a  fair  trial  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so.  These  are  Snow- 
drop and  Windsor  Castle.  The  former  is  of 
splendid  qualitj',  early  or  late,  and  the  latter  is 
the  best  midseason  variety  I  know,  a  heavy 
cropper,  and  when  in  season  equal  in  quality  to 
Snowdrop,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  its 
favour. 

French  Beans. ^ — A  fortnight  ago  I  advised  a 
slight  change  in  the  management  of  these,  and 
we  have  now  reached  a  period  when  something 
further  may  be  done  towards  relieving  the  houses 
and  heated  pits  of  these  somewhat  troublesome 
plants  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  There  is 
always  a  sense  of  relief  as  we  approach  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  end  of  Bean  forcing 
for  the  time  being,  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  I 
now  advise  a  fairly  large  sowing  in  4-inch  or 
5-inch  pots,  putting  three  or  four  seeds  into  each 
pot  and  raising  them  in  the  most  gentle  heat  at 
command.  These  if  carefully  hardened  off  will 
come  in  nicely  for  planting  out  in  cold  frames, 
where  they  will,  if  well  managed  as  regards  ven- 
tilation and  protection,  fruit  freely.  The  frames 
should  be  in  a  well-drained  and  well-sheltered 
position,  and  about  6  inches  of  rather  light  soil 
will  be  sutticient  for  the  needs  of  the  plants, 
which  should  be  set  out  thinly  during  the  first 
mild  weather  after  the  roots  have  well  grasped 
the  soil  in  the  pots.  To  meet  the  outdoor-sown 
crop  two  or  three  such  sowings  are  advisable,  and 
this  more  especially  away  from  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. I  have  known  French  Beans  to  be  cut 
to  the  ground  from  a  June  frost.  The  earliest 
and  most  reliable  variety  for  growing  in  cold 
frames  is  undoubtedly  Mohawk,  or  the  Purple 
Speckled  Six-weeks,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  may  follow  this.  Where 
frames  are  not  likely  to  be  available  for  this  work, 
a  late  Peach  house  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  latest  indoor  crop,  and 
in  such  places  the  New  Climbing  French  Bean  is 
excellent,  as  it  crops  well  and  the  plants  may  be 
topped  to  any  height  that  may  suit  the  house. 
This  should  be  grown  in  big  pots,  as  the  growth 
is  robust  and  stakes  will  be  required.  Before 
deciding  to  adopt  this  latter  method  of  producing 
the  supply  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  this 
Bean  enjoys  no  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  red 
spider,  and  there  will  be  some  danger  in  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  Peach  house. 

General  work. — If  not  already  done  the  prick- 
ing off  of  the  earliest  sown  Celery  into  boxes  must 
claim  attention,  for  the  sooner  this  is  done  and 
the  tiny  plants  reestablished,  the  sooner  they 
may  be  hardened  off.  Ae,  probably,  there  will  be 
only  a  small  demand  for  early  Celery,  no  more 
than  is  absolutely  needed  should  be  pricked  off. 
I  use  for  this  batch  shallow  boxes  without  other 
drainage  than  that  given  by  an  inch  of  flaky  leaf 
mould,  and  the  tiny  seedlings  are  put  out  about  .3 
inches  apart.  The  young  Chihs  and  Capsicums 
raised  a  while  ago  should  now  be  readj-  to  go  into 
single  pots  ;  a  little  well  decayed  manure  mixed 
with  the  soil  will  help  to  keep  these  healthy  and 
of  good  colour.  Shade  for  a  few  days  after  potting, 
but  return  to  the  full  light  near  the  glass  as  soon 


as  they  have  got  over  the  shift,  keep  them  growing 
in  strong  heat  for  some  weeks  to  come,  as  there  is 
no  fear  of  getting  them  too  forward.  More  Peas 
should  be  sown,  it  is  not  advisable  thus  early  in 
the  year  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  previous 
sowing.  Successional  Radishes  may  now  be  sown, 
and  those  sown  earlier  (outdoor)  should  have  the 
covering  removed  whenever  possible  and  be 
gradually  inured  to  complete  exposure.  For  pre- 
sent sowing  it  will  be  well  to  choose  more  than 
one  variety,  and  to  include  at  least  one  of  the  long 
section,  as  these  are  fre(|uently  found  to  be  of 
better  quality  than  the  Turnip-rooted  varieties. 
Radishes  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  I  have 
found  a  marked  improvement  in  the  growth  when 
they  have  been  sown  where  the  second  spit 
has  been  brought  to  the  surface,  this,  of  course, 
where  the  soil  has  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  this  being  done.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Grafting. — In  these  days  when  there  are  so  many 
first-class  varieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  it  is 
strange  that  such  a  number  of  worthless  ones  are 
still  found  in  our  gardens  and  orchards.  It  is, 
however,  useless  to  head  down  old  trees  and  re- 
graft  them  unless  they  are  sound  and  vigorous, 
for  if  this  be  done  they  will  in  all  probability  die 
off  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  the  case  of 
large  orchard  trees  that  are  still  sound,  but  owing 
to  neglect  have  become  unfruitful,  such  may  be 
cut  back  and  regrafted  with  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  In  doing  this,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  greater  number  of  healthy  branches  that 
can  be  retained  for  soocks  and  the  more  grafts 
that  can  be  inserted  the  sooner  will  there  be  a 
head  again  to  produce  fruit.  Where  the  trunks 
of  such  trees  branch  out  so  as  to  form  shap3ly 
heads,  the  bougna  may  be  cut  off,  leaving  them  a 
foot  or  more  in  length  from  the  place  where  they 
separate.  Therefore,  before  commencing  opera- 
tions carefully  examine  the  tree,  that  when  the 
work  is  finished  it  may  present  an  evenly  balanced, 
appearance.  In  removing  any  branches  that 
stretch  out  some  distance,  care  must  be  exercised 
to  prevent  them  from  splitting.  To  avoid  this, 
it  is  far  better  to  cut  them  off  in  the  first  instance 
a  couple  of  feet  or  so  above  the  place  you  intend 
to  graft  than  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  stocks. 
A  second  cut,  which  should  afterwards  be 
smoothed  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  may  then  be 
made.  For  trees  of  this  description  crown  graft- 
ing will  be  most  suitable,  and  before  inserting  the 
scions  the  operator  should  note  which  way  the 
growth  from  them  would  take,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  so  placed  that  the  j'oung  shoots  will  not 
cross  each  other.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
these,  a  more  handsome  head  may  be  formed 
without  undue  crowding  of  the  branches.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  cut  a  1:  ranch  close 
back,  the  shoots  from  which  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cross  another,  than  to  graft  it  and 
afterwards  be  compelled  to  remove  it  altogether. 
Trees,  too,  that  have  a  tendency  to  canker 
on  certain  soils  may  be  cut  back  and  regrafted.  It 
is  rather  curious  how  varieties  differ  in  this  re- 
spect, or  different  trees  of  the  same.  A  dozen  of 
one  kind  may  be  planted,  and  three  or  four  out  of 
them  do  well,  while  the  others  canker  badly ;  from 
this  it  is  evident  there  is  something  wrong,  and  if 
such  be  cut  back  and  regrafted  with  a  hardier 
kind,  they  usually  do  well  and  produce  good  fruit, 
the  branches,  however,  must  be  shortened  to 
healthy  wood.  If  the  growths  are  not  too  strong, 
whip  grafting  will  be  most  suitable  for  such 
stocks.  Whatever  mode  is  adopted,  be  careful  in 
preparing  both  the  scions  and  stocks.  In  crown 
grafting  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  as  the 
scion  is  inserted  beneath  the  bark,  but  with  whip, 
cleft,  or  saddle  grafting,  the  two  barks  must  be 
made  to  unite,  otherwise  the  union  will  not  be 
perfect.  In  some  places  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  good  clay,  which  if  prepared  by  mixing 
with  it  one  third  of  cow  manure,  or  a  little  chop- 
ped straw,  will  prevent  it  from  cracking  in  dry 
weather.  Grafting  wax  may  also  be  made  by 
melting  together  3  lbs.  of  resin  to  2  lbs.   of  Bur- 
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gundy  pitch,  to  which  add  9  oz?.  of  melted  euet 
and  IcS  rzs.  of  red  ochre,  stirring  it  while  hot  till 
thoroughly  mixed.  Many  people,  however,  have 
a  particular  mixture  of  their  own.  The  object  to 
be  attained  is  to  exclude  the  air  till  a  union  of  the 
bark  has  taken  place.  Grafting  wax  should  be 
applied  lukewarm,  for  this  reason  it  is  preferable 
where  this  is  ufed  to  prepare  as  many  grafts  as 
possible  before  covering  them,  it  being  necessary 
to  have  a  portable  stove  of  some  kind  to  keep  the 
composition  warm,  as  pitch  cools  instantly  it 
comes  into  contact  with  anything  damp.  See  that 
the  scions  which  have  been  laid  in  at  the  foot  of  a 
north  wall  are  fresh  and  sound  There  will  be  but 
little  danger  of  them  having  suffered  from  frost 
this  season,  owing  to  the  mild  weather,  but  they 
should  be  examined  to  see  that  the  eyes  are 
plump.  Pears  should  have  attention  first,  as  these 
are  the  most  forward,  after  these  Plums,  then 
Apples.  It  is  useless  to  point  out  here  which  are 
the  best  varieties,  as  the  cultivator  will  best  as- 
certain this  by  the  locality  in  which  he  resides. 
I  may,  however,  mention  that  it  is  not  well  to 
grow  fruit  for  mere  size,  as  (|uality  should  be  the 
first  consideration.  In  these  days  of  keen  com- 
petition it  is  not  advisable  to  grow  things  just  for 
mere  show,  and  some  varieties  that  will  do  well  in 
one  district  are  useless  in  others. 

Fruit  r.ooM. — With  an  increase  in  the  outside 
temperature  that  in  these  structures  will  rise  cor- 
respondingly where  they  are  at  all  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather.  Those  having  a  northern 
aspect  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  such 
sudden  changes,  but  even  these  will  at  this  time  of 
the  year  be  somewhat  warmer  than  is  good  for  keep- 
ing the  fruit,  unless  precautions  be  taken  to  keep 
them  cool,  particularly  those  roofed  in  with  slates 
and  having  only  a  thin  ceiling  between  them  and 
the  room.  If  a  layer  of  litter  be  put  over  the 
slates  this  will  prevent  the  heat  in  the  daytime 
having  any  serious  eflfect  on  them.  The  venti- 
lators may  also  be  opened  on  cold  nights  and  closed 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  temperature 
rises.  In  this  way  rooms  of  this  description  may 
be  kept  somewhat  cooler  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  if  allowed  to  take  their  chance.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  store  fruit  in  dry,  airy  rooms,  it 
being  impc^sible  to  keep  it  satisfactoiily.  At  the 
present  time  there  ought  not  to  be  any  scarcity  of 
Apples,  provided  due  precautions  have  been  taken 
to  keep  the  room  as  cool  as  possible  through  the 
winter.  Wellington  is  still  sound  and  good,  like- 
wise many  others  of  that  class,  while  French  Crab, 
Koyal  Russet  and  Norfolk  Beaufin  are  as  hard  as 
when  gathered.  There  are  also  many  dessert 
kinds  still  in  first-class  condition,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Sturmer  Pippin,  Nonpareil  and  others 
of  those  varieties  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  most  acceptable  now  other  fruits  are  scare. 
Apples  remaining  in  lofts  or  in  dry  rooms  should 
be  carefully  removed  to  a  cool  cellar,  as  this 
will  retard  ripening  and  prevent  them  from 
shrivelling.  Where  such  places  are  not  at  com- 
mand, some  means  must  be  .adopted  to  prevent 
the  temperature  of  the  place  in  which  they  are 
stored  rising.  H.  C.  I'ltiNSEf. 


Orchids. 


RKPOTTING  ORCHIDS. 

DfBiNc  the  present  and  succeeding  months 
Orchid  growers  will  be  busy,  a  great  many 
plants  reijuiring  attention  to  the  compost, 
either  repotting  or  surface  dressing.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  for  disturbing  Orchids  of  any  kind 
oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  of  inexperienced  growers  being 
misled  by  the  appearance  of  the  compost  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  of  their  passing  over  plants 
that,  though  perhaps  not  in  immediate  need  of 
repotting,  will  be  in  a  really  bad  state  before 
next  season.  The  winter  treatment  of  many 
kinds  does  not  tend  to  tine  down  the  particles 
of  peat  in  the  pots  to  the  same  extent  as  that 


during  the  growing  season,  when  very  many  of 
the  plants  for  some  time  will  be  freely  watered 
daily.  By  the  autumn  then  the  compost,  if  not 
in  good  c(jndition  now,  will  be  simply  a  mass 
of  decayed  peat,  the  worst  possible  medium  for 
weak  plants  to  pass  the  winter  in  and  a  danger- 
ous one  even  for  the  strongest.  Hence  the 
reason  for  a  rigid  examination  of  the  plants 
now,  while  they  have  the  whole  of  the  season 
before  them  to  recuperate,  including  the  time 
when  root  action  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
is  most  brisk.  No  matter  how  carefully  re- 
potting ii  carried  out,  there  is  always  a  slight 
check  given  to  the  plants,  and  this  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  the  after  treatment.  A  little 
more  heat  than  is  usually  accorded  tliera,  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  shade  from  bright  sun- 
shine, with  just  enough  water  at  the  roots  to 
keep  the  Sphagnum  Moss  alive,  are  the  requi- 
site conditions  for  newly-potted  Orchids  of 
most  kinds.  Most  of  the  distichous-leaved 
kinds  of  the  Aerides  and  Vanda  tribes  may  now 
be  seen  to  at  the  roots,  those  growing  in  sus- 
pended baskets  being  taken  in  hand  first. 
These  practically  may  be  kept  in  the  same 
baskets  until  the  plants  either  grow  too  large 
for  them  or  the  wood  decays.  The  large  fleshy 
roots  are  usually  so  firmly  attached  to  the  rods, 
that  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  detach  them,  while 
to  place  the  old  basket  bodily  into  the  new 
would  necessitate  u.sing  a  larger  size  than  is 
advisable.  The  old  rods  must  be  cut  through 
with  a  fine-toothed  saw  in  places  where  it  may 
be  done  without  cutting  the  roots,  and  if  pos- 
.<ible  the  wires  drawn  out  from  the  corners. 
Thus  they  may  be  taken  apart  piecemeal,  re- 
serving the  pieces  with  roots  attached  and 
taking  out  as  much  of  the  old  decayed  wood  as 
possible.  Examine  the  base  of  each  plant  care- 
fully, and  if  found  to  be  decayed  cut  it  off  to 
where  the  stem  is  sound,  avoiding  the  roots 
that  are  healthy,  but  removing  dead  ones.  If 
they  have  plenty  of  leaves  down  to  the  previous 
line  of  compost,  set  the  plants  again  at  the 
same  depth,  but  if  the  lower  leaves  are  gone, 
set  them  a  little  lower  and  also  bring  the  Moss 
higher  up  to  encourage  the  production  of  more 
roots  and  to  keep  the  stem  from  getting  dry 
and  hard.  The  treatment  of  large  plants  out 
of  health  was  referred  to  recently  in  these 
Images,  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  disturb 
them  as  little  as  possible  and  do  what  is  re- 
quired at  the  right  time,  that  is  just  as  root 
action  is  commencing.  The 
Cattleyas 
must  not  be  much  longer  delayed,  for  though 
the  roots  above  the  surface  may  not  apparently 
be  moving  much,  those  below  will  be,  and  this 
active  state  must  be  taken  advantage  of  to  get 
the  plants  established  in  their  new  pots.  C. 
Trianie  can  seldom  be  too  (juickly  repotted  after 
blooming,  as  there  is  frequently  a  flush  of  roots 
soon  after  from  the  base  of  the  flowering 
pseudo-bulbs  that  gives  the  plants  a  hold  at 
once  and  materially  strengthens  the  young 
growths  now  pushing.  C.  labiata  autumnalis, 
too,  is  well  on  the  move,  and  so  is  C.  Warneri, 
but  the  latter  I  usually  leave  until  after  it  has 
flowered,  this  treatment,  I  find,  usually  suiting 
C  Mossi;c.  The  appearance  of  the  roots  of  a 
Cattleya  as  they  ramble  about  over  rough 
lumps  of  peat  and  charcoal  is  the  best  guide  as 
to  the  kind  of  compost  they  like,  and  though, 
of  course,  they  vary,  the  majority  like  a  fairly 
wide  pot  quite  half  tilled  with  drainage  and  a 
rough,  holding  and  substantial  compost.  The 
habit  must,  of  course,  be  studied,  as  weak  grow- 
ing kinds  like  C.  Aclanditv,  for  instance,  will 
not  thrive  in  so  large  a  pot  or  with  so  much 
compost  about  them  as  will  such  strong  and 
vigorous  growers  as  C.  Trian;e  or  C.  labiata. 


Plants  of  these  weaker  Cattleyas,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  Orchids,  growing  on  blocks  are  diffi- 
cult to  transplan';  when  the  wood  has  become 
decayed,  and  not  infrequently  this  marks  the 
turning  point  in  their  career,  for  good  occasion- 
ally, but  too  often  the  other  way.  The  plan 
most  likely  to  be  successful  is  that  which  I  have 
before  described  in  The  Garden,  viz.,  to  place 
the  old  block  on  a  new  one,  replacing  the  de- 
cayed wood  where  necessary  with  a  little  JIoss, 
and  encouraging  the  new  roots  to  lay  hold  of 
the  fresh  sound  wood.  It  may  be  the  work  of 
several  seasons,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  old  material  at  once,  but  the 
results  amply  repay  the  extra  trouble  involved. 
As  soon  as  the  blo.ssoni8  of  Cielogyne  cristata 
are  over  I  shall  go  over  all  the  plants  and  cut 
out  any  decayed  or  much  shrivelled  bulbs,  lay- 
ing a  little  new  compost  in  where  needed,  and 
securing  the  rhizomes,  so  that  the  roots  when 
produced  will  at  once  enter  the  new  compost. 
Always  use  abundance  of  charcoal  or  crocks 
when  top-dressing,  or  the  layer  of  soft  material 
soon  becomes  thick  and  heavy,  preventing  the 
free  ramification  of  the  roots  so  necessary  to 
success.  Peat,  loam  fibre.  Sphagnum  and  half- 
decayed  leaves  in  about  equal  proportions  form 
the  basis  of  the  compost  for  this  useful  species, 
a  kind,  by  the  way,  extremely  impatient  of  root 
disturbance.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  pull  or  cut 
pieces  oil"  growing  plants  unless  they  are  traced 
right  back  so  that  plenty  of  roots  comes  away 
with  them.  If  propagation  is  desired,  it  is  much 
better  to  turn  the  stock  plant  right  out  of  its 
pot  or  pan  and  divide  it  carefully  into  as  many 
pieces  as  may  be  needed.  In  repotting  these  it 
is  immaterial  if  a  few  of  the  older  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  partly  buried ;  indeed  it  is  often 
necessary  to  hold  the  plants  in  position.  Bring 
all  the  leading  bulbs  quite  down  to  the  surface 
and  secure  them  if  necessary  by  passing  a  fine 
copper  wire  over  the  rhizome,  putting  thin  strips 
of  cork  at  the  point  of  contact  to  prevent  the 
wire  cutting  through.  H.  R. 


Epidendrum  ciliare. — This  singular  species 
is  now  in  flower  with  Mr.  Coster  at  Ickworth  Park. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish,  the  lip  pure 
white  and  deeply  cut,  the  centre  lobe  forming  a 
point  and  standing  out  from  the  rest  of  the  lip. 
it  is  a  very  old  species  in  collections.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  thrives  well  in  a 
light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house. 

Dendrobium  'Wardianuin.— A  fine  well- 
grown  plant  of  this  popular  Dendrobe  is  now  in 
bloom  at  Ickworth,  and  carries  upwards  of  forty 
well  developed  and  highly  coloured  flowers.  To- 
gether with  some  fine  plants  of  Cnlogyne  cristata, 
Cattleya  TriarLt,  and  other  popular  kinds,  Mr. 
Coster  has  a  nice  display  in  the  fine  conserva- 
tory here,  and  they  have  a  pretty  and  natural  ap- 
pearance grouped  among  the  Palms  and  other 
fine-foliage  d  plants. 

Odontoglossum   Insleayi  leopardinum.— 

We  usually  expect  to  see  this  species  in  flower 
during  the  autumn  months  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  spike  in  full  beauty  at  Ickworth  Park,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  on  a  recent  visit.  It  is  a  highly 
coloured  form  of  the  type,  the  sepals  and  petals 
deep  yellow  with  transverse  blotches  of  reddish 
crimson,  the  same  colour  pervading  the  border  of 
the  lip.  O.  Insleayi  is  an  ea'sily  grown  plant  in 
the  way  of  0.  grande,  and  does  well  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  Odontoglossum  house. — R. 

Laeliae  of  the  anceps  type  will  mostly  be 
potted,  but  there  may  be  a  few  late  plants,  and 
these  should  be  seen  to  without  delay  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  fade,  keeping  the  leading  bulbs  as 
near  the  centre  as  possible  and  giving  a  good 
shift  if  the  plants  are  healthy.  Plants  potted 
some  time  ago  will  now  require  a  little  more 
water,  and  the  lightest  place  available  may  nov 
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be  given  them,  the  newly-potted  ones  taking  their 
place  in  a  thady  and  moist  position. 

Xiycastes  are  easily  grown  and  very  useful, 
and  L.  Skinneri,  cruenta,  lanipes,  and  similar 
kinds  may  be  given  new  compost  now  if  the 
flowers  are  past.  Peat  fibre,  loam,  and  Sphag- 
num in  equal  quantities,  with  an  addition  of 
crocks  and  charcoal,  are  what  these  like,  and 
most  of  them  are  so  easy  of  prop^gation,  that  it 
is  onlj'  necessary  to  cut  through  the  rhizome, 
divide,  and  separately  pot  the  pieees,  when  a  good 
stock  of  plants  may  soon  be  worked  up. 

Cypripedium  Lathamianum. — The  flowers 
of  this  hybrid  are  large  and  distinct,  and  as  it 
blooms  freely  in  an  intermediate  house  it  may  be 
recommended  for  anyone  who  has  not  the  con- 
venience to  grow  the  stove  kinds.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  white,  with  a  line  of  deep  purple  midway  and 
a  blotch  of  green  at  the  ba»e.  The  petals  are 
yellowish  below,  brown  above,  and  the  labellum 
is  pale  biownish  yellow.  It  was  raised  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham,  and  is  the  result 
of  fertilising  C.  Spicerianum  with  the  pollen  of  C. 
villosum.  It  first  flowered  in  1888,  and  has  since 
been  raised  in  several  other  collections. 

Cattleya  amethystaglossa. — This  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  C.  guttata  section,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent Orchid  when  well  grown.  It  attains  a  height 
of  over  '2  feet,  and  from  the  apex  of  the  last  formed 
pseudo-bulb  produces  an  erect  many-flowered 
spike.  Each  blossom  measures  upwards  of  5 
inches  across.  Tne  flowers  are  variable  in  colour, 
the  usual  tint  being  light  rosy-purple  on  the  sepals 
and  petals,  spotted  with  a  deeper  colour,  the  lip  of 
a  deep  or  amethyst-purple.  It  is  a  Brazilian  spe- 
cies and  thrives  in  an  intermediate  house.  Being 
a  free-growing  and  rooting  kind,  the  pots  may  be 
fairly  large,  and  the  compost  must  be  used  in  a 
rough  lumpy  state. 

Orchids  from  Trewyn  {Major-Gen.  Gillespie). 
— A  very  nice  gathering  of  flowers,  the  bright 
colours  showing  that  they  are  from  well-grown 
plants,  and,  moreover,  cultivated  in  pure  air. 
No.  1  is  a  large  form  of  Cattleya  Triana-.  The 
sepals  lack  width  and  the  colours  are  not  very 
well  defined,  rather  running  into  one  another,  so 
to  speak,  but  a  beautiful  variety  none  the  less. 
The  Dendrobium  Wardianum  is  a  very  nice  form 
of  the  Burmese  type,  fairly  larpe,  and  brightly 
tipped.  D.  luteolum  is  rather  pale,  but  distinct  in 
lacking  the  usual  crimson  line  on  the  side  lobes 
of  the  lip,  not  by  any  means  an  improvement  on 
the  type.  D.  splendidissimum  is  an  extremely 
pretty  hybrid,  and  the  distinct  fragrance  of  D. 
aureum,  its  seed  bearing  parent,  was  noticeable 
as  soon  as  the  box  was  opened.  A  peculiarity  I 
have  never  noticed  before  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
spray  of  ihree  flowers  seat.  One  had  nearly  pure 
white  sepals,  while  each  of  the  others  had  the 
rosy  suffusion  usual  in  the  hybiid.  D.  Findley- 
anum  and  Oncidium  Marshallianum  are  both 
good  forms  of  their  respective  types,  but  Lycaste 
Skinneri  and  L.  (Maxillaria)  Harnsoniw  art;  both 
below  the  average  in  merit.  The  spray  of  On- 
cidium enclosed  is  0.  sarcodes,  a  rather  small,  but 
bright  variety  of  this  useful  Orchid. 

Cliysia  bractesoeiis. — Chysis  is  a  small  genua 
of  Orchids,  distinct  both  in  habit  and  mode  of 
flowering  from  any  other  in  the  family.  Of  the 
three  or  four  kinds  in  cultivation  the  best  is  C. 
bracteacens,  which  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  It 
is  a  Mexican  plant,  originally  introduced  in  18-10 
by  Mr.  Barker,  whose  name  so  frequently  occurs 
in  the  early  annals  of  Orchid  growing  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are 
swollen  and  fleshy  in  the  middle,  tapering  to  a 
thin  stalk  at  the  base  and  also  towards  the  top, 
where  the  five  or  six  leaves  are  borne.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  dark  green,  and  have  prominent 
ribs.  The  raceme  develops  in  spring  along  with 
the  young  shoot  from  the  base  of  last  year's 
pseudo-bulb.  The  flowers  number  about  half  a 
•dozen,  each  one  of  which  is  upwards  of  3  inches 
in  diameter.  All  the  parts  are  thick  and  firm  in 
texture,  the  broad  overlapping  sepils  and  petals 
being  of  a  beautifully  pure  ivory  white.  The  lip 
is  mostly  yellow,  marked  with  hues  of  crimson  on 


the  inside.  The  plant  should  be  potted  in  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  an!  Sphagnum,  and  although  liking 
plenty  of  root  rjom,  care  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide abundant  drainage.  It  requires  moist,  tropi- 
cal treatment  when  in  active  growth,  but  after 
the  pseudi-bulbs  have  reached  their  full  size, 
cooler,  drier  conlitions  are  necessary.  It  flowers 
with  great  regularity  if  sufficient  strength  is  put 
into  tha  growth.  The  flowers  remain  in  full  beauty 
about  a  fortnight. 


NOTES  ON  DENDROBIUMS. 

M.iNY  of  the  earlier  Dendrobes  will  now  need 
attention,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode  and  D. 
aureum  being  among  the  number.  These  all  like  a 
limited  run  for  the  roots.  Those  intending  to  form  or 
add  to  their  collections  by  means  of  newly  imported 
plants  will  find  the  present  a  capital  time  to  pro- 
cure them,  and  it  is  best  in  all  cases  to  choose 
plants  that  are  quite  dormant.  The  evergreen 
kinds  should  have  healthy  green  leaves  and  the 
stems  of  the  deciduous  species  should  be  as  hard 
and  firm  and  possible.  They  will  be  a  little 
shrivelled  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  old  leaf  axils  will  usually  determine 
whether  this  is  the  eftect  of  immature  bulbs  or 
simply  cau.'ed  by  the  drying,  consequent  on  their 
journey.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
plants  in  the  latter  case  must  be  preferred,  and  as 
a  rule  the  larger  the  plants,  as  representative  of 
the  species,  the  more  easily  can  they  be  esta- 
blished, owing  to  the  greater  supply  of  nutriment 
stored  in  the  old  stems.  The  majority  of  Den- 
drobiuma  are  easily  established,  and  as  soon  as  the 
pseudo  bulbs  have  plumped  up,  they  may  be  potted 
in  the  usual  way,  using  a  ratherthinner  layer  of  com- 
post and  watering  very  sparingly  until  new  roots 
are  formed.  These  succeed  the  growth  in  most 
cases,  and  the  time  between  the  starting  of  the 
shoots  and  the  root  emission  is  the  most  critical 
one  of  all,  tho  plants  after  this  being  compara- 
tively safe.  Those  intended  for  growing  on  blocks 
should  be  well  secured  with  copper  wire  and 
tacks  or  thin  stiips  of  cork,  so  that  when  the  new 
roots  commence  to  push,  they  will  at  once  lay 
hold  of  the  wood,  and  as  the  plants  cannot  sway 
about,  the  roots  are  in  no  danger  of  being  snapped. 
If  any  ditii3ulty  is  apprehended  with  regard  to 
keeping  the  blocks  moist,  place  them  on  end  in 
pots  and  fill  up  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  plants 
with  crocks,  covering  these  with  a  thin  layer  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  damping  them  frequently 
with  tepid  water  from  ttie  syringe.  Epidendrum 
bicornutum  is  readily  established  in  this  way,  and 
may  in  fact  be  so  grown  altogether  with  .advan- 
tage, adding  new  Moss  every  season  if  seen  to  be 
necessary,  previously  syringing  out  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  old  and  decayed  parts.  The 
warmest  house  at  command,  with  ample  sunlight 
and  atmospheric  moisture,  is  the  best  position  for 
the  plants. 

Dendrobium  ohrysodiscus. — To  the  notes 
in  which  attention  has  been  drawn  to  various 
hybrid  Dendrobes  in  recent  numbers  of  The 
Garden,  one  may  be  added  on  D.  ohrysodiscus. 
It  is  one  among  several  good  hybrid  Orchids 
which  have  originated  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection  at  Burford  Lodge.  It  is  interesting  as 
being  one  of  the  earliest  hybrid  Dendrobes  in 
whose  origin  three  species  had  a  share,  its  parents 
being  D.  Ainsworthi  (itself  a  hybrid)  and  D. 
Findleyanura.  A  plant  is  flowering  in  the  Orchid 
houseatKew.  The  stems  are  each  12  inches  to  18 
inches  high,  and  show  the  influence  of  D.  Find- 
lej'anum  in  their  swollen  joints.  The  flowers,  too, 
which  suggest  those  of  that  species  more  in  out- 
line than  in  colour,  are  each  3  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  white,  marked  at  the  apex  with 
a  blotch  of  purple.  This  blotch  varies  in  size  and 
depth  of  colour  in  the  different  forms,  reaching  its 
greatest  beauty  in  the  variat}'  known  as  ocula- 
tura.  The  lip,  pale  sulphur  yellow,  orange-yel- 
low in  the  centre,  like  the  other  segments, has  an 
apical  purple  blotch.  The  hybrid  first  flowered 
with  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  in  the  spring  of  1887, 


the  plants  being  then  five  years  old.  It  ap- 
parently possesses  all  the  vigour  which  is  the 
fortunate  characteristic  of  most  hybrid  Orchids. 

Aerides  Vandarum.  —  This  beautiful  and 
curious  Aerides  is  now  charmingly  represented  by 
a  flowering  specimen  in  the  Orchid  collection  at 
Kew.  Whilst  Orchids  with  terete  or  cylindrical 
foliage  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  family,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  every  popular 
genus  has  at  least  one  representative  possessing 
this  distinctive  character.  Among  Aerides  the 
species  under  notice  plays  the  part.  The  stems 
are  slender  and,  like  the  leaves,  dark  green. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  short  scapes,  two  or 
three,  rarely  four,  on  each.  The  flower  is  about 
2|  inches  in  diameter,  all  the  parts  being  white, 
faintly  flushed  with  rose.  The  lip,  of  curious 
and  somewhat  elaborate  structure,  is  three-lobed, 
and  the  two  side  lobes  stand  erect  on  each 
side  the  column  and  are  again  jaggedly  divided  at 
the  apices.  The  middle  lobe  is  decurved,  its  base 
developing  into  a  prominent  horn-like,  forwardly 
curving  spur.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Sikkim 
and  Khasya,  and  grows  at  an  elevation  of  5U00 
feet ;  it  requires  consequently  an  intermediate 
rather  than  a  purely  tropical  temperature. 
Being  of  climbing  habit,  imported  pieces  should 
be  affixed  to  a  block  of  wood,  or,  better  still,  a 
piece  uf  Fern  stem.  It  soon  pushes  forth  roots 
and  attaches  itself  firmly.  Grown  on  a  Fern  stem, 
it  has  for  many  years  been  successfully  culti- 
vated at  Kew. 

Cymbidium  eburneum  Dayanum. —  This 
fine  Orchid  does  not  appear  to  be  very  plentiful. 
The  demand  for  good  plants  has  for  some  years 
been  great.  It  is  so  easily  increased  and  grows 
so  rapidly,  that  a  stock_  is  easily  raised.  1  pur- 
chased at  a  sale  a  fairly  healthy  plant  some  nine 
years  ago  ;  it  grew  rapidly  and  flowered  freely. 
I  divided  each  crown  and  got  seven  nice  plants, 
which  year  by  year  flower  well.  The  perfume  of 
this  Orchid  (something  like  a  t^Uieen  Pine-apple;  is 
very  pleasant,  and  such  enhances  its  value.  I 
treat  the  plants  almost  the  sameasCypripediums, 
and  do  not  scruple,  when  surfacing  with  turfy 
peat  and  loam,  to  add  some  artificial  manure  to 
the  compost  ;  this,  I  think,  gives  the  deep  green 
colour  which  the  plants  assume.  I  like  to  keep 
them  under-potted  somewhat,  as  when  roots  are 
abundant  and  active  flowers  become  plentiful.  I 
think  the  bad  health  which  many  have  to  deplore 
in  Orchids  (Cattleyas  especially)  is  by  over-potting, 
which  keeps  the  active  roots  too  long  in  a  sodden 
condition.  Starving  is  an  extreme  which  the 
novice  should  always  carefully  avoid. — M.  Temple, 
Garron,  N.B. 


Flower  Garden. 


MANY-NAMED  SPRING  BULBS. 

For  many  years  amateurs  have  complained,  not 
unreasonably,  of  the  undue  multiplication  of 
Ddfl'odil  names,  and  one  of  the  principal  func- 
tiou.s  of  the  Narcissus  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  to  put  a  check  on  the 
introduction  of  new  names,  except  in  cases 
of  distinct  improvements  on  old  varieties. 
In  form,  colour  and  habit  the  Narcissus  is 
so  large  a  class,  that  the  catalogues  of  nursery- 
men can  never  be  expected  to  be  much  less  per- 
plexing to  beginners  who  wish  to  make  a 
selection  for  their  gardens  than  they  are  at 
present.  However,  what  is  an  old  grievance  in 
the  case  of  Daffodils  seems  likely  to  be  repeated 
to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  other  spring  bulbs. 
To  begin  with  Snowdrops.  Ten  years  ago  gar- 
deners were  contented  with  three  or  four  kinds  ; 
now  we  encounter  in  catalogues  something  like 
twenty  names,  and,  as  far  as  my  acquaintance 
with  the  flower  goes,  without  any  correspond- 
ing gain  in  decorative  value.  For  instance,  we 
have  a  Galanthus  octobrensis  ;  but  who  wants 
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Snowdrops     in     October  '.       Tlie     sentimental 
charm  of  the  Snowdrop  has  always  been  that 
it  marks  the   beginning  of  the   end  of  winter, 
and  many  of  us  would  begin  to  be  bored  with 
Snowdrops  if  they  were  to  flower  for  six  months 
together.     I  am  aware  that  modern  botany  has 
considerably  increased   the  number  of  species 
of  Galanthus.     Some  of  them  have  more  green 
in  the  centre  of   the   flowers   than    others,   or 
broader  leaves,  or  some  peculiar  character  about 
the  shape  ;  but  those  who  buy  all  the  species 
ofl"ered,  in  the  belief  that  they  can  thus  increase 
the  decoration  of  their  gardens,  or  even  be  able 
to  see  any  difference  between  them  if  they  ever 
flower,  are   doomed    to  be   disappointed.     All 
the  species  of  course  are  of  interest  to  botanists, 
and     proper     subjects     for     botanic     gardens 
and  herbariums,  but  there  the  line  may  well  be 
drawn.     G.   Imperati,  the  best   of  Snowdrops, 
and  by  far   the  best  in  my  experience,  is  not 
even   allowed  to   be  a  distinct ,  species   at  all, 
being  classed  as  a  variety  of  G.  nivalis,  but  in 
my    garden   it   grows    everywhere    to 
twice  the  size  of  G  nivalis,  and  nearly 
spoils  itself  by  turning  double.  Another 
merit  is    that  it  is  not  liable  to  can- 
ker, which  always  sooner  or  later  de- 
stroys, with  me,  G.  Elwesi.     Thus  G. 
Elwesi    where    it    does    well    is     the 
largest  of  Snowdrops  and  well   worth 
growing,  though  I  cannot  see  why  it 
need  be  sub-divided  into  v  r.  globosa, 
var.    macrautha,  var.   foliosa,    and    so 
on.     The  old  Crimean   Snowdrop  (G. 
plicatus)   and    its    varieties   are   more 
distinguished   for   their   robust  leaves 
than  for  the  size  of  their  flowers.     Let 
lis  go  on  to  the  S(|uills.     Chionodoxa 
Lucilia?,  C.  sardensis,  and  C.  gigantea 
were  thought  to  mark  three  standards 
of  what   botanists   at    first   considered 
one  large   variable   species.      Between 
the  first  two,  when  grown  together  in 
large   quantities,    it    is    impossible    to 
draw  a  line,   but  the  third  may  have 
distinct  specific  characters,  if  botanists 
say  so  ;  but  why  we  want  half  a  dozen 
other  names  to  indicate    intermediate 
forms   it  is   hard  to  see.     After  three 
years   our   borders   become   full   of    a 
mixed    progeny    of    Chionodoxas,     to 
which  fifty  names   might   be  assigned 
if  every  variety  of  flower  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished.      In    Scilla    bifolia   again, 
the  blue,  the  white,  and  tlie  pink   are 
distinct  enough,  and  those  who  cannot 
trust    their    eyes   to    distinguish    the 
colours   must   label   them.     There  are 
also   many   degrees  of  merit   between 
the  rich  cobalt  blue  of  some  and  the  dull  purple 
of  others,  but  we  read  of  a  var.  major,  a  var. 
taurica,  and  several  others  which  really  would 
do  quite  as  well  as  plain  S.  bifolia.     Every  year 
produces    in    my   garden    dozens    of    hybrids 
between  Chionodoxa  and  Scilla  bifolia.     This 
cross   has   been    named   by   botanists  Chiono- 
Scilla.      The    flowers    vary    in    every    degree 
between  those  of  the  two  parents,  and  if  varie- 
tal names  are  desirable,  they  might  just  as  well 
be  applied    to   these.     Some  of  them  surpass 
both  parents  in  merit. 

Then  in  Crocuses  we  are  used  from  old  times 
to  have  florists'  names  given  to  the  Dutch  varie- 
ties of  Crocus  veruus,  but  as  if  sixty  species  of 
Crocus  were  not  enough,  we  are  having  Latin 
additions  to  tlie  specific  names  constantly 
coined  for  every  variety  in  colour  of  i-uch 
kinds  as  C.  biflorus,  C.  speciosus,  C.  Imperati, 
and  so  on.  Having  obtained  the  last  from 
several  parts  of  Italy,  1  know  it  to  be  most 
variable   both  in  markings  and  colour,  but  th^; 


name  Imperati  is  quite  long  enough  to  include 
all  the  varieties.  Lastly,  come  the  spring 
Snowflakes.  As  long  as  I  have  had  a  garden 
they  have  grown  in  masses  and  seeded  about, 
and  have  been  quite  contented  to  be  called 
Leucojum  vernum.  Some  of  these  have  green 
tips  to  their  petals  ;  some  have  yellow  ;  some 
have  only  one  flower  on  a  scape,  and  some  have 
two.  These  have  never  quarrelled  about 
nationality  or  asked  for  separate  territory,  so 
they  continue,  happily,  without  being  sorted 
into  L.  vernum  and  L.  carpaticum,  a  process 
which   would  seem  to  me  both   invidious  and 

diflicult.  C.   WOLLEY-DOD. 

Biarritz. 

YUCCAS  IN  ESSEX. 

AiiONG  the  fine-leaved  plants  that  never  desert 
us  are  the  Yuccas,  and  though  some  of  the 
larger  kinds  are  tender  in  certain  soils,  the  little 
ones  are  always  hardy.     Even  the  big  species  on 


always  best  if  planted  in  spots  more  or  less  shel- 
tered from  cold,  piercing  winds,  and  in  sucb 
quickly  establish  themselves. 

Forget-me-nots. — The  popular  name  of  these 
charming  flowers  strongly  appeals  to  all  lovers  of 
gardens.  We  should  have  all  the  epring  flowering 
members  of  the  Myosotie  family  in  excellent  con- 
dition this  year  and  blooming  early  and  profusely. 
Xone  are  earlier  than  diesitiflora,  none  more  charm- 
ing when  seen  in  good  clumps  on  rockwork  or  in 
borders,  or  in  masses  in  beds.  The  only  fault  of 
the  variety  is  that  whilst  propagated  by  cuttings  as 
easily  as  Water  Cress,  yet  such  produced  plants  are 
usually  unreliable.  Seedlings  always  give  the  best 
results,  and  if  seed  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  strong  plants  to 
stand  the  winter  are  easily  obtained.  The  seed 
needs  careful  watching  and  gathering,  but  where 
bloom  is  abundant  apart  from  what  seed  may  be 
collected,  usually  a  big  lot  of  Feedling  plants  come 
on  the  ground  if  after  the  bloom  is  over  the  old 
plants  be  cut  off  and  removed.  If  that  be  not 
done  seedlings  are  often   smothered.     Myosotia 


Yuccas  in  the  garden  at  ilvuntains,  i'.-se.r.     From  a  photograph  sent  by  Lady  Du  Cane. 


light  warm  soils  do  very  wel'.  We  have  proof 
of  this  in  the  illustration  of  the  beautiful  group 
in  the  Essex  garden  of  Lady  Du  Cane,  who 
informs  us  that  they  were  planted  forty  years 
ago,  and  flower  freely  every  year.  They  are 
growing  on  a  very  sunny  lawn  facing  south. 


Helleborus  orientalis.— A  large  group  of 
this  several  feet  across  is  now  very  ttt'ective  in  a 
sheltered  position  in  the  Kew  rock  garden.  So 
far  the  season  has  been  most  favourable  for  these 
plants,  the  piercing  winds  that  in  a  great  measure 
mar  the  general  ttl'ect  having  been  but  little  in 
evidence.  The  group  at  Kew  gives  a  capital  idea 
of  the  effect  obtamed  from  planting  such  things  in 
large  bold  masses,  where  the  flowers  continue  for 
a  long  time.  Even  when  the  flowering  is  past 
there  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  in  the  abundance  of 
the  robust  leaves  that  is  very  pleasing  and  often 
etlective.  Few  plants  are  of  easier  culture  than 
these  forms  of  the  Lenten  Rose,  and  if  given  a 
depth  of  2  feet  of  rich,  moist  loam  they  will 
quickly  attain   to    great   luxuriance.     They  are 


sylvatica  can  be  easily  raised  from  late  summer 
sowings.  A  sturdy,  charming  rich  blue  col- 
oured form  is  M.  Victoria,  the  stems  stout  and 
erect.  If  sown  thinly  in  6-inch  pots  and  the 
plants  well  thinned  out  or  raised  in  pans  or 
boxes  and  the  seedlings  dibbled  into  pots  of  the 
size  mentioned,  charming  greenhouse  or  window 
clumps  are  produced.  The  stronggrowiner  M. 
palustris  merits  a  place  in  every  garden.  This 
form  furnishes  very  beautiful  flowers  on  long 
stems  for  gathering. — U. 

Violets. — The  combined  ccnsiderations  that 
flowers  in  qu.antity  are  not  at  present  required, 
that  we  have  plenty  out  of  doors,  thanks  to  the 
favourable  weather,  and  that  the  pit  is  required 
for  other  purposes,  have  led  to  the  taking  of 
Violet  cutUngs  rather  earlier  than  usual.  I  used 
to  plant  these  cuttings  (obtained  if  possible  with 
a  lew  tiny  rootlets)  at  once  in  their  summer 
quarters,  but  finding  the}'  were  in  our  light  soil  a 
long  time  making  headway  given  a  spell  of  dry 
weather,  I  have  for  several  years  adopted  the  plan 
of  pricking  them  into  a  frame  in  some  rather  light 
soil  where  they  can  be  kept  damp  and  partially 
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shaded  until  the  roots  are  well  on  the  move  ;  they 
will  be  shifted  to  their  summer  quarters  about 
the  middle  of  April.  The  summer  home,  from 
April  until  the  September  lifting,  is  always  a 
north-west  border  in  front  of  some  old  Pear  trees. 
I  find  this  site  much  better  than  one  more  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  except,  it  may  be,  in  those 
occasional  summers  when  one  gets  but  a  minimum 
of  sunshine.  The  border  was  prepared  some  two 
months  ago,  getting  a  liberal  dose  of  rather  hold- 
ing manure  and  a  good  deep  digging.  It  will  break 
down  in  capital  trim  when  the  plants  are  ready, 
requiring  nothing  more  than  a  slight  treading  to 
settle  it  down  and  enable  the  plants  to  get  a 
quicker  grip  of  the  ground.  They  are  also  helped 
in  this  direction  by  a  surface  mulching  that 
should  be  put  on  at  once,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
Violets,  I  should  like  to  ask  what  is  the  experi- 
ence of  j'our  readers  with  the  much-belauded 
Californian.  Does  it  require  any  special  treat- 
ment? I  planted  the  few  to  hand  on  a  border 
that  suits  Violets  remarkably  well,  but  beyond 
the  fact  of  the  exceptionally  long  flower-stalk, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  foreigner  to  distinguish 
it  from  extra  good  specimens  of  the  ordinary  wood 
Violet.— E.  Bdrrell,  Claremont. 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  in  Sussex. 
— Referring  to  an  article  on  Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides  in  a  recent  issue,  it  may  interest  your 
readers  to  hear  that  this  plant  has  proved  (juite 
hardy  on  a  south  wall  in  my  garden  in  Sussex, 
situated  2  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  been  planted 
out  for  five  years  and  is  12  feet  high.  It  did  not 
suffer  from  the  great  cold  of  last  winter,  though 
the  only  protection  given  was  some  dry  litter 
round  the  roots  ;  it  is  covered  with  bloom  each 
summer.  A  bush  of  Correa  cardinalis  grows  in 
the  same  position,  and  is  now  in  flower. — W. 
Kemi",  LyminMer  House,  near  Arundel, 


IS  THE  GLADIOLUS  HARDY  ? 

I  HAVE  been  led  to  send  a  few  lines  on  this 
subject  after  reading  a  communication  in  a  con- 
temporary from  a  correspondent  who  contends 
that  the  Gladiolus  is  not  hardy.  My  experi- 
ence is  quite  the  opposite.  I  have  not  practised 
the  lifting  and  storing  of  Gladioli  for  many 
years  past.  The  cause  of  the  abandoning  of  the 
orthodox  method  arose  in  this  way.  One  autumn, 
some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  some  corms  growing 
in  a  narrow  border  were  missed  at  lifting  time  and 
were  not  discovered  until  the  ground  was  dug  the 
following  spring.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
frost  during  the  winter,  but  the  corms  were  un- 
harmed and  perfectly  fresh,  much  more  so  than 
those  lifted  and  stored  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
query  at  once  suggested  itself  as  to  whether  all 
this  lifting  and  its  attendant  troubles  were  really 
necessary,  and  after  due  deliberation  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  would  run  the  risk  the  following 
autumn,  allow  the  corms  to  remain  in  the  ground, 
and  see  what  the  result  would  be.  The  winter 
proved  a  severe  one,  and  I  was  anxious  about  the 
Gladiolus  corms,  but  when  examined  in  the  spring 
they  were  ([uite  uninjured.  They  looked  fresh  and 
plump  and  had  not  that  shrivelled  appearance 
that  one  often  finds  in  lifted  corms.  Since  then  I 
have  always  allowed  the  Gladioli  to  remain  in  the 
ground  and  with  excellent  results,  they  having 
passed  through  the  severe  weather  of  January  and 
February  of  lastjyear,  when  we  registered  as  much 
as  37°  of  frost,  without  the  slightest  injury.  I 
generally  lift  and  replant  in  the  spring  about 
every  third  year,  either  on  the  same  site  after 
manuring  it,  or  in  another  part  of  the  garden. 
The  corms  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  It  is  astonishing  how  they  in- 
crease in  number  and  size,  quite  surpassing  those 
that  are  sold.  The  way  they  flower  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  desired. 

Of  course  when  the  Gladiolus  has  to  be  grown 
in  a  different  part  of  the  garden  each  year,  lifting 
would  have  of  necessity  to  be  done  every  spring, 
but  even  this  would  be  preferable  to  autumn  lift- 
ing and  storing  away  in  boxes  or  paper  bags. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  that  is  unnatural 


in  this  drying  and  storing,  and  I  have  lost  many  a 
choice  kind  by  the  process.  Since  giving  it  up 
the  losses  have  been  very  few,  and  I  should  not 
care  to  return  again  to  the  orthodox  method. 
I  grow  G.  Colvillei  var.  The  Bride,  this  having 
a  border  to  itself  under  a  wall  and  having  been 
left  undisturbed  for  the  last  six  years  until  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  the  corms  had  to  be  lifted 
to  enable  some  Roses  to  be  planted.  The  others 
are  gandavensis  hybrids,  Lemoine's  hybrids,  G. 
hybridus  Nanceianus,  and  the  old  brenchleyensis. 
The  last  are  grown  in  a  large  square  bed,  also  in 
mixed  borders,  and  quite  in  the  open,  so  that 
they  have  no  protection  whatever.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  the  opinions  of  readers  of  The 
Garden  on  this  subject,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  practice  of  leaving  the 
corms  in  the  ground  through  the  winter  tinds 
many  advocates.  A.  W. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

It  is  necessary  some  time  in  March  to  make  pro' 
vision  for  getting  in  those  annuals  which  do  not 
require  early  sowing  in  a  considerable  amount  of 
warmth,  but  which  either  want  a  little  artificial 
heat  to  bring  them  up  well,  or  that  being  hardy 
enough  to  sow  out  of  doors  are  more  accept- 
able if  their  season  is  a  little  anticipated  by  the 
indoor  sowing,  especially  if  an  early  display  in 
the  flower  garden  is  important.  The  fact  is  also 
worth  noting  that  several  species  are  so  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  slugs  that  a  little  protection  in 
their  earlier  stages  is  worth  consideration.  Where 
sufficient  house  or  pit  accommodation  exists  they 
can  be  sown  in  boxes,  otherwise  a  hot- bed  may  be 
prepared  something  after  the  style  used  for  the 
early  crop  of  Carrots  and  large  enough  to  carry 
a  two,  three,  or  four-light  box,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  The  bed  may  be  made  of  Oak, 
Beech,  or  Spanish  Chestnut  leaves,  with  a  little 
sprinkling  of  manure,  and  instructions  given  that 
in  the  building  the  materials  should  be  made  as 
solid  and  even  as  possible.  About  4  inches  of  soil 
will  be  enough.  Old  potting  compost  answers  the 
purpose  very  well,  with  perhaps  a  little  sandy 
loam  or  leaf  soil  added  to  give  additional  firmness 
or  lightness  as  may  be  required.  The  bottom  inch 
may  be  rough,  the  centre  medium,  but  the  top 
inch  is  best  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  as  some 
of  the  seeds  with  which  one  has  to  deal  are  very 
small.  The  soil  should  be  made  sufficiently  firm  to 
get  a  nice  even  surface  and  the  drills  formed  by 
gentle  pressure  with  a  round,  smooth  stick  ;  more 
rapid  germination  will  be  ensured  by  damping 
the  drills  with  a  fine  rose  a  couple  of  hours 
before  sowing.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
seeds  ordinary  covering  in  will  suffice,  but  very 
fine  seed  like  that  of  Petunia,  Lobelia,  or  Nico- 
tiana  is  all  the  better  of  a  little  fine  sand  both 
in  the  drills  before  sowing  and  sprinkled  over  the 
seed.  The  frame  should  be  kept  close  and  slightly 
shaded  when  necessary  until  the  seeds  have  ger- 
minated. It  is  not  advisable  to  let  them  remain 
too  long  in  the  seed  frame,  sufficient  of  each  variety 
may  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  into  another 
frame  so  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  and  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  numbers  required  may  be 
formed  if  the  plans  for  the  summer  planting  of 
the  flower  garden  have  already  been  made.  The 
articles  on  the  best  annuals  that  have  already  ap- 
peared render  a  recapitulation  of  varieties  un- 
necessary ;  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a 
judicious  selection  of  these  beautiful  flowers 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping  any  ordinary 
sized  flower  garden  bright  and  gay  all  through 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  It  may 
be  noted  that  these  things  should  be  well  looked 
after  from  seed-sowing  to  planting  time  ;  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  they  are  fo-called  common 
things  a  happy-go-lucky  style  may  be  adopted 
with  them.  Careful  attention  is  necessary  to 
secure  good  plants,  and  these  are  essential  to 
obtain  an  early  and  a  long-sustained  display. 
When  estimating  as  to  the  number  of  different  va- 
rieties it  is  well  to  remember  any  clumps  of  early- 
flowering  bulbous  plants  that  may  exist  on  borders. 
If  the  ground  has  to  be  clothed  after  the  foliage 


of  these  has  died  away,  such  things  as  Phlox 
Drummondi  and  Nemesia  will  be  found  very 
acceptable.  The  bulbs  will  not  be  injured  if  they 
were  planted  deeply,  and  if  the  ground  is  poor  a 
little  artificial  manure  may  be  shaken  on  and 
lightly  pricked  in  before  the  summer  things  are 
planted. 

Uafkodils  are  beginning  to  make  a  brave  show 
beds  of  Tenby  being  (March  7)  quite  at  their  best. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  little  colony  of  Cycla- 
mineus  (twelve  plants)  is  doing  remarkably  well 
this  year,  and  that,  too,  on  a  dry  spot,  by  no 
means  an  ideal  site  one  would  think  from  the  de- 
scription given  of  its  native  habitat.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  naturalisation  of  the  Dafi'odil  in  flower 
garden  and  pleasure-ground,  although  taken  up 
with  enthusiasm  and  largely  carried  out,  was 
sometimes  undertaken  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion, and  the  result  has  not  been  altogether 
satisfactory.  In  his  interesting  notes  on  Snow- 
drops Mr.  Burbidge  truly  says  that  in  compara- 
tively few  places  are  they  a  success  when  planted 
largely,  and  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of 
Daffodils.  An  accurate  examination  of  soil  and 
subsoil  should  precede  any  attempt  at  naturalisa- 
tion. In  the  pleasure-grounds  here,  where  they 
were  planted  largely  a  few  years  ago,  two  sites 
were  available  on  low-lying  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  lake  and  on  rising  ground  where  the 
soil  was  light,  changing  to  sand  about  4  inches 
below  the  surface.  I  was  doubtful  about  the 
latter,  and  only  planted  on  the  recommendation 
that  if  the  bulbs  rested  on  the  damp  sand  they 
would  doubtless  do  fairly  well.  Fairly  well  de- 
scribes their  present  appearance  ;  they  exist  and 
flower  annually,  but  there  is  no  healthy  vigour 
and  the  growth  is  little  better  than  it  was  the  first 
season  after  planting.  The  low-lying  clumps  with 
better  soil  and  a  fairly  good  subsoil  have  done 
well  and  give  a  grand  display.  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  by  this,  however,  that  a  low-lying,  damp 
situation  is  essential  ;  on  the  contrary,  my  best 
flowers  of  such  varieties  as  princeps,  Barri  con- 
spicuus  and  the  Gardenia-flowered  poeticus  are 
obtained  from  the  front  of  a  Vine  border  with  a 
sharp  slope  to  south-east.  The  border  is,  how- 
ever, naturally  good,  and  the  bulbs  are  undis- 
turbed—two  essential  points  in  securing  an  annual 
display  with  a  minimum  of  labour.  I  was  looking 
to-day  at  a  big  batch  of  Cynosure  planted  three 
years  ago  on  a  border  mainly  devoted  to  bush 
Apples,  on  every  available  space  that  is  outside 
the  radius  of  the  branches.  They  are  coming  up 
wonderfully  strong  this  season,  and  if  all  is  well 
will  furnish  a  fine  lot  of  bloom  for  the  Easter 
decorations.  E.   Buerell. 

Gtaremont. 


EREMURL 
I  WAS  interested  and  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
from  Mr.  Ewbank's  note  (p.  16S)  that  these  mag- 
nificent plants  are  not  altogether  at  home  in  his 
garden  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  are  evidently 
more  capricious  in  their  tastes  and  requirements 
than  is  probably  as  yet  generally  supposed. 
Mr.  WoUey-Dod  also  has  often  told  me  that  he 
can  do  nothing  with  them  in  his  Cheshire  garden, 
where  the  climate  is  wet  and  where  I  daresay  the 
soil  is  cold.  They  certainly  do  capitally  here  in 
my  garden  in  mid-Kent  on  a  cold  soil  and  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  ragstone  hills.  When  I 
have  saved  seed  and  sowed  it  in  spring  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  ever  got  it  to  germinate, 
but  seedlings  come  up  by  the  dozen  or  hundred 
round  the  parent  plants.  I  have  at  present  some 
two  dozen  strong  seedlings  (two-year-old)  still  in 
the  places  where  they  sowed  themselves  of  E.  Elwes- 
ianus  (syn. ,  E.  robustus  nobilis),  and  there  probably 
are,  or  shortly  will  be,  hundreds  of  seedlings  of 
E.  bimalaicus,  the  produce  of  last  yeai's  blooms. 
Seedlings  of  this  latter  here,  at  any  rate,  flower 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  Several  of  my  own 
raising  flowered  last  year,  the  offspring  of  a 
plant  that  bloomed  in  1S90.  The  two  species 
already  named  are  the  only  two  T  now  possess. 
The  yellow  E.  Bungei  I  lost  by  being  obliged  to 
move  it.     It  is  a  fine  thing,  but  inferior  to  those 
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named,  being  a  sort  of  giant  imitation  of  a  plant 
formerly  known  as  Chrysobactron  Hookeri,  but 
now  I  believe  called  an  Anthericum.  E.  Olga'  I 
have  not  seen,  but  it  is  doubtless  well  worth 
growing.  The  above  named  four  are  understood  i 
to  be  the  cream  of  the  known  species.  Strong  es- 
tablished plants  appear  to  spread  like  Asphodels. 
Last  year  1  had  two  flowering  spikes  on  my  original  j 
plant  of  E.  himalaicus.  This  year  it  is  throwing  ' 
up  three.  Some  few  years  back  I  remember  see- 
ing in  'i  liF.  (iAKDEN  a  short  note  to  the  effect  that 
the  writer  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  E. 
robustus,  in  the  sense  that  it  died  after  flowering 
once,  was  little  better  than  a  biennial.  I  am 
pretty  certain  that  this  note  was  signed  by  Canon 
Ellacombe— at  any  rate,  the  authority  was  as 
good  as  the  news  was  bad.  Possibly  this  discus- 
sion may  throw  some  light  on  this  matter.  Here 
E.  Elwesianus,  which  alter  all  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  E.  robustus,  "  o.ily  mare  so,"  is  this  year 


the  erroneous  name  of  S.  califoruicum,  S. 
montanum  and  one  or  two  more  were  the  most 
generally  employed.  But  to  secure  the  true 
beauty  of  these  plants,  they  must  be  planted  in 
groups,  where  among  stones  they  make  a  very 
pretty  efi'ect  when  in  flower.  Good  use  may 
always  be  made  of  these  things  on  the  more 
sunny  spots  in  the  rock  garden,  and  on  dry 
slcpeswhere  little  else  can  livethese  plants  thrive 
and  flower  well.  In  the  hollow  perhaps  of  some 
huge  block  of  stone  these  Sempervivums  do  re- 
markably well  if  the  merest  handful  of  soil  be 
scattered  beneath  them.  Even  for  this  purpose 
alone  these  things  are  worthy  of  more  attention, 
particularly  such  kinds  as  the  one  given  in  the 
illustration,  that  by  means  of  its  offsets  quickly 
spreads  out  into  patches  of  goodly  size.  These 
Sempervivums  are  also  well  suited  for  clothing 


And,  what  is  mora,  there  are  quite  as  many 
rosettes  to  flower  in  18!tG  a.i  there  was  a  year 
ago,  notwithstanding  that  the  .same  rosette  only 
blooms  once,  and  by  its  flowering  is  exhausted. 

Others  of  this  genus  that  may  prove  worthy 
companions  to  arenarium  are  montanum,  atlan- 
ticum  in  the  driest  places  only,  sometimes 
rather  tender  in  moist  soils,  soboliferum.assimile,. 
barbatulum,  and  flmbriatiim.  These  are  small 
growing  kinds.  Sjma  of  ths  bolder  forms  are 
calcaratum,  triste,  with  purple-red  leaves  form- 
ing the  rosettes,  very  distinct  and  by  no  means 
a  common  plant  and  slow  to  increase  ;  it  is, 
however,  perfectly  hardy  and  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  majority.  This  species  colours 
best  in  very  sunny  spots,  while  in  shade  it  as- 
sumes a  sort  of  purple-green  tint.  S.  Reginai 
Amelise  is  a  very  distinct  species,  particularly  in 


Seinpeiviimm  arenarium.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Willmott,  Warlcy. 


throwing  up  two  spikes.  It  flowered  freely  in 
1 803  ;  last  year  the  February  frost  ruined  it  as  far 
as  I  could  judge.  J.  C.  L. 

SEMPERVIVUM  ARENARIUiM. 
The  charming  group  of  this  plant  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  will  do  more  than 
words  to  convey  to  the  general  reader  the  value 
of  this  easily  grown,  though,  I  fear  also,  sadly 
neglected  race  of  plants.  Time  was  when  a  few 
of  the  more  distinct  kinds  were  made  to  do  duty 
as  edgings  to  beds  of  carpet  designs,  or  it  may 
be  to  figure  in  some  formal  pattern  in  the  actual 
groundwork  of  the  design  itself.  But  in  all 
these  places  the  plants  were  never  seen  in 
flower  ;  indeed,  the  aim  rather  was  the  selection 
of  rosettes  that  would  not  bloom  in  the  year  of 
idanting.  Even  for  tliis  work,  however,  only  a 
very  few  kinds  were  used,  and  of  these  S. 
calcareuni,  which  for  a  long  time  was  known  by 


the  sides  of  miniature  ravines  in  rockwork  as 
well  as  nearly  perpendicular  surfaces,  where  so 
tew  plants  thrive.  Another  good  use  to  which 
they  may  be  put  is  in  conjunction  with  rugged 
stones  when  these  latter  are  employed  as  edg- 
ings, and  in  many  other  ways  besides.  In  all 
cases  where  a  large  surface  can  be  devoted  to 
them,  and  where  it  is  desired  quickly  to  cover 
this  space,  it  will  be  found  best  to  employ 
rosettes  of  two  sizes,  viz  ,  large  and  medium. 
By  this  means  a  colony  is  established  that  will 
hereafter  take  care  of  itself  ;  whereas  if  rosettes 
of  large  size  only  are  planted,  many  of  these 
would  flower  and  die  before  the  spot  was 
well  furnished.  Once  established,  however, 
there  will  be  little  fear  of  such  happening.  This 
fact  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  picture,  where 
one  of  the  most  easily  grown  rock  plants  has 
furnished  a  rugged  mound  aud  slope  in  a 
1  way   such  as  few  plants  are  capable  of  doing. 


its  characteristic  manner  of  clustering  the 
rosettes  together.  There  are  generally  three  or 
four  at  the  summit  of  one  rootstock.  S.  Funcki, 
hirtum,  glaucum,  and  Boutignyanum  are  also 
distinct,  the  last,  as  also  hirtum,  very  neat  in 
appearance.  The  webbed  kinds,  of  which  S. 
arachnoideum  is  the  type,  are  extremely  pretty 
when  grown  in  pots  or  pans,  and  equally  so  in 
the  rock  garden  on  a  larger  scale.  The  variety 
known  as  Laggeri  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  hardy 
kinds.  I  have  also  grown  a  form  of  arachnoi- 
deum  for  some  fifteen  years  or  so,  having  the 
leaves  of  the  rosettes  of  a  purple-red  hue  in 
spring.  This  is  very  pleasing  when  seen 
covered  by  the  dense  white  fleecy  threads  that 
stretch  from  tip  to  tip  in  these  varieties.  The 
flowers  individually  of  these  plants  are  not 
showy,  but  when  seen  in  a  large  group  they  are 
both  pleasing  and  distinct  in  the  varying  shades 
of  pale  red,  pink  or  light  yellow.  E.  J. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
March  14. 
This  exhibition  was  not  large,  but  in  some  of  the 
classes  the  exhibits  were  of  very  high  quality, 
and  where  there  was  scope  for  artistic  arrange- 
ment it  was  generally  taken  advantage  of.  In 
the  class  for  thirty-six  Hyacinths  in  pots,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourne,  Great 
Geariee,  was  first  with  a  grand  lot  of  plants,  uni- 
formly strong,  and  each  bearing  a  thick,  well- 
flowered  truss  of  bloom.  The  finest  kinds  were 
Sultan,  rich  dark  blue  ;  Amelia,  pale  pink  ;  Lord 
Derby,  light  blue,  a  particularly  line  specimen  ; 
Czar  Peter,  La  Grandesse,  Moreno,  a  very  good 
salmon-pink  ;  Von  Schiller  and  ICing  of  the  Blues. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Gibson,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Watts,  Chiswick. 
It  was  a  good  collection,  though  the  plants 
and  flower  trusses  were  all  small  by  comparison 
with  the  first  prize  lot.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  also  se- 
cured the  first  prize  for  thirty-six  Tulips,  three  in 
a  pot,  with  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  these 
eminently  showy  flowers.  The  varieties  were  of 
such  uniform  excellence,  that  to  select  examples 
seems  almost  invidious,  but  perhaps  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  Fabiola,  light  rosy  purple, 
streaked  with  white  ;  Joost  Van  Vondel,  a  lovely 
pure  white  ;  Vermilion  Brilliant,  Proserpine,  of  a 
beautiful  deep  rose  colour  ;  Duchess  of  Parma,  rich 
red  and  orange-yellow,  and  Keizer  Kroon,  crim- 
son and  yellow.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  gardener  to  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  Streatham, 
for  a  nice  exhibit,  but  somewhat  attenuated  looking 
after  the  sturdy  plants  of  the  former  lot.  Proser- 
pine, Joost  Van  Vondel,  and  Ophir  d'Or  were  good. 
Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  was  again  placed  first  for 
twenty-four  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  with  a  splendid 
lot  of  plants,  profusely  flowered  and  deliciously 
fragrant,  each  plant  bearing  six  or  eight  trusses. 
The  finest  varieties  were  La  Comtesse,  Gloriosa, 
lUustre  Soleil,  Jaune  Supreme,  the  beautiful 
Grand  Monarch,  and  Mont  Cenis.  Mr.  Wm. 
Howe  was  again  second  with  a  collection  of 
smaller,  but  very  strong  and  healthy  plants, 
among  which  Jaune  Supreme  was  especially  good. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Narcissi  (Daffodil 
section),  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Howe  for  a  capital  group  of  plants,  with  flowers 
of  remarkable  size  and  in  perfect  condition.  The 
best  kinds  were  Princess,  Horsfieldi,  Ard-Righ, 
Emperor,  Sir  Watkin,  Telamonius  plenus,  and 
some  very  fine  Golden  Spur.  Mr.  Jas.  Gibson,  of 
Chiswick,  was  second  with  a  collection  by  no 
means  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  first 
prize  exhibit.  For  thirty-six  Cyclamens,  the  St. 
George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  secured  chief 
honours  with  a  very  attractive  collection  of  plants 
of  good  habit  and  excellently  flowered,  the  white 
varieties  predominating  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Mr.  J.  G.  Mowbray,  gardener  to  Major  the 
Hon.  H.  C.  Legge,  Fulmer  Gardens,  near  Slough, 
was  a  good  second,  but  the  flowers  were  hardly  eo 
fresh  or  so  large  as  in  the  former  lot. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  again  first  for  twelve  Ama- 
ryllises, staging  a  good  collection,  among  which 
Lothair  was  the  finest.  Mr.  Wm.  Howe  was 
second  with  flowers  hardly  developed.  For 
twenty-four  Chinese  Primulas  the  first  prize  went 
to  Mr.  Jas.  Bateman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  King, 
Sydenham  Hill,  for  a  shapely  set  of  plants,  but 
somewhat  monotonous,  all  but  four  being  white. 
Mr.  G.  Mowbray  was  second.  For  twelve  Lily  of 
the  Valley  Mr.  Theodore  Jannoch  was  the  only 
competitor.  He  staged  a  very  lovely  group  of 
plants  all  in  excellent  condition.  For  nine 
Mignonette  plants  Mr.  Jas.  Wyatt,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  Perry,  Caterham  Valley,  was  awarded 
the  second  prize.  Mr.  John  Schumacher,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  M.  Jacoby,  Gipsy  Hill,  was  first 
for  twelve  Hyacinths  (distinct).  "  His  best  plants 
were  Lady  Clinton,  pale  pink  ;  Pieneman,  light 
blue  ;  La  Grandesse  and  Lord  Derby.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Bathurst,  of  Penge,  was  a  close  second.  For  twelve 
Tulips,  Messrs.  Jas.  Winter  and  Son  were  a  good 
first  with  a  collection  including  good  examples  of 


Prosperine,  Duchesse  de  Parme,  Van  der  Meer, 
and  Ophir  d'Or.  Mr.  Jas.  Wyatt  was  second. 
Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Coles,  Cater- 
ham, was  first  for  twelve  Narcissi  (Polyanthus 
section),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Winter  and  Son 
for  twelve  Narcissi  (Daffodil  section).  In 
the  class  for  twelve  Cyclamens,  Mr.  Thoe. 
Crosswell  secured  the  first  prize.  The  exhibit 
was  rather  uneven,  but  contained  soi^e  good 
pl.ants.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  Watts, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Trinder,  Caterham  Valley. 
For  twelve  Cinerarias,  Mr.  C.  Lane  was  first  with 
a  collection  of  large,  well- flowered,  but  rather 
ragged  plants.  The  only  competitor  in  the  class 
for  twenty-four  greenhouse  Azaleas  was  Mr. 
Robert  Wells,  of  Langton  Nursery,  Sydenham, 
who  had  an  attractive  group  of  splendidly  flow- 
ered and  well-trained  plants,  comprising  Czar 
Alexander  III.,  bright  scarlet;  Alfred  Vernim- 
men,  Marie  Lefebvre,  Eugenie  Matzsl,  Princess 
Victoria,  Dame  Mathilde,  and  Antoinette.  For 
twelve  Chinese  Primulas,  Mr.  Mark  Webster, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Preston,  Beckenham,  was 
first  with  good  compact  plants,  and  Mr.  C.Lane  was 
second.  In  the  first  class  for  twelve  Cinerarias, 
Mr.  John  R.  Box,  West  Wickham,  was  a  very 
good  first  with  small  plants  of  good  habit,  bear- 
ing large,  well  -  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Leakey,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Douglas,  Upper 
Norwood,  was  second.  For  a  group  of  Cyclamens 
arranged  for  effect,  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co., 
Hanwell,  gained  the  firot  prize  with  a  good  group, 
arranged  with  due  regard  to  the  suitable  disposi- 
tion of  colours.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Thos.  Pestridge,  Boston  Park  Road,  Brentford. 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  gained  the  first 
prize  for  an  interesting  and  well-arranged  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including  beauti- 
ful examples  of  Caladium  Ibis  rouge,  C.  Mons. 
Deglos,  and  C.  Charlemagne ;  Streptocarpus 
giganteus,  a  very  fine  variety  ;  some  good  Orchids, 
among  them  Co?logyne  cristata  alba,  flowering 
profusely  ;  Orange  trees  in  fruit,  several  plants  of 
the  very  effective  little  Begonia  Black  Prince,  a 
charming  collection  of  Bertolonias,  and  several 
Clivias. 

Among  the  numerous  miscellaneous  exhibits 
there  was  nothing  more  delightful  than  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Jannoch 's  table  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  most 
artistically  arranged  in  little  groups,  pyramids, 
&c.,  all  rising  from  an  undergrowth  of  fresh  green 
Moss.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
sent  an  excellent  group  of  their  beautiful  pot 
Camellias,  with  a  few  boxes  of  cut  blooms.  These 
Camellias  have  already  been  described  in  detail, 
so  that  much  further  description  is  unnecessary. 
The  finest  plants  were  C.  M.  Hovey,  I'Avenir, 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Belle  Jeanette,  Matho- 
tiana  and  Countess  of  Derby.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  staged  a 
charming  and  well-arrarged  group  of  flowering 
shrubs,  &c.,  with  plants  of  Acacia  Drummondi, 
white  and  tinted  Lilacs,  good  examples  of  Azalea 
mollis,  graceful  Laburnums,  Tree  Pfeonies  and  the 
fragrant  Boronias.  The  same  firm  also  sent  a  de- 
lightful collection  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  the 
former  including  I'lnnocence,  King  of  the  Blues, 
Lord  Salisbury,  La  Grandesse,  Blondin,  Grand 
Master,  Moreno,  Bouquet  Blanc  and  Electra  ;  and 
the  latter  including  Ophir  d'Or,  Nelly,  Proser- 
pine and  Vermilion  Brilliant.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  of  HoUoway,  sent  an  exhibit 
of  spring  flowers,  comprising  Hyacinths,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Tulips  and  some  Clivias  of  consider- 
able excellence,  among  them  C.  Lindeni,  C.  Marie 
Reimers,  C.  Surprise,  C.  eruenta  and  C.  Ambroise 
Verschaffelt.  Mr.  John  R.  Box,  of  West  Wick- 
ham, sent  a  group  of  Cinerarias,  neat,  compact, 
and  with  finely-coloured  flowers.  Excellent 
Cinerarias  also  came  from  Messrs.  J.  James  and 
Son,  Slough.  The  plants  were  small,  the  flowers 
exceedingly  large  and  exquisite  in  colour. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


National    Chrysanthemum    Society.  —  A 

meeting  of  the  general   committee  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet 


Street,  when  Mr.  B.  Wynne  occupied  the  chair 
Letters  were  read  from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  and 
from  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  thanking  the  committee 
for  electing  them  to  the  cilices  of  president  and 
vice-president  respectively.  One-third  of  the 
floral  committee  retiring  in  rotation  necessitated 
an  election,  with  the  result  that  the  following 
gentlemen  will  remain  in  office  for  three  years, 
viz.  :  Messrs.  Geo.  Gordon,  H.  J.  Jones,  Gibson, 
Rowbottom,  N.  Davis,  and  J.  Lyne.  The  voting 
being  taken  by  ballot,  Mr.  Taylor  .and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Beckett  were  appointed  scrutineers.  Mr.  T. 
Bevan  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  floral  com- 
mittee. A  report  from  the  Jubilee  sub-committee, 
dealing  principally  with  the  November  schedule, 
was  presented  and  approved  of.  A  large  number 
of  valuable  special  prizes  has  been  offered  to  the 
society  for  competition.  They  are  more  numerous 
and  of  much  greater  value  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  before.  The  committee  are  still  desirous  of 
seeing  the  Jubilee  fund  increased,  as  the  amount 
required  has  not  yet  been  fully  subscribed.  All 
donations  and  promises  of  support  should  be  at 
once  sent  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Rane- 
lagh  Road,  Ealing.  Nine  new  members  and  four 
local  societies  who  applied  for  affiliation  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  meeting  closed  with  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  secretary. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC. 


Makch  18. 
It  was  very  unfortunate  that  this,  the  first  show  of 
the  season,  should  have  been  held  on  such  a  wet 
day,  this  no  doubt  preventing  many  people  visit- 
ing it.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  spring  shows  we 
have  seen,  the  exhibits  being  very  attractively 
arranged.  There  was  but  little  competition  in 
the  various  classes,  which  we  think  should  be 
varied  somewhat,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  entice 
fresh  exhibitors  to  come  forward.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  miscellaneous  groups  that  are  put  up,  we 
fear  that  the  show  would  be  a  poor  one  as  far  as 
the  competition  in  the  various  classes  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Scott  (gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  Regent's 
Park)  was  placsd  first  for  six  greenhouse  Azaleas, 
he  being  the  only  exhibitor.  His  best  plants  were 
Helen  Carmichael,  Charmer,  Model  (a  pretty  rose- 
coloured  variety)  and  Deutsche  Perle.  Mr.  Thos. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  had  an  exceedingly  good 
and  interesting  lot  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
and  was  awarded  first  prize.  Convallaria  majalis 
was  good,  also  the  quaint  Adonis  vernalis.  Primula 
verticillata,  Hepitioa  triloba  cterulea,  the  pretty 
light  blue  Iris  stylosa,  Megasea  speoiosa,  Fritil- 
laria  aurea  and  Iberis  saxatilis.  For  twelve 
Amaryllises,  Mr.  Hy.  Perkins  (gardener  to  the 
Hon.  F.  D.  Smith,  Henley  onThames)  was  first, 
with  a  capital  lot  of  plants— Lord  Ampthill, 
crimson  ;  Viscountess  Cranbourne,  scarlet  :  and 
Miss  Lilian  Ashley,  a  pretty  light  variety,  being 
the  best.  For  six  Chinese  Primulas,  Mr.  M. 
Webster  (gardener  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Preston,  Becken- 
ham) was  first,  with  a  nice  even  exhibit ;  Mr. 
Odell,  of  Hillingdon,  being  second.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  Cyclamens,  the  St.  George's 
Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  was  an  easy  first,  with  an 
exhibit  of  high  merit  and  of  uniform  excellence. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Pestridge, 
Boston  Road,  Brentford.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas 
secured  the  first  prize  for  six  Deutzias,  with 
large  plants  in  full  flower.  Mr.  James 
Douglas  was  an  excellent  first  for  twelve 
Hyacinths,  showing  King  of  the  Blacks,  Moreno, 
La  Grandesse,  Koh-i-noor,  Lord  Derby  and  Cap- 
tain Boyton  in  splendid  form.  The  same  exhibitor 
was  first  for  twelve  pots  of  Narcissi,  with  Grand 
Monarch,  Mont  Cenis,  La  Comtesse  and  Jaune 
Supreme,  all  in  first-rate  condition.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  again  successful  for  twelve  Tulips,  showing 
really  magnificent  plants  of  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
Ophir  d'Or,  Mons.  Tresa,  Proserpine,  Joost  Van 
Vondel,  Kaizer  Kroon  and  Van  der  Meer.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  also  first  for  twelve  pots  of  Crocu.ses, 
with  fine  examples  of  Purpureus  Grandiflorus, 
Victor  Hugo,  Anna,  Lord  Derby  and  John 
Bright,  Mr.  R.  Scott  (gardener  to  Miss  Fisher) 
being  second  in  each  of  the  above  four  classes. 
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From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  came 
a  mo(-t  interesting  group  of  plants,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Orchids.  I'articularly  noticeable  were 
Anguloa  uniflora  Turneri,  with  its  curious  soft 
pink  flowers,  sweetly  scented  ;  the  beautiful  Cy- 
pripedium  Schru;der:«  candidulum,  C.  lo  grande, 

C.  microchilum,  C.  Zeno  and  C.  Exul.     A  coUec 
tion  of  Dendrobiums  included  D.  Cybele  nobilius, 

D.  Euryalus,  D.  Alcippe,  D.  Ainsworthi  intertex- 
turn,  and  a  very  fine  plant  of  D.  nobile  nobilius. 
There  were  also  good  examples  of  Epidendrum 
VVallisi  and  L.tlio-Cattleya  Xanthc.     A  few  ex 
ceedingly  gocd  Amaryllises  included  A.  Ercles,  a 
fine   large  rosy   scarlet  flower;  Fedora,    creamy 
white,  veined  with  crimson  ;  Myra,  a  very  brilliant 
scarlet,    and   Clonia,    crimson    and    white.     Thif 
group  had  also  the  exquisite  white  Rhododendron 
Purity,  R.  Yellow  Perfection,  a  large  flower  of  good 
eubstance,   and  R.  Eos.     Messrs.  Barr  and  Son 
staged  an  extensive  collection  of  hardy  flowers, 
consisting  chiefly   of  Narcissi  (Daffodil  section). 
Other  plants  worth  notice  were  varieties  of  hardy 
Cyclamens,    Anemones,    Hepatioas,    Irises,    and 
Chionodoxas.     Especially  pretty  were   Scilla  bi- 
folia  alba,  Fritillaria  nobilis,   a  rich  crimson  va 
riety,  and  Tulipa  violacea.     Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  of  Highgate,  again  sent  a  delightful  group 
of  flowering  plants,  &c.,  comprising  Acacia  Drum- 
mondi,  some  beautiful  plants  of  Staphylea  col- 
chica,  fragrant  Lilacs,  profusely  flowered  Azalea 
mollis.    Laburnums,   and  pink    Hawthorn.     The 
arrangement  was   good.     A   small   collection    of 
miscellaneous  plants  from  the  same  firm  contained 
blush  and  pink  varieties  of  Carnation  Souvenir  de 
la    Malmaison,   some    beautiful    P;vonies,    Caltha 
palustris  monstrosa  fl.-pl.,  and  Doronicum  Clusi. 
Messrs.  Cutbush   also  staged  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative lot  of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  among  the 
best  of  the  former  being  white  Joost  van  Vondel, 
Pink  Beauty,  Thomas  Moore,  a  lovely  terracotta 
variety ;  King  Pepin,   rich   crimson   and   white ; 
Rose  Luisante,  and  Ophir  d'Or.     The  finest  of 
the  Hyacinths  were  Charles  Dickens,  Lord  Salis- 
bury,   Grand    Maitre,    very    fine ;    Czar    Peter, 
Bouquet  Blanc,   Electra,   and  La  Belle,  a  good 
pink.     A  fine  lot  of   Hyacinths  and  Tulips  also 
came   from   Messrs.    B.    S.    Williams    and    Son, 
Upper  Holloway.     Their  exhibit  included,  too,  a 
splendid  collection  of  Clivias,  comprising  C.  Van 
Houttei,  C.  Holloway  Beauty,  a  very  fine  variety  ; 
C.  Lindeni,  C.  Ambroise  Verschaflelt,  C.  Martha 
Reimers,  C.  Surprise, C.cruenta,  C.  Meteor,  andC. 
Baroness  Schneder.  There  were  also  about  a  dozen 
plan  ts  of  AzaleamoUis,  dwarf  and  one  mass  of  tlower. 
A  large  and  delightful  collection  of  Daii'odils  came 
from  Mr.  Thos.  Ware,  of  Tottenham.     The  finest 
kinds  were  N.   moschatus,  N.  Barri  conspicuus, 
N.    Sir   Watkin,  N.    Emperor,  and    N.    Golden 
Spur.    The  exhibit  was  flanked  with  a  (juantity  of 
Anemone  Rose  de  Nice,  a  charming  rose-coloured 
variety.      An  excellent  and  artistically  arranged 
group  of  plants  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Sons,     Forest    Hill.      We    noticed     particularly 
Caladium     minus     rubescens,     Drac.tna     Prince 
Manual  Bey,  D.  Sanderiana  ;  some  good  Orchids, 
among  them  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Chorozema  Lowi, 
a  nice  collection  of    Bertolonias,   Streptocarpus 
giganteus,  Ficus  Cannoni  and  Clivia  Orange  Gem. 
Messrs.    Wm.    Paul    and   Son,    Waltham    Cross, 
again  put  up  a  large  group  of  their  charming  pot 
Camellias.     The  finest  plants  were  C.  H.   Hovey, 
I'Avenir,    The     Duchess,    a     lovely    rosy     pink  ; 
Benneyi,  a  good  crimson  ;   Conspicua,  Princeza 
Real,    light   pink  ;    Cup   of  Beauty,   a   charming 
white;  Le.  pold  Bennici,  pink  and  white;  andMme. 
Cachet.     Mr.  George  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  again 
exhibited    a    splendid   collection    of    cut    Roses, 
almost  every  flower  perfectly  developed  and  finely 
coloured.       P.articularly     good     were     Catherine 
Mermet,  Caroline  Testout,  Niphetos,  and   Anna 
Olivier.     A  very  commendable  feature  Was  a  box 
of  blooms  on   stems  over  a  foot  long.     Messrs.  J. 
.Tames  and   Sen,  Farnham   Royal,  staged  a  large 
and  excellent  group  of  Cinerarias,  all  the  plants 
being  small,   compact,   and    sturdy,   the    flower 
trusses  bearing  blooms  of  an  enormous  size  and 
fine  colour.    Some  of  the  light  varieties  were  most 
beautiful.     A  group  of  Gloxinias  came  from  Mr. 


Wells,  of  Woodford.  The  plants  were  large,  but 
the  flowers  had  apparently  been  much  damaged 
in  transit.  The  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Han- 
well,  sent  a  capital  group  of  Cyclamens,  clean, 
compact  plants,  with  a  profusion  of  fresh,  well- 
developed  flowers.  Another  nice  group  of  Cycla- 
mens came  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Bowles,  of  Hanwell. 
A  group  of  beautiful  decorative  plants  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood.  It 
contained  a  pretty  pink  Begonia  Lorraine,  Cala- 
dium Charlemagne,  C.  Raymond  Lemoinier,  C. 
Mmo.  Imbert  Kcuchlin,  Dracana  Frederici,  some 
beautiful  little  plants  of  white  Lilac,  Begonia 
King  Rufus,  B.  Arthur  Malet,  and  a  few  good 
Orchids.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  ex- 
hibited his  beautiful  Calla  EUiottiana,  and  from 
Messrs.  Carter  came  a  large  and  brilliant  group 
of  Cinerarias.  A  good  fresh  group  of  Cyclamens 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Thos.  Pestridge,  of  Brentford. 

A  collection  of  Apples  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  fruit  was  in  excellent 
condition  and  well  coloured. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment colum.is. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 

PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  sound  and  flourishing 
society  was  presided  over  on  Monday,  the  9th  inst. , 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  of  the  lirm  of  Messrs.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  Crawley.  The  report,  as 
read  by  the  secretary,  showed  that  the  year  1895 
had  been  the  most  prosperous  one  yet  recorded. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  con- 
tinued increase  year  by  year,  and  now  that  its 
members  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  even  yet 
greater  advances  will  be  made.  The  total  mem- 
bership is  now  nearly  65U,  exclusive  of  honorary 
members,  and  the  invested  funds  amount  to 
£10,800  stock,  which  is  at  the  present  time  worth 
considerably  more  than  that  sum.  No  less  than 
£1100  have  been  invested  during  the  past  year, 
whilst  during  the  three  preceding  years  .t.fOOO  had 
been  thus  dealt  with.  These  figures,  the  chair- 
man stated,  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
the  most  sceptical  amongst  the  craft  that  the 
soundness  of  its  policy  and  administration  is  re 
move!  beyond  any  doubt  whatever.  It  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  work  such  a  society 
as  the  "United"  has  now  become  at  a  less 
cost  than  that  of  the.  past  and  previous  years.  In 
this  respect  it  compares  most  favourably  with 
other  larger  and  well-known  friendly  societies,  as 
it  also  does  with  the  benefits  that  are  offered  by 
them  to  their  members.  The  chairman,  further- 
more, urged  those  gardeners  wLo  are  not  yet 
members  to  lose  no  time  in  becoming  such.  One 
most  important  fact  was  mentioned  by  him  as 
regards  members  who  have  attained  to  the  ago  of 
70.  Only  that  night  such  an  one  had  applied 
for  his  deposit  balance  to  be  paid  out  to  him  ;  this 
amounted  to  £82  10s.  It  may  well  be  asked  what 
other  society  would  treat  its  members  so  liberally, 
this  same  member  being  still  provided  for  from 
the  benevolent  fund  should  the  occasion  arise. 
The  younger  members  of  the  profession  should 
take  note  of  these  facts.  How  many  are  there 
now  who  are  almost  despairing  of  ever  being  able 
to  receive  the  pensions  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  ?  If  these  were  members 
of  the  United,  it  would  be  possible  to  tide  them 
over  their  present  wants  and  thus  make  their  last 
days  more  comfortable. 

As  a  further  instance  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
"  United,"  it  should  be  noted  that  the  invested 
funds  are  now  three  times  as  much  as  they  were 
nine  years  back,  and  the  membership  has  likewise 
increased  threefold  in  that  i)eriod.  All  of  the 
funds  are  invested  in  trustee's  stocks  and  are  per- 
fectly sound  and  secure,  the  yield  being  .S  per  cent, 
on  an  average.  Mr.  James  George  having  re- 
tired from  the  office  of  trustee,  Mr.  Riley  Scott 
wa?  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  to  act  in  that 
capacity  with  Messrs.  Joseph  and  George  Wheeler, 
two  of  the  original  members.  Two  of  the  retiring 
members  of  committee  being  sti     eligible,  were 


re-elected  for  another  term  of  three  years,  viz., 
Messrs.  W.  Foreman  and  H.  Peerless;  and  Mr. 
Burge,  another  old  member  was  appointed  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Knowles,  resigned  ;  whilst  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  one  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Berry,  another  well-tried  member,  was 
elected.  The  secretary  (Mr.  W.  Collins)  was  re- 
appointed, being  thanked  for  past  services.  The 
treasurer,  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  was  also  thanked  for 
his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  society.  The  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  report  are  worthy  of  note  :  "  The 
committee,  in  conclusion,  ask  the  members  to  do 
what  they  can  to  induce  other  gardeners  to  join 
this  excellent  society,  as  they  are  quite  sure  that 
no  gardener  can  do  better  than  join  the  '  United.'  " 
The  evening  was  unfortunately  a  wet  and  stormy 
one,  hence  the  attendance  was  not  quite  so  good 
as  usual. 

Rules  and  further  information  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  secretary,  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W. 


The   Royal   Gardeners'   Orphan  Fund.— 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  kindly  consisted  to  take 
the  chair  at  the  annual  festival  dinner  on  June  18. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
— We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Lathom,  G.C.B.,  PC.  (the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain) has  kindly  undertaken  to  preside  at  the 
fifty-seventh  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on 
May  .30. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The 
next  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
March  24,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  At 
3  o'clock  a  lecture  on  "  Saladitps  "  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden. 

The  National  Viola  Scciety.— A  large 
gathering  of  admirers  of  this  charming  flower 
was  held  in  the  Guildhall  Tavern  on  Tues- 
day, the  17th  inst.,  when  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  London  Pansy  and 
Violet  Society,  that  they  incorporate  themselves 
under  the  broader  title  of  National  Viola  Society, 
was  unanimously  carried  into  effect.  With  Mr. 
Robinson,  president.  Dr.  Shackleton,  of  Sydenham, 
chairman  of  the  committee  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  of 
Woking,  hon.  treasurer  ;  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  of 
Ealing,  superintendent  of  exhibitions;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rowberry,  of  Woodford,  hon.  secretary  and  a 
strong  committee  of  amateur  and  trade  growers, 
the  remodelled  society  should  meet  with  success. 
Under  the  title  of  Viola,  Tufted,  Show  and  Fancy 
Pansies  as  v.'ell  as  all  the  other  types  of  the  genus 
of  garden  value  will  be  encouraged.  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  one  or  more  exhibitions,  with  a  Viola  con- 
ference, during  the  foithcoming  summer  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's 
Park,  N.W.,  the  council  of  the  latter  society  hav- 
ing kindly  offered  accommodation  for  the  same, 
with  facilities  for  a  practical  trial  of  plants  in  the 
society's  gardens.  A  committee  will  be  appointed 
to  sit  periodically  during  the  season  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  merits  of  seedlings  or  sports  that  may 
be  submitted  to  them  with  a  view  to  certificates 
for  the  same  being  granted,  particulars  of  which, 
together  with  the  schedules  of  the  society,  will  be 
issued  at  an  early  date.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Rowberry,  of  The  Crescent,  South  Woodford, 
Essex,  will  receive  the  names  of  ladies  or  gentle- 
men desirous  of  joining  the  society,  by  which 
means  they  will  assist  in  the  advancement  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  class  of  beautiful  flowers,  the 
development  of  which  has  recently  made  such 
rapid  bounds.  The  annual  subscription  is  five 
shillings,  which  will  include  .all  entries  with  free 
admission  to  the  exhibitions  and  conference. 


The  weather  in  West    Herts.— Since  the 

month  began  there  has  been   only  one  unseason- 

bly  cold  day  or  night.     On  that  night  (the  15th) 

he  exposed  theimcmeter  showed  9°  of  frost.     At 
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2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  at  the  present  time  4° 
warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep  6"  warmer  than  the 
March  average  for  these  depths.  Rain  has  fallen 
on  all  but  four  dajs  of  the  present  month,  the 
total  measurement  amounting  to  over  2  inches. 
In  other  words,  more  rain  has  been  deposited 
during  the  first  eighteen  days  of  the  month  than 
usually  falls  in  the  whole  of  March.  Of  the  total 
quantity  more  than  half  an  inch  fell  [during  the 
night  of  the  17th,  making  this  the  heaviest  rain- 
fall experienced  here  in  any  single  day  or  night 
since  the  Sth  of  October  last.  On  the  16th  inst., 
between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind 
blew  with  the  force  of  a  moderate  gale— direction 
west.  For  the  time  of  year  the  sky,  as  far  as  the 
month  has  gone,  has  been  very  cloudy,  the  record 
of  clear  sunshine  averaging  over  IJ  hours  a 
day— or  about  half  its  seasonable  duration.— 
E.  M.,  BerkhamsUd. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  Snowdon. — 
This  is  the  finest  Primula  we  have  seen.  It  is 
a  beautifully  fringed  form,  flowers  ivory  white, 
with  lemon  yellow  centre,  each  measuring  over  2 
inches  across.     It  comes  from  Mr.  W.  Bull. 

Fritillaria  nobilis.— This  species  has  very 
bold  and  well-formed  flowers  of  a  dark  purple- 
crimson  hue,  beautifully  tessellated  inside.  The 
flowers  are  not  only  large,  but  decidedly  hand- 
some and  distinct.  A  pot  full  of  bulbs  with  some 
half-dozen  blossoms  was  included  in  Messrs. 
Barr's  exhibit  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th  inst. 

Prunus  angustifolia.— I  am  sending  jou  a 
flowering  branch  of  Prunus  angustifolia  (Marshall), 
(P.  Chicaca,  Michx.).  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  at  Glasnevin.  It  is  the  pendu- 
lous variety  and  forms  a  small  tree  about  15  feet 
high,  which  was  quite  smothered  in  masses  of 
white  flowers  until  the  recent  storms  spoiled  it. — 
F.  W.  Moore. 

Lapageria  rosea  (Nash  Court  variety).— 
The  plate  of  Lapagerias  in  The  Garden  of  the 
7th  inst.  is  excellently  drawn,  but  in  fairness  to 
the  Nash  Court  var.  of  L.  rosea,  I  send  you  a 
bloom  for  comparison.  Although  of  course  this  is 
not  the  season  for  the  Lapageria  to  bloom,  my 
plant  is  seldom  without  a  chance  flower,  and  I  was 
therefore  able  to  compare  the  enclosed  with  the 
variety  drawn.— A.  Kingsmill,  Harrow   Weald. 

*»*  A  very  large  and  noble  flower,  and  with 
leaves  like  a  fine  Ivy. — Ed. 

Polygala  Chamsebuxus  purpurea. — This 
pretty  little  alpine  shrub  is  well  suited  for  the 
rock  garden,  where  a  peaty  gritty  loam  can  be 
given  it.  When  fully  grown  it  is  only  a  few 
inches  high,  and  is  one  of  those  things  that  may 
be  employed  beneath  American  shrubs  as  aground- 
work,  or  again  where  such  things  as  Snowdrops 
and  Chionodoxas  may  associate  with  it  in  a  very 
pretty  manner.  The  flowers  of  the  type  are  pale 
yellow  and  have  a  Gorse-like  perfume.  This  and 
the  variety  purpurea  are  well  adapted  for  the  uses 
we  have  mentioned. 

Pyrus  japonica  and  Camellias,— During 
the  whole  winter  a  fine  old  plant  of  Pyrus  japonica, 
covering  a  goodly  space  of  a  snug  south  wall,  has 
been  in  full  bloom,  and  most  attractive  as  well  as 
useful,  for  its  lovely  sprays  are  indispensable.  Its 
beauty  is  now,  however,  eclipsed  by  the  Camellias 
in  variety  on  an  adjoining  wall.  Absence  of  frost 
and  east  winds  has  combined  in  developing  the 
blooms  to  perfection,  and  the  Camellias  are  at 
present  the  most  telling  objects  we  have  in  bloom 
outdoors.  The  Camellia  bushes  in  the  open  are 
not  yet  in  flower,  but  the  buds  are  plumping  up. 
— J,  R. 

Dendromecon  rigidus.  —  This  is  a  very 
charming  and  interesting  novelty  belonging  to  the 
Papaveracete.  The  plant  has  a  neat,  bushy  habit 
of  growth,  the  stems  closely  set,  with  whitish 
bark,  while  the  lance-shaped  leaves  are  of  a  glau- 
cous-green tint.     The  plant,  as  shown  at  the  last 


meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  was  really  a  miniature 
shrub,  though  said  to  attain  3  feet  high  when 
fully  grown.  Should  it  attain  thefe  proportions 
it  will  certainly  prove,  if  it  blooms  freely,  an 
acquisition  to  the  list  of  dwarf  flowering  shrubs. 
The  Poppy-like  blossoms  are  of  a  clear  golden 
yellow,  each  about  2  inches  across.  It  is  a  native 
of  California  and  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware. 

Eelleborus  corsicus.  —  This  sub  -  shrubby 
evergreen  is  also  known  as  H.  trifoliatus,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  species,  growing 
2  feeb  or  more  in  height  and  just  now  bearing 
great  trusses  of  clear  apple-green  flowers.  For 
grouping  on  rocks  and  margins  of  shrubbery 
borders  or  woody  glades  it  is  very  useful,  and  can 
be  had  in  any  quantity  from  seed,  which  it  ripens 
freely.  H.  torquatus  (or  H.  purpurascens)  is  an- 
other most  distinct  kind,  bearing  two  to  three 
mouse-coloured  flowers  on  scapes  3  inches  to  9 
inches  high.  Very  few  people  appear  to  know 
this  Hellebore,  or  Quaker's  Christmas  Rose,  and 
it  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it  here. — F.  W.  B,, 
D^iblin. 

Growing  Canadian  Apples  in  England.— 
We  learn  that  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Canadian  Apple  are  abjjt  to  be  made  at 
Sandringham,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  nursery  at 
Como,  Ottawa,  has  received  an  order  to  ship  four 
dozen  trees  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  The  varieties 
chosen  are  all  Apples  which  show  a  very  high 
colour,  andjare  used  solely  for  the  table.  Although 
they  will  in  all  probability  bear  in  this  country  a 
fruit  similar  in  flavour  and  size  to  that  grown  in 
Canada,  it  is  thought  that  the  Apples  will  not 
have  the  same  fine  appearance  owing  to  the  English 
summer  season  not  being  sufBcienuly  hot  to  bring 
out  the  deep  red  of  the  Apple  grown  in  Canadian 
soil. 

Cytifcus  stenopetalus. — Scarcely  any  green- 
house plant  is  better  known  or  more  valued  than 
Cytisus  racemosus  —  frequently  called  Genista. 
No  better  recommendation  of  this  nearly  related 
species,  therefore,  need  be  given  than  by  saying 
that  whilst  it  closely  resembles  C.  racemosus,  it 
it  in  some  respects  a  superior  plant.  It  has 
the  same  stamp  of  foliage,  but  the  leaves  are 
rather  larger  and  of  a  glaucous  colour.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  finer  individually  and  are  borne 
in  larger  racemes  ;  like  those  of  the  better  known 
species,  they  are  bright  yellow.  The  name  — 
Cytisus  stenopetalus — does  not  occur  in  the 
dictionanes,  and  is  perhaps  of  trade  origin. 
Several  plants  are  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew. 

The  oldest  transplanted  tree, — In  reply  to 
a  question  as  to  the  above,  it  is  stated  that  a  Yew 
tree,  believed  to  be  over  1000  years  of  age,  has 
been  safely  transplanted.  "This  tree  at  that  age, 
in  Buckland  Churchyard,  near  Dover,  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Doomsday  Book.  This  very  old  tree 
was  successfully  moved  a  few  years  ago  from  one 
spot  to  another  without  being  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree.  It  was  well  watered  after  trans- 
plantation, and  is  now  in  the  best  of  health. 
Conifers  of  heights  ranging  from  20  feet  to 
50  feet  have  been  lifted  and  replanted  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  without  injury  ;  while  at 
Chatsworth,  trees  exceeding  50  tons  in  weight 
have  been  successfully  transplanted."  Can  any 
reader  who  knows  Buckland  tell  us  anything  of 
this  venerable  old  tree  ? — F.  W.  Burridge. 

Blue  Primrotea.— With  his  usual  kindness 
Mr.  G.  F,  Wilson  sends  us  a  nice  bouquet  of  his 
blue  Primroses,  a  most  interesting  series,  too,  of 
which  the  effect,  however  pretty  in  the  hand, 
must  be  charming  on  the  ground  when  in  some 
quantity.  We  do  not  know  how  many  varieties 
he  has,  but  we  presume  we  shall  soon  have  a  large 
number  of  these  distinct  things. 

The  glorious  race  of  these  plants  that  Mr. 

G.  F.  Wilson  has  given  to  us  constituted  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  attractive  features  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  when  Messrs.  Veitch 
of  Chelsea  staged  a  remarkably  fine  lot.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  200  of  these,  wonder- 
fully free-flowering  and  compact  in  habit.  More- 
over, the  infinite  variety,  as  seen  in  the  exhibit 
named,  affords  the  greatest  proof  that  an  excep- 


tionally rich  and  varied  strain  of  these  flowers 
will  result,  and  that  speedily.  Blues,  violet  in 
many  shades,  lavender,  and  many  intermediate 
and  indescribable  tints  were  to  be  seen,  and 
naturally  found  a  host  of  admirers. 

Puscbkinia  libanotica. —  This  very  charm- 
ing spring  bulbous  plant  combines  all  the  good 
properties  that  go  to  make  a  popular  plant,  in  so 
far  as  its  beauty  and  grace  are  concerned  ;  but 
while  possessing  these  points  of  merit,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  nearly  so  abundantly  distributed  as 
the  more  showy  and  quickly-increasing  Chiono- 
doxa  Lucili.T?.  Ihere  is,  however,  a  great  dij- 
tinction  between  the  two  plants,  and  the  subject 
of  this  note  is  always  valuable  either  on  the  rock- 
work  or  in  pots  in  the  cool  house  quite  early  in 
the  year.  The  Puschkinias  all  do  well  in  sandy 
loam  in  the  rock  garden  or  in  the  select  border 
where  there  is  no  fear  of  disturbance,  and  in  their 
compact,  erect  spikes  of  bloom,  they  possess  a 
daintiness  of  their  own  almost  if  not  quite  unique. 

Tulipa  biflora.— Among  many  choice  things 
in  Messrs.  Barr's  exhibit  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  was  a  pot  full  of  this  somewhat  rare 
species.  Seen  at  a  little  distance,  and  from  the 
flowers  alone,  one  might  be  pardoned  for  mis- 
taking it  for  a  pale  yellow  Erythronium  when  the 
blossoms  are  expanded.  Tulipa  biflora  is  a  slender 
species  very  early  in  flower,  and  in  the  examples 
under  notice  about  6  inches  high.  The  flowers 
are  creamy  yellow,  with  a  much  deeper  blotch  of 
almost  orange-yellow  at  the  base.  Close  by  was 
another  mass  of  T.  violacea,  a  distinct  novelty 
nmong  the  species  of  Tulips,  and  especially  the 
earliest  flowered.  As  shown  it  was  bolder  and  more 
vigorous  than  the  examples  previously  noted  at 
Kew  and  elsewhere. 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  —  Although  the 
flowers  of  this  hardy  shrub  have  no  bright  colour 
to  recommend  them,  they  are  at  the  time  of  year 
they  appear  very  welcome.  During  the  latter 
part  of  February  and  early  March  a  large  spread- 
ing bush  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew  has  been 
covered  with  the  pendulous.  Currant-like  racemes 
of  dull  white  flowers,  and  has  been  quite  a  pretty 
picture.  Its  charm  is  heightened  by  the  pleasant 
fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  which  appear  some 
time  in  advance  of  the  foliage.  This  shrub  is  far 
from  being  common  in  gardens,  but  it  is  obtain- 
able from  some  of  the  leading  dealers  in  trees  and 
shrubs,  who  sometimes  grow  it  under  the  name  of 
Prunus  californica.  It  is  a  native  of  the  North- 
western United  States, 

Francisceas. — Several  species  of  Franciscea 
are  amongst  the  most  showy  of  stove  plants 
flowering  at  this  season,  although  in  these  latter 
days  they  have  been  rather  neglected.  Of  several 
fine  species,  F.  confertiflora  is  probably  the  best ; 
others  may  be  found  with  larger  flowers,  but  none 
grows  so  well  or  has  such  abundant  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  2i  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  deep 
violet-purple.  F.  calycina  is  another  showy 
plant,  especially  the  variety  known  as  grandi- 
flora,  which  was  figured  in  The  Garden, 
March  17,  1891,  This  variety  has  flowers  4  inches 
across,  the  colour  being  entirely  rich  purple 
except  for  the  ring  of  white  surrounding  the  mouth 
of  the  small  tube.  Species  not  greatly  dissimilar 
from  the  above  are  F,  eximia  and  F,  Lindeniana, 
both  having  large  flowers  of  a  purple  or  violet- 
purple  colour.  AH  these  Francieceas  have  the 
same  peculiarity,  viz.,  the  flowers  change  with 
age  from  rich  and  vivid  purple  to  white,  and  a 
single  plant  will  often  bear  flowers  showing  every 
gradation  between  the  two.  Francisceas  are 
averse  to  full  exposure  to  brilliant  sunlight  at  all 
times,  but  especially  so  when  in  bloom.  The 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  hasten  the  bleaching  process 
considerably. 

Asarum  maximum. — This  very  singular  and 
interesting  plant  is  now  flowering  in  the  Begonia 
house  at  Kew,  This  is,  we  believe,  the  second 
time  the  plant  has  flowered  at  Kew.  The  flowers 
are  closely  fet  near  the  soil  and  are  all  but  hid- 
den from  view  by  the  leaves  which  bear  some 
rfsemblanco,  in  so  far  as  outline  and  substance 
are  concerned,  to  small  leaves,  of  Tussilago  fra- 
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pran?,  the  (lo-werg  being  in  a  cluster  at  the  base- 
The  form  of  the  flowers  is  verj'  peculiar,  in  colour 
a  purple-brown  velvet,  with  a  three  lobed  blotch 
of  creamy  white  in  the  centre.  The  substance  of 
this  creamy  blotch  is  akin  to  velvet  pile,  and  is 
strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  velvet- purple  sur- 
rounding it.  Altogether  it  is  as  remarkable  as  it 
is  curious  and  interesting,  the  velvet  shade  being 
very  intense.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Central 
China.  In  the  same  house  other  epecies  of  this 
genus  are  also  flowering. 

Anemoiie  apennina. — This  lovely  Anemone 
is  now  in  full  beauty,  and,  effective  as  it  is  in 
beds,  it  is  only  when  naturalised  in  the  grass  that 
its  charms  are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  sight  of  a  colony  of  these  flowers  clothing  a 
grassy  knoll  at  the  fcot  of  a  giant  Oak  or  Elm 
with  a  veil  of  blue  is  a  delightful  sight  on  a  morn- 
ing in  early  spring,  the  colour  effect  being  en- 
hanced if  Lent  Lilies  in  quantity  are  associated 
with  them,  the  pale  yellow  of  the  Narcissi  form- 
ing, with  the  azure  of  the  Anemones,  the  varied 
greens  of  grass  and  of  their  respective  foliage  a 
picture  exquisite  in  its  gradation  of  tints.  Such 
glimpses  as  these,  obtainable  in  almost  every 
garden  at  but  little  cost,  are  far  more  satisfying 
than  are  (he  n:ore  expensive  and  less  natural 
phalanxes  of  gaudy  bedding  plants,  to  which 
later  in  the  season  the  greater  part  of  manj-  a 
garden  will  be  devoted.  A.  apennina  has  been 
naturalised  in  weeds  with  gcod  effect,  and  in 
most  situations  increases  rapidly.  In  the  rock 
garden  it  seems  as  much  at  home  as  when  nest- 
ling at  the  for.t  of  seme  monarch  of  the  glade,  and 
blocming  amongst  the  curtains  of  white  Arabis  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  month. — S.  W.  F. 

The  ■white  Mezereon.^AU  through  this 
mild  winter  since  October  the  Mezeieon  has  been 
continuously  in  bloom,  often  the  only  bit  of 
brightness  in  an  otherwise  flowerless  garden. 
This  continuous  bloomer  is  the  variety  autumnale, 
named  also  grandifloium  and  rubrum.  It  may  be 
at  a  glance  distinguished  from  the  common 
Mezereon  by  its  much  deeper  colcur,  rather 
larger  flowers  and  more  spreading  style  of  growth. 
Ctrnpared  with  it,  the  ordinary  kind  is  quite 
second-rate.  The  finest  specimen  I  have  teen  of 
autumnale  was  in  a  Norfolk  farmhouse  garden 
last  week.  It  was  over  5  feet  high  and  nearly  as 
much  through.  Such  an  open-air  shrub  is  a 
treasure,  and  should  be  as  common  in  gardens  as 
the  Lilac.  During  the  last  week  or  so  the  white 
variety  has  burst  into  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  the  open  garden. 
There  is  a  group  of  a  score  of  plants  in  full  flower 
at  Kew  near  the  picture  gallery,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  every  shoot  being  densely  wreathed  with 
white.  It  onlj' requires  a  carpet  of  Daffodils  or 
blue  Chionodoxa  to  make  this  group  a  perfect 
picture.  Such  o)d  garden  plants,  the  autumn 
and  the  white  varieties  of  Daphne  Mczereum, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  choicest  of  hardy 
shrubs.  In  order  to  relieve  the  somewhat  thin 
growth  during  summer,  such  plants  as  thebeauti- 
lul  evergreen  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Dan.ia  race- 
mosa),  Austrian  Rcses,  or  any  dwarf  evergreen 
may  be  planted  as  undergrowth. — W.  G. 

Narcissns    Countess    cf  Anneeley.— The 

fir»t  flowers  of  this  free-flowering  kind  opened 
on  March  '_',  having  preceded  the  Tenby  Daffcdil  by 
a  few  hours  only.  Less  than  a  week  previously 
the  Tenby  kind  was  leading,  and  in  truth  had  one 
bloom  expanded  a  day  or  so  before  the  Countess, 
while  the  latter  has  made  rapid  progress  since 
the  frcst,  atd,  with  the  assistance  of  the  warm 
showers,  is  now  in  .idvance  of  N.  obvallarie.  The 
sturdy  blossoms  of  the  latter  require  mere  time  to 
develop  than  the  softer  segments  of  Countess  of 
Anneeley,  and  the  latter  answers  very  quickly  to 
a  warm  shower  of  rain.  The  Countess  of  Annesley 
has  a  beautiful  trumpet,  but  the  perianth  seg- 
ments are  not  always  pleasing,  and  sometimes  lie 
nearly  all  their  length  on  the  trumpet,  giving  one 
the  impression  of  their  being  but  half  open.  As 
one  of  the  earliest  to  flower  in  the  open  ground, 
however,  it  is  always  valuable.  Planted  beside 
it,  Ard-Righ  will  not  expand  for  some  days  to 


come  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  yet  showing  colour,  while 
the  earliest  double  Daffodils  are  well  open.  Prin- 
cepe  is  fist  pushing  up  its  flower  buds,  while 
such  as  Empress,  Horsfieldi  and  Emperor  are  only 
just  through  the  ground,  and  of  these.  Empress 
is  slightly  the  earliest.  Barri  conspicuus  is  only 
about  4  inches  high  in  leaf,  while  bicolor,  Xelsoni 
and  Grandee  are  among  those  that  are  still 
beneath  the  sod.  We  have  even  now  abundant 
proof  of  the  rich  harvest,  as  well  as  the  great  pro 
fusion  of  these  flowers  that  may  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  coming  weeks  of  spring. 

liilium  auratum  in  Japan. — Mr.  H.  A. 
Dreer,  Philadelphia,  writing  to  a  friend  of  ours  en 
this  says :  "  These  Lilies  are  grown  on  raised 
land  in  patches  of,  say,  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre, 
surrounded  by  rice  plantations ;  they  are  also 
grown  on  the  foothills  a  short  distance  from 
water.  Japan  is  very  mountainous,  and  the  avail- 
able land  for  agricultural  purposes  lies  in  pockets, 
evidently  the  washings  from  the  hills,  through 
which  a  stream  runs,  stopped  by  dams  for  irrigat- 
ing. The  Japanese  accomplish  wonders  through 
irrigation  and  fertilising.  It  is  only  recently  that 
the  auratum  Lilies  have  been  collected  frcm  the 
woods  and  transplanted  for  cultivation.  They  are 
put  out  in  October  and  November  and  left  in 
the  fields  until  the  following  autumn,  being 
thoroughly  cultivated  during  the  growing  season. 
All  the  bulbs  are  then  taken  up  and  sorted,  the 
larger  ones  sold  and  the  smaller  ones  put  back  for 
another  season's  culture.  The  Japanese  do  not 
shade.  Even  the  C3-cas  revoluta  is  grown  in  the 
open  without  any  shading.  The  sun  shines  in 
Japan  stronger  even  than  here.  Iris  Krempferi 
is  grown  in  ditches  or  where  the  beds  can  be 
irrigated.  It  is  kept  in  this  condition  from 
March  to  October,  and  is  dried  off  only  during 
the  winter  season.  The  IVtonies  are  grown  very 
much  in  the  same  way.  During  the  blooming 
season  of  the  Plum,  Cherry,  Wistaria,  P.aony, 
Iris,  Lotus,  and  Chrysanthemum,  the  people  tnrn 
out  in  great  masses  to  view  the  flowers.  It  is 
the  only  festival  time  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  and 
they  all  seem  to  enjoy  it.  You  would  be  more 
than  pleased  to  see  them." 

Varieties  of  Snowdrops. — Those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at  Kew  this  year 
the  Snowdrops  in  flower  from  bulbs  collected  from 
their  native  habitats  must  have  noticed  the  wide 
variation  that  exists  among  them.  Some  are 
giants  in  their  way,  foliage  twice  the  usual  width  ; 
some  are  pigmies  ;  others  have  enormous  flowers 
with  broad  sepals  ;  others  have  narrow  sepals,  and 
80  on,  varying  also  in  the  size  and  position  of  the 
green  blotches  on  the  petals  and  the  depth  of 
the  cleft.  Those  who  have  studied  the  matter 
must  have  been  convinced  of  the  folly  of  giving 
distinct  varietal  Latin  names  to  individual  Snow- 
drops showing  mere  variations,  often  slight,  from 
what  is  considered  as  the  normal  type  of  Galan- 
thus  Elwesi.  I  had  not  been  able  to  study  the 
Snowdrops  for  some  years,  and  seven  years  ago 
there  was  a  goodly  number  of  named  varieties, 
but  I  thought  that  this  year  I  should  enjoy  a 
treat  in  noticing  the  distinctions  of  the  many 
named  varieties  that  have  been  published.  I 
have  had  this  opportunity  in  the  Kew  collection, 
where  perhaps  every  form  is  represented.  I  have 
examined  the  flowers,  foliage,  and  growth  of  all 
the  named  varieties,  but  1  think  that,  though 
there  may  be  slight  differences  between  them,  I 
would  undertake  to  match  any  of  them  from  the 
masses  of  unnamed  bulbs  collected  and  sent  to 
Kew  merely  as  G.  Elwesi.  We  have  reached  that 
stage  now  in  garden  botany  that  a  variety  distin- 
guished by  a  varietal  name,  and  especially  a  Latin 
one,  should  possess  differences  that  are  apparent 
to  everyone  who  takes  even  a  small  interest  in  the 
matter.  Kew  does  the  right  thing  in  collecting 
all  these  named  forms,  but  tradesmen  do  wrong 
in  putting  high  prices  upon  serfs  that  are  not 
pilpably  distinct  from  the  original  types  and 
often  rrrislead  the  public  by  descriptions.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  cf  the  gardening  public  cares 
for  slight  differences  in  varieties,  and  people  are 
often  tempted  to  purchase  on  account  of  a  new 
name.     The  same  thing    is   occurring  with  the 


Chionodoxas  ;  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  variety  called  AUeni 
and  gigantea,  but  perhaps  I  have  not  seen  the 
right  sorts. — W.  Goldeim;. 

*,*  Chionodoxa  AUeni  and  C.  gigantea  are  now 
considered  synonymous. — Ed. 


The  national  teBtimocial  to  Mr.  Eariop. 

— We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  general 
committee  which  was  formed  to  promote  this 
testimonial  will  meet  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday  next  at  2.30 
p.m.,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  presentation. 
Mr.  ■William  Falconer.— The  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  extensive  parks  at  Pitts- 
burg, where  are  the  Phipps  conservatories,  given 
to  the  city  by  H.  Phipps  of  the  Carnegie  Iron 
Works,  and  which  was  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  William  Falconer,  who  is  at 
present  in  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Dana  at  Glencove,  L.I.,  N.Y.  Mr.  Falconer, 
who  is  now  in  his  forty- sixth  year,  after  serving 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  gardens  at  Dalvey, 
Morayshire,  where  there  usea  to  be  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  entered  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew,  leaving  there  in  1S72  to  join  the  staff  of 
The  G.akden  newspaper.  Mr.  Falconer  afterwards 
went  to  America,  and  was  engaged  by  the  late  Mr. 
F.  L.  Ames,  of  North  Eastcn,  Mass.  After  pass- 
ing a  short  time  in  Texas  in  a  nursery,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Harvard,  under  the  directorship  of 
Prof.  Sargent,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the 
post.  As  a  writer  on  horticultural  matters  Mr. 
Falconer's  name  is  familiar  to  many  of  The  Gab- 
den  readers. 

Dahlia  Juarezi  {B.  Hartt). — This  Dahlia  wts 
first  introduced  to  Europe  from  Mexico  in  lS72by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Van  der  Berg,  of  Juxphaar,  Utrecht. 
After  1ST4  Messrs.  Ant.  Rcozen  and  Son,  of  Over- 
veen,  distributed  it  from  their  nurseries,  and  it 
was  first  sent  to  England  by  that  firm  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  CuUingford,  then  living  at  Kensington. 
He  gave  plants  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  of 
Swanley,  who  flowered  it  and  exhibited  it  for  the 
first  time  at  South  Kensington  September  16, 
1879,  under  the  name  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia.  A 
botanical  certificate  only  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Cannell  for  it.  It  was  called  Juarezi^after  M. 
Juarez,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Mexican 
Republic. 

Autumn-flowering  shrubp. — I  am  anxious 
to  have  the  names  of  a  few  dwarf  hardy  shrubs  to 
flower  from  August  onwards. — J.  M.  C.\3ido>". 

* ^*  Dwarf  shrubs  flowering  in  August  are  : 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  Hypericum 
patulum,  H.  oblongifolium,  H-  Moserianum, 
Spir.-ea  IJumalda,  S.  B.  var.  Anthony  Waterer, 
Fuchsia  Riccartcni,  F.  gracilis,  Olearia  Haasti, 
0.  Ciunniana,  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  (see  cata- 
logues). Taller  shrubs  are  Hibiscussyriacus(seveial 
varieties),  Ceanothus  Gloire  4e  Versailles,  C. 
Arnoldi,  C.  Marie  Simon,  Caryopteris  masla- 
canthus.  Flowering  in  winter:  Daphne  Mezereum 
and  vars.  autumnale  and  album,  Laurustinus,  Ber- 
beris  Darwini,  Hamamelis  arborea  and  H.  Zucca- 
riniana. — W.  G. 


BOOKS  KKCEIVED. 

'•  AUotmeDts  and  Small  Holdmgs."  By  J.  L, 
Green.     Swan,  Scniienscbe'n,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

"  The  Strajing  of  Plants. '  By  E.  G.  Jodeman, 
Cornell  Lnivei-sity.  With  a  preface  by  T.  B.  Gallo- 
way.    Macmillan  and  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

Names  of  plants. — Mrs.  Elliot. — 1  (large).  Nar- 
cissus Ard.Kiprh  ;  2  (stEalll,   N.   Saragossa. Wm. 

I'avif  — Doiulrobiuni  Pierardi. 

IJame  of  fruit. — W.  ISirch. — Apple  WelliDgton. 


The  Wild  Garden :  or,  t?u  Katuratisation  and  I^atvial 
Grouping  or  Uanh'  £xotic  Plants,  %nth  a  chapter  en  thi  Gci-ditt 
of  EntifJi  W'iltl  J-Uircrr.  fourth  cdtticn,  vith  vocd  ivi.raiii.gs 
/j-cm  drcicirffs  ly  Aljrtd  f  arsons,  itxitid  andetfland.  iJtvy 
Svo,  Lncn  bcatds,  price  12?. 

Speciol  adit  ou  en  ,r.nesl  hcnd-wade  jarer,  vcnled  at  ?,ard 
jircss,  and  fimli/  bound  in  vdh  m.  One  buirea  netl.  Through 
a'.'.  Boolsillers. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  doe  s  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  ib  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  PEACH 

HOUSES. 

Where  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  extensively 
grown  under  glass  they  must  be  well  attended 
to  at  the  present  time  and  during  the  next  two 
months.  Disbudding  or  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous shoots  ought  to  be  early  practised,  allow- 
ing nearly  or  quite  all  that  start  to  grow  un- 
checked for  several  weeks  being  so  much 
wasted  energy.  I  believe  in  commencing  early 
and  persevering  with  it,  in  a  piecemeal  fashion, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  of  it  to  do.  Wherever 
there  is  room  for  a  young  growth  to  be  laid  in, 
a  shoot  should  be  saved,  and  every  fruit  saved 
ought,  where  possible,  to  have  a  shoot  springing 
from  the  same  joint  by  way  of  foster  nurse, 
stopping  it,  however,  in  most  instances,  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  All  the  other  ? hoots,  many 
of  which  start  out  straight  from  the  old  wood, 
should  be  gradually  pulled  clean  off.  It  follows 
that  the  reserved  shoots,  as  well  as  the  fruit, 
must  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  timely  diver- 
sion of  the  sap  to  them,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
in  reason  the  belter.  Most  of  us  probably  have 
during  our  career  erred  in  the  direction  of  re- 
serving and  laying  in  too  many  slioots,  these 
smothering  and  weakening  each  otht-r.  We 
should  get  quite  as  many,  if  not  more,  fine  fruit 
the  following  yeai  if  we  were  content  to  lay  in 
young  growths  nearer  6  inches  than  2  inches 
apart,  and  much  labour  be  saved.  In  the  case 
of  trees  in  full  bearing,  there  is  much  likelihood 
of  the  young  wood  becoming  gross,  and,  given 
good  room,  growths  18  inches  or  more  in  length 
will  ripen  well  under  glass,  the  majority  having 
triple  buds  or  two  flower-buds  and  a  central 
wood-bud  at  each  joint.  When  disbudding,  we 
ought  also  to  remember  that  a  certain  amount 
of  leafy  growth  beyond  the  fruit  does  good 
service,  and  some  leaves  there  must  be  there, 
or  otherwise  the  fruit  will  fail  to  mature  owing 
to  an  insufficiency  of  sap  reaching  it.  Each 
young  fruiting  branch  ought  then  to  have  a 
leading  growth  reserved,  and  also  another  at 
the  base  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  fruiting 
wood,  which,  in  some  eases,  will  be  cut  clean 
oat  next  autumn  or  winttr.  Occasionally  there 
is  room  for  a  third  growth,  this  being  laid  in 
from  near  the  centre  of  a  long  fruiting  branch, 
but,  as  before  hinted,  this  may  mean  crowding 
and  prove  a  mistake  accordingly. 

Quite  young  trees  are  apt  to  "grow  too  vigor- 
ously, and  in  disbudding  these,  many  joints  will 
be  found  with  triple  wood-buds  only.  Avoid 
reserving  the  central  shoots  from  these,  or  the 
chances  are  gross  .shoots  will  result.  Even  the 
side  shoots  may  become  extra  strong,  more 
especially  at  the  extremities  of  the  trees,  but 
instead  of  pinching  out  all  the  shoots  which  will 
branch  from  these,  thereby  rendering  the  growth 
comparatively  worthless,  top  the  leaders  and 
reserve  and  lay  in  those  best  placed  for  the 
purpose.  Those  second  breaks  will  develop 
into  strong  wood,  maturing  and  forming  flower- 
buds  freely  in  due  course. 

Thinning  out  the  fruit  ought  to  be  quite  as 
closely  attended  to.  Where  is  the  sense  in 
leaving  it  thickly  all  over  the  trees  or  ten  times 
more  than  are  eventually  to  be  Faved  ?  Once 
they  are  about  the  size  of  horse  beans  there  is 


little  or  no  likelihood  of  their  failing  to  swell  to 
their  full  size,  always  supposing  the  trees  are 
not  overcropped.  If  they  drop  off  prematurely, 
this  is  most  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
trees  are  unable  to  bear  the  strain  put  upon 
them.  The  thinning  out  ought  really  to  be 
commenced  either  before  the  fruit  is  set  or 
directly  afterwards.  I  have  spent  many  hours 
removing  flowers  and  flower-  buds  situated 
awkwardly  or  where  no  fruit  could  swell  pro- 
perly, and  have  followed  this  up  by  the  removal 
of  at  least  one  half  of  the  fruit  that  did  set  when 
they  were  quite  small.  Disbudding  and  thinning 
of  fruit  are  with  me  a  joint  operation,  completing 
the  latter  before,  rather  than  after  the  stoning  of 
the  fruit  takes  place.  It  is  during  the  stoning 
process  when  there  is  the  greatest  strain  on  the 
trees,  and  by  leaving  very  many  more  fruits 
hanging  than  we  intend  to  swell  to  their  full 
size  we  greatly  weaken  the  trees  and  imperil 
much  of  the  crop.  Better  by  far  nearly  or 
cjuite  complete  the  thinning  by  the  time  the 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  Morello  Cherries,  and 
all  reserved  will  then  be  benefited  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  rest.  With  the  fruit  condemned, 
also  remove  the  stopped  shoot  left  to  assist  in 
its  swelling. 

In  some  houses  the  borders  are  much  trampled 
on  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  drip  from  the  trees,  makes  them  close 
and  sour  on  the  surface.  A  covering  of  pebbles 
is  sometimes  given  by  way  of  prevention  of  this 
occurrence,  and  a  heavy  mulch  of  strawy  manure 
finds  favour  with  other  cultivators.  Where 
neither  is  used,  the  border  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently, or  about  every  fortnight,  very  lightly 
loosened  with  a  fork,  or  otherwise  no  warmth 
or  air  will  reach  the  roots,  and  the  foliage  will 
be  liable  to  change  to  a  greenish  yellow  hue  in 
consequence.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  roots  be  kept  active  near  the  surface, 
and  a  loosened  surface  mulched  with  stable 
manure  is  of  excellent  service  in  this  direction. 
W.  I. 

Plum  Pershore  Yellow  Egg. — This  Plum 
at  present  seems  to  be  grown  principally  in  the 
district  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  In  Wor- 
cestershire it  is  grown  in  enormous  quantities  for 
the  supply  of  the  midland  and  northern  markets, 
and  such  is  its  prolific  character,  that  the  wonder 
is  it  has  not  been  planted  in  larger  numbers  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  called  by  some 
Pershore  Yellow  Egg,  but  this  name  is,  I  think,  a 
little  misleading,  as  all  the  fruits  I  have  seen  have 
been  much  under  the  ordinary  Egg  Plum  in  size. 
It  is  strictly  a  cooking  Plum,  and  makes  a  most 
delicious  preserve.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  with 
truth,  that  large  quantities  of  this  Plum  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Apricot  jam,  a  percentage 
no  doubt  of  the  latter  fruit  being  added  to  give  it 
the  particular  flavour. — J.  C. 

Plum  Dymond.— Mr.  Tallack  in  his  notes  on 
the  Victoria  and  other  useful  Plums  does  not 
mention  Dymond,  a  variety  which  I  think  is 
worth  including  in  all  lists  of  cooking  Plums, 
however  select.  In  this  part  (South  Notts)  Dy- 
mond is  very  highly  esteemed,  quantities  being 
grown  for  fale  in  the  market  garden  districts. 
With  me  it  crops  quite  as  regularly  as  the  Vic- 
toria. It  does  capitally  as  an  ordinary  standard 
in  the  open,  but  fruit  from  trees  on  a  south  wall 
is  nearly  as  large  as  Pond's  Seedling,  and  carries  a 
fplendid  blue  bloom.  Dymond  is  not  only  one  of 
the  best  Plums  for  pies,  but  it  also  makes  an  excel- 
lent jam.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  tree  is  not  at  all 
liable  to  canker.—  C.  C.  H. 

Pear  Paese  Crassane. — This  is  a  fine  late 
Pear  not  often  met  with,  owing  no  doubt  to  its  be- 
ing rather  shy  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Even 
where  it  does  f  ucceed  it  will  sometimes  miss  bear- 
ing, and  for  no  apparent  reason,  but  this  only 
occurs  now  and  again.  In  f  pice  of  this  it  should 
find  a  place  in  every  good  collection,  as  the  fruit 


comes  into  use  when  Pears  are  nearly  over.  In 
some  catalogues  its  time  of  ripening  is  given  as 
from  January  to  March,  but  I  have  never  had  it 
in  good  condition  after  the  third  week  in  January. 
The  fruits  should  be  left  on  the  tree,  weather  per- 
mitting, until  the  second  week  in  November,  and 
then  they  are  best  stored  in  the  Apple  room  if  the 
latter  is  separate  from  the  Pear  room,  as  they  keep 
much  better  in  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  that 
structure.  If  the  fruit  room  is  for  both  Apples 
and  Pears,  then  place  them  in  the  coolest  part. 
This  will  prevent  them  shrivelling.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  place  them  in  the  Pear  room 
proper  or  in  a  warm  dry  room,  and  here  they  will 
ripen  to  perfection.  The  fruits  have  a  dark  brown 
russetty  ekin,  which  is  thick  like  that  of  Berga- 
mote  d'Esperen,  and  white  flesh,  which  when  well 
ripened  is  juicy  and  richly  flavoured.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  tree  should  have  a  position  agamet  a 
warm  wall,  and  unless  so  grown  the  produce  is  value- 
less. It  does  best  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  is  one  of 
those  varieties  of  Pears  that  is  greatly  improved 
by  double  grafting.  As  regards  the  form  of  tree, 
it  is  equally  good  either  as  a  fan  or  horizontal 
trained  tree  or  as  a  cordon.— A.  W. 


A   NOBLE   APPLE. 


We  hear  that  last  week  the  Newtown  Pippin 
brought  as  much  as  sixty-five  shillings  per  barrel 
in  the  open  market.  We  have  been  enjoying  the 
Apple  all  the  winter,  and  have  been  pleased  with 
its  fine  quality  in  a  year  in  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  kept  badly.  V\'e  are  naturally  surprised 
to  find  it  in  fresh  and  good  condition  in  the 
middle  of  March.  It  is  a  most  important  lesson 
for  the  British  fruit  grower— a  keeping  Apple 
with  which  London  has  been  supplied  all  the 
winter  in  excellent  use  early  in  the  year.  The 
Apple  has  a  fine  keeping  quality,  as  anybody  can 
see,  as  the  juice  flows  in  it  when  opened  after  it 
has  been  kept  for  months.  Probably  the  Ameri- 
cans have  a  better  way  of  storing  Apples  than  we 
practise.  The  Apples  are  barrelled  from  the  tree 
and  kept  in  cool  cellars,  where  light  and  heat  are 
kept  out  as  far  as  can  be. 

Tbia,  as  we  think,  best  of  Apples,  was  raised  by 
some  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  in  America 
somewhere  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  gradually 
became  known  in  England.  Oddly  enough,  it  is 
not  so  well  appreciated  in  its  own  coimtry  as  it  is 
in  England,  and,  curiously  too,  its  fine  qualities 
became  known  through  the  public  rather  than 
fruit  growing  people,  many  of  whom,  we  believe, 
had  not  tasted  it.  The  important  fact  is  that  we 
have  in  producing  Apples  not  only  to  get  one  that 
will  market  well,  but  also  one  that  may  be  brought 
into  competition  with  this  excellent  kind  for 
quality  and  keeping.  Only  the  best  of  our  native 
Apples  will  stand  the  test,  and  they  ought  lo  be 
grown  better  than  they  are,  and  also  kept  in  a 
better  way.  

Pear  Beurre  de  Jon  ghe.  —This  may  be  termed 
a  December  Pear,  although  in  exceptional  seasons 
it  will  keep  well  until  January  is  far  advanced, 
butas  a  rule  it  generally  ripensabout  the  third  week 
in  the  last  month  of  the  year.  When  well  grown 
it  is  a  fine  Pear  in  every  respect,  and  it  richly  de- 
serves the  protection  of  a  south  or  south-w  est  wall. 
Grown  out  in  the  open  as  a  bush  it  is  a  failure, 
but  as  a  cordon  on  the  ti>uince  and  trained  against 
a  wall  it  is  then  a  success,  and  produces  good  crops 
of  its  medium-sized  fruits.  When  better  known 
this  Pear  will  no  doubt  be  more  largely  planted  ; 
the  flavour  is  first-rate,  and  it  also  possesses  the 
good  quality  of  keeping  in  a  sound  condition  for 
some  time  after  ariving  at  maturity.  The  flesh 
is  white,  juicy  and  melting  and  delicicusly 
flavoured.— A.  W. 

Manuring  and  top-dreasing  Vine  borders. 
—Under  the  above  heading,  page  199  of  Tun 
Gaeden,  "A.  W."  remarks  that  if  the  water- 
ing of  Vines  be  neglected  the  result  is  a  bad 
attack  of  red  spider.  Does  "A.  W."  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  drjness  at  the  root,  or  even 
in  the  almcsphere,  of  Vines  will  produce  red 
epidei  ?    If  so,  I  fear  he  has  made  a  mistake,  as 
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no  form  of  insect  life  can  be  called  into  exieteBce    beginning  of  November.^according  to  season      I 


without  a  stock  to  breed  from, 
in    a    vinery    and    the    plants 


If  red  spider  be 

,„    „    J    „.    ^ receive    a    check 

through  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  the  spider's 
destiuctive  work  will  more  quickly  be  manifest 
than  if  the  Vines  were  receiving  moisture  in  keep- 
ing with  their  requirements.  It  is  this  fact  which 
apparently  has  misled  "A.  \V."  as  well  as  others, 
and  favoured  the  belief  that  the  spider  was  pro- 
duced by  the  unfavourable  conditions  for  the 
Vines,  but  that  belief  is  wrong.  Red  spider  lives 
on  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  when  the  plant  is 
in  a  vigorous  state  of  growth  the  effect  produced 
on  it  by  the  spider  is  not  so  quickly  observable  as 
would  be  the  case  were  the  Vines  suffering  from 
an  insufficiency  of  water  at  their  roots.  This, 
however,  is  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  juices 
available  in  the  vigorous  plant  and  their  scarcity 
in  the  plants  lacking  an  adeijuate  amount  of  mois- 
ture. It  also  seems  to  be  an  entertained  notion 
that  atmospheric  moisture  will  prevent  red  spider 
attacks  in  a  vinery,  or  at  least  ameliorate  them. 
My  experience,  unfortunately,  has  not  verified 
this,  as  I  have  had  the  worst  attacks  of  this 
troublesome  pest  in  a  vinery  where  there  was  most 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere— immediately  over  an 
open  water  tank.— C.  H. 


HIGHLY  FLAVOURED  PEARS. 
There  are  a  few  varieties  of  highly  flavoured 
Pears  which  do  not  find  favour  with  planters  of 
the  present  day  on  account  of  their  small  size. 
That  they  are  not  largely  planted  is  to  be  de- 
plored, and  if  the  great  excellence  of  these 
Pears  were  more  generally  recognised  hy 
private  growers  they  would  soon  find  a  place 
in  every  collection.  Though  small,  the  Pears 
to  be  mentioned  below  possess  flavour  of  the 
highest  order  and  are  surpassed  by  none  in 
this  respect.  From  a  market  point  of  view 
where  size  is  a  consideration,  these  small  Pears 
would  prove  unremunerative,  but  for  private 
consumption  the  conditions  are  altered,  as  size 
is  a  secondary  consideration  so  long  as  the 
flavour  is  good.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Pears 
to  be  mentioned  may  be  looked  upon  as  more 
fitted  for  private  than  for  market  gardens,  and 
all  lovers  of  highly  flavoured  Pears  would  do 
well  to  add  one  or  two,  if  not  all,  to  their  col- 
lections should  they  not  already  possess  them. 
The  first  to  be  noticed  is 

Rivers'  Summer  Beuere  D'AREMBEEn. — 
This  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  and  as  far  as  flavour  is  concerned  I 
consider  it  one  of  his  finest  introductions.  In  ap- 
pearance it  greatly  resembles  its  winter  namesake, 
but  is  a  trifle  more  round  in  shape.  It  is  a  Email, 
but  delioioufly  flavoured  Pear,  very  juicy,  with  a 
melting  flesh.  A  well-ripened  fruit  is  most  re- 
freshing on  a  waim  September  day.  It  alsD 
possesses  the  good  quality  of  keeping  quite  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks  if  gathered  before  quite 
ripe.  The  tree  should  be  grown  against  a  south- 
west or  western  wall,  as  heat  is  required  to  bring 
out  all  its  good  (pialities.  On  the  Pear  stock  it  is 
a  great  bsarer  and  should  be  freely  thinned.  I 
am  unable  to  fpsak  of  its  behaviour  on  the 
(,luince,  but  intend  giving  it  a  trial.  The  next 
variety  is 

Ambrosia,  or  Summer  Beurre,  a  good  old- 
fashioned  Pear,  pc.sseesing  a  high  flavour.  I  re- 
mamber  the  late  Mr.  Lumsden,  of  Bloxham  Hall, 
in  Lincolnshire,  tel.ing  me  how  on  one  occasion  he 
took  a  first  piize  with  this  variety  for  the  best 
flavoured  Pear  in  the  show,  but  1  (juite  forget 
where  it  was  exhibited.  It  is  not  often  met  with 
now,  and  I  think  but  few  nurserymen  include  it  in 
their  lists.  It  is  a  good  grower,  succeeding 
equally  as  well  on  the  Quince  as  on  the  Pear 
stock.     Its  season  is  the  month  of  September. 

AsTiiN  Town,  another  highly-flivoured  Pear 
of  Cheshire  origin,  ufed  to  be  grown  largely 
in  orchards  in  some  parts  of  Herefordshire,  but  in 
this  locality  it  has  gone  quite  out  of  cultivation. 
It  ripans  during  the  latter  end  of  October  and  the 


have  known  this  Pear  gain  first  place  as  the  best 
flavoured  variety  at  the  Hereford  fruit  shows  a  few 
years  back. 

CuMTE  DE  Lamv. — When  grown  on  a  wall,  the 
rich  flavour  of  this  is  developed  to  perfection,  and 
I  fancy  it  is  much  richer  on  the  Quince  than  on 
the  Pear.  It  also  succeeds  well  either  as  a  standard, 
pyramid  or  bush,  but  on  a  wall  the  fruits  take  on 
a  fine  colour.  It  is  a  capital  October  Pear  and 
should  find  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  next 
to  be  noticed  is  the 

American  Seckle,  a  most  deliciously  flavoured 
Pear,  and  although  very  small,  of  handsome 
appearance;  the  flavour  is  particularly  rich  and 
luscious,  and  is  always  greatly  appreciated.  Last 
year  this  Pear  ran  Thompson's  very  close  for  first 
place  at  the  Hereford  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum 
show.  Bushes  and  pyramids  bear  well  and  regu- 
larly. One  or  two  trees  should  be  in  every  coUtc- 
tion  of  Pears.     It  ripens  early  in  November. 

Dana's  Hovey  is  similar  to  Seckle  in  point  of 
flavour,  but  not  in  appearance,  and  it  is  also  a 
slightly  larger  Pear.  It  is  almost  as  sweet  as 
honey  when  fully  ripe,  and  it  comes  into  use  a 
little  later  than  Seckle,  or  about  the  middle  of 
November.  It  is  an  excellent  cropper  and  suc- 
ceeds much  better  on  the  Quince  than  on  the  Pear 
stock.  It  deserves  the  protection  of  a  wall  in  cold 
districts.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is  pale  green, 
strewn  over  with  russet,  and  not  at  all  resembling 
that  of  the  Seckle,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  parents  of  this  variety. 

The  above  six  Pears  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
of  the  small-fruited  section.  The  list  might  be 
further  enlarged,  but  those  mentioned  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  their  high  flavour,  while  they  can 
be  depended  on  as  being  good  growers  and  sure 
croppers.  A.  W. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  PEACHES. 


My   experience  of  these  early   varieties  exactly 
coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Wjthes  (p.  1U9)  with 
regard  to  their  behaviour  this  season  in  the  ex- 
panding and  also  greater  number  of  buds  on  the 
trees  at  that  time.     Usually  the  disappointment  is 
intensified  each  time  the  anxious  grower  enters  the 
house,  when  the  buds  are  either  dropping  freely 
or  refuse  to  move  at  all.     This  season  a  very  good 
lot  of  flowers,  and  well  distributed  over  the  trellis, 
opened  on  a  tree  of  Waterloo  in  the  eaily  house, 
and  on  Alexander  in  the  second  house  quite  a  full 
bloom  was  produced.     I  think  it  quite  probable 
that  the  hot  summer  cf  last  year  accounts  for  this 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
growth.     Until  this  season  a  tree  of  each  of  these 
varieties  was  grown  for  a  first  crop,  but  the  buds 
last  year  being  reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen  on 
Alexander  by  the  time  they  were  opened,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  remove  it  to  give  place  to  a 
more  reliable  variety.  Accordingly  this  was  taken 
to   the   late   unhealed   structure   to    replace  one 
shifted  into  the  early  house,  but  the  prospect  was 
not  very  good  at  the  time,  for  the  soil  was  frozen 
so  hard  that  the  pickaxe  was  indispensable  to  re- 
move one  and  replant  the  other.     The  only  pro- 
tection given  to  the  forced   tre3   under  its  cool 
change  of  situation  was  some  green  Yew  boughs, 
and  it  is  really  surprising  what  a  nice  growth 
followed  such    a    change,    especially    under    the 
apparently    unfavourable    treatment,   indeed,    it 
was     better     than     on     the    one    favoured     by 
a    warmer   temperature.     At    the    present    time 
not  a  single   bud   has   fallen    from  this   tree   of 
Alexander,  and  the  buds  are  swelling  up  as  freely 
as  on  any  of  the  older  established  varieties.     It  is 
quite  true,  as  Mr.  Wythes  remarks,  that  once  the 
flowers  are  set  and  the  fruit  reaches  the  siz3  of 
Peas,   it    swells    away   rapidly,  and    in    the  end 
finishes  some  days  earlier  than   Royal   George, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  or  other  standard  sorts,  which 
flower  sooner  and  start  away  much   more  readil}' 
than  do  the  American  varieties.     I  am  more  con- 
vinced each  year  that  these  Peaches  are  of  little 
value  for  very  early  work,  although  this  is   to  be 
much   regretted  on  account  of   their  fine  colour 
and  handsome  appearance,  and  the  early  date  at 


which  they  can  be  bad  in  a  ripe  state.  Where 
Peaches  are  required  from  a  large  house  over  a 
long  peried  without  much  fire  heat  being  given, 
I  would  certainly  plant  one  at  lejst  of  these  two 
varieties.  Under  early  forcing  they  seem  to  re- 
([uire  a  larger  or  more  frequent  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots  than  Grosse  Mignonne  and  other 
similar  well-known  English  varieties,  to  ensure 
the  buds  being  properly  developed,  and  this  more 
especially  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  I 
made  a  point  last  year  of  giving  Waterloo  a  more 
frequent  application  than  the  other  trees  in  the 
same  house,  and  this,  together  with  the  hot  sum- 
mer, has  resulted  in  a  better  display  this  season. 
If  there  is  a  tendency  towards  txcessive  vigour, 
this  can  be  more  easily  checked  by  laying  in 
secondary  growth  for  future  bearing  than  by  re- 
stricting growth  to  the  principal  or  main  shoots, 
and  if  this  is  carried  out  early  in  the  season,  suffi- 
cient maturity  can  be  assured  for  fruit  bearing 
the  next  year.  W.  S. 

Wills.        _^_^ 

SPRING  PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
The  fact  of  the  wind  shifting  into  the  east  and 
the  fall  of  the  glass  to  freezing  point,  combined 
with  the  knowledge  that  Apricots  are  well  out  and 
many  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  on  the  point  of 
bursting,  caused  one  or  two  busy  days  on  the  fruit 
wall  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  week.  For- 
tunately, protecting  material  had  been  overhauled 
some  weeks  ago  and  was  in  readiness  for  the 
work.  Given  a  fair  breadth  of  coping,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  I  do  not  know  any 
better  material  for  spring  protection  than  stout 
half  inch  mesh  fish  netting.  It  should  be  made  of 
stout  twine,  and  is  under  these  ccnditions  rather 
expensive,  but  it  will  last  with  care  for  several 
seasons,  and  when  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  effectual  for  this  purpose  it  can  be  utilised  for 
the  summer  and  autumn  protection  of  fruit  against 
birds,  I  question  if  the  extra  first  expense  is  not 
after  all  a  very  good  investment.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  always  the  first  consideration,  and 
after  these  come  the  Plums,  really,  I  think,  the 
most  useful  of  all  stone  fruit,  from  the  length  of 
time  they  are  in  variety  available  both  for 
dessert  and  cooking.  When  in  both  cases  ote 
remembers  that  we  are  able  to  pick  from  the 
middle  of  July  until  nearly  the  middle  of  October, 
there  can  be  no  disputing  the  claim  Plums  have 
on  the  protecting  material.  A  good  net  that  can 
be  put  on  double  thickness  (the  same  thickness  is, 
by  the  way,  preserved  throughout  all  the  walls) 
will  be  set  apart  for  the  dessert  Cherries,  a  fruit 
that  is  always  much  appreciated.  Storms  cf 
heavy  rain  and  sleet  are  responsible  for  the  pre- 
mature destruction  of  Cherry  blossom  unless  it 
gets  some  little  protection,  and  just  enough  is 
afl'orded  by  a  good  thickness  of  netting.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  can  spare  enough  netting  for  the 
Apricots,  and  in  all  seasons  when  there  is  a  good 
promise  of  bloom,  some  extemporised  covering  is 
provided  for  individual  trees  in  the  shape  of  short 
bits  of  tifl'any,  old  netting  or  even  mats  fastened 
to  stout  pieces  of  wood  or  Bamboo  poles.  If  the 
coveting  material  is  heavy  it  is  only  put  on  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  of  course  removed  in  the 
morning.  In  all  cases  where  netting  is  used  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  swings  clear  of  the 
tree=  This  is  perhaps  best  elfected  by  Bamboo 
poles  nearly  the  height  of  the  wall,  placed  at 
the  necessary  intervals,  steadied  with  a  nail  at 
the  top,  and  slightly  lowered  into  the  ground. 
Pears  will  not  require  protection  just  at  present, 
but  an  occasional  inspection  will  be  made,  es- 
pecially of  the  best  varieties,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  bloom  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  erection 
of  the  covering.  ^-  Burrell. 
Claranont. 

Strawberries  Vieomtesse  and  Garibaldi. 

No  doubt  the  majority  of  rardeners  avf  aware  that 
Vicoiutcsse  Hericurt  de  Tliuiy  aud  Garitaldi  i<traw- 
berry  are  one  and  the  same.  It  puzzles  me,  however, 
t )  know  why  certain  nurserymen  still  catalogue  them 
as  distinct,  thereby  causing  disappciutment  t>  pur- 
chasers who  may  not  be  aware  of  their  similarit  y.— J .  C . 
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EDEIT   HALL. 

Edex  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  R.  G.  Musgrave, 
Bart.,  is  a  handsome  stone  building  erected  in 
the  year  1821  by  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  the 
eiahth  baronet,  on  the  site  of  a  less  pretending 
edifice.  It  is  built  on  rather  low  ground, 
and  consequently  has  not  such  an  extensive 
view  as  would  have  been  obtained  had  the  site 
been  selected  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
south.  Tlie  hall  underwent  very  great  improve- 
ment about  twenty  years  since,  when  several 
thousand  pounds  were  expended  upon  it.  The 
present  owner  has  recently  added  a  magnificent 
billiard  room  and  made  other  alterations.  The 
gardens  are  very  extensive  and  are  well  attended 
to  ;  there  are  numerous  glasshouses,  where 
Grapes,  Peaches,  and  foreign  fruits  and  flowers 
are  grown  in  abundance.  The  flower  garden 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  in  summer  is  one 
blaz5  of  bloom.  In  it  is  the  Fairy  Well,  by 
which,  according  to  tradition,  the  "  cup  of  Eden 
Hall "  was  found  by  a  butler,  who  secured  it 
from  some  fairies,  who  tried  to  recover  it,  but 


grief  to  the  whole  county.     His  widow   is  the 
wife  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

Eden  Hall  Church  is  a  vicarage  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Cuthbert.  It  was  erected  a.d. 
118U  and  is  a  very  elegant  building.  The  chan- 
cel is  filled  with  monuments  of  the  Musgraves 
and  their  predecessors.  A  brass  in  the  sacrarium 
bears  date  1458,  and  is  dedicated  to  William 
Stapleton  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Nicholas  de  Veteriponte,  of  Alston  ; 
it  bears  a  Latin  inscription.  The  living  has 
been  attached  to  Langwathby  for  the  last  500 
years  ;  it  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Carlisle.  The  present  vicar  is  the 
Rev.  William  Lovejoy,  who  was  instituted  in 
the  year  1880.  The  curate,  the  Rev.  William 
Railton,  B.  A  ,  resides  at  Langwathby.  A  list 
of  the  incumbents  since  1293  is  in  existence. 
A  number  of  ancient  documents  connected  with 
the  two  parishes  is  preserved  in  the  parish  chest. 


Early-flowering  Rhododendrons  have  this 
year  been  fine  in  many  places,  particularly  where 


Eden  Hall,  Cumberland.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr,  J.  C,  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith. 


in  vain,  and  as  he  ran  off  the  former  owners 
chanted — 

When'er  this  cup  shall  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luct  of  Eden  Hall. 

The  cup  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 
Longfellow  wrote  a  mythic  poem  about  it. 

The  park  adjoining  the  hall  is  very  extensive, 
and  is  graced  by  a  large  number  of  deer  and 
Highland  cattle  of  different  colours.  It  is  being 
greatly  enlarged,  180  acres  being  added  to  it. 
Close  to  the  park  is  one  of  the  largest  rookeries 
in  the  kingdom.  In  winter  at  sunset  the  sky  is 
quite  darkened  by  myriads  of  these  black  game 
returning  for  the  night  ;  in  summer,  numbers 
of  them  occupy  other  localities.  The  parish  of 
Edenhall  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Cumberland. 
It  contains  243  inhabitants,  and  has  an  area  of 
3429  acres,  all  of  which,  except  about  seventy, 
are  owned  by  Sir  R.  G.  Musgrave.  One  of 
the  Musgraves  came  over  with  AVilliam  the 
Conqueror.  Former  members  of  it  have  been 
devoted  Royalists,  and  those  at  present  repre- 
senting it  are  staunch  Conservatives.  The 
father  of  the  present  baronet  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  for  Westmoreland  and  one  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  for  Cumberland.  His 
sudden  death  in  February,  1881,  was  a  great 


the  advanced  buds  escaped  the  eharp  touch  of 
frost  we  had  a  fortnight  ago.  At  Kew  the  Rho- 
dodendron dell  is  quite  lit  up  in  some  parts  with 
the  flowers  of  Nobleanum,  which  is  perhaps  now 
the  commonest  of  the  hybrids  raised  fifty  years 
ago  from  R.  arboreum.  Though  the  flower-trusses 
are  not  comparable  in  size  to  those  of  the  later 
Rhododendrons,  we  enjoy  the  bit  of  colour  now 
even  more  than  in  June,  and  on  this  account  a 
few  of  these  old  early  kinds  are  worth  a  place  in 
the  garden,  though  now  and  again  a  cruel  frost 
may  destroy  the  open  buds.  The  beautiful  R. 
prrecox  rubrum  has  been  particularly  fine  at  Kew 
this  season,  the  bulk  of  the  plants  having  escaped 
the  sharp  fiost.  Such  a  beautiful  shrub  is  indis- 
pensable in  a  garden  in  March  and  well  deserves 
protection  if  necessary. 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum.— The  dainty 
satiny  purple  blossoms  of  this  plant  are  always 
pleasing  and  etfective,  particularly  when  seen  in  the 
mass.  This  frail  beauty,  with  its  tufts  of  grass- 
like leaves  and  slender  stems  bearing  the  large 
pendent  purple  flowers  and  yellow  anthers,  is 
always  among  the  choicest  bits  of  colour  at  the 
beginning  of  the  days  of  spring.  The  plant  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  a  moist,  not  wet,  shady  peat 
bed,  and  quite  hardy  if  planted  3  inches  deep,  or 
it  may  be  made  more  secure  by  placing  a  handful 
of  light,  dry  leaves  over  the  tufts.  I  have  seen 
established  tufts  of  both  purple  and  white  in  the  1 


positions  indicated  attain  to  fully  a  foot  high, 
beating  considerable  numbers  of  their  pretty 
drooping  flowers.  But  to  attain  to  this  eizs  the 
plants  must  remain  for  several  years  undisturbed, 
and  then  they  are  charming  indeed.  — E.  J. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


PIMELEAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
The  different  varieties  of  this  beautiful  New 
Holland  shrub,  and  especially  Pimelea  specta- 
bilis,  formerly  attracted  great  interest  at  all 
the  leading  exhibitions,  as  nearly  all  the  best 
collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  con- 
tained a  plant.  Why  they  should  now  be  so 
seldom  met  with  in  the  exhibition  tent  is  hard 
to  say,  as  I  maintain  that  a  well-grown  plant  of 
Pimelea  spectabilis  far  exceeds  in  beauty  and 
attractiveness  many  of  the  insignificant  though 
popular  plants  invariably  found  in  the  com- 
petitive classes.  Moreover,  the  value  of 
Pimeleas  was  much  enhanced  by  their  long- 
lasting  qualities,  some  plants  being  made  to  do 
duty  at  various  shows  over  a  period  of  a  couple 
of  months,  the  blooms  after  that  time  looking 
almost  as  fresh  as  when  they  first  expanded. 
Independent  of  their  suitability  for  exhibition, 
however,  Pimeleas  are  valuable  from  a  decora- 
tive point  of  view,  plants  in  (i-inch  or  8-inch 
pots  looking  exceedingly  beautiful  arranged  in 
a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  amongst  other 
subjects.  In  the  hands  of  some  cultivators 
Pimeleas  have  been  known  to  die  oft' suddenly 
without  any  apparent  cause,  but  coddling  by 
using  too  much  heat  and  moisture,  and  the 
addition  of  too  powerful  manure  to  the  soil, 
are  generally  answerable  for  the  failures. 
The  soil  they  prefer  is  turfy  peat  and  loam 
in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of  coarse 
silver  sand.  The  soil  should  be  used  in  quite 
a  rough  state,  being  merely  rubbed  down  by 
the  hand  and  stones  removed.  Plants  pur- 
chased at  the  nursery  in  41 -inch  pots  may  in 
spring  be  shifted  on  into  8-inch  pots  and  grown 
in  a  somewhat  dry,  cool  atmosphere.  Even  the 
early  closing,  with  sun-heat  and  overhead 
syringing  usually  accorded  Azaleas  and  many 
other  hard-wooded  subjects  when  making 
growth,  does  not  suit  Pimeleas,  as  any  excite- 
ment indtices  a  soft,  spongy  growth,  which  lays 
the  plants  open  to  disease  and  premature  decay. 
A  little  training  is  necessary  at  first,  and  the 
shoots  should  be  once  pinched  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  side  laterals,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  first  season  the  supports  may  be 
entirely  removed,  except  perhaps  one  stick  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot.  After  growth  is  com- 
pleted in  autumn  the  plants  are  better  for  being 
stood  out  of  doors,  that  sun  and  air  may  assist 
in  thoroughly  maturing  the  wood,  and  prepare 
them  for  flowering  the  following  spring  and 
summer.  In  rainy  weather  the  pots  should  be 
laid  on  their  side,  as  Pimeleas  resent  any  excess 
of  water  at  the  roots  equally  as  much  as  over- 
dryness.  Although  the  flowers  will  remain  in 
good  condition  for  several  months  if  the  plants 
are  shaded  or  removed  to  a  north  house,  yet  it 
is  not  advisable  to  be  overbearing  in  this  re- 
.spect,  or  growth  will  be  late  and  consequently 
badly  ripened.  J.   C. 

Tree  Carnations.— I  must  remind  Mr.  God- 
frey that  I  took  exception  to  a  remark  of  his  at 
p.  329  in  the  issue  of  October  26  last,  where  he 
said  he  had  "sheaves  of  bloom  in  August,"  and 
that  these  same  plants  would  go  on  blooming 
"  right  through  the  winter."  These  were  stated 
to  be  lifted  plants,  and  I  challenged  the  remark 
without  fear  as  a  practical  grower  of  these  flowers. 
Mr.  Godfrey  now  tells  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
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(see  p.  177)  that  the  way  to  secure  the  bloom 
"right  through  the  winter"  ia  to  "remove  all 
bloom-buds  during  summer  and  early  autumn," 
and  the  "  strongest  shoots  ehould  bo  topped  up  to 
the  middle  of  August.'  But  how  does  Mr.  (iod- 
frey  reconcile  such  statements,  and  how  does  he 
secure  "the  sheaves  of  bloom  in  August''  if  he 
removes  all  "  the  summer  and  early  autumn  buda" 
and  tops  the  "strongest  shoots"  to  the  middle 
of  the  same  month,  as  he  now  tells  us  V  We  are 
told  the  "plants  were  struck  in  March  "(see  p. 
329  last  volume)  and  stopped  when  established  in 
3-inch  pots.  These  Carnations  are  not  prone  to  the 
production  of  superfluous  buds.  I  gave  the  pink 
variety  Reginald  Godfrey  due  credit  for  produc- 
ing a  fine  show  of  bloom  in  September,  the  plants 
being  large  and  well  grown  in  S-inch  pots,  but 
the  producing  of  this  wealth  of  autumn  bloom 
has  entirely  exhausted  the  plants,  as  they  have 
scarcely  produced  one  flower  each  since.  The 
white  variety,  Mary  Godfrey,  has  also  produced 
only  occasional  flowers  at  long  intervals,  the 
winter  blooms  being  much  streaked  with  pink,  as 
in  the  old  Tree  variety  Catherine  Paul.  Finally, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  with  these, as  with  others  of 
the  Tree  or  perpetual  class,  that  to  secure  succes- 
eional  batches  of  their  flowers  in  winter  the  plants 
must  be  propagated  at  intervals  and  stopped  in 
batches  also,  fc'ome  day  when  Tree  Carnations 
are  more  numerous,  it  may  be  possible  to  divide 
them  into  early,  raidseason,  and  late-flowering 
varieties,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
at  the  present  time.  For  Carnations,  however, 
and  especially  winter-flowering  kinds,  that  time 
is  not  yet. — E.  J. 

Ceanotlius  dentatus  under  glass. — Though 
in  many  districts  this  was  killed  outright  last 
winter  in  the  open  ground,  yet  it  is  so  beautiful 
when  in  flower  that  a  little  protection  is  well  re- 
paid. It  is  very  seldom  seen  used  for  flowering 
under  glass  during  the  early  months  of  the  year 
though  it  is  well  suited  for  such  treatment.  Of 
course  it  cannot  be  forced  into  bloom  as  early  in 
the  year  as  some  shrubs  whose  natural  season  of 
flowering  is  a  couple  of  months  or  so  before  that 
of  the  Ceanothus  ;  still  this  can  be  had  in  bloom 
by  March,  and  being  of  a  neat  compact  habit  of 
growth  and  clothed  with  deep  green  foliage,  it 
is  when  thickly  studded  with  little  clusters  of  rich 
blue  blossoms  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  what  is 
more  a  very  uncommon  one.  Beside  the  specific 
name  of  dentatus  this  is  also  known  by  that  of 
Lobbianus.  The  difierent  forms  of  Ceanothus  are 
all  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less 
tender.  One  thing,  however,  if  not  killed  outright 
they  recover  i|uickly  as  a  rule  from  injury  bj' 
frost.  Some  of  the  garden  varieties  of  the  azureus 
section  will  bloom  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  season,  and  continue  till  summer  is  well  ad- 
vanced.— T. 

Begonia  Paul  Bruant.  —  This  Begonia, 
which  has  been  several  times  referred  to  in  The 
Garden  and  was  the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate 
therein  August  25,  1894,  has  thoroughly  borne  out 
its  earlier  anticipations,  and  proves  to  be  a  very 
desirable  variety  for  winter  blooming.  As  it  gets 
more  distributed  it  will  doubtless  be  largely  grown 
for  this  purpose.  For  winter  blooming  it  needs 
the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  or  cool 
end  of  the  stove.  B.  Paul  Bruant  is  presumably 
of  hybrid  origin,  but  some  twenty  years  ago  or  so 
there  was  a  Begonia  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
in  the  London  nurseries  under  the  name  of  B. 
valida,  which,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  bore 
a  great  general  resemblance  to  this  newer  form. 
I  have,  however,  not  seen  B.  valida  for  some 
years. — H.  P. 

Daphne  indica  on  own  roots.— This  is 
generally  increased  by  grafting  on  to  the  Spurge 
Laurel  (Daphne  Laureola),  but  one  great  dis- 
advantage of  this  is  that  large  excrescences  fre- 
quently form  at  the  point  of  union,  and  detract  con- 
siderably from  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  True,  if  low, 
this  portion  can  on  repotting  be  kept  balow  the  sur- 
fac3  of  the  soil,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  most 
places  where  it  is  grafted  in  quantity  the  union  is 
too  high  to  be  covered  with  soil,  and  besides  this 


cuttings  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  strike,  and  they 
form  far  more  satisfactorj'  plants  afterwards.  The 
best  cuttings  are  formed  of  the  current  season's 
i-hoots,  taken  about  midsummer  or  perhaps  a  little 
later,  at  which  time  the  (.hoots  will  have  lost  their 
succulent  character  and  become  partially  woody. 
Those  that  appear  likely  to  branch  out  freely 
should  be  selected  and  made  into  cuttings.  A 
good  plan  is  to  put  the  cuttings  around  the  edge 
of  a  4  inch  pot  which  has  been  well  drained  and 
filled  with  very  sandy  compost,  in  which  peat 
largely  predominates. — H.  P. 


THE  LAPAGERIAS. 

Tme  remarks  anent  these  beautiful  climbers  in 
The  (iABDEN  of  March  7  are  very  interesting, 
particularly  those  refeiring  to  their  beauty  and 
worth  in  the  outdoor  garden.  It  mayati'ord  some 
further  encouragement  to  those  desirous  of  plant- 
ing them  in  sheltered  positions  out  of  doors  to 
know  that  about  the  year  1878  the  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  and  Sons  planted  both  red  and  white 
forms  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  during  the 
summer  the  plants  grew  fairly  well.  The  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  winter  of  1S79  80  was,  how- 
ever, too  much  for  the  red  variety,  for  this  was 
killed  outright,  and  the  white  variety  was 
seriously  crippled,  though  notkilled.  I  remember 
registering  25°  of  frost  at  Chester  at  the  time, 
which  was  of  course  a  very  severe  test  for  the 
Lapagerias,  which  only  had  the  merest  handful  of 
dry  litter  at  the  base  ;  larger  and  stronger  plants 
may  have  fared  better  perhaps.  In  planting  rut 
such  things  in  the  open,  I  would  like  to  suggest, 
by  way  of  supplementing  the  valuable  remarks  of 
Mr.  Burbidge,  that  the  crowns  of  these  plants  be 
buried  rather  deeply  in  the  earth.  This,  I  think, 
should  be  done  for  two  reasons  ;  firstly  for  pro- 
tection from  frost,  and  secondly,  because  in  the 
case  of  strong  Vines  springing  from  the  crown  of 
the  proportionately  strong  roots  that  follow  at  the 
base  hereafter.  With  the  crown  carefully  buried 
at  least  9  inches  below  the  surface,  I  think  it  more 
than  likely,  given  a  favoured  spot  also,  the  Lapa- 
geria  may  he  established  in  the  open  garden  ;  or, 
if  buried  6  inches  below  ground,  the  crown  may 
be  further  protected  by  placing  a  mound  of  clean, 
small  gravel  stones,  or  even  coal  ashes,  where  the 
latter  had  been  thoroughly  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather  for  some  months  above  and  around  the 
plants  on  the  surf.<>ce.  These  would  serve  as  pro- 
tection against  froft,  and  in  the  case  of  ashes 
would  check  the  progress  of  slugs  to  some  ex- 
tent. Twenty-five  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Parker  had  a  fine  plant  of  the  red  variety  known 
as  superba  planted  in  a  cold  pit.  The  only  other 
protection  afforded  was  in  the  shape  of  mats  on  the 
lights  in  severe  weather.  In  this  unheated  pit  the 
plant  made  shoots  each  12  feet  in  length,  and 
carried  very  fine  highly-coloured  flowers  freely. 
I  note  Mr.  Burbidge  refers  to  the  excellent 
examples  of  these  climbers  at  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Birmingham,  which  I  saw  late  in  the  summer  of 
last  year.  At  the  time  Mr.  Latham  gave  me 
some  very  interesting  particulars  of  a  very  early 
experience  of  his  with  the  original  plant  of  the 
white  Lapageria,  and,  thinking  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Garden,  Mr. 
Latham  has  repeated  the  particulars  at  my  re- 
quest, and  they  are  .as  folHws  :  — 

The  original  plant  of  Lapageria  alba  was  first 
introduced  to  the  .Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  about 
the  year  1843,  having  been  sent  there  by  a  French 
missionary.  Very  naturally — this  specimen  being 
the  only  one  existing  in  Europe  at  the  time — the 
Chef  des  Serres  (Monsieur  Hollett)  was  extremely 
anxious  as  to  its  welfare.  The  plant  when  re- 
ceived was  very  large,  be'ng  contained  in  a  tub  or 
box  4  feet  rciuaro.  Year  by  year,  however,  the 
plant  continued  to  diminish  in  size  and  sent  up 
no  new  growths  from  the  base,  and  only  weakly 
shoots  broke  away  from  the  old  rods  that  were 
upon  it  when  received.  The  plant  appears  to 
have  remained  in  the  tub  as  received  for  some 
years,  when  M.  Hollett,  fearful  of  losing  the 
plant  altogether,  decided  to  have  the  tub  taken 
from  it  in  order  that  the  roots  might  be  examined. 


When  the  tub  was  taken  away  it  was  found  that 
the  plant  had  been  growing  naturally  in  stiff  clay, 
the  plant  having  been  cut  out  in  a  square  block 
of  the  clay  itself  and  the  tub  fitted  to  it.  On  ex- 
amination it  was  found  that  the  large  thick  roots 
of  this  climber  had  permeated  this  mass  of  clay  in 
all  directions,  but  not  a  living  root  could  be 
found  among  them.  Eventually  the  soil  was  re- 
moved in  a  great  measure,  and  the  plant  repotted 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam. 

About  the  year  1857  Mr.  Latham  while  at  Kew 
was  aware  of  the  rose  coloured  form  being  grown 
in  the  cool  fernery  there  in  a  pan  of  good  fibrous 
peat,  and  "  it  struck  me  as  very  remarkable  at  that 
time,"  Mr.  Latham  continues,  "that  the  plant  in 
nature  had  attained  to  giant  proportions  in  a  very 
stiff  cla3',  while  at  Kew  the  variety  rosea  was 
doing  well  in  peat"  He  repeatedly  directed  the 
attention  of  M.  Hollett  to  this  difference  of  soil, 
at  the  same  time  attributing  the  decline  of  the 
original  specimen  of  alba  to  the  cutting  and 
severing  of  the  roots  of  this  apparently  veteran 
climber  in  all  directions.  "Since  then,"  Mr. 
Latham  adds,  "  my  experience  with  this  plant  is 
that  it  does  not  like  its  roots  injured  in  any  way, 
if  they  are  they  gradually  die  right  back  "to  the 
crown,  and  although  this  plant  had  been  kept 
alive  for  some  years  it  never  made  any  young 
roots  or  fresh  growth  of  any  worth."  Mr.  Latham 
also  believes  the  result  wou'd  have  been  much  the 
same  had  fresh  soil  been  given  to  the  plant  on  its 
arrival  in  consequence  of  the  irreparable  injury  to 
the  roots.  In  anj-  case,  no  doubt,  the  risk  was 
very  great,  as  was  also  the  responsibility  with  a 
specimen  so  unique,  particularly  when  the  great 
age  of  the  example  was  considered.  It  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  note  how  very  unimportant 
soils  really  are  in  some  instances  of  plant  culture, 
as  this  plant  appears  to  put  on  the  same  luxuriance 
w  hether  planted  in  soil  almost  wholly  peat  or,  as 
the  original  plant,  in  quite  stifl'  clay. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  Jenkins. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus.— This  plant,  with 
its  bright  roee-carmine  flow  ers,  is  at  present  par- 
ticularly elTective  in  the  hot  house,  although  in  a 
slightly  cooler  temperature  it  will  yield  its  blooms 
as  freely.  One  of  the  best  qualities  of  this  winter- 
blossoming  subject  is  the  long  continuance  of  its 
flowering  season,  as,  commencing  iri  the  autumn, 
a  succession  of  bloom  is  kept  up  until  well  on  into 
the  spring.  The  best  potting  compost  is  a  sandy 
peat.  Though  generally  grown  in  pots,  it  is  occa- 
siotally  used  as  a  basket  plant,  when  it  forms  an 
exceedingly  decorative  addition  to  the  list  of 
winter-blooming  plants  that  lend  themselves  to 
this  manner  of  culture. — S.  W.  F. 

Plumbago  capensis.— This  is  a  capital  plant 
for  large  conservatories  and  corridors  where  ample 
space  can  be  afforded  it.  Young  plants  in  6-inch 
pots  when  transplanted  into  a  border  of  light 
loam  and  leaf -mould  soon  cover  a  large  area,  and 
present  an  attractive  appearance  when  in  bloom 
towards  autumn.  When  the  plants  attain  alarge 
size  they  should  be  well  cut  back  in  spring  ;  in 
fact,  only  three  or  four  eyes  on  the  preceding 
year's  growth  should  be  left.  All  weak  growths 
should  be  cut  clean  out  and  portions  of  the  stoutest 
shoots  only  left,  otherwise  such  a  dense  thicket  is 
formed  that  sun  and  air  cannot  penetrate,  and  the 
plants  in  consequence  sometimes  die  oft"  altogether. 
It  is  extremely  hardy,  succeeding  well  in  any 
structure  if  frost  is  merely  excluded.  No  tying- 
in  should  be  practised  with  the  Plumbago,  but 
a  free  and  untrammelled  growth  encouraged. — 
J .  C 

Pot  Acacias  for  the  greenhouse. — In  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year  there  are  several  of  the 
above  plants  that  are  valuable  on  account  of 
the  colour,  though  only  that  of  the  different  shades 
of  yellow,  that  they  furnish  for  our  glass  houses. 
A.  lineata  has  a  graceful  habit,  its  long,  pendent 
branchlets  being  clothed  with  narrow  leaves  and 
studded  w-ith  bright  yellow  flower-balls.  A. 
Drummondi  is  more  bush  like  in  form,  its  bloom- 
spikes  being  cylindrical  in  form  and  of  a  pleasing 
sulphur  tint.  A.  Riceana  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  the  family,  and  is  also  well  adapted  fo 
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planting  out  against  a  back  wall  or  pillar. 
A.  longifolia  has  attractive  blossoms  of  brilliant 
yellow  nearly  '2  inches  long,  its  leaves  being  longer 
(as  its  name  implies)  than  those  of  most  of  the 
Acacias,  and  reaching  a  length  of  over  4  inches. 
A.  armata  is  a  sturdy-growing  plant  with  prickly 
leaves,  and  most  effective  when  in  flower.  A. 
platypterahas  flattenedout  stems,  its  name  mean- 
ing "  broad-winged,' and  is  different  in  habit  of 
growth  from  those  already  enumerated  ;  its  flowers 
are  spherical  and  glowing  yellow  in  colour.  The 
above-named  Acacias  are  best  suited  with  a  com- 
post of  peat  and  sand,  to  which  a  little  fibrous  loam 
has  been  added.  For  propagation,  cuttings  of 
tolerably-ripened  side  fhoots  should  be  taken  off 
with  a  heel  when  about  3  inches  in  length,  in- 
serted in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sand  and  placed 
under  bell-glasses. — S.  W.  F. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

SPIR.EA  LINDLEYANA. 
This,  the  noblest  of  all  the  shrubby  Spirteas,  a 
native   of    the     Himalayas,    sometimes,    under 
favourable  circumstances,  reaches  a  height  of  35 


ing  studded  throughout  their  length  with 
rosettes  of  white,  Hawthorn-like  blossom.s.  An- 
other pretty  shrubby  Spirfea  is  S.  prunifolia 
flore-pleno,  which  in  the  spring  bears  clusters 
of  double  white  flowers.  This  Spirrea  with  good 
culture  will  reach  a  height  of  over  G  feet.  There 
are  m  this  section  many  other  valuable  Spirteas 
besides  the  four  alluded  to  in  this  note,  but  those 
already  mentioned  form  a  good  selection. 

It  is  rarely  that  full  justice  is  done  to  these 
beautiful  shrubs.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for 
themselves  they  manage  to  exist  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  One  often  sees  them 
crowded  into  a  shrubbery  of  evergreens,  jostled 
by  Rhododendrons  and  Laurels,  whose  roots 
meanwhile  impoverish  the  soil  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
Spirieas  do  not  relinquish  their  struggle  for  life. 
For  these  to  attain  their  goodliest  dimensions 
and  to  exhibit  to  the  full  the  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  which  they  are  capable,  they  should  be 
given  a  position  which  shall  not  be  encroached 
upon  by  stronger,  or  equally  strong-growing 
plants  or  trees  and  should  be  afforded  a  sheltered 
site  in  the  proximity  of  water.     If  the  soil  be 


autumn,  but  the  other  day  I  saw  good  plants  of 
it  partly  surrounded  and  lightly  intermixed  with 
tall  Bamboos,  Simonsi  and  Metake.  The  effect 
produced  was  so  light  and  elegant,  that  I  thought  it 
worthy  of  record,  for  the  beauty  of  both  appeared 
to  me  to  be  enhanced  by  the  association.  I  should 
say  this  mixed  clump  will  be  attractive  all  through 
the  summer  and  autumn.  Neither  did  a  bush  of 
Forsythiasuspensa,  also  in  bloom  on  the  south  side 
of  this  mass,  lose  any  of  its  charms  by  its  nearness 
to  and  connection  with  such  an  airy  and  light 
background. — J.  R. 

A  hardy  Box. — In  the  issue  of  March  7  o 
The  Gahden,  a  correspondent  of  yours,  speaking 
of  Boxes,  says  that  Buxus  microphylla  (or,  as  he 
calls  it,  B.  japonica  microphylla)  is  not  readily 
obtainable.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  this  Japan- 
ese species  is  grown  to  a  great  extent  hero,  and 
that  it  proved  thoroughly  hardy  in  the  trying 
winter  of  189'2-93,  when  all  the  varieties  of  Buxus 
seropervirens  were  cut  to  the  ground  by  the  frost. 
This  perfect  hardiness,  combined  with  a  neat,  light 
green  foliage  and  a  dwarf  and  compact  growth, 
renders  it  very  valuable  as  an  edging  plant.  An- 
other form,  equalling  the  preceding  in  hardiness, 
is  what  I  received  under  the  name  of  Buxus  navi- 


Spircea,  Lindleyana  and  Arundo  consjiicua.     From  a  photograph  sent  bi/  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherlert,  Torquay. 


feet.  A  large  specimen  in  a  well-chosen  situa- 
tion, backed  by  evergreens,  at  some  little  dis- 
tance is,  when  producing  its  spreading  panicles 
of  ivory-white  flowers,  an  exceedingly  handsome 
object.  It  possesses  an  additional  charm  in  its 
graceful  pinnate  leaves,  which  lend  to  the  shrub, 
even  when  not  in  bloom,  a  highly  decorative 
effect.  The  North  American  S.  aritefolia  when 
in  a  flourishing  condition  attains  a  height  of  12 
feet,  and  is,  perhaps,  even  more  beautiful  at  its 
flowering  period  than  S.  Lindleyana.  It  is 
usually  a  freer  bloomer  than  is  the  subject  of 
the  accompanying  illustration,  and  its  pendent 
blossoms,  whether  in  their  unopened  state,  when 
they  appear  like  clusters  of  pearls,  or  after  their 
plume-like  inflorescence  is  expanded  to  the  full, 
are  very  lovely.  In  the  matter  of  foliage,  how- 
ever, S.  ariasfolia  is  far  inferior  to  its  Himalayan 
sister  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  A 
large  example  of  S.  flagelliformis,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  styled,  S.  canescens  var.  flagellata,  7 
feet  high  by  as  much  in  diameter,  is  a  striking 
sight  when  in  flower,  its  long  curved  shoots  be- 


deep  and  rich  they  will  soon  assume  large  pro- 
portions and  will  amply  repay  any  trouble  ex- 
pended upon  their  environment.  Indiscriminate 
pruning,  which  is  too  often  indulged  in,  should 
be  avoided.  Many  specimens  which  would 
otherwise  reveal  themselves  in  their  true  form 
are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  being  cut  hard 
back  yearly.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut 
out  the  weakly  shoots  and  to  shorten  back  old 
flowering  wood  to  a  strong  bud. 

To  the  left  of  the  engraving  will  be  seen 
Arundo  conspicua,  the  sole  objection  to  which, 
as  an  ornamental  plant  of  the  highest  class,  is 
the  inability  of  its  slender  plume-shafts  to  with- 
stand the  efl'ect  of  strong  winds  unless  assisted 
by  the  unsightly  support  of  stakes. 

S.  W.  F. 

PrunusPissaidi  in  association -with  Bam- 
boos.— Hitherto  I  have  locked  upon  Prunus  Pis- 
eardi  as  hardly  deserving  of  much  praise  as  a 
spring  -  flowering  shrub,  glorious  as  it  is  as  a 
fine-loliaged  plant  throughout    the  summer   and 


cularis,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it  yet. 
This  is  also  a  dwarf  and  compact-growing  Box,  with 
small,  somewhat  curled  leaves  of  a  bluish  hue  and 
may  very  well  serve  the  same  purpose. — L. 
Spath,  Baumschule  bei  Rixdorf- Berlin. 


BERBERIS  NEPALENSIS. 
I  WAS  very  anxious  to  obtain  this  shrub  last  year 
to  add  to  a  mixed  plantation  of  evergreens  then 
being  formed,  but  though  I  inquired  at  all  the 
most  likely  places,  I  was  met  by  the  same  answer : 
"  Not  in  stock."  Several  kindly  endeavoured  to 
obtain  it  for  me,  but  failed  to  do  so,  which  proved 
that  the  plant  was  very  scarce.  I  suppose  this  is 
owing  to  its  being  too  tender  to  withstand  severe 
frost  unless  in  very  sheltered  positions,  but  so 
handsome  a  shrub  is  surely  worth  a  little  protec- 
tion during  winter  ?  After  failing  to  secure  this 
plant  I  was  very  pleased  to  come  across  it  recently 
growing  in  a  sheltered  position  in  the  middle  of  a 
mixed  clump  of  evergreens,  which  position  it 
must  have  occupied  many  years,  judging  by 
its  height  (about  9  feet)  and  by  the  number  of 
ends  of  large  growths  which  have  been  cut  back 
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from  time  to  time.  The  baee  of  the  plant  is 
spoilt  owing  to  its  cIopg  proximity  to  other  shrubs, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  carrying  several 
large  clusters  of  yellow  flowers  which  look  very 
attractive  rising  from  the  noble  folitige.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  owner  I  have  been  granted  per- 
mission to  layer  seme  of  the  growths,  so  that  I  am 
still  in  hopes  of  securing  a  plant  which  at  one  time 
appeared  to  have  gone  out  of  t  ho  hands  of  nursery- 
men—if not  out  of  cultivation.  I  remember  reading 
in  The  (i.\RDEN  some  years  ago  some  interesting 
notes  on  this  and  other  Barberries  by  Mr.  (lold- 
ring,  but  I  fail  to  find  them  in  any  back  numbers 
which  I  possess.  I  believe  the  plant  was  figured 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  never  come  across  a 
well-grown  plant,  but  I  should  judge  it  would 
prove  very  ornamental,  when  well  furnished  with 
Its  striking  foliage,  in  the  subtropical  garden  or 
used  as  a  single  specimen  on  lawns.  Much 
trouble  is  taken  in  many  places  in  raising  plants 
annually  for  sub-tropical  purposes  which  are  cer- 
tainly beautiful  bur  very  fleeting,  whereas  the 
plant  under  notice,  if  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  may 
be  used  with  good  effect  outside  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  would  also  prove  useful  in  winter 
to  assist  in  furnishing  the  cool  conservatory  and 
form  a  pleasing  feature  when  associated  with 
Chrysanthemums  and,  later,  with  forced  flowering 
shrubs. — KiCH.\RD  P.\bker,  Goodwood. 

*«*  You  will  find  this  as  well  as  the  other  kinds 
described  and  flgured  in  The  Garden  of  March  3, 
1888.— Ed. 


ANDROMEDA  JAPONICA. 
One  of  the  finest  things  of  the  week  is  the  Japan 
Andromeda,  a  muse  beautiful  and  graceful  ever- 
green shrub  much  too  rare  in  private  gardens  be- 
cause comparatively  unknown,  although  nursery- 
men do  their  best  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  exhibiting  it  well  and  frequently.  We 
call  it  a  shrub  in  this  country  because  up  to  the  pre- 
sent we  have  no  specimen  of  it  above  shrub  height, 
but  in  its  native  hills  in  Japan  it  is  properly  a  tree, 
and  Professor  Sargent,  in  his  "Forest  Flora  of 
Japan,"'  records  trees  in  the  Temple  Park  at  Jfara 
which  are  quite  .SO  feet  high  with  stout  trunks  0  feet 
or  8  feet  high,  a  siza  which  renders  it  as  much  a  tree 
as  its  relative,  the  Amei  ican  Sorrel  tree,  A.  arborea 
or  Oxydendron  arboreum.  In  our  gardens  it  is  a 
dense  compact  bush  with  deep  green  shining 
leaves  of  firm  texture,  and  at  the  present  time 
every  branch  bears  a  massive  pendent  raceme  of 
white  waxy  bells.  All  through  the  winter  from 
early  autumn  these  flower  buds  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  their  ruddy  tinge,  and  fortunately 
there  have  hpen  no  severe  frosts  to  in  any  way  in- 
jure them.  The  shrub  is  thoroughly  hardy,  hardier 
even  than  iis  smiUer  relatives,  A  floribunda  and 
formosa,  and  tlie  only  danger  is  injury  of  the 
flower  buds  during  severe  winters.  It  is  a  robust 
grower  in  any  deep  peaty  soil  free  from  heavy  clay 
or  chalk.  ThTe  is  a  grand  group  of  it  now  in 
full  flower  by  thd  Palm  house  lake  at  Kew,  which 
later  will  be  brightened  by  the  Lilies  planted  be- 
tween the  shrubs.  To  see  its  effect  when  grown 
in  large  numbers  we  must  go  to  the  Knap  Hill 
Nurseries,  Woking,  where  it  is  a  special  favourite, 
as  it  possesses  all  the  <|ualitie8  that  Mr.  Waterer 
desires.  He  was  the  first  to  exhibit  it,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1882  he  shoued  it  and  obtained  for  it  a 
first-class  certificate.  Every  year  since  he  has 
consistently  showed  it  every  March,  and  only  to 
the  last  meeting  he  sent  an  exceptionally  fine 
specimen  of  it  covered  with  bloom.  The  credit  of 
bringing  it  into  notice  in  Europe  belongs  to  the 
French  nurserymen,  MM.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer, 
of  Sceaux.  This  was  in  1876,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  first  coloured  plate  in  a  gardening 
journal  appeared  in  The  G.xrden.  It  was  first; 
dis'oved  by  Thunberg  in  the  mountain"  of  Japan 
and  figured  and  described  by  him  in  his  "Flora 
J<«pnnica''  in  1784,  so  that  though  it  is  still  rare  in 
gti  dens  botanists  have  known  it  over  a  hundred 
jeais.  There  is  a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  it 
(though  I  have  not  seen  it),  and  another  with 
leaves  margined  with  whiiie  (albo  maruinata) 
which  is  pretty  and  quite   worth  growing,  but  it 


is  dearer  than  the  type.  According  to  the  new 
nomenclature  of  botanists  this  shrub  is  Pieris 
japonica,  and  so  one  must  look  for  that  name  at 
Kew  and  in  botanical  collections,  but  nurseijroen 
wisely  retain  the  old  generic  name  Andromeda  for 
this  and  various  other  species. — W.  G.,  A'cw. 

Two  very  handsome  bushes  of  this   plant 

were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  RH.S.  on 
Tuesday  last,  one  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  the  other  from  Mr.  Waterer.  In  both  in- 
stances the  plants  were  of  similar  size  and  crowded 
with  blossoms.  Mr.  Waterer s  plant  was,  however, 
distinctly  whiter,  due  probably  to  being  somewhat 
earlier,  and  the  sprays  of  blossoms  were  longer. 
The  dillerence  was  evidently  due  to  local  in- 
fluences, either  of  soil  or  climate,  or  both,  and  it 
is  very  satisfying  to  leain,  by  the  examples  in 
(juestion,  that  so  handsome  and  free-flowering  a 
shrub  is  as  much  at  home  in  Mef.srs.  Veitch's 
nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  as  in  the  more  favoured 
Surrey  district. 


PRUNUS   MYROBALANA  AS  A  HEDGE 

PLANT. 

Ok  late  years  the  above  plant  has  been  recom- 
mended tor  making  hedges,  and  has  already  been 
planted  extensively  on  some  estates  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  whether  it  will  succeed  e(|ually  well  in 
all  soils  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  My  experience 
of  it  is  that  like  all  Plums,  it  makes  a  much 
stronger  growth  on  wet,  heavy  soils  than  on  adry, 
poor  one.  The  best  hedge  of  this  that  I  have 
seen  so  far  is  growing  in  a  soil  almost  approaoh- 
inc  clay,  and  I  could  recommend  it  for  such  soils 
where  a  difficulty  is  found  in  establishing  anything 
else.  There  is  one  thing  most  necessary  in  plant- 
ing this  Prunus  to  form  hedges,  that  is,  it  must 
be  pruned  well  back  for  the  first  tew  years  after 
planting  to  secure  sufiicient  shoots  near  the 
ground  to  form  a  good  base  to  the  hedge. 
Where  this  is  not  done,  owing  to  its  erect  habit 
of  growth,  there  is  a  danger  of  it  becoming  top- 
heavy  and  thin  at  the  bottom.  Anothf-r  matter 
which  intending  planters  of  this  should  bear  in 
mind  is  that  both  rabbits  and  hares  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  it,  and  where  these  are  numerous  it 
will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  young  sets  against 
damage  Even  in  after  years,  during  spells  of 
hard  weather  or  when  other  food  becomes  scarce, 
rabbits  are  likely  to  seriously  damage  the  hedge  by 
barking  the  stems  .as  far  up  as  they  on  reach. 
Where  there  is  no  fear  of  this  and  where  the 
plants  are  managed  well  from  the  first  in  securing 
a  good  base,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  this  form- 
ing a  strong  hedge  against  cattle,  but  I  would 
warn  anyone  not  to  use  it  in  garden*,  particularly 
small  ones,  as  the  roots  would  extend  a  consider- 
able distance  on  either  side  and  quickly  im- 
poverish the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  become  practi-ally  useless  for  other 
crops.  I  have  been  tempted  to  make  these 
remarks  after  noticing  that  this  Prunus  is 
often  advertised  as  .suitable  for  making  hedges, 
and  there  may  bo  some  who,  not  knowing  the 
character  of  the  pl.ant,  may  under  a  mistaken 
idea  plant  it  round  their  gardens,  for  which  it  is 
not  suitable  for  the  above  reasons. 

While  writing  on  this  subject  1  am  reminded  of 
a  shrub  which  occurred  to  me  recently  as  being 
suitable  for  forming  neat  hedges.  I  allude  to  the 
common  Juniper,  which  is  found  growing  in  a 
natural  state  on  the  downs  here.  I  have  recently 
used  a  number  of  these  plants  in  the  pleasure 
ground  for  different  purposes  with  very  good 
effect,  and  in  doing  so  I  noticed  what  very  sturdy 
erowth  the  plant  made  in  the  poor  soil  and  the 
bleak  position  on  the  downs  ;  even  the  seedlings 
which  spring  up  annually  are  not  pleasant  to 
handle  without  gloves,  so  sharp  is  the  thorn  like 
foliage.  This  shrub  is  al^o  proof  against  the 
attacks  of  rabbits  or  hares,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
should  prove  vsiluable  on  some  estates,  while  w ith 
a  little  care  as  to  trimming  each  season,  it  should 
form  an  impregnable  hedge  both  for  gardens  and 
the  margins  of  ornamental  clumps,  as  its  pleasing 
shade  of  green  would  bo  much  appreciated,  espe- 


cially during  winter,  affording  a  diversity  to  the 
laijdecape  which  is  not  obtained  when  tjuick  is 
u^fcd.  This  plant  is  incrta-ed  easily  fiom  seed,  a 
batch  of  which  might  be  sown  annually,  to  form 
useful  shrubs  for  dillerent  purposes  on  large  or 
small  estates.  KicUD.   P.m.kee. 

Ooodirood. 

I  Berberis  virescens.— This  Barberry  is  during 
the  winter  months  the  most  attraclive'of  all  the 
deciduous  members  of  the  genus,  as  the  bark  of 
the  young  shoots  is  of  a  warm  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  so  noticeable  is  this  that  though  less 
bright  than  they  are  it  must  be  classed  with  the 
Dogwoods  and  some  of  the  Willows,  which  serve 
to  enliven  our  gardens  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter.  B.  virescens  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  the  confusion  that  exists  among  these  Asiatic 
Barberries  sufficiently  accounts  lor  the  various 
names  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  For 
instance  it  is  far  more  often  met  with  under  the 
name  of  B.  aristata  than  that  of  B.  virescens, 
while  it  is  sometimes  known  as  B.  Lycium,  and 
B.  asiatica.  It  was,  however,  figured  in  the 
Botcuikal  Maga-.ine,  t.  71 16,  as  B.  virescens,  and  is 
so  called  at  Kew,  where  B.  aristata  is  represented 
by  a  stronger  growing  bush,  whose  young  shoots 
are  clothed  with  a  greyish  bark.  From  a  flower- 
ing or  fruiting  point  of  view  B.  virescens  does  not 
possess  any  special  characteristics,  and  it  is  only 
m  the  winter  when  devoid  of  foliage  that  the 
warm  coloured  bark  is  particularly  noticeable. — T. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


GOOD  BROCCOLI. 

The  season  for  this  vegetable  up  to  this  date 
(th«  last  week  in  February)  has  been  all  one 
could  desire,  the  plants  having  grown  all  the 
season,  and  though  they  liave  now  received  a 
check,  1  i;rust  it  will  not  be  enough  to  injure 
them.  The  earlier  kinds  or  midwinter  varieties 
are  now  turning  in  well,  m.t  large,  but  sufli- 
ciently  so  for  all  purposes,  and  the  heads  are 
solid  and  white.  There  is  no  season  of  the  year 
when  the  Broccoli  is  more  enjoyable  than  from 
November  to  April,  be  ng  milder,  of  a  better 
colour,  not  so  large,  and  free  of  insects.  Years 
ago  the  Purple  Cape  was  much  grown  for  use 
at  this  season,  and  the  ijuality  was  excellent, 
but  many  did  not  like  the  colour  when  cooked. 
Grange'.s  Early  White  superseded  it  ;  for  mid- 
winter use  this  is  not  hardy.  I  h<ive  seen 
whole  breadths  totally  destroyed.  The  well- 
known  Veitch's  Protecting  has  now  tiken  its 
place,  being  hardier  and  more  reliable,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  useful  introductions  of  late 
late  years,  too  well  known  to  need  cl<  scribing. 
The  difticulty  with  Broccoli,  as  with  many  of 
the  Brassica  tribe,  is  to  keep  a  stock  true.  Of 
late  years  we  have  had  a  few  very  good  additions 
to  most  of  the  section,  both  in  Cauliflowers  and 
Broccoli,  and  the  one  last-named  will  for  many 
years  hold  a  prominent  place.  As  long  aa  it  is 
true  it  w  ill  be  a  favourite.  Doubtless  this  has 
taken  to  a  great  extent  the  place  of  the  once 
popular  Snow's  Winter  White. 

Among  the  mid-season  kinds,  Sutton's  Superb 
Early  \\'hite,  a  close,  coinjiact  grower,  somewhat 
conical  in  shape,  is  very  solid,  with  a  pure 
white  curd  of  first-rate  quality.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  winter  Broccolis  I  have  grown.  A  larger 
variety  just  forming,  and  which  I  hope  late 
frosts  will  not  injure,  is  Veitch's  Spring  White, 
an  excellent  Broccoli  for  March  supplies.  This 
variety  is  invaluable  as  a  succession  to  the 
Superb  White,  and,  being  of  sturdy  growth, 
with  well-protec;ed  heads,  it  stands  severe 
weather  better  than  many  others.  Jly  plan  (a 
simple  one)  to  preserve  the  heads  when  forming 
at  this  season  is  to  tie  up  loosely  as  many  of 
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the  leaves  as  possible  over  the  flower,  this 
warding  oft'  a  lot  of  frost,  and  rain  does  not 
reach  the  flower.  Of  course,  plants  well  ad- 
vanced can  readily  be  lifted  and  stored,  and 
will  remain  good  for  weeks  in  a  cool  place. 
The  above  varieties,  being  very  close  orower.", 
keep  better  than  large  spreading  kinds.  An- 
other very  fine  type  of  winter  Broccoli  is  Winter 
Mammoth,  very  hardy  and  self-protecting,  and 
a  valuable  kind  in  heavy  soils,  as  it  possesses 
more  vigour  than  some  kinds.  I  .still  grow  the 
Early  Penzance,  or  a  selection  from  it.  My  only 
-objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  far  from  being  hardy. 
This  year  it  is  all  one  may  desire,  but  in  some 
seasons  I  have  not  had  a  plant  left  in  April 
after  frost.  Sutton's  Protecting  is  a  good  type, 
also  the  older,  but  still  good,  Cattell's  Eclipse. 
For  last  cutting  in  May,  none  in  my  estima- 
tion can  equal  Model.  This,  being  very  dwarf, 
stands  more  frost  than  large  growers.  In  severe 
winters  this  has  been  the  only  variety  left,  and 
to  get  late  crops  it  is  best  to  sow  in  May  and 
not  crowd  the  plants.  Another  very  fine  Broc- 
coli is  Late  Queen,  which  will  last  till  the 
Cauliflowers  turn  in.  Treated  in  the  same  way 
as  Model,  it  rarely  fails  to  pass  through  our 
worst  winters.  Model  or  May  Queen  should 
be  grown  in  all  gardens.  G.  Wythes. 


PLANTING  OUT  EARLY  PEAS. 

Few  vegetables  suffer  more  than  Peas  if  planted 
before  they  are  well  hardened  off.  There  is  not  fo 
much  danger  in  too  early  planting  out  as  in  doing 
this  before  the  plants  can  wit  hstand  severe  weather. 
For  instance,  one  may  plant  Marrow  varieties 
at  the  end  of  February  if  such  plants  have  never 
been  in  heat,  whereas  it  would  be  courting  failure 
to  put  out  at  the  date  named  those  not  well 
hardened  off.  Many  object  to  vegetables  raised 
under  glass  in  consequence  of  the  failures  and 
trouble  entailed  in  the  raising  and  planting,  but 
the  trouble  is  much  lees  and  the  failiires  few 
indeed  if  time  is  given  for  development,  and  less 
heat  employed  at  the  start.  I  have  also  seen 
early  Peas  objected  to  on  the  Ecore  of  want  of 
quality.  There  need  be  no  loss  of  quality,  and,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Young  (p.  145),  it  is  as  eisy  to 
grow  a  good  variety  as  an  inferior  or  small  kind  if 
due  attention  is  given  at  the  start.  I  Uy  great 
stress  upon  preparation,  as  many  failures  occur 
owing  to  tenderness  of  plant  and  other  minor  de- 
tails. By  sowing  early  in  January  or  even  earlier, 
say  December,  and  never  giving  fire  heat,  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  a  good  return  if  the  plants  are  cared 
for  at  planting.  As  I  have  previously  stated  in 
these  pages,  frost  does  little  harm  to  plants 
not  coddled  in  any  way.  For  instance,  mine 
this  week  look  as  well  after  10°  and  12°  of 
frost  as  they  did  before,  and  I  think  much 
of  the  success  in  forcing  vegetables  is  to  bring 
on  slowly  and  avoid  high  temperature.  Those 
who  raise  in  heat  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather,  and  in  this  fickle  climate 
one  cannot  be  too  cartful.  Most  growers  know 
that  severe  east  winds  are  more  hurtful  than 
frost,  and  must  prepare  against  such,  which  are 
usually  prevalent  in  March.  In  cold  or  heavy 
clay  soils  it  is  advisable  to  have  deep  drills  and  to 
mould  up  the  sides  freely,  in  addition  to  protect- 
ing with  such  aids  as  short  branches  of  Laurel  or 
Spruce,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  raised  in  heat  a 
covering  overhead  at  night  is  well  repaid.  Plants 
never  given  heat,  being  dwarfer,  suffer  less  and 
need  less  protection  ;  indeed,  if  given  soil  or 
ridges  to  break  the  force  of  strong  winds,  they 
rarely  suffer.  In  planting,  a  mistake  is  often  made 
in  not  making  the  soil  firm,  the  result  being  that 
the  tops  soon  assume  a  yellow  tint  and  make  slow 
progress.  I  find  it  advisable  to  open  out  the  ball 
at  the  base;  by  this  means  the  lower  roots  (the  most 
important  ones)  are  spread  out,  and  can  be  well 
firmed  and  soon  lay  hold  of  the  new  soil.  It  is  use- 
less to  plant  in  heavy  clay  soil  at  this  season  without 
giving  something  for  the  roots  to  lay  hold  of. 
Such  aids  as  burnt  wood  ashes,  charcoal  refuse  or 


even  burnt  garden  refuse  and  road  scrapings  are 
just  the  material  for  the  new  roots,  and  they  soon 
thrive  on  it  if  planted  firmly.  Many  can  also  use 
the  old  refuse  potting  soil  from  the  potting  shed, 
but  I  prefer  the  above.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
frequently  water  newly-planted  Peas  in  dry 
seasons,  doing  this  early  in  the  day. 

S.  H.  B. 


Pea  Sharpe's  Q,ueen. — This  Pea,  which  in 
ordtnary  seasons  runs  to  a  height  of  from  3  feet  to 
.Si  feet,  is  a  great  favourite  in  South  Notts  and 
Lincolnshire  generally.  It  is  of  fine  robust  con- 
stitution, crops  heavily,  the  pods  being  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  well  formed,  and  filled  with  peas, 
which  when  cooked  are  as  gocd  in  flavour  as  those 
of  the  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  When  judging  at  a  local  exhibition  two 
years  ago  I  saw  something  like  fifteen  or  sixteen 
dishes  of  Sharpe's  Queen  shown  in  cne  class  alone. 
-J.  C. 

Sowing  seeds  too  thickly. — The  notes  by 
"Sower''  on  the  above  subject  in  the  issue  of 
Match  7  are  to  the  point.  If,  however,  after  in- 
diU'erenfc  seasoi'iS  and  bad  harvests  thin  sowing  is 
practised,  blank  spaces  in  the  rows  or  beds,  .as 
the  case  may  be,  must  be  expected.  The  great 
evil  lies  in  neglecting  to  thin  out  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  can  be  handled  and  before  they  have 
time  to  weaken  or  spoil  each  other.  Many  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  they  have  no  time  to  spare 
for  such  woik,  but  if  proceeded  with  when  the 
plants  are  in  their  infancy,  it  is  surprising  how 
much  thinning  may  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
hours.  After  a  bnd  Pea  harvest  it  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  sow  plenty  of  seed  of  the  more  deli- 
cate Marrow  varieties,  as  thinning  can  as  easily 
be  practised  with  these  as  with  any  other  subject. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  failures  with  winter  greens, 
and  Broccoli  in  particular,  might  be  traced  to 
neglect  to  thin  out  freely  and  early  the  seed  betls 
in  summer.  These  remarks  apply  forcibly  to 
winter  Spinach. — C.  H. 

Bolting  in  Cabbages. — Although  the  winter 
has  been  so  mild,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
many  complaints  of  spring  Cabbages  running  to 
teed  instead  of  hearting  in.  In  this  distiict  the 
evil  is  very  noticeable  already,  and  autumn- 
planted  Cauliflowers  and  those  wintered  in  frames 
and  pits  are  buttoning  in  very  much.  I  hoped 
that  the  somewhat  new  Pearl  was  almost  proof 
against  it,  but  with  me  it  is  behaving  badly  in 
this  respect,  Walcheren  up  to  the  present  keeping 
its  centres  entiie  more  than  any  other  variety.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  Ellam's  Early  Cabbage 
never  runs  e.arly  in  snrirg,  but  many  ot  my  plants 
which  were  raised,  I  think,  from  a  very  select 
stock  are  ihrowintr  up  trutses  of  blcom.  This 
will  strengthen  my  belief  in  the  plan  which  I  have 
so  of(en  advised,  viz.,  of  sowing  two,  three  or 
more  varieties  in  autumn  anddividing  the  ground 
between  them. — J.  C. 

Cabbage  Cocoa-nut.  —  Twenty  years  ago 
Wheeler's  Cocoa-nut  was  a  favourite  amongst  the 
majority  of  gardeners,  but  of  late  years  it  seems 
to  have  been  ignored.  I  still  grow  it,  however, 
and  intend  doing  so,  as  I  find  it  one  of  the  most 
reliable  early  Cabbages  in  cultivation.  Although 
Ellam's  is  running  to  seed  in  this  garden  this 
spring,  not  a  single  plant  of  Cocoa-nut  has  at 
present  bolted.  In  shape  it  is  very  distinct,  and 
when  hearted  in  its  best  form  its  quality  is  first- 
rate.  Another  good  early  Cabbage,  although 
somewhat  larger  in  siz3  than  Cocoa-nut,  is  Stuart 
and  Mein's  No.  1.  This  is,  I  think,  better  known 
and  more  grown  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  but  Scotch  gardeners  in  this  country 
are  very  partial  to  it,  its  earliness,  non-liability  to 
run  to  seed,  and  sweet,  nutty  flavour  being  special 
points  in  its  favour. — J.  C,  JVeirark. 

Ridging  up  late  Seakale. — Owing  to  the 
forwaid  state  of  vegetation,  Seakale  is  on  the 
move  earlier  than  usual,  and  by  the  time  this 
appears  in  print  it  will  be  time,  even  in  the  latest 
situations,  tor  those  who  blanch  it  naturally  where 
it  grows  to  cover  it  over  with  whatever  material 
is  available.     Here  late  Seakale  is  an  important 


crop,  being  available  and  much  appreciated  while 
the  family  are  in  residence  during  late  April  and 
May,  and  to  retard  it  as  much  as  possible  I  defer 
ridging  up  until  a  general  move  in  growth  is 
apparfnt,  which  is  the  case  here  already,  thus 
compelling  me  to  apply  covering  earlier  than  I 
would  like.  The  soil  is  too  stony  for  covering  the 
crowns,  so  muddy  sand  from  the  adjacent  tidal 
river  is  utilised,  covering  to  the  depth  of  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet.  The  Kale  grows  through  this 
straight,  white  and  clean,  and  is  easily  come-at- 
able,  for  wherever  a  tiny  mound  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  stout  crown,  a  sharp  spade  is  thrust 
between  the  sand  and  hard  soil  on  the  ground 
level,  thus  cutting  the  crown  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  It  is  not  again  covered  with 
sand,  but  allowed  to  form  fresh  crowns  for  another 
year.  I  grow  it  in  double  and  treble  rows 
15  inches  to  IS  inches  apart,  allowing  6  feet 
between  the  beds  for  placing  on  the  covering 
material  when  not  in  use,  and  for  convenience  of 
ridging  and  cutting.  Two  and  three  year-old 
roots  are  preferred  for  this  crop,  although  I  have 
beds  ten  years  old  producing  usable  stuff  one 
year  after  the  other.  Lily  White  is  far  better  for 
this  purpose  than  the  purple  type,  whatever  it 
may  be  for  forcing. — J.  K  ,  Tan-y-huich. 

Globe  Artichokes. — These,  owing  to  the  very 
mild  winter,  have  continued  to  grow  in  warm, 
sheltered  gardens,  and  are  now  in  a  very  green 
condition  and  promising  to  yield  extra  early 
heads.  Many  will  now  be  thinking  of  removing 
the  litter  with  which  the  stools  were  surrounded 
in  November  or  December.  I  do  not,  however, 
advise  a  wholesale  clearance  all  at  once,  as  the 
base  of  the  offsets,  which  are  more  or  less 
blanched  by  the  litter,  are  apt  to  suffer  should 
sharp  frost  occur  immediately  after  uncovering. 
I  prefer  to  leave  a  small  quantity  round  the 
bottom  and  to  remove  this  in  April,  pricking  the 
surface  over  between  the  plants  and  giving  a 
liberal  supply  of  fish  or  other  approved  manure. 
Where  plants  through  age  have  become  furnished 
with  too  many  offsets,  it  is  well  to  thin  these  out 
now,  as  crowding  even  in  Artichokes  is  a  great 
evil.— N. 


BRUSSELS  SPKOUTS. 

Jui3GiNG  from  personal  experience  and  the  va- 
rious opinions  jecorded  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden  from  time  to  time,  there  is  no  doubt  a 
great  diver.«ity  as  regards  the  titue  and  methods 
of  forwarding  this  invaluable  winter  vegetable. 
In  very  many  cases  there  would  seem  a  great 
tendency  towards  its  being  favoured  with 
indoor  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth.  That  this  is  necessary  in  cold  and  late 
districts  I  do  not  dispute,  but  I  find  that  not 
(Utly  is  the  coddling  of  the  Brtissels  Sprout  con- 
sidered unnecessary  in  late  districts,  but  even  in 
others,  where  most  of  the  Brassica  family  may 
safely  be  trusted  in  the  open.  Not  having 
had  any  actual  experience  in  the  northern 
counties,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority  re- 
specting the  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  dealing 
with  the  Brussels  Sprout  under  glass  in  the  seed- 
ling stage,  but  in  the  several  western  counties 
in  which  I  have  been  engaged  I  have  not  yet 
found  it  necessary  to  sow  under  glass  at 
all.  Brussels  Sprouts  give  a  deal  of  trouble 
treated  thus,  every  available  inch  of  space 
usually  being  fully  taxed  by  the  time  bedding 
and  other  plants  and  forced  fruits  are  accommo- 
dated, and  not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  plants 
so  favoured  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  as  others 
treated  as  hardy  rather  than  as  tender  subjects. 
I  always  make  a  point  of  sowing  my  first 
batch  of  seed  on  or  about  the  first  of  March, 
and  never  by  any  chance  sooner.  It  is  not 
often  but  that  sufficient  room  under  a  sunny 
wall  is  available  for  sowing  a  part  of  this  crop, 
and  if  the  weather  is  not  such  as  would  justify 
the  act  of  sowing  in  the  open,  through  rain  or 
frost,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  use  a  sprinkling  of 
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dry  soil  from  the  cottini;  bench  for  scattering 
the  seed  on,  even  8l\ould  this  be  some  old  potting 
mould,  perhaps  thought  fit  only  to  be  cast  away, 
with  more  of  the  same  used  as  a  covering. 
Though  the  soil  may  be  frozen  in  the  open 
quarters  there  is  usually  sufficient  sunshine  to 
extract  frost  at  the  base  of  walls  having  a 
southern  or  eastern  aspect,  and  in  a  yard  length 
of  sheltered  soil  in  such  a  position  a  goodly 
number  of  plants  to  put  out  later  in  the  spring 
may  be  raised.  The  difficulty  that  often  arises 
with  forced  plants  is  to  know  where  to  plant 
them  temporarily  or  permanently,  and  where 
the  fullest  use  of  the  ground  must  be  made, 
they  cannot  be  econon-ically  dealt  with  when 
finally  planted  from  boxes  or  frames.  The  crop 
that  shares  the  ground  with  Brussels  Sprouts 
always  with  me  is  midseason  Potatoes,  and  both 
do  well  together.  Last  season  I  had  above  a 
sack  of  Potatoes  to  every  rod  of  ground 
planted  to  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  variety  being 
Snowdrop,  the  latter  being  disposed  in  rows  at  a 
yard  apart.  Not  until  the  Potatoes  were  earthed 
or  banked  up  could  the  Brussels  Sprouts 
be  accommodated,  and  at  that  time,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  plants  raised  in  boxes  ? 
Much  too  large  to  be  planted  without  a  good 
deal  of  labour,  and  this  too  frequently  is  an 
item  that  must  from  force  of  circumstances  be 
keenly  studied.  For  my  requirements  I  have 
to  provide  2O0O  plants  each  year,  and  although 
the  season  of  189.5  was  of  so  tropical  a  nature, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stock  by  the  autumn 
or  early  winter  months  attained  a  height  of  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  and  was  well  furnished  with 
good,  hrm  sprouts.  The  question  thus  might 
be  plainly  asked,  what  should  I  have  gained 
had  I  sown  in  February  and  forwarded  only  a 
fourth  of  this  number  iu  boxes  or  pots  I  I  am 
quite  sure  with  a  limited  labour  staff  I  should 
not  have  had  such  good  results. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  grow  late-maturing 
sorts  of  Potatoes  with  Brussels  Sprouts,  be- 
cause neither  crop  would  have  a  chance,  but  by 
planting  early  Ashleafs  or  such  as  Snowdrop 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  which  can  be  lifted  in 
June,  the  ground  is  then  free  for  the  sturdy 
advancement  of  the  winter  crop.  By  the  end 
of  August  my  Brussels  Sprouts  last  year, 
planted  at  2  feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  3  feet 
between  these,  covered  the  ground  so  com- 
pletely that  it  was  almost  difficult  to  define  the 
lines.  From  the  fact  of  the  soil  being  held 
frost-bound  until  late,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  ground  dug  so  early  as  advisable,  and  the 
only  course  open  was  to  plant  the  Potatoes  at 
the  time  of  digging.  For  carrying  two  crops 
of  this  importance  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  a  rather  liberal  dressing  of  manure 
at  planting  time,  burying  this  as  deeply  as 
ordinary  digging  will  allow.  Lifting  of  the 
Potato  crop  should  not  be  delayed  once  the 
tubers  are  sufficiently  matured  for  use  and 
keeping,  for  the  longer  they  are  left  in  the 
ground  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  get  them  out 
without  materially  injuring  the  successional 
crop. 

It  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion  and  choice  as 
to  which  variety  should  be  chosen  for  sowing 
and  jilanting,  there  are  so  many  selections  by 
the  many  leading  seedsmen  of  "exhibition" 
strains  that  but  little  mistake  can  be  made  if  a 
large  sprout  is  the  desideratum.  I  had  seed  from 
two  of  the  leading  houses  of  the  exhibition  strain 
last  year,  and  there  was  equal  merit  iu  the  two. 
For  small  gardens  where  close  planting  is  de- 
sirable Paragon  and  Dwarf  Gem  are  excellent 
sorts.  No  doubt  over-anxiety  accounts  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  early  sowing  of  this  as 
well  as  other  vegetable  seeds.  Those  w  ho  have 
hitherto    depended   on    frame  or   indoor   sow- 


ings, however,  will  do  well  to  adopt  the  more 
convenient  cjurse  of  getting  their  main  batch  of 
Sprout  seeds  in  during  the  first  half  of  March, 
with  a  small  sowing  later,  to  make  good  any 
casualties  that  may  occur  in  the  ranks  later  in 
the  season,  after  planting  has  been  intentionally 
finished,  and  which  always  happen,  more  or  less, 
from  various  causes.  W.  S. 

IFilts. 

DWARF  PEAS. 
Tui;rk  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  now  a  re- 
markably fine  selection  of  Owarf  Peas.  Probably 
from  the  first  we  have  had  as  many  dwarf  kinds 
relatively  as  tall  varieties,  but  generally  the  tall 
forms  .=eFm  to  have  furnished  the  best  quality. 
The  old  Pritish  Queen,  Champion  of  England  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  form  a  trio  that  never  have  been 
excelled,  and,  later.  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Duke 
of  Albany  and  similar  tall  sorts  have  been 
most  popular  because  of  the  abundant  crops 
and  fine  pods  they  produced.  Now  we  may  find 
amongst  Peas  of,  say,  .'?  feet  in  height  and  less 
pods  as  fine  as  are  produced  by  the  best  of  the 
tall  sorts,  and  of  even  superior  quality,  whilst  as  to 
cropping,  relative  to  height  and  number  of  rows 
that  may  be  grown  on  a  given  area  of  ground, 
the  dwarfs  lose  nothing  by  comparison.  We  have 
in  the  matter  of  growing  seed  usually  been  less 
fair  to  dwarfs  than  to  tall  ones.  I  freijuently 
notice  where  these  latter  are  grown  in  good  gar- 
dens for  the  production  of  fine  pods  that  they  are 
sown  very  thinly,  yet  relatively  they  give  a  great 
crop.  That  is  an  eloquent  as  well  as  a  very  prac- 
tical tribute  to  the  value  of  thin  sowing.  JSlcst 
dwarf  Peas  need  as  much  room  as  tall  ones, 
because  they  are  stout,  sturdy  and  branching. 
When  so  favoured,  blooms  and  pods  are  produced 
near  to  the  ground,  and  the  crop,  always  a  good 
one,  is  carried  out  fully  to  the  last  once  they  begin 
to  bloom.  Probably  a  desire  to  secure  very  large 
pods  leads  more  to  the  growth  of  very  tall  Peas 
than  does  any  other  cause.  It  cannot  be  pleaded 
that  dwarf  Peas  do  not  give  a  good  succession  and 
a  long  season  ;  indeed,  in  this  respect  they  beat 
the  tall  ones  materially.  In  all  these  and  many 
others  we  have  advanced  in  size  of  pod  and  cropping 
qualities  very  much  beyond  the  Princess  Royal 
and  'S'eitch's  Perfection  varieties — formerly  the 
best  of  their  type.  To  day  the  difficulty  in  making 
selections  of  the  best  is  very  great  where  good 
quality  is  so  general.  Of  all  these  newer  Peas, 
scarcel}'  one  has  round  seed ;  the  Marrow  or 
wrinkled  form  permeates  them  all,  hence  there 
we  have  gained  much.  I  am  not  a  lover  of  very 
large  pods  or  Peas  ;  a  far  more  valuable  quality, 
next  to  flavour  and  softness  of  flesh,  is  average 
cropping  and  production — one  of  the  things  we 
too  much  overlook  when  dealing  with  Peas. 
.Judging  by  the  present  condition  of  the  soil 
generally,  not  only  will  Peas  be  sown  early,  but 
a  good  plant  should  result.  Ordinarily,  the  soil 
was  as  fit  for  sowing  at  the  end  of  February  and 
early  in  March  as  it  usually  is  in  April.  That  is 
a  great  gain,  although  there  is,  as  a  result,  the 
natural  temptation  to  sow  too  many  at  one  time. 
But  the  soil  has  been  exceptionally  favourable  for 
the  germination  of  wrinkled  Peas,  and  that  is  an 
undoubted  gain.  A.  D. 


though  I  have  never  yet  attempted  to  force 
Canadian  Wonder  during  January  and  February, 
I  have  for  many  years  past  made  it  a  rule  to  sow 
a  large  batch  at  the  end  of  March  in  0  inrh  or  10- 
inch  pots,  draining  them  well  and  using  a  good 
holding  compost  of  maiden  loam,  sowing  half  a 
dozan  Beans  in  each  pot,  and  placing  them  in  a 
span-roofed  Peach  hou^e  in  a  very  light  position, 
and  in  a  night  temperature  of  from  .55'  lo  60° 
syringing  well  twice  daily,  after  the  first  leaves 
are  formed.  When  8  inches  or  9  inches  high,  sup- 
ports, consisting  of  the  trimmings  of  Pea  rods  and 
some  3  feet  high,  are  placed  in  each  pot.  Were 
these  4  feet  high  they  would  be  better  still,  as  the 
haulm  of  Canadian  Wonder  grown  under  such 
conditions  grows  to  an  astonishing  height,  indeed, 
quite  outstrips  all  other  varieties  in  this  re- 
spect. As  soon  as  the  first  blooms  show  them- 
selves I  mulch  each  pot  with  rich  manure,  and  in 
addition  give  regular  doses  of  farmyard  liquid. 
I  usually  commence  gathering  towards  the  end  of 
May  and  get  almost  daily  supplies  right  through 
June  and  often  well  into  July,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  pots  become  root-bound  and  eventually 
defy  all  attempts  to  keep  the  balls  in  a  moist  con- 
dition, the  plants  would  I  doubt  not  go  on  yielding 
as  "J.  R.  T."  says  for  an  almost  indefinite  period. 
But  to  grow  this  Bean  successfully  under  glass, 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  there  must  be 
abundance  of  head  room.  That  is  one  reison 
why  I  fear  many  would  not  be  able  to  grow  it  in 
ordinary  pits  and  Cucumber  houses  early  in  the 
season.  A  good  old  Bean  which  is  also  excellent 
for  successional  work  indoors  or  planted  out  in 
heated  pits  is  Negro  Longpod,  a  very  strong  and 
branching  grower.  When  well  fed,  it  produces  in 
great  abundance,  its  extra  long,  dark  handsome 
pods,  which  for  appearance  when  cooked  far  sur- 
pass those  of  the  foregoing  variety,  the  one  draw- 
back with  Canadian  Wonder  being  its  pale  colour. 
In  cold  districts  where  early-sown  French  Beans 
usuall}'  fall  victims  to  cutting  winds  and  driving 
storms,  and  have  often  to  be  voted  a  complete 
failure,  it  would  pay  well  to  grow  these  two  va- 
rieties in  large  pots  or  even  boxes,  these  to  occupy 
positions  along  the  back  walls  or  ends  of  late 
Peach  houses  .and  orchard  houses,  where  a  fair 
amount  of  sun  and  light  can  reach  them.  In  such 
a  minimum  amount  of  n  armth  red  spider  would 
trouble  the  culti%-ator  but  little,  as  it  is  very  easy 
to  administer  a  good  syringing  once  or  twice  daily 
when  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  are 
syringed.  Those  who  have  not  yet  tried  this 
method  would  be  surprised  at  the  long  succession 
of  Beans  which  the  plants  will  produce. 

J.  C. 


Garden   Flora. 


CANADIAN  WONDER  BEAN. 

At  page  187,  "J.  R.  T."  makes  a  statement  which 
will,  I  think,  surprise  even  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  force  French  Beans  in  quantity,  and 
who  are  therefore  naturally  on  the  look  out  for  the 
most  suitable  varieties.  "J.  R.  T."  says  that 
Canadian  Wonder  will  stand  a  greater  amount  of 
heat  than  most  other  Beans,  and  if  well  fed  will 
yield  grand  crops.  If  this  be  so,  many,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  glad  to  try  it  in  future,  for  as 
"J.  R.  T.'  truly  says  many  of  the  smaller-leaved 
dwarfer-growing  soits  are  not  easily  kept  free 
from  red  spider,  when  once  the  sun  gets  power  in 
spring.  Indeed  that  is  the  reason  why  I  gave  up 
growing  Ne  plus  Ultra  in  pots  in  Pine  stoves  and 
similar  structures,   preferring  Sion   House.     Al- 


PLATE   1059. 

PHYSALIS  FRANCHETTI. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

This  brOliant  hardy  perennial  has  been  intro- 
duced to  English  gardens  by  Mr.  James  Veitch, 
who  discovered  it  in  Japan,  and  we  may  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  finest  things  from  that  land 
of  flowers.  It  is  a  grand  Winter  Cherry,  the 
calyx  varying  of  course  in  length,  but  averag- 
ing about  3  inches  with  a  circumference  of  7 
inches  or  8  inches,  the  colour  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  varying  in  shade,  however,  as  one  may 
judge  from  the  accompanying  plate,  which  is  a 
faithful  representation  of  this  splendid  intro- 
duction. The  plant  grows  strongly,  is  erect  in 
habit,  and  bears  profusely  the  large  bladder- 
like calyces  w'hich  enclose  the  edible  fruits.  In 
The  Gariiex  of  December  7  Mr.  Burbidge 
writes  that  the  fruits  of  both  this  and  the 
familiar  P.  Alkekengi  are  utilised  in  the  native 
cookery   much   as   we    use  the   nearly   related 

*  Dr.iwn  for  The  Garoe.n  by  Agnes  CooV.  from 
specimens;  sent  by  Messrs.  Jas.  \'eitch  and  Sons. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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Ijycopersicum  or  Tomato,  but  of  course  it  is  for 
the  splendour  of  the  calyces,  shiuing  lilce  fairy 
globes  in  the  garden,  that  we  valiis  these  per- 
■ennials.  P.  Franchetti  should  have  a  strong 
«oil,  deep,  saudy,  and  thoroughly  well  dug,  to 
provide  ample  space  for  the  underground  roots 
to  develop.  Plant  it  in  a  bold  group  to  get  the 
full  richness  of  the  fine  colouring,  and  this  will 
provide  material  for    the  house.      Few  things 


Fhysalis  Alkekengi  {Winter  Cherry). 

last  so  well  when  gathered  as  the  Physalis.  1 
have  stems  of  it  still  bright  that  have  been 
cut  for  over  a  year,  those  of  P.  Franchetti 
amongst  the  number.  Associate  them  with  the 
silvery  Honesty,  graceful  dried  grasses,  and  the 
Sea  Hollies,  delightful  things  to  compose  winter 
decorations.  Of  P.  Alkekengi,  of  which  au 
illustration  is  also  given,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
write,  as  it  is  too  well  known.  E.  T.  C. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
VixERiE.-i. — Where  it  is  intended  to  replant  a 
vinery  with  young  canes  and  the  old  Vines  have 
been  forced,  so  that  the  fruit  will  by  this  be  ripen- 
ing, preparations  should  now  be  made  in  order 
that  everything  may  be  ready  by  the  time  the 
crop  is  gathered  for  making  a  new  border.  Where 
Vines  are  hard  forced  and  heavily  cropped,  they 
will  not  last  man)-  years,  their  constitution  being 
ruined  ;  therefore,  it  is  always  well  to  be  prepared 
for  a  break  down.  It  is  good  policy  to  have 
young  canes  in  readiness,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
waste  of  time  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
plant. I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  simply  plant- 
ing the  Vines  in  the  ordinary  soil  without  any 
preparation,  as  some  recommend,  having  too  often 
seen  the  folly  of  such  work  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
once  thought  necessary  to  obtain  good  results.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  cultivator  must 
take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  case.  There  are 
doubtless  places  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  neither 
necessary  to  drain  artificially  nor  to  make  specially 
prepared  borders,  but  such  are  few,  and  gardeners 
have  to  make  the  best  of  the  material  they  find  at 


hand,  which  in  the  generality  of  places  is  not  the 
most  favourable.  The  exact  time  for  planting 
must  depend  on  circumstances.  I  have  made  new 
borders  and  replanted  in  July  with  excellent  re- 
sults, but  if  the  work  can  be  done  in  the  spring  so 
much  the  better,  and  in  my  opinion  the  end  of  the 
present  month  or  early  in  the  next  is  a  good  time 
for  such  work,  for  if  one-year-old  canes  have  been 
prepared  they  will  then  be  in  a  condition  for 
planting.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  allow  time 
for  settling  down  of  the  soil,  as  doubtless  most 
people  will  agree  that  shallow  borders  are  far  pre- 
ferable to  deep  ones,  those  from  2  feet  to  2J  feet 
being  most  suitable,  and  as  these  can  be  sufficiently 
solidified  by  treading  the  material  as  it  is  put  in, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  wait.  If  good  one-year- 
old  canes  are  planted,  these  with  attention  should 
grow  strong  enough  to  carry  two  or  three  bunches 
the  following  season.  In  planting  it  is  always  ad 
visable  to  keep  the  roots  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible  ;  therefore,  instead  of  taking  out  holes,  as 
is  usually  done,  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  then 
carefully  liberate  them  so  that  they  may  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  border,  after  which  they  may  be 
covered  with  2  inches  or  3  Inches  of  soil.  Where 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  whole  of  the  border 
at  once,  a  portion  only  should  be  attempted,  say 
about  (i  feet  wide.  For  early  work  it  is  always 
preferable  to  plant  inside.  Where  the  houses  are 
span-roofed  and  of  sufficient  width,  borders  out- 
side may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  as  there 
will  be  sufficient  space  for  the  Vines  to  root  into. 
In  most  private  gardens  the  houses  are  old  lean-to 
structures  of  from  14  feet  to  18  feet  in  width,  and 
as  a  portion  of  this  is  usually  taken  up  with  a 
path,  the  root-space  is  considerably  reduced  ; 
outside  borders  are  in  consequence  necessary 
so  that  the  roots  may  have  more  room.  It  is 
astonishing  the  distance  Vine  roots  will  travel 
when  not  confined  to  the  borders — in  some  in- 
stances from  .30  yards  to  40  yards — thus  showing 
the  necessity  for  extra  stimulants  when  root 
space  is  limited.  Where  planting  has  to  be  de- 
ferred till  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  it  will 
be  found  a  much  better  plan  to  keep  the  Vines 
under  a  north  wall  to  retard  their  growth,  other- 
wise they  will  be  too  forward.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  young  Vines  raised  from  ejes  earlier  in  the 


be  aflforded  whenever  the  sun  snines  to    prevent 
the  foliage  flagging. 

Gr.vfting  and  inarching  are  not  generally 
practised  on  Vines  in  these  days,  though  in  some 
instances  it  is  very  beneficial  to  work  those  of  a 
more  tender  nature  on  strong  or  hardy  stocks, 
and  where  it  is  intended  to  do  this  the  work 
should  have  attention  without  delay.  It  is  not 
good  practice  to  either  graft  or  inarch  on  a  side 
growth  and  allow  the  Vine  to  carry  a  crop  of  fruit ; 
better  to  have  cut  back  in  winter  the  rods  that 
you  intend  to  graft,  in  order  that  the  sap  might 
be  concentrated  in  the  scion.  The  mo3t  suitable 
time  to  graft  such  stocks  is  when  they  are  push- 
ing new  shoots,  as  this  will  prevent  a  too  super- 
abundant flow  of  sap  into  the  scion,  and  on  that 
account  cause  a  better  union.  There  are  various 
modes  by  which  this  operation  may  be  performed ; 
the  most  simple,  however,  is  that  termed  bottle- 
grafting.  This  consists  in  taking  a  piece  of  the 
previous  year's  growth,  about  2  feet  in  length,  to 
form  the  scion.  Two  buds  should  be  allowed 
above  the  place  where  it  is  united  to  the  stock 
and  all  others  should  be  removed.  A  slice  should 
be  taken  ofl'  both  stock  and  scion  ;  the  two  pieces 
should  then  be  brought  together  so  that  the  bark 
may  fit.  Care  must  be  taken  in  binding  that  one 
does  not  overlap  the  other,  or  the  union  will  not 
be  perfect.  When  the  graft  has  been  tied  on,  a 
bottle  filled  with  water  must  be  fixed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  piece  below  the  splic3  may  be 
fitted  into  it,  and  as  evaporation  takes  place  this 
must  be  refilled  till  the  two  barks  have  become 
united.  Inarching  is  performed  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  instead  of  having  the  scions  in  water, 
they  may  be  plants  growing  in  pots,  or  on  a  Vine 
close  by,  and  the  wood  of  both  scion  and  stock  is 
of  the  current  year's  growth.  Whatever  mode  is 
adopted,  take  particular  care  to  have  the  bark  fit 
perfectly  the  whole  length,  otherwisa  a  neat 
union  will  not  be  effected.  The  bandage  in  no 
case  should  be  removed  till  all  fear  on  this  score 
is  at  an  end.  All  shoots  springing  from  the  stock 
should  be  stopped  to  induce  the  sap  to  flow 
through  the  scion,  and  when  the  buds  on  this 
have  burst,  lateral  growths  should  be  pinched  at 
the  first  joint,  by  which  means  fine  healthy  canes 
will  be  produced  the  first  season. 

Eakly  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is 
now  ripening  will  need  more  air,  and  in 
the  case  of  white  Grapes  as  much  sun- 
light as  possible.  Black  Grapes  colour 
best  with  a  moderate  amount  of  shade, 
provided  this  is  obtained  by  means  of 
their  own  foliage.  White  ones,  on  the 
other  hand,  finish  better  if  they  are 
afforded  the  benefit  of  full  sunshine ; 
therefore  where  the  leaves  overshadow 
the  bunches  these  should  be  tied  back 
to  admit  the  light.  By  some  it  is 
thought  that  less  water  is  needed  at  the 
roots,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
great  mistake,  for  at  no  period  during 
growth  is  so  much  nourishment  needed 
as  when  the  fruit  is  colouring.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  date  at  which 
such  fruit  ripens  naturally,  we  find  it  to 
be  during  the  wettest  period  of  the 
year ;  therefore  this  ought  to  be  some- 
what of  a  guide.  Air  should  be  ad- 
mitted both  night  and  day  unless  the 
weather  be  very  unfavourable. 

Muscats  in  bloom  will  need  rather  a 
higher  and  drier  atmosphere  than  most 
other  varieties  to  obtain  a  free  set ;  there- 
fore where  the  houses  are  not  sufficiently 
heated  very  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised at  this  critical  stage.  Expose  the 
bunches  as  much  to  the  light  as  possible 
that  the  pollen  may  be  dried.  Long 
bunches  are  apt  not  to  set  well  at  the 
tips  when  hanging  down,  but  if  these 
season  will  be  preferable,  as  these  will  grow  away  are  turned  up  to  the  light,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
more  rapidly  than  cut-backs,  that  have  to  be  culty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  berries  to 
shaken  out  to  disentangle  their  roots  after  they  swell.  Gros  Colman  just  breaking  should  be  en- 
have  made  much  growth.  After  planting,  the  couraged  as  much  as  possible  in  order  that  the 
house  should  be  kept  moist  and  rather  close  till ;  fruit  may  ripen  while  the  sun  has  good  power,  for 
new  root  action  takes  place.     Shading  must  also  ,  if  this  is  kfp;  back  too  long  the  berrias  seldom 


Fhysalis  Franchetti,  showing  a  single  Jruit, 
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have  much  flavour.  This  Grape  requires  great 
care,  for  though  a  noble-lookirif;  variety,  at  the 
best  it  is  not  of  first  class  quality,  and  when 
only  indifferently  grown  is  not  worth  eat- 
ing. Grapes  that  have  been  thinned  must  be 
kept  growing.  The  inside  borders  should  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  for  with  the  sun 
having  extra  power  and  the  roots  being  active, 
evaporation  will  be  much  greater  ;  therefore,  a 
thorough  soaking  now  will  carry  them  on  till  the 
stoning  period.  All  laterals  above  the  bunch 
should  be  kept  pinched  back  that  the  leaves  on 
the  first  break  may  have  as  much  room  as  pos- 
sible. Close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
maintain  a  nice  growing  temperature,  for  the 
longer  the  heat  can  be  kept  up  without  the  aid  of 
fire  the  better.  The  fires,  however,  should  be 
started  in  time  to  prevent  the  heat  from  falling 
too  rapidly.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fas*  rules  for  such  wcrk,  much  depend- 
ing on  the  aspect  of  the  houses  and  the  dura- 
tion of  sunshine.  The  ventilators  thould  always 
be  closed  sufficiently  early  to  cause  a  rise  in  the 
thermometer  of  5°  or  ID".  In  the  case  of  span- 
roofed  houses  running  north  and  south  it  will  be 
somewhat  later  in  the  day  before  it  is  safe  to 
close,  as  the  sun  in  the  afternoon  will  have  greater 
power  on  the  glass.  With  houses  facing  south 
and  south-east  the  air  may  be  taken  oil  much 
earlier.  At  whatever  hour  they  may  be  closed 
always  damp  down,  as  this  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting a  too  rapid  rise  in  the  temperature. 
Fires  during  such  changeable  weather  reiiuire  a 
deal  of  managing,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  them 
to  go  too  low  unless  the  barometer  is  high  and 
there  ia  every  prospect  of  a  fine  sunny  day. 
When  the  pipes  are  hot  and  the  sun  bursts  forth 
suddenly,  unless  care  be  exercised  this  is  apt  to 
encourage  red  spider  ;  for  this  reason  those  having 
charge  of  the  fires  should  bear  this  in  mind  that 
there  may  be  no  mishap.  H.  C.  Prinskp. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Asp.\KAGtJs. — Where  home-grown  crowns  are  used 
for  forcing,  provision  must  be  made  yearly  for 
keeping  up  relays  of  plants  to  take  the  place  of 
those  lifted  for  this  work.  The  ground  for  new 
plantations  should  have  been  trenched  and  well 
manured  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  but  if 
this  has  not  been  done,  there  is  still  time  to  carry 
out  the  work,  as  the  middle  of  April  will  be  early 
enough  for  planting  in  any  but  the  warmest  gar- 
dens. Trenching  for  a  plantation  which  may 
have  to  stand  for  many  years  should  not  be  ne- 
glected, for  it  gives  an  opportunity  of  providing 
a  rich  root-run  for  plants  which  will  afterwards 
have  to  depend  entirely  on  surface  manurings  to 
assist  growth,  and  it  also  does  much  towards  pro- 
viding the  necessary  free  drainage.  In  preparing 
the  ground,  I  prefer  to  have  the  upper  layer  of 
manure  buried  below  the  level  at  which  the  roots 
will  be  placed  when  planting,  for  direct  contact 
with  crude  manure  should  be  avoided.  Should 
the  natural  soil  be  heavy,  road  grit  or  sand  freely 
added  as  the  work  proceeds  will  do  much  to 
promote  healthy  growth,  "nd  those  who  can  com- 
mand a  plentiful  supply  ^^  sea  sand  need  wish  for 
nothing  betttr  for  the  purpose.  Of  late  years  I 
have  given  up  the  practice  of  sowing  seed  direct 
on  the  permanent  plots,  as  I  find  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  seedling 
plants  ;  some  will  be  robust  and  others  quite  the 
reverse;  so  when  thinning  seedlings  raised  on  per- 
manent beds,  we  have  cither  to  sacrifice  many  of 
the  strongest  and  best  plants  or  leave  them  at 
irregular  distances  from  each  other.  I  now  pro- 
vide a  seed-bed  near  the  main  Asparagus  plot  and 
transplant  the  strongest  seedlings  to  permanent 
quarters  when  they  are  twelve  months  old.  Hav- 
ing the  seed  bed  near  at  hand  makes  it  possible 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  planting  without  giving 
the  plants  time  to  suffer  during  transit.  In  ])lant- 
ing  on  the  bed  system,  I  allow  2  feet  between  the 
rows  and  IS  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row, 
the  beds  being  4  feet  wide  and  the  alleys  2  feet. 
On  the  fiat  1  allow  an  additional  foot  between  the 
rows,  so  the  same  number  of  plants  is  used  on  a 


given  space  under  each  system.  The  best  time  to 
plant  is  when  the  first  shoots  are  from  tj  inches  to 
12  inches  high.  Flat  drills  .3  inches  deep  and 
sutliciently  broad  to  contain  the  roots  when 
these  are  spread  out  horizontally  and  evenly 
all  round  the  plant  should  be  thrown  out, 
transferring  the  joung  plants  as  quickly  as  may 
bo  to  these,  and  re-covering  the  roots  at  once  with 
the  soil  which  wis  thrown  out  in  forming  the 
drills.  In  planting  under  the  bed  system  drills 
are  not  necessary,  but  before  placing  the  plants 
in  position  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  soil  may 
be  raked  on  to  the  site  of  the  alleys,  and  this, 
together  with  what  will  be  thrown  out  afterwards 
in  form'ng  the  alleys,  will  provide  sufficient 
covering  for  the  roots.  In  lifting  the  young 
plants,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  or  damage 
either  the  roots  or  the  top  growth,  and  any  that 
may  be  so  damaged  .should  be  discarded.  Plant 
if  possible  during  calm  and  dull  weather.  Before 
the  young  growths  get  bushy  enough  to  be  much 
swayed  by  the  wind,  each  plant  should  have  a 
small  stake  and  a  loose  tie  to  prevent  wrenching 
at  the  collar.  Seed  sowing,  whether  on  permanent 
plots  or  in  a  seed  bed  for  transplanting,  should 
not  be  delayed,  as  a  long  season  of  growth  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  strong  plants.  For 
the  seed  bed,  good  soil  and  a  warm  position 
should  be  chosen. 

Globe  Aktichukes  — The  mild  winter  has 
brought  these  through  in  better  condition  than 
they  usually  are  at  this  time  of  the  year.  By  the 
time  these  notes  appear  there  should  be  no  further 
need  for  protection  of  any  kind.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  strong 
suckers  to  lift  and  divide  a  gocd  nuoiber  of  the 
old  stools,  rejilanting  the  suckers  in  groups  of 
three  and  allowing  a  space  of  about  a  yard 
between  the  groups,  or,  it  ground  can  be  spared, 
4-feet  spaces  may  be  given.  The  soil  for  these 
Artichokes  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  time  as  recommended  above  for 
Asparagus  ;  a  heavy  and  retentive  soil  they  dis- 
like, and  any  such  must  be  corrected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  well  decomposed  leaves,  burnt  soil  and  the 
like,  and  may  be  much  improved  by  being  ridged 
in  the  autumn  and  left  so  until  planting  time. 
In  dividing  the  stools  it  will  be  necessary  to 
retain  a  goodly  number  of  roots  to  each 
sucker,  for  without  these  to  aid  the  start 
but  little  growth  will  be  made  during  the 
season,  and  the  plants  will  probably  die  out 
during  the  first  winter.  After  planting,  it  will 
be  wise  to  give  a  heavy  mulching  of  stable 
manure,  as  this  will  retain  moisture,  which  is 
very  essential  to  the  plants  during  the  growing 
season.  Suckers  which  were  taken  eft'  in  autumn 
and  wintered  under  glass  may  now  be  planted 
out;  these  will  probably  produce  a  fair  crop  this 
year.  The  ground  between  the  old  stools  should 
be  cleaned  and  the  surface  slightly  stirred  with  a 
fork,  after  which  a  heavy  mulching  of  stable 
manure  or  seaweed,  if  procurable,  should  be  ap- 
plied. Seeds  may  be  sown  now  in  heat,  harden- 
ing off  the  seedlings  and  planting  out  in  May. 
These  should  only  be  raised  in  case  of  necessity, 
as  the  plants  are  not  to  be  depended  on  to  carry 
good  heads  and  a  large  percentage  is  sure  to  be 
worthless.  In  selecting  seedlings  for  planting, 
I  find  that  those  with  the  whitest  and  most 
downy  leaves  produce  heads  of  the  best  quality. 

MrsiiRooMS. — Whereit  isdesirable  tokeepupa 
supply  of  indoor-grown  Mushrooms  during  the 
summer  months,  the  coolest  sheds  or  cellars  had 
better  be  selected  for  beds  made  up  after  this 
tinae.  Summer  Mushrooms  are  almost  invariably 
infested  with  maggots,  and  so  largely  is  this  the 
case  with  those  grown  in  unsuitable  places  where 
the  temperature  is  liable  to  rise  proportionately 
with  that  outside,  that  whole  beds  are  often 
rendered  useless.  To  avoid  this  as  long  as  may 
be,  my  advice  is  to  choose  a  situation  as  little  as 
possible  aUected  by  outside  influence. 

Ci^i'lMiti'.us — Flames  are  fr-equently  employed 
to  maintain  the  summer  supply  of  Cucumbers, 
and  it  will  row  be  time  to  commence  by  making 
up  a  good  hotbed  for  the  reception  of  young 
plants  raised  in  a  forcing  house.     I  have  no  faith 


in  the  policy  of  keejiing  such  plants  in  their  pots 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  do  so  if  the  beds  are  made  up  soon 
after  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  if  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  the  linings  and  to  covering  the  frames 
at  night  with  mats.  As  Cucumbers  like  frequent 
top  dressings  and  are  impatient  of  anything  ap- 
proaching sourness  in  the  soil,  I  start  each  plant 
on  a  small  hillock  containing  about  half  a  bushel  of 
soil,  adding  to  this  at  frequent  intervals  as  the  roots 
appear  on  the  surface.  Under  these  conditions 
growth  is  both  rapid  and  vigorous.  If  a  hothouse 
is  not  available  in  which  to  raise  seeds,  they  may 
be  raised  in  the  frame  by  taking  care  that  the 
heat  is  steady  and  with  a  minimum  of  not  less 
than  60°.  Sow  singly  in  small  pots,  using  light 
soil,  which  should  be  moist  enough  to  require  no 
water  until  the  young  plants  come  through.  It 
will  be  well  to  cover  the  pots  with  bell-glasses,  or 
to  half  plunge  them  in  bigger  pots,  covering  these 
with  sheets  of  glass,  as  this  will  prevent  rapid 
evaporation.  Plant  out  when  the  roots  have  got 
fairly  hold  of  the  soil,  lor  long  confinement  of  the 
roots  leads  to  dirty  and  stunted  plants.  Before 
planting  see  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warmed 
throughout.  1  find  that  for  private  use  no  variety 
is  better  under  frame  cultivation  than  Telegraph, 
the  good  all-round  c|ualitie8of  which  are  so  pro- 
nounced, that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
will  not  easily  be  superseded. 

General  work. — Cauliflowers, Brussels  Sprouts, 
Lettuces,  and  the  like  sown  early  under  glass 
should  be  pricked  out  on  a  sheltered  border  and 
well  protected  until  safe)}'  established.  Spinach 
Beet  may  be  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted  on 
well-manured  ground,  allowing  about  2  feet  be- 
tween the  plants,  and  a  good  mulching  will  be 
found  useful  in  promoting  strong  growth  :  seeds, 
too,  may  be  sown  on  similarly  prepared  ground. 
If  growth  on  the  Cabbage  plot  is  at  all  backward, 
a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  well  hoed  in, 
will  help  the  plants.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
plants  are  well  forward  and  rerjuire  very  little 
assistance,  cutting  having  already  commenced. 
A  second,  and  last,  sowing  of  Parsnips  should  now 
be  made  whenever  the  ground  is  fit.  Thi-*  will  pro- 
duce roots  of  nice  size  and  quality.  The  maiD 
crop  of  Broad  Beans  (Windsor)  should  be  got  in, 
and  this  will  probably  be  the  latest  sowing  in 
many  places,  but  where  there  is  a  special  demand, 
one  or  two  more  sowings  may  be  made  later;  these 
will  not  crop  so  freely,  but  will  repay  the  grower. 
Early-sown  Tomatoes  will  now  be  ready  to  go 
into  their  fruiting  pots,  and  this  work  should  not 
be  delayed,  as  the  plants  will  do  little  good  if 
half  starved.  I  place  the  plants  low  in  the  fruit- 
ing pots  and  only  slightly  cover  the  ball  with  new 
soil,  top-dressing  afterwards,  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
the  roots  appear.  A  few  seeds  of  Corn  Salad  should 
be  sown  on  an  east  border,  and  the  plants  will  come 
in  useful  for  a  mixed  salad.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


Books. 


A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  AMERICA.* 
In  the  days  of  the  welcome  appearance  of  "Si.x 
of  Spades"  Dean  Holes  writings  were  very  much 
more  grateful  to  all  who  care  for  gardens,  because 
so  full  of  fun  about  and  sympathy  with  their  own 
work.  But  now  be  has  taken  up  with  work  of  a 
dift'erent  and  much  more  serious  nature,  and, 
naturally,  the  book  is  for  the  greater  part  devoted 
to  Church  matters.  Very  often,  however,  the  old 
fun  breaks  out,  and  is  delightful  to  read.  He 
has  written  a  very  entertaining  one-volume  re- 
cord of  his  impressions  during  a  recent  tour  in  the 
United  States.  Although  personal  inducements 
were  not  wanting,  the  chief  object  of  the  Dean's 
visit  was  to  collect  donations  in  aid  of  Rochester 
Cathedral  restoration  in  exchange  for  lectures. 
To  this  enterprise  he  bad  been  encouiaged  by 
numerous  invitations  from  ecclesiasticaldignitaries 
and  florists  in  the  States  and  promises  nf  Iraternal 
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reception,  and  financial  successes  were  held  out 
to  him.  A  -mue  man,  he  says,  before  he  visits 
America  will  read  Bryce's  "  History  of  the  American 
Commonwealth,"  or  Gold  win  Smith's.  He  will  care- 
fully study  agood  modern  map  ;  he  will  try  to  obtain 
introductory  letters  to  citizens  of  credit  and  re- 
nown ;  he  will  provide  himself  with  such  a  strong 
portmanteau  as  will  resist  the  assaults  of  American 
baggage  smashers,  with  a  smaller  one  for  use  on 

the  rail,  with  a  good  supply  of  clothes a 

camera  and  field  glasses.  The  statue  of  Liberty 
enlightening  the  World  "  only  impressed  him  for 
its  ugliness.  It  goes  without  saying  that  from 
first  to  last  he  was  beset  by  reporters  ;  far 
pleasanter  were  the  boxes  of  beautiful  flowers, 
Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Violets, 
which  came  to  him  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
States.  The  American  hotels  he  found  generally 
far  superior  to  ours,  the  food  of  the  best  quality 
and  much  of  it  fruit.  "  The  sharpest  people 
use  the  dullest  knives  in  the  world."  Brandy 
is  served  in  teapots,  and  each  dressing-room 
has  its  "little  tap"  and  meter  for  record- 
ing the  consumption.  Compared  with  the 
din  of  New  York  the  roar  of  London  is  as  a 
faint  murmur.  Central  Park,  which  he  visited 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  its  superintendent,  was 
a  pleasant  surprise  ;  thirty  years  ago  its  site  was 
waste  and  desolation.  The  foliage  makes  a 
"splendid  glory  "  —  Sumachs,  Oaks,  Maples,  An- 
dromedas,  glittering  gold,  glowing  scarlet  and 
vivid  crimson.  There  is  a  chapter  on  flowers 
and  florists,  or  the  author  would  not  be  Dean 
Hole.  He  tells  of  a  beautiful  Chrysanthemum 
suffused  with  a  golden  hue — "unknown,  un- 
C(iualled,"  bearing  the  proud  name  of  Christopher 
Columbus  ;  but,  alas,  that  owed  its  meritorious 
charms  to  some  chemical  composition  in  which 
its  originally  white  petals  had  been  dipped.  In  a 
paper  of  large  circulation  he  read  the  solemn 
announcement  that  "women  and  florists  are  dis- 
cussing the  (luestion  to  what  extent  green  Carna- 
tions and  plaided  Chrysanthemums  should  be 
manufactured  and  worn."  A  Buffalo  florist  de- 
clared he  should  continue  to  make  them  as  long  as 
people  would  buy.  The  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  ofl'ered  prizes  for  the  best  floral 
design,  and  a  temple,  a  Gothic  monument,  a 
Chinese  pagoda,  each  15  feet  to  IS  feet  high,  with 
smaller  objects  such  as  a  harp,  a  plough,  "a  New- 
foundland dog  covered  with  pressed  black  Holly- 
hocks and  grey  Moss,  and  carrying  a  basket  of 
flowers,"  were  among  the  objects  in  competition. 
The  "  Culture  of  the  Kose  "  is  a  chapter  by  itself. 
The  Rose  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York  during  the  winter  months  more  success- 
fully than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
this  is  how  it  is  done  : — 

The  plants  are  struck  from  cuttings  in  the  late 
autuirn  in  a  bottom-beat  of  65*^  to  7"^,  potted  when 
they  have  made  roots  in  three  or  four  weeks;  and,  as 
their  roots  increase  and  before  1liey  liecome  pot-bound, 
they  must  have  more  room,  until  in  June  and  July  they 
require  a  6-ii'cli  pot.  They  must  be  syringed  daily 
and  fumigated  wtekly  to  protect  them  from  the  red 
spider,  grten  aphis,  and  all  manner  of  Dies.  Ihey 
may  then  he  transferred  from  pots  to  the  benches, 
which  are  filled  wi'h  soil  to  the  depth  of  5  inches, 
placed  4  feet  from  the  ground  and  about  0  feet  from 
the  glass,  having  a  free  draioage.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  the  soil  must  be  the  best  .  .  .  and  should  have 
a  liberal  addition  of  some  fertilit-ing  manure.  The 
plants  should  be  set  about  10  inches  or  12  incho-" 
apart  on  all  sides,  and  must  be  watered  overhead  and 
at  the  roots,  in  aci^ordance  with  constant  tareful  ob- 
servation, which  will  prevent  them  from  being  sodden 
as  well  as  from  beinij  parched  by  drought.  Tobacco 
must  be  used  freely  by  the  usual  fumigations  before 
efflorescence,  and  when  the  Roses  are  in  bloom  by 
placing  it  on  the  pathway  under  the  benches  or  in  the 
evaporating  jaus  over  the  hot -water  pipes.  It  is  desir- 
able also  to  give  thes^  pipes  an  occasional  coat  of  sul- 
phur, tlie  best  antidote  to  mildew. 

The  Americans  cut  their  Roses  with  much 
longer  stalks  than  is  the  custom  here — that  is  to 
say,  12  inches  to  16  inches,  the  result  being  a  more 
varied  and  graceful  arrangement.  At  Mr.  Parsons' 
nurseries  the  amhor  saw  nine  houses,  each  3UIJ 
feet  in  length,  filled  with  Roses  in  various  phases 
of  growth,  but  all  of  them  in  flower  and   bud  and 


foliage,  strong  and  clean,  some  25, OOn plants,  from 
which  in  the  previous  year  over  l.OdU.UOU  Rests 
had  been  cut.  There  are  chapters  on  education, 
tho  churches,  railways,  new.-papers,  Niagara. 
He  visited  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  states  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  book  is  full  of  good  stories  and 
the  scintillations  of  humour  and  wit  for  which 
Dean  Hole  is  noted.  It  he  criticises,  it  is  in  a  way 
which  leaves  no  room  for  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  most  sensitive  upholder  of  the  Munroe  doc- 
trine. In  comparing  things  and  ways  American 
with  Old  Woild  fashions  ai.d  ideas,  he  does  to  as 
one  who  is  open  to  the  force  of  the  tii  quoque 
argument.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  in 
America,  and  he  has  written  a  book  which 
Americans,  as  well  as  Englith  people  may  read 
with  pleasure. 


POTATOES.* 
This  is  a  reprint  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Sutton  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  October  29,  1895.  The  author  makes  the 
most  of  a  subject  which  is  full  of  interest.  He 
treats  of  the  introduction  of  the  Potato,  the 
acreage  under  Potato  cultivation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  Germany,  improvement 
and  deterioration,  the  raising  of  seedlings, 
species  and  varieties,  hybridisation,  modern  in- 
troductions and  grafting.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  area  of  Potatoes  planted  in  the 
United  Kinydom  in  1&94  amounted  to  1,232,055 
acres,  or  4,662,147  tons,  as  against  14,140  in  1893. 
In  France  the  area  under  cultivation  is  annually 
3,342,500  acres,  producing  a  total  of  10,100,000 
tons  ;  4,000,<JUO  tons  of  which  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch  and  alcohol.  The  area  de- 
voted to  Potatoes  in  Germany  in  1893  was 
7,592. 165  acres,  producing  32,277,851  tons,  of  which 
1,313  584  tons  were  used  for  distilling.  These 
figures  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  commercial  and 
economical  value  of  the  Potato  in  Europe.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photographic 
copies  of  the  lantern  slides  used  at  the  lecture, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  Potato  growers, 
who.'e  aim  it  should  be  to  get  the  best  and  hardiest 
sorts  of  Potatoes  and  those  the  most  free  from 
disease. 


Flower  Garden. 


NARCISSI  OF  ST.  MICHAEL'S  MOUNT, 

MARAZION,  CORNWALL. 

One  delightfully  soft  and  sunny  afternoon  in 
April,  1895,  1  landed  at  the  Penzance  pier  from 
the  little  s.s.  Lyonesse  on  her  return  voyage 
from  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  took  the  train  to 
Marazion  in  order  to  see  the  castle-crowned  rock 
in  Mount's  Bay  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It 
was  low  water,  and  I  walked  across  the  cause- 
way to  the  mount,  where  I  wished  to  see  the 
Narcissi  that  have  from  time  immemorial,  as  it 
is  belisved,  been  naturalised  there.  For  such  a 
mild  and  sunny  locality  1  was  much  too  late  to 
see  the  early  kinds,  and  especially  the  forms 
of  N.  Tazetta  at  their  freshest  and  best  ;  never- 
theless I  was  amply  repaid  for  the  journey.  All 
that  I  then  actually  saw  in  bloom  and  so  was 
able  to  recognise  were  N.  Tazetta  floribundus, 
N.  Telamonius  plenus,  N.  Tazetta  Scilly 
White,  N.  incomparabilis  fl.-pl.  (Butter  and 
Eggs)  and  N.  bitiorus,  the  last-named  very  free 
and  luxuriant  and  showing  some  little  variety 
as  though  it  had  been  bred  there,  or  at  any  rate 
had  varied  from  seed.  This  plant  is  now  well 
known  to  be  a  hybrid  between  N.  poeticus  and 
N.  Tazetta,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  supj^osed  not  to 
bear  fertile  seeds,  but  there  is  now  reason  to 
believe  that  it  does  so  now  and  then  under  pecu- 
liarly  favourable    conditions,   and    I    am   con- 
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vinced  that  it  does  so  on  St.  Michael's  Mount 
and  elsewhere.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  especially  around  Dublin,  this  plant 
abounds  in  parks  and  meadows,  and  I  have 
repeatedly  found  unbloomed  seedlings  in  the 
glass  around  old  flowering  clumps  and  masses. 
iSome  of  these  I  have  dug  with  bulbs  but  little 
larger  than  Marrowfat  Peas,  and  these  have 
flowered  three  years  after  they  were  transplanted 
into  the  garden.  N.  inconiparabilis  is  another 
well-known  hybrid  between  the  Uallodil  and 
Poet's  Narcissus,  and  the  double  forms  may  be 
raised  between  N.  Telamonius  plenus  (Van  Sion 
of  the  Dutch)  and  various  phases  of  N.  poeticus. 
In  April,  as  related,  I  only  taw  the  above  five 
varieties  in  flower,  but  I  noticed  immense 
clumps  and  masses  of  N.  Tazetta  forms,  some 
bearing  seed  vessels  containing  plump  seeds, 
which  no  doubt  ripen,  and  always  have  ripened 
and  sown  themselves  on  the  mount  ever  since 
their  introducti'  n  there  many  years  ago.  No 
words  can  describe  the  healthy  luxuriance  of  the 
Narcissi  as  I  saw  them  on  tlie  grass  and  among 
the  rocks,  stones  and  scrubby  bushes  along  the 
lower  slopes  of  this  historical  islet,  set  as  it  is 
like  an  emerald  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  sunny 
bay. 

St.  Michael's  Mcunt  is  a  spot  of  great  his- 
torical interest,  and  is  by  some  authors  identified 
with  the  "  Ictis  "  of  Didorus  Sicultis,  who  de- 
scribes the  mining  inhabitants  who  lived  "near 
the  promontory  of  Bolerium,"  or  the  Land's 
End,  as  engaged  in  carting  or  carrying  their  tin 
over  an  isthmus  that  was  dry  and  fordable  at 
low  water  only,  and  selling  it  to  the  merchants 
who  canne  to  the  place  to  buy.  The  earliest 
export  trade  in  England  appears  to  have  been 
tin,  which  the  Pha-nicians  and  other  merchants 
came  here  to  purchase.  Marazion,  or  '"  Jew's 
Market,"  is  on  the  shore  opposite  to  the  mount, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  centre 
of  the  tin  trade.  Being  anxious  to  know  more 
of  the  Narcissi  growing  on  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Dorrien  Smith,  who  has 
given  me  his  valuable  aid. 

On  March  17  of  the  present  year  I  received 
from  Lord  St.  Levan's  steward,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Dorrien  Smith,  a  large  gather- 
ing of  Narcissus  flowers  from  Mount  St. 
Michael.  Most  of  the  older  established  varie- 
ties had  even  at  this  date  gone  out  of  flower, 
but  of  the  old  variety  of  N.  Tazetta,  somewhat 
between  Scilly  White  and  Grand  Monarque, 
some  splendid  spikes  of  twelve  to  fifteen  flowers 
were  sent.  This  is  a  broad-perianthed  white 
flower  with  half-reflexed  lobes,  and  having  a 
broad  and  shallow  cup  or  corona  of  a  primrose 
or  lemon-yellow  hue.  As  Mr.  Smith,  in  his 
note  accompanying  the  flowers,  pointed  out  to 
me,  this  variety  varies  from  nearly  typical 
Grand  Monarque  (N.  Tazetta  floribundus)  on 
the  one  hand  to  Scilly  White  on  the  other,  and 
it  is  evidently  the  short-styled  N.  Tazetta 
citrinus  of  Haworth.  N.  Soleil  d'Or  is  also 
naturalised  on  the  mount,  where  it  begins  to 
flower  in  sunny  positions  at  Christmas  time, 
and  of  this  there  are  two  or  three  forms  paler 
in  colour  and  later  in  blooming  amongst  those 
sent,  which  are  probably  due  to  its  having 
seeded  from  time  to  time.  One  very  distinct 
form  of  N.  Tazetta  sent  had  four  flowered 
scapes  of  white  flowers  with  very  wide  and 
longish  cups.  The  very  broad  perianth  lobes 
are  short,  exceeding  the  cup  only  by  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  so.  There  were  also  two  or  three 
scapes  of  a  very  dwarf  and  pretty  little  white 
N.  Tazetta  with  starry  flowers  and  small 
orange-yellow  cups,  closely  resembling  N. 
Tazetta  var.  canaliculatus,  but  its  perianth 
lobes  do  not  reflex  quite  so  much  as  they  do  in 
that  kind. 
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Amongst  other  varieties  sent  were  forms  of 
N.  iutennc'dius,  willi  smooth  scapes  ami  Jon- 
quil-like leaves  and  Howers.  In  the  same  batch 
were  two  tlowirs  of  a  pale  single  yellow  Daffo- 
dil somewhat  intermediate  in  size,  form,  and 
colour  between  the  common  wild  English  Daffo- 
dil and  N.  princeps.  This  variety  seems  very 
common  in  Cornwall,  whence  the  late  Mr. 
Tyerman  .sent  me  bulbs  and  iloweis  many 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  Corni.sh  bel- 
low Daffodil.  So  far  as  we  know,  there 
are  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  Narcissi  esta- 
blished on  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  of  these, 
alter  the  yellow  Daffodil,  the  oldest  are  various 
forms  of  N.  Tazetta,  such  as  N.  T.  aureus 
(Soleil  d'Or).  N.  T.  floribundus  (Gran<l 
Monarque),  N.  T.  Scilly  White,  and  N.  T. 
citriLus,  which  to  all  appearance  is  intermediate 
between  the  two  last-named  kinds.  N.  poeti- 
CU8  is  also  there  no  doubt,  and  its  presence 
along  with  late  white  Tazetta  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  very  distinct  2-4  flowered  type 
of  N.  biflorus  1  saw  there  in  such  luxuriance  in 
April  last. 

This  castle  and  chapel-crowned  little  island 
is  about  2u0  feet  high,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  20  acres.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
focus  spot  of  early  Briti.sh  trade,  and  many 
of  the  very  earliest  exotic  products  ever  brought 
to  our  country  must  have  been  landed  with 
the  Phceiiician  and  other  early  traders  on 
the  Cornish  coast.  In  this  way  no  doubt  the 
Narcissi  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  found 
their  way  into  England,  luckily  finding  a  cli- 
mate that  suited  them  almost,  or  quite,  as  well 
as  their  own.  The  earliest  use  of  the  bulbs  of 
these  plants  was  a  medicinal  one,  but  doulitless 
amongst  early  visitors  to  our  Cornish  shores 
were  many  who  could  appreciate  floral  beauty, 
and  this  certainly  would  be  the  case  when  the 
Benedictines  established  themselves  on  the 
island  long  before  the  Conquest,  since  Edward 
the  Confessor  endowed  their  priory  as  early  as 
1044,  and  it  had  no  doubt  existed  long  before 
that  date.  <  >n  this  one  green  spot,  with  its  ex- 
quisite climate  and  its  sacred  or  "giant's  well," 
were  collected  all  the  forces  of  ancient  civilisa- 
tion. The  earliest  of  voyagers  and  traders,  the 
early  religious  missionaries,  and  the  Jews 
were  no  doubt  more  or  less  attracted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  then  valuable  mining  monopoly 
in  Cornish  tin,  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  Narcissi  of  Southern  Europe  having  here 
been  first  introduced  and  naturalised  on  our 
shores.  And  the  fact  that  the  Narcissi  luxu- 
riated so  well  and  flowered  so  early  on  this 
sunny  islet  has  had  a  great  economic  result,  for 
it  was  observations  made  here  as  to  their  growth 
and  early  blossoming  that  led  to  these  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  early  year  being  introduced  still 
further  west,  viz  ,  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  where 
they  now  really  form  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  trade.  F.  W.  Bukbihge. 


from  nouriehinp,  the  roots  need  protection  from  (  all  over  the  place,  and  the  extreme  mildness  of  the 
frost,  but  that  the  majority  of  herbaceous  subjects  winter  being  so  favourable  to  the  little  self  sovra 
will  stand  a  lot  of  frost  unm  jured  is  proved  by  the  tufts,  it  has  been  in  bloom  nearly  the  whole  winter, 
absence  of  protecting  material  in  the  e.\ tensive  and  is  very  pretty  in  many  posiiions.  Last  year  a 
beds  of  trade  growers.  Where,  however,  a  covering  row  of  it  was  dibbled  thickly  among  the  burr 
is  needed,  let  it  coneist  of  rough  leaf   mould  or    stones  forming  the  edging  of  a  walk   in   front  of 


similar  material. — J.  C. 


IRIS    STYLOSA   ALBA. 


my  cottage.  These  eventually  seeded  and  grew 
all  over  the  walk,  and  were  left  undisturbed.  This 
has  been  in  scant  bloom  all  the  winter,  but  for  the 
past  six  weeks  has  been  a  veritable  sheet  of  pale 
lavender,  and,  if  possible,  increasing  in  profusion 


If  we   accept  the  meteorologist's  definition  of   ^^^   ^^^^         with'  the   lengthening"  and   warmer 

winter,  December  to  February,  Ins  stylosa  alba    j._. f,., ,„  ,__  ,^.  :_j..? ,„  i,„„„ 

may  certainly  be  classed  as  a  winter-flowering 
plant,  as  it  has  been  continually  in  bloom  during 
December,  January,  and  February,  and  is  even 
at  the  present  moment  not  without  a  flower  or 
two.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  outdoor 
Irids.  The  flowers  when  expanded  are  each  about 
3  inches  across,  pure  white  in  colour,  with  the 
exception  of  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  outer  segments,  which  gradually 
deepens  in  colour  towards  the  base  of  the  claw. 
Iris  stylosa  being  a  native  of  Algiers,  and  even 
in  that  sunny  land  selecting  sunny  positions  in 
which  to  grow,  its  proclivities  must  is  far  as 


Mulching  herbaceous  borders.  — An  error 
most  commonly  committed  by  those  having  charge 
of  herbaceous  borders  in  private  places  consists  in 
applying  a  heavy  mulch  of  rotten  farmyard  manure 
in  Movember  or  December,  utterly  regaidless  of 
the  different  varieties  of  plants  tlie  border  con- 
tains. This  practice  is  responsible  for  much 
damage  and  frequent  deaths  amongst  the  more 
tender  rooted  subjects,  especially  if  the  winter 
should  be  very  severe.  The  mulcli  becomes  first 
saturated,  then  frozen,  destroying  the  delicate 
fibrous  roots,  or  so  paralysing  them,  that  a  weak 
growth  is  the  result  the  following  season.  In 
many  casts  allowing  the  stools  to  go  quite  unpro- 
tected, or  covering  them  with  leaf-mould  instead 
of  manure,  would  be  much  better,  lifting  every 
two  or  three  years  and  supplying  fresh  rich  soil  in 
epiing  for  root  nourishment  even  if  division  is  not 
necessary.     Many  entertain  the  idea  that,  apart 


days,  repaying  amply  for  the  indulgence  in  keep- 
ing hoe  and  rake  away  from  it.  This  is  the 
finest  carpet  of  lonopsidium  I  have  ever  seen  and 
the  largest  in  extent,  and  it  is  admired  by  all  who- 
eee  it.— J.  R. 

Perezia  sonchifolia.  — An  exceedingly  pretty 

and   free  flowering  half-hardy  annual  or  biennial 

bearing  the  above  name  is  described  and  figured 

in  the  number  of  the  Paris  /.'<  rm  Borlicok  for  16th 

inst.    It,  I  think,  will  be  (]Uite  an  acquisition  to  our 

summer   gardens.      It   has    very   deeply-toothed, 

almost  thorny-looking  foliage,  and  bears  branching 

bunches  of  medium-sized  double  white  flowers, 

with  a  faint  yellow  centre  at  first,  which  almost 

disappears  asthe  flowerreaches 

its  full  expansion.  The  flowers 

somewhat  resemble    those    of 

the  Fair  Maids  of  France,  or 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius  ple- 

nus.     This   plant   is    said    to 

be  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  wa& 

introduced  into  cultivation  by 

seed     by    Monsieur    Edouard 

Andri?.— W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

A  plague  of  worms. — My 
garden  has  during  the  past 
eight  years  been  supplied  with 
plants  from  all  quarters.  I 
am  extremely  gratified  with 
the  result  in  the  way  of  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  plants, 
which  interest  my  friends  and 
supply  flowers  the  whole 
year  round.  Being  now  full, 
1  am  inclined  to  be  satisfied 
as  well  as  gratified,  but  one 
regret  bars  my  contentment 
—  It  is  associated  with  the 
loss  of  many  hundreds  of 
plants  whose  life  history  I  had 
learned,  and  upon  whose  wel- 
fare I  have  bestowed  a  vast 
amount  of  care.  My  garden 
is  composed  of  3  feet  of  rotted 
turf,  and,  having  been  ill- 
cultivated  for  some  years  be- 
fore 1  took  to  it,  is  full  of 
grubs  and  vermin  of  all  sorts. 

possible  besludied^     L^ire^in^ftTs^ford^t^  an'd   ^^.^ri^^'Z.:^.°l^^'^ 
greedy  plant,  and  at  Glasnevin  it    s  found  to  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^k  ^^^^^^      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^ 

thrive  best  in   rather  poor  and  shallow  soil  at ,  ^^^  extraordinary   number  of    earthworms  that 
the  base  of  a  wall,  where  its  roots  a,re  contine^d  ]  j^jj.^j,j^  ^[jg  ground  and  come  down  to  the  reck 


The  white  Algerian  Iris  {his  stylosa  alha).     From  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Olasnevin,  Dublin. 


ground 


pests, 


and  where  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.     It    |jjargins.     I  "can   deal   with  all  the  other   ^ 

also  grows  well  planted  close  to  an  old  Thorn  j^^^^  these  so  honeycomb  the  ground,  turn  up 
hedge,  where  its  roots  get  mixed  up  with  those  ^y^^-^j.  gou,.  casts  and  drag  in  the  tender  growths, 
of  the  Thorns,  and  where  the  soil  is  on  the  dry  ,  that  I  have  had  to  cease  wasting  care  and  money 
side.  In  such  positions  it  flowers  freely  and  j  on  whole  classes  of  diminutive  plants  which  I 
requires  no  i.rotection.  In  broken  weather  the  I  sadly  miss.  The  worms  are  caught  as  they  hang 
flowers   should    be   gathered    before   they 


fully  expanded.  Of  the  other  varieties  of  Iris 
stylosa,  I.  s.  purpurea  and  I.  s.  speciosa  are 
distinct  and  beautiful.  F.  "W.  Moore. 

Glasncrin. 


over  the  rocks  at  night,  limed,  or  shaken  to  the 
surface  with  a  fork  ;  but  though  a  neighbour  who 
fishes  has  had  half  a  gallon  at  a  time,  they  beat 
mo.  May  I  apiieal  to  your  readers  for  assistance  t 
1  think  there  must  be  chemicals  that  would  poison 
worms  without  injuring  tender  plants,  but  1  never 
see  any  note  on  the  point.— Dtdley  Docker, 
Kimj's  Xorlon. 

Stokesia    cyanea.— Those  of  the   readers  oi 
The  G.\kiii:n  who  are  interested  in  this  too  rarely 


loncposidium  acaule.-  What  a  perfect  little  ' 
gem    this   is   for   planting   on   rocks  and  among 
stones.     I  annually  plant  and  sow  it  extensively 

here  in  such  positions,  and  the  sheets  of  delicate    ,,      .     ,  .u   »   •»       „„  .. 

little  blooms  are  very  chaste,  so  much  so,  that  the  i  seen  composite  may  like  to  know  that  it  may  at 
Yankee  name  for  it  •'  Diamond  Flower  '■  does  not ,  the  present  time  be  increased  from  root  cuttings 
Last  summer  it  bloomed,  I  !  with  perfect  ease.     The  curious  loimation  of  the 

'   the  tufted 


seem  inappropriate. 


think,  mo.e  freely  than  usual,  ard  owing  to  the  root-stock  cr  what  s  '°"'<^,  ""'';'• 'J'^\'""^? 
favourable  season  it  ripened  anenormousquantityl  manner  of  the  growth  on  the  icotstock  itselt, 
cf  seed,  which  was  blown  about  and   germinated    renders  it  dithcult  of  mcrea-ety  aeanscf  division. 
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therefore,  root  cuttings  and  seeds  are  the  only 
methods  of  increaEe.  The  former  of  these,  as  I 
have  said,  is  quite  easy,  and  it  is  also  quick  in 
results  and  certain.  The  peculiar  blue  of  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  and  the  late  season  of  its 
flowering  render  it  a  desirable  subject  in  the  late 
autumn  months.  Too  often  in  northern  districts 
it  does  not  e.Npand  its  flowers  in  the  border,  and 
■will  need  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  cold  house 
or  winter  garden.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  it  would 
prove  quite  an  acceptable  plant  so  late  in  the  year, 
even  it  grown  in  the  open  in  pots  through  the 
summer.  Where  pot  plants  exist,  one  may  be 
knocked  out  and  the  long  white  roots  detached 
and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  IJ  inches.  These 
lengths  of  root  may  then  be  placed  half  an  inch 
apart  around  the  inside  of  some  medium-sized 
pot,  so  that  the  top  may  just  be  level  with  the  rim 
and  the  soil  slightly  below.  Rather  sandy  soil 
should  be  used  about  the  roots,  and  if  the  pots  can 
be  plunged  in  gentle  bottom-heat  the  growths 
will  start  more  readily.  Heat  of  this  kind  is  not 
absolutely  essential,  though  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  for  those  species  of  plants  that  do  not  ex- 
hibit growth  buds  naturally  on  the  roots,  and  the 
above  plant  is  among  this  number. — E.  J. 


DISAPPOINTING  LILIES. 

"  H.  P."  deserves  the  thanks  of  Lily  growers  for 
his  interesting  remarks  on  these  at  p.  190.  It  is 
often  said  we  learn  as  much  or  more  by  our 
failures  as  by  our  successes.  This  being  no  doubt 
very  often  the  case,  our  horticultural  literature  is 
apt  to  suffer  loss  through  the  scant  records  of  our 
failures.  It  is  some  years  since  my  experience  of 
the  double  Madonna  Lily  induced  me  to  write  it 
down  as  a  comparatively  worthless  pretender. 
Not  finding  out  for  years  that  other  growers,  such 
as  "  H.  P.,"  had  also  found  it  almost  worthless,  I 
hesitated  to  condemn  it  or  question  its  relation- 
ship with  the  beautiful  L.  candidum,  excepting  in 
the  monstrosity  (monstrosum)  that  renders  it 
almost  wholly  useless  for  decoration. 

My  experience  with  several  others  has  been  very 
much  that  of  "  H.  P.,"  but  the  Lily  that  dis- 
appointed me  most  was  Lilium  auratum.  This 
was  probably  because  that  having  been  successful 
in  growing  it  in  pots,  I  tried  several  hundreds 
in  the  open  air.  The  circumstances  seemed  most 
favourable;  the  soil,  a  light  Iram  from  IS  inches 
to  2  feet  deep,  dressed  with  well  rotted  hotbed 
manure,  which  grew  one  of  the  finest  lines 
of  the  white  Madonna  Lily  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  was  thought  a  row  of  the  golden  Lily  from 
30  inches  to  a  yard  behind  the  white  would  add 
a  new  splendour,  if  not  fragrance,  to  the  Lily 
border.  A  good  dressing  of  leaf-mould  and  peat 
was  added  to  and  well  mixed  with  the  loam  at 
planting,  which  was  early  in  November.  The 
bulbs  were  planted  about  6  inches  deep,  and  very 
few — hardly  a  tithe  of  them — ever  made  their 
appearance.  Riper  experience  suggested  that 
po-sibly  this  sweeping  failure  had  its  origin  in  the 
far  East  rather  than  in  any  error  of  home  treat- 
ment or  culture.  The  bulbs  were  probably  lifted  be- 
fore they  were  ripe,  toarrivein  October,  as  they  must 
have  done.  The  bulbs  were,  however,  purchased 
from  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  bulb 
merchants,  and  the  bulbs  were  fairly  plump  and 
heavy  for  their  size.  Since  then  I  have  tried 
L.  auratum  several  times  and  with  better  success, 
but  it  still  leaves  the  main  and  first  impression 
of  a  disappointing  Lily  in  the  open  air.  In  various 
directions  I  have  met  with  nice  groups.  Nearly 
all  the  best  of  these  have  been  either  spring- 
planted  or  English-grown  bulbs,  or  both.  Of 
course,  the  late  arrivals  of  bulbs  are  likely  to  be 
riper  before  lifting,  which  no  doubt  favours  their 
future  longevity  and  free  flowering.  Heat  and  par- 
tial shade  also  seem  to  benefit  this  and  other 
Lilies,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  excess — 
adhesiveness  of  the  loam,  which  suited  the  com- 
mon white  Lily  so  well— did  not  contribute  to  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  golden-rayed  variety 
by  its  side.  Certain  it  is  that  most  Lilies  seem 
to  thrive  well  in  beds  of  Roses,  Rhododendrons. 
and  Azileas,  provided  the  shrubs  are  not  planted 


too  thickly  or  allowed  to  grow  too  tall.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  shelter  of  such  shrubs  if  not  over- 
done seems  grateful  to  the  Lilies,  while  hardly 
lowering  their  glow  of  colour  or  grace  of  beauty. 
One  sometimes  enters  some  Lily  grower's  grounds 
or  private  or  public  garden  and  sees  masses  of 
those  Lilies  that  have  disappointed  us  displaying 
all  their  charms  in  the  highest  [lerfection,  and 
promising  to  repeat  their  beauty  through  a  series 
of  years.  The  lesson  seems  to  be  that  very  few 
of  us  as  yet  know  anything  about  our  popular  or 
unpopular  Lilies.  D.  T.  F. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  E.  Burrell  under  the  above 
heading  in  The  Garden  of  March  7  are  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  those  readers  whose  aim  it  is 
to  produce  the  best  possible  effect  in  the  flower 
garden.  Most  heartily  do  I  support  him  in  his 
substitution  of  the  Tufted  Pansy  for  the  other 
tender  subjects  which  he  names  as  the  former 
occupants  of  the  long,  narrow  borders.  With  a 
selection  from  the  comprehensive  lists  that  moi(t 
hardy  plant  nuiserymen  send  out,  or,  failing  this, 
from  those  issued  by  specialists,  there  should  be 
very  little  difBculty  in  suiting  the  taste  of  the 
most  fastidious.  The  example  thus  set  might  with 
advantage  be  copied  by  many,  who  would  in  this 
way  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  from  April 
until  the  autumn  is  well  advanced  a  fine  display 
of  this  charming  flower.  The  Tufted  Pansy 
should  be  a  more  popular  flower,  as  it  so  admir- 
ably meets  the  needs  of  all.  The  exceptionally 
mild  winter  has  developed  plants  of  large  size, 
and  because  of  this  the  season  of  bloom  should  be 
all  the  earlier.  During  the  latter  part  of  last  July 
I  put  in  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  some  of  the  best  sorts, 
and  these  were  planted  out  in  the  first  week  of 
October.  Each  plant  had  a  square  foot  of  space 
allowed  it,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  progress  be 
continued,  before  the  spring  is  far  advanced  they 
will  be  overcrowded.  Blue  Gown  is  in  good  con- 
dition, the  plants  in  many  instances  being  5  inches 
through,  whilst  Lemon  Queen,  Archie  Grant, 
Ethel  Hancock,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon  and  William 
Niel  are  the  finest  pieces  I  have  yet  had  so  early 
in  the  spring.  Of  the  fancy  type  of  flower,  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Gordon  is  far  pteferable  to  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
the  blossoms  of  the  former  being  much  larger  and 
the  habit  better.  As  a  yellow  sort.  Ardwell  Gem 
appeals  to  me  strongly,  its  habit  being  all  that 
one  could  desire,  while  it  is  a  most  continuous 
bloomer.  The  colour  is  lighter  than  that  of 
Bullion,  but  the  constitution  of  the  latter  is  not 
nearly  so  good.  One  very  u.sfful  feature  of 
Bullion  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  come  into 
bloom,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  last  to  finish.  The 
hot  weather  during  the  summer  is  certainly  dis- 
liked by  it,  and  unless  its  position  is  fairly  well 
screened  during  the  hot  sunshine,  I  have  generally 
found  it  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  Ardwell 
Gem  with  me  succeeds  in  any  position. 

The  Violetta  type  is  not  so  vigorous  as  the 
large-flowered  sorts,  and  the  only  way  to  ob- 
tain satisfactory  results  and  fine  large  clumps  is 
to  let  the  Dl^nts  remain  in  the  same  position  for 
two  years  :  I  believe  this  is  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Stuart,  the  raiser  of  the  original  of  this  type. 
Last  spring  I  raised  about  100  seedlings  of  the 
Violetta  type.  These  commenced  to  flower 
during  June  and  continued  on  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  At  this  time  all  the  old  growths  were 
cut  back  and  the  new  growths  slightly  thinned, 
in  this  way  providing  cuttings  for  increasing  the 
variety.  Each  plant  was  carefully  mulched  with 
rotten  manure  .and  left  in  that  position  until  the 
present  date.  Now  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  typical  tufts,  many  of  them  being  quite 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  giving  promise  of  a  rich 
display  by  and  bye. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  E.  Burrell  so 
strongly  supporting  my  suggestion  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  National  Pansy  Society  being  formed, 
the  preservation  cf  the  true  tufted  type  should 
be  insisted  upon.  This  could  to  some  extent  he 
ensured  by  the  society  when  certificating  a  new 
variety,  stating  whether  it  was  certificated  .'sa 


bedding  sort  or  purely  as  an  exhibition  variety. 
A  plant  of  all  bedding  sorts  should  be  submitted 
to  the  society  for  them  to  determine  whether 
it  was  sufficiently  tufted  or  not.  It  should 
also  be  the  duty  of  such  a  society  to  classify 
existing  varieties  under  some  such  headings  as 
the  following  :  Large-flowered  exhibition  varie- 
ties ;  large-flowered  bedding  varieties ;  and 
Violetta  or  miniature  varieties.  If  this  were 
cinied  out  and  a  list  printed  from  time  to 
time,  such  classification  would  be  of  much 
service  and  highly  appreciated  by  all  interested. 
At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  London  Pansy  and 
Violet  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  presi- 
dent offered  for  competition  some  useful  prizes 
for  a  basket  of  rayless  varieties,  growing  plants 
(selfs),  basket  not  to  exceed  3  feet  in  diameter, 
and  four  or  five  entries  were  received.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  very  fine  basket  of  plants 
sent  by  a  Lancashire  firm.  The  plants  were  freely 
flowered,  beautifully  tufted,  and  a  fair  range  of 
colour  was  seen.  Most  of  them  appeared  to  be 
of  the  Sylvia  typo,  which  is  a  flower  of  medium 
size,  but  of  a  most  desirable  habit.  Had  some  of 
the  recognised  exhibition  varieties  been  placed 
alongside,  with  their  long,  straggling,  and  elon- 
gated growths,  the  value  of  the  former  type  of 
plant  would  have  stood  out  all  the  more  promi- 
nently. To  describe  some  of  the  large  exhibition 
varieties  as  Tufted  Pansies  is  quite  a  misnomer, 
and  I  suggest  that  some  other  descriptive  name 
should  be  given  them.  One  glaring  instance  is 
that  of  a  variety  named  Craigi.  The  flower  is 
one  of  the  very  best  both  in  form  and  colour,  but 
the  habit  is  of  the  most  straggling  description. 
There  are  many  similar  instances,  and  this  seems 
to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  classification  of  the 
difJerent  varieties.     Then  as  to 

Fixity  of  Colour. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  climatic  conditions 
in  the  south  do  not  suit  the  Tufted  Pansy  so  well 
as  is  the  case  with  the  northern  growers,  and  to 
satisfy  everyone  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
proper  trial  in  the  two  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Otherwise  if  the  trial  of  varieties  was  only 
conducted  in  the  north  and  the  result  of  such 
trial  made  known  in  the  south,  and  then  acted 
upon,  the  ultimate  result  might  perhaps  prove 
misleading.  In  the  development  of  the  Tufted 
Pansy  there  is  no  doubt  that  greater  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  varieties  for  cross  ferti- 
lising. The  raiser  of  new  sorts  should  avoid  the 
use  of  such  varieties  as  Gipsy  Queen,  Dawn  of 
Day,  and  similar  ones,  each  of  which  varies  as 
much  as  does  the  weather  in  this  country.  No 
better  selection  of  a  yellow  flower  could  be  chosen 
than  A.  J.  Rowberry.  Some  of  the  new  blue 
flowers,  which  had  Blue  Gown  as  the  parentage, 
have  already  given  us  deeper  shades  of  colouring. 

Anent  the  formation  of  a  National  Pansy  So- 
ciety, Mr.  H.  A.  Need's  letter  in  a  recent  issue 
heartily  supports  the  idea,  and  he  is  quite  right 
in  stating  that  a  vast  section  of  the  public  have 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Tufted  Pansy.  The 
garden  to  which  he  refers  I  have  seen,  and  a 
finer  lot  of  plants  and  flowers  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find. 

A  meeting  of  the  defunct  London  Pansy  and 
Violet  Society  has  recently  been  held,  and  after 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  old  society,  it 
was  decided  to  form  a  National  Viola  Society, 
the  aim  of  the  society  being  to  popularise  the 
Tufted  Pansy  chiefly,  at  the  same  time,  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  recognise  other  forms  of  the 
genus  Viola.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  Grove 
Crescent,  South  Woodford,  Essex,  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  honorary  secretary,  and  all  in- 
terested in  the  new  society  would  do  well  to  com- 
municate with  him.  A  Grower. 


Iris  orehioides. — Among  the  dwarf  bulbous 
and  tuberous  species  this  one  should  always  be 
grown  for  its  distinct  colour,  as  well  ss  its 
early  flowering.  When  fully  established  it  will 
attain  to  9  inches  or  more  hiyh.  The  golden  yel- 
low blossoms  are  very  striking.  Another  early 
species  of  dwaifer  growth  is  I.  pereici,  a  really 
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lovely  little  Irid  when  grown  in  pots,  so  that  it 
may  be  protected  from  wind  and  storm,  which 
quickly  mar  the  beauty  of  these  very  dwarf  kinds. 
In  the  latter  kind  there  is  a  wonderful  combina- 
tion of  colour  :  white,  suflfueed  pale  blue,  with 
purple  and  gold  blotches. — E.  J. 

Propagating  herbaceous  Phloxes.— The 
various  methods  described  in  the  pages  of  The 
(lAKi)EN  recently  all  tend  to  show  collectively  how 
very  easy  and  simple  as  well  as  accommodating 
these  Phloxes  really  are.  They  are  a  glorious 
race  of  plants  undoubtedly,  and  being  so  easily 
raised  should  be  seen  much  better  grown  gene- 
rally in  gardens.  I  note,  however,  that  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson  while  admitting  he  has  "  practically  no  ex- 
perience of  autumn  propagation,"  virtually  con- 
demns the  latter  by  bis  remark  "  if  thousands  are 
required,  I  unhesitatingly  say  that  spring  is  the 
best  time  for  putting  in  the  cuttings."  As  a  fact, 
it  is  this  very  thing,  "  requiring  thoufands,"  that 
has  caused  me  repeatedly  to  take  advantage  not 
only  of  autumn  and  spring  cuttings,  but  of  winter 
root  cuttings    also.     Mr.   Cuthbertson    says    he 


with  too  free  a  hand.  Reduced  to  fine  particles 
as  above,  I  have  employed  manure  for  such  things 
as  Saxifraga  Burseriana  and  many  others  of  like 
stature,  also  alpine  Ranunculi,  and  other  things 
with  good  results.  By  the  "black  rotten  spots  ' 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  there  was  evi- 
dently a  fungoid  poisoning  of  the  roots,  due  in  all 
probability  to  contact  with  small  fatty  clots  of 
manure,  and  "J.  M."  acted  wisely  in  ridding  the 
plants  of  it  in  the  way  stated.— E.  J. 


POLYGONUM   CUSPIDATUM. 

Thi.s  Knotweed,  although  an  exceediDgly  beau- 
tiful object  during  its  blooming  period,  and 
also  by  no  means  unoruamental  in  the  autumn 
when  its  leaves  turn  colour,  though  in  this 
latter  respect  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  P. 
sachalinense,  should  not  be  planted  elsewhere 
than  in  the  wild  garden,  it  being  of  rampant 
growth  and  as  difficult  of  eradication  when  once 
established  as  is  Cult's-foot.     If,  however,  space 


and  allied  forms.  The  chaste  and  delicate  forms 
and  the  graceful  pendent  cups  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  when  well  grown,  and  they  are  certainly 
worth  a  lot  of  care  to  get  them  to  perfection. 

Scopolia  Hladnickiana.  —This  singular-look- 
ing plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Paul  at  the  early 
March  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  in  the  manner 
and  general  appearance  of  its  Powers  at  this  early 
date  is  quite  alone.  The  bell-shaped  blossoms  are 
I  of  a  pale  yellow  and  seem  to  emerge,  so  to  speak, 
1  from  miniature  Symphytum-like  leaves.  S.  caroio- 
lica  is  a  well-known  species  of  this  little  genus  of 
solanaceous  plants,  with  red  and  yellow  blossoms,, 
but  the  subject  of  this  note  is  quite  distinct.  The 
plant  as  shown  was  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  high. 


NOTES  FROM  ALMONDSBURY. 
Heimtic.vs  are  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  all 
the  spring  flowers.  Mine  embrace  nearly  every 
shade  of  blue,  pink,  and  white,  and  they  have 
been  in  full  bloom  for  more  than  eight  weeks.  I 
have  them  in    various   situations,   but    provided 


The  Giant  Enoticeecl  {Polygonum  cuspidatum).     From  a  photograph  sejit  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Lamcombe  House,  Torquay. 


"  does  not  know  where  the  cuttings  could  be 
got."  This  I  clearly  explained  in  a  previous  note. 
My  experience  of  the  autumn  cutting  is  that  I 
get  two  to  four  shoots,  with  the  plants  ready  for 
their  permanent  place  in  the  border,  by  the 
month  of  February  ensuing,  or  if  cuttings  are  in- 
serted very  early  in  autumn  they  may  be  planted 
out  as  soon  as  rooted.  But  if  I  wanted  spikes  for 
exhibition  merely  I  would  possibly  limit  the 
number  of  growths. — E.  J. 

Manure  for  Platycodons. — I  could  readily 
understand  the  partial  failure  of  "J.  M.'s"  plants 
if  the  manure  had  been  used  in  undue  proportion 
or  if  of  a  very  fatty  nature.  The  manure  I  have 
used  for  such  things  has  always  been  more  of  a 
fine  dry,  pulverised  character,  and  of  such  I  have 
endeavoured  always  to  keep  a  little  in  hand, 
generally  three  or  four  years  eld,  under  the  pot- 
ting bench.  In  this  state  I  pass  it  through  a  fine 
sieve,  so  that  no  plant  receives  an  undue  propor- 
tion, and  have  employed  it  not  only  for  the  above, 
but  for  many  of  the  more  delicate  alpines  with 
much  success.  I  have  never  had  an  experience 
similar  to  that  recorded  at  p.  190  of  The  Garden, 
and  should  consider  the  manure  had  been  used 


can  be  afforded  it  where  it  may  flourish  undis- 
turbed without  usurping  the  territory  of  other 
less  predatory  neighbours,  it  will  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  mouths  form  an  effective 
picture  and  will  group  well  with  its  surroundings. 
The  accompanying  illustration  depicts  a  por- 
tion of  a  clump  18  feet  in  length  and  over  7  feet 
in  height,  which  is  growing  in  an  open  glade 
on  the  margin  of  a  small  tree- encircled  lake.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  huge  tufts  of  Pampas 
Grass  bear  aloft  their  tall  plumes,  and  in  the 
shaded  groves  near  by,  the  Lady  Fern.«,  revelling 
in  the  moisture  and  the  rich  soil,  assume  giant 
proportions.  On  the  slope  above  the  Polygonum 
is  a  tine  Benthamia  fragifera,  and  what  was  once 
a  large  specimen  of  Escallonia  montevidensis,  is 
making  a  fresh  start  in  life  after  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  a  year  ago.  S.  \Y.  F. 


Narcissus    triandrus    albus.— Few  of    the 

very  earlie.»t  of  spring  bulbous  plants  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  fine  things  we  usually  grow  in  pots 
and  frames,  can  equal  the  choicer  Narcissi  of  this 


they  have  a  deep  loam  the  situation  does  not  seem 
to  matter  much.  Nearly  all  lose  .ill  their  leaves, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  this  matters  much.  As  I  have 
raised  about  800  seedlings,  the  first  time  I  have 
succeeded,  a  word  as  to  sowing  may  be  useful. 
Sow  as  soon  as  ripe  in  May  or  June,  and  cover  with 
a  slate  pressed  down  on  the  surface.  Sow  in  sand 
and  road  grit,  and  do  not  move  the  slate  till  Novem- 
ber. I  think  every  seed  has  germinated  under 
this  treatment  and  the  seedlings  now  are  strong 
enough  to  move.  I  have  moved  all  I  can  into 
deep  boxes  and  half  buried  them  in  coal  ashes 
under  a  north  wall.  How  wonderfully  forward  all 
plants  and  shrubs  are  !  Pyrus  japonica,  large 
standard  trees  are  nearly  over  :  the  Almond  and 
Prunus  Pissardi  are  in  full  bloom  ;  Apricots  nearly 
finished.  My  Pears  are  very  full  of  bud,  and  also 
the  Plums.  Eremurus  robustus  nobilis,  which  I 
have  had  four  years  without  a  bloom,  has  thrown 
up  two  strong  growths  ;  both  look  to  me  like 
blooming.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  flowers  will  be 
in  season  for  Easter.  Surely  all  the  Primroses  and 
Daffodils  will  be  over,  and  as  for  Primroses  on 
April  19,  they  will  be  very  scarce.  Iris  fimbriata 
is  in  bloom  ;  severe  neglect  seems  the  best  treat- 
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ment  for  this  plant.  Tree  Pieonies  have  suffered 
terribly.  VVe  had  one  or  two  sharp  frosts  and  all 
mine  that  were  at  all  sheltered  have  lost  their 
buds.  Indeed,  I  have  one  very  large  plant  that 
has  never  perfected  a  bloom  ;  it  flourishes  greatly 
on  a  bank  facing  north,  but  a  Rose  in  front  of  it — 
the  Cherokee,  I  think— has  grown  into  such  an  im- 
mense bush,  that  the  P;eony  gets  too  forward  and 
suffers  accordingly.  In  the  heavy  marsh  land  be- 
low my  house,  with  water  very  near  the  surface — a 
heavy  clay  that  bakes  hard  in  summer — the  white 
Lily  flourishes.  I  find  some  Bristol  nurserymen 
are  sending  Lilies  for  a  year  to  the  marsh  gardens 
previous  to  forcing ;  indeed,  the  only  fine  clump 
I  have  in  my  garden  ia  one  I  got  from  a  mart h 
garden  ;  it  had  been  dug  up  and  nearly  dried  off 
when  I  begged  it.  Does  not  this  Lily  seem  to  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  water  when  making  its 
growth  and  blooming?  Anywhere  in  these  marsh 
gardens  water  can  be  found  by  digging  2  feet 
down.  I  may  say  that  the  disease  there  is  un- 
known. I  have  seen  also  magnificent  Gladioli  in 
the  same  soil.  The  garden  in  question  is  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  has  no 
shade  at  alt.  C.  0.  Miles. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
March  24. 
This  meeting  was  again  a  remarkably  fine  one, 
although  not  quite  so  extensive  as  on  the  last  oc- 
casion. Everything  in  season,  however,  was  to 
be  found  well  represented  in  each  of  the  following 
sections. 

Hardy  flowers  from  the  well-known  growers  at 
Tottenham  and  Thames  Ditton  formed  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  hall,  the  Dafl^odils  now 
being  in  strong  force  from  these  and  other  sources. 
A  few  other  choice  things  were  also  shown, 
notably  Tulipa  Eichleri,  Fritillaria  pudica,  a 
charming  dwarf  pale  yellow  species,  as  well  as  a 
few  distinct  hybrid  Dafi'odils  from  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Bngleheart.  A  fine  group  of  Cinerarias  was  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  the  plants 
dwarf  and  compact,  the  colours  very  good, 
bright,  and  effective.  Cyclamens  were  in  strong 
force  from  Hanwell,  the  plants  being  in  profuse 
bloom  and  the  strain  a  very  fine  one.  Zonal 
Geraniums  and  the  new  large  dark  blue  Violet 
Princess  of  Wales  came  from  Swanley,  the 
Violet  in  question  being  a  decided  acquisition,  the 
flowers  borne  on  stout  footstalks  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  The  dwarf  Calla  Little  Gem  from 
Aldenham  was  much  better  than  it  is  usually 
seen.  Amaryllises  came  from  the  well-known  col- 
lections at  Chelsea  and  Cheshunt  and  Olivias  from 
Holloway. 

Orchids  were  again  present  in  large  quanti- 
ties. As  on  the  last  occasion,  the  Dendrobes  in 
great  variety  were  the  most  conspicuous ;  these 
appear  to  be  flowering  in  unusual  profusion  this 
spring.  D.  nobile  nobilius  was  represented  by  a 
vigorous  example  with  flowers  of  fine  size  and 
superb  colour.  D.  Devonianum  was  alpo  shown  in 
fine  form,  one  bulb  alone  being  wreathed  in  its 
lovely  flowers  for  fully  3  feet.  Of  hybrids,  both 
D.  Leechianum  and  D.  Schneiderianum  were 
staged  in  their  best  character,"  and  of  D.  Wardi- 
anum  there  was  a  great  profusion,  with  the  col- 
ouring remarkably  rich.  Another  notable  Orchid, 
and  one  rarely  seen,  was  Anguloa  Watsoniana,  a 
charming  species  with  bold  flowers  of  chaste  col- 
ouring, the  pure  white  being  suffused  with  the 
softest  tint  of  pink.  As  a  great  rarity  in  Odonto- 
glots,  the  Rosslyn  form  of  O.  excellens  should  be 
noted  as  a  specially  fine  one ;  so  also  should  the 
superb  variety  of  O.  crispum  from  The  Dell  collec- 
tion. As  an  example  of  cultural  skill,  the  robust 
spike  of  0.  crispum  from  the  Hazelbourne  collec- 
tion is  worthy  of  special  note,  it  having  no  less 
than  eleven  branches  and  the  greatest  profusion 
of  flower.  The  mixed  groups  of  Orchids,  too,  were 
specially  fine  and  choice. 

At  this  season  there  is  not  so  much  for  the  fruit 
committee  to  investigate,  but  a  few  well-coloured 


and  kept  dishes  of  Apples  were  contributed,  as 
well  as  some  fine  Asparagus,  Broccoli  and  Seakale 
from  Syon  Gardens.  From  this  source,  too,  came 
a  most  comprehensive  exhibit  of  salads  of  all  kinds 
in  season,  bearing  evidence  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  good  culture  in  this  direction. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to 

Odontoglossdm  excellens  (Rosslyn  var.). — 
This  is  the  plant  of  which  Messrs.  Veitch  proved 
the  parents  to  be  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  and 
O.  triumphans.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  0.  ex- 
cellens we  have  seen.  The  sepals  are  yellow, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown  ;  the  petals  yellow, 
with  a  whitish  tint  in  the  centre,  spotted  with 
the  same  colour  as  the  sepals  ;  the  lip  is  white  at 
the  margin,  yellow  in  the  centre,  and  spotted  with 
a  large  reddish  brown  blotch.     From  Mr.  Pitt. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Cattleva  Trian.e  Reine  des  Belges. — A  very 
large  flower,  with  rose  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
broad,  heavily  fringed,  deep  crimson  in  front, 
shading  to  bright  orange-yellow  _in  the  throat. 
From  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

Odontoglossum  ckispum  Eveline, — A  well- 
grown  plant,  carrying  a  spike  of  twelve  flowers. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  lovely  variety,  with  white 
sepals  and  petals,  beautifully  blotched  and  spotted 
with  chocolate-brown  ;  lip  white,  broad,  heavily 
spotted,  as  in  the  petals.     From  Baron  Schrader. 

Odontoglossum  Cokadinei  (Rosefield  var.). — 
A  fine  form,  differing  from  the  type  in  its  superior 
shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  exceptionally  broad, 
yellow,  with  large  brown  spots,  the  lip  being  aleo 
of  the  same  colour.     From  Mr.  Da  B.  Crawshay. 

Odonto(;lossumRuckerianum{  Mason's  variety) 
— A  distinct  form,  with  white,  rose-tinted  sepals 
and  petals,  heavily  spotted  with  brown  ;  lip  white 
at  the  base,  with  a  large  brown  spot  in  the  centre, 
the  upper  part  lemon-yellow.  From  Mr.  H. 
Mason,  Shipley. 

Odontoglossum  Humeanum  excellens.  —  A 
grand  variety  ;  petals  sulphur-yellow,  spotted 
with  brown  at  the  base  ;  the  sepals  dark  brown, 
slightly  barred  with  yellow ;  the  lip  creamy  white. 
Alfo  from  Mr.  H.  Mason. 

DeNDROBIUM      DULCEA     var.      I'ICTURATDM.  —  A 

curious  variety,  with  splashed  sepals  and  petals. 
As  it  is  stated  to  be  constant,  it  should  prove  a 
valuable  and  distinct  variety.  The  lip  is  deep  rose 
in  front,  white  round  the  disc,  whith  is  reddish 
purple.     From  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson. 

Dendrobium  Morrayi.  — a  distinct  hybrid  be- 
tween D.  nobile  and  albo-sanguineum.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pure  white  ;  lip  white,  with  rose- 
purple  disc.  The  bulbs  are  intermediate  in  growth 
between  those  of  the  two  species.  Also  from  Mr. 
Cookson. 

Cattleva  Schrceder.I':  caloglossa. — A  lovely 
variety  with  pale  rose  sepals  and  petals ;  the  lip 
light  rose,  with  a  large  purple  blotcti  in  the  centre 
and  extending  well  into  the  throat.  The  uppar 
lobes  are  bright  yellow.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to 
the  self  coloured  flowers  of  this  species.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  var.  Cooksoni. 
— A  distinct  form  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
heavily  barred  and  spotted  with  brown ;  lip 
heavily  fringed,  yellow  in  front,  with  a  broad 
brown  blotch  in  centre,  the  upper  part  covered 
with  large  yellow  bristles.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 

Cypripedium  hiksutissimum  (Stand  Hall  var.). 
— A  handsome  form  of  this  well-known  species 
which  bore  two  flowers.     From  Mr.  T.  Statter. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  received  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  prominent 
amongst  which  were  some  plants  of  Cymbidium 
eburneo-Lowianum  ;  Dendrobium  atroviolaceum, 
with  four  spikes  ;  D.  aureo-Wardianum,  creamy 
white  sepals  and  petals,  tipped  with  pink,  lip 
creamy  white  in  front,  yellow  in  centre,  with  a 
large  reddish  brown  disc  ;  D.  Virginia,  a  hybrid 
between  D.  japonicum  and  D.  Bensonia?,  with  pure 
white   sepals  and  petals,   lip  white,    with   deep 


maroon  disc ;  D.  .Eneas,  with  five  spikes  of  flowers ; 
some  well-grown  specimen  Oncidium  sarcodes, 
several  forms  of  Cattleja  Triance,  Maxillaria 
Harrisonse  with  six  Sowers,  and  Phakenopais  in 
vaiiety.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co  ,  Clapton,  also 
received  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  lar^e  group, 
consisting  of  Dendrobium  crassinode,  D.  Wardi- 
anum  in  variety,  some  fine  plants  of  Cypripedium 
Argus,  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  Cypripedium  in- 
signe  Lutwycheanum  (a  yellow  form,  with  pro- 
minent blotches  on  the  dorsal  sepal),  some  good 
plants  of  the  hardy  yellow  Cypripedium  pubascns, 
PhaliBnopsis  in  variety,  including  a  bright  rose- 
tinted  P.  Sanderiana,  some  well  grown  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  and  various  form3  of  O.  glorio- 
sum.  Mr.  W.  Bull  was  also  given  a  silver 
Flora  medal  for  a  large  group,  consisting  of  well- 
flowered  Dendrobium  Wardianum  in  variety, 
D.  infundibulum  (a  fine  specimen),  a  good  variety 
of  Oncidium  sarcodes,  several  planes  of  Tricho- 
pilia  suavis,  Cypripedium  Exul  with  six  flowers, 
Miltonia  cruenta,  well  flowered,  several  fine  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Masdevallia  Shuttle- 
worthi,  and  the  distinct  Masdevallia  Schlimi. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  were  awarded  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  well-arranged  group,  pro- 
minent amongst  which  was  a  fine  plant  with 
thirteen  flowers  of  Anguloa  Watsoni,  a  form  of 
A.  uniflora  with  rose-tinted  flowers.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  with  twelve  flowers,  some  good  varieties 
of  Cymbidium  Lowianura  and  Cymbidium  L.  con- 
color,  a  yellow  form  without  the  usual  markings 
on  the  lip,  several  fine  plants  of  Ciulogyne  Dayana, 
Dendrobium  aggregatum,  with  sixteen  of  its 
lovely  jellow  spikes,  and  a  grand  specimen  of 
Zygopetalum  crinitum,  were  also  noteworthy. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hcaton,  Brad- 
ford, received  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  pretty 
group,  consisting  of  a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
Lindeni  with  a  grand  spike  of  its  lovely  yellow 
flowers,  Cypripedium  Mrs.  C.  Canham,  a  grand 
dark  form  of  C.  selligerum  majus,  and  some  well- 
grown  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum.  The  hybrid 
Masdevallia  falcata,  a  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium 
melanophthalmum  (a  distinct  form,  without  any 
tracings  of  the  usual  disc),  and  some  well  grown 
Odontoglossum  Halli  were  also  included. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt.   Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  was 
awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  group  contain- 
ing O.  Wilckeanum  with  nineteen  flowers,  Angrs- 
cum  modestum,  a  fine  specimen,  A.  sesquipedale, 
Trichopilia  suavis  with  five  spikes,  Vanda  anchori- 
fera  with  seven  spikes  of  its  bronzy-tinted  flowers, 
D.    nobile  Cooksoni,   with    several   well-flowered 
plants  of  Miltonia  Roezli  and  M.  R.  alba.     Mr.  F. 
Hardy,  Lyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  sent  one 
of  the  finest  groups  of  Dendrobiums  we  have  seen. 
The  plants  were  large,  well  grown  and  flowering 
freely.     Prominent  amongst  these  were  D.  rubens 
with  three  fine  spikes  of  flower,  D.  Holmesianum, 
a  secondary  hybrid   between  D.  Dominii  and  D. 
Schneiderianum,  the  sepals  and  petals  ro!e,  lip 
rose  at  base,  white  in  centra  with  a  narrow  disc  ; 
D.  nobile  nobilius,  a  grand  specimen,  eleven  bulbs 
of  which  were  in  full  bloom.     In  contrast  to  this 
was  a  fine  plant  of  D.  n.  Amesi;e  with  its  snow 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  dark  maroon  disc. 
Dendrobium  Cybele  nobilius  with  ten  bulbs  full  of 
flower,   D.    Schneiderianum,   a    grand    specimen 
without  the  usual  brown  on  the  lip,  a  distinct 
light  form  of  Cattleya  Schra'deriv  and  the  bold 
Cypripedium  Swainburnei  magnificum  were  note- 
worthy.   A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded.    Mr. 
Panti  Ralli,  Ashtead,  sentPhajus  Manni,  acuiious 
yellow  variety  with  six  flowers  on  the  scjpe.     Mr. 
R.  J.  Measures  sent  a  fine  variety  of  Cypripedium 
Olenus  and  C.    Wottoni,  a  hybrid    batween  C. 
callosum  and  C.  bellatulum.     Mr.  J.  H.  Kitson, 
Clifton,  Bristol,  sent  Odontoglossum   Andersoni- 
anum  (Kitson's  variety),  a  nicely-shaped   flower, 
white,    with    reddish-brown    spots.      Mr.   J.   T. 
Gabriel  sent  Dendrobium   Wardianum  with  an 
enormous    flower,   produced    from   an    imported 
growth.     Sir  T.   Lawrence    sent  cut   flowers    of 
Cattleya  exoniensis  and  some  fine  forms  of  Den- 
drobium Wardianum.    Mr.  Welbore-Ellis  received 
a  cultural  recommendation  for  an  Odontoglossum 
crispum    with   a   large  branching   spike  some   i'> 
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feet  in  length  carrjinij  upwards  of  i-ixty  flowers. 
Mr.  Trac}',  Twickenham,  fhowed  a  fine  Dendro- 
bium  Dovonianum  with  some  hundreds  of  flowers, 
I'hahtnopsis Stuartiana nobilis  and  an  Eria  species 
unnamed.  Mr.  Alex.  Chambers,  Dumfries,  sent  a 
hybrid  Dendrobium  which  appeared  to  be  a  form 
of  D.  Ainsworthi.  Mr.  N.  Cookson  sent  several 
new  hybrid  Dendrobes  ;  prominent  amongst  these 
was  a  well-flowered  plant  of  D.  Leechianum  albes- 
cens, a  pure  white  variety.  Dendrobium  Astrea,  a 
cross  between  D.  luteolum  and  D.  cras&inode,  is  a 
distinct  variety  with  primrose  sepals  and  petals 
tipped  with  pink,  lip  yellow  with  brown  lines  in 
the  centre,  havintr  a  broad  pink  tip  at  the  apex. 
D.  nobile  Arnoldianum,  better  known  as  bur- 
fordense,  difl'ers  from  D.  n.  Cooksoni  in  that  it  has 
the  markings  on  the  two  lower  Eepale  instead  of 
on  the  petals. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  work  of  this  body  was  greater  than  on  the 
previous  occasions  this  year.  First-class  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  to  — 

Deutzia  Lem(ji.\ki.-A  very  dwarf  and  free- 
flowering  variety,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  D. 
gracilis,  but  quite  distinct  from  this  well-known 
species.  D.  Lemoinei  has  more  compact  trusses, 
the  colour  pure  white,  the  small  wood  bearing  a 
profusion  of  flowers.  It  is  evidently  an  acquisition 
as  a  pot  plant.  From  Messrs.  T.  Crijjps  and  Son, 
Tunbndge  Well^.  An  illustration  of  this  was 
given  in  The  Garden  of  October  26,  189"). 

Fritillaicia  I'nDK'A.— a  veiy  dwarf  species 
and  quite  distinct,  with  small  pale  golden  yellow 
flowers.  For  moist  spots  at  the  base  of  roc'kwork 
this  should  prove  to  be  a  desirable  early  spring- 
flowering  plant.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  ap- 
peared in  The  Garden  of  June  22  1878  p  589 
From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  and  Messrs.' 
K.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to — 

Amaryllis  Rosalind.— A  bold  flower  of  the 
finest  form  and  substance,  the  ground  colour 
white,  the  base  of  the  petals  of  a  pale  green 
tint,  the  upper  portion  flaked  and  veined  with 
bright  red.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Amaryllis  Eros.— The  spike  bore  four  fine 
bold  flowers,  the  ground  colour  again  being  white, 
and  quite  pure,  the  feathering  of  pale  red  being 
singularly  effective,  with  no  running  of  the  colour 
This  IS  one  of  the  finest  light  kinds  yet  raised 
i  rom  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Anthurium  Rothschildianum  maximum —A 
superb  form  of  this  variety,  much  more  robust  in 
growth  and  with  spathes  6  inches  in  length  and 
JiT  inches  in  breadth.  The  colouring  is  the  same 
as  in  the  type  ;  the  red,  however,  shades  ofi'more 
gradually  into  the  white,  and  the  form  of  the 
spathes  is  considerably  more  elongated  also  ;  the 
plant  in  question  was  a  superbly  grown  one. 
^rom  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  (Mr.  Bain 
gardener). 

Anthikiom  I'OMiLrM.— a  cross  between  A. 
Rothschildianum  and  a  round  dark-spathed  var. 
of  A.  Scherzerianum,  the  result  being  that  the 
rotund  form  is  retained  as  in  the  latter,  with  the 
marking  of  the  former,  but  not  so  profusely.  The 
growth  is  singularly  dwarf  and  compact,  it  being 
cjuite  a  miniature  variety  and  at  the  same  time  a 
valuable  decorative  plant.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence. 

Bellis  ierennis  The  Bride.— A  very  sturdy 
and  robust  variety  of  the  Daisy,  with  large  and 
full  pure  white  flowers  borne  on  extra  stout 
footstalks— an  ac(|uisition  tohtirdy  jilants.  From 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

TuLirA  Eichi.eri.— A  variety  of  the  Tulip  not 
often  seen,  though  introduced  from  (ieorgia  more 
th.in  twenty  years  back  ;  the  flowers  are  bright 
reddish  crimson,  with  a  dark  maroon  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  inside,  edged  around  with  a  pale 
yellow  border.  This  variety  is  in  the  way  of  T. 
Gesneriana,  but  distinct  from  it.  From  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  put  up 
a  large  and  showy  group  of  well  grown  Cinerarias 
particularly  noteworthy  for  the  size,  form  and 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  some  of  the  lighter  tints 


being  exquisitely   soft    and    pure    (silver    Flora 
medal).     Mr.    T.    Ware,    Hale  Farm    Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  sent  an  extensive  and  representative 
collection   of  herbaceous   and   alpine   flowers,  in- 
cluding the  usual  varieties  of  Daffodil,  the  sweet- 
scented  Daphne  Blagayana,  Lily  of  the  Valley  in 
excellent  form,  a  very  fine  lot  of  Muscari  botryoides 
and  M.  b.  album,  a  number  of  Primulas  in  variety, 
the  lovely  Anemone  blanda,  remarkably  large  and 
clear  flowers  of  Iris  stylosa  marginata,  Fritillaria 
alba,  a  splendid  white  variety;  Adonis  vernalis 
and   Anemone  nemorosa    plena,  a   pretty  double 
white  kind    with   graceful    foliage   (silver   Flora 
medal).     Messrs.  W.  Cutbueh  and  Son,  of  High- 
gate,  staged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  flowering 
plants  backed  with  some  good  Palms.     The  group 
contained   some    fine    Malmaison    Carnations    in 
various  shades  of  pink  and  blush,  a  few  well-col- 
oured Tree  Peonies,  beautiful  plants  of  the  deli- 
ciously   fragrant   Boronias  and    Erica   persoluta 
alba,  E.  candidissima,  K.  Cavendishi  and  E.  Wil- 
moreana,  all  in  first  rate  condition.     This  exhibit 
was  arranged  with  the  good   taste  usually  dis- 
played in  the  groups  staged  by  this  firm  (silver 
Banksian     medal).      Messrs.     John     Peed     and 
Sons,    Roupell    Park    Nurseries,    contributed    a 
group  of  decorative   plants,  rich,  but  somewhat 
heavy  in  effect.      Brilliantly  coloured  Dracaenas 
and  Caladiums   were   conspicuous.      Among  the 
latter    were    good     examples    of    C.    Rajmond 
Lemoinier  and  C.  Prince  of  Wales.     Some  plants 
of    white    Hydrangea    in   full   flower    formed    a 
pleasing    feature,    and    the    Orchids    were    also 
worthy  of  note  (silver  Flora  medal).     Messrs.  T. 
Cripps  and  Son.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  several 
strong  dwarf  plants  of  Rose  Crimson   Rambler, 
flowering  profusely,  also  a  basket  of  the  lovely 
Deutzia    Lemoinei,    with    specimens    of    Leyces- 
teria   formosa  variegata,  and   Lycium   barbatum 
aureum.     Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
were  represented  by  a  large  collection  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  zonal  Pelargoniums,  staged  in   bunches 
in  a  manner  which  could  hardly  be  called  artistic. 
A  good  white  variety  is  Duchess  of  York.     Mme. 
Jules  Chretien,  a  bright  rosy  scarlet  shading  to 
white  at  the  base  of  each  petal ;  Galatea,  clear 
salmon-pink  ;  Lord  Rosebery,  rich  crimson  ;    Dr. 
Rothera,  a  fine  large  crimson  ;  Cannell's  Favourite, 
bright  rose;  Enid,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Royal  Purple; 
Olivia,    bi-ight    pink  ;    Pink    Domino,    and   John 
Forbes,  a  fine  scarlet,  were  also  fine.      From  the 
same  place  came  a  very  useful  new  bedding  Prim- 
rose called  Kentish  Bedder,  a  plant  of  good  com- 
pact  habit    and   of   a   fine   purplish    red    colour, 
(bronze  Banksian  medal).     Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
The  Old  Nurseries,   Cheshunt,  sent  a  group   of 
Amaryllis  of  good  quality  and  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  alpine   plants,  including  some  good 
Hepaticas,    viz.,  H.   triloba  Barlowi,    H.  triloba 
alba,  H.   angulosa,   H.  triloba  ccerulea  plena  and 
H.   triloba  rubra   (bronze  Banksian).     Two   new 
varieties  of  Clivia,  C.  Salmon  Queen  and  C.  Mrs. 
Crawford,  both  good  seedlings  and  quite  distinct, 
were  shown  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  Gatton,  Reigate. 
Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  number  of 
Clivias,  rather  small  plants  and  the  flowers  pale 
in  colour  ;  also  two  plants  of  Nidularium  Inno- 
centi  striatum  with  prettily  variegated  foliage. 
The  St.  George's   Nursery    Co.,  Hanwell,  again 
showed  a  very  excellent  group  of  Cyclamens,   the 
plants  being  very  uniform,  small,  compact,  and 
healthy,  with  an  abundance  of  large,  well  formed, 
and  fresh  flowers.     Some  of  the  white  varieties 
were  especially  good  (silver  Flora  medal).     An- 
other    group     of     Cyclamens    came     from     Mr. 
Wm.     Stracey,     West     Drayton.       The    plants 
were     somewhat     inferior     to    those     of     the 
former      exhibit,     the     blooms     being     smaller 
and     not     so     fresh     (bronze     Banksian).       An 
exceedingly   good    group   of   Clivias   came    from 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway. 
Perhaps    the    best   wore   C.    miniata    splendens, 
C.  Holloway  Beauty,  ('.  robusta  and  C.  Ambroise 
Verschaffelt.     The  exhibit  was  flanked   by  some 
bushy  and  well-flowered   plants  of  Azalea  mollis 
(bronze   Banksian  medal).     A  very  pretty  group 
of  Calla  Little  Gem  was  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
Elstree,  Herts,  and  a  silver  Banksian  medal  was 


awarded.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  group 
of  Amaryllis,  including  Exul,  a  fine  large  scarlet, 
shaded  with  crimson  ;  Eros,  white,  veined  with 
crimson  ;  Diamond,  crimson,  with  a  light  greenish 
stripe  up  each  petal ;  Xanthc,  a  rich  crimson  ; 
and  Rosalind,  white,  shaded  with  scarlet.  From 
this  firm  alto  came  a  collection  of  Cineraria  blooms. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  staged  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  including  Narcissi  Wm.  Goldring,  Sir  Wat- 
kin,  Minnie  Hume,  a  pretty  white  kind  ;  Empress, 
Exquisite,  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain,  a  flower 
of  good  substance,  and  some  beautiful  Tulips, 
viz.,  T.  undulatifolia  Boissieri,T.  biflora,  adelicate 
creamy  white,  and  T.  Eichleri,  a  fine  rich  crim- 
son with  large  flowers  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
From  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
came  a  plant  of  the  curious  yellow  Iris  orchioides, 
Fritillaria  pudica  and  Erythronium  Hartwegi,  a 
very  light  and  graceful  flower,  most  acceptable 
for  decoration,  its  pale  primrose-tinted  blooms 
being  in  good  contrast  to  its  dark  mottled  foliage. 
A  box  of  cut  Camellias  was  sent  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Rownall,  St.  Margaret's,  and  a  bloom  of  a  white 
sport  from  Rose  Marechal  Niel  from  Miss  Tom- 
linson,  Chellaston,  near  Derby.  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sods,  Forest  Hill,  showed  a  large  plant  of 
Caladium  A.  C.  Dahle,  a  pale  coloured  variety, 
tinged  with  rose  and  rich  green,  and  a  variety  of 
Streptocarpus  giganteus,  rather  inaptly  named 
Cambridge  Blue  ;  also  Streptocarpus  giganteus 
purpurascens,  a  good  dark  variety. 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Engleheart,  of  Andover,  consisting  of  seed- 
ling Narcissi,  hybrids  of  N.  triandrus.  N.  trian- 
drus  X  N.  raoschatus  of  the  Pyrenees  was  a  vei y 
charming  small  white,  and  N.  triandrus  x  N.  albi- 
cans, a  good  white  of  larger  size.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe  secured  the  first  prize  for  six  varieties 
of  Narcissi. 

Frait  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  few  in 
number.  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens, 
Brentford,  sent  a  collection  of  salads  in  twenty- 
four  varieties  and  of  good  quality.  The  collection 
was  sent  to  illustrate  the  lecture  and  to  show  the 
value  of  salad  at  this  season.  I.*ttuce,  shown  in 
three  varieties.  Hicks'  Hardy  Cos,  Brown  Co.', 
leaved  Batavian  and  tireen  Curled  being  staged  ; 
and  Hammersmith  Cabbage,  all  being  good  ex- 
amples ;  Endive  very  good,  the  Large  Round- 
Beetroot  Cheltenham  Green  Top  and  Dell's  Crim- 
son, Syon  House  and  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  Wit- 
loof  Chicory,  Celeriac,  very  good,  and  Celery, 
with  other  small  salads  formed  a  representative 
collection  (silver  Banksan  medal).  The  same  ex- 
hibitor itaged  Veitch's  Main  Crcp  Broccoli,  a 
dozen  heads  being  sent.  These  were  noted  fcr 
their  pure  white  curd  and  firmness ;  the  com- 
mittee desired  it  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial. 
Some  fine  growths  of  Seakale  from  the  open 
ground  and  good  Asparagus  were  sent  from  the 
same  source.  The  Patent  Self-closing  Preserving 
Co.  sent  preseived  fruits  in  their  patent  bottles. 
The  method  adopted  being  very  simple  should 
find  much  favour  with  growers  who  have  large 
quantities  of  fruit  in  the  season.  A  bronze 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  the  patentee,  Mr. 
G.  V.  de  Luca,  for  its  utility.  Messrs.  Rivers, 
Sawbridgeworth,  sent  Apple  Wagoner,  a  new 
fruit  of  great  merit,  and  valuable  for  its  late 
keeping  qualities.  Messrs.  Jarman,  Chard, 
Somerset,  sent  a  seedling  Apple  named  White- 
way's  Triumph,  but  thought  to  be  identical  with 
Grange's  Pearmain.  A  new  seedling  Apple 
named  Sunset  from  Mr.  Butt,  Ramsden,  Essex, 
was  much  admired,  but  when  tested  lacked 
flavour.  Apple  Lancashire  Scotch  Bridget  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Troughton,  Preston.  Mr.  W. 
Balchelor,  Henfield  Park  Gardens,  sent  Toker's 
Incomj^^arable,  a  vaiiety  somewhat  resembling  a 
pale  Holland  bury. 


The  lecture  on  salads  was  to  a  certain  extent 
shorn  of  much  interest  by  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  lecturer,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  who 
wculd  have  been  able  to  explain  matters  which 
often  crop  up  for  discussion.     The  lecturer  stated 
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we  were  far  behind  the  French  in  the  cultivation 
of  salads.  There  was  no  reason  why  good  salads 
in  summer  should  not  be  more  popular  in  this 
country,  as  we  could  at  that  season  grow  them  as 
well  as  our  neighbours.  With  care,  Lettuce,  the 
principal  article  in  salads,  could  be  grow.i  well 
and  in  quantity.  Lettuce  required  more  than  or- 
dinary care  to  provide  a  supply  from  March  to 
September,  forethought,  good  land  and  ample 
supplies  of  manure  being  necessary.  In  small 
gardens  the  difficulty  was  in  maintaining  a  regular 
supply,  and  often  the  quality  was  inferior,  as 
Lettuces,  unless  well  grown,  lost  much  of  their 
crispness.  Good  land  was  necessary  for  Lettuce, 
as  unless  grown  quickly  it  was  not  palatable. 
Market  growers  and  those  in  large  private  gardens 
grew  this  useful  plant  in  a  variety  of  ways  and 
well.  The  rows  or  ridges  between  Celery  were 
used  for  summer  Lettuce,  and  though  many 
would  not  think  this  the  best  position,  in  well 
manured  land  the  plants  did  splendidly  and  soon 
turned  in.  A  medium  or  light  soil  was  preferable 
to  a  heavy,  wet  clay,  but  in  an  open  or  fully  ex- 
posed position  ;  avoid  crowding.  For  early  sup- 
plies he  advised  sowing  under  glass  early  in  March 
and  planting  out  in  April.  In  this  way  a  good 
supply  was  obtained  from  June.  To  follow  this  a 
sowing  in  April  and  successional  sowings  every 
three  weeks  for  the  next  three  or  four  months 
would  provide  an  ample  supply  from  spring  to 
autumn.  Quick-hearting  varieties  should  be  sown, 
and  for  the  earlier  crop  a  warm  border  selected. 
Cos  varieties  require  more  room.  He  advised 
1  foot  between  the  rows  and  half  that  dis- 
tance in  the  row.  Cabbage  Lettuces  required 
a  few  inches  less  if  not  large  growers.  Such 
kinds  as  Early  Paris  Market,  Golden  Queen, 
and  Commodore  Nutt  were  all  good  for  the  earlier 
crops.  If  a  reliable  summer  Lettuce  were  wanted, 
he  would  advise  Veitch's  Perfect  Gem,  which  re- 
quired the  space  recommended  for  the  Cos  varie- 
ti9s.  Paris  Green  and  Paris  White  were  good 
summer  Cos  varieties,  the  Biown  Cos  being  suit- 
able for  dry,  hot  seasons.  Lettuce  runs  so  quickly, 
that  means  must  be  taken  to  get  succession  crops, 
not  allowing  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  mois- 
ture. He  next  mentioned  Onions.  If  grown  speci- 
ally for  salad,  heconsideredthemavaluableadjunc*. 
He  quoted  American  extracts  to  prove  their  value. 
For  salads,  the  white-skinned  varieties  were  most 
suitable.  For  this  purpose  he  advised  eowing 
every  three  weeks  during  the  summer  in  rich 
ground  and  fully  exposed.  Mustard  and  Cress, 
two  of  the  best  known  small  salads,  were  excellent. 
Personally,  he  preferred  them  served  separately, 
not  in  the  salad  bowl.  Mustard  and  Cress  well  re- 
pay good  treatment,  sowing  in  light  rich  soil  and 
growing  (quickly.  He  next  referred  to  Cucumbers 
and  their  value.  These,  too,  must  be  grown  quickly 
in  ample  warmth,  served  fresh  and  not  too  large. 
Cucumber  culture  was  within  the  reach  of  many, 
and  the  fruits  may  be  had  from  June  to  September. 
He  went  at  length  into  temperatures,  moisture, 
stopping,  training,  feeding,  and  cropping,  and  the 
importance  of  cutting  the  fruits  before  they  get 
too  large,  and  of  not  taking  too  heavy  crop  at  one 
time.  Tomatoes  were  touched  upon  as  next  in 
importance.  Though  these  may,  like  Cucumbers, 
be  used  separately,  they  were  a  splendid  addition 
to  the  salad  bowl.  They  should  be  used  fresh  snd 
the  yellow  kinds  were  delicious,  Blenheim  Oran  ^e 
being  very  good  for  that  purpose.  Beetroot  \\  as 
not  much  used  in  summer,  but  was  excellent.  He 
advised  early  sowing,  and  the  Globe  varieties 
sown  under  glass  in  boxes  and  transplanted  soon 
gave  usable  roots  of  excellent  quality  and  good 
colour.  He  also  gave  a  gocd  dressing  for  saltds. 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  re- 
gretted Mr.  Iggulden's  absence.  He  strongly  con- 
demned salad  dressing  in  any  shape  cr  form  and 
considered  it  ruinous  to  the  materials  emplojed. 


The    Ikurserymcn,     Market    Gardeners, 

and  Gentril  Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation, 
Limited. — The  first  aimual  general  meeting  of 
this  corporation  was  held  at  Simpson's,  Limited, 
Strand,  on  Friday,  March  20,  1898,  when  the 
directors'  report  and  statement  of  accounts  were 


submitted.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch) 
reported  that  3830  shares  of  £5  each  had  been 
subscribed,  making  the  subscribed  capital 
£19,150.  The  capital  was  invested  by  the 
trustees  in  government  and  corporation  stock  ; 
forty-seven  agents  had  been  appointed,  viz  ,  forty- 
one  in  the  United  Kingdom,  five  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  one  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  agents 
were  paid  by  commission  only,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  policies  had  been  issued.  The  pre- 
miums and  interest  amounted  to  £701  17s.  9d.  The 
claims  amounted  to  £?83  17s.  4d.  for  2l-oz.  glass 
broken  by  hail  at  Harpenden.  The  claims  were 
assessed  on  the  day  the  storm  occurred,  and  were 
paid  in  cash  within  five  days.  This  prompt  settle- 
ment had  brought  a  considerable  accession  of  busi- 
ness. Many  insurers  were  availing  themselves  of  the 
special  advantage  of  being  able  to  cover  the  value 
of  the  contents  of  their  glasshouses  by  increased 
insurance  of  their  glass — an  advantage  offered  by 
no  other  insurance  company.  The  working  ex- 
penses had  been  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The 
directors,  who  had  met  sixteen  times  during 
the  year,  had  received  no  fees  ;  20  per  cent,  of 
formation  expenses  had  been  written  off.  The 
directors  did  not  recommend  the  payment  this 
year  of  any  dividend  to  shareholders,  but 
suggested  that  the  balance  of  all  moneys  in 
hand  be  held  in  reserve  to  meet  any  claims  on 
unexpired  policies.  The  report  was  received  with 
approval  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  retiring 
directors  and  auditors  were  re  elected.  A  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  manager 
and  secretary  {Mr.  A.  J.  Monro)  and  to  the 
agents,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum  giganteum.— 
From  Mr.  C.  Mounsdon,  Sharcombe  Gardens,  we 
have  received  a  very  fine  form  (of  this  Orchid. 
The  flower  measures  4^  inches  across,  and  the 
colour  is  also  remarkably  good. 

Fritillaria  tulipiflora. — Under  this  name 
Mr.  Ware  has  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting 
as  well  as  distinct  member  of  this  genus.  As 
at  present  seen,  the  plant  is  of  dwarf  growth  and 
very  free  flowering.  The  flowers  also  are  large 
compared  with  the  growth,  while  the  colour  of  the 
somewhat  substantial  blooms  is  brownish  red, 
clouded  with  a  deeper  shade  over  all. 

IXascari  conicam. — Mr.  Moore  sends  us 
from  Glasnevin  this  most  charming  Grape  Hya- 
cinth, which  is  difficult  to  describe,  the  colour 
being  so  beautiful,  while  in  size  it  is  larger 
than  any  we  remember  to  have  seen.  This  ex- 
tremely handsome  family  is  being  gradually  en- 
riched, and,  considering  its  hardiness,  earliness 
and  beauty,  it  deserves  the  best  attention  of  lovers 
of  hardy  flowers. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla  montana.  — Under  this 
name  Mr.  Paul  recently  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  an  example  of  this  Pasque  flower.  Generally 
it  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  type,  while  its 
larger,  bolder,  and  somewhat  deeper  coloured 
blossoms  seem  to  indicate  a  marked  improvement. 
The  mountain  Pasque  flower  is  very  free-flowering, 
and  in  the  border  of  select  things  or  in  sheltered 
places  in  moist  loam  in  the  rock  gaiden  will  make 
a  very  desirable  plant. 

Daffodils  and  the  gale.— The  rough  and 
blustering  winds  of  the  past  week  were  in  many 
instances  too  much  for  those  Daffodils  where  the 
bloom  was  developing,  many  being  snapped  off' 
level  with  the  soil.  The  force  of  the  wind  as  it 
swept  over  the  quarters  appeared  to  lay  foliage 
and  stems  quite  level,  and  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  the 
stems  were  unable  to  bear  the  strain,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  heavy  heads  of  some  double- 
flowered  varieties.  I  have  never  before  seen  them 
broken  by  the  wind  in  this  way. — E.  J. 

Ranunculus  anemonoides.— In  quiet  shady 
nooks  in  gritty  loam  and  peat  this  little  species 


has  for  some  days  past  expanded  its  blush-white 
blossoms.  When  fairly  established  it  is  a  neat  and 
pretty  plant,  worthy  of  every  encouragement  if 
only  for  its  early  flowering.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  on  March  10  Mr.  Ware  sent  several  flower- 
ing examples,  and  in  the  latter  days  of  February 
we  noticed  the  same  species  in  bloom  in  the  alpine 
house  at  Kew.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  were 
purer  by  reason  of  the  glass  protection  afforded. 
Mr.  Ware's  plants  had  been  plunged  in  the  open 
and  the  flowers  were  of  the  blush  tint  usually 
seen  when  so  grown.  It  is  a  charming  and  pretty 
species,  and  its  delicate  blossoms  always  please. 

The  new  blue  Primrose  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited so  much  lately  in  London  has  quite  a 
different  appearance  when  seen  in  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  the  Drill  Hall.  In  sunshine  the 
colour  is  much  brighter,  and  is  not  of  that  leaden 
hue  which  a  subdued  light  makes.  Some  of  the 
forms  are  of  almost  a  Gentian  blue,  and  if  mingled 
with  the  common  yellow  Primrose  to  serve  as  a 
foil  to  the  colour,  the  blue  seems  more  intense. 
We  have  known  this  blue  Primrose  for  years, 
ever  since  Mr.  Wilson  first  exhibited  it,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  become  very  popular  now  that  it  is 
in  commerce.  Visitors  to  Kew  may  see  it  in 
flower  planted  with  common  Primroses  near  the 
hardy  fernery. 

Pernettya  mucronata. — You  may  like  to  see 
how  very  bright  and  pretty  the  berries  of  Per- 
nettya mucronata  have  remained  all  through  this 
mild  winter,  so  I  enclose  you  a  few  specimens. 
A  large  bed  of  this  plant  has  been  very  beautiful 
during  the  whole  winter,  and  edged  with  Erica 
carnea  has  been  (juite  a  feature  in  the  garden. 
Even  brighter  and  more  effective  has  been  the  too- 
littlegrown  beautiful  Skimmia  Formani,  the 
berries  of  which  (if  protected  from  the  birds  in  a 
very  hard  winter)  remain  in  perfection  for  two 
years,  and  when  potted  and  grown  in  a  pot  for 
conservatory  decoration,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
even  the  three-year-old  berries  from  those  of  last 
year. — A.  Kincismill,  Marrow  Weald. 

Scarlet  Poppy  Anemones  at  Gunton. — 
These  are  jjst  now  a  blaze  of  bloom,  and  have 
been  flowering  more  or  less  all  through  the 
winter.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  several 
shades  of  colour  and  that  some  of  the  flowers  are 
inclined  to  go  double,  having  two  and  three  rows 
of  petals.  I  attribute  this  variation  to  being 
crossed  with  the  Russian  Anemone,  stray  flowers 
of  the  latter  being  left  in  the  borders.  The  late 
Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson  had  a  particularly  fine  strain  of 
what  he  called  the  Russian  Anemone,  a  name  he 
gave  it  because  it  was  sent  to  his  father  from 
Russia. — Wm.  Allan,  Gunton  Park. 

*t*  They  are  all  finely  coloured,  brilliant  forms 
of  the  Poppy  Anemone  (A.  coronaria),  of  which 
any  number  of  varieties  and  groups  of  varieties 
have  been  raised. — Ed. 

Cypripedium  villosum.  —  Mr.  Greenwood 
Pim  sends  us  a  good  photograph  showing  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  this  handsome  and 
striking  Lady's  Slipper.  The  plant  represented 
carries  ten  well-developed  flowers.  This  species 
is  an  epiphyte  growing  on  the  branches  of  lofty 
trees.  This,  however,  doe?  not  necessitate  any 
diff'erenoe  in  its  treatment  from  that  given  to  the 
generality  of  Lady's  Slippers,  owing  probably  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  usually  found  growing  with  its 
roots  embedded  in  the  Moss  and  decaying  vege- 
table matter  that  have  collected  in  the  forks  of 
the  trees.  This  Cypripedium  varies  greatly  in 
the  depth  and  brightness  of  the  various  tints  of 
the  flowers,  some  forms  being  so  dull  in  colour  as 
to  be  quite  worthless.  For  this  reason  it  is  well 
to  purchase  plants  when  in  bloom.  All  the  parts 
of  the  flower  have  a  glossy,  varnished  appearance. 

Muscari  lo'.ryoides  album.— For  growing 
in  broad,  shallow  pans  in  the  alpine  house  at  this 
early  season  of  the  year  we  know  of  no  more 
pleasing  plant  than  this,  and  grown  under  glass 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  plants  are  not  drawn 
up  quickly  or  disfigured,  the  spikes  are  of  the 
purest  white.  Happily,  the  bulbs  of  this  white 
form  are  very  cheap,  and  may  therefore  be  grown 
in  plenty  partly  in  pans,  as  suggested,  with  others 
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in  various  positions  out  of  doora.  Like  the  other 
of  its  lace,  this  one  etccseds  well  in  any  ordinary 
fan  dy  soil,  and  where  immediate  effect  is  desired 
the  bulbs  may  be  planted  almost  close  together. 
For  more  permanent  positions,  'A  inches  apart 
would  be  more  suitable.  This  little  spring  bulb 
not  only  seeds  freely,  but  increases  rapidly  at  the 
root,  so  that  a  good  stock  may  foon  be  raised  if 
required. 

Anemone  fulgenr.  — This  brilliant  species  in 
the  vivid  colour  of  its  blossoms  is  quite  unique, 
and  the  flowers,  produced  on  stems  of  several 
inches  long,  are  very  beautiful  in  vases  and  the 
like.  For  some  weeks  past  great  quantities  of 
flowers  have  been  sent  into  Covent  Garden  from 
the  south  of  France,  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
other  early  districts.  Unfortunately  for  the 
would-be  growers  of  this  scarlet  Windflower  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  frame  protection, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  very  desirable  for 
preserving  the  earliest  crops  of  bloom  from  wind 
and  frost.  It  may  not  be  generally  understood 
that  a  succession  of  its  tubers  may  still  be 
planted  in  the  open,  with  others  a  fortnight  later, 
so  as  to  extend  the  supply  of  its  brilliant  flowers 
till  far  into  the  late  summer  months. 


Fritillaria  aurea— At  Kewone  of  the  choicest 
and  most  beautiful  of  bulbs  in  the  rock  garden  is 
the  golden  Fritillary,  having  bell  like  flowers 
each  an  inch  across,  of  a  golden  yellow,  chequered 
with  brownish  crimson.  The  flowers  are  on  stems 
about  ()  inches  high,  and  a  group  of  it  gives  quite 
a  bright  colour  to  the  rock  garden.  Near  it 
is  another  Fritillary  of  a  similar  appearance  in 
8iz3  and  form,  but  its  flowers  are  of  a  rich  claret- 
purple.  It  is  named  F.  Kotschyana  atiinis  and 
is  really  a  beautiful  plant.  These  two  recall  to 
one  the  other  two  Fritillaries,  F.  Moggridgei, 
yellow,  and  its  variety  Burnati,  purple,  but  these 
are  wild  in  the  European  Alps  ;  whereas  the  two 
others  are  found  further  east,  F.  aurea  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  F.  Kotschyana  in  North  Persia. 
These  bulbs  are  fine  in  the  spring  rock  garden 
and  they  cannot  become  too  plentiful. 

The  Neapolitan  and  Red  Maples.— The 
Maples  are  not,  as  a  rule,  planted  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers,  but  these  two  species,  Acer  obtu- 
eatum  and  A.  rubrum,  which  are  now  in  full 
bloom,  are  as  worthy  of  planting  as  flowering 
trees  as  the  Laburnum  and  the  Thorn.  The 
Neapolitan  has  this  week  suddenly  burst  into  a 
cloud  of  delicate  yellow  blosfoms,  which  hang  in 
tufted  clusters  from  every  twig.  The  Red  Maple 
is  similarly  a  mass  of  rich  crimson  from  its 
myriads  of  flowers  that  are  crowded  in  dense 
tufts  at  every  joint  of  the  twigs.  Both  these 
Maples  flower  before  the  leaf-buds  expand,  and 
this  year  they  are  rather  earlier.  It  is  a  pity 
that  two  such  beautiful  trees  are  neglected  by 
planters.  They  are  so  seldom  asked  for  in  nur- 
series, that  they  have  in  many  cases  dropp3d  out 
of  cultivation,  but  a  few  of  the  largest  tree  nur- 
serymen keep  them  now. 

Camellias  in  flower  outdoors.— The  mild 
winter  has  left  uninjured  the  flower-buds  of  the 
open-air  Camellias  that  were  so  plentifully  formed 
during  the  last  hot  summer,  and  from  every 
(juarter  we  hear  of  Camellias  in  flower  out  of 
doors  brought  out  by  the  spell  of  warm  weather 
of  the  past  week.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  Devon- 
shire and  South  Wales  we  hear  that  there  is  a  fine 
display  of  bloom,  better  than  has  been  for  years, 
and  as  Camellias  are  planted  more  out  of  doors 
there  than  about  London,  they  must  be  quite  a 
bright  feature  in  the  gardens.  At  Kew  it  is  un- 
usual to  see  really  good  flowers  on  open-air 
Camellias,  but  this  season  the  old  white  and  the 
double  red  have  good  blooms  upon  them.  The 
hardiness  of  the  Camellia  is  becoming  more  recog- 
nised of  late  years,  and  we  were  told  recently  by 
a  Devonshire  nurseryman  that  it  is  hardier  than 
the  common  Laurel,  and  is  planted  as  an  ever- 
green in  preference  to  it. 

Fritillaria  pudica.— This  little  Fritillary, 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  spring  bulbs,  has 
come  into  bloom  during  the  pa^t  week,  and  its 
bright  golden  belU  brighten  miiny  sunny  borders. 


Being  thoroughly  hardy,  there  is  really  no  need  to 
grow  it  in  pots,  as  some  do  ;  it  likes  best  to  be  let 
alone  and  take  its  chance  of  all  weathers.  A  group 
of  it  mixed  with  the  white  Scilla  bifolia  is  one  of 
those  exquisite  mixtures  that  delight  everyone. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  scantily  clothed  regions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada,  where 
it  is  one  of  the  most  alpine  of  plants  and  grows 
in  abundance,  often  quite  yellowing  a  hillside. 
It  is  not  yet  a  common  plant,  but  one  that  even 
the  most  cautious  amateur  might  without  hesita- 
tion grow.  In  a  si  -ailar  way,  but  less  hardy,  is 
F.  armena,  from  Asia  Minor,  also  this  week  in 
flower.  There  is  a  deep  ruddy  purple  form  of  the 
same  species,  not,  however,  so  desirable  as  the 
yellow.  We  owe  the  introduction  of  F.  pudica  to 
M.  Max  Leichtlin,  who  first  received  it  about 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

This  is  a  dainty  and  elegant  little  species, 

among  the  earliest  to  flower  of  this  interesting 
group  of  spring  bulbs.  The  plant  is  of  rather 
slender  form,  growing  only  some  6  inches  high,  and 
producing  golden  yellow  bell-shaped  blossoms  that 
are  also  somewhat  fragrant.  This  little-grown 
species  is  quite  a  gem  in  its  way  and  easily  culti- 
vated in  loam  and  sandy  peat.  It  is  worth  more 
attention  as  a  pot  plant  in  the  cold  houfe  early  in 
the  year.    


Public  Gardens. 


accepting  the  offer  of  the  association  to  lay  out 
that  churchyard.  It  was  announced  that  the 
association  had  planted  trees  in  Grtat  Cumber- 
land Place,  at  the  cost  of  a  member,  and  that  it 
had  been  entrusted  by  the  Clothworkers'  Com- 
pany with  the  work  of  improving  AUhallows 
Staining  Churchyard.  It  was  stated  that  seats 
had  been  accepted  for  a  site  in  West  Smithfield, 
near  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  It  was  agreed 
to  grant  some  seats  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Parade 
and  some  gj'mnastic  apparatus  for  a  gymnasium 
in  the  New  Kent  Road,  and  to  urge  upon  the 
London  County  Council  to  carefully  preserve  the 
natural  and  picturesque  beauties  of  Hampstead 
Heath. 


Public  garden  for  Warrington.— Lord  Lil 

ford  has,  through  his  agent,  given  a  playground 
to  Little  Sankey,  a  suburb  of  Warrington,  which 
will  shortly  be  taken  into  the  borough.  His 
lordship  is  a  large  landowner  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  lot  he  has  given  is  practically  build- 
ing land,  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly-popu- 
lated district. 

Proposed  paik  at  West  Hampstead.— 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  the  West 
End  Hall  Estate  as  a  public  park.  The  property 
is  to  be  sold  by  May  next.  The  price  asked  is 
£4'2,500,  and  of  this  sum  £4000  has  been  raised  by 
private  subscription.  The  London  County  Council 
will  be  asked  to  contribute  £15,000.  The  City 
Corporation  will  also  be  approached,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  give  nothing,  because  it  is 
their  rule  not  todo  so  where  an  open  space  passes 
into  the  control  of  the  County  Council. 

Commons  Preservation  Society. — A  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society  was  held  in  Westminster  on 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  chair.  The 
committee  had  under  consideration  the  provisions 
of  the  Military  Man<iuvres  Bill,  which,  if  adopted 
in  its  present  form,  might  effect  great  injury  upon 
the  commons  and  open  spaces  of  the  country.  It 
was  considered  that  the  powers  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained could  only  be  accorded  by  means  of  Pro- 
visional Orders.  The  Petersham  and  Ham  Lands 
and  Footpaths  Bill  was  also  under  consideration, 
and  Mr.  Paulton,  M.P. ,  was  requested  to  move  on 
second  reading  "That,  having  regard  to  the 
policy  of  Parliament  as  declared  by  the  Metro- 
politan Commons  Act,  1S06  and  IS69,  this  House 
is  not  prepared  to  entertain  a  Bill  for  the  enclo- 
sure of  Metropolitan  Commons  Lands."  Several 
other  private  Bills  were  considered,  and  instruc- 
tions given  to  oppose  in  those  cases  where  they 
interfere  with  common  lands. 

Open  spaces.  —  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  S3, 
Lancaster  (Jate,  Lord  Teynham,  deputy-chair- 
man, presiding,  it  was  announced  that  a  donation 
had  been  received  from  the  Leathersellers'  Com- 
pany, and  that  in  conjunction  with  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society  the  association  had  made 
definite  proposals  to  the  Dysart  Trustees  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Petersham  and  Ham  Lands, 
&c.,  Bill,  to  compensate  the  public  for  the  loss  of 
the  Metropolitan  common  land  which  the  Bill 
seeks  to  appropriate.  Letters  were  read  from  the 
London  County  Council,  agreeing  to  maintain 
Holy  Trinity  Churchjar.l,  Rotherhithe,  and  from 
the   churchwardens   of  St.    John's,  Clerkenwell, 


The  Barron  testimonial. — The  promoters 
of  the  testimonial  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  met  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor  on  Tuesday  last,  when  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  testimonial  should 
take  the  form  of  a  checjue  for  £500.  Dr.  Masters 
has  been  asked  and  has  consented  to  make  the 
presentation,  which  will  take  place  at  a  lunch  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor  on  April  '21  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 

New  or  rare  plants. — We  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  of  our  readers  having  new  or  rare 
plants  in  flower  which  would  be  suitable  for  figur- 
ing in  The  Garden  would  kindly  send  specimens 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Moon,  Herbert  Lodge,  St.  Albans. 
Senders  should  note  that  flowers  travel  best  when 
freshly  cut.  Some  wet  Moss  should  be  tied  round 
the  end  of  the  stem,  placing  the  Cowers  firmly 
in  a  small  box  and  fastening  the  stem  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  so  that  they  cannot  move  on  the 
way.  Colton  irool  shovlil  ntitr  he  placed  round 
/fowers,  the  best  material  being  tissue  paper  laid 
over  them.  If  the  flowers  are  cut  in  the  eirly 
morning  or  overnight  and  at  ence  packed  and 
sent  off,  there  will  be  no  need  to  use  any  wet  p  iper 
round  them. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts. — The  four 
days  ending  the  i.Jth  were  all  exceptionally  warm 
for  so  early  in  the  spring,  anl  on  one  of  them 
(the  •22nd)  the  shade  temperature  rose  to  65°, 
which  is  the  highest  reading  as  yet  recorded  here 
in  March,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  March  30, 
189,3,  when  67°  were  registered.  The  ground  has 
also  been  singularly  warm  for  the  time  of  year. 
On  the  evening  of  the  24th  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  at  1  foot  deep  stood  at  51°,  or  higher  than 
any  similar  reading  previously  recorded  here  in 
the  same  month  during  the  eleven  years  over 
which  my  observations  extend.  During  a  sharp 
thunderstorm,  which  passed  over  Berkhamsted 
shortly  before  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
22nd,  the  rain  wa^  falling  for  eight  minutes  very- 
heavily  ;  in  fact,  at  the  rate  of  Ij  inches  an  hour. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  aggregate 
rainfall  slightly  exceeds  3  inches.— E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature:  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."-— SAaAc«pear«. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  WALKERIANA. 

That  this  Cattleya  is  difficult  to  keep  in 
health  for  many  years  few  growers  who  have 
grown  it  will  deny,  yet  this  ought  not  to 
deter  anyone  from  taking  up  its  culture.  For 
a  long  time  I  was  under  the  impression  that,  like 
C.  superba,  this  species  required  more  heat  than 
most  in  the  genus,  but  subsequent  experience  of 
it  has  proved  that  such  is  not  the  case.  At  all 
events,  I  have  found  it  do  better  with  other 
kinds  in  the  Cattleya  house,  where  it  obtains  a 
liberal  supply  of  fresh  air  and  a  good  light,  than 
in  the  somewhat  closer  and  more  shady  atmo- 
sphere of  the  East  India  house  proper.  The 
growths  may  or  may  not  be  so  large,  but  cer- 
tainly they  are  more  robust  and  not  so  liable  to 
checks  from  fluctuationsof  temperature.  Growth 
made  in  considerable  heat  and  moisture  is  not 
BO  solidly  built  up,  so  to  speak,  and  though 
green  and  healthy-looking,  it  lacks  the  staying 
power  of  that  more  slowly  made  and  more  per- 
fectly ripened.  It  has  not  the  same  power 
either  of  swelling  up  sound  eyes  and  keeping 
the  same  dormant  until  the  proper  time  for 
their  further  development  arrives,  and  it  is,  in 
short,  less  satisfactory  in  every  way.  This  being 
so,  we  may  take  it  that  the  more  slowly  the  plants 
grow,  the  better  for  their  continued  health.  Of 
not  less  importance  than  the  almospheric  condi- 
tions is  a  sound  and  perfectly  sweet  root-run  for 
them.  Blocks  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  for 
these  dwarf- growing  Cattleyas,  and  excellent 
they  are  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  plants  moist  at  the  root.  Where  plenty 
of  help  may  be  had  or  where  those  in  charge 
can  be  constantly  on  the  look-out,  they  may  be 
so  kept  ;  but  where  a  good  deal  has  to  be  en- 
trusted to  assistants  it  is  different,  and  the 
plants  will  be  much  Eafer  in  shallow  pans,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  if  necessary  to  secure  a 
good  light.  With  a  thin  layer  of  compost  over 
effective  drainage  root-action  ftoes  on  freely,  and, 
other  conditions  being  suitable,  fair  progress 
will  probably  be  made. 

The  habit  of  the  species  is  peculiar,  the  flower 
appearing  on  a  distinct  growth,  that  does  not 
swell  into  a  pseudo-bulb  itself,  but  produces  an 
eye  that  subsequently  forms  one.  It  has  been 
urgid  that  because  of  this  fact  flowering  does 
not  exercise  any  weakening  eflect  upon  the 
plant,  but  this  I  fail  to  see.  The  vital  force  of 
the  plant  is  expended  in  forming  and  maintain- 
ing the  shoot  that  bears  the  flower  just  the 
same  as  it  it  were  produced  on  what  may  be 
termed  a  permanent  bulb,  and,  in  addition,  the 
next  growth  has  often  to  be  forced  beyond  the 
obstructing  slioot,  so  that  if  the  parent  bulb 
itself  is  not  weakened,  the  system  of  the  plant 
is.  This  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  in- 
experienced cultivators  not  to  allow  the  flowers 
on  weak  plants  to  remain  too  long  simply 
because  the  growth  that  is  carrying  them  is  of 
no  consequence. 

C.  Walkeriana  apparently  requires  no  resting 
season,  and  should  be  kept  moderately  moist  all 
the  year  round,  increasing  the  supply  when  the 
roots  and  growth  are  most  active.  Light  dew- 
ings  overhead  with  tepid  water  are  helpful  in 
keeping  a  nice  moistureabout  theplants,  but  they 
must  not  be  overdone.  If  syringed  heavily  the 
surface  of  the  compost  is  constantly  wet,  while 


below,  the  roots  may  be  suffering  from  want  of 
water.  It  greatly  dislikes  being  disturbed,  and 
if  the  old  compost  can  be  syringed  and  picked 
out  without  interfering  with  the  roots  that  may 
be  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  it  is  the  best 
plan  to  adopt ;  while,  should  a  larger  receptacle 
be  found  necessary,  the  old  one  may  have  those 
portions  without  roots  broken  away,  the  rest  be- 
ing placed  entire  in  the  new  one.  The  species 
varies  somewhat,  a  good  typical  form  having 
flowers  each  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  one  or 
two  only  being  produced  on  a  scape.  These 
are  of  a  pretty  soft  rose  in  ground  colour,  the 
front  portion  of  the  lip  being  rich  purple,  the 
throat  marked  with  yellow.  It  comes  from 
Brazil  and  was  introduced  about  1840,  having 
been  named  0.  bulbosa  by  Dr.  Lindley.         R. 


Sendrobinm  Dominianum. — This  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  the  hybrids  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Dominy.  It  is  a  useful  and  very 
pretty  kind,  having  rosy  purple  and  white  sepals 
and  petals,  the  Up  white  at  the  base,  the  blotch  at 
the  throat  of  a  deep  shade  of  purple,  the  front 
tipped  with  rose.)  It  was  raised  from  D.  nobile 
and  D.  Linawianum.  The  flowers  vary  consider- 
ably in  colour. 

Oncidium  Wentwortliianuin. — I  recently 
noticed  a  plant  of  this  old  and  much-neglected 
species  carrying  several  spikes  of  flower.  These 
are  not  unlike  those  of  O.  sphacelatum,  but  the 
growth  is  more  like  that  of  a  strong  O.  incurvum. 
Each  flower  measures  about  1.^  inches  in  diameter 
and  a  great  many  are  produced  on  a  spike.  The 
ground  colour  is  yellow,  with  spots  and  blotches 
of  brown.  It  thrives  in  the  cool  house  and 
should  be  grown  in  well-drained  pots  of  Sphagnum 
and  peat  fibre.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala  and 
was  introduced  in  1839. — H.  R. 

Lycaste  plana. — Although  a  robust  and 
easily  propagated  species,  this  has  never  become 
so  common  as  several  others  in  the  genus.  It  has 
large  egg-shaped  pseudo- bulbs  and  bright  green 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  former.  The  sepals  are  brownish  red, 
the  petals  white,  and,  like  the  lip,  spotted  with 
bright  crimson.  It  grows  well  in  the  cool  house 
and  likes  a  fairly  large  pot  with  abundant  drain- 
age, the  compost  consistirg  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
fibre.  Sphagnum  and  peat,  plenty  of  potsherds 
being  added  to  make  the  whole  porous. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum. — This  elegant 
species  is  now  in  flower  and  is  most  attractive. 
The  colour  is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  through- 
out, and  the  deeply  fringed  lip  finds  a  number  of 
admirers.  It  is  an  evergreen  kind  with  fusiform 
stems,  each  about  18  inches  high,  and  from  the 
tops  of  these  the  blossoms  are  produced  in  short 
racemes  of  about  two  or  three.  It  likes  ample 
heat,  sunlight,  and  moisture  while  growing,  and 
as  the  growths  are  usually  finithed  up  in  good 
time,  a  long  season  of  rest  may  be  given.  During 
winter  and  early  spring  give  only  enough  water 
to  keep  the  stems  hom  shrivelling,  and  when  the 
new  shoots  start  judicious  watering  is  also  needed, 
or  many  of  them  will  damp  off.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Burmah  in  1874. 

Oncidium  lamelligerum.— It  is  very  early 
for  this  fine  species  to  be  in  flower,  but  I  recently 
saw  a  small  plant  in  bloom.  It  is  quite  a  cool 
house  kind  and  of  easy  culture.  The  roots  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  push  about  over  the  top  of 
the  compost,  or  they  are  sure  to  become  the  prey 
of  slugs  or  woodlice.  When  they  are  seen  to  be 
forming  it  is  best  to  place  a  little  compost  right 
up  to  lihe  base  of  the  growth  from  which  they 
proceed,  this  having  the  dual  effect  of  protecting 
them  and  thereby  strengthening  the  plants.  The 
flowers  on  strong  plants  are  produced  on  long 
scandent  spikes,  each  bloom  being  from  3  inches 
to  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  0.  macranthum,  are  of  varying  shades  of 
brown  and  yellow. — R. 

Oncidium  sarcodes.  — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  very  bright  and  attractive,  and  a  few 


plants  in  flower  have  a  very  fine  eflect  aesociated 
with  other  Orchids.  The  blossoms  are  produced 
on  many-flowered  spikes  that  issue  from  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulb,  and  are  yellow  in  ground 
colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  almost  covered  with 
large  brown  blotches  ;  the  lip  clear  bright  yellow, 
with  a  few  spots  under  the  crest.  It  thrives  well 
in  the  Cattleya  house  under  pot  or  basket  treat- 
ment, and  the  usual  peat  and  Moss  mixture  suits 
it  well.  A  native  of  Brazil,  introduced  in  1848, 
it  received  the  present  name  from  Dr.  Lindley, 
but  is  probably  the  same  plant  as  that  named  0. 
Rigbyanum  by  Paxton  previously. 

Fhaius  maculatus.  —  In  addition  to  fine 
flowers,  this  old  Orchid  has  the  merit  of  producing 
prettily  spotted  foliage,  the  colour  being  deep 
green  with  round  yellow  spots.  The  flower-scape 
springs  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  and  bears  up- 
wards  of  a  dozen  blooms.  These  are  each  3  inches 
in  diameter,  clear  yellow,  with  a  few  red  streaks 
upon  the  centre  lobe  of  the  lip.  A  sound  and 
substantial  compost  is  necessary  for  this  Orchid, 
one  in  which  good  fibrous  loam  figures  largely. 
Plenty  of  hard  material  should  also  be  introduced 
and  good  drainage  provided.  The  plants  must 
be  potted  early  in  the  year  and  grown  on  without 
any  check  until  the  young  bulbs  are  finished,  the 
intermediate  or  Cattleya  house  suiting  them  well. 
A  liberal  supply  of  moisture  must  be  given,  with 
occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure.  When 
the  pseudo-bulbs  have  finished  their  growth, 
place  the  plants  in  a  cooler,  more  airy  house  in  a 
light  sunny  position,  thus  hardening  the  growth 
and  foliage.  The  flowering  season  may  be  pro- 
longed by  having  a  number  of  plants  and  bringing 
them  on  in  heat  successively.  It  is  a  native  of 
India  and  Japan,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
England  since  18"23. 

Dendrobium  Bensonise.— This  distinct  spe. 
cies  was  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  genus,  and 
should  be  in  all  collections.  The  pseudo-bulbs, 
which  attain  a  height  of  about  18  inches,  are  erect 
and  cylindrical,  bearing  along  their  whole  length 
pretty  blossoms,  each  about  2i  inches  across. 
The  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are  white,  the  lip 
having  a  yellow  centre  and  two  large  deep 
purple  blotches  at  the  base.  D.  Bsnsonia;  is  not 
exactly  an  easily  grown  kind,  but  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  its  culture  will  disappear  with  prac- 
tice and  observation.  It  greatly  dislikes  being 
hampered  about  the  roots  with  a  lot  of  material, 
and  on  this  account  should  be  kept  in  small  pots 
or  baskets.  Disturbance  at  the  roots  is  also  in- 
jurious, so  in  making  up  the  compost  only  the 
best  and  most  lasting  material  should  be  used  and 
abundant  drainage  provided.  A  little  of  the  sur- 
face may  then  be  removed  annually  and  new  sub- 
stituted, and  by  this  means  the  plants  may  be 
kept  in  health  for  years,  though  they  may  not  m- 
crease  much  in  size.  It  is  a  bad  subject  to  bring 
back  to  health  when  once  it  gets  out  of  condition, 
but  one  that  is  easily  established  from  newly-im- 
ported specimens.  Like  so  many  other  fine  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  it  comes  from  Moulmein, 
whence  it  was  sent  home  in  1866  by  Col.  Benson, 
after  whom  it  is  named. 

Batemannia  CoUeyi-  —  This  singular  old 
kind,  now  seldom  seen,  is  really  of  more  than 
botanical  interest.  The  flowers  occur  on  erect 
short  spikes  that  issue  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  are  of  a  greenish  brown  with 
white  lip.  It  does  well  in  a  shady  corner  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  may  be  potted  in  equal  parts 
of  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  During  the  time 
the  plants  are  in  active  growth  they  will  need 
water  almost  daily,  provided  the  pots  are  well 
drained.  If  they  get  at  all  dry  either  at  the  roots 
or  in  the  atmosphere  they  will  soon  be  covered 
with  insects.  It  is  a  native  of  Demerara,  where 
it  grows  in  moist,  shady  woods. 

Acineta  Humboldti.— The  flowers  of  this  fine 
species  last  only  a  short  time  after  opening, 
though  a  long  time  elapses  after  the  spikes  show 
until  the  blossoms  come  to  perfection.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Orchid  nevertheless,  producing  long 
pendulous  spikes  of  many  flowers.  The  sepals  are 
chocolate-brown   spotted  with   deep  purple,  the 
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jntili  and  li.j  bright  red.  A.  Hutn'jo'.dti  like 
ample  heat  and  moisture  while  making  ita  jirowth 
find  m^y  be  hung  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  East 
India  house.  Tne  ro3t3  must  be  kept  moist  until 
the  bulb?  ar3  quite  finished  up,  and  in  order  to 
induce  the  plants  to  flower  freely  in  spring,  they 
may  then  be  removed  somewhat  suddenly  to  a  rather 
lower  and  much  drier  atmosphere.  During  winter 
give  enough  water  to  keep  the  foliage  and  bulbs 
in  good  condition  and  never  allow  the  tempera- 
ture to  drop  below  55°,  e.xcepting  on  the  coldest 
nights.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  rather 
shallow  wire  baskets,  as  the  spikes  pushing  down- 
wards through  the  compost  would  never  see  the 
light  through  a  thick  layer.  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
a  little  peat  or  loam  fibre  and  plenty  of  crocks  or 
charcoal  will  suit  it  well,  and  the  plants  must  not 
be  disturbed  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Offing  to  the  liking  red  spider  has  for  the  foliage, 
the  plants  must  be  often  syringed  overhead  in 
bright  weather. 

Cypripedium  Lowi. — This  distinct  and  band- 
some  species  is  now  in  flower,  a  small  plant  hav- 
ing four  blooms  on  a  spike.  These  are  each  4 
inches  across,  the  dorsal  sepal  pale  green,  the 
p3tals  twisted,  purple  at  the  points,  the  lower 
part  greenish  with  bright  purple  spots,  the  lip 
shining  green.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  growing 
naturally  upon  the  highest  trees,  and  therefore 
requiring  plenty  of  haat  and  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. It  must  be  potted  in  the  usual  mixture 
rjcommended  for  this  genus,  and  well  watered 
during  the  growing  season. 


latter  enter  it  at  once.  Any  old  and  much- 
decayed  stems  should  at  the  same  time  be  cut 
away  to  give  the  'new  shoots  room  to  develop. 
D.  pulchellum  is  a  very  old  species,  having  been 
introduced  in  1833.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts 
of  India  and  China. 


DENDROBIUM  PULCHELLUM. 

Tuis  is  de?erving  of  more  attention  than  it  at 
present  receives,  and  it  amply  repays  the  little 
trouble  needed  to  grow  it  well.  It  grows  freely, 
the  little  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs  soon  covering  a 
large  surface  if  attended  to  in  regard  to  compost. 
The  best  way  to  make  up  a  specimen  is  to  fill  a 
shallow  pan  nearly  full  of  crocks,  surfacing  this 
with  Sphagnum  Moss  and  peat  fibre  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  Begin  at  the  centre  or  one  side  and 
plant  the  stems  fairly  close  all  over,  fixing  them 
with  small  pegs  made  of  copper  wire,  or  tying 
them  down  by  strands  of  matting  until  they  root 
and  fasten  themselves.  It  must  be  neatly  done, 
and  the  dibber  must  be  used  to  press  in  the  ends 
of  the  peat  and  Moss,  as  it  is  difficult  to  trim  them 
off  afterwards  without  damaging  the  stems. 
Place  the  pans  in  the  warm  house  and  damp  over- 
head occasionall}'.  Repotting  should  be  done 
just  after  flowering,  as  the  plants  are  then  com- 
mencing to  grow.  When  the  shoots  are  about 
half  an  inch  long  they  usually  begin  to  root  on 
their  own  account,  and,  in  consequence,  a  little 
mors  water  will  be  needed.  They  may  remain  in 
the  warm  house  until  the  stems  have  attained 
their  full  length,  as  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  terminal  leaves.  At  this  time  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  full  sun  if  not  placed  too 
close  to  the  glass,  and  the  atmosphere  may  with 
advantage  be  kept  slightly  drier.  The  leaves  will 
STOn  commence  to  turn  colour  and  drop  off  by 
dozens,  and  when  this  occurs  the  water  supply 
must  be  lessened  and  the  plants  removed  to  a 
liiht,  airy  greenhouse  or  vinery  for  the  winter,  not 
placing  them  where  there  is  any  fear  of  the  tem- 
perature dropping  below  45  .  The  little  stems 
must  not  shrivel  much,  as  this  weakens  the  plants 
materially,  but  no  more  water  than  is  necessary 
to  prevent  this  must  b3  given,  as  the  species  re- 
quires a  good  resting  season.  The  flower-buds 
appear  at  the  nodes  early  in  the  new  year,  and 
the  plants  may  again  be  placed  in  heat,  but  not 
where  there  is  much  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
flowers  open  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  are 
of  a  bright  rosy  purple  on  the  sepals  and  petals. 
The  lip  is  nearly  round,  with  a  large  orange- 
yellow  blotch  in  the  centre,  fading  to  a  light 
purple  in  front,  where  it  is  ornamented  with  a 
delicate  fringe  of  fine  hairs.  In  order  to  st  rensthe.! 
the  growth,  the  plants  must  be  looke  i  over  every 
season  after  flowering  and  the  upstandmg  bulbs 
brought  into  proximity  with  the  compost,  so  tha^, 
when  the  new  growths  begin  to  emit  roots  the 


Angreecum  Sanderianum  — This  little  plant, 
one  of  the  freest  flowering  in  the  genus,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  extremely  useful  species.  Like  so 
many  others  in  the  genus,  it  is  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  likes  a  regularly  moist  and  warm 
bouse  and  to  be  suspended  in  a  good  light.  It  does 
well  in  small  baskets  or  shallow  pans  and  requires 
careful  handling  when  repotting.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult with  plants  of  this  kind  to  disentangle  the 
roots  if  once  they  get  much  entwined  about  the 
rods  of  a  basket,  and  to  tear  them  off  carelessly 
means  the  ruin  of  the  plant,  causing  the  foliage 
to  drop  off  wholesale.  If  carefully  fixed  in  the 
first  place  and  the  atmosphere  kept  from  fluctua- 
tions of  heat  and  moisture,  the  plants  will  get 
along  all  right.  Clean,  freshly-gathered  Sphagnum 
and  crocks  or  charcoal  are  all  that  are  needed  in 
the  way  of  compost.  The  flower-scapes  proceed 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each  being  upwards 
of  a  foot  in  length  when  the  plants  are  strong. 
The  individual  flowers  are  about  IJ  inches  across, 
pure  white,  with  a  spur  about  3  inches  long  at  the 
base  of  the  lip. 

A  hybrid  Cypripedium. — Enclosed  is  a  flower 
of  a  hybrid  raised  here  (the  parents  C.  villosum 
aureum  x  Spicerianum)  which  I  cannot  name,  as 
I  see  there  are  three  crosses  of  the  same  or  almost 
the  same  parentage  named  Calypso,  Hera  and 
Lathamianum.  I  also  enclose  a  flower  of  insigne 
a  friend  of  mine  got  amongst  a  lot  of  imported 
plants  some  few  years  ago.  The  foliage  is  very  dis- 
tinct, being  short  and  more  after  the  style  of  that 
of  C.  Arthurianum  than  any  of  the  lest,  and  al- 
though the  flower  is  small  it  may  improve  as  the 
plant  gets  stronger. — C.  C.  W. 

*,*  You  are  quite  right.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary  to  re-name  your  hybrid,  as  it  has  been 
raised  by  nearly  a  score  of  Orchid  growers  and  re- 
ceived nearly  as  many  names.  It  is  very  pretty  and 
interesting,  and,  like  all  the  other  hybrids  in  this 
class,  the  dorsal  sepal  is  almost  exactly  like  that  of 
C.  Spicerianum.  In  the  flower  sent  the  rosy 
markings  come  a  little  higher  up  the  sepal  than 
usual,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  a  new  name.  I 
should  have  suspected  that  so  distinct  a  variety 
as  C.  villosum  aureum  would  have  influenced  the 
colour  more,  but  this  only  proves  my  previous 
contention  respteting  C.  Leeanum,  namely,  that 
the  parentage  cannot  be  traced  by  examination  of 
the  hybrid.  The  flower  of  C.  insigne  sent  is  very 
distinct,  but  it  is  not  new.  It  differs  from  the 
type  in  being  spotted  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the 
dorsal  sepal,  and  also  in  having  many  spots  on 
the  petals.  This  approaches  the  set  of  varieties 
known  as  the  montanum  section.  The  same 
kind  was  flowered  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Crispin,  of  Bristol,  and  was,  I  believe,  named  in 
compliment  to  him  C.  insigne  Crispinianum. — 
H.  R. 

SHORT  XOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


and  the  lip  is  also  wLite,  with  a  blotch  of  yellow  on 
the  lip.  It  tirdl  appeared  in  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and 
Co.'s  Cf»llection.  but  ba«  since  flowered  in  many  others 
and  is  fr*'<jueiitly  met  ^ith. 

Epidendrum  prismatocarpum  Buper- 
boiD. — This  is  a  fine  Vdrioty  i»f  this  handsonie  tpeciee, 
the  flowers  large  and  brlliantly  coloured.  The  ppikea 
are  produced  from  the  apox  of  the  leafy  pgeudo-bulbe, 
and  bear  bright  yellow  flowers  with  cnmson-porple 
blotches  on  the  feialsand  petals,  the  lip  roty  magepta 
mar^n'^d  with  white.  The  type  is  a  native  of  *  hiri- 
qoi  and  was  introduced  in  18fi5.  The  flowers  last  a 
long  time  in  good  condition. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


Dendrobium  melanodiecus.— This  pretty 
hybrid  was  raised  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, and  is  the  result  of  crossing  D.  Ainsworthi 
(itself  a  hybrid)  and  D.  Findleyanum.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  suffused  and  tipped  with  magenta- 
purple,  the  lip  jellow  on  the  front  lobe,  with  a 
magenta  margin,  the  throat  rich  ciimson-purple. 

Cattleya  Trianse  quadrieolor. — It  is  getting 
late  now  tor  this  species,  but  I  recently  saw  a  very 
nice  form  of  this  variety.  The  flowers  are  of  medium 
.^izo,  but  the  segments  have  plenty  of  substance  in  them. 
The  sepals  are  very  broad,  bright  magenta  ro.-e,  the 
petals  similar,  tlie  lip  mach  deeper  in  colour.  The 
front  edges  are  timbriatcd,  and  there  is  a  large  orange 
disc  in  the  throat. — H.  U. 

Dendrobium  crassinode  album. — This  occa- 
sionally appears  among  importations  of  the  type  and 
is  quite  a  distinct  variety,  more  chaste  in  appearance 
and  less  gaudy  than  the  typical  D.  crassiuode  or  D.  c. 
Barberiaimm.    The  sepils  and  petals  ara  phre  white, 


GLUTS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Great  gluts  of  vegetables,  or  in  fact  of  any 
other  article,  are  undesirable.  Those  who  de- 
pend upon  the  markets  for  their  supplies  do 
not  always  experience  inconvenience,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  certain  kinds  of  vegetables  being 
very  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are  so  many 
market  growers,  that  it  frequently  happens 
great  rushes  are  made  in  the  direction  of  culti- 
vating one  or  more  kinds  of  vegetables  that  are 
supposed  to  be  profitable,  only  to  find  the  sup- 
ply far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  low  prices  prevaUing  for  Seakale 
this  season  hundreds  of  growers  wUl  turn  their 
attention  to  something  else,  and  the  diminished 
supply  will  mean  much  better  prices  next  year. 
In  January  and  February  last  growers  were 
offered  3d.  per  lb  for  good  Seakale  to  be  re- 
tailed at  (Jd.  per  lb. ,  and  this,  I  need  hardly 
add,  is  a  most  unremunerative  prici.  So  dis- 
gusted were  many  growers  at  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  Seakale,  that  they  did  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  either  lift  or  mould  over  what 
was  left,  and  at  the  present  time  the  provitcial 
markets  are  badly  supplied,  commission  agents 
and  others  writing  for  it  to  be  sent  on.  For 
several  seasons  past  forced  Kidney  Beans  have 
been  plentiful  and  the  prices  ruled  low,  to 
the  producer  at  any  rate.  I  recently  saw 
bundles  of  rough  or  by  no  means  tempting 
Beans  marked  up  in  a  Bristol  shop  at  Cd.  per 
bundle,  or  roughly  2s.  per  lb.  This,  then,  is 
another  case  of  consumers  having  to  suffer  for 
the  gluts  in  preceding  years.  It  is  true  these 
Beans  are  a  chance  crop,  and  grown  principally 
in  front  of  Cucumbers  and  between  Tomatoes, 
but  there  is  less  expense  with  and  betterretums 
from  Radishes  grown  in  the  latter  positions. 
Buying  the  latter  at  8d.  or  Od.  per  dozen 
bunches  and  retailing  at  Id.  each,  the  green- 
grocers are  satisfied  and  so  are  all  concerned. 
When  anything  can  be  thus  cheaply  and  profit- 
ably grown  gluts  are  liable  to  occur,  but  buyers 
of  Radishes  are  a  large  class  and  not  easily 
surfeited. 

Only  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  anticipated 
that  Cucumber  culture  was  played  out.  Since 
that  time  the  glass  devoted  to  the  production 
of  Cucumbers  has  more  than  doubled  and  yet 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  them.  In  this  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  fomatoes  it  is  not  the 
Channel  Island  growers  that  provincial  growers 
have  most  to  fear,  but  rather  those  huge  esta- 
blishments springing  up  within  easy  distance  of 
London.  If  a  grower  cffers  a  basket  of 
Tomatoes  or  other  fruit  to  a  provincial  town 
fruiterer  at  say  5d.  per  lb.,  he  is  fre'iuently  told 
that  he  can  have  them  cheaper  from  Covent 
Garden.  Those  great  gluts  of  second-rate 
Tomatoes  that  annually  occur  in  London  are 
most  harmful,  as  they  entail  a  great  loss  on  the 
growers  and  do  not  greatly  benefit  the  con- 
sumers. If  country  growers  would  leave  the 
London  markets  to  the  growers  around  the 
metropolis,  the  latter  could  be  trusted  to  keep. 
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the  prices  up  somewhat,  and  the  average 
throughout  the  country  be  improved.  It  is  my 
belief  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  most  dis- 
tricts will  be  independent  of  London  as  far  as 
Tomatoes  are  concerned,  unless  it  happens  that 
a  few  gluts  choke  oft"  intending  growers. 

We  are  slowly,  but  surely  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  foreigners  for  our  supply  of  several 
kinds  of  vegetables  at  one  time  largely  im- 
ported. E.specially  is  this  the  case  with  As- 
paragus. There  are  many  districts  where  this 
excellent  vegetable  can  be  grown  to  perfection. 
As  yet  many  growers  have  failed  to  realise  the 
fact  that  much  the  best  prices  are  obtained  for 
large  heads  grown  and  blanched  after  the 
French  fashion.  If  buyers  prefer  the  long 
blanched  stems,  let  them  have  them.  They  can 
easily  be  had  by  ridging  fine  light  soil  over  the 
crowns  or  lines  of  crowns.  Farmers  who  rent 
naturally  deep,  free-working  fertile  soil  are  to  my 
knowledge  largely  extending  their  operations  in 
the  direction  of  Asparagus  culture,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  tliey  will  not  be  discouraged,  even  should 
the  prices  rule  low  at  times.  They  will  find 
good  markets  for  it  in  the  midland  and  northern 
towns,  and  at  4d.  per  bundle  of  twenty-five 
heads  the  crop  is  a  remunerative  one,  paying 
something  like  £55  per  acre.  Celery,  again, 
though  somewhat  expensive  to  grow,  usually 
pays  well,  always  provided  there  is  no  rushing 
too  much  of  it  into  one  town.  Selling  at  less 
than  Is.  per  dozen  entails  a  loss  to  the  grower, 
and  that  happened  in  various  directions  in 
1894.  Throughout  the  past  winter  there  has 
been  a  scarcity  of  good  Celery  and  prices  have 
been  high  accordingly. 

Only  in  a  very  few  districts  are  Parsnips 
grown  extensively  fur  the  markets,  and  from 
these  large  quantities  are  consigned  to  various 
parts  of  the  country.  South  Wales  absorbs 
hundreds  of  tons,  but  it  is  only  after  very 
severe  midwinter  frosts  that  the  crop  can  be 
said  to  be  remunerative.  Rather  more  than 
a  year  ago  they  were  selling  at  from  £3  to  £4 
per  ton.  At  the  present  time  I  know  where 
200  tons  could  be  bought  at  £1  per  ton  or  less 
probably.  It  is  much  the  same  with  Potatoes. 
Such  enormous  quantities  of  these  have  been 
stored,  that  single  sacks  can  be  bought  in 
country  districts  for  53.  each,  and  the  ton  rate 
is  from  25s.  to  30s.  for  really  good  Potatoes. 
Both  these  and  Parsnips  are  being  largely  used 
for  cattle  feeding,  and  the  consequence,  most 
probably,  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  area  planted  this  season.  Thanks  to  the 
cheapness  of  planting  tubers  and  the  cheapening 
of  artificial  manures,  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  planting  as  compared  with  last  year  would 
be  little  short  of  £10  per  acre — that  is,  sup- 
posing planting  tubers  had  to  be  bought. 
Farmers  and  market  growers  ought  not  to  let 
one  very  bad  year  discourage  them.  If  they 
do,  and  a  less  acreage  of  ground  be  devoted  to 
Potato  culture,  the  chances  are  the  foreigner 
will  once  more  step  in.         Market  Gkower. 


A  good  winter  Lettuce.— For  years  I  grew 
the  Hardy  Hammersinith  Lettuce  for  winter  and 
spring  cutting,  but  of  late  have  found  it  much  in- 
ferior to  Lee's  Immense  Hardy  Green,  a  splendid 
hardy  type  of  Cabbage  Lettuce.  Though  an  old 
variety,  it  is  well  worth  a  note,  and  I  would 
strongly  advise  it  for  spring  supplies.  In  a 
favourable  season,  similar  to  the  one  we  have  just 
passed  through,  there  should  be  no  lack  of  Let- 
tuces, as  most  kinds  will  have  stood  well.  I  have 
no  wish  to  depreciate  a  well  tried  kind — the  Ham- 
mersmith, but  the  one  named  is  better  as  regards 
quality,  larger,  and  very  hardy,  and  a  good  form  to 
heart  ({uickly  early  in  the  spring,  being  of  compact 
growth  and  much  liked  at  table.  This  variety 
sown  in  August  on  a  dry  sloping;  border  stands 


well.  Damp  is  the  worst  enemy,  this  being  more 
fatal  after  a  prolonged  frost.  I  do  not  advise  the 
above  for  summer  sowing.  I  prefer  it  to  Brown 
Dutch  or  Victoria.  It  is  unequalled  for  frame  or 
house  culture  if  very  early  supplies  are  required. — 
S.  H.  B. 

Lettuce  Perfect  Gem. — I  do  not  think  since 
the  advent  of  All  the  Year  Round  Cabbage 
Lettuce  so  valuable  a  variety  has  been  sent  out  as 
Perfect  Gem,  and  though  it  may  lack  the  size  of 
some  of  the  looser  types,  I  think  it  the  very  best 
Cabbage  variety  we  have.  It  is  a  compact 
grower,  of  medium  growth,  quite  distinct,  having 
a  rich  deep  green  colour  and  forming  a  close,  solid 
heart,  there  being  very  little  outside  or  useless 
leaves.  I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  which  turns 
in  so  quickly  if  the  plants  are  given  room  to  de- 
velop and  good  land.  For  summer  work  it  is  un- 
equalled. I  found  it  most  useful  during  the  hot 
summers  of  1893  and  1895.  Sown  every  three 
weeks  in  rows  and  thinned  early,  there  was  no 
lack  of  crisp,  well-blanched  Lettuces  till  October. 
I  place  much  importance  upon  frequent  sowings. 
I  sow  in  frames  for  first  cutting,  and  till  August 
for  open-air  supplies. — G.  W.  S. 

Lettuce  Continuity. — Amongst  the  Lettuces 
there  are  some  varieties  which,  on  account  of  their 
long-lasting  (lualities,  are  far  more  suitable  for 
small  gardens  than  others.  Amongst  the  latter 
class  Continuity  is  most  conspicuous.  Sent  out 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  it  has  gradually  found 
favour  amongst  gardeners,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
market  growers  as  well.  It  belongs  to  the 
Cabbage  section,  is  of  medium  size,  extremely 
compact  and  solid,  while  the  flavour  is  also  first- 
rate.  One  of  its  chief  recommendations  is  that  it 
lasts  such  a  long  time  in  usable  condition,  in  this 
respect  far  surpassing  any  other  sort  I  am 
acquainted  with.  When  fully  grown  it  has  out- 
wardly a  distinct  bronzy  appearance. — J.  C. 

Leeks  in  spring. — Few  vegetables  are  more 
useful  than  Leeks  at  this  season,  and  with  a 
little  extra  attention  in  the  way  of  lifting  and 
laying  in  under  a  north  wall  they  may  be  kept 
sound  till  May.  Very  large  roots  are  not  wanted. 
Those  sown  in  March  and  planted  out  two  months 
later  are  large  enough  for  most  purposes.  My 
plan  is  to  make  a  later  planting  of  the  smaller 
roots  after  the  time  named.  They  may  be  planted 
rather  closely  in  deep  drills  on  the  flat,  and  make 
nice  material  for  spring  use.  If  too  large  they 
run  to  seed  more  quickly.  Many  persons  who 
object  to  Onions  like  Leeks,  which  at  this  season 
are  good  as  a  vegetable,  being  mild  and  also 
useful  for  flavouring.  For  late  supplies  I  prefer 
the  Musselburgh,  the  hardiest  Leek  grown.  No 
matter  how  severe  the  winter,  this  may  be  relied 
upon,  and  though  not  so  large  as  the  Ayton 
Castle  or  Lyon,  it  is  more  suitable  for  late  sup- 
plies.—G.  W. 

Spring  salads. — With  so  favourable  a  winter 
salads  should  be  plentiful.  In  the  excellent  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Mr.  Iggulden  treated  more  fully  of  the 
summer  salads.  I  think  spring  salads  of  equal 
importance,  but  probably  he  did  not  go  into  the 
matter  owing  to  the  many  difficulties  in  keeping 
up  the  supply  if  the  demand  is  great.  At  this 
time  last  year  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  salads  ; 
this  year  good  Endive  of  the  Batavian  Round- 
leaved  type  has  wintered  under  a  warm  wall  with 
a  projecting  coping,  and  is  now  most  valuable. 
Again,  both  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces  are  good 
and  are  now  growing  freely,  the  best  being  on  a 
west  border  which  is  well  drained.  As  most 
growers  of  salads  are  aware,  damp  and  our  variable 
climate  do  not  tend  to  encourage  us  to  give  much 
space  to  the  Lettuce,  but  it  is  invaluable,  and 
even  in  the  worst  winters  shifts  may  be  made  by 
sowing  a  cheap  kind  in  boxes  and  growing  in 
frames,  and  when  a  few  inches  high  cutting  like 
Mustard  and  Cress.  Chicory  of  the  Witloof  va- 
riety is  always  at  hand,  and  Dandelion  of  the 
French  large  leaved  variety  need  not  be  despised. 
It  is  good  either  green  or  blanched,  and  Chicory 
may  be  had  at  this  season  in  a  green  state  from 
the  open  ground.  Used  thus  it  is  almost  equal  to 
Cos  Lettuce.      Mustard   and  Cress    are  readily 


raised  it  gown  in  light  soil.  Watercress  may  be 
grown  in  any  garden  for  winter  and  spring  sup- 
plies— running  water  is  not  necessary.  If  raised 
from  root  divisions  in  a  shady  border,  the 
flowers  kept  off  and  the  plants  given  moisture,  it 
gives  a  good  return.  Tarragon  is  readily  obtained 
from  the  open  by  giving  the  roots  a  covering  of 
litter,  while  Corn  Salad  may  be  obtained  all 
through  the  winter.  If  Radishes  are  liked,  the 
China  Rose  and  Black  Spanish  if  sown  in  Sep- 
tember remain  good  till  April. — G.  Wytiies. 

SHOUT  NOTES.— kitchen: 


Protecting  Globs  Artichokes.— I  have  long 

been  of  opiuiou  that  moisture  around  the  crowns  of 
Globe  Artichokes  during  wrnter  ia  tar  more  destruc- 
tive than  dry  frost,  and  act  up  to  it  by  leaviug  them  quite 
unprotected,  with  the  result  that  the  severe  winter  of 
1895  crippled  the  whole  stock  (but  no  deaths),  so  they 
were  late  in  recovering  and  producing  heads.  Tbis  is 
tlie  only  instance  of  iDJury  by  frost  experienced  for 
many  years.  Should  I  be  again  tempted  to  protect  at 
all,  i  would  use  only  dry  Bracken  drawn  well  among 
the  leaves  and  crowns  to  break  the  keenness  of  east 
winds. — J.  E. 

Early  Celeries. — I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
"  S.  N.  M."  and  "  G.  W."  (pp.  181,  182)  writing  iii 
such  high  terms  on  the  merits  of  White  Gem  as  an 
early  variety.  I  have  grown  it  some  years  (ever  since 
its  introduction,  I  believe)  and  find  none  to  excel  it 
for  a  first  early.  A  good  companion  red  to  it  is  A  1, 
as  sturdy  and  dwarf  as  the  Gem  and  possessing  all  its 
good  qualities.  From  my  experience  I  cannot  speak 
£0  highly  of  the  intermediate  pink  sorts,  as  they  seem 
mure  liable  to  damp  and  get  black  at  the  heart  in  our 
soil  and  climate.  White  Gem  and  A  1  are,  with  me, 
in  fine  usable  condit'ou  from  late  August  until  the 
end  of  Octuhor. — J.  H. 


Flower  Garden. 


LENTEN  ROSES. 
These  are  this  year  flowering  well  within  their 
seasonable  limits.  Owing  to  a  mUd  winter, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  a  singular  absence  of 
wind,  rain,  and  frost,  these  plants  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  well  suited.  Few  plants 
are  more  easily  managed  than  these  ;  their 
chief  requirements  being  a  good  depth  of  fairly 
rich  loam,  quite  2  feet  should  be  afforded  them 
if  it  is  desired  to  grow  them  luxuriantly.  In 
this  depth  of  good  soil  and  in  a  position  se- 
cured from  the  biting  winds  that  in  many 
seasons  disfigure  them  so  badly,  these  Hellebores 
grow  freely  and  flower  abundantly.  One  other 
point  in  their  cultivation,  and  to  a  large  num- 
ber a  most  important  one,  is  that  they  can  be 
readily  divided  and  transplanted,  taking  to 
their  new  quarters  in  a  way  that  is  most  en- 
couraging to  the  amateur.  In  these  respects 
they  are  not  nearly  so  diflicult  to  please  as  the 
Hellebores  of  the  niger  section.  So  far  as  the 
adaptability  of  the  plants  is  concerned,  they 
may  with  the  conditions  above  named  be 
planted  in  bold  groups  in  or  near  the  hardy 
fernery,  in  the  woodland,  in  the  foreground  of 
large  shrubs,  or  again  as  a  broad  telling  margin 
in  front  of  a  bank  or  a  belt  of  Rhododendrons. 
In  any  of  these  positions  a  most  desirable  effect 
is  created  that  may  continue  permanent,  inas- 
much as  the  plants  themselves  increase  in 
beauty  each  year.  Where  regarded  and  treated 
as  permanent  subjects,  they  may  be  assisted 
each  year  by  a  heavy  mulching  of  manure 
placed  about  them  late  in  the  autumn.  They 
are  easily  raised  from  seed.  There  is,  however, 
a  marked  similarity  in  the  seedlings,  and  a 
wide  field  is  still  open  for  further  improvement. 
Among  the  plum-coloured  forms  there  is  usually 
too  much  green,  or  the  plum  colour  merges 
into  a  sort  of  leaden  hue  that  is  neither  pleasing 
nor  desirable.  Greater  purity  with  brighter 
shades  of  colour  is  greatly  needed,  and  when 
these  can   be   secured   generally  this    race  of 
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LeDten  Roses  will  be  as  invaluable  for  their 
blossoms  as  they  now  are  for  their  masses  of 
well-marked  and  fresh  and  bright  green  foliage. 
Quite  recently  I  saw  some  half-dozen  or  more 
beds  of  seedlings  of  these  in  Mr.  Barr's  nursery 
at  Long  Ditton  apart  from  something  like  a 
score  of  long  beds  planted  with  existing  named 
kinds.  The  collection  here  is  very  extensive 
and  complete,  and  already  some  of  the  more 
promising  of  the  seedlings  had  been  selected 
for  further  trial.  The  great  majority  of  the 
seedlings  had  yet  to  flower,  or  rather  the  bulk  had 
hardly  become  strong  enough  to  judge  of  their 
true  character.  Some  of  the  bolder  and  more 
distinct  of  the  named  kinds  are  guttatus  sub- 
punctatus,  flowers  large,  white,  and  freely  spotted 
within.  Then  antiquorum  elegans  and  roseus 
give  welcome  shades  of  pink  and  rose  that  should 
be  useful  for  hybridising  in  future.  Colchicus 
Otto  Frcebel,  rich  plum-crimson  ;  E.  Benary, 
white,  crimson-spotted,  with  well  imbricated 
sepals;  Dr.  Hogg,  a  new  and  distinct  kind, 
flowers  deep  rose  ;  Superbus,  large  white,  bell- 
shaped  blossoms,  of  excel'ent  form ;  Mrs. 
Lambert,  blush-white,  heavily  spotted  with 
crimson,  and  Gertrude  Jekyll,  with  very  large 
pure  white  blossoms,  are  among  the  best 
of  a  very  large  assortment  of  kinds,  and 
would  make  a  nice  selection  for  an  amateur 
possessed  of  the  inclination  tor  improving  this 
tine  race  of  plants.  Each  season,  or  nearly  so, 
we  get  additions  from  the  continental  growers 
and  raisers  of  these  plants,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  some 
greatly  improved  kinds,  more  particularly  in 
colour,  as  the  form  of  many  of  the  best  varieties 
at  the  present  time  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

To  secure  the  fullest  beauty  in  these  plants, 
they  should  remain  for  several  years  in  one 
position.  The  growth  of  three  or  four 
years  in  a  shelttred  spot  should  result  in 
specimens  of  large  size  and  broad,  spreading 
tufts  of  their  handsome  leaves,  which  then 
attain  to  18  inches  or  20  inches  high.  In  their 
general  freedom  of  growth  and  flowering  these 
plants  have  few  rivals.  E,  .J. 

Iris  reticulata.— This  gem  of  the  early  bulb- 
ous Irises  was  in  fine  form  at  the  early  March 
meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Some  pots  of  this 
species  as  =hown  by  Mr.  Barr  recalled  the  fine 
masses  of  this  Iris  that  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker 
took  to  Kensington  early  ia  March  some  twenty 
years  ago.  The  plant  was  always  a  feature  at 
Tooting,  and  succeeded  admirably  in  the  light, 
warm,  sandy  soil  there,  flowering  freely  .and 
seeding  abundantly  in  the  open  beds.  In  its 
culture  manure  and  an  over  rich  soil  are  things 
to  be  avoided,  a  similar  remark  applying  to  the 
varieties  purpurea,  cyanea,  &c. 

California's  native  white  Poppy.— Several 
years  ago  California  was  undecided  as  to  which  of 
her  native  Poppies,  the  Eschecholtzia  or  Romneya 
Coulteri,  should  have  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
State  flower.  Finally  a  decision  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  gorgeous  orange  Poppy  that  every- 
where lights  up  the  lanes  and  the  hillsides. 
Despite  this  acknowledged  preference,  however, 
the  Eschscholtzia  lacks  something  of  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  the  Romneya.  This  suparb 
Poppy  is  limited  to  the  upper  portion  of  Lower 
California.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial  which  thrives 
amidst  the  rocks  of  sun-heated  canons,  and  attains 
a  height  of  from  "i  feet  to  10  feet.  The  glaucous, 
deeply-divided  foliage  makes  an  efl^ective  picture 
agamst  the  neutral  grey  of  granite  walls,  and  in 
flower  time  the  great  snowy  blooms  add  an  in- 
describably artistic  effect.  In  May  the  buds  ex- 
pand their  .ailky,  crinkled  petals,  disclosing  large 
central  tufts  of  bright  yellow  stamens.  The 
flowers  often  measure  6  inches  or  8  inches  across 
and  usually  remain  open  several  days.  The  seeds 
take  a  year  to  germinate  and  the  young  plants 
will    not    bear    transplanting.      The    only    safe 


method  to  ensure  its  propagation  is  from  root 
cuttings.  There  is  constant  demand  for  the  seed, 
which  is  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego, 
and  brings  ten  dollars  per  pound  wholesale.  A 
rich,  sandy  soil  is  best  suited  to  growing  the 
Romneya. — Ninetta  E.\mes,  Ber!:e!fy,  Cali/ornia. 

A  vase  of  Tulips. — Even  now,  while  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  Tulips  in  a  cut  state,  they 
should  be  brought  into  requisition  for  all  kinds  of 
decoration.  Very  fine  results  are  achieved  by 
arranging  them  in  a  small  trumpet  vase  in  which 
proper  regard  to  the  harmony  of  colours  is  con- 
sidered. White  and  yellow  Tulips  make  a  very 
handsome  combination,  and  associated  with  their 
own  foliage  quite  a  unique  effect  is  produced. 
Well-grown  Tulips  provide  an  abundance  of 
foliage  for  use  in  this  way,  the  light  silvery-green 
colour  suiting  the  flowers  much  better  than  many 
other  kinds  of  choice  foliage  frequently  used. 
Some  of  the  long  stems  sometimes  need  a  little 
support  to  effect  a  graceful  arrangement,  and  for 
this  reason  stout  wires  of  medium  length  should 
be  utilised.  These  must  be  arranged  so  that  the 
wires  are  not  seen,  and  this  is  easily  accomplished 
if  a  small  [[uantity  of  green  Moss  be  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  vase.  Pink  and  white  Tulips  make 
a  pretty  picture,  too. — D.  B.  Crane. 


IS  THE  GLADIOLUS  HARDY? 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  "  A.  W." — writing  in 
The  Gakiien  (p.  219)  on  the  above— did  not  give 
some  idea  as  to  the  locality  from  which  he  wrote. 
Even  more  important  than  this — because  to  a  very 
large  extent  success  or  failure  depends  upon  it — is 
the  depth  at  which  "A.  W."  plants  the  corms,  or 
whether  he  provides  a  good  mulch  of  some  mate- 
rial on  the  surface  to  compensate  for  shallow,  or 
at  least  the  ordinary  depth  of  planting.  Planted 
at  S  inches  or  9  inches  deep  the  majority  of  kinds 
would  be  safe,  but  if  planted  at  only  half  that 
depth  and  left  to  themselves  through  a  wet  and 
frosty  winter,  I  fear  such  would  fare  badly.  And, 
again,  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  in  soils  in  this 
matter,  for  the  bulb  that  is  hardy  at  G  inches 
deep  in  a  warm,  well-drained  soil  may  be  irre- 
parably injured  if  planted  at  the  same  depth  in  a 
heavy  soil  and  water-logged  into  the  bargain.  In 
this  part  of  Middlesex  the  soil  is  light  and  warm, 
resting  on  a  (i-feet  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  but 
in  wet  winters  the  water  rises  to  within  20  inches 
of  the  surface.  In  dealing  with  such  a  soil  for  the 
first  time,  one's  previous  experiences  will  need 
modifying,  as  the  behaviour  of  bulbs  and  tubers — 
particularly  deeply-planted  things — is  quite  dif- 
ferent. In  this  soil,  however.ataboutC  inchesdeep. 
Gladioli  such  as  G.  insignis,G.bjzintinus,  G.  Blush- 
ing Bride  and  G.  Rosy  Gem,  together  with  the  hy- 
brids of  Lemoinei,  also  Saundersi,  are  cjuite  hardy 
with  very  little  or  perhaps  no  protection  at  all. 
The  white  form  of  Colvillei  is  also  hardy  at 
this  depth,  especially  if  well  rooted  and  esta- 
blished, but  if  the  dry  corms  are  planted  late  in 
the  year,  say  November  and  December,  and  a 
severe  winter  ensues,  the  whole  lot  will  suffer 
and  numbers  be  lost  unless  a  mulch  is  provided. 
There  are  drawbacks  to  mulching  such  things  as 
this  last  by  reason  of  its  slender  spear  like  blades, 
which  get  much  broken  and  disfigured  in  remov- 
ing the  mulch.  Very  often,  in  this  district  at 
least,  mulching  such  as  Colvillei  varieties  can 
hardly  be  done,  because  the  fresh  young  blades 
are  through  the  ground  early  in  December  where 
they  are  permanent,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
better  to  plant  somewhat  deeper.  Within  the 
last  five  years  I  have  known  two  instances  of 
great  loss  with  the  white  Colvillei,  one  in  pots, 
the  other  planted  out.  In  both  instances  they 
were  autumn-planted,  and  out  of  some  liOiiO  bulbs 
very  few  escaped.  The  other  lot  was  in  pots  and 
in  frames,  the  Latter  being  surrounded  and 
covered  with  a  good  depth  of  litter,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  half  were  killed  outright.  It  is, 
however,  more  than  likely  that  had  the  bulbs  been 
well  rooted  the  losses  would  not  have  been  so 
heavy.  The  gandavensis  section  in  the  open  beds 
is  not  be  relied  on  at  5  inches  deep,  as  the  frost 
descends  to  the  corra  through  the  medium  of  the 


old  stem,  and  this  rapidly  if  the  stem  is  cut  level 
with  the  ground.  Deep  planting,  however,  may 
overcome  the  difficulty  where  this  can  be  safely 
ciriied  out.  For  commercial  purposes,  of  course, 
lifting  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  while  I  have 
had  charge  of  some  large  and  choice  collections  of 
these  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  shrivelled 
corm,  which  I  should  say  is  most  unusual  consider- 
ing the  very  solid  nature  of  the  corms. — E.  J. 

One  requires  to  know  to  which  section  of 

these  bulbous  plants  the  (luestion  of  "A.  W."  in 
The  Garden-  for  March  21  (p.  219)  refers  before 
a  reliable  answer  can  be  given.  However,  I  ex- 
pect it  refers  to  the  gandavensis  section  only.  If 
so,  my  experience  is  that  they  are  not  hardy  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  the  same  opinion  is  held 
by  many  other  growers  in  the  game  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  when  corre- 
spondents like  "A.  W."  write  concerning  the 
hardiness  of  any  plant,  that  they  do  not  state  in 
what  part  of  England  their  experience  has  been 
gained.  These  remarks  are  also  particularly 
applicable  to  an  article  in  the  same  number  of 
The  G.arden  on  growing  Freesias  in  frames. 
Does  Mr.  J.  W.  Shaw  mean  to  say  that  he  grew 
and  flowered  successfully  Freesias  in  unhealed 
frames  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1S94  and  1895  ? 
If  so,  he  must  reside  in  a  particularly  favourable 
part  of  England  to  have  done  so,  as  I  have  tried 
them  in  frames  and  have  had  them  killed  by 
frost,  even  in  an  ordinary  winter,  in  this  part  of 
Somersetshire — Taunton.  If  the  remarks  on  Free- 
sias to  which  I  refer  only  apply  to  the  experience 
of  the  winter  now  passing  away,  I  can  quite 
understand  the  matter,  seeing  that  the  winter 
has  been  a  mild  one  :  at  the  same  time,  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  the  cultivation  of  Freesias  in 
frames  will  end  in  failure  in  eight  winters  out  of 
ten.  Substitute  a  substantial  brick  pit  for  the 
frame,  and  they  may  then  succeed. — J.  C.  Clarke. 

In  reference  to  your  correspondent's  article 

recently  on  the  above  subject,  I  may  mention 
that  a  similar  case  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion last  year  in  the  gardens  at  Aske,  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  exposed  and  coldest  districts  in 
Yorkshire.  Several  bulbs  of  (iladiolus  brench- 
leyensis,  as  also  a  few  plants  of  Lobelia  cardinali?, 
growing  in  the  herbaceous  border  were  allowed  to 
remain  instead  of  being  lifted.  Both  the  Gladioli 
and  the  Lobelia  withstood  the  severe  frosts  cf 
1S94-95,  the  thermometer  continually  standing  at 
zero,  and  did  equally  as  well  as  those  planted 
in  spring.  In  this  Cise,  during  tie  whole  of  the 
severe  weather  mentioned  above  we  had  a  covering 
of  snow  nearly  a  foot  in  depth,  which  was  of  course 
a  great  protection.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  "A.  W.'s  '  Gladioli  were  protectsd  by 
snow,  with  the  thermometer  registering  37°  of 
frost. — J.  A.,  Preaton  Halt,  Durham. 

At  page  219  (March  21)  "  A.  W."  asks  this 

question.  From  his  experience,  the  reply  is  in 
the  affirmative ;  from  mine  just  the  reverse. 
Does  it  not  depend  on  extreme  conditions?  I  do 
not  know  what  may  be  his  soil  nor  what  his 
cUmate,  but  I  should  conclude  the  soil  must  be 
light  and  the  climate  dry.  In  my  case  the  soil 
is  heavy  and  the  climate  damp,  and  almost  every 
Gladiolus  corm  left  in  the  ground  perishes.  To 
take  up  the  corms  no  doubt  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble,  and  with  most  kinds  of 
Gladiolus  that  is  all,  but  with  others  there  is 
more  than  trouble  ;  I  find  dithculty— I  mean  with 
those  which  push  their  next  year's  growth  while 
the  old  corms  are  fairly  fresh  and  the  new  ones 
immature.  I  suspect  that  this  also  is  a  difficulty 
specially  incidental  to  a  heavy  soil  and  damp 
climate.  More  or  less  I  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty with  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  from  the 
same  cause  ;  the  dampness  prolongs  the  season 
of  growth,  and  the  bulb  is  overtaken  by  winter 
before  it  is  sufficiently  ripened.  I  think  it  is 
in  consequence  of  not  sufficiently  realising  local 
conditions  that  we  have  such  totally  different 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
same  plant,  either  treatment  equally  good,  but 
only  under  due  consideration  of  circumstances  and 
conditions.— T.  H.  Archer-Hin-p,  Cnnmh.fxhvre 
House,  South  Der-on. 
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SNOWDROPS  AT  DUNROBIN. 
The  bit  of  streamlet  and  rustic  bridge  shown  in 
the  illustration  were  introduced  about  a  year  ago 
into  a  part  of  the  grounds,  which  was  previously 
rather  devoid  of  interest  in  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  in  a  grove  of  old  trees  dividing  the  flower 
garden  from  the  kitchen  garden.  The  grass 
under  the  trees  has  of  late  years  been  carpeted 
with  spring  flowers,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Daffo- 
dils, Primroses,  Corydalis,  <&c.  The  streamlet 
winds  in  and  out  among  the  old  trees  in  a  na- 
tural way  the  whole  length  of  the  garden  from 
Tiorth  to  south.  In  order  to  avoid  a  new  appear- 
ance, the  margin  was  made  of  Moss-grown 
stones  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  crevices  of  the 
stones,  Holly  Ferns,  Polypodiums,  and  other 
suitable  native  Ferns  were  planted.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  plant  groups  of  Bamboos  and  similar 
ornamental  plants  by  the  margin  of  the  water 
to  add  to  the  interest  of  that  portion  of  the 
grounds.  —  D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle, 
Golspie,  N.B. 

The    illustration    on    page    249,   from 

a  photograph  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  D. 
Melville,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  luxuriance 
with  which  the  common  Snowdrop  grows 
at   Dunrobiu   Castle,  in    Sutherlandshire.     In 


does  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  extensive  cultiva- 
tion on  Dutch  soil,  being  happier  in  England 
and  Scotland  than  elsewhere.  In  Wales  and 
also  in  Ireland  the  Snowdrops  attain  to  fully 
twice  their  usual  size  and  vigour  on  rich, 
moist  soils.  At  Straflfan  the  lawn  on  which 
they  grow  and  seed  so  freely  under  Lime  trees  is 
frequently  submerged  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
river  Liffey,  just  as  Crocus  vernus in  the  Notting- 
ham meadows  is  frequently  submerged  by  the 
rising  of  the  Trent.  The  point  seems  to  be  that 
bulbs  are  often  bog  plants  or  half  aquatic  when 
growing,  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  old  plan  of 
water  culture  in  glasses  as  employed  in  the  case 
of  Hyacinths,  Iris  alata  and  I.  persica,  the 
j  Chinese  Narcissus,  &c.  The  real  reason  why 
some  plants  have  formed  bulbs  seems  due  to 
their  having  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
widest  extremes  of  wet  and  cold,  or  of  heat  and 
drought,  at  varying  periods  of  the  year.  The 
old  plan  of  planting  Narcissi  in  warm  and  dry 
sandy  soils  has  now  given  place  to  their  being 
planted  in  moist  and  half -shady  places  with 
much  better  results.  ' '  Beside  the  lake,  beneath 
the  trees,"  was  a  true  note  for  cultivators,  and 
not  a  mere  jjoet's  dream,  as  some  may  have 
imagined  it  to  be.  The  illustration  shows  the 
Snowdrop  happy  and  luxuriant  in   one  of  its 


Snoivdrops  naturalised  at  Dunrohin  Castle,  KB.    Engraved  for  The  Garden /rom  a 
photograph  sent  hy  Mr,  D.  Melville. 


soils  that  suit  its  growth  there  are  but 
few  hardy  bulbs  that  naturalise  themselves 
so  freely  as  do  the  double  and  single  forms 
of  G.  nivalis.  I  have  seen  them  free  and 
happy  on  hedge  banks,  in  orchards,  woods 
and  plantations,  and  seeding  freely  on  grassy 
lawns  nearly  all  over  England.  In  nearly 
all  cases  I  notice  that  Snowdrops  thrive  best 
on  moist  rich  holding  soils.  In  Scotland,  Dun- 
robin  is  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
Snowdrops,  but  they  thrive  in  many  other  gar- 
dens over  the  border,  and  they  are  also  very 
pretty  on  the  banks  at  Durham  and  in  many 
of  our  north  country  gardens  as  well.  All 
through  the  midlands  in  the  deep  stift"  Wheat 
and  Bean  soils  they  seem  quite  at  home,  and 
in  Lincolnshire  these  tiny  bulbs  form  quite  a 
respectable  industry,  as  most  of  our  trade  is 
thence  supplied  with  these  flowers.  According 
to  Hooker  ("Student's  Flora,"  p.  305)  the  Snow- 
drop is  a  doubtful  native,  "possibly  wild  in 
Hertford  and  Denbigh. "  It  is,  however,  pretty 
generally  "naturalised  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  hardly  in  Ireland."  The  distribution  of 
wild  Snowdrops  trends  from  N.  Europe  (Hol- 
land) southwards  and  eastwards  into  Western 
Asia.  From  Asia  Minor  Mr.  Ed.  Whittall  has 
sent  most  of  the  best  and  newest  introductions 
of  the  past  few  years.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that,  although  a  native  of  Holland,  this  bulb 


best  phases,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
something  of  its  history  and  culture  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  D.  Melville,  who  has  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Dunrobin. — F.   W.  Bukbidge. 


The  value    of   Dahlias    for    cutting^.— It 

seems  to  me  that  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  addition  to  their 
schedule  of  one  or  two  classes  to  illustrate  the 
above  subject.  Exceedingly  good  use  can  be 
made  of  some  Dahlias  in  this  way  ;  if  it  were  not 
so,  half  their  value  as  flowers  would  be  lo.st.  Yet 
we  scarcely  ever  see  any  exemplification  of  their 
practical  usefulness  at  exhibitions.  It  would  be 
a  great  relief  from  the  monotonous  methods  of 
staging  at  present  in  vogue,  where  the  object  in 
view  is  to  exhibit  as  effectively  as  possible  the 
individual  flower.  It  should  also  prove  a  con- 
siderable additional  attraction  as  a  departure 
from  the  present  commonplace  in  Dahlia  exhibi- 
tions. It  would  be  a  breaking  away  from  the 
work  of  studying  minutely  individual  blooms  of 
faultless  shape  in  every  detail,  and  a  means  of 
giving  play  to  artistic  taste  and  the  admiration 
of  the  beautiful,  such  as  are  produced  by  floral 
arrangements  carried  out  in  perfect  taste  and 
with  the  proper  disposition  of  each  single  element 
which  goes  to  make  up  one  harmonious  whole. 
This  ideal  has  been  largely  realised  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  important  Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibitions,  with  what  happy  results  we  all 
know.     I  am  convinced  that  a  similar  result  may 


be  obtained  in  connection  with  exhibitions  of 
Dahlias,  which  as  at  present  conducted  must  at 
least  be  admitted  to  be  comparatively  dull.  I 
write  this  in  the  hope  that  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  will  at  any  rate  make  some  slight  experi- 
ment in  this  direction  at  their  show  this  vear. — 
J.  F.  H. 

Violets.— Mr.  I-:.  Burrell  in  The  Garden 
of  March  21  (p.  218)  asks  the  opinion  of  readers 
on  that  much-belauded  Violet  Cahfornia.  I  am 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Burrell.  I  have  given 
it  every  encour.agement  both  in  a  cold  frame  and 
on  a  border  suitable  for  Violets,  but  in  both  cases 
it  has  been  very  poor.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  prolusion  of  flower  on  the  Czar  as  this  season, 
probably  owing  to  the  mild  weather. — C.  M. 
Carter,  Easthonrne. 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur.— Bold,  handsome, 
and  striking,  this  noble  trumpet  Daffodil  may  be 
classed  as  among  the  finest  of  its  race.  A  vase  of 
a  dozen  or  more  of  its  richly  coloured  blossoms 
has  been  very  effective  for  a  week  past  in  the 
sitting-room,  the  flowers  well  set  on  fine  bold  stems 
15  inches  long.  For  a  bold  telling  kind  for  the 
conservatory  in  pots  this  is  one  of  the  finest  that 
could  be  grown.  Among  suitable  kinds  for  forc- 
ing. Golden  Spur  occupies  a  leading  space. — 
E.  J. 

BASAL  DISEASE  IN  DAFFODILS. 
I  AM  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  has  to  say  (see  page  153  of  The  Garden) 
with  respect  to  the  above,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  all  his  observations  concerning  it.  For 
example,  Mr.  Engleheart  is  open  to  admit  that  the 
bulbs  I  referred  to  were  not  only  attacked  by  mite, 
but  that  the  mites  may,  in  that  particular  case 
at  least,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and, 
later,  in  a  very  candid  way  he  admits  an  instance 
of  N.  maximus  in  his  own  garden  swarming 
with  mites  ;  and  if  in  one  instance  the  cause,  why 
not  equally  in  others?  Now  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  an  exceedingly  delicate  matter  to  state 
that  in  the  former  they  may  have  been  the  cause, 
while  in  the  latter  merely  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position itself  ;  yet  this  appears  to  be  the  argu- 
ment adopted  by  Mr.  Engleheart,  and  if  these 
mites  in  the  cited  instance  of  maximus  in  Mr. 
Engleheart's  garden  were  in  such  numbers,  they 
must,  1  think,  have  been  there  for  some  consider- 
able time,  and  if  there,  then  for  what  purpose ''. 
Would  Mr.  Engleheart  object  to  telling  me  in 
what  way  he  examines  his  diseased  Daffodils  under 
the  microscope  ?  I  note  his  remark  that  he  has 
"examined  under  the  microscope  hundreds  of 
affected  bulbs,"  but  unless  only  very  email  por- 
tions of  the  inner  basal  tunic  are  examined,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  wrong  conclusion  will  be 
arrived  at.  Frequently  it  happens  that  the  bulb 
that  is  externally  healthy  apparently  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  mite  that  must  have  bored  its 
way  into  the  bulb  ;  this  I  have  proved  repeatedly. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  fact  alone  that  caused  me  to 
take  bulbs  to  the  R.H.S.,  and,  giving  my  views, 
request  examination.  In  the  report  that  fol- 
lowed the  following  passage  occurs :  "  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  Tarsonymus 
being  found  in  subterranean  structures  "  (see  page 
27,  vol.  XV.,  Journal  R.H.S.).  To  my  mind,  this 
is  a  revelation — in  fact,  the  throwing  of  a  new 
and  important  light  on  this  subject.  Again,  at 
page  31,  reporting  on  other  bulbs,  it  is  stated 
that  some  species  of  these  mites  are  believed  to 
be  "  originators,  and  others  followers,  of  decay." 
This  is  in  nowise  a  confirmation  that  the  mite 
theory  was  "discarded  many  years  ago,"  or, 
if  discarded,  it  must  have  been  prematurely, 
because  such  quotations  so  recently  as  1892  are 
in  distinct  opposition  to  Mr.  Engleheiro'.-i  theory 
of  mites.  The  several  reports  on  the  subject, 
however,  certainly  make  the  question  a  most  com- 
plex and  difficult  one,  for  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  in  different  localities  and  soils  one's  expe- 
riences differ  also.  With  my  own  stock  and  the 
bulbs  lifted  each  year  the  disease  is  rare,  and  this 
alone  appears  a  great  help  with  the  more  sus- 
ceptible kinds.      Mr.   Engleheart  inquires  :    "  If 
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mites  are  the  cause  of  baaal  rot,  whence  do  they 
come  ■;  "     I  do  not  know. 

Again,  Mr.  Engleheart  inquires  the  cauee  of 
bulbs  dying  out  equally  from  this  cause,  whether 
plantedin  pure  loam,  peat,  or  the  other  soils  men- 
tioned. To  this  my  answer  is,  becauEc  the  mites 
are  doing  their  destructive  work  within  the  bulb, 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  fresh  soils  will  avail 
but  little,  simply  because  few  roots  areemitttd  to 
gather  sustenance  to  the  plant.  This  is  my  con- 
tention, that  the  bulb  "destroyers"  work  in- 
ternally, the  "followers"  of  disease  externally  or 
in  any  diseased  part.  The  loss  of  the  seedlings 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Engleheart  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes  quite  removed  from  the  disease 
which  attacks  full  grown  bulbs,  though  such  as 
epurius  and  Ard-Righ  would,  of  course,  be  among 
the  first  to  fail,  as  the  whole  tribe  are  inherently 
weak.  I  have  lost  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
during  the  last  three  years  myself,  but  I  have 
never  under  the  microscope  examined  one,  there- 
fore have  no  knowledge  or  experience.  But  I 
have  repeatedly  examined  particles  of  the  inner 
tunics  from  full-sized  bulbs  and  invariably  found 
mites  at  work,  and  even  when  only  two  or  three 
have  been  found,  their  destructive  work  is  abun- 
dantly apparent,  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  bulb 
with  an  internal  excavation  in  it — an  excavation 
daily  increasing  in  size — to  long  remain  healthy. 
And  so-called  basal  disease  is  not  the  work  of  the 
instant,  or  even  a  season  ;  it  comes  by  degrees. 
The  rootless  stage  does  not  appear  all  at  once, 
simply  because  the  tunics  are  not  all  attacked  at 
the  same  time,  and  this  is  why,  I  believe,  we  often 
see  bulbs  that  emit  roots  on  one  side  only 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Engleheart  is  so  onposed  to 
the  mite  theory,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  what 
conclusion  he  would  arrive  at  suppojing  he  found 
mite  at  work  upon  perfectly  healthy  bulbs— that 
is  to  say,  bulbs  that  bear  not  the  slightest  external 
evidence  of  any  disease  and  that  have  produced  a 
great  healthy  wig  of  roots,  as  also  the  foliage, 
flower-scape,  and  flowers.  This  I  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  myself,  and  having  done  so,  was  forced 
to  one  very  natural  conclusion,  that  these  things 
were  the  "originators"  of  the  disease.  How 
could  it  in  these  cases  be  otherwise,  the  mite 
existing,  and  if  so,  for  what  purpose?  And  when 
these  things  are  found  upon  such  vigorous  species 
as  biflorus,  and  upon  perfectly  healthy  examples 
also,  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  discard  the 
fact.  To  conclude  that  basal  rot  is  but  the 
"ordinary  manner  of  death  to  Narcissi  in  dis- 
tress "  may  be  very  true  in  itself,  but  is  it  not 
also  possible  that  such  distress  may  have  itself 
resulted  in  a  long  term  of  sickness  and  disease  of 
which  the  cultivator  may  be  unaware  ?  Basal  rot 
is,  to  my  mind,  simply  the  end,  but  there  must 
also  be  a  beginning  to  this  malatiy.  Finally,  does 
Mr.  Engleheart  deny  that  certain  species  of  mite 
"  are  well-known  bulb  destroyers,"  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Michael  in  the  R. H.S.  Journal,  as  in  discard- 
ing the  mite  theory  iD  is  significant  that  Mr. 
Engleheart  advances  nothing  new  ?  And  so  far  as 
soils  are  concerned  in  this  discussion,  I  think 
very  many  are  teeming  with  living  organisms, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  injurious  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  of  which  we  have  but  little  conception, 
to  either  pl.ants  or  bulbs  with  which  they  come 
into  contact.  E.  Jenkins. 

Ilanijilon  mil. 


Narcifsus  poeticus  ornatus. — This  variety 
is  now  (March  21)  just  ready  to  burst  into  bloom, 
which  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  is  a  very  early 
date.  I  must,  however,  admit  that  the  batch  to 
which  this  rtmaik  applies  occupies  a  rather 
favoured  position  at  the  foot  of  a  greenhouse  wall. 
As  ft  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  earliest  buds  were 
gathered  on  the  20th,  these  being  sufficiently 
advanced  to  open  iiidoors.  This  little  lot  consists 
of  .several  thouhands,  and  has  occui  ied  the  same 
position  for  two  \e»Ta.  The  fact  of  the  bulbs  not 
having  been  lifted  for  some  time  has  much  to  do 
with  their  early  flowering,  since  another  lot  of  the 
same  variety  planted  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber is  only  about  5  inches  high.  In  an  adjoining 
bed  the  flowers  of  princeps  have  been  fully  expanded 


since  the  16th  ult.  from  autumn  planted  bulbs. 
Although  among  the  older  kinds,  there  is  a  grace- 
fulness about  this  one  that  is  always  pleasing,  and 
what  is  of  great  value  is  its  great  freedom  of 
flowering  when  once  established.  Both  kinds  are 
easily  grown  either  in  pots  or  the  open  ground. — 
E.  J. 

Iris  japonica. — What  is  the  proper  treatment 
for  this  Iris?  I  found  it  growing  luxuriantly  on 
hills  in  Japan  under  the  shade  of  trees  in  a  mass 
of  damp  leaves.  I  brought  a  piece  home  and 
placed  it  in  partial  shade  in  dampish  ground.  It 
has  been  in  this  position  for  four  years  ;  it  spreads 
and  grows,  but  it  has  never  flowered.  Two  years 
ago  1  moved  a  piece  to  drier,  but  more  shady 
ground — it  died.  At  Kew  this  Iris  is  grown  in 
large  pots  in  the  Cactus  house,  and  at  least  one 
of  these  pots  (I  think  there  are  four)  stands  in  a 
pan  of  water.  It  is  at  present  in  splendid  bud, 
just  bursting  into  flower.  But  it  is  a  very  hardy 
plant.  It  was  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the 
severe  winter  of  last  year  in  my  garden,  and  it 
must  endure  excessive  cold  in  Japan.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  house  it  ? — J.  B. 

*,  *  We  have  never  seen  this  Iris  grown  success- 
fully out  of  doors  in  this  country.  As  with  many 
other  Japanese  plants,  it  requires  some  protection 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  grow  and  flower  freely. 
It  may  be  grown  well  in  an  unheated  house 
planted  in  pots  or  pans  and  watered  freely.  We 
advise  you  to  follow  the  mode  of  culture  you  saw 
at  Kew,  which  without  doubt  is  the  best. — Ei>. 


WINDOW  BOXES  AND  VASES. 

The  time  is  close  at  hand  for  the  planting  of  win- 
dow and  balcony  boxes  and  vases.  This  I  always 
do  in  March,  growing  them  on  in  a  little  warmth 
for  a  time  and  then  out  of  doors  in  a  cold  frame 
before  they  are  consigned  to  summer  (juarters. 
This  treatment  is  far  more  conducive  to  a  perma- 
nent display,  a  display,  that  is,  from  the  end  of 
May  until  the  middle  of  September,  than  to  plant 
the  boxes  with  big  flowering  stutY  in  May.  To 
obtain  flowering  plants  at  this  time  they  must 
necessarily  have  been  in  warmth,  and  the  sudden 
change  to  the  outside  often  cripples  them  for 
several  weeks,  especially  if  they  are  in  an  exposed 
situation,  whereas  plants  gradually  inured  to  the 
weather  receive  no  check  and  start  flowering 
quickly.  In  the  case  of  window  and  balcony 
boxes  I  have  a  double  set,  those  for  winter  being 
filled  with  small  shrubs  and  conifer.-e.  Polyanthuses 
or  early  flowering  bulbs  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, with  the  small  leaved  Ivy  and  Periwinkle 
for  trailers,  and  for  the  vases  a  double  set  of  tins, 
those  for  winter  work  being  filled  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  to  the  winter  boxes.  For  com- 
paratively small  vases  I  find  a  good  bold  centre 
plant  edged  with  some  nicely  contrasting  trailer 
about  as  simple  and  effective  a  style  of  planting 
as  can  well  be  desired,  and  for  a  row  of  such  vases 
would  recommend  alternate  centres  of  crimson  or 
scarlet  Begonias  and  white  flowering  Marguerites, 
edged  respectively  with  the  white  trailing  Cam- 
panula or  Gnaphalium  lanatum,  and  Tropa-olum 
Fireball  or  Ryecroft  Surprise  Ivyleaved  Pelar- 
gonium. The  Begonias  should  be  varieties  adapted 
for  the  purpose  and  that  will  develop  into 
plants  some  18  inches  high  and  as  much  through, 
free  and  inclined  to  be  erect  flowering.  One  can 
always  draw  a  few  shoots  down  and  confine  them 
slightly  with  pegs  if  this  is  necessary.  When 
vases  are  large  it  is  generally  advisable  to  group  a 
few  plants  in  variety  in  c  rder  to  form  a  good  block 
of  colour,  as,  for  instance,  a  specimen  Fuchsia  as  a 
centre  surrounded  by  occasional  Heliotropes,  Be- 
gonias, a  sturdy  Pelargonium,  and  here  and  there 
a  silvery  Contaurea.  These  large  vases  are  also 
admirably  adapted  for  Ivyleaved  Pelargoniums, 
that  is,  to  be  filled  entirely  with  these  plants, 
either  using  all  of  one  colour,  contrasting  the 
central  block  and  the  outside  and  trailers,  or  mix- 
ing several  varieties  together.  It  is  advisable  to 
put  a  few  sticks  in  the  centre  and  train  to  them 
to  get  the  necessary  height.  Window  and  balcony 
boxes  always  have  to  be  planted  to  suit  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Sometimes  climbing  plants 


predominate,  at  others  trailers  :  at  others  both 
classes  of  plants  are  subordinate  to  those  in  the 
body  of  the  boxes.  As  a  climber  I  have  never 
found  anything  better  to  stand  right  through  the 
season  than  Cobaa  scandens  ;  the  drawback  to 
this  plant  is  the  imperfect  seed  one  often  gets.  I 
have  sometimes  sown  it  in  quantity  twice  in  the 
season  and  have  only  secured  some  half-a-dozen 
plants.  The  best  of  the  Tropa'olums  for  the  pur- 
pose is  the  old  Canary  Creeper,  but  T.  speciosum 
will  be  even  better,  provided  it  has  a  shady 
situation.  The  Canary  Creeper  makes  a  fine  show, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  liable  to  collapse  unex- 
pectedly at  a  time  when  it  is  difficult  to  replace  it. 
if  facilities  are  to  hand  for  slightly  fastening  the 
climbers  to  a  trellis,  balcony,  or  pillar,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  display  required  is  only  for  a 
comparatively  short  season,  ir  is  difficult  to  find 
anything  better  than  Sweet  Peas,  either  mixed  or 
in  separate  colours.  As  trai'ers  for  the  front  of 
boxes  the  best  of  the  Ivy-leafed  Pelargoniums  and 
the  trailing  Campanulas  and  Tropa-olums,  with 
occasional  bits  of  Musk,  will  be  found  useful,  whilst 
if  the  boxes  are  shallow  and  there  is  nothing 
below  them  to  cover,  drooping  Begonias  associated 
with  Pelargoniums  Manglesi  and  Golden  Harry 
Hieover  can  be  used.  Where  no  climbing  plants 
are  required  and  only  a  few  trailers,  boxes  may 
either  be  planted  with  any  one  suitable  flower  or 
mixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast.  Very  eli'ective  boxes  can  be  formed 
in  the  former  way,  for  instance  with  Fuchsias, 
an  erect  growing  dark  variety,  as  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh or  Abundance,  at  the  back,  faced  with 
Mrs.  Marshall  or  vVave  of  L'fe,  and  another 
with  Rose  of  Castile,  faced  with  Dunrobin  Bed- 
der.  Just  the  same  principle  can  be  adopted 
with  Begonias  by  selecting  respectivelj'  good 
varieties  from  the  erect  and  drooping  types. 
Petunias,  again,  are  grand  box  plants,  either  mixed 
or  in  separate  colours.  Strong  growing  varieties 
should  be  chosen,  and  if  the  situaticn  lends  itself 
to  such  treatment,  some  tops  of  Pea  boughs  can  be 
thrust  here  and  there  into  the  boxes,  running  higher 
towards  the  back,  over  which  the  plants  will 
ramble,  and  the  depth  of  the  mass  of  colour  be 
thereby  considerably  increased.  E.  Bcrrell. 
Claremont. 

Snowdrops. — Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge's  interest 
ing  note  on  "Snowdrops  at  Straffan "  (p.  166), 
instancing  the  several  novelties  of  the  genus 
Galanthus  which  are  naturalised  there,  conjures 
up  a  picture  of  chaste  beauty,  the  more  effective 
because  of  its  simplicity.  It  has,  unfortunately, 
not  been  my  lot  to  see  any  of  the  rarer  varieties, 
with  the  exception  of  G.  Elwesi,  growing  under 
the  unfettered  conditions  that  obtain  only  where, 
thanks  to  careful  primal  supervision.  Snowdrops 
have  become  one  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  woods, 
reproducing  themselves  abundantlj-  —  suftering 
in  some  respects  through  having  to  fight  their 
own  battles —  but,  on  the  whole,  gaining  in 
number,  in  vigour,  and  in  general  adaptivenesa 
to  circumstances,  by  reason  of  their  freedom. 
Here  in  South  Devon  in  a  sheltered  and  wooded 
valley  not  far  distant  from  the  sea-shore,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  revel  in  the  moist,  deep 
soil,  enriched  with  the  leaf-mould  of  years,  on  the 
verge  of  lakelets  overhunr;  by  old  Ivyclad  decidu- 
ous trees.  Between  tall  Rhododendron  bushes, 
amongst  the  Ivy,  and  at  the  water's  edge,  where 
later  in  the  year  the  blue  spires  of  the  Monks- 
hoods rise  and  the  pendenr  bells  on  the  curving 
flower-scapes  of  Solomon's  Seal  are  mirrored  in 
the  still  pjol,  the  blooms  of  Galnnthus  nivalis  are 
poised  a  foot  above  the  ground  (I  pioked  a  flower- 
stalk  the  other  day  over  21  inches  in  length),  their 
long  glaucous  leaves  fringing  the  water  with  a 
blue  green  border.  In  this  case,  as  at  Straffan, 
considerable  variation  from  the  type  may  here 
and  there  be  observed.  The  flowers  of  O.  Elwesi 
seem  less  effective  when  fully  expanded  than  in 
the  bud  state,  though  doub'less  judgment  should 
be  deferred  urtil  the  bulbs  beci  me  thoroughly 
established.  An  illustration  of  a  glimpse  cf  the 
water's  margin  in  the  grounds  of  Cnckington 
Court,  the  home  of  the  Snowdrops  alluded  to  in 
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the  above  note,  appeared  on  p.  395,  vol.  xlviii.  of 
The  Garden,  but  the  "  brute"  camera,  as  it  has 
been  designated  by  artists,  in  this  case  certainly 
to  some  extent  deserves  its  appellation,  as  it  has 
failed  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subtle  beauty  of  the 
scene.— S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Scented  flowers. — Those  of  us  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  chemistry  of  plants  to  under- 
stand the  different  properties  answerable  for  the 
production  of  perfume  both  in  flower  and  foliage 
can  yet  admire  the  endless  variety  and  wonder  at 
the  causes  that  give  the  difierent  degrees  of 
strength  and  the  manner  of  dissemination.  Where 
practicable,  clumps  of  Nicotiana  aflSnis  and 
Heliotrope  should  always  be  introduced  close  to 
the  house,  and  if  there  is  no  chance  of  planting 
out,  a  few  pot  plants  of  both,  and  indeed  of  any- 
thing else  that  emits  an  agreeable  perfume,  will 
be  very  acceptable.  So  far  as  the  flower  garden 
is  concerned,  provision  should  always  be  made  for 
one  or  two  beds  of  scented  plants,  and  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  planting  the  combination  will  be 
effective.     Specimen   plants    of  the   Tobacco,  of 


sprinkling  of  Heliotrope  will  help  to  give  variety. 
Where  the  quarters  occupied  last  year  by  Nico- 
tiana aflinis  have  been  undisturbed,  the  plants  will 
in  all  probability  come  up  thickly  and  strongly 
if  the  frost  has  not  penetrated  deeply  enough 
to  destroy  the  roots.  If  a  supply  of  Stocks  is  to 
hand,  or  preparations  have  been  made  for  securing 
the  same,  they  can  be  presently  used  in  connection 
with  the  scented  foliage,  the  crimsons  and  purples 
with  Lady  Plymouth  or  variegated  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  white  flowers  with  the  many  dif- 
ferent shades  of  green  foliage  both  large  and 
finely  cut.  If  planted  with  the  strongest  of  the 
Pelargoniums,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
Stocks  get  sufficient  room  to  allow  for  the  de- 
velopment of  each  plant ;  undue  crowding  is 
always  followed  by  weedy,  spindly  growth. 

Carnations. — Seed  of  all  the  different  types, 
good  border  varieties,  Grenadin  and  Marguerite, 
has  come  up  remarkably  well,  and  I  am  preparing 
to  day  (March  24)  to  prick  out  the  seedlings. 
One  very  commendable  feature  in  the  new  forms 
introduced  within  the  last  few  years  is  the  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  flowering  season  ob- 
tained. I  have  these  favourites  in  flower  out  of 
doors  for  ((uite  four  months.     A  three-light  box  at 


Snowdrops  in  the  grass  at  Dunrohin  Castle.     {See  p.  247.) 


Aloysi.a,  Eucalyptus  citriodora  and  Heliotrope 
will  furnish  the  larger  materials,  and  Pelargoniums 
in  variety.  Musk  and  the  gold  and  silver  Thyme 
the  carpet  plants.  Apropos  of  the  Eucalyptus 
above  mentioned,  I  noticed  the  other  day,  when 
pulling  up  one  or  two  tiny  seedlings  not,  in  fact, 
more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  height,  that  the 
scent  was  quite  as  powerful  as  one  gets  from  the 
foliage  on  old  established  plants.  In  the  case  of 
Pelargoniums  it  is  remarkable  that  this  one 
family  should  provide  us  with  such  a  variety  of 
scents,  peppermint,  orange,  lemon,  almond  and 
something  nearly  akin  to  cinnamon  all  being  in- 
cluded. The  cultivation  of  these  Pelargoniums 
has  largely  increased  of  late  years.  Many  of  the 
varieties  with  finely-cut  foliage  are  very  accept- 
able for  the  flower  basket.  In  the  case  of  all 
scented  Pelargoniums  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
three  or  four  cuttings  into  a  3-inch  pot ;  they  can 
be  planted  just  as  they  are  without  any  pulUng  to 
pieces,  and  will  start  straight  away  and  furnish 
the  beds  quickly  without  ary  check.  The  variega- 
tion  of  Lady  Plymouth  will  help  with  the  glaucous 
loliage  of  the  Eucalyptus  to  afford  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  various  shades  of  green,  and  a  nice 


liberty  will  be  used  for  the  seedlings  ;  this  rests 
on  a  good  bed  of  ashes  and  the  plants  are  put  out 
in  about  3  inches  of  soil.  The  beds  intended  for 
these  Carnations  have  not  been  filled  with  any- 
thing through  the  winter  months  ;  they  were 
deeply  dug  late  in  autumn,  and  will  now  be  forked 
over,  working  in  a  liberal  dose  of  peat  moss  ma- 
nure. I  find  this  a  capital  feeding  material ;  it 
possesses  the  merit  of  retaining  moisture  when 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  is  conse 
quently  one  of  the  best  things  I  can  use  in  this 
light  ground.  Beds  planted  last  autumn  with 
good  layers  should  give  an  early  display.  It  has 
been  a  grand  winter  for  Carnations  ;  I  do  not 
think  I  have  lost  a  plant,  and  the  majority  are 
already  well  on  the  move.  Where  layers  remain 
on  the  parent  stock,  and  some  growers  like  to 
keep  them  in  this  way  through  the  winter  months, 
it  is  advisable  to  plant  out  at  once,  and  if  they 
are  to  occupy  beds  on  which  propagation  by 
layering  will  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  coming 
summer,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  mix  up  the  sorts 
indiscriminately ;  they  should  rather  be  planted  in 
blocks,  taking  care  to  so  arrange  as  to  effect  a 
pleasing  contrast ;  also  under  such  circumBtances 


the  spaces  between  the  plants  may  be  a  trifle 
wider.  If  it  is  decided  to  leave  the  old  bed  as  it 
is,  the  rooted  layers  remaining  in  their  present 
position,  any  old  stuff  can  be  cut  away  and  a  bit 
of  soil  worked  in  between  the  clumps  to  bring 
the  whole  up  to  nearly  one  uniform  level. 

Violets.  — Still  following  up  the  matter  of 
scented  flowers,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  in 
connection  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  new  Cali- 
fornian,  blooms  of  large-flowered  varieties  have 
come  to  hand.  Very  fine  is  Princess  of  Wales, 
from  Messrs.  Cannell,  and  a  comparison  between 
this  and  the  better  known  Welleiana  shows  wh.at 
strides  are  being  made  in  the  matter  of  size.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  West  Dean  Park,  kindly  sent  me  some 
flowers  of  a  variety  he  grows  under  the  name  of 
Victoria,  not  Victoria  Regina  ;  this,  alike  in  size 
of  flower,  length  of  flower-stalk,  and  vigour  of 
foliage,  quite  comes  up  to  the  description  given 
of  the  Californian.  It  is  certainly  the  finest 
single  Violet  I  have  seen.  It  is,  however,  unfor- 
tunately, true  that  the  size  seems  to  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  perfume,  and  this  after  all  is  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  Violet  It  has  been  a  grand 
season  for  outdoor  flowers,  and  many  a  nook  and 
cranny  where  the  old  forms  of  blue,  pink,  and 
white  have  found  a  resting  place 
are  little  sheets  of  bloom.  When 
making  one  of  our  Vine  borders 
a  few  years  ago  I  had  to  build 
up  a  rough  wall  at  one  end  to 
keep  up  the  soil ;  the  spaces 
between  the  stones  were  after- 
wards filled  up  with  soil  and 
planted  with  common  Violets, 
and  this  rough  bit  of  rock  work 
IS  just  now  wonderfully  pretty. 

March  flowers. — The  glori- 
ous   weather     experienced     all 
through    March    has    served    to 
demonstrate    the    truth    of   the 
I  heory  that  the  introduction  of 
.■^o   many  new  subjects  into  the 
flower    garden    would    tend   to 
greatly  lengthen  the   season  as 
well    as    increase    the    variety. 
Alike  on  wall  and  in  bush  form 
ttie  pink  and  white  varieties  of 
Cydonia,  Spiraja  prunifolia,  and 
Forsythia  suspensa  are  just  now 
at    their   best,    and    their    best 
means  a    brave    display.     Few 
things  are  more  striking  just  at 
present  than  a  big  mass  of  prin- 
ceps  Daffodil,  and  it  happens  to 
be  in  a  position  where  it  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.      Some 
time  back  a  raised  bed  was  made 
round   an    old   stump   of   Pinus 
cembra,    and     Ivy    planted     to 
cover  the  latter.     The  Ivy  was 
also  allowed  to  thinly  cover  the 
bed,  so  the   Daffodils   push  up 
through    this   carpet,    and  as   the  soil   slopes  up 
rather  sharply  from  the  edge  to  the  old  stump,  the 
flowers  are,  as  I  have  said,  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage.    An  early  strain  of    Polyanthus  has    been 
well  out  since  the  middle  of  March  ;  it  is,  by  the 
way,  always  advisable  to  make  a  special  note  of 
any  varieties  that  somewh.at  anticipate  the  aver- 
age season  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  apart 
when  seed  is  saved.     Selection  of  this  kind,  if 
persevered   in,   will   give   a   considerably   earlier 
strain.     The  fact  that  the  Tufted  Pansies  were 
not  planted  until  late  has  been  all  against  early 
flowering  ;    some  of  them,  however,   are  coming 
into  bloom,  especially  on  clumps  where  the  plants 
remained  undisturbed.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 

Pyrethrums. — One  special  point  to  be  noted 
in  connection  with  obtaining  a  good  show  of  Pyre- 
thrums on  the  ordinary  herbaceous  border  is  that 
they  must  be  planted  together  in  rather  larger 
clumps  than  the  majority  of  things  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  display  from  the  fact  that  they  keep 
well  at  home,  are  dwarf,  and  the  flowers  com- 
paratively small  in  comparison,  for  instance,  with 
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the  bifrspikesof  the  newer  Phlo:.e8  and  Iri.es  and    hack,  allowed   to  break    b3  shaken   out    trans- 
the  feathery  plumes  of  Spiraae.     EiKht  or   ten    ferred  to  smaller  pots,  and  get  another  shift  liter 

-   "  "  ■"' 1-  I  have,  however,  always  had  the  best  results 


i.Iants  in  a  cluaip  are  not  too  many,  and  althoufrh. 
on  the  one  hand,  unnecessary  crowding  must  be 
avoided,  ths-y  should  be  planted  sufficiently  close 
to  show  from  a  distance  a  good  bank  of  bloom.  As 
one  of  the  perennials  that  may  be  increased 
readily  and  qiicUly  by  division,  it  is  advisable,  if 
a  very  small  stock  of  any  good  sort  is  ac(iuired  at 
the  present  time,  not  to  plant  straight  away  into  the 
border,  but  to  split  it  up  and  place  in  well  pre- 
pared beds  in  the  reserve  garden.  Nica  plants 
will  in  this  way  be  reidy  in  the  autumn,  and  can 
than  be  lifted  and  transferred  to  permanent  quar- 
ters. The  impor'ance  of  high  class  cultivation  to 
secure  a  second  di-play  is  not  so  much  insi-ted  on. 
A  good  show  of  flower  in  the  autumn  and  the  pre- 
.servation  of  clean  healthy  foliage  all  through 
the  season  are  cartainly  an  adequate  return 
for  the  extra  labour  bestowed.  If  special  beds  are 
reserved  for  Pyrethrums,  I  should  recommend  that 
some  other  perennial  be  associated  with  them — at 
any  rate  in  occasional  groups;  the  doubles  espe- 
cially have  rather  a  heavy  appearance  when  seen 
in  a  mass  with  nothing  to  relieve  them.  A  few 
good  sorts  are  Aphrodite,  Florentine,  Celia, 
Ormonde,  Melton,  Alfred  Kelway  and  Pericles.— 
E.  Bdrbell. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Cosmos  bipinnntus  is  valuable  for  late  summer 
and  antttmn,  anJ  until  cut  down  by  frost.  The  ele- 
gance of  the  light  and  feathery  foliage  is  enough 
to  induce  anyone  to  grow  it,  but  as  the  single  Chry- 
santhe  uum-iike  Wooms  are  so  freely  produced  and  so 
nsef  ul  for  entting,  they  have  a  double  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion, of  which,  I  fear,  they  do  not  get  a  fair  share.  A 
little  assistance  »ith  hfat  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
will  ensure  well-rooted  sturdy  plants  by  the  end  of 
May.— J.  E. 

SalpiglOBSis.-  May  T  be  permitted  to  advance  a 
plea  on  behalf  of  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of 
these  charming  annuals,  for  given  a  sunny  position 
and  well  enriched  light  soil,  sowing  now  in  gentle  heit 
duly  pricking  out  into  frame)  or  boxes,  and  hardening  nfi" 
by  the  end  <if  May.  they  will  produce  an  autumnal 
display  of  bloom  exquisite  in  markings  and  variety 
such  as  few  annuals  can  equal  and  none  excel.  They 
also  form  excellent  n  aterial  for  cutting  for  the  decora- 
tion of  vases  ;  in  fact,  such  are  their  merits  that  they 
should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  — J.  R. 


along   quickly,    well    hardened   off,    planted   out 
in  a  bit  of  good  soil  and   well   cared  for  through 
the   summer,    very   nice   stuff    will   be   available 
on.     1  have,  however,  always  nau  mo  uo»^  .^^u.^c    ^^^   autumn    lifting.       No     mention    of    winter- 
when  treating  it  as  an  annual.     This  will  be  found    g^^_^^.^       ,^j^^  ^,^^^^  ^^^  complete  without  in- 

lairly  good   for  house  work,  that  is,  it  wiU  stana  i    ,    j.   _"„■  , ^ „ ^    ji,„  ,;„,  „(   „„,i„,;oa 

considerably  longer   in    the  dwellinghoase   than 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


COMMON  WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
The  heading  "common"  is  possibly  somewhat  of 
a  misnomer,  as  some  of  the  plants  are  seldom  met 
with.  Although  they  are  old-fashioned,  beautiful  ;n 
their  way,  and  easily  grown,  they  possess  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  flowering  at  a  dull  season  of  the 
year.  Many  of  them  are  now  getting  past  their 
best,  but  as  this  is  about  the  time  for  propagation, 
either  from  seed  or  by  cuttings,  for  another  winter, 
a  few  notes  on  some  of  the  most  useful  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  Celsia  arcturus  is  a  very  old- 
fashioned  plint  met  with  now  only  occasionally 
in  gardens,  although  it  was  introduced  close  on 
:iOL»  years  ago  It  has  been  flowering  all  through 
February  and  March  in  a  cool  house,  and  a  group 
of  pUnts,  each  with  some  four  or  five  spikes, 
makes  a  very  attractive  display.  To  secure  flowers 
at  this  seasoo,  seed  is  sown  about  the  beginning  of 
March  and  the  plants  are  grown  along  in  cold  piis 
bU  through  the  summer  months  :  5-inch  pots  are 
()uite  large  enough  for  the  final  shift,  and  a  sandy 
loam  with  a  dash  of  leaf-soil  the  most  suitable 
potting  compost.  Libonia  penrhosiensis  is  a  far 
better  variety  than  floribunda,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  sny  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
dwarf  winter-Howoring  plants  in  cultivation,  at 
any  rate  among  sofc-wooded  stulf.  Cuttings  in- 
serted in  Fobiuary  will  give  a  batch  of  bushy 
plants  that  « ill  start  flowering  soon  after  Cnrist 
mas  and  list  in  bloom  for  three  months,  or  if 
larger  plants  are  required,  old  stuff  may  be  cut 


the  majority  of  flowering   plants.     I  use  it  as  a 
carpet  tor  large  Palms  or  Ferns   alone   or  asso- 
ciated with   small  Ferns  or  Primula  obconica  or 
P.    The   Lady.     This   L'.bonia  best   preserves  its 
dwarf  stocky  habit  in  a  compost  that  is  nearly  all 
loam.     I  did   not  intend   including   Primulas  in 
the  list,  but  must  make  an  exception  in   favour 
of  The  Lady,  which  has  again  proved  very  useful. 
Seed  of  this  may  be  sown  with  the  different  va- 
rieties of    sinensis  and  grown  along  with  them. 
If  extra-sized  plants  are,  however,  required,  some- 
what similar  treatment  may  be  adopted  as  was 
recommended  above  in  the  case  of  Libonias— that 
is,  the  old  stock  may  be  retained  and  get  a  summer 
shift  into  larger  pots.     Very  large  plants  are  pro- 
curable   in  this  way  that  will  give  a   profusion 
of  flower  for  three  or  four   months  all  through 
the    dullest    time    of   the  year.      The    Lady   is 
also    a   variety   of   free,    kindly   habit.      I    have 
never   had   any   of    the    somewhat  miffy  plants 
that  one  is  apt  to  get  in  some  of  the  strains  of  P. 
sinensis.     P.   obconica  has  acquired  such  a  bad 
name  now  it  is  known  that  a  very  irritating  skin 
disease  is   the   result   with   some  persons  of  in- 
cautious handling,  that  many  strongly  object  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.    It  is,  however,  such 
an  extremely  useful  plant  for  the  side  stages  all 
through  the  winter  months,  that  one  is  inclined  to 
be  troubled  with  a  pair  of  gloves  when  potting 
rather  than  give  up  its  cultivation.     Many  plants 
in  5  inch   pots  are   just   now  carrying  as   many 
as  forty  flower-stems,  each  with  a  well-developed 
head  of   bloom.      They  vary  a  great  deal,  some 
being  altogether  superior  both  in  vigour  and  size  ; 
the  best  are  annually  reserved  for  seed  and  one  or 
two   extra  good  things    propagated  by  division. 
Lasiandra  macrantha  and  Biowallia  speciosa  are 
two  things  one  likes  to  grow  because  the  colour 
is  not  obtainable  in  other  winter  flowering  plants. 
The  former   is  not  unlike   Achimenes   longiflora 
major  and  the  other  resembles  a  small  Periwinkle 
(Vinca  minor).     Both  stiike  readily  from  cuttings 
inserted  in  February  in  gentle  warmth,  and  the 
plants  may  be  grown  along  in  cold  pits   through 
the  summer  months  with  many  other  things  that 
are  destined  to  furnish  a  display  throughout  the 
dull  season.     I  saw   some  of  the   newer  winter 
flowering   Begonias    the    other    day    (rosea   flori- 
bunda and  Princess   Beatrice),  but  cannot  say  I 
was  very  favourably  impressed    with  them.      It 
seems  to  me  that  such  old  favourites   as  ascot- 
ensis,   fuohsioides,   and  nitida    are    still   bad   to 
beat.       A    few    plants    of    Sparmannia    africana 
may  be  grown.     They  are  useful  for  dotting  in 
occasionally  among  clumps  of  zonal  Pelargoniums 
and  Begonias,  and  the  flower  is  certainly   some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  common.     Take  the  flimsy 
white  petals  alone  and  you  have  a  very  common- 
place  flower,  but  add  theieto  the  multitude  of 
stamens,    each   with    its    two  separate  shades   of 
colour,  and  there  is  a  beauty   in  it  which  grows 
with  closer  inspection.     This  is  longer  in  rooting 
than    the   majority   of    winter- flowering    plants, 
but  is   easily    increased   from   cuttings.      Earlier 
winter  flowering   plants,    as    Bouvardias,    Eupa- 
toriums,   and   some   of   the   Salvias,    that  are   to 
be    planted    out  of   doors    through    the    summer 
months,  were  cut  back  some  weeks  ago  and  are  now 
well  on  the  move.     They  will  want  a  little  special 
attention  to  see  that  they  are  well  hardened  off  be- 
fore trusting  them  outside,  and  a  piece  of  ground 
in  a  sheltered  spot  should  bo  set  apart  for  them.    I 
like  to  plant  all  these  things,  together  with  Callas, 
Solanums,  &c.,  in   shallow  trenches  :  they  can   be 
more   conveniently   mulched  and   watered  if  the 
summer  prove  hot  and  dry.     If  extra-sized  stuff  is 
not  r€(iuired   for   another  autumn  potting,   it  is 
h.ardly  necessary  to  save  a  lot  of  old  stock,  as  all, 
with   the   exception    perhaps   of   Callas,    can    be 
readily  propagated  by  seed,  cuttings  or  roots,  as 
may   be  deemed  advisable,  and  if  this  is  put  in 
hand  early  in  the  season,  the  young  plants  grown 


and  the  list  of  varieties 
specially  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  annually 
largely  increased.  Personally  I  rely  mo-?t  on 
doubles,  as  the  trusses  stand  much  longer  in  a 
cut  state.  Cuttings  are  inserted  singly  in  Feb- 
ruary in  '24  inch  pots  and  get  two  shifts  The  com- 
post used  at  the  final  potting  is  nearly  all  loam. 
This  is  essential  towards  securing  a  i-tout,  com- 
pact growth,  and  as  all  flowers  are  removed  right 
up  to  the  end  of  August,  no  feeding  is  required 
through  the  summer  months  ;  the  plants  will,  how- 
ever, stand  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  cow  manure 
when  full  of  flower.  E.  Burrei.l. 
Claremoiil. 

TropsBOlum  tricolor. — From  my  earliest  days 
this  has  been  a  favourite  plant  of  mine.  At  one 
time  it  was  very  generally  grown,  but  now  it  is 
rarely  seen,  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
ing than  a  well-grown  plant  of  it  covered  with 
its  quaint  and  bright  blooms.  Generally  I  have 
succeeded  very  well  with  it,  and  where  I  have 
not  done  so  I  believe  it  has  been  owing  to  some 
mistake  in  culture.  Last  year  I  had  hardly  any 
flowers  on  my  three  plants,  but  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  low  temperature  of  my 
house  was  the  real  cause  of  failure.  This  year 
the  plants  are  exceedingly  vigorous  and  covered 
with  bloom-buds,  a  few  only  of  which  are  open, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  they  will  form  a 
very  pretty  sight.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  difficult 
to  grow,  and  it  seems  to  thrive  in  a  soil  mainly 
composed  of  leaf  mould  or  peat,  with  a  little  loam 
and  sand.  It  starts  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
should  therefore  be  carefully  watched,  for  its 
slender,  thread-like  shoots  are  very  apt  to  be 
broken  off  when  they  first  emerge  from  the  soil. 
For  the  same  reason  I  always  put  the  wire  trellis 
which  is  to  support  the  plant  into  the  pot  at  the 
time  of  potting.  I  think  that  excess  of  mois- 
ture is  to  be  avoided,  for  the  roots  are  so  delicate 
they  do  not  absorb  much  of  it,  and  consequently 
the  soil  gets  soddened.  After  the  plants  have 
done  flowering,  the  pots  are  laid  on  their  side 
under  the  stage,  and  there  remain  until  the  time 
for  repotting  comes  round.  The  plant  has  a 
curious  habit  of  forming  tubers  at  various  joints 
of  the  roots,  sometimes  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 
appearing  in  one  pot. — D. 

Freesias. — These  form  a  moat  delightful  ad- 
dition to  the  early  blooming  plants  of  the  green- 
house. Their  profuse  flowering,  their  quaint  con- 
struction and  delicately  sweet  perfume  all  combine 
to  render  them  most  attractive,  and  they  are 
without  doubt  very  easy  of  cultivation.  I  have 
always  considered  the  most  crucial  point  in  their 
culture  to  be  the  thorough  ripenng  of  the  bulbs, 
and  to  this  in  a  great  measure  I  attiibute  my  suc- 
cess in  growing  them.  My  plants  are  sturdy  and 
vigorous,  full  of  bloom,  as  many  as  nine  and  ten 
flowers  on  a  spike,  and  several  of  these  produced 
on  a  single  bulb.  1  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  for  success  in  their 
culture  is  the  thorough  drying  oft'  of  the  bulbs, 
even  to  the  point  of  roasting.  1  have  seen  it  re- 
commended somewhere  thar,  instead  of  drying  off, 
growth  should  be  encouraged  after  flowering  by 
liquid  manure.and  that  much  stronger  bulbs  will  be 
gained  thereby.  It  may  be  so,  although  I  doubt  it, 
and  1  think  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  let  well 
alone.  The  soil  that  I  use  is  li^iht,  composed 
mainly  of  well  rotted  leaf  mould,  light  loam,  a 
.'mall  ([uantity  of  well  dcayed  manure  and  sand. 
I  think  it  is  well  to  put  them  in  as  cool  a  place  as 
possible  when  they  are  starting  into  growth,  and 
tor  this  end  as  soon  as  they  show  above  ground  I 
place  them  out  wheie  they  are  fully  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  sheltered  overhead.  1  plant  about  half 
a  dozen  in  a-tj-inch  pot,  and  asthefl  wer- stems  are 
very  heavy  lor  the  eize  of  the  bulb,  I  put  a  very 
thin  support  to  each  ;  this  keeps  them  well  erect 
and  prevents  them  from  sprawling  over  the  pot. 
After  the  plants  have  flowered  and  have  been  well 
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dried  oft"  I  lay  the  pots  on  their  side,  there  to  re- 
main until  the  time  for  potting  comes  round 
aj^ain. — D. 


SHORT  NOl'ES,— STOVE  <&  GREENHOUSE 

Azalea  Deutsohe  Perle.— Of  all  the  greenhouse 
Azaleas  this  is  unquestionably  the  ejriiest,  and  being 
very  free  flo«erii  2:  aud  pure  wbitfl  it  is  vpry  valuable 
for  early  w^  rk.  Those  who  have  to  supply  cat  flowers 
in  any  quantity  must  tind  it  a  most  valuable  sort  for 
this  time  of  the  year. — D. 

Schizimthus  pinnatus  anrf  S.  retusus.— 
1  have  always  grown  a  few  pots  of  these  very  pretty 
half-hardy  Chilian  annuals.  By  sowing  the  sted  in 
August  and  pricking  out  the  plants  as  they  increase 
in  size  one  can  get  them  to  bloom  early  iu  the  spring  ; 
they  are  light  and  graceful  and  excellent  fur  cutting. 
— D. 

Agathseacoelestis. — Avery  charming  light  blue 
flower  wbith  son  c  people  call  a  blue  Marguerite.  It 
is  thor.  ughly  winter  flowering,  the  blooms  being  pro- 
duced singly  and  somewhat  abundantly.  Its  culture 
is  of  the  very  easiest  descripti  n  ;  it  grows  rapidly, 
and  for  this  rfason  soon  becomes  too  large  for  my 
small  house.  I  therefore  raise  plants  of  it  every 
year  from  cuttings. — D. 

Doronicrm  austriaeum.— A  common  hardy 
herbaceous  riant,  some  people  would  say.  almost  as 
good  as  a  Daitdelon,  but  tor  all  that  a  very  useful 
plaut  for  early  flowt-ring  in  the  greenhouse.  1  always 
have  seveial  of  them  in  the  open  border,  and  take 
them  up  and  pot  thera  just  before  the  wii.ter  com- 
meiices.  After  they  have  done  flowering  they  are 
turned  out  of  their  pots  into  the  open  ground  and  left 
there  till  asaiu  wanted,  or  they  may  be  divided  and 
the  stock  increased.  The  game  plants  will  do  year 
after  year. — D. 


Books. 


THE  SPRAYING  OF  PLANTS.* 

This  13  a  handy  volume  of  the  Rural  Science 
Series,  edited  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the 
Cornell  Experimental  Station.  Cultivation  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  first,  in  the 
fostering  and  feeding  of  cultivated  plants,  and 
secondly,  in  protecting  them  from  their  insect 
or  fungoid  or  other  enemies,  and  in  preventing 
all  undue  competition  with  alien  plants  or 
weeds.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
in  order  to,  as  far  as  possible,  be  successful  in 
plant  culture,  we  must  know  all  about  the 
physical  and  physiological  actions  of  the  plants 
themselves  as  well  as  of  those  of  their  foes  and 
their  diseases.  In  older  days  than  ours  various 
noxious  mixtures  were  used  for  banishing  in- 
sects and  for  curing  "cancer"  in  fruif.  trees, 
&c.  Thus  even  in  1629  we  find  John  Parkin- 
son, in  his  celebrated  "Paradiaus  in  Sole," 
chapter  viii.,  p.  £50,  recommending  the  cancer 
of  fruit  trees  to  be  cut  away  as  much  as  possible 
and  the  scars  were  to  be  dressed  "  with  vinegar, 
or  cowe's  dung  aud  urine  untill  it  be  destroyed." 
Tobacco  powder  and  lime  water  were  recom- 
mended for  destroying  plant  lice  or  aphides  as 
long  ago  as  1703.  Hot  water  (120°  to  130° 
Fahrenheit)  was,  and  even  still  is,  used  as  an 
insecticide  with  good  results.  Hellebore  powder 
is  another  long- used  insecticide,  being  recom- 
mended in  1842  as  a  cure  for  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar,  &c.  It  was  used  both  dry  and  as 
mixed  with  warm  water  and  sprinkled  or  sprayed 
on  the  plants. 

Then  sulphur,  lime  and  water  were  used  in  a 
combination  known  as  "  eau  prison  "  in  1851, 
but  the  same  or  a  very  similar  compound  had 
been  used  in    English  gardens   in   1845.     The 
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use  of  all  sorts  of  bitter  herbi,  such  as  Rue, 
Wormwood,  and  poisonous  ones  such  as  Hem- 
lock, Aconite  and  Digitalis,  was  supplanted  by 
a  solution  of  quassia  chips,  which  is  still  largely 
used  along  with  soft  soap,  lime  and  petroleum 
in  various  cjmbinations  for  destroying  insects 
and  acting  as  a  deterrent  on  foliage  to  which  the 
solutions  are  applied.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
in  Europe  fungoid  ravages  have  prompted  the 
most  active  of  modern  measures,  such  as  sul- 
phurating, spraying,  itc. ,  while  in  America  the 
much  more  luxuriant  growth  and  ravages  of 
insects,  or  "  bugs,"  as  they  are  there  called, 
seem  to  have  excited  the  energetic  preparation 
and  application  of  insecticides  of  all  kinds. 

Of  late  years,  chemistry  and  biological  study 
have  effected  reforms  but  little  short  of  a  revo- 
lution in  these  matters.  Old  remedies  have 
given  place  to  new  ones,  and  the  scope  and  va- 
riety of  the  mixtures  used  or  recommended  to-day 
on  farm  and  in  garden  alike  really  mark  a  dis- 
tinct epoch  in  the  history  of  our  cultivated 
plants. 

Sulphur,  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  and  sul- 
phate of  iron  were  largely  used  iu  various 
forms,  and  are  still  so  used  in  the  vineyards  of 
South  France  and  the  Rhine  valley.  For 
debilitated  foliage,  anthrac  nose,  yellows  in 
Peaches,  <fec. ,  ample  drainage  of  the  soil  and  an 
application  of  iron  sulphate  have  been  par- 
ticularly successful.  The  now  prevalent  use  of 
copper  and  lime  solutions,  or  "  Bouillie  Bor- 
delaise  "  as  it  is  called,  was  an  accidental  dis- 
covery, though  fated  to  influence  the  success  of 
enormous  crops  of  wine  Grapes,  as  it  now  does 
everywhere.  In  Grape  countries,  especially  iu 
the  Medoc,  considerable  losses  were  suffered 
along  public  highways  by  the  Grapes  being 
stolen  by  children,  travellers  and  tramps,  and 
to  prevent  this  verdigris  was  sprinkled  over  the 
Vines  as  the  fruit  approached  ripeness  to  deter 
the  depredations  alluded  to.  Some  years  before 
the  appearance  of  the  downy  mildew  verdigris 
was,  from  motives  of  cheapness,  replaced  by  a 
creamy  blue  mixture  of  milk  of  lime  and  salts 
of  copper,  applied  by  whisks  or  brooms.  The 
sole  idea  was  to  give  the  Grapes  "a  poisoned 
look,"  and  so  keep  the  wandering  robbers  at 
bay,  and  only  the  first  few  rows  along  the  road- 
side were  so  treated.  In  the  year  1882 
thousands  of  acres  of  vineyards  suffered  from 
mildew,  being  leafless  and  the  crops  well-nigh 
utterly  destroyed,  and  then  it  was  noticei  that 
the  sprayed  Vines  along  the  roads  had  escaped 
in  proportion  to  the  more  or  less  thorough 
spraying  treatment  they  had  received,  and  the 
full  value  of  the  substance  devised  for  one  pur- 
pose was  recognised  as  a  panacea  for  a  still  more 
terrible  scourge.  The  beneficial  action  of  the 
mixture  was  ascribed  to  the  copper,  since  lime 
had  failed  as  a  safeguard  from  the  ravages  of 
mildew.  Then  Prillieux,  and,  more  especially, 
Millardet,  whose  portrait  is  given  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  book,  did  much  by  investigating 
and  experimenting,  assisted  by  Professor 
M.  Gayon,  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
at  Bordeaux.  Prillifuxand  Millardet  were  the 
leaders  who  established  the  efficacy  of  the 
"  Bouillie  Bordelaise"  preparations  of  lime  and 
copper  in  solution  that  to-day  form  the  basis  of 
the  most  efficient  fungicides,  and  which  have 
saved  crops  of  Grapes  from  destruction  worth 
ten  times  the  amount  of  the  Prussian  in- 
demnityafterthe  French  war.  The  importance  of 
these  compounds  and  their  application  to  Vines, 
Potatoes,  and  other  field  and  garden  crops  in 
Europe  and  America  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated, forming  as  it  now  does  everywhere  the 
principal  ammunition  used  in  a  great  industrial 
warfare  against  the  most  fatal  enemies  of  culti- 
vated plants  everywhere.     One  of  the  best  and 


most  generally  employed  of  all  the  copper  and 
lime  compounds  now  in  use  is  that  of  M.  Perret, 
in  which  sugar  or  molasses  is  added  to  keep 
the  eoppei-  from  precipitating  so  rapidly. 
Ferret's  lormula  is  :  Copper  sulphate,  2  kilos  ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  3  kilos  ;  water,  15  litres. 
The  copper  sulphate  is  first  dissolved  in  water 
and  then  the  soda  crystals  are  added.  When 
the  precipitation  of  the  copper  ceased,  there  was 
added  to  the  above,  molasses  200  grammes. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  twelve  hours, 
and  then  Perret  added  water,  1  hectolitre. 
The  finished  mixture  is  deep  green  and  is  very 
adhesive,  and  it  is  found  to  fulfil  all  practical 
requirements  better  than  most  other  mixtures. 
In  a  later  letter  Perret  says  that  200  grammes 
of  molasses  are  amply  sufficier.t  —  that  is 
to  say,  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the 
copper  sulphate  employed — as  this  renders 
soluble  the  amount  of  copp-r  oxide  neces- 
sary for  the  rapid  action  desirable.  If  a 
larger  amount  of  molasses  is  adied  the  effect 
is  simply  to  increase  the  amount  of  dissolved 
copper. 

This  mixture  is  applied  by  knapsack  pumps 
or  sprayers  of  various  kinds,  the  most  popular 
ones  in  France  being  I'Eclair,  the  Japy,  the 
Vigouroux,  and  the  Albrand.  In  America 
the  Galloway  knapsack  sprayer  is  mostly  used 
in  some  of  its  improved  forms,  and  there 
are  many  other  kinds  of  knapaack,  geared, 
and  even  steam  engine  sprayers  on  the  fire 
engine  plan,  utilised  for  applying  fungicides 
and  insecticides  in  America,  where  enormous 
areas  have  to  be  treated.  In  England  the  Hop 
and  the  Potato  crops  are  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  those  usually  demanding  treatment  or  straw- 
sonising,  but  in  even  small  gardens  a  knapsack 
pump  would  be  invaluable  in  the  application  of 
not  only  insecticides  and  fungicides,  but  also 
for  other  spraying  purposes  with  water  or 
liquid  manure,  or  with  petroleum  emulsions, 
Sic.  Some  of  the  best  of  sprayers  with  all 
recent  improvements  in  pumps,  nozzles,  &c., 
are  now  made  by  V.  Vermorel  et  Cie.,  Ville- 
franche  (Rhone).  In  America  there  are  several 
very  useful  knapsack  machines  for  the  use  of 
kerosene  or  petroleum,  &c. ,  in  mixture  with 
stapy  emulsions  or  with  water,  that  would 
undoubtedly  prove  useful  and  economical  in 
many  of  our  large  public  and  trade  gardens, 
and  also  in  private  establishments  as  well. 
The  Deming  Company,  of  Salem,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  and  Professor  H.  E.  Weed  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  perfect  these  machines. 
A  very  handy  and  practical  bucket  pump  or 
spr.iyer  is  now  sold  in  London  for  little  more 
than  the  price  of  a  good  syringe.  This  is  very 
useful  as  an  oil  emulsion  or  water  spraying 
machine  either  for  hothouse  or  outdoor  use. 
These  bucket  syringes  or  pumps  are  very 
powerful  for  their  size  and  have  not  some  oi 
the  disadvantages  of  the  knapsack  machines, 
which  necessitate  a  special  suit  of  old  clothes 
during  operations  and  a  bath  and  clean  clothes 
as  a  rule  afterwards. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  consists  of 
the  history  and  composition  of  insecticides  and 
fungicidal  mixtures,  and  of  their  application  by 
various  mechanical  means.  The  second  half  of 
the  book  beginning  on  page  225  treats  of  plant 
diseases  and  insects  in  an  alphabetical  manner, 
and  is  well  illustrated.  The  main  advantages 
of  spraying  depend  on  the  time,  the  thorough- 
ness, and  the  intelligent  method  of  application. 
Act  early  and  promptly  wheuever  parasites, 
whether  fungi  or  insects,  appear.  When  you 
are  spraying  do  the  work  efficiently.  It  is  not 
pleasant  work.  The  compounds  used  are  not  of 
the  rose  water  type  as  a  rule,  but  there  is 
money  in  the  game  wherever  valuable  crops  ar 
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concerned.  Special  cases  require  extra  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  and  it  is  especially  un- 
fortunate that  just  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  one  spraying  mixture  that  is  practical  for 
destroying  both  fungoid  and  insect  pests.  This 
i.s  one  of  the  much -felt  wants  of  the  age,  a  sort 
of  univer.sal  spraying  litjuid,  that  if  possible 
shall  be  beneficial  or  raanuri»l  as  well  as  non- 
poisonous  or  even  deleterious  to  the  larger 
animals  and  human  beings.  All  plant  diseases 
of  a  fungoid  cliaracter  are  prevented  or  checked 
and  destroyed  by  sulphur  or  some  of  its  com- 
pounds, either  dry  as  a  powder,  or  as  lii|uid  in 
solutions.  Of  course  any  liciuid  applied  with 
power  enough  knocks  off  and  to  some  extent 
prevents  insect  ravages  as  well.  Insects  are 
checked  or  killed  bj-  almost  all  fine  dried 
powders,  such  as  tobacco  or  snuff.  Hellebore 
powder  (Veratrum).  Wood  a.shes,  fine  sand,  or 
even  dry  road  dust  will  for  the  time  being  check 
insect  ravages  if  applied  after  a  spraying  of 
clean  water  so  that  it  adheres  to  the  insects. 
Hot  water  (KiO°  Fahrenheit)  or  hot  water  and 
soft  or  whale-oil  soap  with  petroleum  is 
an  excellent  and  efficient  insecticide  if  carefully 
applied.  A  tank  is  economical  in  its  applica- 
tion, as  in  that  case  the  liquid  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  since  but  a  slight  quantity 
really  adheres  to  the  plants,  and  the  less  that 
enters  the  soil  of  the  pots  or  tubs  in  which 
they  grow,  the  better,  of  course.  The  following 
formula  is  recommended  as  a  summer  wash  or 
insecticide  :  Whale-oil  or  soft  soap,  80  per 
cent,  strength,  "20  lbs. ;  sulphur  in  powder,  3  lbs. ; 
caustic  soda,  08  per  cent,  strength,  1  lb.  ;  com- 
mercial potash,  1  lb.  ;  water  to  make  100  gallons. 
The  sulphur,  caustic  soda  and  potash  are  placed 
together  in  about  2  gallons  of  water  and  boiled 
for  at  least  one  hour  or  until  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. Dissolve  the  soap  in  water  by  boiling, 
then  mi.\  the  two  and  boil  them  for  a  short 
time,  and  use  at  120°  or  130"^  F. ,  as  measured 
•  by  a  brewer's  thermometer,  guess  work  being 
ofteu  fallacious  and  ruinous  in  the  mixture  and 
application  of  insecticides  and  chemical  ma- 
nures. 

The  special  diseases  and  insects  infesting 
nearly  all  field,  orchard,  and  garden  crops  are 
alphabetically  described  in  the  second  portion 
of  the  book,  and  appropriate  treatment  is  recom- 
mended. For  example,  the  codlin  moth  of 
the  Apple,  the  Cucumber  and  Gooseberry 
and  Grape  mildews,  the  scab  of  Grape  Vines, 
Hollyhock  fungus  or  rust,  smut  and  rust 
of  Onions,  black  spot  and  black  rot  of  Peaches, 
the  fruit  spot  of  Pears  and  Ouinces,  the  Potato 
and  Tomato  diseases,  and  the  fungoid  and  insect 
enemies  of  the  Rose  are  ably  treated  and  illus- 
trated, the  most  approved  remedies  being  in 
all  cases  given. 

The  book  consists  of  399  pages,  including 
a  good  index,  and  ought  to  find  a  welcome 
in  all  larsre  gardens,  its  cost  being  4s.,  a  sum 
that  would  be  saved  if  only  one  crop  were 
preserved  by  its  means.  There  are  appendices 
A  on  the  laws  regarding  spraying  as  in  force  in 
the  United  States  and  California,  the  pioneer 
State  in  legislating  against  plant  pests  ;  appen- 
dix B,  with  tables,  treats  of  the  metric  .system 
of  weights  and  measures.  As  a  history  of  the 
great  industrial  battle  going  on  in  Europe  and 
America  against  plant  pests  it  is  a  valuable 
work,  although,  of  course,  merely  tentative  and 
written  in  the  main  from  the  American  point 
of  view.  The  (juestion  of  spraying  and  the  use 
of  insecticides  is  a  wide  one,  and  is  attracting 
attention  not  only  in  England  and  Ireland  and 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  but  also 
in  the  colonies — in  a  word,  everywhere  where 
vegetable  and  fruit  crops  are  grown.  In  Ireland 
the  Royal  I'ublin  Society  has  sent  out  knap- 


sack spraying  machines,  and  the  results  follow- 
ing their  use  have  been  most  instructive  and 
beneficial  in  nearly  all  cases.  This  practical 
little  handbook  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  gardeners  and  farmers  generallj'. 

F.   W.    BlRIilDCE. 


ALLOTMENTS  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS." 

This  book,  although  written  for  the  general 
reader  and  furnishing  him  in  a  sufficiently  com- 
plete form  with  all  that  he  requires  to  know  of 
the  laws  under  which  allotments  and  small  hold- 
ings may  be  ac(|uired  by  and  for  the  rural  popula- 
tion, will  be  of  especial  service  to  the  parish 
councillor,  the  district  councillor,  or  the  county 
councillor,  and  will  be  useful  to  the  lawyer  a,«  a 
work  of  reference.  In  this  book  are  set  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Allotments  Acts,  1887  and  ISllii, 
and  so  much  of  the  Act  of  1894  as  relates  to  allot- 
ments, together  with  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
1892.  But  its  value  does  not  consist  in  these 
matters  only,  for  it  gives  aho  the  Model  Regula- 
tions made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  under 
the  Act  of  1887  for  the  use  of  sanitary  authorities 
providing  allotments  under  that  Act.  The  initial 
steps  to  be  taken  are  fully  described,  and  some 
useful  forms  are  given  for  the  use  of  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  setting  the  Acts  in  motion. 
The  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  regu- 
lating the  proceduie  on  the  compulsory  purchase 
or  compulsory  hiring  of  land  under  the  Act  of 
1.''94  are  also  set  out,  together  with  the  model 
rules  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
the  use  of  county  councils  in  making  provision  for 
the  proper  sale  or  letting  of  land  in  small  hold- 
ings under  the  Act  of  1892  ;  and  the  rules  made 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  adapting  to  the  Act  of  1892 
the  provisions  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1875, 
together  with  the  schedule  of  forms  prescribed  by 
those  rules.  But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the 
legal  information  contained  in  the  book,  as  the 
readers  of  it  will  find  for  themselves. 

I  must,  however,  caution  the  reader  that 
everything  in  the  book  must  not  be  accepted  as 
correct,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fee  how  the  author 
can  have  been  led  into  making  the  statement  on 
p.  24,  "  The  Allotments  Act,  1887,  has,  therefore, 
a  wider  significance  than  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  and  would  no  doubt  include  rural 
postmasters,  tradesmen,  &c.,  and  women,  whether 
widows  or  not."  He  founds  this  upon  the  opinion 
given  last  year  by  the  law  otlicers  of  the  Crown 
(Sir  R.  T.  Reid  and  Sir  Francis  Lockwood),  but  is 
strangely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  questions 
put  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  those  law 
officers  were  really  these:  (1)  Can  land  be  ac- 
quired under  the  Act  of  1894  for  persons  other 
than  those  belonging  to  the  "  labouring  popula- 
tion" within  the  meaning  of  that  term  in  the  Act 
of  1887  ?  (2)  What  persons  may  be  considered 
as  being  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  labour- 
ing population"  as  used  in  the  Act  of  1887?  It 
was  supposed  by  some  that  the  Act  of  1894  was 
of  greater  scope  than  the  Act  of  1887,  and  so  the 
question  was  submitted  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  answer  was  (1)  That  allotments 
could  be  let  only  to  persons  belonging  to  the 
"  labouring  population,"  using  the  term  "  labour- 
ing population  "  as  intended  by  the  Act  of  1887. 
To  the  second  question  they  returned  an  answer 
defining  "labouring  population,"  and  whether  the 
definition  was  accurate  or  not  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion for  the  present  purpose,  for  all  that  the  law 
officers  did  was  to  advise  that  under  the  Act  of 
1894  allotments  could  only  be  let  to  persons  to 
whom  allotments  could  be  let  under  the  Act  of 
1887.  That  is  to  say,  they  advised  that  the  Act 
was  limited  in  the  same  way  as  the  Act  of  18S7,  a 
very  different  thing  to  advising  that  it  was  more 
limited  in  its  application. 

The  work  is  not  confined  to  the  purely  legal 
aspect  of  the  question  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  matter  on    the    subject  of    allotments 

*  "  Allotmonts  and  t^mall  Holdings."  By  J.  L. 
Greoii.  P'.S.S.  Londou  :  .Swan,  Socnenschein  and 
Co.,  Lim. 


generally,  upon  their  management,  and  upon  the 
enonomical  considerations  justifjing  the  provision 
of  allotments  for  the  people.  There  are  some  use- 
ful examples  of  rules  for  allotment  co  operative 
societies,  cow  clubs,  pig  clubs,  and  for  the  letting 
of  cows,  which  add  value  to  the  work.  But  it 
will  be  new  to  many  persons  to  learn  "there  are 
four  important  constituents  in  all  manures — nitro- 
gen, zinc,  potash,  and  bones,  or  superphosphates." 
That  bones  or  superphosphates  are  necessarily 
found  in  all  manures  seems  somewhat  strange, 
but  it  is  a  piece  of  startling  information  to  learn 
that  zinc  is  a  constituent  of  all  manures.  How- 
ever, in  the=e  matters  the  author  has  got  a  little 
way  out  of  his  depth,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  work  is  generally  unreliable,  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  all  who  are  actively  interested 
in  the  provision  of  allotments  for  the  people,  and 
with  very  slight  exceptions  its  statements  may 
be  relied  upon.  K.  C.  T. 
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PLATE   1060. 
TREE  CARNATIONS. 

(with    a   coloured    PL.\TE    OF    LEOXIIWS.  *) 

To  this  deservedly  popular  section  of  Carna- 
tions, which  includes  those  which  flower  during 
the  winter  months,  few  new  varieties  have  been 
added,  though  from  time  to  time  some  very 
valuable  additions  have  been  made.  Being 
grown  chiefly  for  cut  bloom,  it  is  only  the  self- 
colours  that  find  much  favour,  and  these  have 
to  be  distinct  and  of  those  particular  shades 
which  happen  to  be  popular  with  florists.  The 
particular  shades  which  are  always  appreciated 
are  white,  pink  (the  pale  flesh-pink  of  Miss 
Jolifle  being  the  best  shade),  scarlet,  crimson 
and  yellow.  Although  intermediate  shades  are 
also  appreciated,  none  have  attained  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  five  colours  referred  to  above. 

In  raising  seedlings,  the  object  should  be  to 
improve  the  qualitj'  of  the  flowers  and  the  habit 
of  growth,  more  particularly,  to  get  the  free 
branching  habit,  of  which  Miss  Jolilfe  and 
Winter  Cheer  are  such  good  types.  It  was 
with  this  object  that  I  selected  a  number  of 
plants  for  hybridising  a  few  years  ago.  The 
result  was  that  seed  was  saved  sufficient  to  raise 
about  1000  plants,  but  had  all  the  crosses 
succeeded  I  should  have  had  about  three  times 
the  above  number.  After  frequent  trials,  I 
found  some  sorts  would  not  fertilise,  Miss 
Joliffe  being  among  them,  though  it  proved  a 
good  pollen  parent.  On  the  other  hand. 
Winter  Cheer  seeded  very  freely,  and  most  of 
the  seedlings  were  of  fair  quality,  though  only 
a  few  were  worthy  of  naming  as  new  varieties. 
In  fact,  taking  the  whole  batch  there  were  very 
few  singles,  and  there  were  so  many  of  good 
quality  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 
The  first  year  nearly  a  hundred  were  selected 
for  further  trial,  and  the  plants  propagated 
from  these  in  some  instances  showed  an  im- 
provement, while  others  deteriorated.  Among 
a  large  number  of  scarlets,  the  accompanying 
plate  represents  one  of  the  most  distinct.  The 
large,  full  flowers  are  of  a  peculiarly  vivid  hue, 
but  a  little  inclined  to  stain  through  damp, 
especially  if  the  sun  comes  on  them  while 
moist.  Wm.  Robinson  is  a  most  promising 
variety,  the  flowers  not  quite  so  large  as 
those  of  the  foregoing,  but  of  fine  form  and 
substance,  and  the  colour,  a  bright  clear  scar- 
let, is  not  liable  to  fade  or  scald.  Of  crimsons, 
Henry  Gibbons,  a  seedling  from  Winter  Cheer, 

*  Drawn  for  The  Gakden  by  Agnes  Cook,  from 
flon-e -s  seut  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Gnillaume  Sevcreyns. 
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the  pollen  parent  being  Uriah  Pike,  is  a  va- 
riety of  great  promise.  The  flowers,  though 
not  large,  have  a  good  calyx,  the  petals  are 
broad  and  smooth  ;  colour  a  clear  claret-crim- 
son, plant  of  dwarf  habit,  and  very  free. 
Other  good  crimsons  are  The  Czar  and 
Shahazada.  Of  pinks,  Mrs.  S.  Segar,  Fairy, 
and  Celeste  promise  well.  Among  a  large 
number  of  yellows,  Primrose  Day,  which  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit  from  the  R.H  S.,  is 
a  very  fine  variety,  with  large  smooth  flowers 
of  a  clear  yellow.  This  has  flowered  well  with 
uie  during  the  autumn,  and  even  now  (Feb- 
ruary) I  have  some  good  blooms,  but,  like 
most  of  the  yellows,  it  is  not  quite  a  true  per- 
petual variety.  Canary  Bird,  deep  yellow  with 
A  slight  marking  of  pink,  has  well-formed 
flowers,  and  is  of  free  growth.  Other  good 
sorts  have  been  selected,  all  of  which  should 
prove  useful  where  variety  and  a  succession  of 
bloom  are  required.  A  batch  of  seedlings  is 
being  grown  for  further  trial,  among  which  are 
some  of  great  promise. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the 

Culture 
of  this  class  of  Carnations,  and  it  is  diflicult  to 
advance  anything  new  in  this  respect.  Yet  there 
are  always  a  few  points  worthy  of  being  brought 
forward.  The  word  "  perpetual"  is  often  used, 
but  this  is  misleading,  as  although  some  varie- 
ties will  flower  several  times  during  the  year, 
in  no  instance  will  the  same  plants  keep  up  a 
•continual  supply  of  bloom,  and  it  is  only  by 
growing  on  successive  batches  that  a  regular 
supply  can  be  kept  up.  Unlike  many  subjects. 
Tree  Carnations  cannot  be  forced  into  bloom,  for 
'heat  will  only  induce  weakly  growth  and  poor 
flowers.  They  may  be  hastened  a  little  by 
giving  extra  heat  in  sunny  weather  when  plenty 
of  air  can  be  given,  but  even  this  is  ngt  advis- 
able, as  it  only  tends  to  weaken  the  plants. 
The  system  of  planting  out  and  lifting  in 
the  autumn  is  sometimes  advocated.  Treated 
so  the  plants  are  larger,  but  there  is  a  great 
risk,  for  if  they  receive  a  check  after  the  buds 
are  set,  the  result  will  be  poor,  badly-formed 
flowers.  This  does  happen  even  when  they  are 
grown  in  pots  ;  the  cause  of  this  may  often  be 
traced  to  neglect  in  watering  while  the  buds  are 
Tery  small. 

When  grown  in  pots  Tree  Carnations  should 
1)6  potted  firmly  in  good  fresh  loam  with  some 
well  rotted  manure  and  given  good  drainage. 
Throughout  the  summer  they  may  be  grown  in 
the  open,  but  it  is  safer  to  have  some  protection 
•  against  heavy  rains,  and  they  should  be  housed 
«arly  in  the  autumn.  To  flower  them  well  dur- 
ing the  winter,  they  must  be  grown  in  a  light 
airy  structure,  and  bright  sunshine  will  do  more 
towards  the  development  of  good  blooms  than 
any  artificial  means  ;  sufiicient  heat  to  dry  the 
atmosphere  and  to  keep  out  frost  is  all  that  is 
needed. — H. 

The  remarks  of  "  E.  J."  at  page  161  are  to 

the  point  in  reference  to  the  distinctive  properties 
of  Uriah  Pike  and  Miss  Joliffe,  but  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  applies  to  many  other 
varieties  besides  these  two,  and  as  some  evidence 
of  the  different  treatment  cultivators  give  to  their 
plants,  I  can  assure  "  E.  J."  that  Miss  Joliffe  and 
many  other  \arieties  can  be  had  in  flower  in  less 
than  six  months  from  the  time  of  putting  in  the 
■cuttings  if  the  plants  are  not  stopped  ;  with  stop- 
ping they  may  be  had  in  eight  months.  This,  again, 
would  depend  on  whether  they  were  struck  in 
heat  or  in  a  cool  houfe.  I  take  it  that  for  autumn 
blooming  the  cuttings  are  struck  in  January  in  a 
f)ropagating  house,  grown  on  in  heat  for  a  time, 
then  gradually  inured  to  a  greenhouse,  and 
ultimately  placed  out  of  doors  in  summer  to  make 
their  growth.  Again,  very  much  depends  upon 
the  treatment  the  plants  receive,  for  if  they  are 


left  standing  about  in  small  pots  in  hot  weather 
long  after  they  ought  to  have  been  repotted,  the 
result  will  not  only  be  poor  specimens,  but  the 
flowers  also  will  be  later  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Tree  Carnations  of  the  more  robust  types  may  be 
grown  on  from  cuttings  in  one  year,  to  form  large 
flowering  specimens  in  Sinch  pots.  Some  varie- 
ties grown  and  put  into  commerce  as  summer- 
flowering  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  bloom  much 
more  freely  from  layers  than  such  an  one  as  Uriah 
Pike.  I  have  had  Miss  Audrey  Campbell  flower- 
ing all  the  winter,  and  it  is  in  bloom  now,  from 
layers  that  were  not  put  down  until  August  last 
year.  When  it  was  seen  that  they  were  likely  to 
run  up  to  flower  I  had  them  potted  up,  and  I  have 
not  been  without  yellow  Carnations  since  before 
Christmas.  If  August  is  counted  in,  that  gives 
only  five  months  from  the  time  of  layering. 
"Twelve  months  at  the  very  least"  is  a  long 
time  to  wait,  and  by  this  remark  "  E.  J."  puts 
Uriah  Pike  almost  outside  the  list  of  Tree  Carna- 
tions, but  in  truth  most  growers  will  admit  that 
it  does  not  come  within  the  class  of  Tree  Carna- 
tions of  the  ordinary  type,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  takes  from  the  layer  or  cutting  to  the  flowering 
stage  is  evidence  of  this.  I  am  not  by  any  means 
depreciating  Uriah  Pike.  It  has  sufficient  merit 
of  its  own  to  command  admiration.  I  grow  a 
large  number  of  plants  of  it,  and  have  found,  like 
your  correspondent,  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
grow  up  into  the  flowering  stage. 

The  ordinary  border  varieties  layered  in  July  or 
August  flower  within  twelve  months  in  the  open 
garden.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  very  fine  blooms 
can  be  obtained  from  old  plants,  that  is,  those 
that  are  more  than  a  year  old  ;  but  the  blooms 
are  no  better  than  can  be  obtained  from  younger 
specimens.  Old  plants  when  well  grown  are  also 
very  effective  in  the  greenhouse.  The  finest  lot  I 
e%'er  saw  was  at  Floors  Castle,  near  Kelso,  N.B. , 
when  Mr.  Knight  was  gardener  there  some  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  plants  were  in 
10-inch  and  11-inch  flower-pots  ;  they  were  grown 
to  produce  flowers  for  a  special  occasion,  and  this 
they  did  in  abundance.  At  that  time  the  dwarf- 
flowering  varieties  of  the  Alegatiere  type  had  not 
been  introduced,  nor  had  Miss  Joliffe,  which  came 
out  later  ;  and  as  these,  with  Winter  Cheer  and 
other  fine  varieties,  were  not  introduced  with 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  Uriah  Pike,  it  was 
long  before  they  came  into  general  cultivation. 
As  a  rule.  Carnations  are  sent  out  when  a  stock  of 
a  few  hundreds  is  ready,  but  Uriah  Pike  was  a 
notable  exception  and  was  showered  upon  the 
Carnation  fanciers  in  tens  of  thousands.  As  a 
perpetual- flowering  variety,  of  somewhat  similar 
colour  to  Uriah  Pike,  I  prefer  Buke  of  York  (May); 
the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  finer  form.  This 
and  Mrs.  Hemsley  may  be  recommended  as  the 
best  crimson  kinds ;  as  scarlet  sorts.  Winter  Cheer 
and  a  seedling  of  my  own  raised  from  it,  which  I 
named  Surrey  Comet,  are,  I  consider,  the  best. 
The  pink  varieties  of  greatest  merit  are  Miss 
Joliffe  and  Mile.  Terese  Franco,  which  is  superior 
to  Miss  Jolifl'e.  For  white.  Mile.  Carle  and  Mrs. 
Moore.  The  yellow  variety,  Andalusia,  is  a  poor 
thing,  not  worth  notice. — J.  Douglas. 


will  do  so  doubtless  to  the  end  of  April.  Such 
late  work  will  need  all  the  greater  attention  latar. 
Probably  there  is  less  harm  done  by  planting 
during  such  dry  winters  as  the  past  one  thin 
when  very  moist,  as  watering  can  remedy  one  de- 
fect, but  nothing  can  help  roots  when  the  soil  is 
baked  hard,  because  far  too  full  of  water  when  the 
planting  and  treading  in  were  done.  Where 
seed  sowing  is  checked  there  is  little  to  complain 
of.  The  previous  condition  of  the  soil  was  so  re- 
markably favourable  for  sowing,  that  where  done 
before  the  rain  came  there  is  everything  to  rejoice 
over.  Those  later  in  sowing  muse  wait  until  the 
soil  is  once  more  in  a  sufiiciently  dry  state. — A.  D. 


Planting:. — The  rains  which  have  recently 
fallen  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  who 
have  been  engaged  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  unwonted  dryness  of  the  winter,  yet  with 
such  unparalleled  openness,  enabling  planting  to 
be  done  all  the  time  without  check,  has  caused 
more  of  this  than  usual  to  be  done,  and  soaking 
rains  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil  and  moisten 
the  roots  have  been  much  needed.  It  will  be 
long — unless  we  are  to  have  a  wet  summer,  which 
would  be  indeed  a  misfortune  — ere  the  balance  of 
moisture  is  created  and  the  deficiencies  of  thewinter 
are  made  good.  For  that  reason,  with  all  newly- 
planted  trees  and  shrubs  the  use  of  the  water 
barrow  will  have  to  be  considerable.  Without  fre- 
quent heavy  rains,  even  established  things  may 
find  it  diflicult  to  pull  through,  for  deep  down,  the 
effects  of  last  year's  long  heat  and  drought  are 
still  evident.     Planting  still  goes  on  apace,  and 
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Cakrots — MAIN  CROP. — Some  time  during  the 
ensuing  fortnight  will  probably  be  chosen  for 
sowing  the  main -crop  Carrots,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  should  be  taken  in  hand  when- 
ever it  is  in  fit  condition.  For  all  root  crops  which 
are  to  have  no  fresh  manure,  I  prefer  to  leave  the 
digging  until  immediately  before  sowing,  as  the 
surface  will  then  be  in  excellent  condition,  pro- 
vided digging  has  been  carried  out  with  the 
ground  in  the  right  state.  The  necessary  soli- 
dity may  be  obtained  by  a  more  or  less  heavy 
treading  before  sowing.  It  is  espscially  necessary 
that  the  ground  for  root  crops  be  not  at  all  on 
the  wet  side  when  dug,  for  if  it  is  not  well  broken 
down  in  digging,  a  very  irregular  crop  of  bad- 
shaped  roots  will  result.  Where  the  soil  is  deep 
enough  to  permit  it,  digging  to  the  full  depth  of 
a  good  spade  is  recommended,  and  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  long-rooted  varieties.  If  gas- 
lime  has  been  spread  on  the  surface,  as  recom- 
mended earlier,  any  lumps  must  be  well  broken 
before  digging  in,  and  if  wood  ashes  in  plenty  can 
be  spared,  a  thorough  dressing  (I  use  6  bushels  to 
the  rod)  may  be  dug  in  at  the  same  time  and  will 
help  in  the  production  of  clean  roots.  For  years 
past  I  have  grown  the  main-crop  Carrots  on  the 
same  plot,  and  the  above-mentioned  materials 
have  been  freely  used  yearly  without  any  further 
addition  in  the  shape  of  manure.  Under  this 
treatment  much  has  been  gained  in  the  way  of 
clean  growth  and  nothing  has  been  lost  in  size. 
As  big  roots  are  rarely  needed  for  private  use,  I 
prefer  somewhat  close  sowing  and  rarely  allow 
more  than  1  foot  between  the  rows,  finding  this 
ample  for  producing  good  roots.  Shallow  drills 
and  thin  sowing  are  very  necessary  for  Carrots. 
In  deep  drills  the  seeds  rot,  and  thick  sowing 
means  a  needless  check  to  growth  at  thinning 
time,  especially  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry. 
For  deep  soils,  choose  a  good  strain  of  the  Inter- 
mediate type.  It  is  well,  however,  to  sow  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  stump-rooted  varieties,  as  this 
will  come  in  well  for  early  use,  and  may  be  left 
closer  in  the  rows  when  thinning,  with  the  object 
of  drawing  out  alternate  roots  as  they  become  fit 
for  use. 

Aubergines. — These  are  very  little  grown  for 
cooking  in  England  and  are  required  in  only  a 
few  places.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  this 
should  be  so,  as  they  are  only  profitable  as  an 
outdoor  crop  in  the  hottest  and  longest  summers  : 
still  they  give  variety,  and  when  in  fruit  are  both 
interesting  and  ornamental.  That  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  them  in  this  country  can  be  proved  by  a 
walk  through  any  of  our  larger  vegetable  markets 
when  they  are  in  season.  In  their  cultivation 
free  growth  at  all  times  is  altogether  essential,  as 
any  starvation  will  develop  insect  pests  in  abund- 
ance ;  so,  the  plants  being  tender,  the  beginning 
of  April  is  quite  early  enough  for  sowing 
the  seeds.  This  should  be  done  in  heat  and 
the  young  plants  pricked  off  as  soon  as 
ready  into  4 -inch  pots,  hardened  off,  and 
planted  out  early  in  June.  Plant  out  in 
good  soil  and  in  a  position  such  as  would  be 
selected  for  Tomatoes,  i.e.,  under  a  warm  south 
wall,  allow  about  2  feet  between  the  plants,  and 
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water  well  throughout  the  eeaeon  with  liquid 
manure.  No  stopping  or  otherwise  denuding  the 
plants  of  foliage  must  be  permitted.  Whore  house 
room  is  plentiful  it  pays  to  grow  and  fruit  the 
trees  in  pots  under  glass,  and  earlier  fruiting  is 
induced  in  this  way,  but  the  plants,  owing  to 
their  liability  to  insect  attacks,  are  not  good 
neighbours  in  a  mixed  company,  besides  which 
they  get  cumbrous  through  the  amount  of  pot 
room  they  recjuirc  ti  develop  properly.  Of  varie- 
ties, the  New  York  Purple  and  the  Long  White 
are  the  most  useful. 

Dandklion. — A  row  or  two  of  the  large  French 
Dandelion  maj'  be  sown.  Where  winter  salads 
are  largely  used  this  will  be  found  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  more  commonly  grown  salad 
plants.  Strongly  grown  root^  produce  the  best 
crowns  for  blanching,  so  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  cool,  rich  soil,  and  thinned  to  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  apart.  Lift  the  roots  early  in  winter 
and  treat  the  same  as  Chicory. 

Watercress. — There  are  few  gardens  without 
a  spot  where  Watercress  may  be  grown  equal  to 
that  produced  for  the  markets.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  for  sowing  seed  in  pans  or  boxes,  from 
which  the  seedlings  may  be  transferred  to  any 
damp,  shady  po.-ition  where  they  may  have  a 
bountiful  supply  of  water.  I  take  advantage  of 
the  bank  of  a  pond  shaded  by  a  big  Willow,  and 
dibble  out  the  little  plants  well  above  the  water 
level  in  a  spot  that  is  usually  kept  moist  by  sur- 
face drainage,  and  the  results  are  good,  but  no 
better  than  they  might  be  with  well-watered 
plants  under  a  north  wall.  To  keep  a  good  sup- 
ply successional  sowings  must  be  made. 

General  wcjrk. — Those  who  are  likely  to  begin 
lifting  Potatoes  from  frames  for  May  Day  and 
who  require  Vegetable  Marrows  early  may  now 
sow  a  few  seeds  in  the  Cucumber  frame,  sowing 
singly  in  3-inch  pots  and  potting  on  the  young 
plants  as  required.  They  will  then  be  ready  for 
planting  wherever  room  can  be  found,  and  a  root 
or  two  of  Potatoes  can  be  lifted  from  the  centre 
of  each  light  to  make  room  for  the  Marrows, 
which  may  be  covered  with  cloches  and  kept 
fairly  close  for  the  time  being.  I  prefer  waiting 
at  least  another  week  before  sowing,  but  where 
earliness  is  imperative  there  may  be  a  slight  gain 
in  this  way  by  sowing  now.  A  further  and 
larger  sowing  of  Turips  should  be  made  now, 
choosing  besides  Early  Milan  a  good  selection  of 
the  Early  White  Stone,  as  this  will  form  a  good 
succession.  An  east  border  will  be  the  best 
position  for  this  sowing.  If  extra  large  Leeks 
and  Onions  are  required,  a  portion  or  all  of 
those  sown  in  boxes,  as  before  advised,  may 
be  either  pricked  off  2  inches  apart  in  other 
boxes  or  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots.  If  room 
and  conveniences  are  limited,  this  pricking  off  had 
best  not  be  attempted,  for  first  rate  bulbs  can  be 
grown  from  plants  put  out  direct  from  the  boxes 
in  which  they  were  sown,  and  this  is  my  own 
practice.  Cos  Lettuce,  which  may  be  required 
lor  use  shortly,  should  be  tied  up  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  previous  to  being  cut,  choosing  a  time  when 
the  leaves  are  (juite  dry  for  the  operation.  This 
will  quickly  render  them  tender  and  blanch  them 
even  if  the  plants  are  still  small,  and  where 
a  large  number  of  plants  is  grown  under  walls 
that  will  bo  occupied  later  with  Tomatoes,  an 
early  clearance  of  the  fame  will  be  an  advantage, 
for  a  continuance  of  the  present  mild  and  growing 
weather  will  le.ad  to  the  standing  crop  of  autumn 
sown  Lettuce  turning  in  with  a  rush.  With  a 
little  care  in  protecting  the  flower  as  it  shows  by 
tying  the  leave-',  as  with  Lettuce,  or  by  simply 
breaking  a  few  of  the  largest  down  over  the  hearts, 
midseason  Broccoli  should  now  be  quite  safe,  and 
unless  there  is  a  change  to  very  bad  weather,  no 
further  lifting  and  placing  under  glass  will  be 
necessary,  as  in  the  lengthening  days  of  spring 
the  plants  do  not  bear  hfcing  nearly  so  well  as 
they  do  in  winter.  Keep  a  sh.arp  look-out  for  any 
precocious  Potatoes  which  may  be  showing  through 
the  soil  on  the  early  border  and  draw  a  good  mound 
of  soil  over  any  such  as  they  appear,  or  cover  each 
with  a  good  sized  inverted  flowerpot  nightly,  as 
the  slightest  injury  from  frost  will  minimise  any 


benefit  that  would  otherwise  be  gained  by  early 
planting,  and  later  planted  sets  which  grow  away 
without  any  such  check  will  be  fit  for  digging  as 
early  and  give  a  better  crop.  Where  Borage  is  in 
request  a  little  seed  should  now  be  sown,  and  an- 
other sowing  had  better  be  made  a  few  weeks  later. 
Any  early  raised  plants  still  in  frames  and  intended 
for  planting  in  the  open  air  should  have  complete 
exposure  whenever  the  weather  is  at  all  fit,  and 
with  a  little  ventilation  at  night  even  in  case  of  a 
slight  frost  they  will  feel  less  of  a  check  when 
planted  out.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


ApRiroTs. — In  this  district,  owing  to  the  frequent 
showers  and  strong  winds  experienced  during  the 
early  part  of  last  month  while  the  trees  were  in 
bloom,  those  facing  south  and  south-west  suffered 
much,  the  pollen  seldom  being  dry.  There  is  there- 
fore a  very  poor  set  of  fruit.  Trees  on  east  and 
south-east  walls  have  not  suffered  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  the  wind  did  not  drive  the  rain  with  such 
f  jrce  against  the  bloom.  In  the  southern  districts, 
except  in  low-lying  places  subject  to  late  spring 
frosts,  the  material  used  for  protecting  the  bloom 
may  now  be  removed,  but  in  places  further  north 
the  fruit  will  nob  have  set,  and  the  trees  will  there- 
fore still  need  protection.  For  several  days 
last  week  the  sun  was  very  bright  and  the  weather 
warm,  the  thermometer  on  JIarch  24  registering 
67°  in  the  shade.  This  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
young  trees  on  south  walls  forward  ;  they  are  now 
growing  vigorously,  and  will  therefore  need  atten- 
tion forthwith.  Where  the  walls  are  not  well 
furnished,  one  or  two  young  growths  from  each  of 
the  leading  shoots  that  were  laid  in  when  nailing 
should  be  selected  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces.  In 
doing  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  operator  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  position  they  will  be  required 
to  occupy  when  they  are  long  enough  to  be  n.ailed 
in,  so  that  they  may  be  evenly  distributed  and 
the  same  amount  of  space  afforded  to  each.  The 
others  should  have  their  points  taken  out  to  form 
spurs.  Trees  on  east  walls  not  being  so  forward, 
should  still  have  the  covering  left  on  in  ca^e  we 
may  be  visited  with  a  sharp  frost.  Should  any 
insect  pests  show  themselves,  these  ought  to  be 
at  once  removed. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  excepting  the  late 
kinds,  have  also  set  their  fruit,  and  these  do  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
early  Apricots.  The  splendid  weather  after  March 
21  was  most  suitable  for  them  setting.  Young 
trees  that  are  growing  strongly  may  have  some  of 
their  growth  removed.  Disbudding  is  one  of  those 
operations  that  requires  considerable  practice  to 
do  well,  as  on  this  to  a  great  extent  depend  the 
shape  and  health  of  the  tree.  When  the  young 
growths  are  overcrowded  they  are  apt  to  become 
attenuated  ;  there  is  also  much  more  shelter  for  in 
sect  and  other  pests.  Rub  off  those  young  growths 
that  have  a  tendency  to  grow  away  from  the  wall, 
unle.ss  there  is  a  fruit,  in  which  case  they  ought  to 
be  pinched  to  two  or  three  leaves,  as  they  will  act 
as  nurses  in  drawing  up  the  sap.  Trees  should  be 
frequently  looked  over,  removing  a  few  growths 
each  time.  Take  care  that  the  leading  ones  are 
in  no  way  injured,  or  the  shape  of  the  tree  will  be 
affected  thereby. 

Cherries. — It  is  astonishing  the  difference  there 
is  in  the  time  of  these  blooming.  Some  varieties 
are  at  least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  others  when 
growing  side  by  side,  hence  the  reason  some  have 
a  full  crop  while  others  have  scarcely  a  fruit.  It 
is  good  practice  to  grow  several  varieties  on  walls 
with  ditferent  aspects,  as  by  so  doing  the  season 
of  ripening  may  be  somewhat  prolonged.  Adams' 
Crown  was  the  first  with  me  to  bloom,  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  Early  Rivers.  Early  Frogmore, 
Bigarreau,  and  Black  Circassian  wore  quite  ten 
days  later,  growing  on  the  same  aspect,  while 
those  on  a  north-west  wall  are  not  yet  in  flower. 
Where  sweet  Cherries  are  planted  against  walls 
with  a  northern  aspect  the  trees  should  now  be 
afforded  protection  before  the  bloom  buds  get  too 
far  advanced,  as  by  protecting  them  now  a  good 
crop  may  be  secured. 


Pi.iMs. — The  firft  to  open  its  flowers  was 
Angelina  Burdctt.  These,  like  the  Cherries,  should 
occupy  walls  with  various  aspects,  the  most  tender 
being  allotted  if  possible  the  best  positions. 
VVhere  any  trees  still  remain  unprotected  this 
should  at  once  receive  attention. 

Pears  are  blooming  wonderfully  this  season,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  there  ii  every  prospect  of 
a  good  crop.  Trees  on  walls  should  no  longer  be 
left  exposed,  as  many  of  the  flowers  are  already 
bursting,  especially  those  of  Jargonelle,  Citron  des 
Carmes  and  other  early  varieties.  Should  the 
weather  continue  favourable  these  will  not  be  long 
before  they  have  set  their  fruit. 

Bcsii  TREES,  especially  Cherries  and  Plums, 
are  more  easily  protected  than  standards,  and  if 
well  looked  after  it  is  astonishing  the  amount  of 
fruit  that  may  be  gathered  from  a  small  space. 
The  bloom  in  spring  is  not  so  exposed  as  on  large 
trees,  while  the  fruit  can  not  only  be  more  readily 
gathered,  but  the  foliage  can  be  kept  free  of  ' 
insects  with  far  less  trouble.  Birds  are  often  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  both  of  these,  and  on  this 
account  bushes  should  be  planted  in  preference 
to  standards,  as  they  are  more  easily  covered  with 
nets.  Espaliers  are  also  good  for  small  gardens, 
as  they  take  up  but  little  room  and  are  readily 
afforded  protection  if  it  be  required,  while  cor- 
dons of  both  Pears  and  Apples  give  a  variety  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  had  in  a  small  place.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  fruit  the  trees  are  also  more 
easily  kept  free  of  the  larv.-e  of  the  winter  moth, 
which  often  do  so  much  damage.  As  the  buds  of 
Apples  are  now  bursting,  choice  kinds  should  be 
carefully  examined  before  any  injury  is  done. 
These  minute  little  creatures  grow  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity,  and  in  a  very  short  time  denude  the 
trees  of  their  tender  foliage.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
plant  an  orchard  near  a  wood,  as  this  is  a  sure 
harbour  for  these  ravenous  little  creatures.  When 
first  hatched  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible,  but  in  a  short  time  they  will  make 
themselves  seen  by  the  numerous  small  holes  made 
in  the  young  leaves.  There  are  also  other  moths 
whose  larva:  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Apple  trees, 
such  as  those  of  the  lackey  moth  (Clisiocampa 
neustria)  and  of  the  figure  of  eight  moth.  When 
first  observed  they  should  be  destroyed,  for  if 
allowed  to  remain  they  will  so  cripple  the  tree 
that  the  shoots  attacked  will  die  off.  Should  the 
weather  be  hot  and  dry,  any  trees  that  were 
newly  grafted  and  on  which  clay  was  used  should 
be  examined.  If  there  are  any  signs  of  it  crack- 
ing, moisten  either  with  a  watering-can  or  tie 
some  Moss  over,  which  may  be  kept  damp  by 
occasionally  sprinkling  it,  for  if  the  air  be  allowed 
to  penetrate  before  a  perfect  union  is  formed,  in 
all  probability  the  scion  will  die. 

Strawberries. — Where  old  plantations  have 
not  jet  been  looked  over,  this  ought  to  be  done  at 
once,  removing  all  decayed  leaves  and  weeds.  The 
soil  round  the  plants  should  be  made  firm  and  any 
slugs  found  harbouring  beneath  the  foliage  de- 
stroyed. When  this  is  done  give  a  dusting  of  soofc 
amongst  the  plants  :  the  ground  between  the  rows 
may  be  hoed  to  free  it  from  any  weeds  that  may 
be  making  their  appearance.  Plants  that  were 
forced  may  now  be  plantei  out,  taking  care  that 
the  ball  of  earth  is  thoroughly  soaked  before  being 
turned  out  of  the  pot.  When  planting,  make  the 
soil  as  firm  as  possible  and  leave  it  a  little  hollow 
round  the  plants  in  case  dry  weather  should  set 
in,  when  it  will  be  neces.=ary  to  resort  to  water- 
ing. All  runners  should  be  kept  pinched  back  as 
they  appear.  Young  plants  that  have  had  spare 
lights  put  over  them  must  have  careful  attention, 
otherwise  they  will  sutler  from  mildew. 

H.  C.  Prinsep. 


Lemoine's  New  Seutzia  (D.  Lemoinei). — 
For  some  time  past  we  have  heard  of  a  hybrid 
Deutzia  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy.  We 
saw  it  shown  last  Tutsday  by  Messrs.  Cripps,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  opinion  of  everyone  is 
that  the  novelty  is  of  great  value  as  an  early- 
flowering  hardy  shrub.  The  plants  shown  were  of 
course  forced  slightly,  though  the  plant  probably 
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comes  into  flower  naturally  as  early  as  the  little 
D.  gracilis.  This  species  is  apparently  one  of  its 
parents,  and  presumably  the  rather  new  D.  parvi- 
flora,  lately  introduced  from  Northern  China,  is 
the  other.  The  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
recalls  at  once  a  profusely  dowered  specimen  of  D. 
gracilis,  as  in  foliage  it  is  much  the  same,  and  the 
habit  of  growth  is  dwarf  and  dense,  though  the 
branches  are  slender.  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
and  borne  more  in  clusters  than  in  D.  gracilis,  and 
in  this  respect  it  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  D.  parviflora.  The  plants  shown  were  complete 
masses  of  bloom  with  just  enough  foliage  to  relieve 
the  whiteness.  It  is  no  doubt  as  hardy,  if  not 
hardier,  than  D.  gracilis,  which  is,  though  with- 
out a  suspicion  ot  tendtrness,  not  often  planted 
out  simply  because  gardeners  grow  it  chiefly  as  a 
pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse.  Lemoine's  latest 
achievement  in  new  hardy  shrubs  is  a  real  acqui- 
sition, and  will  take  equal  rank  in  popularity  wit,h 
those  gems  he  sent  out  recently — the  small  hybrid 
Philadelphuses  ( Mock  Orange).  To  those  who  pro- 
duce early  forced  flowers  it  will  be  a  gain,  as  well 
as  to  the  market  grower  when  the  plant  becomes 
more  plentiful,  which  no  doubt  it  soon  will.  D. 
parviflora  is  such  a  beautiful  shrub,  though  taller 
and  stouter  than  D.  gracilis,  that  I  hope  to  see 
it  widely  distributed  for  open-air  planting  if  not 
for  pot  culture.  It  is  grown  well  in  some  of  the 
best  nurseries,  and  particularly  in  the  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery,  where  every  spring  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  shrubs. — W.  G. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


THE   GOLDEN   PIPPIN  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  a  widely  known  and  still 
highly  esteemed  dessert  Apple,  though  not  so 
largely  grown  as  formerly.  Many  of  the  trees 
which  produced  fruit  of  such  excellent  quality 
in  years  gone  by  are  now  falling  into  decay,  and 
growers  do  not  as  a  rule  replace  them,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for 
the  fruit  on  account  of  its  small  size.  The 
Golden  Pippin  used  to  be  grown  very  exten- 
sively in  Herefordshire  and  other  counties,  and 
many  fine  old  trees  are  still  to  be  found  which 
crop  well,  but  unfortunately  buyers  will  hardly 
look  at  the  fruit,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  bushels  find  their  way  to  the  cider  mill 
solely  from  this  cause.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  the  individual  fruits  though  small  are  very 
sweet  and  juicy,  possessing  a  fine  sprightly 
flavour  peculiarly  their  (jwu.  If  the  merits  of 
this  beautiful  little  Apple  were  only  more  fully 
recognised  a  demand  would  again  arise  for  it, 
and  it  would  be  as  eagerly  sought  after  for  the 
dessert  as  it  used  to  be  many  years  ago,  and 
would  again  find  favour  with  connoisseurs  of 
British-grown  fruits.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties  of  this  Apple,  and  it  also  rejoices  in  a 
great  many  synonj  nis  Many  of  these  varieties 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  original  that 
they  hardly  deseve  a  distinctive  appellation. 
They  possess  the  high  flavour  of  the  type,  and 
the  only  distinction  is  a  very  slight  difference 
in  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  On  the  other  baud 
there  are  a  few  distinct  varieties,  one  of  which 
is  a  bud  sport  from  the  original,  and  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  stating  the  others  to  be  seedlings 
raised  from  the  old  Golden  Pippin.  The  first 
of  these  is 

The  Sc mjier  Goltien-  Pippin-,  which  ripens  about 
the  end  of  August.  This  is  one  of  the  richest 
flavoured  early  Apples  grown,  and  it  attains  a  fair 
size.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  skin  dotted  evenly  all 
over  with  the  usual  russet  coloured  spots  so 
characteristic  of  the  (.iolden  Pippin.  I  have  had 
no  experience  with  it  as  a  standard,  but  as  a 
pyramid  or  bush  it  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  I 


can    highly  recommend  it  as  an   early    dessert 
Apple.     The  next  to  be  considered  is 

Franklin's  Golden  Pippin.— This  variety  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  from 
America.  It  is  very  much  like  the  foregoing  in 
appearance,  perhaps  a  little  more  conical  in  shape, 
and  when  thoroughly  ripe  is  then  delicious.  Tom- 
tits are  very  fond  of  this  Apple.  The  fruit  keeps 
well  and  does  not  shrivel.  1  had  it  in  good  con- 
dition last  year  up  to  Christmas  week.  It  is  an 
excellent  dessert  Apple,  and  one  or  more  trees 
should  find  a  place  in  private  collections. 

Hughes'  Golden  Pippin  is  more  flattened  than 
the  la?t  mentioned,  and  of  a  deepar  colour.  It  is 
similarly  flavoured,  quite  equal  to  it  in  every  re- 
spect, and  keeps  a  month  or  so  longer.  The  tree 
is  not  perhaps  quite  such  a  robust  grower  as  the 
preceding  variety,  but  as  a  bush  on  the  Paradise 
stock  it  crops  well.  As  a  standard  it  bears  regu- 
larly heavy  crops,  and  I  have  seen  the  branches 
literally  laden  with  the  golden  yellow  fruits. 

PiTMASTON  Golden  Pippin  is  a  variety  of 
Worcestershireorigin,  supposed tohave  been  raised 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago.  This  has 
the  roughest  skin  of  the  lot,  and  sometimes  there 
are  excrescences  or  warts  growing  out  on  one  side 
of  the  fruit.  It  has  the  same  rich  flavour,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  scarcely  so  good  an  Apple  as  those 
previously  mentioned.  As  a  standard  on  the  Crab 
it  is  exceedingly  prolific,  but  rather  shy  on  the 
Paradise.  Its  season  is  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

Pine  Golden  Pippin  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  race,  it  being  more  regularly  formed  and  it 
has  a  very  beautiful  skin,  light  brown  or  russet 
coloured,  with  the  usual  dots  or  specks  interspersed 
all  over  the  surface.  When  shaded  by  the  foliage 
the  colour  is  more  golden,  with  less  russet  on  the 
skin.  It  is  a  highly-flavoured  Apple  of  most  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  is  not  a  long  keeper,  its 
proper  season  being  October.  The  tree  bears 
well,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  it  as  a  standard. 
I  well  remember  the  late  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford, 
some  few  years  ago  showing  me  a  dish  of  this  va- 
riety that  had  been  sent  him  by  a  friend,  and  I 
thought  they  were  the  handsomest  Apples  I  had 
ever  seen,  so  symmetrically  formed  and  beautifully 
coloured  were  they. 

Scarlet  Golden  Pippin,  as  its  name  denotes, 
has  a  certain  amount  of  colour  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  fruits,  this  varying  according  to  the  posi- 
tion the  tree  occupies.  It  is  a  very  pretty  fruit, 
and  originated  in  Scotland  as  a  sport  from  the  old 
Golden  Pippin.  In  flavour,  siz;  of  fruit  and 
general  productiveness  it  is  similar  to  the  parent. 
Grown  as  a  standard  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun, 
the  fruits  attain  a  more  brilliant  colour  than  they 
do  when  grown  in  a  garden  on  a  bush.  It  is  a 
good  dessert  Apple  and  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion. The  fruit  keeps  in  good  condition  well  into 
the  spring. 

The  old  Golden  Pippin  is  a  small  fruit, 
conical  in  form,  regularly  formed,  with  a  yellow 
skin,  golden  on  the  sunny  side,  dotted  over  with 
ruseelty  specks,  with  a  speck  of  black  some- 
times interspersed  here  and  there  on  fruits 
gathered  from  old  trees.  On  younger  trees  this 
slight  blemish  is  absent. 

What  may  be  termed  the  spurious  varieties 
are  all  seedlings  from  the  type  and  bear 
fruits,  some  smaller  and  some  slightly  larger, 
rather  more  flattened  in  shape,  with  skins  of 
the  same  colour,  and  the  flavour  identically  the 
same.  Many  of  them  have  local  names,  while 
others  are  named  after  the  raisers.         A.  W. 


is  often  done.  When  beheading  old  trees  the 
smaller  branches  should  be  left  or  cut  at  sufficient 
length  to  allow  of  grafts  being  inserted.  Many 
who  graft  on  the  old  method  trim  oDf  every  bit  of 
new  wood,  leaving  a  very  few  (often  as  email  a 
number  as  three  or  four)  of  the  old  main  branches, 
inserting  a  few  grafts,  with  the  result  that  a  much 
longer  time  is  taken  to  make  a  head.  I  am  aware 
many  place  as  many  as  four  grafts  on  a  large 
stump  or  stock,  and  if  there  is  a  fair  number  it 
may  be  thought  the  tree  when  in  full  vigour  will 
soon  produce  a  full  head  and  a  god  crop,  but, 
from  close  observation,  I  have  found  the  scions  do 
not  always  take  readily  to  the  old  stock.  I  feel 
sure  much  better  results  are  obtained  by  leaving 
a  lot  of  the  smaller  branches,  and  if  only  one  or 
at  most  two  scions  are  inserted  at  equal  distances 
over  the  tree,  the  growth  is  much  stronger  and 
the  old  cut-back  trees  are  not  so  much  injured,  as 
the  sap  is  more  evenly  distributed.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  out  away  every  twig  or  green  shoot 
at  the  time  of  cutting  down,  especially  when 
plenty  of  grafts  is  inserted  all  over  the  trees  as 
advised,  as  I  find  such  growths,  if  left  till  the 
grafts  are  inserted,  may  then  be  cut  out  and  the 
new  wood  will  take  its  place.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  severe  with  the  heading  back,  and  if  there 
is  more  length  of  wood  with  a  larger  number  of 
branches  to  graft,  a  much  better  head  results  in 
a  shorter  time,  and  the  trees  do  not  present  that 
objectionable  appearance  often  seen.— G.  Wythes. 


Grafting  old  fruit  trees.— As  it  takes  a  con- 
siderable time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  varieties 
which  succeed  in  certain  localities,  it  is  well  to 
rely  upon  grafting  to  get  a  quick  return  and 
make  good  use  ot  those  varieties  which  do  not 
give  good  crops.  In  grafting  at  this  season  pre- 
vious preparations  will  have  been  made,  and  it  is 
full  late  to  advise  upon  the  work  if  grafts  are  not 
in  readiness.  My  object  is  to  showtbe  advantage 
of  using  more  grafts  on  the  smaller  branches  than 


AMERICAN  BLACKBERRIES,  RASPBER- 
RIES, &v. 
Abe  the  American  Raspberries  grown  at  all  in  Eng- 
land ?  I  have  a  plant  of  SchaBer's  Colossal  and 
one  of  Muskingum,  and  both  of  them  fruited  well 
and  pleased  me  much  last  vear.  They  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  English  Raspberry,  stronger  in 
growth  and  more  branching,  the  bark  is  reddish 
brown,  covered  more  or  less  with  a  glaucous 
bloom.  The  plants  make  no  suckers  and  have  to 
be  propagated  from  the  tip^  either  by  cuttings  or 
layers.  The  fruit  is  round  and  the  colour  very 
dark  red.  The  flavour  is  less  rich,  but  more  re- 
freshing than  that  of  the  English  varieties,  which 
I  find  one  cannot  eat  many  of,  but  the  American 
varieties  do  not  cloy  the  palate  in  the  same 
manner.  With  only  two  plants  I  have  not  been 
able  to  try  them  cooked.  I  had  from  a  firm  in 
Leicester  a  year  or  two  since  a  supposed  hybrid 
between  the  Raspberry  and  Blackberry,  but  to 
my  unscientific  eyes  it  seems  to  be  a  good  variety 
of  the  American  Raspberry. 

If  the  American  Dewberry  Lucretia  will  stand 
the  English  winters,  I  think  it  may  ba  a  useful 
fruit.  My  young  plants  gave  a  few  fine  fruits  in 
the  wretched  summer  of  1894,  but  I  could  not  test 
the  flavour.  The  severe  fronts  of  last  spring 
killed  the  plants  to  the  ground,  but  they  made 
fresh  growth  later  on,  and  are  now  promising 
well.  The  Crystal  White  Dewberry  appears  to 
be  very  tender,  9°  of  frost  a  month  ago  having 
severely  scorched  plants  against  a  wall.  These 
Dewberries  continue  their  growth  very  late, 
start  again  very  early,  and  consequently  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  We  must 
not  forget  that  although  the  American  winters 
are  much  more  severe  than  ours,  the  plants  are 
there  protected  by  a  deep  covering  of  snow. 
This  spring  I  am  planting  two  hybrids  between 
the  Raspberry  and  Blackberry,  both  raised  in 
California,  one  by  Luther  Burbank  and  the  other 
by  Judge  Logan.  The  formed  is  called  Hybrid 
Berry  Primus  and  the  latter  the  Logan  Berry. 
Both  come  with  wonderful  descriptions  of  their 
qualities,  but  blessed  is  he  that  relieih  not  on  an 
American  catalogue. 

The  Japanese  May  berry  is  very  distinct  in 
habit  and  leaf,  and  might,  were  it  possible,  be  a 
cross  between  a  R  ose  and  a  Blackberry.  My 
plants  are  now  about  2  feet  high,  and  gave  neither 
flowers  nor  fruit  last  summer.  Those  against  a  w  all 
are  breaking  nicely,  but  I  cannot  see  any  signs  of 
blossom  as  yet,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  the  fruit  can  be  rips  in  iVlay.  Farini's  black 
Raspberry,  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
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the  R.H.S.  last  autumn,  ie  a  most  distinct  and 
curious  plant.  This,  too,  makes  no  suckers,  has 
reddish  brown  bark  with  a  very  glaucous  bloom, 
but  is  quite  ditTerent  from  the  American  ^\■^^y 
berries  in  growth,  leaf,  and  shape,  colour  and 
flavour  of  fruit.  The  fruit  is  small,  of  perfect 
thimble  or  coneshaped  Raspberry  form,  ([uitc 
black,  without  a  trace  of  Ttaspberry  flavour,  and 
unlike  any  other  fruit  I  know.  It  is  (piite  a 
curiosity,  and  may  prove  a  gocd  thing.  I  can- 
not say  whether  it  is  a  species  or  a  hybrid. 

J.\Y  Ayk. 

RED  AND  WHITE  CURRANTS. 

In  the  anxiety  for  extra  fine  Apples  and  Pears 
bush   fruits   in    many   instances  receive    only 


ever  known  before.  One  of  the  errors  common 
in  the  culture  of  this  fruit  is  leavirg  too  many 
shoots  on  the  young  jilants  the  first  year  from 
the  cutting  ;  consequently  from  the  very  start 
the  free  access  of  the  suns  rays  is  hindered,  the 
result  being  barrenness  and  disappointment. 
If  the  weather  is  open  and  free  from  severe 
frost  the  month  of  November  is  the  best  for 
taking  the  cuttings,  and  the  jiruniugs  may  he 
carried  into  a  shed  or  greenhouse  and  cut  into 
lengths  avera^ng  1.5  inches.  All  eyes  or  buds 
on  the  lower  portions  must  be  removed  to  a 
height  of  9  inches,  from  which  point  the  first 
tier  of  branches  will  start.  The  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  4  inches  deep  in  rows  1  foot  apart, 
with  the  same  distance  between  the  cuttings, 


lied  and  White  Currants.    Finm  a  photograph  sent  by  IV.  J.  Henri,  ilaidenheail . 


scant  attention,  and  nothing  suflfers  sooner  or 
to  a  greater  extent  from  neglect  than  Currants. 
Given  good  culture,  the  length  of  tiaie  lied 
and  White  Currants  will  continue  to  yield 
heavy  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  is  astonishing, 
and  in  proof  of  my  assertion  1  may  mention 
that  last  summer  1  saw  a  plantation  of  that 
grand  red  variety,  La  Versaillaise,  which  had 
been  planted  for  at  least  twenty  years,  the 
weight  of  the  crop  being  greater  and  the  size  of 
the  individual  fruit  largtr  than  the  owner  had 


the  ground  having  been  previously  well  pre- 
pared. When  growth  commences,  all  surplus 
slioots  not  required  for  the  foundation  of  the 
future  tree  i-hould  be  removed,  leaving  four  or 
five  well  placed  ones  to  appropriate  the  whole 
of  the  sap.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season's 
growth  the  young  plants  should  be  moved 
either  to  their  permanent  (inartcrs  or  to  some 
plot  where  they  can  enjoy  more  head  room  and 
i  reap  the  full  benefit  of  sun,  light,  and  air. 
The    ground   for   Cut  rants    must   be   prepared 


with  no  niggardly  hand.  If  of  sufficient  depth  to 
allow  of  trenching,  let  this  be  done,  and  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  ttrong  and  retentive  of  moisture^ 
avoid  the  use  of  rank  or  strong  manures,  rather 
working  in  a  good  percentage  of  very  short 
littery  material  from  the  cow  or  pig-yard,  that 
Jias  become  well  saturated  with  the  urine,  also 
any  charred  rubbish,  road  scrapings,  or  wood 
ashes  which  may  be  at  hand.  These  last  in- 
gredients are  really  of  more  importance  thaa 
the  manure  where  the  soil  is  strong.  If  large 
quantities  of  rich  decomposed  manure  are  used 
in  such  plots,  the  branches  are  liable  through 
immaturity  to  partial  or  entire  withering  just 
when  the  fruit  is  half  ripe,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  red  varieties,  these  being  naturally 
of  stronger  growth  than  the 
white  sorts.  Where  the  soii 
is  light  or  sandy,  ordinary 
spit  manure  may  safely  be 
used,  this  being  best  incor- 
porated, not  by  the  usua^ 
process  of  trenching  or  deep- 
digging,  but  by  first  taking 
out  a  good-sized  opening  at 
one  end  of  the  plot,  and 
after  spreading  the  manure 
over  the  surface,  work  it  in 
regularly,  throwing  the  soil 
forward  into  the  opening 
referred  to.  By  this  means 
the  roots  of  the  young  trees- 
reap  the  benefit  of  the 
manure  from  the  very  start, 
and  in  a  more  natural  way 
than  when  it  is  buried  in  a 
thick  layer  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  surface. 

As    tn  the    case  of  most 
other  fruits,  spring  prepara- 
tion    of    the     ground    and 
autumn  planting   are   best, 
especially    on   sandy    soils, 
the   plot   being   trodden  or 
rolled  at  intervals  through 
the   summer   months,  as   a, 
too   open,  porous    root-run 
more    often  than   not  ends, 
in  a  puny  growth,  this  by 
luidsuramer  becoming  a  prey- 
To    black    aphis   or    blight. 
Six  feet  apart  all   ways   is 
a   good     distance    for    per- 
loanent    trees.      If    a    dry 
.■-ummer    should    follow,    a 
>,'ood  mulch  of  rotten  manure 
will   prove  of   much  value. 
It  being  borne  in  mind  that 
upon   the   kind    of   growth 
made   the   first   season   the 
success  or  otherwise  of  the 
trees     depends.      At     each 
jiruning    exactly    as    many 
main    branches   as   are    re- 
quired   for   preserving    the 
form  and  outline  of  the  tree 
should  be  retained,  all  in- 
termediate     shoots      being 
closely    spurred    in.       The 
terminal  growths,  however^ 
may  be  left  some   12  inches  or  15  inches  long  ; 
by  this  free  method  of  pruning  twice  the  weight 
of  fruit  may  be  secured  than  by  the  haphazard 
crowding  adopted  by  so  n.any.     A  liberal  dress- 
ing of   manure   should   be   spread   around  old 
trees   in   winter  or   early  spring,  and  slightly 
pricked  in  with  a  five-tiued  fork,  digging  with 
a  spade  being  ruinous.     I  have  sometmies  raked 
away  the  stale  soil  and  exposed  some  of  the 
surface  roots,  afterwards  laying  on  them  any 
old  soil  of  a   fairly  sustaining  nature,^adding 
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thereto  a  good  sprinkling  of  some  approved  fer- 
tiliser. Market  grnwers  and  private  gardeners 
who  sell  their  surplus  fruit  should  pick  lialf  the 
crop  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  coloured,  thinning 
out  the  bunches  regularly  so  that  the  air  can 
pass  freely  through  and  around  the  remaining 
clusters  ;  the  fruit  will  then  hang  in  sound  con- 
dition for  a  considerable  time  if  protected  from 
birds,  and  will  command  a  better  price  later  in 
the  season  when  Strawberries,  Gooseberries, 
Cherries  and  Raspberries  are  over.  Good  clean 
samples  of  both  Red  and  White  Currants  will 
always  command  a  good  price  in  first-class  shops. 
Of  all  the  red  varieties,  I  prefer  La  Ver- 
saillaise.  It  certainly  has  not  the  best  habit  of 
growth,  many  of  its  branches  taking  a  down- 
ward direction,  but  it  is  an  enormous  cropper, 
and  the  fruit  is  of  the  first  size  and  quality. 
The  Red  Dutch  (the  variety  usually  grown)  is 
a  good  free-bearing  variety,  the  fruit  bright  red 
and  briskly  acid.  Raby  Castle— also  called 
May's  Victoria— is  a  great  bearer  and  a  good 
grower.  The  Red  Cherry,  with  large,  juicy,  deep 
shining  red  berries  of  a  brisk  acid  flavour, 
is  one  of  the  best  for  garden  culture.  Of 
the  white  varieties,  the  White  Dutch  and  the 
Cut-leaved  White  are  the  two  best.         J.  C. 


IMPROVED    APPLE    CULTURE. 

{Concluded  from  page  214.) 
Pruning. 
Early  the  following  season,  before  the  sap 
starts  or  after  the  blossom  has  fallen  (a  sure 
sign  that  all  the  sap  is  up)  and  the  trees  are  in 
full  leaf,  the  first  heavy  pruning  should  be 
done,  the  former  being  the  best  time.  Three 
branches  of  8  inches  in  length,  each  starting  as 
much  as  possible  from  different  sides  of  the  tree, 
should  only  be  left,  all  the  remainder  being  cut 
away  ;  each  branch  will  have  from  four  to  six 
buds,  care  being  taken  to  leave  a  terminal  bud 
on  each  side  of  each  branch.  During  the  summer 
branches  from  the  terminal  buds  should  be 
forced  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  done  by 
keeping  all  the  other  buds  pinched  back  when 
they  have  made  3  inches  of  growth.  The  follow- 
ing spring  each  branch  from  the  previous  years' 
terminal  buds  (six  usually)  are  cut  back  to  about 
12  Lnche'!  or  18  inches,  the  shoots  pinched  back 
the  previous  year  being  cut  oflf  close  to  the  stem. 
The  same  process  of  driving  on  the  terminal 
buds  and  pinching  back  the  remainder  is  carried 
on  during  this  season  as  during  the  previous  one. 

The  following  spring  trim  oflf  the  pinched 
back  shoots  and  the  tree  is  formed,  and  will  in 
the  future  only  require  the  branches  growing 
inwards  and  crossways  being  cut  back  ;  this  is 
best  done  when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf.  This 
system  of  training,  which  is  a  French  one,  forms 
a  well  balanced  tree.  There  is  no  sawing  oif 
big  limbs  later  on,  thereby  causing  big  wounds, 
giving  the  tree  a  shock  which  does  it  no  good 
and  takes  a  long  time  to  heal  over,  and  saves 
wasting  the  energies  of  the  tree  in  making  wood 
which  is  not  wanted,  which  energy,  if  devoted 
to  other  parts  of  the  tree,  will  give  the  branches 
a  considerably  larger  area  than  would  have  been 
the  case  ;  also  taking  uflf  the  heavy  head  after 
being  planted  a  year  enables  the  young  tree  to 
become  well  rooted. 

Syringing. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  orchard 
work.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that 
it  has  come  so  muih  to  the  fore,  and  each  year 
brings  with  it  eome  new  discovery.  The  insects 
which  trouble  an  Apple  tree  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing in  numbers  rapidly,  and  it  is  only  by 
careful  syringing  year  by  year  that  an  orchard 
can   be   kt  pt   comparatively   free   from    them. 


Late  in  the  autumn  or  before  the  buds  burst  in 
the  spring,  rock  potash  solution  can  be  used ; 
strength,  J  lb.  to  1  gallon  of  water.  It  has  been 
used  as  strong  as  1  lb.  to  1  gallon  of  water,  but 
the  result  of  that  experiment  on  young  trees 
has  yet  to  be  seen.  It  draws  ofi'  the  old  rough 
bark  on  old  trees,  keeps  the  young  trees  clean, 
and  kills  that  most  destructive  pest,  the  bark 
louse,  which  attacks  old  and  young  trees  alike. 
It  also  fertilises  the  tree.  It  must  never  be 
applied  when  the  tree  is  in  leaf,  or  it  will  burn 
the  leaves  oft".  The  following  remedies  are  also 
used  for  bark  lice  :  Soft  soap  applied  with  a 
brush  when  the  young  lice  are  hatching  in  the 
spring.  For  two  or  three  days  the  lice  after 
being  hatched  and  leaving  the  shells  can  run 
about,  and  it  is  then  that  they  proceed  higher 
up  the  tree  ;  after  that  time  they  attach  them- 
selves permanently  and  a  new  shell  begins  to 
form  over  them.  They  look  like  tiny  white 
specks  about  the  size  of  the  point  of  a  pm  all 
over  the' stems  and  young  branches.  Watch  the 
trees  and  no  mistake  can  be  made.  It  is  at 
this  early  period  they  are  most  easily  killed. 
One-year-old  soap  should  be  used,  as  in  newly- 
made  soap  the  lye  is  too  strong.  Soap  and 
soda  emulsion  :  1  cake  yellow  soap,  4  lbs.  wash- 
ing soda,  ^  barrel  of  water.  Kerosene  emulsion  : 
i  lb.  soap,  2  gallons  kerosene  oil,  boiling  water 
1  gallon.  Dilute  for  use  with  from  10  to  15 
parts  of  water.  If  hard  add  a  little  washing 
soda  before  diluting  emulsion  with  water,  it 
makes  the  oil  mix  easily.  The  easiest  way 
and  most  satisfactory  apparatus  for  syringing 
is  the  following  :  Procure  an  old  kerosene  cask 
which  will  hold  about  40  gallons  ;  put  this  on  to 
a  stone  boat  (a  low  sled  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  cask  comfortably,  mounted  on  runners 
of  wood  unshod  with  iron,  which  is  more 
easily  pulled  over  bare  ground  than  it  shod). 
Chain  the  barrel  on  to  the  sled  in  an  upright 
position,  cut  a  section  out  of  the  top  of  the  cask 
to  allow  the  syringing  mixtures  to  be  put  in, 
fasten  the  pump  on  to  the  top  of  the  cask,  and 
a  single  tree  in  front  of  sled  for  a  horse  to  pull 
it  by,  and  the  apparatus  is  complete.  In  mak- 
ing the  kerosene  emulsion  the  difliculty  is  to 
get  it  well  mixed.  Measure  out  the  oil  and 
pour  it  into  the  cask,  cut  the  soap  up  into 
small  shreds  and  put  it  in  water  over  a  fire, 
leaving  it  till  it  dissolves  and  the  water  is  at 
the  boiling  pitch.  Suflicient  boiling  water  must 
be  used  so  as  to  thoroughly  heat  the  oil,  add  a 
little  soda  to  the  soap,  and  put  it  into  the  cask 
on  the  top  of  the  oil.  Turn  the  hose-pipe  with 
nozzle  on  into  the  cask,  and  the  agitating  pipe 
as  well  if  the  pump  is  fitted  with  one.  Take  hold 
fif  the  handle  and  pump  hard  for  ten  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  emulsion  should 
be  well  mixed,  add  the  remainder  of  the 
water  giving  the  handle  a  turn  or  two  now  and 
then  so  as  to  mix  it  well,  and  the  kerosene  wash 
is  ready  for  use.  Unless  well  mixed  it  will 
damage  the  foliage.  A  knapsack  pump  fitted 
with  a  Vermorel  nozzle  is  very  useful  for  small 
trees.  It  will  be  found  more  convenient  for  use 
in  syringing  young  trees,  but  make  the  emulsion 
up  in  the  big  cask  first,  haul  it  with  a  horse  to 
where  the  syringing  is  to  be  done  and  then 
pump  the  wash  into  the  knapsack  through  the 
big  pump.  The  Vermorel  nozzle  for  both  big 
and  small  pump  sends  the  finest  spray,  and  is  tie 
most  economical.  TheM.  Goureisgond  especially 
for  high  trees.  A  Bamboo  rod  with  iron  tube 
through  about  C  feet  long  having  a  stop  cock  in 
it  should  be  attached  to  the  hose,  nozz!e  to 
be  screwed  on  the  other  end.  It  will  enable  the 
spray  to  be  sent  higher  up  the  tree  and  stop  the 
continual  drip  on  to  the  hand  which  holds  the 
nozzle.  A  winter  kerosene  wash  is  also  recom- 
mended to  be  used  early  in  the  spring  before 


the  buds  burst,  the  emulsion  is  made  stronger. 
Kerosene  emulsion  is  by  far  the  best  remedy  for 
the  green  fly.  As  soon  as  green  fly  appears  syringe 
at  once,  and  repeat  as  often  as  it  reappears.  If 
not  attended  to  at  once  and  the  leaves  are 
allowed  to  curl  it  is  extremely  diflioult  to  reach. 
For  a  summer  wash  a  weaker  solution  should 
be  used.  Carbolic  emulsion  for  bark  lice  is  also 
recommended.  This  should  be  scrubbed  on  larger 
branches  on  warm  days  in  the  spring.  One 
part  crude  carbolic  acid,  7  parts  solution  made  by 
dissolving  1  quart  of  sofc  soap  or  }  lb.  of  hard 
soap  in  2  quarts  of  boiling  water.  For  the  scab, 
codlin  moth,  canker  worm  and  other  leaf- 
eating  insects,  the  following  course  is  pursued  : 
1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  15  gallons  of 
water,  before  leaves  have  burst  in  the  spring, 
Bordeaux  mixture  before  the  blossoms  open, 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  added 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall  and  while 
the  cup  is  still  turned  upwards,  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  Paris  green,  ten  to  fifteen  days  later 
and  again  in  another  ten  to  fifteen  days  if  the 
spot  is  severe.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  for  the 
scab,  the  Paris  green  for  the  codlin  moth,  ic, 
that  eat  the  leaves. 

It  depends  much  on  the  weather,  if  dry  or 
wet,  how  often  it  needs  to  be  done.  It  will  be 
often  found  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  applied 
after  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees  and  before  the 
blossom  comes,  and  again  with  Paris  green 
added  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  blossoms 
have  fallen,  are  the  two  most  important  washes 
of  this  series,  provided  rock  potash  has  been 
used  as  a  winter  wash,  and  will  with  one  more 
application  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  be  suflicient, 
if  the  weather  is  fine  enough  when  the  syringing 
is  done  to  allow  the  wash  to  thoroughly  dry  on. 
It  is  often  impossible  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  other  work  to  get  more  done.  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  made  as  follows  :  Copper  sulphate 
(blue  stone),  G  lbs. ;  quicklime,  4  lbs.  ;  water,  40 
gallons  ;  Paris  green  when  added,  1  lb.  to  200 
gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  copper  sulphate  in 
half  brs .  of  water  for  half  a  day  in  a  bag.  Sling 
the  bag  over  the  barrel  so  that  the  water  in  the 
barrel  just  covers  it ;  it  dissolves  better.  When 
dissolved,  slack  the  lime  in  a  separate  vessel 
and  pour  it  into  the  barrel,  straining  it  through  a 
coarse  piece  of  sacking,  as  otherwise  the  grits 
not  dissolved  in  the  lime  may  close  the  nozzle. 
Fill  up  the  barrel  with  water.  When  Paris 
green  is  added,  dissolve  it  in  a  little  water  in  a 
separate  vessel,  putting  a  very  little  water  in 
at  first  so  as  to  make  a  thick  paste,  pour  into 
the  cask  and  stir  well  with  a  stick.  It  will  want 
to  be  stirred  continually  while  being  used,  as 
both  copper  sulphate  and  Paris  green  are  very 
heavy  and  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  Even  when 
well  stirred  it  is  advisable  to  add  two  or  three 
more  pails  of  water  when  the  cask  is  nearly 
empty  so  as  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  stutf 
being  too  strong  and  burning  the  leaves.  In 
July  or  at  the  latter  end  of  June,  syringe  the 
stems  with  either  rook  potash  or  soap  and  soda, 
which  will  prevent  the  borers  from  working  on 
the  stems. 

"  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth 
doing  well."  This  old  saying  applies  very  appro- 
priately to  syringing,  as  if  the  diflerent  mixtures 
are  not  thoroughly  well  mixed  and  the  tree  is 
not  well  covered  with  the  solutions,  the  results 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  Covering  the  trees  well 
with  the  solution  does  not  mean  throwing  a 
coarse  jet  of  wash  on  the  trees  which  will  run 
oft"  on  to  the  ground,  but  throwing  a  fine  cloud 
like  a  Scotch  mist  over  the  tree  which  will 
penetrate  into  every  part  of  the  tree. 
Manures. 

A  tree  needs  feeding,  and  feeding  well,  if  it 
is  to  pay.     If  a  young  tree  is  making  from  2  feet 
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to  ",  feet  of  wood  in  a  season  without  manure, 
that  is  quite  enough,  but  if  it  is  not,  a  judicious 
amount  of  manure  is  required.  Barnyard  manure 
for  trees  is  not  satisfactory  ;  it  is  sliort  of 
potash,  which  hardens  the  tree  and  makes  it 
better  able  to  bear  extreme  cold.  Again,  if 
applied  in  the  spring  it  begins  to  work  on  the 
trees  too  late  in  the  season,  causing  a  growth 
of  wood  just  at  the  very  time  the  tree  should 
have  made  its  wood  and  be  ripening  it  up  for  the 
winter.  A  late  growth  weakens  the  whole  tree, 
and  any  young  green  growth  not  ripe  by  the 
winter  will  be  killed  back  by  the  frost,  and, 
thirdly,  artificials  are  less  expensive.  There  is 
a  table  issued  by  Geneva  Exp.  Station,  U.S.A. 
which  gives  the  exact  amount  required  (accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  tree)  each  year  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  and  bone  meal,  which 
will  be  found  a  good  guide.  A  full-grown  orchard 
will  require  200  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  400  lb3. 
muriate  of  potash,  400  lbs.  bone  meal  per  acre 
(fifty  trees)  each  year,  scattered  broadcast  ;  the 
bone  and  muriate  as  early  in  the  spring  as  pos- 
sible to  be  washed  in  with  the  spring  rains  and 
nitrate  when  vegetation  is  well  started. 
PicKixn  .\>"D  Packing. 
The  fruit  must  always  be  picked  perfectly  dry  > 
if  wet,  the  bloom  will  come  off  the  fruit  and 
it  will  heat.  Baskets  used  for  packing  should 
not  be  too  big,  with  a  swing  handle.  The 
empty  barrels,  when  fetched  to  the  tree  being 
picked  should  have  their  heads  taken  off,  be 
tilled,  and  at  once  headed  up  again  and  taken 
into  the  cellar,  being  laid  on  their  side.  The 
cellar  should  be  perfectly  dark,  and  the  nearer 
the  thermometer  can  be  kept  to  o°  or  4°  above 
freezing,  the  better  for  the  fruit.  As  soon  as 
all  the  fruit  is  in,  and  after  a  cold  night  if  pos- 
sible, shut  the  cellar  completely  up,  and  do  not 
open  again  till  the  fruit  has  to  be  moved.  When 
a  cellar  is  once  full  of  cold,  still  air  the  ther- 
mometer may  rise  or  fall  outside  in  the  open 
air  to  a  considerable  degree  without  affecting 
the  temperature  of  the  cellar  by  more  than  a 
degree  or  two.  The  cellar  should  be  constructed 
with  a  double  wall,  double  windows  and  doors  ; 
frost  will  never  then  pass  through  such  a 
wall,  however  thin  it  maybe,  as  the  air  between 
the  two  walls  stops  it.  The  inner  wall  may  be 
made  simply  of  lath  and  plaster  ;  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient,  only  on  no  account  must  the  inner  wall 
touch  the  outer  at  any  point,  as  the  frost  will  enter 
at  that  point  if  it  dots.  If  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  is  at  all  wet  a  3-inch  tile  drain  should  be 
run  round  just  inside  the  inner  wall  and  filled 
up  with  coarse  gravel  to  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  cellar,  so  as  to  prevent  any  water  soak- 
ing in  above  the  tile.  The  fruit  when  once  in 
the  cellar  should  not  be  touched  till  it  is  re- 
quired for  .shipping.  The  varieties  required 
for  early  shipments  should  each  be  picked  over, 
graded,  headed  and  shipped  as  required,  the 
remainder  being  left  as  originally  put  into  the 
cellar  until  their  turn  for  shipment  comes.  In 
conclusion,  cultivation  should  not  be  carried  on 
too  late  in  the  autumn,  or  late  growth  will  be 
produced.  After  a  good  sharp  frost  in  the 
autumn  and  the  leaves  having  fallen  the  autumn 
ploughing  can  be  commenced.  If  a  piece  of 
orchard  is  wet  it  should  be  drained  with  SJ-inch 
or  ;i-inch  tiles,  every  30  feet  in  the  centre  of  dead 
hollows  will  be  enough.  Drains  should  run  with 
the  hill  ;  snow-water  running  over  the  land  is 
especially  bad.  If  on  a  hillside,  a  few  open 
drains  (V-shaped)  running  across  the  hill  will 
be  found  advantageous. 

SinXEV  J.  Rutherford. 


Apple  'K.iQg  of  Tomkins  County. —  I  am 

not  giing   ti   praiss  thi^  Apple  because  it  is  of 
Americin  origin,  but  because  it  sells  better  than 


any  other  late  sort  which  I  grow.  I  am  offering 
it  along  with  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Annie  lOliza- 
beth,  Rymer,  Wellington  and  Newton  Wonder, 
and  all  my  customers  choose  the  American  sort 
in  preference  to  either  of  the  others.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  King  of  Tomkins  County 
know  what  a  showy  Apple  it  is.  Annie  Elizabeth 
comes  next  to  it  in  that  respect,  but  many  of  the 
fruits  are  disfigured  by  specks,  while  the  American 
sort  is  quite  free  from  any  blemish  whatever. 
For  cooking  it  is  not  e<]ual  to  Wellington,  but 
that  does  not  appear  to  make  any  difference  to 
the  majority  of  my  customers  ;  they  prefer  a  large 
showy  sort,  even  if  it  is  not  the  juiciest  and 
best  in  flavour.  With  me  the  American  sort 
grows  as  well  as  anyone  can  wish,  and  it  bears  as 
regularly  as  any  other  late-keeping  sort.  I  find 
it  necessary  to  thin  out  the  fruit  when  it  is  quite 
young  to  obtain  large  and  highly-coloured 
examples. — J.  C.  C'l.\rke. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  DEC(JRATION. 

In  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  exhibition  Chrysanthemum,  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  useful  little  blossoms  of  the 


adopted  to  ensure  the  best  results.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  What  is  of  importance  to 
those  who  have  to  provide  a  quantity  of  cut 
blossoms  from  September  to  the  new  year 
is  a  knowledge  of  the  best  varieties  for  the 
purpose.  In  determining  the  varieties  to  grow 
many  jjoints  have  to  be  considered.  So  much 
depends  upon  one's  reijuirements  and  the  taste 
of  those  concerned  that  to  lay  down  a  general 
rule  for  everyone  to  adopt,  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  dissatisfaction  in  some  instances.  The 
selection  of  colours,  too,  is  a  ^ery  important 
item,  and  should  b'i  studied  with  greater  care 
than  is  the  custom  generally.  In  some  esta- 
blishments Chrysaithemums  for  decoration  are 
in  greater  demand  during  the  daytime,  while  in 
other  cases  the  demand  is  for  blossoms  for  vases 
and  other  table  decorations  during  the  even- 
ing, and  under  an  artificial  light.  The  demands 
in  the  former  instance  suggest  the  necessity  for 
an  equal  proportion  of  all  colours,  allowing  in 
some  special  cases  a  preponderance  of  flowers 
of  a  light  shade.  But  where  the  position  of 
others  may  be  that  of  the  latter  description,  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  richer  and 
brighter  sha  les  of  colour  is  essencial.  There- 
fore in  determining  whi;h  sorts  shall  be  grown 
let  the  two  considerations  just  stated  be  ob- 


Chrysanthemnm  Jfiss  Rose.    Frojn  a  photograph  sent  by  M'-.  W.  S.  Rogers,  Sloans  Square,  S.W. 


newer  sorts  have  been  placed  in  the  background 
owing  to  the  scant  attention  which  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  enthusiast. 
Information,  too,  respecting  the  novelties  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  into 
commerce  has  been  so  very  meagre  that  the 
wonder  is  so  many  excellent  sorts  have  still  been 
retained.  Comparatively  few  writers  for  the 
horticultural  press  have  referred  to  the  excel- 
lent c|ualities  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  cutting 
and  also  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conserva- 
tory, itc.  One  sometimes  hears  an  opinion 
expressed  which  is  in  eftect,  that  nothing  new 
can  be  said  as  to  the  system  of  culture  to  be 


served.  Another  point  deserving  of  more 
thought  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it  is 
the  form  of  the  flower  selected  and  the  greater 
value  of  those  blossoms  which  are  each  borne 
on  long  footstalks.  When  arranging  an 
epergne,  the  grace  and  artistic  eflVict  are  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  using  flowers  possessing 
this  Latter  quality,  while  on  the  other  hand 
those  sorts  which  have  their  flowers  in  a  cluster 
at  the  termination  of  the  shoot  can  never  be 
made  to  look  so  elegant  and  pleasing  as  is  the 
case  with  those  produced  singly  on  long  foot- 
stalks. I  am  aware  that  by  severely  disbud- 
ding those  kinds  to  which  I  have  made  objectiou 
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we  may  arrive  at  the  same  result  as  that  which 
we  desire  to  see  appear  naturally,  but  as  new 
decorative  varieties  are  introduced,  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  which  perfect  their 
blossoms  without  the  necessity  for  any  disbud- 
ding. A  good  point  in  favour  of  the  type  of 
plant  advocated  here  is  that  the  blossoms  invari- 
ably last  longer — surelya  very  important  quality. 

The  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  is  deservedly 
the  popular  typa  of  flower  ;  the  great  variety  of 
its  form  rendering  it  specially  adapted  for  all 
decorations.  Very  few  of  the  incurved  varie- 
ties are  in  general  demand,  except  perhaps 
some  of  the  charming  little  flowers  of  the 
Rundle  family,  and  the  three  varieties  of 
this  are  valuable  for  associating  with  the 
Japanese  flowers.  Large  incurved  flowers  are 
best  seen  when  arranged  in  a  large  vase  or 
trumpet  vase  for  drawing-room  decoration.  A 
dozen  to  eighteen  blossoms  of  this  description 
form  quite  a  unique  vase  of  the  autumn  queen. 
Some  of  the  pompon  flowers  are  very  service- 
able, especially  those  with  pretty  little  twisted 
petals,  looking  so  much  like  perfect  specimens 
of  small  Japanese  blossoms.  A  few  varieties  of 
the  pompon  Anemones  are  exquisite,  the 
cushion-like  disc  adding  considerably  to  their 
attractiveness,  and  no  collection  should  be 
c  insidered  complete  without  a  few  of 
the  best.  Single-flowered?  Chrysanthemums 
are  specially  suitable  for  decorations  of  all 
kinds  either  as  plants  (see  illustration)  or  in 
the  cut  state,  and  these  useful  flowers  may  now 
be  obtained  in  all  shades  of  colour. 

Now  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety is  devoting  more  attention  to  the  flower 
as  a  decorative  subject,  and  offering  additional 
and  more  liberal  prizes  for  competition  at  their 
exhibitions,  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  interest  may  be  more  generally  manifested 
in  such  classes  at  most  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
shows  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
time  advances  we  may  hope  that  a  different 
system  of  exhibiting  the  blossons  may  be 
adopted  and  provision  made  for  staging  some 
of  the  gems  which  at  the  present  time  do  not 
get  recognised,  chiefly  because  they  lack  what 
is  considered  the  one  thing  needful — size. 
Because  they  fall  short  in  this  respect  after  a 
few  years  they  are  rarely  heard  of.  Thus  it 
is  that  many  of  the  brightest  and  prettiest 
flowers  are  missed  because  there  are  no  classes 
in  which  they  can  ba  exhibited.  Many  useful 
plants  can  be  secured  by  propagation  even 
now.  As  the  days  lengthen,  rooting 
takes  place  all  the  more  readily,  and  a  nice 
batch  of  plants  is  easily  raised.  When  the 
plants  have  made  4  inches  or  5  inches  of 
growth  they  should  be  topped,  retaining  and 
growing  on  four  or  five  of  the  strongest  suc- 
ceeding shoots.  These  will  bs  quite  suflicient 
to  ultimately  produce  nioely  proportioned 
plants.  In  most  cases  8mch  pots  will  be  found 
large  enough  for  finally  potting  these  late- 
struck  plants  into,  a  few  of  the  stronger  grow- 
ing varieties  succeeding  better  in  larger  pots. 
Place  the  plants  out  in  the  open  eventually, 
allowing  each  one  plenty  of  room  for  develop- 
ing its  growth,  and  in  such  a  position  that  an 
abundance  of  air  and  sun  may  be  experienced. 
Disbud  where  necessary,  allowing  only  the 
best-shaped  buds  to  remain.  Keep  all  growths 
carefully  tied  up,  especially  so  during  the  early 
autumn,  or  the  loss  from  strong  winds  at  that 
time  may  be  considerable.  The  following 
varieties  are  some  of  the  best  for  the  purpose, 
and  are  selected  to  extend  over  about  three 
months  : — 

October  Japanese  Varieties. 

M.  BACKMAyy.— A  very  novel  and  distinctly 
.Coloured  flower,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  new 


warm  colours  ;  light  buff,  shaded  salmon-csrise, 
with  a  golden  reverse.  Good  habit  and  free 
flowering. 

Roi  DKS  Preooces. — A  deep  rich  crimaon-col- 
oured  flower  on  erect  foot- stalks  ;  of  nice  bushy 
habit  and  clothed  with  deep  green  foliage 
down  to  the  pots.  This  variety  is  now  largely 
grown  for  market  and  should  prove  valuable  for 
decoration. 

Ryeoroft  Glory. — No  collection  would  be  com- 
plete without  this  invaluable  variety.  On  early 
buds  the  yellow  blossoms  are  only  slightly  suf- 
fused with  bronze,  but  on  later  buds  the  flowers 
are  flushed  with  a  rich  bronze  colour.  The 
plant  is  of  a  good  bushy  habit  and  a  most 
robust  constitution,  and  it  is  without  exception 
one  of  the  best  introduccions  of  ie:ent  year^. 
Thi.=  variety  should  be  slightly  disbudded. 

M5IE.    LA    COMTESSE    FOUCHER     DE     CaRIEL. — A 

rich  orange-yellow  or  old  gold  flower,  useful 
either  for  the  hardy  border  or  for  pot  culture.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  plants  of  this  variety  develop 
enormous  proportions,  often  measuring  3  feet  or  4 
feet  through.  On  no  account  must  this  variety  be 
severely  disbudded,  as  the  pretty  little  blossoms 
look  so  much  prettier  when  grown  in  a  natural 
manner. 

Mme.  Locise  Leroy. — An  exquisite  snow-white 
flower  of  most  perfect  form,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  October  use.  This  variety  may  be  freely  dis- 
budded and  well  repays  for  a  little  extra  care  in 
its  cultivation. 

0.  J.  QciNTns — A  remarkably  free-flowering 
variety,  colour  pleasing  shade  of  mauve-pink.  It 
may  be  grown  with  great  success  either  in  a  dis- 
budded form  or  in  sprays  of  pretty  clusters  of 
bright  little  blossoms. 

William  Claek. — Although  this  variety  has 
been  introduced  for  some  time,  there  are  few 
flowers  to  equal  it  in  colour,  which  is  best 
des3ribed  as  salmon,  flushed  rose ;  it  is  free- 
flowering  and  of  gooi  habit.  This  variety  should 
be  slightly  disbudded. 

Yellow  Selborne. — Lovely  rich  yellow  sport 
from  the  well-known  White  Lady  Selborne,  and 
partaking  of  all  its  good  qualities.  A  certain 
October  blossoming  variety  ;  valuable  for  market. 

Clinton    Chalfant,  —  An    attractive    reflexed 
Japanese  of  American  origin,  flowers  pure  yellow. 
November  Japanese  Varieties. 

Source  d'OR. — This  useful  variety  should  head 
the  list  with  its  rich  and  bright  orange-red 
flowers.  Grown  freely  or  disbudded,  the  blossoms 
are  always  useful.  Good  habit  and  robust  consti- 
tution. 

Yellow  Source  d'Or.— This  is  a  deep  yellow 
sport  from  the  former  variety  and  is  a  decided  ac 
quisition.  The  N.C.S.  last  season  awarded  it  a 
firet-class  certificate,  which  was  well  merited. 

Mrs.  Conway. — A  new  decorative  sort,  colour 
lovely  soft  yellow  and  extremely  free  flowering. 
The  blossoms  in  form  much  resemble  those  of 
Mile.  Lacroix  ;  nice  bushy  habit. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea. — Oneof  the  best  decorative 
varieties,  being  a  sport  from  Mile.  Lacroix.  The 
colour  is  best  described  as  a  light  shade  of  bright 
yellow. 

Medusa. — An  excellent  decorative  variety,  very 
little  known  ;  colour  pretty  shade  of  terra  cotta 
and  old  gold,  florets  rather  broad,  plant  of  medium 
height. 

Alice  Carter. — One  of  the  thread-petalled 
flowers  ;  colour  reddish-brown  tippsd  with  gold. 
Useful  for  associating  with  yellow  and  orange 
flowers.     Distinct  and  novel  form.     Dwarf  habit. 

Mrs.  James  Carter. — Very  pale  yellow,  passing 
with  age  to  the  palest  primrose.  An  invaluable 
flower  for  bouquets,  epergnes  and  small  vases. 
This  variety  and  the  previous  one  should  be  freely 
disbudded. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Filkins. — Another  new  form  and  ex- 
tremely pretty.  To  be  seen  at  its  best  only  one 
flower  to  each  lateral  growth  should  be  allowed  to 
develop.  Colour  bright  golden  yellow.  A  plant 
of  this  vai-iety  should  be  in  all  collections  where 
cut  flowers  are  in  demand. 

Mlle.  L.4CR0IX. — For  a  November  display 
there  are  few  to  equal  this  pretty  white  variety, 


with  its  pretty  twisted  petals.  It  still  holds  its 
own  against  many  newer  sorts,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  free-floweriog. 

Annie  Clibran. — This  is  a  beautiful  silvery  pink 
sport  from  Mlle.  Lacroix,  partaking  of  all  its 
strikin  >  peculiarities  and  useful  qualities. 

Rosy  Morn. — Another  refined  and  pleasing 
flower ;  colour  soft  rosy  pink.  Should  be  dis- 
budded.    Good  habit. 

Miss  Gorton. — A  very  chaste  flower  ;  colour 
cream,  beautifully  tinted  with  rose.  Although 
rather  old,  jet  it  is  still  one  of  the  best. 

William  Robinson.— Like  the  previous  variety, 
this  is  a  sport  from  the  old  Bouquet  Fait. 
Colour  orange  flushed  salmon,  very  free-flower- 
ing, and  makes  a  good  decorative  plant. 

ViviAND  Morel.— This  is  useful  as  a  decorative 
variety,  and  each  shoot  will  flower  quite  freely 
from  all  the  lateral  growths.  The  colour  of  these 
blossoms  is  a  pretty  shade  of  blush-mauve. 

Wm.  Seward.— This  grand  exhibition  variety 
grown  freely  will  produce  some  of  the  prettiiest 
and  richest  deep  crimson  flowers.  Invaluable 
during  Novembsr. 

Golden  Dart.— A  variety  not  exceeding  4  feet 
high,  with  flowers  of  a  rich  yellow. 
December  Varieties. 

L.  Canninc!.- This  is  the  best  of  the  white 
flowers  for  late  work,  and  is  nice  and  dwarf,  of 
good  robust  constitution.  Do  not  disbud  too 
severely  ;  rather  let  the  flowers  be  produced  in 
clusters. 

Golden  Gem.— This  charming  little  flower 
should  ba  more  generally  grown.  Its  pretty 
blossoms  of  bronze  crimson  pass  to  yellow  with 
age,  and  are  invaluable  late  in  the  season. 

Jeanette  Siieahan. — This  is  a  distinct  addi- 
tion to  the  late  varieties,  and  is  a  pretty  yellow 
sport  from  Princess  Blanche.  To  be  seen  at 
its  best,  only  one  flower  should  be  allowed  on 
each  shoot.  In  this  way  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter 
to  obtain  very  pretty  dwarf  plants,  each  carrying 
about  three  dozen  useful  blossoms.  Recently 
awarded  first  class  certificate  of  the  N.C.S.  and 
other  honours. 

Eugene  Dailledouze.— Good  late  variety  ; 
colour  clear  rich  yellow,  and  extremely  free. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  American  introductions  for 
this  purpose. 

Putter  Palmer.— Another  pure  white  variety. 
This  should  be  disbudded  if  the  best  results  are 
desired. 

W.  H.  Lincoln.  —  This  kind  can  be  had  in 
bloom  at  almost  any  date  from  September  until 
the  new  year.  D.  B.  Crane. 

Chrysanthemums    in     New     Zsaland.— 

There  seems  to  be  no  abatement  in  the  interest 
in  this  popular  flower  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
New  Zealand  growers  are  anticipating  a  very  suc- 
cessful season,  which  begins  with  them  this  month. 
One  writer  from  Cambridge  says  the  growers 
expect  a  bigger  success  than  last  year,  and 
that  the  plants  generally  are  coming  on  very  well 
indeed  and  give  promise  of  producing  excellent 
show  blooms.  Another  correspondent  at  Wel- 
lington complains  that  the  growers  there  are 
having  a  series  of  gales,  which  have  caused  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  plants.- Chrysanth. 

Height  of  new  Chrysanthemums.— The 
notes  on  new  Chrysanthemums  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  The  Garden  are  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  but  at  the  same  time  I  venture 
to  suggest  to  "  H.  S."  and  other  correspondents 
when  writing  of  a  new  variety  that  they  should, 
if  possible,  state  the  height.  I  and  a  great  many 
more  who  have  to  grow  for  decoration  as  well  as 
for  exhibition  find  the  very  tall  varieties  almost 
useless  for  private  requirements,  as  the  majority 
of  us  have  no  special  house  to  grow  them  in.  I 
read  "  H.  S.'s"  notes  on  Edith  Tabor  with  some 
surprise.  He  describes  it  as  of  good  habit.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  saw  it  growing  last  autumn 
told  me  that  none  of  the  plants  in  bloom  were 
under  8  feet,  and  most  of  the  best  flowers  were 
on  plants  IC  feet  high.  If  the  R.H.S.,  before 
granting  a  new  variety  a  certificate,  required  that 
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the  height  of  the  variety  presented  be  given,  I  am 
quite  sure  they  would  confer  a  great  boon  on 
buyers  and  also  on  raisers  of  really  good  varieties, 
as  80  many  of  us  are  afraid  to  give  long  prices  for 
varieties  which  in  a  good  many  cases  are  useless 
for  decoration  as  well  as  exhibition. — W.  E.  C. 

Single  Chrysanthemums. —  Reading  over 
what  "  H.  S."  has  written  concerning  these 
charming  flowers,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  whether 
it  is  not  now  possible  to  set  up  so  severe  a  stan- 
dard of  character  and  quality  that  none  shall  be 
regarded  as  bona-fide  singles  except  they  have 
one  layer  of  ray  petals  only.  Some  of  those  so- 
called  singles  that  have  two  or  more  rows  of 
petals  resemble  bald  doubles  more  than  true 
singles.  They  have  been  admitted  as  singles  by 
courtesy  because  unfitted  for  other  classification. 
But  none  of  these  do  for  one  moment  compare  in  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  grace,  with  the  true 
singles,  of  which  Mary  Anderson,  as  portrayed  in 
The  G.vkden,  is  so  charming  an  example.  Surely  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  single  Chrysanthemums 
shall  be  singles,  and  not  something  else. — A.  D. 


LATE-STRUCK  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  your  issue  of  March  7  (p.  ISO)  there  is  a  short 
paragraph  by  "C."  on  the  value  of  March-struck 
Chrysanthemums  in  6-inch  pots  for  decoration 
which  I  fully  agree  with.  As  this  method 
seems  new  to  "  C,  '  it  may  interest  him,  and  per- 
haps others,  to  know  that  grand  results  can  be 
had  from  cuttings  struck  as  late  as  the  last  week 
in  May.  While  at  Gloseop  Hall,  Derbyshire,  it  was 
my  custom,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  good  blooms 
on  dwarf  plants,  to  precctiee  the  late  cutting-back 
system,  and  all  were  grown  for  big  blooms.  It 
occurred  to  me  seven  or  eight  years  ago  when 
cutting  down  to  propagate  about  fifty  strong  tops 
with  the  object  of  growing  them  in  5-inch  or  6- 
inch  pots,  one  bloom  on  a  plant,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  so  gratifying,  that  I  have  e%'er  since 
grown  from  100  to  150  plants  each  year  in  this 
way,  and  have  had  blooms  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  show-board  on  plants  not  more  than 
18  inches  high.  I  have  had  blooms  of  Viviand 
Morel  {the  best  variety  I  know  for  this  purpose) 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  5  inches  in  depth,  good 
solid  flowers.  Other  varieties  that  I  have  grown 
on  this  system  and  found  to  do  well  are  Sun- 
flower, Golden  Wedding,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Source 
d'Or,  Mons.  Bernard,  W.  ^^'.  Coles,  Mme.  de 
Seviu,  Souvenir  de  M.  Menier,  Wm.  Seward, 
Chas.  Davis,  M.  R.  Bahuant,  Baron  Hirsch,  Mrs. 
Robinson  King,  Nil  Dasperandum,  Empress  of 
India,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  John 
Lambert.  I  have  also  tried  many  others,  but 
the  above  seem  to  answer  best.  When  cutting 
down  about  the  third  or  last  week  in  May,  I 
select  four  or  five  of  the  best  tops  of  each  variety 
and  insert  the  cuttings  in  5-inoh  pots  in  rather 
sandy  soil,  water  thoroughly  and  place  in  a  cold 
frame,  keeping  closa,  and  attending  carefully  to 
shading  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  most  will  be 
found  to  be  well  rooted.  They  are  then  potted 
into  their  flowering  pots,  5inch  or  6  inch,  using 
good  turfy  loam  with  a  little  soot  and  some  arti- 
ficial manure  added,  returned  to  the  cold  frame, 
carefully  shaded  for  a  few  days,  afterwards 
hardened  off  and  stood  out  in  the  open  ground. 
Unremitting  attention  to  watering  is  required, 
with  liberal  feeding  directly  the  pots  are  filled 
w  ith  roots.  I  have  found  many  varieties  do  well 
from  the  crown  bud  if  this  is  not  taken  too  early, 
but  if  this  bud  shows  before  the  first  or  second 
week  in  August,  I  prefer  to  take  it  out  and 
save  the  next  bud.  I  have  also  tried  taking  two 
and  three  flowers  on  a  plant,  but  would  not  ad- 
vise this,  as  by  keeping  only  to  one  the  results  are 
much  more  satisfactory.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
this  method  is  original  or  not,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  advocated  in  any  of  the 
gardening  journals,  and  give  it  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  of  service  to  any  who  may  not  have  tried 
it,  and  those  who  do  give  it  a  trial  will,  I  feel  sure, 
if  their  results  are  anything  like  mine,  be  highly 
pleased  with  it.  B.  Asiiton. 

Lathom  House  Gardens,  Ormskirk. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Androsace  carnea. — The  tufts  of  pink  blos- 
soms of  this  neit  little  alpine  are  very  pretty  at 
the  present  time  at  Kew.  It  is  among  the  most 
freely  flowered  and,  fortunately,  among  those 
most  easily  cultivated.  Given  a  moist,  gritty 
loam,  it  is  usually  a  success. 

Saxifraga  Baraeriana  macrantha.  —  A 
large-flowered  variety  of  this  beautiful  plant, 
with  pure  white  blossoms  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  is  now  in  bloom  in  one  of  the  alpine 
houses  at  Kew.  In  the  tufted  and  general  charac- 
ter of  the  growth  it  resembles  the  type. 

Omphalodes  verna.  —  This  charming  plant 
is  rapidly  expanding  its  deejj  Gentian-blue 
flowers,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  a  sheet  of  blos- 
som of  the  richest  blue.  In  any  damp  and  shad}- 
spot  this  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  plants  that 
can  be  grown.     There  is  a  white  form  also. 

Forsythia  suspensa.  — This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  flowering  shrubs  of  the  present  time, 
and  planted  in  groups  is  most  efi'ective.  In  deep 
and  good  soil  where  the  plants  make  free  growth, 
the  Forsythia  produces  the  best  results  and  the 
long  sprays  of  yellow  blossoms  are  effective  in  the 
extreme. 

Fritillaria  Kotschyana  var.  affinis.— As 
seen  at  Kew  this  well-marked  form  appears  iden- 
tical with  E.  nobilis  recently  noted  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  The  well-formed  flowers  are  of  a  dull  crim- 
son shade,  here  and  there  lightened  by  a  somewhat 
brighter  tone  of  crimson.  Inside  the  flowers  are 
heavily  chequered. 

Erythronium  Hartwagi.— This  is  a  very 
pleasing  form  of  the  Dog's-tooth  Violet.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  light  yellow,  with 
deeper  centre,  several  flowers  appearing  from  a 
single  bulb  on  separate  stalks.  Several  pots  of 
this  novelty  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wallace  at 
the  Drill  Hall  recently. 

Sixifraga  afghanica. — This  distinct  kind  is 
now  flowering  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  As 
seen  a  few  days  since  with  the  earliest  flowers 
just  expanding  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
whitest  of  the  Megasea  group,  and  will  prove 
a  welcome  addition  to  this  early  flowering  and 
decorative  section.  It  has  all  the  appaarance  of 
a  good  vigorous  grower. 

Iris  stylosa  marginata. — This  in  its  general 
aspect  is  very  much  like  I.  s.  speciosa,  particularly 
in  the  flowers,  which,  like  those  of  the  variety  named , 
are  very  fine.  Of  these  beautiful  Irises  in  their 
delicate  and  beautiful  shades  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  have  too  many,  and,  for  vases  in  a  cut  state,  they 
are  quite  equal  to  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Orchids,  and  far  easier  to  cultivate. 

Trillium  sessile  var.  califomicum. — An 
early  and  distinct,  as  also  a  variable  species, 
judging  by  a  tuft  now  flowering  at  Kew.  The 
blossoms  are  erect,  white,  suffused  rosy  purple  or 
lilac,  varying  in  degrees  on  different  plants.  In 
some  the  foliage  is  quite  green,  in  others  heavily 
blotched  with  dark  purple.  A  useful  form  by 
reason  of  its  early  flowering. 

Fritillaria  pudica. — A  most  charming  panful 
of  this  exquisite  plant  was  included  in  Mr.  Ware's 
exhibit  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  R.H.S. 
meeting.  Its  clear  golden  yellow  flowers  are  very 
beautiful.  There  were  some  three  dozen  of  its 
beautiful  blossoms  expanded,  with  many  buds 
appearing  for  further  extending  the  display. 
This  gem  among  bulbous  plants  has  rarely  been 
seen  in  such  fine  condition. 

Narcissus  Mrs.  Thompson.— This  was  in 
very  fine  condition  in  Mr.  Barr's  group  on  the 
24th  ult.  at  the  Drill  Hall.  In  its  form  generally 
it  partakes  of  the  features  of  princeps,  with  much 
of  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  beautj-  seen  in  the 
forms  of  pallidus  pnocox.  It  is  apparently  of 
good  robust  growth,  an  item  of  considerable 
moment  to  the  ordinary  grower  of  these  useful 
and  attractive  spring  flowers. 

Aubrietia  deltoidea  violacea.— This  is  now 
very  pleasing  and  effective,  while  the  clear  blue 


flowers  make  it  one  of  the  most  distinct.  Aubrio- 
tias  are  so  easily  grown  and  so  well  adapted  for 
rock  gardens  or  covering  large  stones,  that  they 
should  be  planted  freely  in  the  many  positions 
that  offer  in  the  garden.  The  rose-coloured  form, 
A.  Leichtlini,  is  also  in  flower,  and  many  others 
will  ([uicklybea  mass  of  their  varied  shades  of  blue, 
rose,  violet,  lilac,  &c. 

Double  Periwinkle. — I  am  sending  you  a 
double  blue  Vinca,  which  I  think  is  one  of  our 
most  lovely  spring-flowering  evergreen  plants.  It 
is  blooming  here  in  profusion.  I  find  it  suitable 
for  round  beds  on  grass,  or  for  herbaceous  beds 
and  rougher  parts  of  the  rock  garden.  I  think  it 
cannot  be  much  known,  or  it  would  be  more  ex- 
tensively grown. — P.  D.wiDSOX,  Iwerne  Sfingter 
Bourse,  Blandforil. 

Saxifraga  marginata  is  a  very  beautifal 
pure  white  member  of  this  genus,  having  crusta- 
ceous  tufts  of  rosettes  that  resemble  S.  Rocheliana 
somewhat.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy  and 
among  the  easiest  to  cultivate,  and  being  very 
free  and  compact  also,  should  be  more  generally 
seen  in  collections.  At  the  present  time  a  fine 
tuft  of  it  is  flowering  abundantly  in  the  Kew  rock 
garden. 

Fritillaria  aurea. — A  capital  group  of  this 
golden  Fritillary  is  flowering  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew,  and  with  nearly  a  dozen  expanded 
blossoms  makes  a  most  effective  and  welcome 
picture.  The  plants  are  without  any  protection, 
and,  being  about  8  inches  high,  quickly  attract 
attention.  Judging  by  the  size  of  the  individual 
blossoms,  as  also  those  that  for  a  fortnight  past 
have  been  opsn  in  the  alpine  house,  the  culture 
of  this  fine  species  is  well  understood. 

Tolipa  Eichleri.  — This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest Tulips  we  have  seen  among  the  new  and 
rare  species.  Its  huge,  fiery  scarlet  flowers  are 
each  fully  4  inches  deep  in  the  bud  state  so  that 
fully  expanded  in  sunlight  the  bloom  would  be  of 
great  size.  The  flowers  are  finely  shaped,  and  the 
brilliant  tone  of  colour  very  striking.  Internally 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  are  large,  irregular 
blotches  of  jet  black,  again  irregularly  margined 
with  golden  yellow,  making  a  fine,  as  also  a  rare 
contrast. 

Saxifraga  Stracheyi. — Some  very  fine  and 
well-established  pieces  of  this  are  now  in  bloom 
in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  The  fine  tufts 
now  flowering  are  more  or  less  wedged  be- 
tween large  pieces  of  rock,  the  latter  giving  it 
doubtless  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  The 
plants  are  flowering  freely  at  the  present  time 
and  will  continue  some  time  longer.  Individually 
the  blossoms  are  very  large,  and,  being  fully  ex- 
posed, are  of  a  pink  or  flesh  shade,  deeper  on  the 
outer  side. 

Caltha  palustris. — We  recently  noted  a  very 
early  form  of  the  Marsh  Marigold.  It  was  merely 
a  single-flowered  variety,  but  the  mass  of  its 
golden  blooms  and  the  early  date  of  its  flowering 
rendered  it  among  the  most  valuable  bits  of  colour 
in  the  garden.  The  specimen  was  the  more  re- 
markable by  reason  of  its  growing  among  the 
other  forms,  which  as  yet  were  only  in  bud.  On 
account  of  its  exceeding  earliness  the  variety  is 
worth  looking  after,  for  the  rich  golden  cups  were 
effective  in  the  extreme. 

Iris  orchioides. — Among  some  choice  things 
from  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  at  the  last 
Drill  Hall  meeting  was  this  lovely  Iri?.  We 
were  informed  the  well-flowered  examples  were 
from  the  open  ground,  which  at  this  early  date 
makes  it  more  welcome.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted 
species,  the  flowers  clear  yellow,  with  a  blotch  of 
black  on  each  fall.  The  plants  were  very  vigorous, 
fully  9  inches  high,  and  bearing  four  to  six  flowers 
and  buds  on  each  plant,  thus  making  it  very  con- 
spicuous. 

Shortia  galacifolia.  —  A  compact,  well- 
flowered  example  of  this  neat  and  pretty  plant  i? 
perfectly  at  home  nestling  in  a  snug  nook  in  the 
rock  garden  at  Kew.  The  tuft  occupies  a  posi- 
tion in  the  angle  of  two  large  stones,  where  the 
conditions  would  vary  but  little.     That  the  poei- 
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tion  is  suited  to  the  plant  is  abundantly  clear. 
The  pretty  white  blossoms  above  the  crimsoned 
leaves  reader  it  very  attractive.  Those  readers 
of  The  Garden  who  have  experienced  difficulty 
in  growing  this  plant  may  do  well  to  imitate  the 
conditions  named  above. 

Fritillaria  artnena,  a  very  pretty  species 
now  flowering  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew, 
comes  very  near  to  the  F.  pudica  that  received 
a  first-class  certificate  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
R.H.S.  The  only  apparent  difference  was  that  in 
the  Kew  examples  ofF.  armenathe  blossoms  were 
a  trifle  smaller  perhaps,  and  lacking  somewhat  of 
the  clear  golden  hue  so  distinct  in  the  plants  at 
the  Drill  Hall.  In  their  distinctly  campanulate 
droopine  flowers,  as  also  the  slender  stems  on 
which  the  lance-shaped  leaves  alternated,  the  two 
are  very  nearly  alike,  if  not  identical. 

Sazifraga  Hocheliana  coriophylla.  —  A 
little  pan  of  this  early  pure  white  kind  was  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Barr's  exhibit  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  2ith  ult.  The  plants  were  scarcely  at  their 
best.  A  better  idea  of  its  worth  may  be  gathered 
from  a  large  example  of  it  at  Kew,  where  it  droops 
over  a  rocky  ledge  very  closely  and  in  a  most 
natural  manner.  The  Kew  specimen  is  not  so 
densely  flowered  as  usual  and  is  somewhat  later 
than  S.  marginata.  In  point  of  purity,  however, 
S.  coriophjUa  is  only  equalled  by  a  few,  and  for 
this  reason  should  be  grown  by  all  who  make  col- 
lections of  the  choicer  alpines. 

Anemone  falgens  in  Sussex. — You  speak 
of  the  beauty  of  Anemone  fulgens  as  imported 
into  Covent  Garden  (p.  242),  but  I  send  you  some 
home-grown  flowers  from  roots  that  have  been 
here  for  many  years,  in  order  to  draw  attention 
to  their  value  on  soils  like  this,  where  Anemone 
coronaria,  except  in  its  poorest  forms,  is  apt  to 
die  out  after  a  year  or  two  unless  renewed.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
only,  or  whether  the  one  stands  the  want  of  ripen- 
ing in  wet  autumns  better  than  the  other,  but 
certainly  here  fulgens  and  the  forms  of  stellata 
will  grow  in  the  same  spot  without  any  special 
care  for  a  very  long  time,  whilst  coronaria  disap- 
pears almost  entirely. — C.  R.  Scbasb  Dickiks, 
Coolhurst,  Horsham. 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana. — A  fine  new  species 
from  Turkestan  that  should  make  a  most  charm- 
ing companion  to  T.  Eichleri,  which  obtained  an 
award  of  merit  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  I  he  24th 
ult.  In  point  of  size  T.  Kaufmanniana  is  large 
and  the  colour  a  peculiar  shade  of  creamy  white 
and  yellow,  over  which  are  laid  some  small  splashes 
of  red.  Internally  the  creamy  shade  still  prevails 
in  the  upper  portions  of  the  segments,  while  at 
the  base  and  extending  nearly  an  inch  upwards  is 
a  huge  saucer-shaped  blotch  of  the  deepest 
orange,  very  rich  and  intense  in  its  colouriag.  It 
is  an  acquisition  to  any  collection  of  these  fine 
bulbous  flowers,  and  one  which,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  eagerly  sought  after.  It  is  now  in  flower 
at  Kew. 

Preparing  flowers  for  travelling. — You 
recommend  (p.  242)  that  flowers  should  be  cut 
early  in  the  morning  or  overnight  and  at  once  be 
packed  and  sent  off.  I  used  to  pursue  this  prac- 
tice. Now  I  gather  them  whenever  it  suits  me  to 
do  so,  and  have  been  for  many  months  sending  a 
box  off  every  week  over  200  miles.  Even  if  they 
are  not  posted  until  the  following  day  they 
always  arrive  fresh  and  in  good  condition,  because 
I  put  them  into  water  directly  they  are  gathered 
and  keep  them  at  least  three  hours  with  their 
stalks  in  water  before  they  are  packed  up.  So 
treated  they  may  remain  unpacked  for  a  couple 
of  days  or  longer,  and  come  out  quite  fresh  pro- 
vided the  box  is  full. — W.  Thomson,  Bishops- 
teignton. 

Dendrobium  Venus.— In  the  warm  Orchid 
house  at  Kew,  there  has  for  some  time  been  in 
bloom  a  good  specimen  of  this  rare  and  charming 
hybrid.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Norman  C.  Cookson's 
productions,  and  like  all  the  hybrids  that  emanate 
from  Oakwood  has  more  than  ordinary  merit  to 
commend  it.  Like  the  famous  Phaius  Cooksoni, 
this  Dendrobe  is  a  union    of   a   beautiful  plant 


difficult  to  cultivate  (D.  Falconeri)  and  one  of  the 
easiest  of  all  to  grow  (D.  nobile).  To  the  vigour 
and  beauty  of  the  latter  has  been  added  much  of 
the  peculiar  charm  of  D.  Falconeri.  The  flowers 
are  looser  than  those  of  D.  nobile  and  they  are 
over  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  petals  and  lip  are 
white,  tipped  with  bright  rose.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  semi  pendulous,  and  swollen  at  the  joints, 
but  not  so  markedly  as  in  D.  Falconeri. 

Isopyrum  thalictroides. — This  elegant  little 
plant,  which  is  now  in  flower  in  the  alpine  house 
at  Kew,  is  not  so  frequently  seen  as  it  should  be, 
and  in  all  gardens  is  not  grown  successfully.  In 
the  delicate  Fern-like  leaves  it  is  not  unlike  some 
of  the  smaller  Thalictrums,  but  far  prettier  in  its 
satiny  white  flowers  than  are  the  dwarf  members 
of  the  Meadow  Rue  family.  The  plant  is  best 
suited  for  little  nooks  in  peaty  or  very  sandy  soil, 
and  will  grow  (juite  easily  in  company  with  the 
Dentarias,  Thalictrum  anemonoides,  Shortia  and 
Epigcea.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  form  a 
colony  of  such  things  as  these  where  they  may 
receive  what  they  love  most  of  all— a  spot  uni- 
formly cool  and  moist,  and  sheltered  from  search- 
ing, cutting  winds. 

The  Cyclamen  Narcissus  (N.  cyclamineus). 
— This  little  species  is  so  different  from  any  other, 
.so  unique  in  its  form  of  flower,  that  we  hope  the 
hybridist  will  not  turn  his  attention  to  it  and  spoil 
it.  It  has  come  into  flower  during  the  week  in 
many  places,  and  in  the  boggy  part  of  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew  little  tufts  of  it  mingle  most 
charmingly  with  the  Himalayan  rosy  Primrose  (P. 
rosea),  both  plants  apparently  revelling  in  the 
moisture.  The  long  slender  corona  and  the 
sepals  turned  back  and  poised  on  slender  stems 
always  look  as  if  the  flowers  are  facing  a  breeza. 
It  seems  to  be  the  only  semi-aquatic  Daffodil  we 
have,  and  one  that  seems  to  have  taken  kindly 
to  our  climate.  It  is  now  as  cheap  as  any  of  the 
choicer  kinds,  and  we  may  see  it  soon  naturalised 
in  damp  spots  by  streams  and  moist  lawns  in  the 
grass. 

Poppy  Anemones  from  Cork. — Mr.  Hart- 
land  sends  us  these  from  Cork,  very  well  grown 
and  showy,  as  one  would  expect  from  his  southern 
and  shore  climate.  They  were  raised  from  seed 
in  the  autumn  of  1894  and  have  been  in  bloom  all 
the  mild  winter.  The  plant  is  precious  for  all 
those  in  mild  districts  and  warm  soils,  but  it  is 
nearly  useless  attempting  its  culture  on  cool  or 
stiffish  soils  ;  the  plants  live,  Uut  the  bloom  is 
poor  and  uncertain  even  in  mild  winters— we 
mean  the  plants  kept  out  all  the  winter.  Plant- 
ing the  named  bulbs  in  the  old  way  at  certain 
fixed  times,  to  bring  them  into  good  bloom  after 
the  cold  weather  was  past,  gave  a  brilliant  result 
in  gardens  generally.  Mr.  Hartland  calls  these 
St.  Brigid  Anemones,  but  it  is  confusing  to  give 
a  new  name  to  the  varieties  of  A.  coronaria, 
which  had  good  English  names  for  many  years 
(Poppy,  or  Crown  Anemone)  either  a  good  and 
simple  English  name. 

Primula  rosea. — In  low  and  damp  spots  in 
the  Kew  rock  garden  this  is  now  springing  into 
bloom.  Among  the  Primrose  family,  and  more 
particularly  the  alpine  kinds,  this  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  A  free  and  abundant  seeder,  it 
may  be  increased  to  any  extent,  planting  it 
freely  in  the  garden.  It  is  certainly  a  moisture- 
loving  species,  but  this  is  not  an  absolute  essential 
in  its  culture,  as  the  plant  grows  freely  and 
vigorously  in  shady  and  cool  spots.  So  long  ago 
as  J  879  I  had  plants  fully  1  foot  high,  a  growth 
obtained  from  planting  in  fairly  good,  though 
very  sandy  soil.  The  plants  were  put  out  quiie 
young,  and  in  place  of  moisture  were  shaded  by 
a  wall  about  9  feet  high.  Indeed,  in  any  shady 
and  uniformly  cool  spot  the  plant  inay  be  grown 
as  perfectly  as  in  the  uioisture-laden  soils  of  the 
bog  in  the  fullest  sunlight.  The  latter,  however, 
tells  quickly  on  the  brilliantly  coloured  flowers, 
and  I  would  always  recommend  a  shady  place  for 
this  reason. — E.  J. 

Narcissi  at  the  B.H.S.  Gardens,  Chia- 
wick. — A  very  interesting  collection  of  Daffodils 
is  now  in  flower  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Hor- 


ticultural Society  at  Chiswick.  A  very  graceful 
white  and  yellow  variety  is  N.  incomparabilis 
C>>ueen  Bess,  with  its  short  corona  and  long  narrow 
petals.  A  brave  show  was  made  by  a  pure 
yellow  variety  of  N.  incomparabilis,  growing  in  a 
large  batch  and  flowering  freely.  N.  Leedai  eu- 
perbus,  a  creamy  white  just  coming  into  flower, 
was  very  pretty  The  beautiful  bright  yellow 
Exquisite  is  a  very  effective  kind.  N.  Barri  was 
represented  in  great  variety,  all  the  plants  being 
dwarf,  very  strong  in  growth  and  flowering  pro- 
fusely. Perhaps  the  most  delightful  group  was 
that  of  the  deliciously  scented  N.  Jonquilla,  with 
its  numerous  star-like  golden  blossoms.  Somewhat 
similar  to  the  above,  but  smaller,  is  N.  juncifolius, 
a  very  pretty  kind.  There  were  very  tine  masses 
of  the  old  favourites  Horsfieldi,  Emperor,  Golden 
Spur  and  m.any  others.  The  various  kinds  were 
almost  without  exception  in  good  condition, 
strong,  healthy  and  well  flowered. 

Calpurnia  aurea  (the  Natal  Laburnum). — 
This  small  tree  has  been  introduced  to  Kew 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  is  now  flower- 
ing very  freely  in  the  conservatory.  It  is  not 
only  a  beautiful  plant,  but  is  also  a  very  interest- 
ing one.  In  Natal — of  which  colony  it  is  a  native 
— it  is  commonly  called  the  Laburnum,  and  it 
certainly  bears  a  close  resemblanca  to  it.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  pendent  raceme?  and  are 
yellow,  the  leaves  being  pinrale.  The  racemes 
are  not  so  large,  nor  is  the  yellow  so  deep  as  in 
the  case  of  our  European  Laburnum.  It  is  curious 
that  a  plant  evidently  fairly  plentiful  in  Natal 
should  have  had  to  wait  so  long  before  being 
introduced  to  cultivation  here.  It  promises  to  be 
valuable  in  large  conservatories  and  winter  gar- 
dens, flowering  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March, 
and  providing  a  distinct  break  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  greenhouse  plants  now  in  bloom. 

Acacia  pulchella. — There  are  few  plants 
that  do  more  to  brighten  our  greenhouses,  even 
at  this  flowery  season,  than  Acacia  pulchella.  It 
is  an  accommodating  plant  and  appears  to  succeed 
equally  well  with  its  roots  confined  within  a  pot, 
or  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  in  a  border.  In  the 
latter  case  it  grows  to  larger  size,  but  flowers 
with  equal  freedom  under  either  method  of  cul- 
ture. It  has  small,  deep  green,  pinnate  leaves, 
producing  in  the  aggregate  a  luxuriant  mass  of 
foliage,  almost  equal  in  grace  and  delicacy  to  that 
of  a  filmy  Fern.  The  flower.^  are  in  spherical 
heads  and  appear  in  such  profusion  as  to  almost 
cover  the  plants  ;  the  colour  is  yellow,  but  of  a 
richer  shade  than  is  seen  in  most  Acacias.  The 
Australian  members  of  this  genus  are  so  numerous, 
and  many  are  so  beautiful,  that  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  pick  the  very  best  for  a  limited  collection, 
but  Acacia  pulchella  is  one  that  ought  to  be  grown 
even  where  the  number  is  leas  than  half  a  dozen. 

Narcissi  at  Kew. — Visitors  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  during  the  coming  holiday  season 
should  make  a  point  of  seeing  the  fine  display  of 
Narcissi  now  in  full  bloom.  Near  to  the  Victoria 
gate  is  one  large  bed  of  Campernel  Jonquils,  and 
of  this  alone  there  must  be  thousands  of  golden 
fragrant  flowers  expanded  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
Butthisismerelyaunit,  for  in  the  grass  and  in  many 
other  places  this  valuable  race  of  spring  flowers  is 
blossoming  in  thousands.  Near  to  the  Palm  house 
beds  are  devoted  to  such  fine  sorts  as  Emperor  and 
Sir  Watkin,  while  in  other  positions  we  noted  large 
beds  of  such  as  Empress,  Barri  cDnspicuus,  &c., 
that  will  be  in  their  prime  at  Easter.  The  manner 
in  which  these  things  receive  attention  at  Kew  is 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  by  devoting  beds 
ti  the  better  sorts,  visitors  are  enabled  to  see 
their  effect  in  a  mass.  We  welcome,  too,  and 
admire  the  way  in  which  the  Narcissi  are  being 
naturalised  at  Kew,  where  they  may  now  be  seen 
on  bank  and  slope  and  grassy  mound  in  a  very 
charming  and  natural  way,  in  positions,  moreover, 
where  Snowdrops,  Crocuses  and  the  brilliant 
Chionodoxa  were  in  their  thousands  only  two  or 
three  weeks  ago. 

Bandrobium  Dalhousieanum.-  In  recent 
years,  and  especially  since  Burmah — its  native 
country— has  been  explored,  this   Dendrobe   has 
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been  frfquently  imported.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  Uendrobium.s,  and  in  a  genus  so  crowded 
with  beautiful  plants  this  means  a  great  deal.  It 
is  a  well-marked  species,  both  as  regards  habit 
and  flowers.  The  stems  are  3  feet  to  4  feet  high 
(sometimes  more)  and  from  J  inch  to  1  inch  in 
thickness,  the  younger  ones  being  veined  with 
purple.  The  loaves  are  stout  and  broad  and  l 
inches  to  6  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  borne 
from  near  the  top  of  the  stem  in  a  pendulous 
raceme,  carrying  from  six  to  twelve  blooms.  Each 
flower  is  from  4  inches  to  '>  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  charming  pale  yellow 
colour,  whilst  the  large  lip  has  a  conspicuous 
blotch  at  each  side  of  the  column  near  the  base  ; 
the  front  portion,  which  is  yellow,  is  covered  with 
short  hairs.  The  whole  of  the  flower  has  a 
rosy  tinge  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty. 
The  stems,  as  a  rule— especially  the  imported 
ones — continue  for  several  years  to  produce  bloom. 
The  species,  so  far  as  European  collections  are 
concerned,  originally  made  its  appearance  in  IS.'j" 
at  Chatsworth,  but  it  had  been  cultivated  for 
some  time  previously  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden. 

Mowers  from  Winchmore  Hill.— My  Prim- 
roses at  present  are  very  gay,  although  somewhat 
spoilt  by  the  heavy  rains  and  frost.  I  could  not  send 
you  any  flowers  of  my  blue  varieties,  as  they  were 
all  spoilt  by  the  heavy  rains.  I  have  some  excellent 
deep-coloured  varieties  among  them.  The  white 
and  yellow  Primroses  are  very  attractive,  and 
ought  to  be  more  extensively  grown  for  bedding. 
The  yellow  Primrose  I  am  sending  is  the  deepest 
yellow  I  have  ever  seen.  Among  my  doubles  in 
flower  are  rose,  salmon,  white,  sulphur,  plum, 
purple,  purple  with  white  edge,  and  crimson.  I 
have  also  a  number  of  double  seedlings.  I  will 
send  you  a  set  a  little  later  on.  Narcissus  odorus 
plenus  is  very  distinct.  It  is  very  scarce  ;  in 
fact,  almost  lost  to  cultivation.  It  should  not  be 
confounded  with  odorus  minor  plenus.  Fritillaria 
pluriflora  is  almost  over,  although  I  have  sent 
you  a  small  flower.  Anemone  Pulsatilla  is  lovely 
in  the  full  sun,  and  the  variety  I  am  sending  is 
the  deepest  in  colour  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
also  two  distinct  white  varieties,  one  of  German 
origin  and  the  other  a  seedling  of  my  own. — Amos 
Perry. 

***  A  beautiful  gathering  of  Primroses,  the 
double  kinds  being  e.«pecially  good.  As  regards 
the  Xarcifsus  referred  to,  we  cannot  see  any 
difference  between  N.  odorus  minor  plenus  and 
N.  odorus  plenus.  If  both  are  grown  alongside 
each  other  and  given  the  same  treatment  it  will 
be  found  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  Of  the  form  of  Fritillaria  sent  we 
should  like  to  know  something  more.  The  name 
pluriflora  we  find  in  an  American  catalogue 
attached  to  Fritillaria  recurva,  to  distinguish  a 
variety  of  this. — Ed. 

Amaryllises  at  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

—A  truly  gorgeous  display  of  these  brilliant  and 
very  useful  flowers  may  now  be  seen  at  the  above- 
mentioned  establishment.  The  collection  com- 
prises a  grand  lot  of  plants,  bearing  their  hand- 
some blooms  in  great  profusion.  Standing  at  one 
end  of  the  house  and  looking  through  to  the  other 
end,  one  sees  a  veritable  forest  of  spikes,  all  of 
which  are  very  strong  and  generally  dwarf  in 
character.  The  foliage  is  wonderfully  perfect  ; 
in  fact,  even  better  than  usual,  the  beautifully 
clean,  glossy  surface  of  the  leaves  bearing  witness 
to  the  robust  health  of  the  plants.  Another  very 
noticeable  and  highly  satisfactory  feature  is  the 
great  and  charming  variety  of  colour,  several  new 
shades  of  rose  and  pink  being  particularly  attrac- 
tive. It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  a  few  of  the 
best  of  the  new  varieties.  Syms  is  a  very  good 
light  kind,  the  ground  being  white,  with  rich 
crimson  markings  ;  Euryades,  a  large  and  very 
striking  flower,  bright  scarlet ;  Romano,  a  vivid 
scarlet,  with  a  well-marked,  dark  star;  Hum- 
boldt, a  rich  dark  crimson-scarlet  .self  ;  Ena,  a 
large  light  orange  red,  with  a  green  eye,  a  very 
pretty  kind  :  Agnes,  a  very  lovely  and  quite  dis- 
tinct variety,  with  great  thickness  of  petal,  white, 
with  salmon  pink   veinings  :  Adeline,  a  compact! 


well-shaped  flower,  crimson,  shaded  with  rose. 
Dulas,  a  rather  small,  but  very  neat  flower,  ie 
quite  distinct  in  colour,  being  rosy  pink,  with  a 
crimson  centre.  Euryalus  is  a  handsome  crimson- 
scarlet,  with  very  dark  eye.  Among  other  note- 
worthy kinds  are  Cathel,  a  lovely  variety,  bright 
rose,  with  a  clearly-marked  white  star  ;  (Iratus, 
a  very  brilliant  self,  vivid  crimson,  shaded  with 
violet  ;  Leo,  clear  snowy  white,  veined  with  crim- 
son ;  Eclipse,  orange-scarlet,  flaked  and  edged 
with  white,  and  Cavalier,  an  especially  fine  dark 
crimson  self,  of  excellent  form. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Roydl  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to 5 p.m. 
At  .'J  o'clock  a  lecture  on  "The  Movements  of 
Plants"  will  be  given  by  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  M.A. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
trophy  and  the  Irish  growers. — The  competition 
at  the  Jubilee  exhibition  of  the  N.C.S.  in  Novem- 
ber next  promises  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. Growers  in  Ireland  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  varieties 
which  are  staged  at  their  leading  exhibitions — 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  a  few  specialists — are 
quite  up  to  date.  Very  careful  comparisons  have 
been  made  by  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Irish 
growers  with  the  products  of  their  esteemed  Eng- 
lish rivals,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  desire  on 
their  part  to  enter  into  friendly  rivalry  for  the 
honours  of  the  trophy  on  the  special  occasion 
above  referred  to.  All  British  Chrysanthemum 
growers  will  no  doubt  extend  to  them  a  very 
hearty  welcome,  and  whilst  hoping  to  retain 
possession  of  the  valued  piece  of  plate,  with  its 
necessary  accompaniments,  would  not  begrudge 
parting  with  it  under  such  happy  circum- 
stances. There  are  a  number  of  good  growers 
in  Ireland,  both  amateur  and  profefsicnal,  and 
with  a  successful  combination  in  one  or  more  of  the 
atiiliated  societies,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
some  very  excellent  exhibits  could  be  staged.  The 
international  character  of  the  competition  could 
only  result  in  stimulating  the  interest  in  the  flower 
the  growers  identifythemselves  with  with  mutually 
beneficial  results.  Mr.  George  M.  Ross,  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  it  is 
understood,  has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
those  interested,  and  who  are  also  competent  to 
support  the  idea  in  a  practical  manner.  It  is  well 
to  look  ahead  and  take  every  possible  precaution 
to  ensure  the  success  of  such  an  interesting  ven- 
ture.—D.  B.  C. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society. — This  society 
held  its  annual  general  meeting  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Club  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  presiding  over  a  good 
attendance.  The  annual  report  read  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  the  hon.  secretary,  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  early  part  of  la.^t 
summer  delayed  the  growth  of  many  of  the  plants, 
with  the  result  that  leading  varieties  were  not  fully 
in  bloom  by  the  date  of  the  exhibition  on  Septem- 
ber ().  In  spite  of  this,  the  quality  of  the  show 
and  fancy  Dahlias  was  of  a  high  order,  notwith- 
standing the  prevailing  heat,  while  the  collections 
of  Cactus  and  single  varieties  were  simply  superb, 
and  formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
A  considerable  number  of  certificates  of  merit 
was  awarded  by  thecommittee  to  new  varieties,  the 
true  Cactus  type  predominating.  The  committee 
desire  to  see  an  accession  of  members,  especially 
from  the  northern  districts,  w  hich  are  scarcely  re- 
presented on  the  society.  The  report  concluded 
by  announcing  that  the  annual  exhibition  would 
take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  4 
and  5  next.  The  financial  statement  showed  an 
income  of  some  £1IU,  of  which  sum  £116  78.  was 
awarded  in  prizes,  and  a  balance  of  £4  l.'is.  5d.  is 
carried  forward.  The  chairman  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  stated  that  no  other  society  was 
worked  so  economically,  and  made  several  ueeful 
suggestions  with  a  view  to  bringing  alarger  measure 


of  public  support  to  the  society.  The  president,  the 
Rev.  C.  Fellowes,  was  re-elected,  as  were  also  the 
vice-presidents,  and  some  additions  were  made  to 
the  committee.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  re  elected 
hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  T.  \V.  (iirdlestone  hon. 
secretary,  both  being  heartily  thanked  for  their 
past  services.  The  list  of  Cactus  varieties 
was  revised,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  list  of  the 
varieties  of  Dahlias  certificated  should  for  the 
future  appear  in  the  annual  report. 


New  or  rare  plants.— We  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  of  our  readers  having  new  or  rare 
plants  in  flower  which  would  be  suitable  for  figur- 
ing in  The  Garden  would  kindly  send  specimens 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Moon,  Herbert  Lodge,  St.  Albans. 
Some  wet  Moss  should  be  tied  round  the  end  of 
the  stem,  placing  the  Moss  firmly  in  a  box  and 
fastening  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  so  that  the 
flowers  cannot  move  on  the  way.  Cotton  wool 
should  never  be  placed  round  flowers. 

"The  Fete  of  the  Tree."— On  Thursday, 
March  '26,  the  King  of  Spain,  accompanied  by 
his  Royal  mother,  the  Court,  and  many  Spanish 
grandees,  proceeded  to  grounds  lying  to  the  east 
of  Madrid,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  city,  and 
there  planted  a  Pine  sapling.  Two  thousand 
children,  chosen  from  the  Madrid  schools,  each 
planted  a  sapling  in  succession,  in  rows  covering 
the  area  of  the  new  plantation.  Medals  have 
been  struck  commemorative  of  this  "Fete  of  the 
Tree."  A  similar  fete  is  to  be  held  yearly  until 
the  environs  of  Madrid  are  all  planted. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.- The  last 
four  days  and  nights  have  been  cold,  but  on  no 
night  has  the  exposed  thermometer  shown  more 
than  8'  of  frost.  During  the  past  week  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  has  fallen  3^, 
and  at  1  foot  deep  as  much  as  6°.  At  both  these 
depths,  however,  the  ground  is  still  rather  warm 
for  the  time  of  year.  March  this  year  has  been 
true  to  its  character  of  being  a  month  of  "  many 
weathers."  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  weather  was 
warm  ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  same 
month  in  1S93,  warmer  than  any  of  the  previous 
ten  Marches.  The  most  exceptional  feature  as 
regards  temperature  was  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  sharp  frost.  In  the  preceding  ten  years 
the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  has  shown, 
as  the  greatest  cold  in  March,  from  14°  to  25°  of 
frost,  but  last  month  it  only  indicated  9°  of  frost. 
There  occurred  only  nine  days  without  rain,  while 
the  aggregate  fall  amounted  to  35  inches,  making 
this  the  wettest  March  known  in  Berkhamsted 
since  1862,  or  for  thirty-four  years.  The  recent 
heavy  rainfall  has  been  very  favourable  for  the 
replenishment  of  the  springs,  the  total  fall  since 
the  "drainage  year"  began,  six  months  ago, 
being  now  only  about  half  an  inch  short  of  the 
average  for  this  all-important  period.  The  winds 
were,  as  a  rule,  high,  and  on  two  cccasions 
reached  the  force  of  a  gale.  The  direction,  how- 
ever, was  mostly  some  southerly  or  westerly  point 
of  the  compass.  Indeed,  for  only  142  hours,  or 
six  days,  did  the  wind  come  from  any  point  be- 
tween north  and  east.  Last  month  proved  a  veiy 
dull  one,  the  total  duration  of  bright  sunshine 
being  less  than  in  any  March  since  1SS8.  — E.  M., 
Berkhanisted. 


Names  of  plants. — John  Easter. — Pbatenopeis 
graiidiflora  :  a  voiy  nice  blocm  of  this  superb  Orel  id, 
uotbing  out  of  the  common  in  size,  but  nevertheless  a 

good   form. C.   ilounsdon. — A  very  fine  form  of 

OdoDtoglossum  triumphans. Jos.  Barlcic — A  fas- 

ciated  stem  and  not  at  all  Dncomn^on. Constant 

Reader. — 1,  Epimedium  pinnatum  ;  2,  Dicentra  cncul- 
laria  (Putehman's  Breeches). 

Names  of  fruit. — G.  tV.  C. — Apple  not  recog- 
nised.—7'u)»rt. —  Kindly  setd  us  samples  of  the  fruit. 
We  do  not  recognise  the  name  ycu  give. 


The  Wild  Garden :  or^  the  Naturalisation  and  Natuyal 
Orovphtfi  or  Ear>hi  Exotic  Plants,  vrtth  a  cttapter  on  the  Oardm 
of  Bntiflt  li'ild  flt.vtrr.  Fourth  edition,  with  uood  cngraringt 
from  tlyoicivffs  by  Alfred  Tai sons,  I  iviud  and  eiWcif  tc/.  iHlhy 
&V0,  t:nen  brards,  price  12f. 

iSpccial  Edit  on  on  .iinesl  hond-niadc  jater,  Koited  at  hand 
preas,  and  JinelJ/ bound  in  vdfvm,  One  Cuinea  nett.  Through 
ad  Booksttlers. 
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"Tils  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM. 
The  earlier  spikes  of  this  pretty  species  are  now 
expanding,  and  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
plants  a  display  will  be  kept  up  for  several 
months.  The  blossoms  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  any  other  kind  and  their  manner  of 
production  is  also  different,  the  spikes  issuing 
from  the  centre  of  the  forming  growth  instead 
of  appearing  at  the  side  of  the  mature  or  semi- 
mature  pseudo-bulbs.  As  is  well  known,  the 
spikes  take  a  downward  direction,  hence  the 
synonymous  name  O.  pendulum.  It  likes  more 
heat  than  most  others  in  the  genus,  thriving 
well  with  the  cooler  section  of  Lselias,  or  even 
in  the  Cattleya  house  if  no  intermediate  tem- 
perature is  at  command.  Direct  sunlight  in  the 
summer  is  not  advisable,  but  the  less  shade  the 
plants  get,  as  long  as  the  foliage  is  uninjured, 
the  better.  It  ia  surprising  how  much  sun  they 
will  stand  if  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist.  It 
is  an  easily  propagattd  species,  small  pieces 
taken  off  at  potting  time  soon  making  nice 
plants  if  carefully  grown.  These  are  best 
grown  in  pots  on  the  stage  for  a  season  or  two 
until  strong  enough  to  flower,  whin  they  may 
be  placed  in  suitably  sized  pans  and  suspended 
from  the  roof,  a  position  in  which  their  pendent 
Fcapes  show  to  the  best  advantage.  I  like  pans 
better  than  baskets  for  O.  citrosmum,  the  roots 
attaching  themselves  freely  to  the  sides  and 
thriving  well  under  the  treatment.  The  best 
time  to  repot  is  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over, 
and  as  it  is  not  a  very  large  or  free-rooting 
kind,  the  pans  need  only  be  large  enough  to 
take  the  plants  and  allow  about  H  inches  of 
margin  for  the  compost.  The  latter  may  con- 
sist of  about  two-thirds  of  the  best  fibrous  peat 
to  one  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  a  few  small 
creeks  must  be  at  hand  to  mix  in  as  potting 
proceeds.  Trim  off  all  neatly  and  place  at  once 
in  a  moist  house,  giving  only  enough  water  to 
keep  the  Moss  fresh  until  new  roots  begin  to 
push  from  the  young  growth,  after  which  a 
liberal  supply  is  needed.  Every  endeavour 
must  be  made  to  ensure  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth,  and  the  plants  will  finish  fine  large 
pseudo-bulbs  by  the  autumn.  Water  freely  at 
this  season  and  right  up  to  the  middle  of 
■November,  when  the  supply  must  be  gradually 
diminished  and  the  plants  dried  right  off  by 
mid-winter.  Soon  the  young  shoots  will  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  each  lead  pro- 
ducing one,  and  frequently  two  new  growths. 
Keep  quite  dry  at  the  roots  even  if  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  shrivel,  and  in  due  time  the  little  white 
points  of  the  spike  will  appear  in  the  centre  of 
the  shoot,  usually  when  the  latter  has  attained 
about  1  inch  in  length.  Each  plant  as  the 
spikes  show  should  betaken  down  and  immersed 
in  a  pail  or  tub  for  about  an  hour  to  thoroughly 
moisten  every  part  of  the  compost  and  drive 
out  any  woodlice  or  other  insects  that  may  be 
lurking  therein.  After  this  soaking  the  bulbs 
plump  up  rapidly,  and  in  the  moist  heat  the 
fiower-spikea  almost  visibly  lengthen.  This 
watering  usually  suffices  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
as  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  roots  too  wet 
at  first  after  their  long  drying.  Some  plants 
will  be  found  to  require  more  than  others,  owing 
to  the  pans  or  baskets  being  more  closely  filled 
with  roots,  and  a  little  judgment  at  this  season 
is  usually  well  repaid. 


This  system  of  drying  the  plants  is,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  experience,  quite  essential 
if  a  good  flowering  return  is  expected,  and  I 
have  never  seen  well-bloomed  specimens  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  recently  an  Orchid-growing  friend  told 
me  he  did  not  practise  it,  but  relied  on  the 
plants  being  well  ripened  in  autumn,  and  had 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  I 
think  it  would  be  interesting  if  any  readers  of 
The  Garden  who  had  tried  the  latter  plan  with 
success  would  record  the  fact,  as  it  certainly 
seems  an  unnatural  proceeding  to  so  dry  the 
plants.  They  may  be  so  dried  in  their  native 
habitats,  but  even  if  so,  there  are  other  kinds 
that  are  similarly  affected,  and  which  under 
cultivation  thrive  and  flower  well  without  it. 
Newly  imported  plants  of  this  species  are  easily 
established,  and  often  flower  upon  the  first  ma- 
tured pseudo-bulb,  though  whether  it  is  advis- 
able to  allow  them  to  do  so  or  not  is  open 
to  question.  When  received  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  they  should  be  placed  in  their  pans  in 
clean  crocks,  the  surface  of  the  latter  being 
raised  a  little  towards  the  centre  and  covered 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  Sphagnum.  A  shady 
position,  not  too  far  from  the  roof  glass,  should 
be  given  them  and  the  crocks  kept  constantly 
moist,  frequent  light  dewings  over  the  foliage 
being  conducive  to  a  rapid  recovery.  When  the 
growth  is  well  on  the  move  and  just  before  the 
roots  begin  to  run,  place  a  little  compost  around 
the  plants,  watering  carefully  afterwards.  Good 
progress  will  probably  be  made,  and  by  the  time 
the  first  bulbs  are  completed  there  will  be 
little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  established 
plantp,  and  the  after  treatment  will  of  course  be 
as  described  above.  It  is  rather  a  variable  kind 
in  the  tints  of  the  flowers,  these  ranging  from 
pure  white  to  bright  rose.  All  the  varieties 
have  a  yellow  centre  to  the  lip,  and  in  mott  of 
them  this  organ  is  prettily  suffused  and  spotted 
with  rose.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  and  was  introduced  in  1840. 

Dendrobinm  Farmeri. — The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  very  delicate  in  texture  and  beauti- 
fully coloured.  The  ground  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  is  primrose-yellow  with  a  light  suffu- 
sion of  pink,  the  lip  being  golden  yellow,  hairy  on 
the  upper  surface,  the  edge  delicately  fringed. 
Unfortunately,  these  lovely  flowers  do  not  last 
much  over  a  week,  a  fault  of  the  majority  of  the 
evergreen  kinds.  D.  Farmeri  should  be  grown  in 
a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house,  be  well 
watered  during  the  summer  months,  and  not 
allowed  to  be  absolutely  dry  even  in  winter.  It 
is  a  native  of  Moulmein  and  has  several  vaiietie?, 
the  typical  form  having  been  introduced  in  1847. 

Oncidium  leucochilum.  — A  spray  of  this 
Orchid  comes  from  "J.  F. ,"  and  it  is  a  pretty 
and  interesting  species.  Like  many  others,  it 
varies  considerably  in  colour,  the  form  in  ques- 
tion being  of  a  richer  yellow  than  usual  with  dark 
brown  blotches.  It  is  quite  a  cool  house  kind, 
and  will  thrive  in  the  Odontoglossum  house  pro- 
vided it  has  plenty  of  water  while  growing  and  is 
kept  free  of  insects.  A  little  loam  fibre  may  with 
advantage  be  added  to  the  peat  and  Moes  for  this 
species,  and  good  drainage  is  essential.  The 
bloom-spikes,  which  appear  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  frequently  attain  a  length  of  6  feet  or  8 
feet,  are  much-branched  and  elegant  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1838. 

Dendrobium  crepidatum.  —  Although  a 
pretty  and  free  flowering  species,  this  is  not  so 
popular  as  may  be  expected,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  is 
not  more  grown.  It  grows  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
height,  or  rather  the  stems  attain  this  length  ; 
they  usually  push  horizontally  until  their  in- 
creasing weight  brings  them  to  a  pendulous  posi- 
tion. The  flowers,  produced  in  short  racemes  of 
about   two  or   three,  are  whitieh   with   a  suffu- 


sion of  rosy  lilac  and  tipped  with  pink,  the  Up 
being  also  stained  with  yellow  in  the  throat.  D. 
crepidatum  is  best  grown  in  small  pans  or  baskets; 
it  dislikes  a  large  body  of  compost,  and  should  be 
grown  in  a  light  position  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  glass  in  the  East  India  house.  Like  all  the 
deciduous  kinds,  it  must  be  well  ripened  in  the 
autumn  by  allowing  an  unshaded  place  in  a  cooler 
and  more  airy  house  after  the  growth  is  complete. 
The  water  supply  must  be  ample  during  the 
growing  season,  but  when  this  ia  over  less  will 
be  required,  as  the  foliage  falls.  During  winter 
any  light  house  that  does  not  fall  below  45°  will 
suit  it,  keeping  the  plants  cjuite  dry  at  the  roots 
for  a  week  or  two  and  introducing  them  to  more 
heat  in  succession,  so  as  to  have  a  display  over  as 
long  a  period  as  possible.  It  ia  a  native  of  India, 
and  was  introduced  in  1849. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. — This  fragrant  and 
handsome  Orchid  has  become  very  popular,  and 
since  the  cooler  system  of  cultivation  has  been  in 
vogue  much  finer  and  better  flowered  plants  are 
the  result.  A  specimen  that  recently  came  under 
my  notice  had  twenty-six  spikes.  The  flowers 
are  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the 
lip  also  white  with  the  exception  of  a  yellow 
centre.  Like  the  majority  in  the  genus,  it  likes  a 
liberal  mode  of  treatment,  plenty  of  water  while 
growing,  and  a  compost  in  which  loam  largely 
predominates.  It  is  a  native  of  various  Asiatic 
countries,  and  was  introduced  in  1846. — R. 

Odontoglossum  maculatum. — The  blosfoma 
of  this  grand  old  species  are  just  opening,  and 
they  will  doubtless  keep  in  good  condition  for 
nearly  three  months.  Fortunately,  the  flowers 
do  not  seem  to  distress  the  plants  neaily  so  much 
aa  those  of  some  other  kinds,  provided,  of  course, 
they  are  healthy  to  begin  with.  It  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  and  never  fails  to  bloom  freely. 
It  is  a  variable  kind,  some  forms  being  greatly 
superior  to  others,  but  all  good  and  useful  garden 
Orchids.  O.  maculatum  thrives  well  in  a  cool 
house,  ia  not  in  fact  at  all  fastidious  as  to  tempe- 
rature, and  may  be  potted  in  peat  and  Moss.  It 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  lS3f', 
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NUMERICALLV  this  is  one  of  the  largest  genera 
of  Orchids,  and  though  but  few  of  the  species 
fetch  very  high  prices,  it  is  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant genus.  The  plants  contained  in  it 
differ  widely  in  habit,  in  flowering,  and  the 
treatment  they  require  ;  some  may  be  grown  in 
the  coolest  house,  others  like  abundance  of 
heat,  while  others  again  do  best  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  A  great  many  produca 
large-branching,  many-flowered  spikes  that  are 
a  great  drain  upon  the  plant,  and  so  free- 
flowering  are  some,  that  they  will  actually,  if 
allowed,  flower  themselves  to  death,  or  at  all 
events  into  so  bad  a  condition,  that  it  is  useless 
to  try  and  revive  them.  Want  of  thought  ia 
the  usual  cause  of  this,  for  if  the  size  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  and  that  of  the  spike  are  compared, 
it  ia  not  diflicult  to  see  wherein  lies  the  mis- 
chief. Take  as  a  weU-known  instance  O. 
Marshallianum  ;  note  how  the  spike  is  produced, 
so  that  it  draws  sustenance  not  only  from  the 
last  matured  bulb,  but,  as  it  were,  direct  along 
the  rhizome,  and  if  very  large  and  left  on  too 
long,  it  will  quite  paralyse  the  plant,  and  if  not 
killed  outright  it  will  be  years  before  it  re- 
covers its  lost  vigour.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  species  not  bear- 
ing pseudo-bulbs,  such  as  O.  Cavendishianum, 
O.  carthaginense  and  others,  although  pro- 
ducing long  vigorous  scapes,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
suffer  so  much  from  carrying  them  as  do  the 
pseudo-bulbous  kinds.  In  fact,  if  in  a  suitable 
atmosphere  they  do  not  seem  in  any  way  in- 
commoded by  blooming,  though  in  a  dry 
flowering  house  they  may  be  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent.    The  beautiful  0.  Forbesi  is  one  easily 
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injureil  in  tlio  iiiaiiuer  indicated,  stroni;  plants 
even  showing,  by  the  slirivelled  bulbs  and 
weakly  growths,  how  flowering  weakens  tlieni. 
Bettor  by  far  cut  the  flowers  and  enjoy  them  in 
the  house,  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  plant  is  not  sutffering,  tlian  allow  them  to  go 
on  week  after  week,  killing  the  plant.  The 
culture  of  the  majority  of  the  kinds  is  not  dith- 
cult,  but,  as  indicated  above,  it  varies  too  much 
to  be  treated  of  collectively,  and  a  few 
directions  under  the  headings  of  the  respective 
species  now  in  flower  may  prove  interesting  to 
those  new  to  their  management.    The  flowers  of 

Om'idiu.m  .VMi'LiATi'M  are  not  yet  open,  but  it 
is  too  important  a  species  to  be  left  out.  From 
the  large,  almost  round  pseudo-bulbs  it  produces 
a  branched,  many-flowered  scape,  the  individual 
blossoms  being  in  the  best  forms  large  and  bril- 
liant in  colour.  Tho  sepals  and  petals  are  small, 
yellow,  with  a  few  red  'pots  about  the  bafe,  and 
the  lip  is  broad  and  spreading,  almost  wholly 
clear  bright  yellow.  A  fairly  high  temperature  is 
enjoyed  by  this  kind  all  the  year  round,  but  the 
atmospheric  moisture  needed  is  not  so  much  as 
for  some  other  kinds.  I  like  to  get  O.  ampliatum 
well  up  to  the  light  in  a  fairly  sunny  position,  so 
that  foliage  and  bulbs  both  become  well  hardened 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  though  occasional 
washings  overhead  with  water  from  the  syringe 
are  beneficial,  these  must  not  be  overdone. 
Copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  are  neces- 
sary while  growth  is  active,  but  while  at  rest  a 
good  deal  less  ia  needed,  and  the  clearest  light 
attainable  must  be  allowed  during  the  winter.  It 
dislikes  a  large  body  of  material  about  the  roots, 
but  what  is  given  must  be  of  a  good  lasting 
quality.  The  toughest  and  best  peat  fibre  that 
cm  be  obtained,  with  no  suspicion  of  sand  or 
other  earthy  parts,  should  be  mixed  «ith  about 
half  its  bulk  of  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  while 
potting  flu  in  with  plenty  of  pieces  of  crocks  and 
charcoal.  Either  baskets  or  shallow  pans  may  be 
used  according  to  convenience,  and  must  be  very 
well  drained.  There  is  a  variety  called  irajus, 
which  if  obtained  true  is  a  great  advance  on  the 
typical  form  in  respect  of  size  of  blossoms.  Both 
are  natives  of  various  parts  of  Central  America, 
the  type  having  been  introduced  in  1832. 

O.  CONCOLOR  is  of  quite  a  different  habit,  though 
not  less  beautiful,  with  its  delightful  pendent  or 
horizontal  racemes  of  clear  yellow  flowers.  The 
pseudo  bulbs  are  rarely  much  more  than  Uinches 
high,  and  each  has  a  pair  of  light  green  "leaves. 
This  was  introduced  in  1S37  from  Brazil,  but  as 
its  habitat  is  high  up  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  it 
must  not  be  grown  with  Cattleyas,  La4las  and  the 
like,  but  be  treated  more  like  a  Sophronilis.  It 
delights,  in  fact,  in  a  cool,  moist  and  shady  atmo- 
sphere the  whole  year  through,  and  it  is  no  u-e 
attempting  to  grow  it  in  any  other,  occasional 
temporary  successes  notwithstanding.  Keep  it 
well  up  to  the  light  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
allow  plenty  of  air  so  that  the  plants  arc  at  times 
actually  blown  about  by  the  wind,  damping  floors 
and  stages  frequently  and  keeping  the  bhnds 
down  until  the  sun  has  left  the  house  in  the 
afternoon  ;  there  will  then  be  no  fear  as  to  the 
result.  Being  a  small  grower,  it  does  not  like  a 
great  amount  of  compost,  about  1  inch  of  the 
usual  peat  and  Moss  mixture  sufficing  over  good 
drainage. 

O.  (^fcuLLATUM  likes  very  similar  treatment  and 
will  make  a  pretty  companion  to  the  last-named. 
It  is  a  very  variable  species,  though  many  of  its 
so  called  varieties  are  by  some  authorities  entitled 
to  specific  rank,  such,  for  instance,  as  O.  e.  nubi- 
genum  and  O.  c.  I'halanopsis.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  more  than  2  inches  in  height, 
and  each  of  these  bears  a  narrow  leaf.  The 
■"Ct  spikes  bear  on  good  plants  upwards  of  a 
dozen  bloon  s  each  about  1  i  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  small  and  variable  in  their  tints  of 
purple,  roie  and  chocolate.  The  lip  is  sometimes 
white,  but  oftener  of  some  shade  of  rosy  purple, 
and  always  with  spots  of  a  deeper  colour.  These 
blogeoms  last  a  Icn^  time  in   perfection   if  not 


damaged  by  water  or  kept  in  too  much  heat. 
Thrips  is  its  worst  insect  enemy,  and  is  sure  to 
attack  it  if  kept  in  a  hot  or  close  house.  One  of 
the  varieties — O.  c.  nubigenum — is  recorded  as 
being  a  native  of  the  highest  altitude  at  which 
Orchids  have  been  found,  viz.,  14,000  feet  on  the 
mountains  in  Peru,  the  type  being  found  at  about 
13,00(1  feet  in  New  Grenada. 

O.  JoNESiANUM  is  a  singular  species,  very  in- 
constant in  its  time  of  flowering,  the  spikes  often 
showing  in  October  or  November,  and  i\\i'\te  as 
frequently  during  the  early  spring.  When  well 
grown  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Orchid,  with  small 
pseudo-bulbs  and  long,  pendent,  almost  terete 
foliage.  The  flower-spikes  are  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  length,  each  carrying  from  eight  to  nine  flowers, 
these  individually  being  about  2  inches  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  brownish  white  with 
large  spots  of  chocolate,  the  lip  usually  white, 
more  or  less  spotted  about  the  crest  with  crimson. 
This  kind  likes  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  a  very 
brisk  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  sunlight  while 
growing.  It  cannot  be  styled  a  free-rooting  spe- 
cies, and  ought  not  on  this  account  to  be  over- 
potted.  The  small  hanging  pans  so  much  used 
among  Orchids  suit  this  species  well,  though 
many  growers  cling  to  the  block  treatment  for  it. 
Unless  the  plants  are  very  closely  looked  to  as  re- 
gards watering,  this  is  not  good  enough  treatment 
for  them,  and  they  will  usually  be  safer  in  the 
pans.  Three  parts  of  Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of 
peat  fibre  will  be  found  a  suitable  compost,  and 
the  pans  must  be  quite  half  filled  with  crocks.  It 
is  a  native  of  Paraguay  and  was  introduced  in 
1883.     The  beautiful  and  popular 

O.  Marshalliam'm  deserves  the  most  careful 
treatment,  and  it  is  a  greit  pity  tn  see  so  many 
plants  of  it  dying  annually  either  frcm  want  of 
attention  or  Irom  overflowering,  as  above  de- 
scribed. Too  much  cannot  bo  eaid  in  its  favour 
as  a  garden  Orchid,  and  it  is  certainly  about  the 
most  effective  cool  house  kind  in  cultivation. 
The  superb  spikes  are  crowded  with  flowers, 
which  average  2  inches  across,  of  the  brightest 
golden  yellow,  save  a  few  spots  of  purple  and 
brown  about  the  sepals  and  petals.  lb  thrives 
best  in  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house, 
and  may  be  potted  in  about  eijual  parts  of  peat 
fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum  used  in  a  rough, 
open  condition,  as  the  roots  are  fairly  large  and 
fleshy.  Good  drainage  is  essential  and  aho  plenty 
of  charcoal  in  the  compost,  as  this  helps  to  keep 
the  bulk  sweet.  This  also  does  well  on  rafts  sus- 
pended frcm  the  roof,  but  the  plants  will,  of 
course,  be  taken  down  when  in  flower,  as  the 
spikes  grow  erect  and  would  not  show  to  advan- 
tage in  such  a  position.  O.  Marshalianum  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  introduced  in  1866. 

O.  Pai'Ilio  is  a  well  known  and  beautiful  kind, 
remarkable  for  its  striking  resemblance  to  a 
butterfly.  It  has  roundish  rough  pseudo-bulbs, 
each  bearing  a  solitary  leaf  that  when  the  plants 
are  in  good  order  is  very  ornamental,  being  deep 
green,  mottled  with  purple-brown.  The  flower- 
scape  issues  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  pro- 
duces many  flowers  successively  at  the  apex.  A 
good  deal  of  variation  will  be  found  in  the  flowers, 
some  being  much  brighter  in  colour  than  others, 
but  all  have  a  showy  yellow  lip,  margined,  as  a 
rule,  with  chestnut-brown.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  constant  flowering  kind,  the  plants  being 
rarely  out  of  bloom  e.vcept  for  a  month  or  so  in 
midwinter.  Plenty  of  peat  and  moisture  is  re- 
quisite to  grow  O.  Papilio,  and  it  may  be  cult'- 
vated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Blocks  dressed  with 
Sphagnum  Moss,  baskets,  .and  small  pans  may, 
any  or  all  of  them,  be  used,  the  chief  points  being 
to  ensure  a  sweet  root  run,  not  to  bury  the  roots 
deeply,  and  while  giving  moisture  "enough  to 
maintain  growth,  carefully  avoiding  a  too  wet 
state  of  the  compost.  The  Sphagnum,  if  grown 
on  blocks,  may  be  allowed  to  grow  freely  enough 
in  summer.  I  have  freciuently  had  it  hiding  the 
pseudo-bulbs  entirely,  but  some  at  least  of  this 
must  be  removed  in  winter,  as  it  would  hold  too 
great  a  ((uantity  of  water.  If  reared  in  pans  a 
little  peat  fibre  must  be  mixed  with  the  Moss, 
also   plenty  of  charcoal  and  small  crocks.     It  is 


an  old  species  in  cultivation,  having  been  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  1823  from  Trinidad. 

0.  SARiiiiins,  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the 
genus,  is  easily  grown  in  an  intermediate  house. 
On  strong  plants  large  vigorous  branching  spikes 
are  produced,  these  carrying  many  flowers. 
The  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are  bright  yellow,  the 
former  plentifully  blotched  with  reddish  brown, 
the  lip  having  only  a  few  spots  round  the  crest, 
(iood  peat  and  Moss  in  equal  proportions  suit  it 
well,  and  the  plants  thrive  either  in  pots  or 
baskets,  provided  these  are  not  too  large  and  the 
plants  are  given  a  light  position.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Brazil  in  18-48.  H.  R. 


Haedevallia  Chelsoni. — This  is  an  extremely 
pretty  hybrid  now  in  flower,  the  result  of  cross- 
ing M.  Veitchiana  and  M.  amabilis,  tho  latter 
being  the  seed- bearing  parent.  It  was  raised 
about  1880  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  and  has 
flowers  of  a  prettily  blended  orange  and  deep 
crimson.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
freest  flowering  of  all  the  Masdevallias,  and  should 
be  grown  in  all  collections  of  cool  Orchids.  Lite 
the  majority  of  the  kinds,  it  abhors  a  hot,  dry 
atmosphere,  and  will  only  be  satisfactory  where 
cool  and  moist  conditions  prevail.  It  should  be 
grown  in  pots,  well  drained,  and  just  large 
enough  to  take  the  plants  easily  and  allow  a 
slight  margin  of  compost.  The  soil  should  ccn- 
sist  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  clean  fresh  Sphag- 
num Moss,  only  allowing  about  an  inch  of  this, 
and  elevating  the  plants  a  little  above  the  lim  cf 
the  pots. 

Orchids  from  Trewyn  {Gai.  G'iVA  *;;;«).— The 
flowers  sent  are  all  nicely  coloured  forms  of  their 
respective  types,  but  of  no  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  No.  1,  marked  Dendrobium  Calceolus,  is 
more  usually  termed  D.  moschatum.  The  flowers 
are  only  of  medium  size,  but  well  coloured.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  Dendrobe,  but  sadly  wanting  in 
lasting  properties.  No.  2,  Lajlia  anceps,  is  a  very 
distinct  form  in  the  way  of  Barkeriana.  It  will 
probably  improve  in  size,  and  if  so,  the  plant  will 
be  valuable.  No.  3  is  not  Dendrobium  nobile 
Cooksonianum  at  all,  simply  a  well-coloured  form 
of  the  type.  Nos.  4  and  5  are  also  good,  but  the 
flowers  sent  were  undeveloped  and  had  not  come 
to  their  true  colour. 

Masdevallia  Harryana  regalis. — This  is  a 
really  beautiful  variety  of  this  well-known  species ; 
the  blossoms  not  only  large  and  well  set  up,  but 
also  of  the  richest  dark  crimson  colour,  a  plant 
with  about  a  doz3n  flowers  having  a  really  fine 
effect.  The  species  is  one  of  the  most  variable 
Orchids  known,  hardly  two  plants  having  flowers 
exactly  alike.  All  the  varieties  are  natives  of 
Central  America,  and  are  of  easy  culture  in  a  coo), 
moist,  and  shady  house. 

Dendrobium  Parishi. — This  species  has  a 
very  peculiar  habit,  and  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished whether  in  or  out  of  bloom.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  short,  thick,  and  rather  clumsy  looking 
after  the  foliage  has  fallen.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  twos  and  threes  from  the  nodes,  clinging 
very  closely  to  the  stem  at  first.  There  are  at 
least  two  distinct  varieties,  both  with  pleasantly 
scented  flowers.  I  have  found  D.  Parishi  do  best 
when  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  hot,  moist 
house  while  making  its  growth,  the  roots  being 
confined  to  a  rather  small  space,  such  as  the 
shallow  Orchid  pans  often  recommended.  During 
winter,  after  all  the  foliage  has  fallen,  the  plants 
may  be  kept  ijuite  dry,  and  are  best  in  a  house 
the  temperature  of  which  does  not  fall  below  45°. 
It  is  a  native  of  Moulmein  and  was  introduced  in 
1862.— R. 

Orchids  at  the  Botanic  G.iidens,  Bir- 
mingham.— At  the  present  time  and  for  some 
weeks  the  display  of  Orchids  in  bloom  in  these 
gardens  has  been  exceptionally  fine,  the  plants 
including  some  really  fine  specimens.  Among 
many  noted  recently,  the  following  Dendrobes 
were  noteworthy  :  D.  fimbriatum,  D.  Findley- 
anum,  D.  primulinum  Ainsworthi.  Culogynes 
are  always  a  feature  in  the  Birmingham  Gardens, 
the  collection  containing  some  exceptionally  large 
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masses,   and    these    in    turn    are    specially  well 
flowereJ.     Some  of  the  largest  pieces  of  these  are 
fully  2J  feet  across,  and  the  beauty  of  such  ex- 
amples when  feen  in  the  htjday  of  their  flowering 
can  be  well  imagined.     The  kinds  now  in  flower 
include  C.  cristata  and  cristata  alba,  as  well  as 
cristata  Lemoniana  and  the  Chatsworth  variety 
of  this  group.     These  in  themselves  aro  a  really 
fine  display   this   year.     Two    Calanthes   are  in 
flower,    viz  ,  C.    Begnieri  and   vestita  gigantea, 
while  among  the  Cattleyas,  labiata,  Trian;¥,  and 
Schrudenv    were    noticeable.     A    veiy    brilliant 
display  was  made  by  Sophronitis  grandifloia  alone, 
and  as  here  grown,  in  pans  suspended   from  the 
rafters  and  at  a  convenient  level  for  view,  it  is 
very  attractive.     Cymbidium  eburneum,  C.  Low- 
ianum,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Cochlioda  rosea,  and  C. 
vulcanica  were  also  blooming  well.     The  Odonto- 
glots   include  crispum,   maculatum,   and    Rossi, 
while  Oncidium  Cavendishianum  is  at  the  present 
the  only  representative  of  the  genus  noticed  in 
flower.     The    Phalajnopsids  are  well   tended   by 
Mr.  Latham,  and  several  fine  pieces  are  the  re- 
sult, P.  Sanderiana  and  P.  Stuartiana  being  those 
in  flower,  both  well  represented.     Cypripediums 
have  for  a  long  time  been  well  grown  in  these 
gardens,  the  collection  of  these  plants  being  some- 
what extensive.     Of   these  the  following  are  in 
flower  :    C.  Chamberlainianum,  C.  Charlesworthi, 
C.  Lawrenceanum,  C.  villotum   and    its   variety 
Boxalli.     Very  noticealle   tco    among    the    rare 
hybrids  of  this  lovely  race  was  C.  Lathamianum. 
These  are  some  of  the  more  important  of  those 
now  in  flower,  but  owing  to  the  extensive  and 
varied  collection  here  grown,  rare  and  interesting 
species    are    constsntly    coming    into    blcom. — 
H.  H.  M. 

OJontogloESum  triumphaTie.— The  yellow- 
flowered,  cool  house  species  of  Odontoglossum  are 
beautiful  and  free-flovicring  Orchids,  and  there 
are  few,  if  any,  of  them  that  can  compare  favour- 
ably with  0.  triumphans  either  as  regards  beauty 
or  freedom  of  flowering.  Certainly  no  other  is  so 
constant,  so  easily  grown,  or  gives  a  better  return 
in  the  way  of  flowers  for  Ihe  room  it  takes  up  and 
the  trouble  taken  in  its  culture.  The  typical 
form  has  very  bright  flowers,  golden  yellow  in 
ground  colour,  wiih  large  blotches  of  a  deep 
chestnut- brown  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  The 
lip  is  pure  white,  with  a  large  patch  of  brown  on 
the  front  portion.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada 
and  thrives  under  the  coolest  treatment,  plenty 
of  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere 
being  needed.  The  growth  must  always  be 
screened  from  bright  sunlight,  though  abundance 
of  light  is  esfcniiil,  Cfpecially  during  winter.  The 
pots  must  not  be  large,  though  the  roots  are  rather 
stronger  than  those  of  0.  crispum,  but  they  must 
bo  well  drained  and  quite  c'ean  when  used.  Good 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  equal  proportions, 
with  plenty  of  creeks  and  charcoal  added  while 
potting,  will  suit  it  well,  »nd  the  plants  must  be 
firmly  fixed  in  prsition.  Each  strong  bulb,  as  a 
rule,  throws  up  two  spikes,  and  the  flowers  are 
juit  now  in  full  beauty. 


MARCH  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

Dlein(;  March  there  have  been  23  wet  days,  on 
which  3  42  inches  of  rain  have  fallen,  against  15 
wet  days  with  3"11  inches  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1895,  the  average  fall  for  March  being 
2  37  inches.  For  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  the  rainfall  is  much  below  the  average  (which 
is  8  37  inches)  and  over  2  inches  below  that  of  last 
year,  the  amounts  being  in  1895  7 '22  inches,  and 
in  1896,  452  inches.  The  month  has  been  un- 
usually warm  for  March,  the  mean  temperature 
being  47'8'',  the  average  being  437°,  and  that  of 
March,  1895,  43  8°.  On  no  occasion  has  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  screen  shown  a  frost  reading,  the 
lowest  for  the  month  being  34"  on  the  4th.  On 
the  grass  the  mercury  fell  on  four  occasions  below 
the  freezing  point,  but  the  lowest  reading,  29'  on 
the  19th  only  shows  3°  of  frost.  The  highest 
reading  in  the  screen  was  57  1°  en  the  11th,  and 
the  highest  in  the  sun   108  2°  on  the  24th.     Sun- 


shine has  been,  as  was  the  case  in  February,  far 
below  the  average,  which  is  149  hours  20  minutes. 
This  record  was  beaten  by  exactly  2  hours  in 
March,  1895,  but  this  year,  with  only  117  hours 
20  minutes  registered,  we  are  22  hours  to  the  bad. 
The  record  for  the  first  3  months  of  the  year  makes 
the  lack  of  sunshine  appear  even  more  marked. 
The  average  for  that  period  is  302  hours  40  minutes, 
and  in  1895  325  hours  were  recorded,  but  for  the 
present  year  the  total  amount  of  sunshine  is  but 
213  hours  10  minutes.  The  past  month  has  beaten 
the  record  hitherto  held  by  last  December,  with 
its  total  horizontal  movement  of  wind  of  9774 
miles,  as  the  windiest  month  for  2  years,  by  show- 
ing a  movement  of  10,486  miles,  or  2000  miles  in 
excess  of  the  record  for  March,  1895.  The  greatest 
daily  velocity  (790  miles)  was  registered  on  the  6th, 
and  the  highest  hourly  between  the  hours  of  1 
and  2  p.m.,  when  a  rate  of  50  miles  per  hour  was 
attained.  On  25  days  the  direction  of  the  wind 
was  southerly  or  westerly,  and  on  6  days  northerly 
or  easterly.  Seventy  out  of  a  possible  100  per 
cent,  of  ozone  has  been  recorded,  this  large  amount 
being  due,  probably,  to  the  prevalence  of  south- 
westerly winds  which  bears  it  in  from  the  sea; 
during  northerly  winds  there  being  little  or  no 
ozone  in  the  air. 

The  shrubs  of  the  month  have  been  the  For- 
sythias,  which  have  been  masses  of  yellow.     The 
Andromedas  also  have    been    very    ornamental. 
Rarely  has  the  flower  garden  been   so  leniently 
treated  by  the  clerk  of  the  weather  as  during  the 
past  winter.     At   present    large    bushes  of    the 
yellow  Pat  is  Daisy,  that  have  been  standing  in  the 
open  throughout  the  winter,  have  not  a  leaf  in- 
jured  by  frost.     Clumps  of  Dicentra  spectabilis 
and    Erigeron    speciosus    in    the    borders    have 
already  expanded  flowers.     The  blue  Grape  Hya- 
cinths have  thrown  up  more  numerous  and  taller 
azure  spires  than  before,  whilst  their  sisters,  the 
Musk  Hyacinths,  have  distilled  from  their  dull- 
coloured  cells  a  fragrance  richer  than  is  yielded 
by  any  flower  of  the  month.     The  Dog's-tooth 
Violet   (Erythronium   Dens-canis),  especially   the 
white  variety,  with  its  quaintly-shaped   blooms 
and  brown  spotted  leaves,  has  been  a  pretty  fea- 
ture on  rockery  or  moist  bank,  where  the  green- 
petalled    and    golden-centred    Dondia   Epipactis 
spreads  a  thick   mantle  of  closely   assimilating 
flower  and  foliage.     Another  flower,  an  annual, 
which  has  been  and  still  is  very  beautiful  on  the 
rock-work  and  borders,  is  the  minute-blossomed 
lonopsidium  acaule  (Violet  Cress),  called  by  the 
Americans   by   the   ill-chosen   title  of    Diamond 
Flower,  the  tint  approaching  far  more  nearly  the 
colour  of  the  amethyst  than  the  cold  and  colourless 
brilliance  of  the  diamond.     When  this  plant  has 
once  obtained  an  entry  into  the  garden  it  eff'ects 
its  own  reproduction,  as  it  seeds  freely  and  grows 
like  a  weed.     Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  both  the 
purple  and  its  white  variety  S.  g.  album,  hss  been 
very  effective  when  flowering  freely,  the  satin-like 
texture  of  the  frail  flowers  drooping  amongst  the 
Rush  like  foliage  being  especially  charming.     An- 
other good  quality  that  the  blossoms  possess  is 
that  of  lasting  well  in  water  if  picked  before  fully 
expanded.     The  Scillas,  from  S.  peruviana  to  the 
miniature  S.  sibirica,  both  blue  and  white  forms, 
have  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spring  gar- 
den, while  the   Crocus  like  white  blossoms  of  a 
clump    of    Romulea    pylea    have     rendered     a 
distinct    and     interesting     effect.      The    yellow 
blooms  of  Adonis  vernalis,   surrounded   by   the 
deeply    cut,    Nigella-like    foliage,   have    formed 
bright  spots  of  colour,  and  Doronicum  plantagi- 
neum  Harpur-Crewe  has  produced  scores  of  its 
large  golden  stars,  marvels  of  brightness,  through- 
out   the  whole    month ;    while  Iberis    corifolia, 
Aubrietia,  Megasea,  Primula  denticulata,  P.  Sie- 
boldi  and  P.  marginata,  as  well  as  the  Gentian- 
ella,  have  already  begun  to  brighten  the  rockery, 
and   lengths  of   wall  are  white   with   a  veil   of 
Arabis.     Orobus  vernus  has  commenced  its  dis- 
play, Myosotis  dissitiflora  gains  week  by  week  a 
tint   of  richer  azure,  and  the   Polyanthus   in  its 
varied  colours  has  reached  the  zenith  of  its  beauty. 
Of  Anemones,  A.   fulgens  is  still  the  brightest, 
but  the  Poppy  Anemones  have  also  made  March 


gay  with  their  diverse  tints.     A.  apennina  has 
spread  its  blue  carpet  alike  over  grass  and  rockery, 
and  the  charming  A.  ranunculoides,  with  its  bright 
golden  blossoms,  is  quite  a  gem  in  its  way  and 
of  easy  culture.     Thalictrum  anemonoides   is  a 
particularly   lovely   flower,    the    etheieal    trans- 
parency of  its  white  bells  reminding  one  of  the 
fragile  blooms  of  the  Oxalis,  which  will  soon  stud 
the  mossy  lane  banks  with  their  fairy  chalices. 
Gagea  lutea,  a  small  inconspicuous   plant,  with 
yellow  flowers,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  those 
of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  has  been  in  bloom,  as 
has  Colchicum  crociflorum.     The  summer  Snow- 
flakes  (Leucojum  sstivum)  came  treading  on  the 
heels  of  their  spring  sisters  (Leucojum  vernum), 
and   March — "  the  roaring  moon  of  Daffodil  and 
Crocus" — has  been  bright  with  Narcissi.     Clumps 
of  maximus  and  Emperor,  of  the  golden  selfs,  have 
reared   dozens  of    giant  flower-heads,   while   N. 
Horsfieldi  of  the  bicolors,  N.  Sir  Watkin,  Stella, 
Cynosure,  Frank  Miles  and  Leedsi  of  the  incom- 
parabilis    section,    N.    poeticus    Burbidgei,   the 
double  varieties  of  Telamonius,  the  drooping  cer- 
nuus  and  an  assortment  of  trumpet  Narcissi  col- 
lected in  Spain  have  all  bloomed  well,  whilst  such 
gems  as  nanus,  minimus  and  cyclamineus  were  to 
be  seen  flowering  in  favourable  situations,  though 
in  a  heavy  soil  I  have  found  to  my  cost  that  these 
as  well  as  N.   triandrus,  Corbularius,  and  mono- 
phyllus  have  a  tendency  to  die  out.     Of  Irises, 
both  the  blue  German  Flag  and  I.  florentina  have 
been  blooming   here   and   there,  as   well   as   the 
velvety  black  Snake's-head  Iris  (I.  tuberosa),  and 
early  in  the  month  I  saw  the  expanded  flowers  of 
the  lovely  Persian  Iiis,  while  I.  reticulata  con- 
tinued its  display  until  well  into  March.     Lenten 
Roses,  of  which  certain  of  the  new  seedlings  seem 
to  surpass  in  beauty  the  named  varieties,  have  in 
most  cases  bloomed  well,  but  in  many  gardens 
the   Hepaticas  seem   to  have  scarcely  recovered 
from   the  effects  of  the  frost,  which   left  them 
bereft  of  leaves  at  the  commencement  of   1S95. 
The   tall  Crown   Imperials,   of   which   the  clear 
yellow  variety  is  by  far  the  handsomest,  have  in 
large  clumps  been  objects  of  stately  beauty,  the 
pendent  bells,  each  with  five  quivering  beads  of 
pearly  moisture  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  flower, 
being  most  attractive  to  the  eye,  though  to  the 
sense  of  smell  their  pungent  odour  renders  them 
equally  offensive. 

The  Pear  and  Plum  trees  are  masses  of  white 
blossom,  and  the  Apple  trees  are  studded  with 
fruit-buds  that  will  soon  be  showing  pink.  The 
wild  Cherry  in  the  fringes  of  the  copse  and  on  the 
high  banks  of  the  Devon  lanes  shows  its  beauty 
from  afar,  swaying  long  gracile  sprays,  white 
with  a  clustering  wealth  of  flowers.  Already  the 
"  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  Larch,  and  rarely  pipes 
the  mounted  thrush,"  and  along  the  valleys  the 
Willow  wands  are  clothed  with  blossom,  that, 
snow-white  a  month  ago,  is  now  golden  yellow 
and  soft  as  the  down  of  a  freshly  hatched  duck- 
ling. On  the  28th  the  first  swallows  appeared, 
and  soon  hedgerow  and  spinney  will  be  resonant 
with  the  cuckoo's  cry.  S.  W.  F. 


Notes  from  Baden-Baden.  —  Among  the 
early  Irises  of  the  reticulata  section,  the  variety 
Aspasia  takes  first  rank.  It  is  the  largest  I  know, 
and  the  colour  inclines  to  violet.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  reticulata  major.  My  travellers  have 
found  on  the  Kolat  Dagh,  in  Kurdistan, 
an  Iris  reticulata  which  is  almost  black.  A 
lovely  plant  is  histrioides  alba  ;  it  is  much 
better  than  Bakeriana  alba  or  reticulata  alba. 
Like  Mr.  Burbidge,  I  consider  Galanthus 
caucasicus  grandis  from  Straffan  one  of  the 
very  best ;  it  is  so  robust  and  healthy,  the  flowers 
large  and  very  pure  in  colour.  The  deep  coloured 
form  of  Bellevallia  hispida  is  very  telling.  Ins 
a=syriaca  is  well  out,  the  pure  white  flowers 
have  the  form  of  those  of  a  large  I.  caucasica. 
Fritillaria  latifolia  nobilis  has  much  improved 
under  cultivation,  and  the  deep  claret-coloured 
floweis  become  stronger  and  bigger  eveiy  year. 
Among  Eremuri  it  appears  that  E.  persicus  is 
very  free-flowering  and  early  ;  it  has  from 
one  root  three  flower  spikes.     I  shall  report  on 
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tbij  at  another  time.  Rheum  Riwas  now  turns 
up  its  toad  like  leaves,  and  it  is  very  intorostin;^ 
to  watch  its  growth,  Among  my  new  strain  of 
bright  blue  Polyanthuses  (not  Primula)  only  a  few 
come  red,  and  some  500  plants  in  all  shades  of 
blue  make  a  fine  picture.— Max  Leioutlin,  Baden- 
Badin. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


SOFI-WOODED    HEATHS. 

The  cultivators  of  old  used  to  regard  the  different 
Heaths,  or,  at  all  events,  some  of  them,  as  good 
tests  of  the  gardener's  skill,  for  constant  attention 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  well-doing,  and 
none  of  the  roughand  ready  methods  too  often  to 
be  met  with  nowa  days  in  the  cultivation  of  many 
plants  are  likely  to  prove  successful  with  green- 
house Heaths,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  belonging  to  the  hard-wooded  section. 
The  group  known  as  foft-wooded  Heaths  is,  how- 
ever, of  easier  culture,  and  while  the  others  have 
almost  dropped  out  of  cultivation,  some  of  these 
still  retain  their  place,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
grown  in  quantity  and  brought  into  Covent  Garden 
Market  during  the  flowering  season.  By  far  the 
most  popular  is  Erica  hyemalig,  whose  early  his- 
tory is  singularly  enough  quite  unknown.  During 
the  winter  this  may  be  met  with  in  large  quanti- 
ties throughout  the  flower  markets  and  shops  of 
London  and  the  provinces.  There  is  more  than 
one  form  of  this  Heath,  and  the  colour  of  the 
flower  also  varies,  according  to  the  treatment 
given,  some  cultivators  having  the  knack  of 
turning  out  richer  tinted  blossoms  than  others. 
A  delightful  variety  of  Eiica  hyemalis  is  alba, 
whose  blossoms  are  pure  white.  In  all  other  re- 
f  pects  it  is  a  counterpart  of  the  type  and  forms  a 
chaiming  companion  to  it.  The  tiny  flowered 
Erica  gracilis,  which  makes  up  in  numbers  what 
is  lackmg  in  size  of  bloom,  is  another  one  that 
flowers  during  autumn  and  winter,  while  a  good 
companion  to  it  is  the  little  white  flowered 
Erica  catTra.  E.  Wilmoreana  is  this  year  being 
brought  into  Covent  Garden  Market  in  such 
exceptionally  fine  condition,  that  (at  all  events  as 
now  seen)  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  all 
Heaths  for  the  month  of  March.  Grown  in  the 
pot,  so  popular  w  ith  our  market  growers — that  is 
the  4i-inch  or  5  inch  pot,  this  Heath  is  offered  for 
sale  in  the  shape  of  neat  little  bushes,  each  one 
carrying  several  fine  spikes  of  showy  blossoms. 
These  flowers  are  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  Erica 
hyemalis;  indeed,  the  plants  of  Erica  Wilmore- 
ana present  a  general  appearance  to  that  kind. 
Very  free- flowering  Heaths  are  E.  persoluta  and 
its  variety  alba,  which  was  very  noticeable  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
March  24.  At  the  same  time  the  beautiful  yell  ,w 
flowers  of  Erica  Cavendishi  were  very  conspicuous, 
and  so  was  E.  candidissima,  whose  pure  white 
flowers  are  borne,  as  a  rule,  rather  later  in  the 
season  than  this.  As  summer  advances,  the  low- 
growing  E.  ventricosa,  represented  by  several  va- 
lieties  may  be  met  with  exposed  for  sale,  and  very 
pretty  the  neat  compact  little  plants  are  when 
thickly  studded  with  blossoms.  A  significant  fact, 
which  shows  to  a  great  extent  the  reason  that 
collections  of  Ericas  are  not  much  grown  at 
the  present  day  is  that  the  few  which  still  re- 
main popular  include  among  their  number  all 
those  of  which  effective  specimens  can  be  obtained 
in  the  shortest  time,  while  such  as  E.  Massoniana, 
E.  ampullacea  and  E.  McNabiana,  so  dear  to  our 
forefathers,  are  now  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
They  belong  to  what  is  known  as  hard-wooded 
Heaths,  and  in  their  case  the  cuttings  take  much 
longer  to  root  than  those  of  the  common  kinds, 
«  hile  the  after  growth  is  but  slow.  H.  V. 

Olivias,  varieties  of.— Though  there  may  be 
dirt'ertiices  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  correct 
generic  name  of  these  plants  is  Olivia  or  Himan- 
tophyllum,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
vaiietal  names  are  bestowed  far  too  freely,  and 


this  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  noting  the 
plants  shown  by  different  cultivators  at  the 
various  exhibitions  within  the  last  month.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  decided  system  of 
nomenclature  adopted  with  these  plants,  for  in 
some  cases  at  least  the  names  seem  to  be  given 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  exhibitor,  and 
whether  the  particular  plant  is  distinct  from 
tho?e  grown  by  other  cultivators  is  left  to  chance. 
A  good  deal  of  this  confusion  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  seedlings  are  raised  in  considerabls  numbers, 
and  plants  propagated  in  this  way  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  perpetuate  the  characteristics 
of  any  particular  form,  and  while  some  of  the 
progeny  may  be  eijual  to,  or  even  superior  to,  the 
parent  plant,  the  chances  are  that  a  certain 
number  will  be  greatly  inferior.  Though  varie- 
ties may  be  selected  from  the  colour,  size,  con- 
formation, and  other  features  of  the  flower,  yet 
even  then  the  range  is  not  great. — T. 


CAMELLIAS. 

Mr.  M.  Temple's  useful  note  on  these  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  G.\rden  reminds  me  of  the 
vital  importance  of  leaving  well  alone  among  old 
plants.  So  long  as  the  drainage  remains  perfect 
and  the  pots  or  tubs  are  free  of  worms,  a  sufficient 
growth  of  a  green  colour  is  made  annually  to 
bloom  freely.  The  one  thing  to  be  avoided 
among  pot-bound  plants  is  a  shift  into  pota  or 
tubs  of  larger  size.  Very  much  may  be  done  by 
feeding  them  when  they  are  making  their  young 
wood,  almost  the  only  period  when  Camellias  can 
be  helped  with  such  stimulants  as  soot  and  guano 
water  or  other  food.  The  attempt  to  feed  them 
when  swelling  their  flowers,  or  to  stimulate  them 
at  that  critical  period  with  heat,  has  wrecked 
more  plants  and  blossoms  than  any  other  cause, 
with  the  excaption  of  frequent  and  fussy  shifcings 
into  larger  pots.  Top-dressings,  if  such  are  skil- 
fully given  and  rammed  home  with  sulficient  soli- 
dity, are  good  for  Camellias.  If  the  loam  or  com- 
post be  poor,  a  slight  addition  of  bone  meal  may 
be  useful.  But  liquid  manure  water  made  of  soot 
or  guano  is  better  than  any  solid  manure  for  Ca- 
mellias. That  special  compost  is  of  less  moment 
than  many  imagine  is  proved  b3'  the  face  that 
good  Camellias  are  met  with  in  all  kinds  of  soil. 
Small  shifts  and  firm  potting  are  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  the  character  of  the  compost.  A 
few  pieces  of  sandstone  and  charcoal  are  useful 
to  ensure  the  permanent  porosity  of  the  soil.  In 
cases  where  the  soil  has  become  putrid,  worms  have 
taken  possession,  or  any  diseased  or  injured  roots 
are  found,  the  whole  of  the  two  first  should  be 
washed  clean  away  and  the  roots  pruned  back  to 
a  sound  and  healthy  point.  Pot  the  plants  into 
pots  almost  as  small  as  the  mass  of  roots  can  be 
got  into,  taking  the  utmost  care  and  patience  to 
place  the  soil  into  contact  with  every  growing  root 
and  those  most  likely  to  grow.  Press  the  earth 
firmly  into  every  crevice,  water  the  roots  home 
immediately  or  within  twelve  hours  of  the  time 
of  potting,  remove  immediately  to  a  genial  at- 
mosphere of  from  50°  to  60°,  keep  the  plants  fre- 
quently syringed  overhead  and  shaded  from 
direct  sun  until  root  growth  is  in  active  opera- 
tion and  the  plants  are  re-established.  So  soon 
as  the  latter  state  is  reached,  the  resuscitated 
Camellias  may  have  another  and  larger  shift,  or 
be  planted  out  as  may  be  desired.  The  young 
roots  will  then  be  found  pushing  out  through  the 
fresh  .soil,  and  if  the  fresh  earth  in  larger  pots, 
tubs,  or  from  borders  is  pressed  firmly  enough 
against  them  the  growing  roots  will  speedily 
plunge  into  it.  The  best  and,  indeed,  the  only 
safe  time  to  shift  Camellias  or  plant  them  out 
into  borders  against  greenhouse  walls  or  into 
conservatory  beds  or  borders  is  immediately  after 
blooming  and  just  as  the  jilants  have  started 
into  fresh  growth.  This  is  also  the  only  period  in 
the  life  history  of  Camellias  when  they  may  be 
forced  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  positive 
benefit  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. — D.  T.  F. 

Mr.  Temple  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  cul- 
tivators of  these  in  pots  for  pointing  out  in  so 
clear  a  manner  the  advantages  gained  by  having 


them  in  a  root-bound  condition.  I  can  fully  bear 
out  all  that  he  said  as  to  the  advantages  of  grow- 
ing thts3  in  a  pot-bound  state  from  two  collec- 
tions I  have  had  under  my  charge  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  I  am  convinced  nothing  is 
more  injurious  than  to  keep  potting  Camellias. 
Some  years  ago,  when  living  at  Venn  Hall,  Sher- 
borne,'there  were  some  very  large  plants  growing 
in  the  conservatory  there  which  produced  some 
of  the  finest  flowers  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
these  had  not  been  potted  for  many  years.  At 
the  present  time  I  have  some  large  bushes  grow- 
ing in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  they  give  an 
unlimited  amount  of  bloom,  so  much  so,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  take  off  three  out  of  every  four  buds 
in  the  autuinn.  These  have  not  been  potted  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  no  plants  could  be  in 
better  condition,  nor  do  thsy  enjoy  a  very  favour- 
able position  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  as  they  have  to  stand  on  the  top  of  a  high 
stage  of  a  greenhouse  facing  south.  I  give  them 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  during  the  growing 
period,  and  frequently  a  thorough  soaking  of  soot 
or  cow  manure  water.  I  am  convinced  that  a  large 
number  of  Camellia  failures  arise  from  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  water.  Were  Camellias  treated  more 
liberally  in  this  respect  we  should  hear  far  leas  of 
bud-dropping. — Juhs  Ckook,  Forde  Abbey. 


Pinguicula  caudata. — In  the  spring  of  1881, 
Messrs.  Sander  were  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  this 
Pinguicula,  which  was  at  the  time  greatly  ad- 
mired from  the  fact  that  it  was  so  much  showier 
than  any  of  the  other  Butterworts  ;  indeed,  the 
individual  blooms  are  not  unlike  a  form  of 
Masdevallia  Harryana.  The  similarity  between 
the  two  did  not  end  here,  as  it  was  proved  that 
the  treatment  usually  given  to  cool  house  Orchids 
would  suit  this  Pinguicula  well.  It,  however, 
never  became  so  generally  grown  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  still,  it  is  wonderfully  pretty, 
and  I  recently  saw  some  good  examples  of  it  that 
were  flowering  well  and  much  admired.  The 
flowering  season  does  not  seem  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  any  particular  period  of  the  j'ear,  but, 
as  a  rule,  if  the  plants  are  in  a  vigorous  state 
they  flower  in  the  spring  and  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  or  early  in  the  autumn. 
Irrespective  of  flowers  this  Mexican  Butterwort 
is  very  pretty,  as  the  leaves  form  a  dense  rosette, 
with  the  tips  slightly  incurving.  As  the  season 
advances,  however,  they  spread  out  flat  and 
present  then  a  totally  distinct  appearance.  It 
will  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  live 
Sphagnum,  and  if  in  the  company  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  should  be  in  that  part  of  the  house  that 
is  not  too  heavily  shaded.  This  Pinguicula  was 
first  awarded  a  certificate  under  the  name  of  P. 
Bakeriana ;  then  a  year  later,  viz.,  March  28, 
1882,  the  same  award  was  given  to  it  as  P.  cau- 
data— H.  P. 

BegODia  glaucophylla. — There  is  a  great 
dissimilarity  in  habit  between  the  various  Bego- 
nias in  cultivation  ;  some  such  as  B.  corallina 
throw  up  strong  Bamboo  like  shoots  to  a  height 
of  0  feet  or  more  ;  others,  including  some  forms 
of  B.  semperflorens,  are  of  neat,  comp.act  growth 
and  but  a  few  inches  high,  while  B.  ecandens 
climbs  like  Ivy.  B.  glaucophylla,  the  subject  of 
this  note,  has  long  creeping  stems,  and  is  seen 
at  it.s  best  when  grown  in  a  suspended  basket,  as 
the  shoots,  regularly  furnished  with  distinctly 
undulated  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green  hue,  will 
hang  down  for  a  considerable  distance,  while  what 
is  more,  in  an  intermediate  house  temperature  it 
will  flower  throughout  the  winter  and,  in  fact, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  blooms, 
which  are  borne  in  compact  axillary  clusters,  are 
of  a  sort  of  salmon-red  colour,  an  uncommon,  yet 
attractive  tint.  It  is  quite  an  old  kind,  but  is 
rarely  seen,  though  for  such  a  purpose  as  above 
indicated  it  stands  out  as  one  of  the  very  best. 
Beside  the  specific  name  of  glaucophylla,  it  is 
also  known  as  B.  undulata  and  Cotnte  de  Lim- 
minghe.  Cuttings  strike  root  very  readily  and 
once  established  they  grow  away  freely. — T. 
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POUNDISFORD  PARK,  TAUNTON. 

The  house  was  built  in  1548  (on  land  held  on 
lease  from  the  see  of  Winchester)  by  William 
Hill,  eldest  son  of  Roger  Hill,  who  lived  on  the 
adjoining  property  at  Poundisford  Lodge. 
William  HUl  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
was  trading  abroad  as  a  merchant,  and  on  his 
return,   finding  that  his  younger   brother  had 

been  preferred  before  him,  bought  and  built  on 
the  land  adjoining  his  father's  property.  This 
house  and  property  remained  in  the  Hill  family 
until  1704,  when  it  was  bought  by  Dr.  Simon 
Welman,  and  from  his  descendants  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  their  relations  the  Helyars, 
the  present  owners.  The  house,  built  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  an  H,  is  pleasantly  situated  in 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


STOPPING  VERSUS  PRUNING  VINES. 
Grape  Vines  are  more  severely  pruned  than  any 
other  class  of  fruit  tree  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  In  the  case  of  hardy  fruit  trees  rank 
growth  is  considered  objectionable — at  any  rate, 
by  those  who  are  well  aware  that  strong  top 
growth  is  accompanied  by  root  action  of  a  cor- 
respondingly gross  and  undesirable  character. 
When  the  young  shoots  are  sturdy,  short-jointed 
and  hard  in  texture,  then  we  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  there  is  abundance  of  fibrous  roots 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they 
derive  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  warmth,  air  and 
manure  going.  So  convinced  are  we  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  productive  habit  of  tree  growth. 


the  back  walls  with  Vine  growths,  found  many 
imitators,  and  is  still  adopted  by  a  few  growers. 
There  was  something  very  attractive  about  it, 
and  those  who  thus  favoured  extraordinary 
luxuriance  did  so  because  they  felt  certain  ex- 
traordinary root-action  was  also  taking  place. 
In  a  measure  they  were  right,  but  this  undue 
activity  of  the  roots  was  prejudicial  rather  than 
favourable  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  Vines. 
It  is  not  long,  quill-like,  unserviceable  roots  that 
are  wanted,  but  rather  a  sufficiency  of  root  fibres 
to  assist  in  the  building  up  of  hard,  short- j  ointed 
rods  witii  a  greater  abundance  by  the  time  the 
strain  of  maturing  crops  comes  to  be  felt.  Where, 
then,  is  the  sense  in  growing  so  much  wood,  only 
to  cut  it  all  away  again  ?  i  ijicHvaDi!»t=^t-,' 

Undoubtedly  some    of  those  gardeners  who 
have  from  time  to  time  advocated  the  practice 


Pou/ndisford  Park,  Taunton.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Bobinso7i,  C.E. 


a  park,  with  a  splendid  avenue  of  old  Elms  lead- 
ing up  to  it,  while  grand  views  of  the  Black- 
down  and  Brendon  Hills  can  be  seen  from  its 
windows.  The  interior  has  kept  its  original 
character,  and  the  wainscotted  hall,  drawing- 
room  and  several  bedrooms  still  possess  the 
finely-decorated  ceilings  characteristic  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  exterior 
is  extremely  picturesque,  with  an  old-fashioned 
entrance  and  courtyard  "sunny  and  still"  on 
the  south  side,  while  to  the  north  and  west  the 
old  world  pleasure  grounds,  with  bowling-green 
and  gravelled  walks,  and  a  curious  summer- 
house  called  "the  temple,"  which  once  con- 
tained old  Dutch  tiles  round  its  fireplace,  carries 
the  mind  back  to  the  many  generations  who 
have  come  and  gone,  while  the  old  house  and 
its  associations  still  linger  on  the  scene. 


that  resort  is  rather  frequently  had  to  root-lift- 
ing and  pruning,  quite  overlooking  the  fact 
that  much  of  this  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  if  only  summerpruning  had  been  j  udiciously 
practised.  If  this  rule  holds  good  in  one  case, 
why  not  in  another  ?  If  checking  rank  top- 
growth  of  fruit  trees  serves  to  promote  surface 
root-action,  more  especially  in  the  direction  of 
forming  root-fibres,  why  should  it  not  also  apply 
to  Grape  Vines  1  For  many  years  past  I  have 
consistently  advocated  comparatively  close  stop- 
ping of  Vines,  and  protested  repeatedly  against 
the  waste  of  vigour  and  fertility  which  happens 
in  all  cases  where  long  rambling  growths  are 
preserved  only  to  be  cut  ofi"  the  following 
winter.  For  a  few  years  the  plan  of  allowing 
laterals  and  leaders  on  young  rods  to  spread 
over  the  house,  even  to  the  extent  of  furnishing 


of  allowing  young  Vines   a    free,  unrestricted 
growth  are  in  a  position  to  point  to  some  grand 
examples  of  what  could  be  or  has  been  done  in 
that  direction,  but  that  does  not  prove  better 
things  might  not  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
far  simpler  and  less  wasteful   manner.     If   in 
addition  to  stopping  the  leaders  they  had  also 
kept     the     lateral     growth     resulting     closely 
stopped,  they  would  have  been  rewarded  with 
medium-sized,   short-jointed,  hard   canes  of   a 
character  admirably  constituted  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  most  serviceable  rods.     The  fact 
that   young   Vines,    after    having    "had   their 
head"  for  a  whole  season,  breaking  and  grow- 
ing most  vigorously  after  hard  pruning  would 
be  uo  more  than  we  might  reasonably  expect  ; 
but  the  question  is,  will  the  sappy  growths,  and 
which  give  so  much  pleasure  to  those  in  charge 
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of  the  Vines,  develop  into  hard,  short-jointed 
rods,  or  will  they  not  rather  be  coarse  and  full 
of  pith  (  An  excess  of  pith  means  an  early 
breakdown,  shrinkage  of  rods  and  shanking  of 
berries  nccurring  of  a  certainty.  The  rough- 
and-ready  methods  of  market  growers  are,  as 
far  as  Grape  growing  is  concerned,  more  nearly 
correct  than  are  those  so  religiously  followed 
by  private  gardeners.  The  former  section  can- 
not afford  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  a 
newly-planted  vinery  witli  lateral  growths  even 
if  they  believed  in  the  practice,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Tomatoes  have  to  be  grown  in 
the  same  house  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  these  would  not  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  structure  in  the  course  of  two  seasons 
if  shaded  unduly  by  the  Vines.  Not  only  are 
the  latter  kept  closely  stopped,  but  they  also 
have  to  contend  with  Tomato  roots  for  supre- 
macy ;  yet  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  they 
soon  arrive  at  a  productive  state,  or  rather  they 
are  allowed  to  crop  heavily,  or  comparatively  so, 
for  young  Vines.  How  many  private  gardeners 
plant  quite  small  cut-backs  early  in  the  spring 
of  one  year  and  allow  them  all  to  produce  three 
or  four  bunches  each  in  the  following  year  I 
Not  one  in  fifty  would  do  so,  but  the  majority 
of  market  growers  have  no  hesitation  about  the 
matter.  Apparently  they  are  not  .so  reckless  as 
we  might  think  them.  Thanks  to  the  abund- 
ance of  fibrous  roots,  liberal  top-dressings  and 
a  free  use  of  the  hose  or  watering-pnt,  their 
young  Vines  are  little  the  worse  for  the  hard 
work  they  are  subjected  to.  How  long  will 
they  last  is  a  reasonable  query.  When  they 
give  signs  of  failing  from  over-work,  let  it  be 
added,  they  are  made  to  produce  an  extra  heavy 
crop  and  then  they  are  cut  out.  The  soil  is  par- 
tially changed,  the  best  loam  procurable,  which 
is  seldom  tibrous,  being  substituted  for  that 
taken  up,  and  with  the  whole,  nearly  fresh 
horse  manure  or  fish-bone  manure  is  freely 
mixed  as  the  trenching  proceeds.  Then 
come  the  Tomato  crops  till  the  newly-planted 
Vines  are  again  in  full  possession.  Private 
gardeners  cannot  very  well  imitate  these  drastic 
methods,  though  they  might  be  less  particular 
in  their  practices. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  more  fully  what 
I  mean  by  close  stopping.  My  contention — 
and  it  is  not  an  altogether  original  idea — is  that 
we  err  in  growing  much  lateral  growth  for  no 
good  purpose  other  than  ashes  if  we  burn  it, 
and  we  are  equally  wrong  in  cutting  back  young 
main  rods  so  severely  as  often  takes  place. 
Young  cut-back  Vines  ought  to  be  equal  to 
attaining  a  length  of  9  feet  the  same  season  they 
are  planted,  two-thirds  of  this  length  being  up 
the  roof.  Jf  they  grow  vigorously,  stop  them 
when  thus  long  ;  if  only  moderately  strongly, 
stop  them  when  <>  feet  long ;  and  quite  the  feeble 
ones — and  there  are  usually  one  or  more  that 
fail  to  start  strongly  — may  also  be  stopped  at 
the  same  length.  In  each  and  every  case  stoji 
the  laterals  at  the  first  joint  or  leaf,  and 
secondary  breaks  from  these  also  at  the  first 
leaf.  Allow  none  to  run  wild  unless  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  and  keep  all  well  sup- 
plied with  water  at  the  roots,  a  mulching  of 
strawy  manure  saving  the  watering-pot  con- 
siderably. Up  to  this  point  many  of  my 
readers  will  agree  with  my  views,  but  some  of 
them  will  not  coincide  when  I  advise  leaving 
these  well-formed  U-feet  and  (i-feet  rods  to  their 
full  length  at  the  winter  pruning.  By  all  means 
cut  back  the  weakly  canes  severely,  with  a  view 
to  having  a  strong  fresh  start,  but  why  cut  away 
good  straight  canes  that  are  stout  enough  to 
leave  ?  Those  who  adopt  my  suggestion  as  to 
leaving  them  to  their  full  length,  only  cutting 
the  lateral  growths  clean  out,  need  not  crop 


them  to  an  injurious  extent,  and  the  few 
bunches  left  to  mature  will  not  prevent  the 
rods  from  swelling  sufficiently,  nor  check  root 
action  unduly.  The  straigbtest  and  most  evenly 
furnished  rods  I  have  ever  giown  or  seen  pro- 
duced were  taken  up  the  roof  of  a  houa?  14  feet 
wide  in  three  seasons  easily,  and  I  could  point 
to  span-roofed  houses  20  feet  wide  and  planted 
on  both  sides  that  were  furnished  with  excel- 
lent canes  in  two  years.  There  is  yet  another 
good  reason  why  stopping  leaders  at  the  length 
it  is  intended  to  leave  the  rods  is  to  be  preferred 
to  pruning  in  the  winter.  The  former  can  be 
relied  upon  to  break  eveidy  or  at  every  joint, 
especially  if  the  trouble  is  taken  to  depress  the 
ends  or  to  coil  the  rods  in  the  usual  way  ; 
whereas  the  pruned  Vines  behave  very  simi- 
larly to  lightly  pruned  Pear  or  Apple  leaders — 
they  break  at  the  ends  strongly,  and  very  in- 
differently, if  at  all,  at  the  bick  buds.  Young 
rods  of  Lady  Downe's  are  jjroverbially  bad  to 
start,  but  I  always  found  unpruned  rods  broke 
most  regularly  and  satisfactorily.  This  season 
long,  straight  young  rods  of  Gros  Colman  have 
started  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  other 
varieties  are  behaving  equally  as  well.  With  rods 
left  at  a  considerable  length  there  should  be  no 
disbudding  that  portion  between  the  border  and 
roof  wires,  but  if  the  laterals  are  stopped  at  the 
fifth  or  sixth  joint  and  later  breaks  at  the  first 
joint,  these  act  as  stem  s.wellers.  Laterals  higher 
up  should  be  stopped  in  the  usual  way,  or  at  the 
second  leaf  beyond  reserved  bunches,  sub-laterals 
at  the  first  leaf,  those  i.ot  fruiting  being  stopped 
at  about  the  same  length.  Shorten  the  lower 
stem  laterals  to  the  first  or  second  bud  at  each 
winter  pruning,  and  the  time  may  come  when 
bunches  may  be  left  on  them. 

W.  IccrLDEN. 


APRICOTS  AS  CORDONS. 
Most  fruit  growers  must  be  grateful  to  Mr.  R. 
Parker  for  his  very  instructive  article  on  the 
above  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden.  Perhaps  I 
was  the  more  interested  in  it,  as  I  have  seldom 
succeeded  well  with  Apricots  as  cordons.  I  am 
also  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Parker  as  to  the  high 
quality  of  the  Apricot  for  dessert  and  preserving, 
as  well  as  for  tarts.  For  many  years  to  come  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  such  gluts  of  Apricots  as  to 
render  their  extended  culture  unprofitable.  The 
cordon  culture  of  the  Apricot  on  Mr.  Parker's 
lines  meets  the  most  serious  objections  against 
this  most  valuable  of  our  stone  fruits.  That 
objection  is  the  constitutional  weakness  or  cul- 
tural mistakes  resulting  in  branch-failing,  which 
mars  the  beauty,  lessens  the  profits,  and  shortens 
the  lives  of  so  many  promising  trees.  Reduce  the 
area  of  our  trees  from  IS  feet  to  18  inches  through 
growing  cordons,  and  should  we  fail  to  wholly 
cure  this  disease,  we  reduce  its  power  to  injure  us 
in  purse  or  profits  to  a  minimum.  In  view  of 
some  recent  controversies  and  very  positive  state- 
ments as  to  the  little  or  no  effect  of  modes  of 
culture,  or  times  of  pruning  on  periods  of  bloom- 
ing, it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  quote  the  following, 
on  the  precocity  of  Apricot  blooming  and  the  cor- 
don form  and  treatment,  as  the  most  likely  to  pre- 
serve the  early  blossom  from  spring  frosts.  Mr. 
Parker's  weighty  words  on  this  subject  are  well 
worth  repeating.  "  With  cordon  trees  much  of 
this,  that  is  the  destruction  of  the  blooms,  can  be 
avoided,  as  by  bending  the  trees  forward  well  away 
from  the  walls  in  the  autumn  and  securing  them 
to  stout  stakes  to  guard  against  rough  winds,  the 
flowering  period  may  be  retarded  bj'  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  at  the  most  critical  time." 
Exactly.  And  Mr.  Temple  says  the  same  of  the 
fine  Peaches  that  the  late  Wm.  Allan,  the  very 
able  gardener  for  so  many  years  at  Rondlesham 
Hall,  grew. 

As  to  soil  and  general  treatment,  Mr.  Parker 
and  "J.  C."  (pages  210  and  211)  leave  little  more 
to  be  said.     Giving  Apricots  a  little  more  freedom 


of  growth  than  Plum  or  Pear  cordons  also  favours 
their  freedom  from  disease  and  longevity,  and 
enables  the  skilful  cultivator  to  distribute  his 
growing  force  and  fruit  almost  equally  over  the 
entire  area  of  cordons.  Such  small  trees  are  also 
more  easily  protected  than  larger  trees.  Apricot 
borders  need  not  be  very  wide,  deep  nor  rich,  but 
they  should  be  solid  as  a  model  Onion  bed,  fed 
solely  by  surface  mulchings  (solid  or  liquid),  and 
held  sacred  for  the  Apricot  roots  only.  The 
Apricots  that  did  best  with  me  as  cordons  were  the 
Kaisha,  Hemskirk,  Royal,  Moorpark,  and  Breda. 
Where  the  young  fruit  before  stoning  is  much  in 
demand  for  tarts  or  bottling,  it  would  generally 
be  worth  while  to  grow  a  row  of  cordons  on  a 
south,  west,  or  even  in  warm  localities  on  an  east 
wall  to  assist  in  augmenting  or  extending  the 
supply.  U.  T.  F. 

Pear  Beurre  de  Capia-umont.— This  old- 
fashioned  Pear  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden,  as 
it  is  very  hardy  and  almost  invariably  bears  good 
crops,  the  fruits  being  of  medium  size,  handsome, 
and  of  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  flavour.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  espalier  Pears  I  know,  the  fruit  on 
trees  so  grown  being  far  handsomer  than  that 
from  wall  trees.  It  may  be  called  a  second  early 
Pear,  but  has  the  good  qualities  of  keeping  much 
longer  when  fully  ripe  than  any  Pears  of  the  same 
season.  It  does  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  largely 
grown  in  some  counties  for  market. — J.  C. 

Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert.— Nothing  but 
words  of  praise  are  ever  said  or  written  about  this 
grand  Apple,  and  I  do  not  propose  being  the  first 
to  write  disparagingly  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  draw  attention  to  a  point  in  its  favour  too 
often  overlooked,  viz.,  its  fitness  for  desseit. 
Those  who  have  kept  some  or  all  of  their 
fruit  of  this  variety  in  a  cool  dark  r jom,  free  of 
the  tainting  influences  of  straw,  hay,  or  any  other 
musty  or  strong-smelling  material,  ought  now  to 
test  its  table  qualities.  They  will,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  find  the  fruit  of  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  crisp,  yet  melting,  and  of  a  brisk  flavour 
that  pleases.  A  sweet  Apple  it  is  not  by  any 
means,  but  it  is  very  easy  of  digestion,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  many  of  our  English  Apples  at  this 
period  of  the  season.  There  is  only  one  American 
variety  that  will  bear  comparison  with  it,  and  that 
is  the  Newtown  Pippin. — 1.,  Somerset. 

Plum  Belle  de  Louvain.— This  grows  tea 
large  size,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  cook- 
ing Plums  grown.  The  fruits  are  oval  in  shape, 
dark  purple  in  colour,  with  a  firm  yellowish  flesh, 
which  is  juicy  and  of  good  flavour.  The  tree 
makes  a  fine  bush,  but,  like  many  other  Plums, 
must  be  lifted  to  induce  early  fertility.  The  tree 
is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
tDwards  the  latter  end  of  August. — A.  W. 

Plum  Black  Imperial.— This  is  a  very  large 
cooking  Plum  of  great  excellence,  ripening  about 
the  middle  of  September.  Grown  as  a  bush  it  is 
rather  prone  to  make  strong  wood,  but  bienn'a'. 
lifting  soon  puts  matters  right  and  induces  a 
fruitful  growth.  At  the  same  time  the  tree  re- 
quires more  room  when  grown  in  bu.sh  form  than 
many  other  varieties,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
recommended  as  a  good  kind  for  amateurs  to 
plant.  For  private  or  market  gardens  it  is  unques- 
tionably a  good  variety,  and  when  well  attended 
to  it  never  fails  to  produce  good  crops  of  its  large 
handsome  black  fruits. — W. 

Pitun  Late  OrleanB.— This  is  a  valuable 
Plum,  as  it  is  not  only  late  in  ripening,  but  it 
hangs  for  a  long  time  in  good  condition  after  it  is 
ripe.  It  is  very  much  like  Orleans  in  shape,  but 
rather  larger,  and  dark  purple  in  colour.  When 
fully  ripe  it  is  a  good  Plum  for  dessert,  the  flesh 
being  tender,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured.  Hang- 
ing so  long  as  it  does,  it  is  available  for  the  pur- 
pose named  when  all  other  but  cooking  Plums  are 
over.  Grown  as  a  pyramid  or  bush  the  tree  crops 
well,  and  can  be  depended  on  to  produce  fruit 
annually.  Lifting  every  other  year  is  necessary 
with  young  trees  until  they  start  bearing,  but 
once  they  commence  to  fruit  no  further  attention 
in  this  direction  is  necessary. — A. 
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RASPBERRIES. 
Of  the  popularity  of  Raspberries  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions.  Very  rarely  indeed  are  too 
many  grown.  For  dessert  the  Raspberry  is 
scarcely  so  much  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
but  for  pies  and  for  making  into  preserve  no 
other  fruit  is  in  so  great  demand.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  fruits  that  travel  badly,  and  each  dis- 
trict has,  therefore,  to  grow  enough  for  local 
use— a  point  that  tells  more  in  favour  of  the 
growers  than  the  consumers.  Fortunately,  the 
Raspberry  is  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil 
if  only  there  is  depth  enough  to  afford  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  and  moisture  during  the  time  the 
fruit  is  swelling  and  ripening.  Even  when  the 
soil  is  shallow,  resting  on  a  hot  or  gravelly  sub- 
soil, the  plants  can  frequently  be  kept  in  a 
healthy,  productive  state  by  means  of  heavy 
mulchings  of  strawy  manure,  these  keeping  the 
ground  cool  and  moist.  Raspberries  are  also 
liable  to  fail  early  on  heavy,  badly-drained  soil, 
the  foliage  not  attaining  a  healthy  green  hue, 
while  the  crops  are  light  and  the  fruit  small. 
On  a  moderately  deep,  fertile,  loamy  soil  the 
plantations  can  be  kept  much  longer  in  a  profit- 
able condition,  but,  as  a  rule,  fresh  plantations 
should  be  made  every  few  years,  these  taking 
the  place  of  those  showing  signs  of  failure.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  when  Raspberries  are 
planted  among  standard  fruit  trees,  all  growing 
up  together,  they  succeed  well  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  the  partial  shade  afforded 
by  the  fruit  trees  benefiting  the  Raspberries 
rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  planting  among  fruit  trees  after 
the  latter  have  grown  to  a  great  size  will  turn 
out  so  satisfactorily.  On  the  contrary,  com- 
paratively puny  canes  result  from  this  planting 
on  ground  already  exhausted  of  much  that 
makes  it  fertile,  and  the  shade  is  also  too 
dense.  Starvelings  fail  quite  in  the  open 
during  such  sea.sons  as  those  of  1893  and  18!)5, 
there  not  being  enough  foliage  to  afford  the 
amount  of  shade  ripening  Raspberries  seem  to 
require.  There  should,  however,  be  no  digging 
in  of  manure  among  the  lines  of  canes,  as  this 
means  the  wholesale  destruction  of  many 
fibrous  roots  with  which  the  surface  soil  ought 
to  be  crowded.  Hoe  and  rake  off  weeds,  if 
need  be,  and  then  mulch  heavily  with  either 
strawy  manure,  peat  moss  litter  (using  this 
less  freely),  spent  Hops,  spent  tanner's  bark, 
or  decaying  leaves.  Anything  of  a  very  forcing 
nature  ought  not  to  be  used  other  than  spar- 
ingly. For  instance,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
mulch  with  kiln  d  ust  or  charred  Barley  sprouts 
obtained  from  maltings.  A  free  application,  or 
enough  to  act  as  a  mulch  once,  to  my  know- 
ledge, had  the  effect  of  forcing  young  Raspberry 
canes  to  a  height  of  9  feet,  and  their  owner 
was  very  proud  of  them.  It  proved  the  ruin  of 
the  plantation,  the  plants  not  being  equal  to 
the  strain  of  producing  a  crop  in  the  following 
year  or  of  forming  good  serviceable  canes 
since.  Neither  nitrate  of  soda  nor  sulphate  of 
ammonia  ought  to  be  used  heavily  by  way  of 
manure,  as  these  also  are  liable  to  force  the 
young  canes  into  undue  luxuriance.  One  part 
of  either  of  these  nitrogenous  manures  ought  to 
be  sufficient  for  mixing  with  two  parts  each  of 
kainit  or  other  potash  salts  and  superphosphate 
of  lime,  applying  the  mixture  in  February, 
March,  or  early  in  April  at  the  rate  of  3  ozs. 
to  the  square  yard.  Liquid  manure  may  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  poor,  well-drained 
soils  during  tha  winter  and  early  spring  months, 
and  where  solid  or  other  manures  are  but 
sparingly  used,  liberal  applications  are  of  great 
assistance  when  the  crops  are  swelling. 

There  has  hitherto  been  too  much  rule-of- 
thunib  business  in  the  matter  of 


Pruning  and  Teaininc: 
Raspberries.  We  are  too  fond  of  shortening 
all  the  reserved  canes  to  one  height,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  there  are  usually  thickets  of  fruit- 
ing shoots  at  the  tops  of  the  .stakes  or  fences 
and  few  lower  down.  During  the  hot  summers 
already  alluded  to  my  Raspberries  failed  badly 
where  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine,  but,  thanks 
to  having  shortened  the  cants  to  different 
lengths,  sprays  of  fine  luscious  fiuit  were  had 
in  fairly  large   numbers  where  shaded   by  the 


Carter's  Prolific  Raspberry. 


From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Henri, 
Maidenhead. 


young  canes  forming.  The  canes,  whether 
trained  to  single  stakes,  fences  or  espaliers 
formed  with  either  wires  or  stakes,  or  grown 
market-grower's  fashion  (that  is  to  say,  without 
supports  of  any  kind),  should  be  shortened  and 
laid  in  at  least  of  three  different  lengths,  the 
smallest  of  those  reserved  at  the  preliminary 
thinning  being  the  hardest  cut.  Shorten  the 
latter  to  a  length  of  18  inches,  leaving  others 
from  30  inches  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  taller  growers  the  strongest  canes 
may  be  left  to  a  length  of  5  feet  or  rather  less. 
In  this  way  perfect  columns,  fences,  or  hedges 


of  fruiting  growths  are  had  and  a  greater 
weight  of  fruit  obtained  than  by  shortening  and 
training  in  the  common  fa.«hion.  It  is  true 
somewhat  hard  pruning  is  apt  to  favour  sucker 
growth  from  the  roots,  varieties  of  medium 
height  being  particularly  liable  to  produce  far 
more  sucker  growths  than  desirable.  This  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  checked  by  either  hoeing 
or  hand-pulling,  those  left  in  the  rows  or  near 
to  the  old  canes  also  requiring  to  be  timely  and 
freely  thinned  out.  There  must  be  no  hesitation 
about  pruning  newly  - 
planted  canes  or  any  put 
out  either  last  autumn 
or  up  to  the  present  time. 
Those  who  have  not  pre- 
viously made  the  griev- 
ous mistake  of  neglect- 
ing to  shorten  their 
newly-planted  canes,  as 
well  as  others  who  fail 
to  profit  by  previous 
failures,  are  warned  that, 
unless  they  forego  all 
prospects  of  a  crop  this 
season,  they  will  stand 
but  a  poor  chance  in  get- 
ting one  in  the  next  and 
following  years.  Un- 
pruned  or  only  lightly 
shortened  canes  may  and 
do  produce  fruit,  but  it 
is  usually  of  an  inferior 
character  or  compara- 
tively worthless,  added 
to  which  the  plants  will 
be  exhausted  in  the  at- 
tempt and  form  no  young 
canes  worthy  of  the  name. 
Cut  them  down  at  once 
to  within  6  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  if  they  were 
properly  planted  all  will 
push  up  strong  young 
canes  equal  to  bearing 
fruit  next  year.  In  this 
way  the  foundation  of 
profitable  rows  or  planta- 
tions of  Raspberries  will 
have  been  laid.  Newly- 
planted  canes  should  also 
be  mulched,  as  owing  to 
not  having  had  time  to 
send  their  "anchor" 
roots  down  deeply  into 
the  soil  drought  wUl 
quickly  aft'ect  them.  They 
ought  further  to  be  as- 
sisted by  watering  during 
dry,  hot  weather  in  June 
and  July. 

Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  market 
grower's  plan  of  growing 
Raspberries  without 
stakes,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  old 
Beehive  or  Fastolf  and 
any  other  tall-growing  variety  is  unsuitable 
for  this  method  of  culture.  If  these  were 
grown  without  support  they  would  have  to  be 
arranged  in  rows  not  less  than  5  feet  apart, 
and  even  at  this  distance  they  would  sprawl 
badly.  As  it  happens,  tall  growers  can  be 
wholly  dispensed  with,  as  thtre  are  at  least 
four  good  varieties  that  are  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Carter's 
Prolific,  a  good  illustration  of  which  accom- 
panies these  notes.  This  deservedly  popular 
variety  attains  a  height  of  about  4  feet, 
may    be    shortened  to  3  feet,  and  the  sturdy 
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canes  will  then  remain  nearly  or  (juite  erect. 
It  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  the  fruits  are  large, 
firm  in  flesh,  deep  red  in  colour  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  In  Haumforth's  Si-edling  we 
have  a  f;ood  companion  for  Carter's  Prolific, 
this  also  formint;  extra  sturdy,  somewhat  brauch- 
ine;  caues,  which  are  rarely  injured  liy  frosts. 
When  the  ripened  canes  are  shortened  some- 
what severely  this  induces  an  extra  early  strong 
growth  of  young  canes,  many  of  which  produce 
fruit  freely  in  the  autumn.  The  fruits  are  1  irge, 
firm  in  texture,  dark  red  in  colour  and  richly 
flavoured.  Thisand  the  foregoing  variety  are  good 
travellers,  and  among  the  best  to  send  to  a  dis- 
tance for  dessert.  Rivers'  Hornet  belongs  to  the 
same  category,  and  is  a  favourite  with  some 
growers  of  my  acquaintance,  Baruet  also  being 
.suitable  for  growing  without  stakes.  Superla- 
tive may  be  described  as  intermediate  between 
the  medium  and  tall  growers,  and  is  suitable 
for  either  training  to  stakes  and  espaliers  or  for 
the  market  grower's  method  of  growing,  the 
sturdy  canes  when  shortened  moderately  hard 
standing  well  without  supports.  It  is  a  heavy 
cropper,  producing  great  sprays  of  large,  rich 
red,  finely  flavoured  fruit.  Fastolf,  though  an 
old  favourite,  is  not  generally  reliable,  and  in 
my  opinion  inferior  to  Northumberland  Fill- 
basket,  a  variety  also  requiring  supports. 

W.  I. 


THREE  GOOD  PEACHES. 
The  three  following  Peaches  are  of  exception- 
ally good  quality  and  deserve  extended  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  far  superior  to  any  of  the 
yellow-fleshed  kinds,  and  are  equal  to  the  best 
of  the  white-fleshed  melting  Peaches  both  in 
point  of  size  and  flavour.  Another  important 
feature  is  the  hardy,  vigorous  constitution 
which  was  imparted  to  these  varieties,  this  fact 
alone  rendering  them  valuable  either  for  indoor 
or  outdoor  cultivation.  The  season  is,  of  course, 
too  far  advanced  for  planting,  but  those  who 
contemplate  adding  to  their  collections  next 
autumn  might  do  worse  than  plant  one  or  all 
three  of  these  Peaches  should  they  not  already 
possess  them,  and  I  venture  to  think  the  result 
will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.     The  first  is 

MAiiUAL.v,  a  tine  handsome  Peach  raised  by  Mr. 
Rivers  from  the  Orange  Nectarine.  It  shows  its 
parentage  both  in  shape,  flavour  and  the  general 
absence  of  down  on  the  skin.  The  fruits  are  in- 
clined to  be  oval  and  the  colouring  of  the  skin  is 
both  striking  and  handsome.  On  the  sunny  side 
the  skin  becomes  crimson,  and  sometimes  it  is 
suffused  all  over  with  crimson,  but  where  shaded 
by  the  foliage  it  is  then  creamy  yellow.  The 
flesh  is  melting  and  white.  It  is  a  splendid  I'each 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  a  sure  and  heavy 
cropper.  Outdoors  on  a  south  wall  it  ripens  here 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August,  the  time 
varying  according  to  season  ;  on  a  west  wall  it  is 
ten  days  liter.  Under  glass  in  a  house  started  at 
the  end  of  January  it  is  ready  for  ufe  early  in  .July. 
The  tree  has  small  flowers,  consequently  it  is  a 
sure  fetter,  and  thinning  must  be  done  with  no 
unsparing  hand  if  fine  fruits  are  desired.  Mr. 
Rivers  describes  this  Peach  as  being  of  medium 
size,  but  under  good  cultivation  it  equals  Royal 
George  in  this  respect. 

Crimson  Galandk — In  this  variety  we  have 
one  of  the  deepest  coloured  Peaches  grown. 
When  fully  exposed  the  skin  becomes  almost  a 
blackish  crimson,  a  sure  index  to  the  lusciousness 
of  the  fruit  when  ripe.  It  is  a  grand  looking 
Peach,  attaining  a  large  size,  whether  grown  in- 
doors or  out,  and  the  flavour  is  all  that  could  be 
wished  for.  The  tree  is  very  hardy  and  succeeds 
well  on  a  south  or  west  wall  in  the  open,  ripening 
its  fruit  about  the  end  of  August  or  first  week  in 
September.  In  a  house  and  started  at  the  end  of 
January  it  is  ready  for  use  about  the  middle  of 
July.  This  is  such  a  hardy  variety  that  I  have 
known  it  to  set  under  very  adverse  conditions  and 


when  others  have  partially  or  wholly  failed  to  do 
so.  The  tree  is  quite  free  from  mildew  attacks 
and  it  grows  very  freely.  I  think  so  highly  of 
this  Peach  that  were  I  confined  to  growing  but  a 
few  varieties,  this  would  stand  first  for  a  midsea- 
son  supply.  If  the  crop  is  thinned  to  about  one 
fruit  for  every  square  foot  of  wall  space  covered 
by  the  branches  and  due  attention  given  after- 
wards, the  fruits  will  grow  to  a  very  large  size. 
The  third  variety  is 

Alexandra  Noblesse,  a  variety  often  con- 
founded with  Alexander.  Why  this  should  be  so 
I  cannot  imagine,  as  they  are  two  distinct  kinds. 
Alexander  is  a  very  early  and  well  known  Ameri- 
can Peach,  while  Alexandra  Noblesse  is  one  of  Mr. 
Rivers'  productions  obtained  from  theold Noblesse, 
and  very  superior  in  every  respect  to  thefirst-named. 
The  tree  differs  from  the  parent  in  having  smooth 
leaves  and  round  glands  and  is  not  liable  to 
mildew.  In  other  respects  it  possesses  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Noblesse,  whether  it  be  in 
size  of  fruit,  flavour  or  colour.  The  flowers  are 
large,  but  it  sets  well,  and  there  is  generally 
plenty  of  thinning  to  do.  A  tree  of  this  variety 
that  I  moved  in  the  autumn  of  1894  bore  eight 
dozen  fine  fruits  last  season,  and  the  tree  is  at  the 
time  of  writing  full  of  bloom  and  promises  an 
abundant  crop.  It  is  a  capital  grower  and  should 
be  well  disbudded  to  give  the  young  wood  ample 
room  to  ensure  thorough  maturation.  With  me 
the  fruit  ripens  on  a  west  wall  the  second  week  in 
September,  following  close  on  the  heels  of  Crimson 
Galande  and  Royal  George  growing  in  the  same 
position,  thus  helping  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
supply.  A.  W. 

Stoke  Edith. 


Crab  Apples. — These  are  very  worthy  sub- 
jects for  planting  either  in  groups  in  pleasure 
grounds  or  singly  in  shrubberies  where  the  trees 
can  have  plenty  of  head  room.  One  of  the  finest 
lots  of  fruiting  Crabs  I  have  seen  is  at  Revesby 
Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire.  In  some  instances  they 
are  planted  in  groups,  occupying  positions  on  the 
bare  grass  ;  in  others  they  stand  out  individually 
at  the  corners  of  mixed  shrubberies  ;  and  in 
autumn  when  I  saw  them  they  were  exceedingly 
gay  and  attractive,  the  highly  coloured  fruit 
contrasting  pleasingly  with  the  tinted  foliage. 
As  flowering  ornamental  trees  in  May  they  are 
lovely.  The  ripe  frut  also  makes  a  delicious 
preserve.  The  following  varieties  are  all  beauti- 
ful :  Hyslop  or  Dartmouth,  deep  crimson  fruit ; 
Malakovna,  large  scarlet  fruit  ;  Transparent, 
pretty  yellow  fruit ;  Transcendent,  oval  fruit, 
red  and  yellow,  and  the  somewhat  newer  John 
Downie. — J.  C. 


positions  on  south  and  west  walls,  trees  on 
east  walls  showing  far  more  bloom.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as 
doubtless  the  absence  of  bloom  on  Apricot 
trees  was  last  summer,  the  trees  not  only  being 
loaded  with  fine  stout  bloom  at  the  preeent 
time,  but  looking  in  good  condition  generally 
on  account  of  the  rest.  Espalier  Apples  and  Pears 
are  well  furnished  with  bloom,  better  in  fact  than 
last  year,  their  cooler  position  and  full  exposure 
to  air  from  all  points  rendering  them  proof  against 
undue  excitemen  t  from  the  tropical  heat  of  last  au- 
tumn. 

Peaches  on  open  walls  were  never  better 
bloomed  ;  our  trees,  which  were  untied  and  brought 
away  from  the  wall  in  December,  are  now  (March 
25)  almost  fully  out.  A  double  thickness  of  fish 
netting  h.as  been  stretched  over  the  trees  to  break 
the  force  of  high  winds  and  hailstorms,  but  I  re- 
gard it  as  almost  useless  in  case  of  very  severe 
frost,  frigi-domo  or  stout  tift'any  alone  then  sav- 
ing  the  bloom.  Apples  in  orchards  promise  well, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  which  is  very  shy  fruiting 
here,  being  extra  well  furnished  with  bloom. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  shy  varieties  on  espaliers 
showing  capitally,  as,  for  instance,  Alexander, 
Blenheim  Orange  and  King  of  Tomkins  County, 
a  really  valuable  Apple  so  far  as  flavour,  long 
keeping  and  general  appearance  are  concerned. 
Plums  on  walls  and  standard  trees,  also  Damsons, 
are  looking  well,  as  are  also  Currants  of  all  sec- 
tions and  Raspberries.  The  last,  although  with 
me  growing  in  a  semi-shaded  position,  received 
sufiicient  sun  last  autumn  to  thoroughly  ripen  up 
the  wood.  Strawberries  are  rather  later  than 
usual  in  putting  forth  new  foliage,  which,  as 
"A.  W.,"  Stoke  Edith,  observed  in  a  recent 
issue,  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise, 
as  April  winds  so  often  cripple  and  blacken 
the  tender  leaves  and  give  the  plants  generally 
a  check.  All  that  is  now  wanted  is  fine  frost-free 
weather  and  frequent  genial  showers.  J.  C. 

Xetcarl: 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  NOTTS. 

NoTwiTHSTAMiTxc;  the  fact  that  nearly  every  class 
of  fruit  tree  yielded  abundant  crops  last  year,  the 
prospect  for  the  coming  season  is,  except  in  the 
case  of  Pears  on  walls,  highly  satisfactory.  True, 
the  very  genial  weather  experienced  lately  has 
had  the  eft'ect  of  unduly  hastening  both  bloom 
and  foliage,  and  should  a  severe  frost  occur  im- 
mediately after  rain,  when  fruit  trees  are  satur- 
ated, disaster  must  inevitably  follow.  The  ab- 
sence of  bloom  on  Pears  is  very  noticeable,  and  at 
first  seems  rather  puzzling  after  such  a  sunny 
autumn,  as  trees  that  have  borne  heavy  crops  for 
the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  without  inter- 
mission have  scarcely  any  bloom  buds,  while  many 
trees  which  last  summer  bore  only  half  a  crop  are 
no  better  furnished  than  are  those  which  were 
borne  down  with  a  heavy  burden  of  fruit.  This 
fact  proves,  I  think,  that  some  exceptional  cause 
for  barrenness  in  1890  exists.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  intense  heat  of  last  September,  coming  just  at 
the  time  when  Pear  buds  on  wall  trees  had  reached 
that  stage  of  development  when  maturity  usually 
commences,  cau&e<l  a  secondary  growth  or  ex- 
pansion, especially  in  those  districts  where 
showers  were  frei|uent,  and  that  after  all,  wood 
buds  resulted  instead  of  bloom  buds,  my  belief 
in  this  being  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
bloom  is  scarcest  on  trees  occupying  the  hottest 


Broad  Beans  among  Gooseberry  busbes. 

— Last  summer  a  friend  told  me  he  saw  it  stated  in 
some  gardening  paper  that  a  Windsor  Bean  sown  under 
each  Gooseberry  bush  and  allowed  to  ^ow  through 
would  bold  it  safe  against  l)ecomiDg  infested  with 
caterpillars.  Can  it  be  true  that  the  smell  of  the  Bean 
drives  away  the  moth  ?  It  would  interest  many  to 
know  if  this  is  really  a  safeguard,  as  last  year  many 
crops  were  entirely  destroyed  by  this  caterpillar,  and 
its  recurrence  this  year  is  probable. — Dudley  Docker. 

Passiflora  edulis.— "A.  W.,"  in  his  note  re- 
specting the  above  (page  173).  credits  mo  with  more 
than  I  can  honestly  claim,  for  I  have  not  raised  a  new 
variety  of  it,  nothing  furthe.-  than  careful  selection 
for  several  years,  resulting  in  a  kind  producing  fruit 
a  little  larger  and  more  egg-shaped  than  that  which 
is  in  general  cultivation.  Being  .irreatly  appreciated 
here  as  a  de?sert  fruit,  Passiflora  eduUs  is  grown 
rather  extensively,  a  house  (as  "  A.  W."  says)  as  well 
as  the  back  walls  of  the  vineries  being  entirely  devoted 
to  it.— J.  K. 


FLOWER  SHOWS. 
No  one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  flower 
shows  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  can 
but  think  they  have  been  a  means  of  disseminating 
gardening  of  every  description.  All  such  must 
admit  that  flower  shows  have  been  the  chief  factor 
in  creating  a  greater  love  of  flowers  and  fruit  in 
all  directions.  Gardening  is  without  doubt  the 
means  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  In  the 
larger  gardens  of  this  country  and  others  also  the 
additional  employment  given  thereby  can  scarcely 
be  estimated  at  its  proper  value,  for  it  is  not  only 
on  the  spot  itself  that  labour  is  employed,  but 
there  are  also  the  necessary  requirements  of  the 
garden  that  have  to  be  produced  elsewhere.  Then 
there  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  the  well- 
kept  gardens  of  our  thriving  merchants  and  more 
prosperous  tradespeople.  These  have  been  noted 
in  many  instances  for  the  special  attention  devoted 
to  specialities,  such  as  Orchids.     Again,  we  have 
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the  amateur,  whose  pretensions  may  not  exceed  a 
back  garden  or  at  moat  one  or  two  greenhouses. 
Coming;  to  the  humble  cottager,  we  find  the  love 
of  gardening  still  existent,  although  it  may  be 
directed  rather  to  the  profitable  than  the  more 
pleasurable  side.  In  all  of  these  cases  I  venture 
to  assert  that  flower  shows  have  greatly  tended 
towards  extended  culture,  and,  further  than  this, 
which  is  of  more  importance,  to  superior  culture 
also.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  would  have  been 
the  present  state  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
gardening  in  general  if  flower  shows  had  ceased 
to  exist  some  years  back.  Both  private  gardens 
and  nurseries  would  each  have  been  more  ex- 
scluively  dependent  upon  itself.  We  can  easily 
conceive  the  tendency  which  this  would  develop 
in  a  short  time.  Flower  shows  do  undoubterJly 
educate  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  culture 
of  plants,  &c.,  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence. 
The  private  gardener  and  the  amateur  extend 
their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
more  particularly  interested,  whilst  to  the 
nurseryman  it  is  a  capital  means  of  advertising 
that  in  which  he  excels. 

Flower  shows  in  various  localities. — What 
is  found  to  succeed  in  the  management  of  flower 
shows  in  one  locality  will  not  be  found  to  do  so  in 
a  relatively  successful  degree  in  another.  Ar- 
rangements must  therefore  be  made  to  suit  the 
localities.  Take  the  Temple  show  of  the  R.H.S. 
A  more  successful  instance  of  how  to  make  a  grand 
display  without  competing  classes  could  scarcely 
be  afforded.  But  try  the  same  method  elsewhere 
and  it  would  probably  fail.  Its  central  position 
and  the  almost  certain  influx  of  a  good  company 
ensure  its  success,  and  in  addition  many  will  ex- 
hibit there  who  would  not  enter  into  competition. 
Remove  the  sphere  of  operations  to  either  Shrews- 
bury or  York  and  the  case  is  different.  In  these 
instances  the  success  of  either  undertaking  is  de- 
pendent upon  each  place  as  a  centre  for  attracting 
enormous  crowds.  Probably  at  no  exhibitions  in 
the  country  are  more  people  seen  congregated 
together.  In  both  cases  excursions  are  run  for 
miles  around  by  the  railway  companies.  It  is  not 
in  York  itself  or  in  Shrewsbury  either  that  the 
success  of  these  exhibitions  is  ensured,  but  in  the 
country  around.  The  contrary  is  the  case  at 
Northampton  and  at  Newcastle  on-Tyne.  At 
both  of  these  centres,  which  are  hives  of  industry, 
the  success  of  the  shows  depends  more  upon  the 
towns  themselves.  One  of  the  managers  at  North- 
ampton said  to  me  the  other  day,  "  We  try  to 
provide  attractions  at  home  for  the  people,  so  that 
they  can  enjoy  themselves  at  holiday  times  with 
the  least  possible  expense."  In  this  they  succeed 
most  admirably.  In  seaside  towns  the  success  de- 
pends more  upon  the  visitors  and  well-to-do  resi- 
dents. Hence,  what  additional  attraction  is  pro- 
vided should  be  of  a  superior  character.  Various 
amusements  and  attractions  as  arranged  for  at 
Shrewsbury  or  Northampton  would  not  be  needed. 
In  any  given  case  the  managing  committee  should 
study  the  special  needs  of  the  locality,  and  act  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  ability.  What  are 
frequently  denominated  "  local  "  shows  should  be 
made  as  attractive  as  possible,  in  accordance  with 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  district.  In  cot- 
tagers' shows  in  country  districts  the  working 
class,  upon  whom  greatly  depend  the  success  and 
interest  of  the  show,  should  be  able  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. In  such  shows  as  these,  provide  innocent 
amusement  by  all  means. 

Flower  snows,  other  accessories  at.— At 
some  shows  exhibits  of  another  character  are  in- 
cluded, such  as  poultry  and  dogs.  These,  how- 
ever, may  be  left  out  of  the  question.  Exhibits  of 
honey  are  certainly  interesting  ;  this,  also,  as  the 
product  of  flowers  is  most  appropriate.  Others 
of  preserves  are  also  to  be  recommended.  The 
more  the  public  can  be  instructed  in  the  art  of 
making  the  most  of  the  products  of  the  garden 
the  betcer  must  it  be  in  any  locality. 

Exhibitors. — As  upon  the  exhibitors  depends 
in  a  large  measure  the  success  or  non-success  of 
our  shows,  they  should  receive  every  reasonable 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 
Exhibitors  are,  ot  course,  to  be  divided  into  those 


who  compete  for  prizes  and  those  who  stage  mis- 
cellaneous exhibits  not  for  competition.  Here  let 
me  say  that  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  latter,  who  often  exhibit  at  a  personal  loss, 
although  in  the  case  of  nurserymen  it  acts  as 
advertisement.  These  miscellaneous  exhibits  have 
largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  at  many  shows 
form  most  important  features.  Encourage  them 
by  all  means  f is  my  advice,  and  treat  the  exhibi- 
tors generously  at  the  same  time.  In  competing 
classes  the  aim  of  each  exhibitor  should  be  to 
show  as  well  as  he  possibly  can,  and  not  try  to 
cover  so  many  classes  by  weakening  the  uniform 
excellence  of  all.  Avaricious  persons,  eager  for 
gain,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  make  as  much  as  they 
can  for  themselves,  with  no  regard  for  the  quality 
of  their  exhibits,  only  lower  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence and  make  exhibiting  a  speculation  not  at 
all  creditable.  My  advice  to  all  who  are  about  to 
compete,  probably  for  the  first  few  times,  is  to 
aim  at  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  showing 
in  the  smaller  rather  than  in  the  larger  classes  if 
the  whole  exhibit  does  not  happen  to  bear  out 
well.  In  other  words,  go  in  for  first  prizes  rather 
than  think  there  is  a  chance  for  a  possible  third 
in  a  larger  class.  Of  course  all  cannot  win  first 
prizes,  but  when  the  exhibits  are  first  class  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  be  awarded  a  third.  In  most 
schedules  it  states  that  the  decision  of  the  judges 
is  final.  This  is  only  right  provided  there  be  no 
disqualification  beyond  what  the  judges  can  be 
cognisant  of  at  the  time  of  making  the  award. 
Exhibitors  should  always  endeavour  to  take  a 
beating  with  equanimity.  Some  do  so,  others  do 
not.  This  latter  weakness  often  occurs  through 
the  exhibitor  himself  looking  at  his  own  produce 
in  a  more  favourable  light.  This  is  only  natural, 
perhaps,  but  it  should  be  overcome.  To  hear 
wrangling  and  disputes  during  the  afternoon  of  a 
show  jars  on  the  feelings  of  visitors,  who,  if  they 
thought  before  what  a  peaceful  calling  a  gardener's 
was,  would  be  disposed  to  alter  their  opinion,  and 
not  without  reason.  Exhibitors  have  only  them- 
selves to  thank  oftentimes  when  awards  go  against 
them.  They  may  have  staged  badly  from  want 
of  time,  or  through  not  taking  sutEcient  pains  in 
the  work,  thinking  it  needless.  Perhaps  they  may 
not  have  arrived  so  early  on  the  ground  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  hence  not  having  enough 
time  at  their  disposal ;  or  in  attempting  to  show 
in  too  many  classes,  could  not  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  each. 

The  public— One  of  the  chief  objects  of  flower 
shows  should  be  that  of  educating  the  public  as 
to  what  each  respective  plant  or  vegetable  should 
be  like  under  good  cultivation.  This  is  done  un- 
doubtedly, and  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating 
others  to  better  results  themselves.  Wrong 
opinions  do,  however,  arise  amongst  visitors  to  a 
show.  For  instance,  as  to  outdoor  products  in 
particular,  the  soil  of  one  locality  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual spot  in  a  locality  may  be  much  more 
favourable  for  certain  things  than  for  others. 
Hence  comparisons  cannot  be  made  in  many  cases 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  if  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts  does  not  exist.  To  blame  a  man  be- 
cause he  cannot  excel  in  certain  things  is  unfair 
if  all  the  circumstance  are  not  first  elucidated,  so 
as  to  weigh  the  case  in  a  fair  manner.  Excelsior 
should  be  the  motto  for  all,  but  at  times  it  is  a  hard 
one  to  execute.  Therefore,  I  say  to  the  critical 
visitor,  do  not  arrive  at  an  opinion  in  a  hasty 
manner.  Some  there  are  who  as  employers  are 
fond  enough  of  visiting  shows  and  seeing  what 
others  can  produce,  but  who  do  not  themselves 
compete  or  allow  their  gardeners  to  do  so.  For 
this  they  may  have  good  reasons  as  well  as  bad 
ones.  We  are  all  human  and  not  always  as  dis- 
creet as  we  might  be,  and  many  an  exhibitor  has 
had  only  himself  to  thank  that  he  has  been  for- 
bidden to  exhibit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  visit  a  show,  but  to  whom  it  never 
occurs  that  they  would  benefit  themselves  by 
allowing  their  gardeners  to  compete.  This  benefit, 
however,  would  soon  become  apparent,  for  does 
not  exhibiting  produce  a  healthy  stimulus,  adding 
a  trifle  to  the  income  of  a  poorly  paid,  but  pains- 
taking man  ?    There  are  other   visitors  who  are 


not  so  conversant  with  the  quality  of  exhibits ; 
mere  size  or  show  is  with  these  the  highest  stan- 
dard of  excellence.  For  the  edification  of  these 
and  others  who  desire  more  information  upon 
horticultural  and  floricultural  subjects,  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  in  every  possible  case  there  should 
be  on  sale  in  a  show  books  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  practical  work  of  the  garden. 
There  are  books  which  are  cheap  enough,  as  well 
as  others  which  are  relatively  dearer.  If  any  of 
these  were  on  sale,  I  venture  to  think  a  deal  of 
good  would  be  done.  Furthermore,  it  would 
tend  to  the  information  of  the  visitors  if  the 
names  of  all  flowers,  fruit,  &c. ,  were  written  in  a 
more  legible  hand  than  is  often  the  case,  and  also 
if  the  spelling  were  uniformly  correct.  To  inspect 
some  specimens  of  writing  and  of  spelling  as  seen 
displayed  is  not  at  all  edifying,  pointing  rather 
to  the  poor  education  of  the  person  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  them,  and  to  the  need  of  a  further 
extension  of  the  Education  Acts.  To  see  from 
time  to  time  such  failings  as  these  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  community.  The  names  are  invariably 
written  too  small,  and  if  written  well,  not  always 
so  plain  as  is  desirable.  When  the  date  of  intro- 
duction and  the  name  of  the  country  from  which 
the  specimen  comes  can  also  be  given,  it  adds  to 
the  interest.  I  think  there  is  one  way  of  securing 
this  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  that  of  giving 
two  or  three  points  for  correct  naming  and  good 
writing  in  addition  to  the  points  of  which  the 
exhibit  itself  may  be  worthy.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  me  that  such  little  support  is  given 
in  some  localities  to  the  flower  show  of  the  dis- 
trict. This  should  emanate  from  the  well-to-do 
residents  as  well  as  from  the  tradespeople.  It 
would,  one  would  think,  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
latter  to  give  at  least  some  small  measure  of  sup- 
port. Let  as  many  guinea  and  half-guinea  sub- 
scribers be  obtained  as  is  possible,  but  get  sub- 
scribers of  5s.  as  well.  I  think  if  a  little  time 
were  given  to  canvassing  the  district,  it  would  be 
found  to  pay  well. 

Flower  shows  of  the  past,  present  and 
future. —To  revert  to  the  flower  shows  of  the 
past  may  not  be  thought  by  some  to  be  needful, 
but  in  doing  so  some  useful  information  may  be 
gained  at  any  rate.  Take,  for  instance,  the  shows 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  back  (or  forty  if  you 
like).  Then  the  plants  held  in  highest  regard 
were  almost  exclusively  those  in  flower.  Palms 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  were  not  nearly  so 
conspicuous  as  of  later  years.  Since  they  have 
been  prominently  brought  into  notice  by  being 
exhibited  at  shows  there  has  been  a  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  them.  Here  is  another  of 
many  instances  in  which  shows  of  the  past  have 
done  good.  Owing  to  this  preference  for  and 
preponderance  of  flowering  plants,  the  name 
"  flower  show "  came  into  general  use.  These 
earlier  shows  created  a  desire  on  the  part  of  visitors 
to  add  to  their  collections  then  as  they  do  today. 
For  instance,  when  the  Stephanotis  was  first  ex- 
hibited, and  later  on  the  Eucharis,  what  a  demand 
there  was  for  these  plants.  In  the  earlier  exhibits 
of  fruit  the  kinds  of  Grapes  would  be  greatly 
limited  ;  later  on  more  were  shown,  and  thus  we 
have  the  several  kinds  for  succession  of  the  present 
day  prominently  brought  before  us.  This  also 
refers  to  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Shows  of  the  past 
have  thus  been  a  great  boon  in  popularising 
various  useful  kinds  of  all  products.  Shows  of 
the  past  have  also  extended  the  sphere  of  cultiva- 
tion in  various  ways.  At  one  time  the  most 
popular  way  of  showing  plants  was  as  specimens. 
Later  on  groups  for  effect  have  come  into  favour, 
and  they  are  decidedly  an  acquisition,  for  they 
afford  plenty  of  scope  for  the  display  of  individual 
taste  and  for  various  methods  and  styles  of 
arrangement.  Exhibitions  of  former  times  gave 
encouragement  to  floral  decorations  of  various 
kinds.  Who  will  say  that  this  has  not  fostered  the 
great  demand  at  present  existing  for  this  most 
attractive  feature  of  our  modern  flower  shows  and 
private  use  also  1  Then,  too,  encouragement  was 
given  to  hardy  flowers,  which  have  also  been  cul- 
tivated far  more  extensively  of  late  years.  Special 
societies  have  in  the  past,  as  well  as  present,  done 
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a  vast  amount  of  fjood  in  their  several  individual 
spheres.  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
the  National  Dahlia  Society,  the  National  Rose 
Society  are  all  instances  of  this.  Each  and  all  of 
these  societies  should  be  self-supporting  as  far  as 
possible.  Shows  of  the  present  day  compare,  in 
my  opinion,  very  favourably  with  those  of  bygone 
years.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  see  so  many  of  the 
haril-wooded  specimens  from  the  stove  and  green- 
house, but  we  have  in  their  yilaces  small  well- 
grown  plants  suitable  for  the  table  and  for  use  in 
groups.  Personally,  I  regret  the  disappearance 
nowadays  of  the  fine  Cape  and  New  Holland 
subjects.  They  are  grand  plants  when  grown  well, 
but  the  tendency  now  is  in  the  direction  of  dis- 
play and  plenty  of  it  rather  than  of  fine  specimens. 
Hence  groups  are  now  so  popular  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  as  these  have  to  be  arranged  frenuently 
at  home  present-day  .shows  should  encourage  them 
as  far  as  possible.  Floral  arrangements  have  been 
greatly  improved  upon,  those  now  seen  being 
decided  advances  upon  those  of  past  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  selection  of  the  colours  employed. 
The  shows  of  the  future  will  not,  I  venture  to 
think,  decrease  in  popularity.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  room  for  extended  and  individualised 
groupings  amongst  plants.  Fine-foliaged  plants 
and  Ferns  might  be  used  by  themselves,  as  well 
as  being  accessories  to  flowering  groups  in  general ; 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Crotons,  &o.,  liliaceous 
plants  in  variety,  hardy  plants  in  pots,  Ac, 
being  other  instances.  Collections  of  hardy  fruits 
could  be  added  with  advantage.  These  are  ad- 
vancing in  popularity,  and  rightly  so,  they  should 
have  every  encouragement.  Plants  in  pots  of 
limited  size  will,  I  think,  gain  in  favour,  as  they 
afford  more  scope  for  those  growers  with  only  a 
limited  amount  of  glass.  Grouping  Orchids,  either 
alone  or  with  Ferns  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants 
will,  I  think,  be  more  popular.  At  any  rate, 
the  numbers  of  Orchids  now  grown  in  smaller  pots 
point  to  this. 

Maxacement.  —  The  management  of  flower 
shows  dilTers  greatly  in  various  localities.  There 
are  various  modes  and  many  good  ones,  but  when 
it  becomes,  so  to  speak,  "  one-man  management," 
it  must  usually  fail.  A  committee  composed  in 
part  of  practical  gardeners  has,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  amount  of  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the 
exhibitors  ;  there  is  a  connecting  link,  forming  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
In  societies  where  nurserymen  or  gardeners  are 
not  represented  we  must  look  for  incongruities  in 
the  schedule,  or  at  any  rate  a  schedule  drawn  up 
on  old  lines.  I  could  name  a  case  where  now  in 
a  large  show  no  prizes  are  ever  oft'ered  for  groups. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  few  practical 
men  on  the  committee.  An  ornamental  committee 
is  of  no  use  at  all  ;  it  should  be  a  working  one. 
Have  as  many  vice-presidents  or  patrons  as  you 
like,  but  keep  the  committee  practical  and  not  too 
large.  Let  the  election  be  by  ballot,  one- third  re- 
tiring every  year  ;  this  will  be  found  to  work  well 
with  an  energetic  secretary  in  othce.  A  com- 
mittee should  be  such  an  one  as  can  render  assist- 
ance to  the  secretary  on  the  morning  of  the  ex- 
hibition, or  before  if  needful.  Many  helpers  in 
this  way  would  make  the  work  light.  There  is  an 
excellent  rule  in  nearly  all  schedules  that  the  pro- 
ductions are  to  be  staged  readv  for  the  judges 
before  a  certain  specified  hour,  this  rule  is,  how- 
ever, more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,  but  whose  fault  is  it,  and  why  should 
it  be  thus  ?  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any 
valid  reason  why  punctuality  should  not  be  ob- 
served. Those  exhibitors  who  are  habitually  late 
would  still  be  late,  even  if  they  had  another  hour 
allowed  them.  There  may  sometimes  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  disposing  of  the  exhibits,  but  this 
does  not  in  general  excuse  want  of  punctuelity. 
At  some  shows  a  breakfast  is  provided  for  ex- 
hibitors  and  their  assistants,  and  a  very  commend- 
able plan  it  is.  Where  such  is  provided,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  only  from  10.;jil  to  11  o'clock  ; 
this  would  materially  assist  in  clearing  the  rooms 
or  tents.  A  bell  might  be  rung  with  advantage 
fifteen  minutes  before,  and  again  at  the  clearing 
1  ime,  this  latter  being  rinal.     If  the  judging  cannot 


be  commenced  at  the  proper  hour,  how  can  it  be 
finished  at  the  time  of  opening  ';  Again,  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  judges  if  they  are  not  allowed  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  do  their  allotted  work.  Of  course 
exhibitors  who  are  in  possession  of  subscribers' 
tickets  expect  to  be  admitted  at  the  hour  of  open- 
ing, and  they  might  resent  the  idea  of  being 
stopped  until  the  judging  was  completed.  This 
should,  however,  be  done,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  exhibitors  around  one  when  judging.  Two 
attendants  to  wait  upon  oneset  of  judges  are  ample; 
if  there  are  more  than  this  the  work  is  hindered. 
Any  protests  by  exhibitors  should  be  lodged  in 
writing  by  a  certain  hour,  after  which  no  appeal 
should  be  entertained.  The  prizes  should  be 
awarded  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  show.  It 
is  not,  however,  desirable  to  pay  them  on  the 
show  day.  This  involves  too  much  work  for  the 
secretary.  The  time  of  clearing  away  is  often  a 
vexed  question.  For  my  own  part  I  am  in  favour 
of  its  being  in  reasonable  time  for  catching  late 
trains,  rather  than  compelling  exhibitors  to  re- 
main over-night.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of 
plants  being  on  the  spot  the  evening  prior  to  the 
show,  and  as  far  as  possible  arranged  over-night. 
If  this  be  done,  I  see  no  reason  why  all  should 
not  be  completed  at  lii..'5oon  the  morning  of  the 
show  and  the  judging  commenced  at  once.  Early 
completion  and  correspondingly  early  closing 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all.  I  like  the 
system  in  force  at  Edinburgh  (Royal  Caledonian 
Society  show)  of  having  all  the  exhibits  staged 
over-night  and  the  judging  commenced  at  7  a.m. 
It  might  not  be  possible  to  do  this  in  small  shows, 
yet  I  hardly  see  why  not  after  all.  In  order  that 
exhibitors  may  be  able  to  gain  all  needful  infor- 
mation without  dela}-,  distinctive  and  permanent 
badges  should  be  worn  by  the  committee.  Prices 
of  admission  vary  considerably.  In  my  opinion  a 
low  charge  should  be  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  show,  so  that  anyone  may  be  able,  by  paying 
a  few  pence,  to  have  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasurable 
inspection.  When  a  show  is  near  to  unions  or 
charitable  institutions  I  would  give  free  admission 
to  all  the  inmates.  By  doing  this,  nothing  would 
be  lost  in  the  end. 

Special  prizes. — These  are  very  commendable 
and  give  much  encouragement,  but  for  the  donors 
to  put  too  strict  or  close  a  hmitation  upon  the 
competition  for  such  is  a  mistake.  In  some 
schedules  it  states  that  the  seeds  (or  other  things, 
as  the  case  may  be)  must  be  obtained  of  the 
donors.  This  is  obviously  wrong.  Suppose  an 
exhibitor  competes  for  prizes  oflered  by  two  or 
more  firms  for  the  same  things  (vegetables,  for  a 
case  in  point).  What  difficulty  he  will  have  in 
keeping  each  lot  of  vegetables  separate,  as  they 
must  be  kept,  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
schedule.  Offer  the  prizes  by  all  means,  but  re- 
move all  such  absurd  restrictions. 

Prize  schediles. — In  drawing  up  these  a  deal 
of  care  is  necessary  to  render  due  justice  to  all  the 
exhibitors.  Anj'thing  that  is  grown  remarkably 
well  in  any  particular  district  should  receive  due 
encouragement.  In  the  trade  classes  growers  for 
market  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  nursery 
trade  proper  if  the  funds  will  admit.  In  some 
schedules  there  is  often  too  great  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  first,  second  and  third  prizes,  far  more 
than  there  is  between  the  exhibits.  This  should 
not  be.  As  a  rule  the  third  prize  might  be  fairly 
put  at  one-halt  of  the  first  prize,  and  the  second 
at  three  fourths  of  the  same.  Competitors  from 
a  distance  who  are  not  subscribers  should  pay  a 
premium  on  the  prizes  they  gain.  They  generally 
come  for  the  better  prizes,  and  hence  should  not 
object  to  this.  A  good  handicap  upon  such  would 
be  five  per  cent,  of  their  prize-money.  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  an  entrance  fee  in  each  class.  This  works 
well  with  some  of  the  societies  who  adopt  it.  I 
have  known  the  amount  thus  gained  to  exceed 
that  actually  oflered  in  prizes.  Wherever  there  is 
any  possibility  of  cottagers  competing,  a  few  classes 
at  least  should  be  reserved  for  them.  Allotment 
gardens  are  now  becoming  an  important  feature 
all  over  the  country,  and  rightly  so.  This  is  a  most 
encouraging  development  amongst  the  labouring 
classes,    and   we   should   encourage   them    by  all 


the  means  in  our  power  to  excel  in  their  produc- 
tions. 

Thincs  to  avoid  in  flower  shows.— One  of 
these  is  the  growing  tendency  of  individuals,  enter- 
prising in  their  way,  of  pushing  the  sale  of  their 
wares  in  a  flower  show.  This  should  not  be 
allowed.  Any  products  having  a  direct  bearing 
upon  horticulture  should  be  encouraged,  but  let 
the  sales  be  stopped.  Some  try  to  push  a  trade 
(and  that  not  in  a  (juiet  manner)  in  things  (|uite 
foreign  to  the  profession — wonderful  inventions, 
according  to  themselves,  but  often  the  product  of 
quacks.  These  may  well  be  kept  entirely  out  of 
flower  shows  ;  it  lowers  the  standard  of  the  sur- 
roundings to  be  associated  with  them.  Again, 
there  is  often  an  excess  in  the  refreshment  depart- 
ment. To  have  a  miniature  public-house,  or  the 
noise,  etc.,  of  the  tap-room  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  It  has  no  affinity  with  flower  shows. 
Unsightly  things,  as  empty  packages,  &c.,  should 
always  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  the  less  one  sees 
of  staging  the  better  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  plants.  J.  H. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1061. 

LEPTOSYXE  MARITIMA. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
AMO>ic;  the  multitude  of  annuals  and  perennials 
that  have  come  to  us  from  the  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  none  handsomer  in  its  way  than 
the  plant  figured  to-day.  Its  bold  and  beauti- 
fully-formed flowers,  their  rich,  clear  colour  and 
elegant  foliage,  combined  with  the  dwarf  and 
compact  gro\vth,  render  it  a  most  desirable 
plant,  even  to  those  who  pay  attention  to  only 
the  most  select  open-air  flowers.  It  is  not 
much  known  yet,  as  it  is  a  comparatively  recent 
introduction,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  even  in 
some  of  the  best  seed  catalogues.  The  first 
published  account  of  it  in  The  Garden  is  what 
I  wrote  about  it  in  1880,  and  in  that  year  seeds 
of  it  were  first  oflfered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ipswich,  who  stated  that  "  it  is  certain 
to  prove  a  splendid  addition  to  our  already  ex- 
tensive list  of  ornamental  composites."  This 
prediction  has  proved  correct,  and  in  course  of 
time  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  popular  plant, 
and  who  can  say  that  from  it  we  may  not  by 
selection  derive  a  race  of  beautiful  varieties,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Marigolds  from  the  same  region? 
It  is  no  doubt  in  its  native  country  a  true 
perennial,  but,  since  it  is  not  hardy,  we  must 
be  content  to  treat  it  as  a  half-hardy  annual 
raising  seedlings  each  spring.  It  is  a  much- 
branched,  dense-growing  plant,  about  2  feet 
high  (taller  in  rich  soils),  with  much-divided, 
fleshy  foliage.  The  seeds  should  be  raised 
under  glass  without  bottom  heat,  and  the  seed- 
lings grown  on  vigorously  and  planted  out  in  an 
open  warm  spot  in  May.  By  July  it  will  be  in 
full  flower  and  continue  in  bloom  for  weeks— 
a  sliowy  border  flower  and  most  useful  for 
cutting  from.  In  the  mildest  counties  it  would 
probably  be  saved  during  the  winter  and  so 
prove  perennial.  It  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  there  are  two  Leptosyne  maritima  in  the 
field  —the  true  plant  (which  is  figured),  and  a 
spurious  plant  sold  under  the  same  name,  which 
is  really  quite  another  plant  by  name — Aga- 
rista  (or  Leptosyne)  calliopsidea,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of 
Leptosyne  by  being  covered  with  long  hairs. 
It  is  also  well  to  mention  that  what  is  known 
as   Leptosyne   maritima  gigantea  is  only   the 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  A.  Shrimpton  in 
Messrs.  Sutton's  nursery  at  Reading.  Lithographed 
aud  printed  by  Guillaume  Severej-ns. 
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typical  plant,  the  larger  flowers  being  perhaps 
due  to  cultivation. 

The  other  Leptosyne  in  cultivation  is 
L.  Douglasi,  also  from  California.  This  is  a 
dwarfer  plant  with  flowers  like  those  of  Coreop- 
sis ;  indeed,  its  synonym  is  Coreopsis  maritima. 
It  is  a  true  annual  and  must  be  treated  as  half- 
hardy  ;  it  is  a  desirable  plant  and  not  much 
tnown,  being  of  recent  introduction.  The 
X.  maritima  is  the  plant  to  give  attention  to, 
and  if  a  garden  is  large  enough,  a  mass  several 
feet  across  should  be  grown  of  it,  and  as 
it  need  not  be  planted  out  till  May,  it  would  do 
well  to  grow  in  a  Narcissus  bed  if  the  bulbs  are 
not  too  thickly  planted.  A  little  rich  soil  can 
\>e  added  when  the  Leptosynes  are  planted,  and 
they  would  do  no  harm  to  the  Narcissi. 

W.    GOLDRING. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Peas. — Nothing  will  be  gained  by  making  any 
further  sowings  of  second  early  Peas,  as  those  va- 
rieties generally  used  for  the  main  crop  will  suc- 
ceed excellently  from  this  time  on  any  soil, 
whether  heavy,  light,  or  medium,  and  as  there 
should  no  longer  be  any  fear  of  the  seed  rotting 
in  the  ground,  still  thinner  sowing  than  I  advised 
■earlier  will  now  be  advisable,  especially  on 
light  and  easily  exhausted  soils.  With  sticks 
inexpensive  and  room  plentiful,  I  prefer  growing 
tall  varieties  for  the  main  crop,  as  most  of  these 
will  have  a  far  greater  length  of  bearing  haulm 
than  is  possible  with  those  of  less  height,  and  the 
pods  will  be  just  as  thickly  placed  on  the  plants. 
Sowing  as  I  do  here  at  wide  intervals  and  in  rows 
running  north  and  south,  and  cropping  the 
ground  between  with  Potatoes,  no  harm  is  done 
by  growing  tall  varieties,  as  the  shade  they  give 
is  not  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  growth  or 
ripening  of  the  Potato  crop,  while  the  Peas  them- 
selves get  the  advantage  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  full  light.  I  hold  that  the  common  prac- 
tice of  sowing  Peas  row  after  row  on  the  same 
plot,  and  at  distances  apart  corresponding  only 
to  the  height  of  the  varieties  used  is  wrong,  as  it 
does  not  give  the  plants  a  fair  chance  of  doing 
their  best,  while  in  the  case  of  an  attack  of  mil- 
dew setting  in  on  any  one  row,  it  is  carried 
quickly  throughout  the  plot.  Those  who  believe 
the  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra  to  be  the  best  of  all  Peas 
may  safely  sow  this  now,  as  it  is  equally  useful 
for  the  main  as  it  is  for  the  later  crop,  and  when 
the  excellent  quality  and  enormous  cropping 
powers  of  this  Pea  are  considered,  one  cannot 
wonder  at  the  predilection  many  have  for  it. 
Other  good  Peas  which  I  can  safely  recommend 
ior  sowing  now  are  Champion  of  England,  Pro- 
digy, Telephone,  and  Main  Crop.  These  all  do 
■well  on  the  light  soil  of  this  garden,  the  last 
slso  being  fitted  for  small  gardens  where  tall 
growers  are  not  satisfactory,  as  it  scarcely  reaches 
4  feet  in  height,  but  is  tall  enough  to  be  a  fairly 
continuous  cropper. 

Staking  Peas. — Early  staking  undoubtedly 
helps  the  plants  in  many  ways.  The  sticks  break 
the  force  of  high  winds  and  help  to  prevent  at- 
tacks from  birds,  especially  partridges  and  wood- 
pigeons,  which  often  do  great  damage  to  the 
joung  plants  when  left  unstaked  long  after  they 
are  up.  Previous  to  staking,  a  little  ridge  of 
soil  should  be  drawn  up  on  each  side,  but  not 
•close  to  the  rows,  as  this  will  help  to  retain  any 
rain  that  may  fall  or  any  artificially  applied 
water.  The  object  in  drawing  the  soil  to  the  rows 
in  this  way  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  we  find  it 
drawn  right  up  to  the  plants,  so  that  they  stand 
out  at  the  apex  of  a  single  ridge  instead  of  being, 
as  they  should  be,  in  a  channel  or  depression 
between  two  ridges.  In  spite  of  the  many  hints 
that  have  been  given  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Peas  should  be  staked  we  still 
frequently  see  the  sticks  set  so  that  the  tops  meet. 


and  by  the  time  the  plants  reach  their  full  height 
they  are  choked  into  a  tangled  mass.  If  the  sticks 
are  set  wider  apart  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
the  plants  have  room  to  branch  out  and  spread  in 
a  natural  manner,  which  will  greatly  enhance 
their  bearing  qualities.  Another  common  fault  is 
being  too  sparing  in  the  use  of  sticks  ;  there  is  no 
economy  in  saving  a  few  faggots  and  letting  the 
Peas  fall  through  on  either  side  the  row.  All 
Pea  sticks  should  have  an  ample  quantity  of 
brushwood  on  them,  and  be  long  enough  to  reach 
1  foot  or  2  feet  above  the  advertised  height  of  the 
variety  being  staked  ;  finally,  finish  off  the  work 
by  sticking  between  the  larger  stakes  short  pieces 
of  the  light  brushwood  trimmed  from  the  tops 
when  being  prepared,  as  these  will  assist  the  young 
plants  in  their  first  efforts  to  climb  and  until  they 
reach  the  brushwood  higher  up. 

Cauliflowers. — I  advised  some  time  ago  that 
a  portion  of  the  autumn  sown  Cauliflowers  should 
be  planted  on  a  sheltered  and  sunny  border  at  the 
first  favourable  opportunity,  and  there  should  now 
be  no  delay  in  getting  out  the  remainder,  as  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  next  to  early  sowing  in 
autumn  late  spring  planting  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  "  buttoning"  which  frequently  occurs, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  crop.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  unavoidable  cramping  of  the 
roots  in  the  limited  space  generally  given  to  these 
plants,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  frames, 
will  lead  to  the  early  formation  of  a  puny  curd,  and 
such  cramping  is  worse  for  the  plants  than  any 
frost  that  occurs  after  the  middle  of  March  in 
any  but  the  most  exceptional  seasons  would  be. 
Mine  were  nearly  all  planted  out  on  March  1 1. 
They  have  now  got  well  over  the  removal  and  are 
growing  nicely,  though  they  have  had  11°  of  frost 
on  them,  this  doing  no  apparent  harm.  All  protec- 
tion has  been  taken  away,  and  the  soil  is  being 
trodden  round  the  plants,  after  which  the  hoe  will 
be  run  throught  the  plot,  and  a  mulch  of  short 
manure  given.  This  will  be  all  the  attention 
they  will  require  till  cutting  time  arrives,  for 
heavy  rains  have  fallen  since  planting,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  mulch,  no  watering  will  be  needed 
unless  the  weather  becomes  abnormally  dry. 
Some  of  the  reserve  plants  should  be  planted  out 
on  the  open  quarters,  as  these  will  form  a  good 
succession  and  keep  the  supply  up  until  the  plants 
raised  under  glass  early  in  the  year  are  fit. 

Rhubarb.  — Where  the  stock  of  Rhubarb  is  not 
satisfactory  and  planting  crowns  are  not  available, 
good  results  may  be  had  from  seed  sown  now  in  a 
box  or  boxes  of  light  and  rich  soil  which  should 
be  placed  for  the  time  on  a  gentle  hot  bed  where 
the  seeds  will  soon  germinate,  and  the  young 
plants  may  be  put  out  when  ready  in  May  or 
June  at  18  inches  apart  in  rich  soil.  Though 
seed  that  has  been  saved  separately  from  the  best 
varieties  is  offered  by  seedsmen,  a  mixed  strain 
will  probably  result  from  any  such,  however  care- 
fully saved,  but  as  growth  develops,  the  best  plants 
can  be  selected  and  marked  for  planting  on  the 
permanent  plot  in  spring ;  in  selecting  such,  the 
three  points  to  consider  are  quick  development, 
substance,  and  colour,  but  as  the  young  plants 
will  scarcely  show  their  true  character  during 
their  first  year  from  the  seed,  only  those  which 
are  positively  worthless  should  be  destroyed.  Seed 
may  also  be  sown  in  the  open,  but  size  is  gained 
by  sowing  in  heat,  provided  the  young  plants  are 
carefully  handled  when  planting.  Old  stools  will 
derive  considerable  benefit  from  a  good  mulching 
of  short  manure,  before  giving  which  the  plot 
should  be  pointed  over  with  a  garden  fork.  In 
pulling  for  use  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
crowns  are  greatly  weakened  by  the  loss  of  too 
many  leaves,  so,  to  keep  the  plants  strong,  a  fair 
proportion  of  leaves  must  be  allowed  to  develop 
and  ripen. 

Forced  vegetables. — The  season  has  so  far 
been  kind,  and  the  growth  made  by  Potatoes, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  and  the  like  under  glass  has 
been  good,  for  all  are  growing  fast  without  being 
in  any  way  drawn.  Where  advantage  has  not 
been  taken  of  the  warm  and  heavy  showers  we 
have  had,  to  save  artificial  watering  by  removing 
the  lights  when  possible,  such   things  will  now 


require  a  good  supply  of  water.     Potatoes  espe- 
cially are  often  allowed  to  get  too  dry  under  glass 
from  the  mistaken  notion  that  extra  earliness  is 
induced  by  dryness  at  the  root.     Not  only  is  this 
wrong,  but  the  crop   is  very  much   reduced   in 
weight  and   quality  under  such  treatment.     The 
early  crop  of   Tarnips,  too,  is  easily  spoiled  by 
any  neglect  in   the  matter  of  watering,  as   the 
roots  get  strong  and  woolly.     Another  source  of 
danger  with  these  is  letting  them  remain   too 
thickly  on  the  beds.     One  well-developed  root  is 
worth  many  small  ones,  and  non-bulbing  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  crowding.     Lettuces  may  re- 
main somewhat  thicker  than  is  recommended  for 
the  outdoor  crop,  but  even  these  must  have  room 
to  develop,  and  the  advantage  of  growing  those 
varieties  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  which  commence  to 
heart  in  quickly  and  which  form  but  few  spread- 
ing  leaves   will   soon   be   apparent.     Ventilation 
should  be  freely  given  to  all  such  things  as  the 
above,  and  any  necessary  covering  to  the  frames 
must  be  put  on  at  the  latest  and  taken  off  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
full  daylight.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Peach  houses. — The  shoots  in  the  earliest  of 
these  must  be  kept  tied  in,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  light.  Do  not 
attempt  to  retain  more  wood  than  is  required  for 
furnishing  the  trellis  next  season,  as  any  over- 
crowding would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
wood  from  ripening  thoroughly,  the  result  being 
a  failure.  Where  the  trees  are  trained  too  closely 
to  the  glass,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
syringe  to  play  on  the  leaves,  and  this  is  often  the 
cause  of  red  spider  and  other  insects  attacking 
them.  Strawberries  or  French  Beans  grown  in 
such  houses  also  encourage  these  troublesome 
pests.  Should  there  be  the  least  signs  of  them 
making  their  appearance,  remove  the  plants  at 
once  if  possible  to  other  quarters  and  give  the 
tress  a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine, 
thoroughly  wetting  every  part  of  the  foliage, 
taking  care  to  use  a  fine  spray  in  so  doing,  that 
neither  fruit  nor  foliage  may  be  injured.  Succes- 
sion houses  will  need  attention  according  to  their 
state  of  growth.  In  all  cases  see  that  the  borders 
are  in  a  proper  condition  as  regards  moisture,  for 
any  deficiency  in  this  respect  would  cause  a  check 
to  the  trees.  Late  houses,  or  those  in  which 
no  fire  heat  is  afforded  will  need  disbudding,  if 
this  has  not  been  already  done,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  in  such  work,  particularly  with  young 
trees.  The  syringe  should  be  freely  used  on  fine 
days  to  keep  down  green  fly,  close  the  house  as 
early  in  the  afternoon  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
will  permit,  that  a  growing  temperature  may  be 
maintained  through  the  night. 

Jigs. — Trees  in  active  growth  will  now  require 
more  water,  and  those  carrying  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  will  need  special  care.  The  water  used 
should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house,  or  in  the  event  of  cool  houses  a  little 
warmer,  as  cold  water  would  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  Trees  in 
pots  in  the  earliest  houses  should  be  liberally 
treated  to  manure  water  every  other  tima  water- 
ing is  needed.  The  foliage  must  be  kept  clean 
with  the  syringe.  In  the  case  of  bush  trees,  stop 
and  tie  out  as  they  require  it,  while  with  those 
trained  either  on  walls  or  under  the  roof  glass,  the 
young  growths  should  be  so  regulated  that  they 
may  not  interfere  with  each  other.  Where  large 
fruits  are  required,  thinning  must  be  resorted  to 
in  time,  and  any  over-luxuriant  shoots  that  are 
not  needed  should  be  removed.  If  more  wood  is 
wanted  to  fill  the  space,  the  shoots  ought  to  be 
stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  as  strong 
sappy  wood  is  of  no  use  for  fruiting. 

Vines. — Those  in  pots  having  finished  ripening 
their  fruit,  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  struc- 
ture, that  the  space  they  occupy  may  be  utilised 
for  other  purposes.  Grapes  just  colouring  should 
be  afforded  as  much  air  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
will  permit,  taking  care  that  cold  draughts  are 
avoided.     Where  the  foliage  is  thin  so  as  not  to 
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shade  the  branches  from  bright  sunshine,  a  little 
limewash  may  be  rubbed  over  the  glass  to  prevent 
the  berries  scalding.  In  the  case  of  Madrestield 
Court,  which  is  apt  to  crack  if  there  is  too  much 
moisture  in  the  house,  a  free  circulation  of  air 
must  be  maintained  both  day  and  night.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  and  sunless,  fire  heat  must  be 
applied  to  keep  up  the  neces.sary  temperature. 
Avoid  any  fluctuations  by  admitting  more  air  on 
bright  days,  reducing  it  ^.henever  inclement 
or  cold.  Water,  too,  must  be  judicious-ly  given, 
and  whenever  it  is  necessary  choose  a  tine  morn- 
ing for  doing  so,  that  the  extra  moisture  may  be 
dried  up  before  nightfall.  Muscats  that  are  in 
bloom  in  such  changeable  weather  as  we  have 
been  experiencing  of  late  must  be  closely  watched, 
that  the  temperature  does  not  fluctuate  very 
much,  or  the  flowers  will  not  set  freely.  Late 
Vines  will  now  be  pushing,  and  as  the  tempera- 
tare  during  the  day  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
often  very  warm,  air  should  be  admitted  freely 
that  growth  may  not  be  unduly  excited,  as  the 
young  shoots,  being  more  tender,  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  mildew.  To  guard  against  this  a  little 
fire  heat  should  be  applied  at  night  to  maintain  a 
genial  warmth  in  the  house,  as  a  low,  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  trouble- 
some pest. 

Melons. — Fruit  of  these  in  the  first  house  will 
by  this  have  nearly  finished  swelling.  Plants, 
particularly  those  in  pots,  carrying  heavy  crops 
will  need  close  watching,  for  they  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  ;  at  the  same 
time  overwatering  causes  the  fruit  to  crack,  there- 
fore this  must  be  guarded  against.  Should  the 
weather  be  very  bright,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle 
a  little  lime-wash  with  a  syringe  over  the  glass  to 
prevent  too  quick  evaporation.  IJo  not  allow 
the  fruit  to  be  exposed  to  the  bright  sunshine,  as 
this  is  apt  to  cause  it  to  scald.  Houses  in  which 
fruit  is  swelling  should  be  kept  moist  by  damping 
down  the  paths,  walls,  &c.,  but  avoid  syringing  as 
much  as  possible,  as  this  causes  the  foliage  to  be 
more  sappy.  Stop  all  laterals  at  the  second  joint 
beyond  the  fruit  and  remove  entirely  those  shoots 
that  are  not  req.uired,  to  prevent  overcrowding  of 
the  foliage.  Young  plants  must  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  now 
in  maintaining  the  requisite  amount  of  heat,  the 
chief  thing  to  guard  against  is  keeping  the  houses 
too  close,  for  with  a  high  temperature  and  close 
atmosphere  the  plants  do  not  make  that  robust 
growth  so  desirable  in  their  early  stages,  and  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  fine  fruit. 
Make  another  sowing  so  as  to  have  plants  ready 
by  the  time  the  fruit  in  the  first  house  is  ripe. 
Those  growing  on  hotbeds  or  in  pits  heated  with 
fermenting  material  should  have  a  lining  of  fresh 
stable  litter  put  round  to  keep  the  heat  from  de- 
clining and  to  maintain  the  requisite  amount  of 
warmth  at  night.  In  such  structures  much  less 
water  is  needed,  there  being  no  heated  pipes  to 
extract  the  moisture.  Any  plants  in  bloom  in 
these  places  should  be  ventilated  early  in  the 
morning  to  dry  the  pollen,  otherwise  the  fruit  will 
not  set. 

Pines. — Maintain  a  growing  temperature  in 
the  houses  in  the  case  of  suckers  and  Pines 
swelling  up  their  fruit.  Damp  down  the  walls 
and  paths  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  at  closing 
time  tee  that  all  exposed  surfaces  are  moistened. 
Water  at  the  roots  will  be  more  frequently  needed, 
particularly  with  those  swelling  up  their  fruit. 
Any  that  are  ripe  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  fresh 
for  some  time  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  struc- 
ture, such  as  a  dry  shed  or  north  house,  and  no 
more  water  given  than  is  actually  needed  to  keep 
them  plump. 

St*  AwisERRiEs. — With  the  increase  of  sunshine, 
plants  in  pots  dry  very  rapidly,  and  those  stand- 
ing on  shelves  should  have  turves  or  some  such 
"like  material  placed  under  them  to  hold  the  mois- 
ture. Where  the  shelves  are  made  of  slate  and  '2 
inches  or  ,'5  inches  of  decayed  manure  can  be 
placed  on  them,  the  roots  will  get  through  into 
this  and  find  much  support.  Pots  that  are  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  get  very  hot  in 
the  day  time,  therefore  anything  that  will  prevent 


them  drying  very  rapidly  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  for  on  no  account  should  they  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture.  If  any  red  spider 
makes  its  appearance,  sponge  the  leaves  with 
clean  water  and  use  the  syringe  freely  till  the 
fruit  is  approaching  ripeness;  be  careful,  however, 
in  doing  so  not  to  injure  it  by  the  force  of  the 
water.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


MULCHING   AND   TOP-DRESSING. 

There  are  not  a  few  instances,  I  fear,  where 
from  lack  of  thought  or  from  the  want  of  ex- 
perience, many  people  have  very  erroneous 
ideas,  not  only  as  to  what  kind  of  material  is 
most  suitable  for  different  crops  and  the  proper 
season  to  apply  it,  but  so  limited  is  their  know- 
ledge of  the  matter,  that  we  not  unfrequently 
find  them  confu.sed  as  to  the  difierence  between 
mulching  and  top-dressing,  while  no  doubt  there 
are  others  who,  having  never  given  the  subject 
much  thought,  look  upon  them  as  practically 
the  same,  and  consider  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  afl'ord  a  good  dressing  of  manure  to  all  crops 
alike,  and  at  a  season  when  it  is  found  most 
convenient  to  do  such  work.  Such  a  haphazard 
way  of  doing  this  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
always  followed  by  the  best  results  ;  indeed,  it 
may  prove  most  harmful  in  some  cases,  and  the 
jiractice  cannot  be  too  freely  condemned.  For 
the  guidance  of  those  whnm  it  may  interest  I 
will  briefly  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  when  the  work  is  carried  out  in  a 
methodical  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
how,  when  misapplied,  mulchings  are  calculated 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.     Taking 

Vegetables 

first.  Turn  to  Asparagus,  as  the  beds  have 
recently  claimed  attention  in  preparing  them 
for  the  coming  season.  Where  this  crop  is 
growing  in  a  shallow  soil  resting  on  gravel  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  frequent  top-dressings 
to  sustain  the  crowns  in  a  strong  condition,  to 
produce  serviceable  grass  from  year  to  year. 
With  tuch  soils  it  is  a  good  practice  to  give  the 
beds  a  dressing  of  decayed  manure  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  autumn.  This,  after  exposure 
during  the  following  months,  will  be  in  a  good 
condition  to  prick  into  the  surface  soil  the  fol- 
lowing February.  This  should  be  followed  with 
a  layer  of  soil  2  inches  or  3  inches  thick,  for  which 
purpose  I  know  nothing  better  than  that  which 
accumulates  in  the  potting  shed,  which  when  the 
rubbish  is  removed  will  form  not  only  a  rich 
rooting  medium,  but,  owing  to  its  varied  com- 
position, it  is  not  likely  to  bake  hard  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  after  rain  at  a  season  when  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  loose  soil  to  allow  the 
grass  to  push  through  freely.  When  the  work 
is  carried  out  on  these  lines  both  mulching  and 
top-dressing  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to 
one  of  the  most  valuable  vegetables  we  have 
when  growing  under  unfavourable  conditions, 
and  are  very  different  from  the  heavy  mulching 
of  manure  which  is  often  applied.  Take  the 
same  vegetable  growing  in  different  soil  and  in 
a  colder  district.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
beds  covered  to  a  great  thickness  with  farmyard 
manure  with  the  supposed  double  purpose  of 
enriching  the  soil  and  protecting  the  crowns 
from  frost  !  Here  a  great  mistake  is  made,  as 
the  plants  are  more  likely  to  suffer  in  a  natur- 
ally cold,  wet  soil,  made  more  so  by  the  addition 
of  a  mass  of  saturated  manure  which  neither  sun 
nor  air  can  penetrate,  than  is  ever  likely  to 
occur  from  frost,  let  it  be  ever  so  severe.  The 
injurious    effects    of     such    tieatment    during 


winter  are  further  increased  by  allowing  the 
dressing  to  remain  later  in  the  season,  often  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  when  on  its  re- 
moval the  soil  will  be  found  cold  and  soddened 
and  in  a  very  different  condition  from  that 
which  has  had  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 
Soil  in  such  a  condition  when  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  drying  winds  and  bright  sunshine  of 
March  becomes  very  hard  and  ungenial  for  the 
grass  to  push  through,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  it  into  a  fine  condition  under  such 
treatment,  while,  owing  to  the  cold  state  of  the 
ground,  growth  is  considerably  retarded,  which 
is  not  desirable  with  this  crop.  This  is  a  form 
of  mulching  which  should  be  avoided,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  often  adopted  with  this 
vegetable.  With  Peas,  mulching  is  very 
beneficial  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  but  the  mistake 
is  often  made  in  not  applying  it  until  the 
ground  has  become  quite  dry.  Certainly  it  may 
be  afforded  then  with  advantage  if  a  copious 
watering  is  given  afterwards,  as  this  would 
wash  the  manurial  properties  down  to  the  roots, 
and  the  strong  material  wUl  assist  in  keeping 
the  soil  in  a  moist  condition.  Where,  however, 
both  labour  and  water  are  scarce,  it  is  better  to 
mulch  such  crops  early  in  the  season  or  imme- 
diately after  rain  ;  if  applied  when  the  soil  is 
parched  and  not  watered  afterwards,  it  is  likely 
to  prevent  to  some  extent  any  rain  that  might 
follow  from  entering  the  soil,  and  thus  do  more 
harm  than  good.     If  we  turn  to 

Fruit, 

we  have  not  far  to  look  before  we  can  find  cases 
where  mulching  is  misapplied,  particularly  with 
Strawberries.  How  often  do  we  find  the  plants 
after  being  exhausted  by  carrying  a  fuU 
crop  of  fruit  left  for  months  before  they  re- 
ceive attention,  very  often  until  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  frozen  to  wheel  manure  on  with  less 
trouble  or  to  find  work  for  men  when  other  jobs 
are  at  a  standstill.  This  dressing  will  often  lie 
for  weeks  in  a  frozen  state,  after  which  very 
little  fertilising  properties  wiU  remain  to  benefit 
the  plants,  and  which  must  either  be  dug 
into  the  ground,  a  bad  practice  with  this 
fruit,  or  wheeled  off  again,  resulting  in  much 
labour  with  little  or  no  good  results.  By 
all  means  mvdch  Strawberry  plantations,  but 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  and  at  a  time  when  rain  may 
be  expected,  so  that  none  of  the  feeding  proper- 
ties are  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  jjlauts  are 
greatly  assisted  with  a  dressing  of  manure  at 
this  season  to  build  up  strong  crowns  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  following  season's  crop.  Placing 
long  strawy  litter  between  the  plants  in  May 
has  the  double  advantage  of  keeping  the  soil 
moist  and  the  fruit  clean,  but  with  the  earliest 
supplies  I  tind  it  retards  the  first  gathering 
considerably,  and  if  earliness  is  a  desideratum  I 
would  advise  that  it  should  not  be  used,  so  that 
the  sun  may  act  directly  on  the  soil  when  its  in- 
fluence will  greatly  assist  the  early  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  particularly  so  if  the  berries  rest  on 
pieces  of  slate  or  tUes.  Newly-planted  fruit  trees 
often  receive  a  mulching  of  manure  directly  after 
planting,  but  this  is  not  to  be  recommended 
in  all  cases,  as,  owing  to  the  consistency  of  the 
material  preventing  after-access  of  air,  the  soil 
is  apt  to  become  unsuited  for  healthy  root 
action.  Bracken  or  any  other  light  material 
of  a  porous  nature  is  much  to  be  preferred  for 
such  a  purpose,  as  this  will  ward  off'  frost 
without  soddening  the  soU.  Fruit  trees  should 
only  be  mulched  with  manure  when  in  a  full 
bearing  condition,  to  assist  in  bringing  the  crop 
to  perfection  ;  applied  at  any  other  time  it  is 
likely  to  produce  strong  growth  and  unfruitful- 
ness.     If  we  turn  to 
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The  Flower  Garden, 
■we  find  that  some  of  the  plauts  are  greatly 
assisted  during  a  season  of  drought  by  giving  a 
surface-dressing  of  leaf-mould  or  spent  Mush- 
room manure,  particularly  such  as  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  Violas,  Calceolarias,  etc.,  while  if  the 
same  treatment  was  attbrded  Pelargoniums, 
there  is  a  danger  of  encouraging  foliage  at  the 
expense  of  bloom.  So  I  could  go  on  enu- 
merating instances  where  mulching  and  top- 
dressing  are  likely  to  prove  beneficial  or  the 
-opposite,  butsufficient  probably  have  been  quoted 
to  show  how  greatly  they  vary  both  in  composi- 
tion and  application,  and  it  is  only  by  a  close 
study  of  the  nature  of  different  soils  and  the 
requirements  of  difTerent  plants  under  certain 
climatic  conditions  that  they  can  be  put  to  the 
proper  use  at  the  right  season. 

Goodwood.  R.  Parker. 


FIELD  POTATOES. 
ALTHorcH    early  and  midseason  Potatoes  fre- 
quently receive  more  than  their  share  of  atten- 
tion when  grown  in   gardens,  those  grown  in 
fields  for  late  autumn  and  winter  supplies  often 
have  to  take  rough-and-ready  treatment,    the 
crop  when  lifted  often  being  far  from  what  it 
might  have  been  had  ordinary  care  been  taken. 
Of  course  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the 
market  gardener,  whom  experience  has  taught 
that  if  the  average  weight  of  tubers  per  acre, 
together  with  the  highest  quality  price  in  the 
market,  is  to  be  secured,  the  ground  must  be 
prepared   in   no   half-hearted  manner,  and  all 
minor   as  well  as  major  details  which  charac- 
terise good  culture  attended  to  from  the  time 
growth  starts  till  the  haulm  has  ripened  off  and 
the  crop  is  tit  for  lifting.     Many  tenant  farmers 
who  complain  of  bad  times  and   of  the  unsatis- 
factory returns  realised  for  the  products  of  the 
land,  exhibit  great  slovenliness  in  Potato  grow- 
ing in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  usually  plant 
a  good  breadth  with  the  intention  of  sending  all 
not  wanted  for  home  consumption  to  market. 
They  are  very  fond  of  talking  about  manuring 
their  Potato  land,  but,  this  done  and  the  tubers 
planted,  the  crop  is  often  practically  left  to  take 
care   of  itself.     One  of   the  commonest  errors 
with  this  class  of  cultivator  is  postponing  the 
preparation  of  the  plot  until  a  week  or  two,  or 
sometimes  even  a  few  days  before  putting  in  the 
seed,  whereas  it  should  be  ploughed  in  autumn 
or  early  winter,  that  frost  and  wind  may  pul- 
verise   it,    several    thorough     workings    from 
February  to  April  being  necessary,  especially  in 
the   case   of   lumpy  soils.     Another  source    of 
meagre  crops  and  a  rapid  spread  of  disease  is 
close  planting,  by  which  one  of  the  chief  aids 
to     a     stout     and     healthy    growth,    viz.,    a 
free  circulation  of  fresh  air,  together  with  the 
ingress  of  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine,  is 
hindered.     On   land  liable  to  be  infested  with 
wireworra  autumn  preparation  is  especially  ad- 
vantageous, as  then  soot  can  be  thickly  applied 
with  every  chance  of  its  being  washed  down  by 
winter   rains  ;  whereas   in   the  event  of  a  dry 
summer  following   its    application  at   planting 
time,  this  best  of  all  wireworm  exterminators 
is  rendered  useless.     Strong  land    also  if  not 
worked  repeatedly  and  well   during  winter,  so 
that  frost  can  act  upon  it,  is  found  in  a  lumpy 
condition   at    planting   time,    large    clods    fre- 
quently falling  on  to  the  tubers,  and  by  crip- 
pling the    new   growth   causing  sad  blanks  or 
weak   patches   of  growth  in  the  rows,  matters 
being  made  worse  at  earthing-up  time.     Newly- 
turned  grass  land  wiU  generally  cjrow  a  good 
weight  cf  Potatoes  to  the  acre,  but  such  a  soil 
is  more  often  than  not  full  of  wireworms,  and 
the  tubers  are  riddled  by  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  quite  unsaleable. 


Many  of  the  most  successful  Potato  growers 
now  condemn  the  practice  of  applying  farm- 
}-ard  manure,  our  summers  being  so  uncertain, 
and  in  the  case  of  strong,  retentive  soils  its  use 
is  more  risky  than  on  light,  warm  soils,  the 
soft,  rank  haulm  in  wet,  sunless  summers  being 
very  susceptible  to  disease.  If  some  fairly 
cheap  and  efficacious  artificial  manure  is  sown 
broadcast  as  soon  as  growth  peeps  through  the 
surface,  and  preferably  in  showery  weather,  the 
young  roots  and  tubers  get  the  full  benefit  of 
it,  a  second  application  being  given  just  before 
earthing  up. 

Cleaning  the  crop  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth  is  of  primary  importance,  yet  how  often 
are  weeds  allowed  considerable  grace  before  the 
hoe  is  brought  into  use  ;  whereas  this  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  discerned, 
whether  weeds  are  visible  or  not.  Where  horse 
hoes  are  used  the  hand  hoe  should  follow,  as 
the  former  cannot  of  course  be  worked  close  up 
to  and  around  the  haulm.  It  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  Chickweed  and  similar  rapid  grow- 
ing weeds  will  smother  and  cripple  the  less 
robust  growing  sorts  of  Potatoes.  Earth- 
ing up  is  often  unduly  postponed,  to  the 
destruction  by  the  plovighshare  of  many  of  the 
best  fibrous  rootlets.  Much  half-heartedness 
is  often  shown  at  lifting  time,  advantage  not 
being  taken  of  fine  dry  weather  and  too  few 
hands  being  employed  ;  consequently  the  tubers 
are  housed  or  clamped  in  a  wet  condition  and 
wholesale  decay  encouraged.  The  haulm  of 
diseased  crops  of  Potatoes  is  sometimes  left  on 
the  field  and  ploughed  in,  a  very  bad  practice 
indeed,  as  if  the  ground  is  recropped  with 
Potatoes  even  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  the 
germs  of  disease  may  stUl  be  lingering  beneath, 
and  the  crop  become  affected  accordingly. 
Better  crops  of  Potatoes  might  often  be  had,  if 
more  attention  were  paid  to  the  seed  during 
winter.  Not  unfrequently  is  this  placed  in  a 
barn  or  outhouse,  covered  thickly  with  straw, 
and  allowed  to  remain  unexamined  till  spring. 
Under  such  treatment  innumerable  sprouts  are 
formed  which  rob  the  tubers  of  much  of  their 
vitality.  The  seed  ought  to  be  examined  at  in- 
tervals and  in  mild  weather  the  covering  re- 
moved, the  sprouts  being  removed  when  quite 
small. 

The  following  are  all  good  field  Potatoes, 
being  ready  for  lifting  in  the  order  named : 
Puritan,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Schoolmaster,  Re- 
nowTi,  and  Gloucester  Kidney,  the  last,  one  of 
the  very  best  keepers  in  existence.  There  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  extra  clean 
samples  at  good  prices  even  in  the  best  of 
Potato  seasons,  but  those  who  know 
good  flavoured  Potato  is,  look  upon 
samples  as  dear  at  any  price. 


what  a 
inferior 
J.  C. 


GOOD  KEEPING  ONIONS. 

"  .1.  C.'s"  excellent  remarks  on  these  (p.  207) 
once  more  raise  the  question  of  the  correlation, 
if  any,  between  times  of  sowing  and  length  of 
keeping.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  growers 
have  leaped  too  readily  to  the  conclusion  that 
autumn-sown  Onions  are  bad  keepers,  spring- 
sown  good.  But  this,  without  due  regard  to 
the  Onions  sown,  the  character  of  the  culture, 
and  the  mode  and  time  of  harvesting  and  stor- 
ing, is  mere  rushing  to  conclusions  on  unsatis- 
factiory  data.  True,  not  a  few  of  our  autumn- 
sown  Onions  have  mostly  kept  badly.  They 
are  bound  to  do  so  in  virtue  of  their  character, 
shape,  and  quality,  which  are  little,  if  at  all, 
modified  by  thtir  time  of  sowing.  Given  a 
soft-fleshed,  loosely  developed,  thick-necked, 
imperfectly  matured  Onion,  it  will  keep  badly 


sow  it  when  you  may.   On  the  other  hand,  choose 
such    firm  -  fleshed,    nicely    formed,    slender- 
necked  Onions  as   James'    Keeping,   Bedford- 
shire Champion,  Veitch's  Main-crop,  or  other 
good    strains   of  Spanish  or  the  Queen  Onion, 
and  they  will  Keep  long  sound  and  solid  sown 
at  any  convenient  season  from  August  to  April. 
The  greatest  improvement  that   looms  in  the 
immediate  future   in  regard  to  Onion  culture 
will  be  the  breaking  down  of  the  purely  arti- 
ficial barriers  which  use  and  wont  have  set  up 
between  the  so-called  winter  and  spring  Onions. 
We  have  no  sure  and  certain    proof   that  the 
former  are  one  iota  hardier  than  the  latter.    On 
the   contrary,  were   the    so-called   winter   and 
spriijg  Onions  all  sown  on  the  same  date,  in  the 
same    soil,    under    the    same    conditions,    the 
smallest  -  necked     Onions     would     prove     the 
hardiest.     This   being   so,  we   may   advance  a 
step  further,  and  suggest  the  wisdom  and  profit- 
ableness of  giving  up  growing  our  Giant  Roccas 
and  Monster  Tripolis   in  favour  of  our  finest 
varieties    of    spring    Onions,     which    are    not 
only  the  best  in   quality  and  for  long  keeping, 
but  the  best  for  resisting  the  severities  of  our 
climate. 

Starting  with  the  fact  thoroughly  tested, 
through  many  years  of  experience,  that  all 
Onions  are  alike  hardy,  everyone  may  sow  his 
favourite  spring  Onions  in  August  and  find 
that  they  will  winter  as  well,  or  better,  than 
the  Tripolis,  Roccas,  or  other  so-called  winter 
sorts.  It  has  also  been  found  that  under  care- 
ful culture  and  accelerated  maturity  the  same 
sorts  of  Onions  sown  in  the  autumn  keep  as  well, 
or  better,  than  when  sown  in  spring.  Then 
there  is  this  great  additional  advantage  in  the 
autumn  or  very  early  spring  sowing  of  Onions. 
Through  sowing  Onions  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary rather  than  in  March,  the  maggot  has 
been  grown  out.  August  sowing  is,  however, 
still  better  and  safer  than  February  sowing  ; 
whereas  the  general  sowing  month  for  Onions — 
March — is  about  the  worst  that  can  be  chosen 
for  the  escape  of  our  crops  from  the  ravages  of 
maggot. 

On  an  average  of  seasons  from  seed  bag  to 
the  three-bladed  state  occupies  a  period  of 
about  six  weeks.  In  this  special  state  the  Onion 
is  abnormally  sensitive  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Onion  fly  (Anthomyza  ceparum).  In  fact,  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  Onions  are  seldom 
attacked  in  any  other  state  than  the  three- 
bladed  condition.  The  female  fly  seldom  lays 
her  eggs  until  the  end  of  April.  Entomologists 
are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  whether  there  is  one 
Onion  fly  or  two — so  much  alike  are  they  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them,  or 
whether  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves,  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  or  the  crown  or  base  of  the 
coming  bulbs.  But  there  is  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  cultivators  and  scientists  as 
to  the  season  of  egg-laying  as  well  as  the  place 
in  which  they  are  laid.  About  six  eggs  are  laid 
on  a  plant.  The  Onions  being  young  or  not  yet 
bulbed,  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  sheath  of  the 
leaf  or  the  neck  of  the  bulb  close  to  the  ground. 
Should  the  bulb  be  formed,  the  eggs  are  placed 
directly  on  its  crown  at  the  base  of  the  third  leaf 
or  blade  of  the  Onion.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
the  eggs  are  hatched  into  maggots,  which  eat 
their  way  into  and  through  the  stem  or  bulblet 
if  formed,  leaving  masses  of  offensive  rottenre  s 
behind  them. 

But  the  point  of  most  moment  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  Onion  maggot  or  fly  is  that  the  eggs 
can  only  be  laid  and  the  maggots  hatched  to 
much  or  any  destructive  purpose  when  the  flies 
swoop  down  on  the  crops  in  their  three-bladed 
state.  In  a  word,  baulk  the  Onion  flies  of  their 
breeding  nests   through   February,    or,    better 
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still,  August  sowing,  and  so  save  our  Onion 
crops  from  the  plague  of  maggots. 

D.  T.  F. 

Cabbage  plants  running  to  seed. — I  do 

not  remember  ever  having  eeen  so  many 
autumn  sown  Cabbage  plants  run  to  .seed  as 
this  year.  I  have  had  at  least  4U  per  cent,  run  to 
feed.  Nor  does  this  arise  from  early  sowing,  as 
the  seed  was  not  sown  till  about  August  S  or  lu. 
Plants  remaining  in  the  seed  beds  are  as  bad  as 
those  planted  out  at  the  end  of  October.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine  assured  me  that  in  many  places  in 
the  adjoining  parish  frcm  liO  to  70  per  cent, 
are  running  to  seed  in  many  cottage  gardens. 
Various  opinions  are  advanced  as  to  the  cause. 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
mdd  weather  is  the  reason,  as  all  sorts  are  more 
or  less  affected.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  experience  of  other  growers  is. — Dorset. 


Flower  Garden. 


A  GLIMPSE   OF  A  CALIFORNIAIT  WILD 
GARDEN. 

The  climate  of  portions  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  near  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  luxuriant  wild  garden  effects.  The 
glimpse  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  is  from  such  a 
garden  upon  our  homestead,  near  Niles,  about 
thirty  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  tree 
trunk  on  the  left  in  the  foreground  is  a  Lemon, 
which  liears  large  crops  every  month  in  the 
year.  At  the  right  hand  is  a  very  large  Paul 
ownia  imperialis,  festooned  nearly  to  its  top  with 
a  specimen  of  the  tinest  native  Clematis  of  the 
Pacific  coast  (C.  ligusticifolia).  This  Clematis 
and  the  well-known  C.  megarrhiza  extend 
themselves  very  fast  in  this  region.  The  back- 
ground is  partly  of  Orange  trees,  partly  of 
Japanese  Maples  and  mixed  .shrubbery.  The 
Amaryllises,  now  naturalised  in  several  parts  of 
the  garden,  increase  rapidly  from  the  bulblets 
which  fall  to  the  ground,  and  usually  stand 
much  more  closely  than  in  the  corner  photo- 
graphed. It  is  easy  to  cut  several  hundred 
tiower-stems  any  day  when  in  season  (about 
two  months). 

This  part  of  the  ground  was  formerly  a  nur- 
sery, and  is  particularly  well  sheltered  on  the 
north  and  west,  whence  nearly  all  our  winds 
come,  by  high  Monterey  Cypress  barriers. 
After  some  desultory  tree,  shrub  and  Vine 
planting  here  the  soil  was  left  wholly  uncul- 
tivated, excepting,  of  course,  the  destroying  of 
weeds,  and  for  many  years  it  has  been  taking 
on  a  wild  garden  aspect  and  very  few  weeds  now 
grow  there.  Of  the  original  trees  and  shrubs 
are  left,  besides  those  previously  named,  an 
Algaroba  (Prosopis  julitlora),  an  Edwardsia 
MacNabiana,  a  Ficus  elastica,  some  ]\Iagnolias, 
Camellias,  Bamboos,  Hakeas,  and  other  shrubs. 
As  for  flowers,  it  would  be  hard  to  list  all  which 
are  at  home  here — annual,  biennial  and  peren- 
nial. They  have  a  way  of  seeming  lost  for  a 
while  and  then  turning  up  unexpectedly  in  some 
new  comer.  A  choice  strain  of  white  Cam- 
panula Media,  which  we  had  forgotten  for  years, 
suddenly  bloomed  again  by  the  Cypress  hedf^e 
not  many  months  ago.  Stray  bulos  such  as 
Daflodils  and  herbaceous  plants  such  as  the 
T'rilliums  are  jierfectly  at  home  here.  One  often 
tiuds  seedling  Olive  trees,  which  probably  grow 
from  seed.s  dropptd  by  the  birds,  as  a  wild 
Picholine  Olive  tree  .stands  in  the  adjacent 
orchard.  Peach,  Apricot,  Cherry,  Apple,  Lo- 
quat,  Grevillea  robusta  and  other  species  of  trees 


often   come  up  in   the   garden  from   self-sown    pretty  hardy,  are  much  affected  by  climate,  as  I 
seeds.     All  the  hardy  and  half-hardy  and  many   have  several  times  seen  Comte  de  Brazza  flowering 


of  the  tender  annuals  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  growing  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds 
come  up  in  little  colonies  after  the  early  rains 
wherever  they  have  an  opportunity.  Here, 
again,  the  birds  interfere  and  greatly  reduce  the 
surjilus.  The  first  Daflodils  (Ard-Righ)  were 
in  bloom  by  January  10.  On  January  30 
280  dozen  Daflodils  were  picked  in  the  garden. 


most  profusely  in  September  in  the  open  border 
at  Gunton,  and  in  soil  similar  to  that  of  my  own 
Violet  border.  Where  it  does  well.  Comte  de 
Brazza  is  a  great  acfiuisition. — J.  C,  yewarlc. 


EREMURI. 

I  AM  now  told  from  America  than  an  Eremurus 

and  while  I  write  (February  1)  it  is  evident  that '  should  be  plarited  1  foot  deep  from  the  surface 
a  much  greater  number  wdl  be  fully  out  bv    "^  the  soil  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  way  of  success. 


to-morrow. 

Niles,  Calif urnia. 


Chakle.s  H.  Shinx. 


Ornithogalum  arabicum. — Some  two  years 
ago  a  discussion  arose  in  the  columns  of  The 
Garden  anent  this  hardy  bulb,  many  complaining 
of  its  shyness   of  flowering,  some  considering  it 


and  this  seems  to  me  to  involve  considerations 
which  had  not  been  thought  of  before.  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  of  Reading,  who  has  given  great 
attention  to  this  plant  and  who  is  very  fond  of 
it,  is  rather  afraid  that,  however  well  this 
method  may  succeed  in  America,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain   to  do  so  here,  because  he  thinks  that 


most  difficult  to  bloom  at'  all  satisfactorily.  "At  ^^^  influence  of  the  sun  will  not  be  sufliciently 
that  time  I  pointed  out  how  well  it  bloomed  in  a  fflt  a*  such  a  great  depth,  and  the  process  of 
garden  in  North  Hants  on  a  dry,  hot  soil.  About  ripening  will  in  consequence  be  impeded. 
that  time  I  purchased  several  hundred  bulbs,  Mr.  Watson,  when  he  was  talking  to  me  lately 
planting  them  in  varied  soils  and  different  posi-    in  Kew  Gardens,  also  expressed  himself  to  much 

the  same  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Irving 
said  that  from  0  inches 
to  9  inches  is  a  depth 
at  which  an  Eremurus 
has  been  generally 
planted  by  him,  and  it 
has  done  well.  There 
is  not  much  disparity 
between  9  inches  and 
12  inches,  so  the  ques- 
tion may  be  said  to  b& 
fuh  i'ldii-e  at  present,  and 
careful  experiment  in 
difl'erent  places  can 
alone  settle  the  result. 
I  can  well  believe,  how- 
ever, that  difl'erent  lo- 
calities will  tell  difl'erent 
tales,  and  that  while  in 
some  parts  of  England  a 
depth  of  12  inches  would 
say  good-bye  to  the  sun 
altogether,  in  others, 
such  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  reverse  would 
be  the  case.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  and 
surprised  by  the  letter 
of  "J.  C.  L."  in  your 
impression  of  the  21st 
ult. ,  and  the  first  thing 
that  occurred  to  my 
mind  on  reading  it 
tions.  Last  year  they  bloomed  but  Uttle.  I  have  I  was  what  an  illustration  may  be  found  here 
this  year  a  glorious  display  of  flowers  on  some  of  i  of  the  compensations  which  abound  in  the 
the  patches,  more  especially  on  those  bulbs  that  |  world  '.  How  often  I  have  been  really  sorry  for 
areplantedabove  therootsof  aTea  Rose  under  a  |njy  frig^,!  «  j  q  l."  when  he  seemed  to  be 
south  wall,  thus  showing  that  a  dry  warm  soil  |  labouring    under    great   disadvantages    in   his 


m'- 


Thi' 


Ijtli (idu una  Lily  {Aniaryllts  Beliadonna)  naturalised  in  a  Californian 
.larilcn.  Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.   Charles   Shinn,  California. 


is  necessary  to  its  successful  blooming,  .as  in  this 
position  for  many  weeks  last  summer  it  must  have 
been  very  dry.  A  clump  of  Sternbergia  lutea 
blooms  most  satisfactorily  in  the  same  position 
and  adjoining    the    above.     Both   are   desirable 


garden.  I  know  his  great  fondness  for  flowers, 
his  knowledge  of  them  and  his  devotion  to  their 
wants,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
plaintive   lamentations    about   the    intractable 


bulbs  in  the  garden,  and  should  be  grown  by  all  \  nature  of  his  soil  have  been  quite  touching  to- 


lovers  of  hardy  flowers. — Dorset. 

■Violet  Comte  de  Brazza.— Grand  as  this 
double  white  Violet  is  when  seen  in  its  best  form,  it 
is  not  every  soil  and  locality  that  it  is  at  home  in. 
After  trying  it  in  this  garden  for  five  or  si.\  years 
I  have  now  discarded  it.  It  grew  fairly  well 
during  the  summer  months,  but  never  flowered 
till  March,  and  then  badly.  I  also  found  it  very 
tender,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  soon  feeling  the 
effects  of  a  few  strong  winds,  and  turning  brown. 
I  used  to  value  what  blooms  I  had,  as  they  pro- 
duced a  very  pretty  elfect  when  mixed  in  bunches 


listen  to.  "There  is  no  good  at  all  in  your 
sending  Iris  Douglasi  to  me  ;  I  cjn  do  nothing, 
with  it.  You  do  not  know  how  cold  my  soil 
is."  This  and  such-like  utterances  I  have 
heard  from  his  lips,  and  they  have  sometimes 
made  me  feel  that  horticulturally  I  have  more 
than  my  proper  share  of  advantages  in  my 
walled-in  parallelogram  in  Ryde,  and  that  my 
friend  is,  from  some  cause  or  another,  very  un- 
fairly treated  in  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which    he    is   labouring;    when,    lo    and    be- 


with  Marie  Louise  or  the  Neapolitan  :  in  fact  this  hold,  he  unexpectedly  tells  us  that  one  of 
is,  I  think,  how  white  Violets  should  always  be  '  the  princes  among  flowers  is  quite  at  home 
used.      Violets,    though    generally    regarded    as    in      his     hands,     and     that     it     prospers     in 
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a  way  which  could  not  have  been  suspected  at 
all.  There  is  compensation  here  surely  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  and  it  shows  how  very 
often  a  garden  which  rejects  this  or  that  plant 
welcomes  another  which  perhaps  is  superior  to 
it.  For  certain  is  it  from  what  "  J.  C.  L."  says 
that  Eremuri  are  unmistakably  happy  when 
placed  under  his  care,  for  there  can  be  no  greater 
evidence,  I  should  think,  of  a  plant's  being  con- 
tent— aye,  more  than  that,  of  its  being  radi- 
antly happy,  than  when  it  surrounds  itself  with  a 
progeny  of  self-sown  seedlings  which  come  up 
all  about  it  on  every  side,  and  it  has  a  large 
family  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  its  fame,  but 
this  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  "J.  C.  L.'s" 
garden,  and  has  never  once  happened  in  my 
garden,  where  Eremuri  have  been  grown  for 
years  and  only  on  occasion  have  done  well. 
There  is  a  great  gap  in  this  matter  between 
absolute  success  and  what  is  only  partial  and 
qualified,  and  the  balance  is  in  favour  of 
"J.  C.  L.'s"  plants,  and  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken — which,  of  course,  I  may  be — there  is 
internal  evidence  in  his  letter  to  show  why  he 
has  done  so  well  with  Eremuri  in  his  part  of 
the  world,  and  why  I  have  not  done  so  well 
with  them  in  a  region  which,  prior  to  experi- 
ence, would  have  been  called  more  favourable 
than  his.  1  have  puzzled  my  brains  over  this 
Eremurus  question  for  a  long  time,  and  for  the 
sake  of  growing  the  plant  well  I  have  been 
very  anxious  to  find  out  why,  as  Mr.  Goldring 
hia  told  us,  it  prospers  so  much  in  some  places 
and  fails  in  others.  We  live  in  a  world  where 
cause  and  eflfect  are  still  taken  into  account, 
and  there  must  be  some  reason  or  reasons  why 
such  a  grand  display  of  blossom  may  be  calcu- 
lated on  year  by  year  at  Great  Shelford  and 
with  "J.  C.  L  ,"  while  others  miss  a  like 
reward  for  their  trouble.  One  might  have 
fancied  that  soil  would  account  for  a  good  deal, 
and  that  a  dividing  line  might  possibly  be 
drawn  as  this  or  that  qualification  prevailed 
with  regard  to  it.  Professor  Foster,  in  a  letter 
which  he  was  good  enough  to  send  me  a  day  or 
two  ago,  made  a  suggestion  to  the  efi'ect  that 
'perhaps  he  was  indebted  to  his  chalky  loam  for 
the  vigour  which  his  Eremuri  display.  His 
words,  which  1  think  1  may  quote  for  the  good  of 
others,  run  as  follows  :  "  As  to  Eremuri,  I 
take  it  soil  must  play  some  part — possibly  they 
like  my  chalky  loam — but  what  I  am  sure  of  is 
that  they  are  suited  by  my  garden  being  dry  in 
summer,  in  autumn,  and  early  winter.  This 
encourages  the  tubers  to  ripen  and  keeps  them 
from  rotting  in  winter.  I  fancymany  lose  them 
by  being  too  damp  in  winter."  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  secret  of  success  in  any 
consideration  about  chalk  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  splendid  plants  seem  quite  indifferent 
to  its  presence  or  absence  in  other  places.  1 
was  told  yesterday  at  Kew  that  they  do 
exceedingly  well  in  the  gardens  of  Belvoir 
Castle,  and  that  they  are  grown  there  in 
peat  !  There  is  a  fine  promise  this  year 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  themselves,  and  the 
Eremuri  are  flourishing  in  a  large  border 
which  is  dedicated  to  Bamboos,  and  which  is 
kept  rather  moist.  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  told  me 
some  time  ago  that  they  affect  loam  and  manure. 
They  certainly  do  not  seem  averse  to  ordinary 
loam,  and  if  one  thing  is  put  over  against  an- 
other, I  should  say  that  these  plants  are,  more 
than  many  others  that  might  be  named,  exces- 
sively indifferent  to  any  consideration  of  soil  at 
all.  Mr.  Prichard  has  taken  note  of  that 
(see  p.  ICS),  and  he  records  the  fact  that 
with  him  they  are  quite  at  home  in  "moist 
alluvial  soil.'  "  J.  C.  L."  says  that  they  love 
"the  northern  slope  of  the  ragstone  hills." 
So  that  1  think  it  is  impossible  to  lay  very  much 


stress  on  consideration  of  soil  in  this  matter. 
What  I  venture  to  think  has  to  do  with  it  is 
the  following,  which  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

1  have  now  in  my  mind  not  a  few  places 
where  these  plants  do  well  and  others  where 
they  do  badly,  and  I  find  one  characteristic 
belonging  to  the  former  without  any  exception 
being  made.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  rule 
Eremuri  prosper  most  where  the  soil  is  hot  and 
dry  in  summer  and  autumn  and  early  winter,  as 
Professor  Foster  has  described  it  to  be  with 
him,  but  where  also,  it  can  be  added,  that  as  soon 
as  this  state  of  things  has  passed  away  it  rapidly 
cools  down  and  does  not  become  hot  again  by 
fits  and  starts.  I  refer  to  a  sort  of  place  where 
summer  is  summer  and  winter  is  winter,  and  1 
think  the  very  worst  possible  locality  for  an 
Eremurus  is  that  where  the  seasons  seem  al- 
most to  run  into  each  other,  and  overlap  each 
other  in  a  very  confusing  manner.  A  naturally 
cold  soil  is  In  England  a  good  one  for  an  Ere- 
murus, provided  of  course  that  it  does  really 
get  baked  in  summer  and  is  dry  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time.  It  is  better  than  another  which  is 
very  retentive  of  warmth  and  which  parts  with 
it  slowly  and  keeps  it  for  a  long  time  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  last  is  very  good  in- 
deed for  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  and  for  any- 
thing which  goes  to  rest  at  a  date  which  is 
nearly  as  regular  as  though  it  had  been  prescribed 
in  a  book,  and  which  wakes  up  again  in  the 
spring  as  though  it  were  in  accordance  with  the 
dictation  of  a  nurseryman's  catalogue.  But  the 
effect  upon  an  Eremurus  when  the  seasons  con- 
spire together  for  its  harm  is  disastrous  in  the 
very  extreme.  It  becomes  very  unnaturally 
excited,  it  wakes  up  when  it  ought  not  to  do  so 
at  all,  and  some  hot,  muggy  weather  will 
whisper  to  it  of  the  return  of  the  cuckoo  and 
the  advent  of  spring,  and  before  it  has  had  any 
rest  worth  speaking  of  it  is  again  actively  in 
growth,  and  putting  itself  in  evidence  to  its 
own  certain  destruction.  Mr.  Prichard  writes 
of  the  flower-spike  rising  from  the  centre  and 
being  frozen  in  April  and  May.  That  one  remark 
shows  that  his  circumstances  are  as  different  from 
mine  as  though  he  lived  in  another  world.  I  do 
not  think  that  my  memory  deceives  me  when  I 
say  that  the  flower-spike  oftentimes  rises  from 
the  ground  in  my  garden  before  the  autumn  has 
passed,  and  that  during  a  warm  winter  the 
plant  is  never  quiet  at  all,  but  trying  to  push 
on,  and  anyone  can  see  what  must  come  of  ail 
this  when  we  also  have  snaps  of  hard  frost  at  a 
time  when  they  are  not  looked  for.  An  Ere- 
murus which  had  been  dreaming  about  the  re- 
turn of  the  swallow  becomes  confused  and 
mystified  altogether.  It,  so  to  say,  loses  its 
head,  and  after  a  most  unprofitable  battle  with 
the  elements  that  are  unpropitious  to  it,  it 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  existence  is  not 
worth  having  at  all  on  such  miserable  conditions. 
I  am  almost  sure  that  these  are  the  reasons  why 
Eremuri  have  so  often  failed  with  me  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Oh  !  for  some  of  the  cold  soil 
which  is  to  be  found  in  mid-Kent  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  and  for  the  bitter  piercing  winds 
which  hold  vegetation  back  till  it  should  be 
ready  to  move.  A  naturally  warm  soil  and 
brilliant  sun,  hot  weather  long  after  summer 
has  properly  passed  by,  deal  out  death  and  de- 
struction to  things  which  ought  to  know  nothing 
of  it  at  all.  I  can  remember  an  instance  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  when  a  butterfly  was  fly- 
ing about  on  December  31,  as  though  all  its 
troubles  were  quite  over  and  gone,  and  the  very 
next  day  when  the  new  year  began  a  sharp  frost 
set  in  which  handed  over  butterflies,  the  Eremuri, 
and  everything  else  of  that  sort  to  instant  per- 
dition .  I  do  not  say  this  is  of  frequent  occurrer  ce, 


but  I  have  several  times  seen  butterflies  putting 
in  an  intermittent  sort  of  appearance  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  when  they  had  no  right 
to  do  so  at  all.  An  Eremurus  if  planted  near  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  cannot  possibly  have  rest 
when  allurements  are  tempting  it  to  its  harm. 
It  likes  a  long  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather  in  the 
summer  beyond  all  doubt,  and  I  think  it  likes 
an  emphatic  unbroken  stretch  of  cold  in  the 
winter  for  a  different  reason.  Unquestionably 
it  is  the  case  that  in  five  or  six  places  I  could 
mention  these  Eremuri  prosper  where  they  are 
not  prematurely  excited  during  the  winter 
months.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  libel  on  Cambridge 
to  say  that  though  they  are  baked  in  the  summer, 
they  are  likely  to  be  cold  enough  at  a  difl'erent 
time  of  the  year.  Certainly  Baden-Baden  has 
stretches  of  fierce  heat  and  then  of  fierce  cold. 
".J.  C.  L."  speaks  of  his  "  cold  ground,"  and  I 
know  well  enough  from  my  own  experience 
that  mid-Kent  can  be  hot  enough  at  one  time 
of  the  year,  then  cold  at  another.  The  peculi- 
arities of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  are  not 
supposed  to  be  conducive  to  premature  warmth 
in  the  winter,  but,  after  all,  what  I  mean  is 
that  an  Eremurus  must  have  a  proper  season  of 
rest,  and  that  in  some  places  it  cannot  get  it 
at  aU,  and  therefore  it  fails  very  often.  Mr. 
Prichard  has  written  a  letter  in  your  impression 
of  March  7,  for  which  I  thank  him,  and  if  ever 
1  take  to  growing  Eremuri  from  seed  I  shall 
follow  his  directions,  but  I  cannot  accept  his 
plan  of  taking  the  plants  up  year  by  year.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
carry  it  out,  and  in  the  next  place  they  will 
never  be  so  happy  and  strong  as  if  they  were 
continuously  growing  in  one  place.  Two  years 
ago  I  thought,  in  default  then  of  anything 
better,  that  I  would  take  up  a  large  specimen 
of  Eremurus  himalaicus  and  give  it  an  enforced 
rest  for  a  few  weeks,  but  I  soon  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  move  it  without  hacking  it 
aU  to  pieces— the  ground  was  like  cast  iron, 
and  I  desisted  from  the  endeavour.  The  next 
winter  (1894-5)  this  fine  plant  and  several 
others,  too,  were  destroyed  by  the  terrible  frost 
which  ensued.  Without  then  putting  too  much 
of  trust  in  it,  1  shall  certainly  try  the  plan  of 
deep  planting,  which  I  have  now  heard  of  for 
the  first  time.  It  does  not  exactly  follow  that 
an  Eremurus  will  succeed  at  a  depth  of  12 
inches,  neither  more  nor  less.  There  may  be  a 
rather  different  proportion  struck  between  con- 
cession to  the  sun  and  safeguarding  against  the 
frost,  but  deep  planting  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  idea,  and  I  hope  to  find  it  so  beneficial 
that  the  plant  will  be  steadied  in  my  hands, 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  touch  of  im- 
promptu summers  as  to  be  tranquil  when  the 
time  comes  lor  it  to  rest,  and  still  sufliciently 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  to  have  the 
tubers  ripened  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
I  hope  to  find,  at  any  rate,  that  the  rising  stem 
will  appear  above  ground  at  the  proper  season 
of  the  year,  and  no  longer  meet  with  those  cruel 
rebuffs  which  bring  destruction  along  with  them. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  I  shall  try  my 
plan,  and  if  Mr.  Goldring  tries  his  plan,  we  may, 
if  all  be  well,  compare  notes  in  the  future. 

Henry  Ewbank. 

P.S.— Of  course  "J.  C.  L."  and  others  who 
are  as  happily  situated  as  he  seems  to  be  in  his 
garden  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  (jues- 
tion  of  depth  in  planting  these  Eremuri — 
they  will  let  well  alone.  I  only  pass  on  the 
advice  from  America  for  the  use  of  those  who 
have  to  contend  with  difficulties  such  as  i  have 
in  this  instance. 


Saxifraga  apiculats. — I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  note  by  "E.  J."  in  your  issue  of  March  7  as 
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to  the  name  of  this  plant.  Some  yeare  ago  I  paid 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  very  tiny  speci- 
men of  it  under  the  joint  names  of  Frederici 
Augueti  and  luteo-purpurea,  and  I  read  somewhere 
at  the  time  "  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  soon."  I  also 
saw  it  for  several  years  in  succession  under  the 
latter  of  the  two  names  in  the  hardy  plant  house 
at  Kew,  and  was  always  puzzled  where  the 
"purpurea"  came  in,  seeing  no  trace  of  that 
colour  in  it.  I  have,  however,  been  enlightened 
since  on  seeing  the  true  Frederici  Augusti  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens  here  (Munich).  This  may  well  be 
called  luteo-purpurea,  or  perhaps  more  appropri- 
ately these  terms  reversed,  the  buds  when  first 
pushing  being  purple,  as  in  Burseriana,  only  paler, 
and  the  flowers  yellow  afterwards.  It  is  quite  a 
different  plant,  however,  from  S.  apiculata,  not 
at  all  reminding  one  of  it,  except  perhaps  slightly 
when  in  flower.  From  a  distance  it  more 
resembles  the  c;e3ia  group,  though  the  leaves  are 
arranged  as  in  apiculata  or  sancta,  but  the 
rosettes  are  much  smaller,  much  more  closely 
packed,  and  of  a  very  dark  green,  slightly  in- 
crusted,  which  renders  it  of  a  dark  slate  colour, 
much  darker  than  in  Boydi,  and  to  the  touch  it  is 
as  hard  as  the  latter.  It  is,  moreover,  a  slow 
grower,  for  which  a  higher  pricn  would  be  amply 
justified.  S.  apiculata  is  incomparably  the  more 
useful  of  the  two,  however.  The  plants  I  have 
seen  were  collected  in  the  mountains  of  Bosnia. — 
E.  Heinrich,  Munich. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ORNAMENTAL  WALNUT  TREES. 

All  the  Walnuts  possess  the  graceful  pinnate 
foliage  which  we  admire  so  much  in  ornamental 
trees,  that  they  are  of  peculiar  value  to  the 
planter  of  English  parks  and  gardens,  and  he 
who  is  engaged  in  planting  should  know  all 
about  them  and  introduce  some  at  least  of  their 
number  wherever  opportunity  occurs.  We  have 
now  a  large  family  of  Walnuts.  Formerly  we 
in  Europe  as  well  as  America  had  knowledge  of 
three  only,  the  common  or  Persian  Walnut, 
and  the  two  American  species,  the  black  (Juglans 
nigra)  and  the  grey  (.7.  cinerea) ;  but  of  recent 
years  the  botanist  and  traveller  have  discovered 
that  the  genus  ia  larger  and  of  more  extended 
range,  and  they  find  that,  like  the  Oaks,  the 
Walnuts  extend  throughout  the  north  temper- 
ate zone.  The  Persian,  which  extends  as  f  r 
west  as  the  Caucasus,  joins  with  a  species  in 
North  China,  J.  maudschurica,  and  this  again 
ia  linked  with  the  .Japanese  species,  J.  Siebold- 
iana  and  J.  cordiformis,  and  possibly  others, 
and  these  join  with  the  species  or  forms  of 
species  found  in  Mexico,  California,  and  other 
Southern  States  of  Western  America,  while  the 
Eastern  States  are  the  home  of  the  two  well- 
known  .species  that  have  been  cultivated  for 
ornament  in  Europe  for  the  past  two  and  a 
half  centiiries.  The  genus  is  therefore  interest- 
ing from  its  geographical  distribution,  and 
having  regard  to  the  strong  family  characters 
that  run  through  the  genus,  one  might  risk  the 
supposition  that  they  all  sprung  from  a  common 
parentage  and  centre.  But  such  problems  do 
not  concern  us  as  gardeners  who  are  only  on 
the  look-out  for  new  ornamentiil  trees  hardy 
in  our  climate,  and  that  would  add  to  our 
already  rich  exotic  tree  flora. 

TiiK  cdsiMoy  OR  Persian  Walnct  has  been  so 
plentifully  planted  throughout  the  British  Isles 
as  a  park  and  garden  tree,  that  it  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence to  find  a  park  without  its  Walnuts,  gener- 
ally in  picturefque  old  age,  sometimes  in  vigorous 
growth,  but,  whether  old  or  young,  always  beau- 
tiful. We  in  England  do  not  plant  Walnuts  so 
much  for  the  nut  crop  as  the  French  and  (iermans, 
and  perhaps  we  do  not  pay  the  attention  to 
Walnut  culture  we  ought  to,  seeing  that  these 


islands  are  quite  as  suitable  for  Nut  production  as 
the  Continent.  If  Walnut  culture  were  taken  up 
seriously  for  nut  production,  we  could  no  doubt 
grow  as  fine  nuts  as  the  French  by  introducing 
the  best  of  their  many  fine  varieties,  which  they 
have  obtained  by  selection.  There  ia  only  one 
French  variety  that  is  obtainable  in  a  general  way 
from  nurseries,  and  this  is  what  is  called  here  J. 
fertilis,  and  in  France  prsematuriens.  This  has  a 
good  nut  produced  on  trees  much  younger  than 
the  ordinary  form  can  be  fruited.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  French  varieties,  and  a  good  account 


The  Cali/oniian  black    M'ainut  {Jugians  cahjnrruca).      From  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  L.  Burbank,  Santa  Eosa,  California, 


of  them  was  given  in  Vol.  ix.  of  The  Garden". 
There  are  various  forms  of  J.  regia  that  are  orna- 
mental ;  for  instance,  the  cut-leaved  (laciniata),  the 
weeping  (pendula),  monophylla  (one-leaved),  and 

macrophylla    (large-leaved),    all    worth    planting,  _  _   _     _ 

though  they  do  not  possess  that  fine  character  of   ofTheTpeoies  that "haTbeen"  introduced.     It  i^ 


ful  foliage  with  massive  growth  of  stem  and  head, 
it  has  few  equals  among  ornamental  trees  here  or 
in  its  American  home,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it 
is  so  much  overlooked  by  planters  of  the  present 
day,  for  nurserymen  will  tell  you  that  it  is  so 
seldom  asked  for  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  a 
large  stock  under  nursery  treatment.  The  grand 
trees  we  see  in  old  places  are  the  legacy  left  us  by 
former  generations,  who  probably  were  not  so  em- 
barrassed with  such  wealth  of  variety  ;  but  in  thifr 
tree  we  have  one  that  is  thoroughly  hardy,  quick 
in  growth,  suitable  for  most  soils  and  climates, 
and  certainly  a  tree  to 
plant  for  posterity.  Its. 
timber  is  excellent,  and 
many  trees  of  less  value 
are  planted  for  timber. 
It  makes  a  fine  town  tree,. 
and  an  avenue  of  it— 
though  I  have  never  seen 
one — must  be  very  fine. 
There  are  hybrids  be- 
tween this  species  and 
J.  regia,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  J.  Vil- 
moriniana. 

The  Bctter->ct  or 
GREV  Walnut  (J.  cine- 
rea), though  botanically 
quite  distinct  (especially 
in  its  fruit)  from  the 
black,  is  for  practical 
purposes  the  same,  aa  its 
foliage  is  similar  ae  well 
as  the  habit  of  growth, 
though  it  is  said  not  to 
grow  to  such  a  height  in 
America. 

These  three  species 
are  those  we  know  well 
in  England,  but  coming 
to  those  of  more  recent 
introduction,  not  much: 
can  be  said  positively, 
as  they  are  stUl  under 
probation.  Of  the  .Jap- 
anese species  there  are- 
J.  Sieboldiana  and  J. 
cordiformis,  both  in 
botanical  collections, 
but  not  yet  in  com- 
merce. Siebold's  Walnut 
is  the  better  known  of 
the  two.  It  partakes 
of  the  character  of  J. 
nigra  in  growth  ajid 
foliage,  b\it  is  said  to 
be  inferior  to  it.  It& 
nuts  are  produced  in 
long  clusters  of  many 
together.  It  is  perfectly- 
hardy  at  Kew,  but  is 
still  small.  Other 
names  for  it  are  J. 
macrophylla  and  ailan- 
thifolia,  the  latter  name 
referring  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  foliage- 
to  that  of  the  Ailanthus. 
The  Manchurian  Wal- 
nut is  also  grown,  but 
there  are  no  large  trees 
of  it,  and,  like  Sieboldi,  it  may  possibly  prove 
a  good  addition  to  our  trees.  The  other  set 
of  new  Walnuts  is  that  from  the  Western  States 
of  America,  and  little  appears  to  be  known  in 
this  country  about  them.     J.  rupestris  is  one 


growth  and  foliage  that  makes  the  common  kind 
such  an  ornament. 

The  iiLACK  Walnut  (J.  nigra)  was  one  of  the 
first  trees  introduced  into  England  from  the  rich 
forests  of  Eastern  America,  and  in  many  a  park 
and  garden  in  this  country  it  is  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  trees.     Combining  light  and  grace- 


said  to  be  a  small  tree  with  elegant  pinnate 
foliage  and  with  very  small  nuts.  J.  californica 
is  the  Californian  Black  Walnut,  and,  according 
to  the  correspondent  who  sent  the  photograph 
from  which  the  present  illustration  was  made, 
this  Walnut  "  runs  Into  J.  rupestris  in  Mexico, 
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Arizona,  and  Texas.  In  Southern  California  it 
is  a  shrub  ;  in  Central  and  Northern  California  it 
forms  a  magnificent  large  spreading  tree."  The 
illustration  shows  a  small  tree  of  graceful  growth, 
and  if  this  is  its  usual  character,  such  a  tree 
will  be  highly  ornamental  on  the  lawn.  But 
as  to  whether  it  would  ba  hardy  in  this  country 
is  a  doubtful  point.  The  statement  that  it 
grows  large  in  the  north  and  dwindles  to  a 
shrub  in  the  south  points  rather  to  its  par- 
tiality for  a  cold  climate.  If  it  is  not  already 
here  it  will  no  doubt  soon  reach  us,  and  time 
only  will  prove  the  value  of  this  and  the  other 
new  kinds  to  which  brief  illusion  is  here  made. 

W.    GoLDRINt:. 


CratSBgaaes. — Nothing  can  be  morj  beautiful 
tbaa  tliese  when  in  full  beauty  in  the  month  of  May,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tiue  effect  they  present  in  autumn. 
The  finest  collection  I  have  over  met  with  in  a  private 
place  is  that  at  Revesby  Abbey,  in  Liucolnshirj,  tho 
residoDce  of  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Stanhope. — J.  C. 

Forsythia  vlridissima. — It  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this  early-flowering 
shrub,  more  especially  to  those  who  have  long 
trumpet  glasses  to  fill,  as  the  shoots  when  cut 
long  enough  and  arranged  with  sprays  of  Bam- 
boo have  a  pleasing  effoct.  At  the  present  time 
(March  27)  I  have  several  bushes  in  bloom.  I  find 
this  Forsythia  thrives  best  in  a  somewhat  stiff  soil. 
From  these  bushes  I  have  been  cutting  sprays  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length  literally  covered  with 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  do  not  see  more  of  this  charming  shrub  in  our 
pleasure  grounds. — J.  C.  F. 

Berberis  nepalensis. — With  reference  to  Mr. 
Parker's  note  on  this  shrub  (p.  229),  I  may  say 
that  I  saw  yesterday  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  examples  of  this  Barberry  in  England.  The 
specimen  in  question  is  growing  on  the  grass  in 
Lord  Ilchester's  garden  at  Abbotsbury,  Dorset- 
shire, and  is  about  14  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  6 
inches  in  circumference  of  trunk  at  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  It  is  now  opening  its  flower  clusters. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  your  correspondent's  in- 
ference that;  its  scarcity  is  due  to  its  inability  to 
withstand  frost  is  correct,  for  on  the  wall  in  close 
proximity  to  this  Berberis  are  plants  of  Lipageria, 
La^iandra  macrantha  and  Plumbago  capansis 
which  have  for  some  years  been  grown  in  the 
opsn. — S.  W.  F.,  Weymouth. 

Mr.  Richard  Parker  is  quite  correct  in  his 

surmise  of  the  ornamental  qualities  of  this  noble 
ehrub  where  well  placed  and  well  grown,  but  I 
fear  that  what  he  says  of  its  scarcity  is  also 
correct.  It  is  only  in  favoured  positions  and  dis- 
tricts that  the  plant  will  live.  We  have  here  a 
fine  plant  of  it,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the  leafage 
and  blooms  are  not  so  ample  or  so  vigorous  as 
they  were  three  years  ago,  for  three  severe  winters 
in  succession  have  crippled  it  somewhat,  but  the 
last  having  been  so  mild  and  singularly  free  from 
easterly  winds,  I  trust  it  will  recruit  and  regain 
its  normal  and  noble  aspect.  The  plant  is  aged 
and  of  large  dimensions.  To  those  who  have  suffi- 
cient glats  accommodation,  I  should  say  this 
plant  would  repay  the  attention  given  it  better 
than  some  that  already  occupy  valuable  space. — 
J.  R.,  The  Ga7-detis,  Tan  ijhwtch. 

Hardy  Azaleas  and  Kalmias. — The  varie- 
ties of  hardy  Azaleas  are  now  so  varied  and  beau- 
tiful, that  no  pleasure  ground,  however  limited  in 
extent,  is  complete  without  a  bed  or  two  of  them. 
In  exposed  situations  a  good  many  succumbed 
during  the  winter  of  1894,  consequently  nursery- 
men have  lately  had  an  increased  demand  for 
young  plants.  An  erroneous  idea  exists  that  peat, 
and  peat  only,  is  the  right  material  in  which  to 
plant  them,  but  a  compost  consisting  of  half  peat 
and  half  loam,  leaf  mould  being  freely  added, 
suits  them  best.  On  estates  where  woods  abound 
there  is  generally  to  be  found  a  compost  very 
suitable  for  mixing  with  the  peat,  this  consisting 
of  leaves  so  thoroughly  decayed  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  mould.  River  sand  or  road  grit  added  im- 
proves the  compost,  and  if  possible  the  bed  should 


be  made  up  in  spring  and  planted  in  autumn,  this 
allowing  of  settling  and  of  several  good  treadings 
being  given  during  the  summer.  If  planted  in 
newly-made  loose  beds,  the  plants  are  liable  to 
suffer  the  first  summer  should  it  be  hot  and  dry, 
especially  if  the  situation  is  an  exposed  one.  One 
thing  absolutely  necessary  in  the  formation  of 
hardy  Azalea  beds  is  perfect  drainage.  Stagnation 
at  the  roots  is  fatal,  and  low-lying  positions  should 
be  avoided  except  where  the  subsoil  is  naturally 
very  porous.  Shelter  is  needed,  as  if  exposed  to 
cutting  east  winds  and  gales  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  the  young  tender  leafage  is  sure  to  suffer 
much.  For  associating  with  Azileas  nothing  sur- 
passes Kalmias,  their  presence  giving  a  more 
furnished  appearance  to  the  bed. — J.  C. 


THE  CEDAR  FORESTS  OF  MOUNT 
MLANJE. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's 
administration  as  Commissioner  in  British  Central 
Africa  was  to  declare  the  great  mountain  mass  of 
Mlanje,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  British 
territory.  Crown  property.  The  Commissioner's 
main  object  in  doing  so  was  to  protect  the 
remnants  of  the  magnificent  Cedar  forests  that 
were  still  found  on  Mlanje,  and  that  this  policy 
was  a  wise  one  is  shown  by  the  report  which  has 
just  been  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  by  Mr. 
John  M'Clounie,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment's forests  in  that  district.  In  this  report 
Mr.  M'Clounie  says  :  — 

I  have  now  been  all  over  the  Eu  5  plateau  and  the 
Lnchenya,  and  the  I.ikubula  gorge  and  the  Tuchila 
plateaux.  The  district  round  the  source  of  the 
Tuchila  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  timbered  part  of 
the  mountain.  A  few  straggling  trees  are  seen  near 
the  source  of  the  Ruo  and  only  one  of  any  size,  while 
the  Lueheuya  is  dotted  with  Cedar  along  its  slopes. 
The  Likubuia  is  well  wooded,  but  the  forests  are  almost 
inaccessible.  On  the  plateau  round  the  source  of  the 
Tuchila  the  ground  is  covered  with  compact  Cedar 
forests  and  miy  be  estimated  a'",7U0  to  801)  acres,  on 
that  around  tlie  Likubula  about  :iOO  acres,  and  a  further 
100  acres  round  the  Luchenya.  Giving  the  number  of 
trees  to  the  acre  as  150,  the  total  number  of  full-grown 
existing  trees  should  stand  at  150,000,  with  an  average 
of  40  cubic  feet  of  timber  each.  At  the  present  value 
of  3s.  per  cubic  foot  the  total  value  of  these  trees 
would  be  £'000,000  ;  bat  if  this  timber  was  sold,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  at  Os.  a  cubic  foot,  the  wealth  would  be 
doubled.  As  I  have  gone  all  over  the  woods  and  noticed 
quantity  and  quality,  these  figures  may  ba  taken  as 
near  the  mark.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  five 
or  six  years*  more  delay  in  tbe  assumption  of  control 
over  the  remaining  patches  of  (Jedar  forest  would  have 
meant  the  entire  extinction  of  this  unique  conifer, 
which  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  was  once 
indigenous  to  all  the  high  mountains  and  plateaux  in 
the  southern  jjart  of  British  Central  Africa.  Up  to  the 
present  I  have  cut  up  nothing  but  dead  wood,  which 
in  most  case}  is  in  good  seasonable  condition.  The 
supply  of  timber  yearly  might  be  considerable  and  not 
materially  affect  tbe  forests  for  many  years,  especially 
as  there  are  large  numbers  of  young  trees  growing  up 
in  all  the  woods,  which  must  now  be  protected  from 
fire.  I  have  this  season  sown  a  large  quantity  of  Cedar 
seed  which  should  be  ready  in  a  year  tj  transplant. 
The  ground  lo  be  planted  must  be  thoroughly  hoed 
and  clerneJ  to  remove  grass,  &c.,  and  prevent  fires. 


Books. 


LE  CHRYSANTHEME  A  LA  GRANDE 
FLEUR.* 
This  new  book  has  just  been  published  by  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the 
famous  flower  in  the  north  of  France,  where 
growing  for  exhibition  is  as  much  esteemed  as  in 
England.  Considering  that  the  price  is  only  two 
francs,  and  that  the  style  in  which  the  book  is 
got  up  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  French  work 
on  the  subject  that  we  know  of,  M.  Cordonnier's 
work,  which  covers  a  wide  field,  must  be  regarded 

*  "  Le    Chrysanth&me  a    la   Grande   Fl-ur."     Par 
Anatole  Cordonnier.     Octave  Doin,  Paris. 


as  the  cheapest  and  best  guide  to  Chrysanthemum 
cultivation  in  France.  As  a  practical  grower  of 
repute,  M.  Cordonnier  leaves  io  a  great  measure 
the  literary  and  history  features  to  others,  al- 
though he  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  flower  from 
1SS6  to  the  present  time,  which  period  covers  the 
greatest  advance  in  his  country.  Ha  divides  his 
work  into  three  parts,  reserving  a  little  more  than 
a  half  of  it  for  the  various  phases  of  cultivation,  a 
large  portion  of  it  to  lists  and  descriptions  for 
various  purposes,  and  the  third  part  to  such 
matters  as  the  Chrysanthemum  in  England,  in 
France,  the  subject  of  novelties,  shows,  &c. 

The  matters  upon  which  M.  Cordonnier  treats 
are  so  numerous  and  comprehensive,  that  they  can 
only  be  noticed  very  superficially,  and  without 
criticising  the  cultural  points,  which  would  ba 
out  of  place  when  we  remember  how  variable  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  when  grown  in  different  locali- 
ties, we  will  briefly  mention  soma  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  in  the  book.  Propagation  by  cut- 
tings is  fully  discussed,  as  also  are  the  composts 
and  manures.  The  treatment  of  the  young  plants, 
including  repotting  and  drainage,  shows  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  in  bud  selec- 
tion there  are  numerous  instructive  black  and 
white  illustrations  to  help  the  uninitiated.  Sum- 
mer treatment  and  autumn  treatment  have  each  a 
chapter  to  themselves.  Miladies  and  insects, 
grafting,  open-air  cultivation,  and  other  forms  of 
culture,  such  as  bush  plants  and  specimens,  with 
lists  of  suitable  varieties,  all  receive  attention. 

The  second  part  consists  of  selectsd  varieties 
arranged  under  five  separate  headings.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  give  first  the  name  of  the  variety, 
followed  by  a  somewhat  explanatory  description 
as  to  form,  colour,  &c.,  with  a  note  of  such  as  have 
baen  awarded  certificates  and  a  note  as  to  the 
propar  bud  to  select. 

In  part  3  M.  Cordonnier  travels  over  muoa 
ground,  and  begins  by  a  chapter  on  tha  Chrysan- 
themum in  England.  This  is  followed  by  one  on 
the  flower  in  France,  and  then  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  recently -constituted  society  at  Lille,  cilled 
the  Societe  des  Chrysanthfemistss  du  Nord  de  la 
Franca,  of  which  the  author  is  secretary.  Tha 
rules  of  that  society  are  also  given  in  extenso. 
Exhibitions  in  England,  in  France  and  in  Belgium, 
the  most  popular  varieties  grown  in  England  and 
the  decorative  uses  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  all 
find  a  word  from  the  facile  pen  of  the  author,  and 
the  English  lover  of  the  popular  autumn  flower 
who  can  read  French  will  find  a  mine  of  useful 
miscellaneous  information  on  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  France  not  to  be  obtained  from  any  other 
single  source. 

"  La  Chrysantheme  h  la  Grande  Flour  "  is  well 
printed  in  a  small  clear  typa,  with  numarom 
illustrations  in  the  taxt,  besides  soma  folded 
plates,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  is  the 
interior  of  M.  Cordonnier's  greenhouse  whan  he 
organised  his  Fete  des  Fleurs  at  Roubaix  in  1887 
for  the  purpose  of  a  c'laritable  object,  and 
realised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  also  a  capital  illustration  of  a  grafted 
Chrysanthemum  bearing  800  blooms  which  was 
grown  by  M.  Callier,  of  Ghent,  an  adept  in  this 
method  of  cultivation,  and  of  whom  we  have  heard 
on  several  occasions  by  his  successful  and  interest- 
ing experiments  in  that  line.  M.  Cordonnier  has 
enclosed  his  book  in  a  cover  of  parchment  like 
paper,  with  an  original  and  somewhat  tasteful  de- 
sign, dedicating  the  result  of  his  labours  to  Mr. 
Harman-Payne,  the  foreign  secretary  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Such  a  bookmust unquestionably  supplyalong- 
felt  want  in  France,  and,  considering  the  attention 
which  the  Chrysanthemum  has  recently  evoked 
in  that  country,  and  the  formation  of  several  new 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  its  in- 
terests, future  developments  will  be  awaited  with 
no  small  degree  of  interest  by  those  who  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  doings  of  our  French  colleagues 
in  such  matters. 

"  La  Chrysantheme  :X  la  Grande  Fleur"  can  ba 
obtained  from  the  author,  Grapperies  du  Nord, 
Bailleul  (Nord),  France,  and  from  -Vl.  Octave  Doin, 
publisher,  Paris. 
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CULTURE  DES  CHRYSANTHEMES.* 
CoMPARKD  with  the  foregoing,  this  is  a  rather 
modest  brochure  of  limited  extent.  It  is  dedicated 
to  M.  R.  Gerard,  the  president  of  the  Lyons  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  held  last  November  a  re 
markably  successful  show  of  Chrysanthemums 
generally  regarded  in  France  as  the  most  im- 
portant for  some  years.  The  main  object  of  the 
joint  authors  appears  to  be  to  impart  instructions 
in  cultivating  dwarf  planti  with  large  blooms,  or 
what  we  should  call  in  England  "  cut  downs  " 
There  are  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  cultural  direc- 
tions given  under  short  headings,  followed  by  a 
monthly  calendar  of  operations.  Several  select 
lists  of  varieties  are  supplied,  including  hairy 
kinds,  and  some  illustrations  in  black  and  white 
are  included. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

ArRiL  7. 
CiiMrARKU  with  one  or  two  previous  meetings 
this  year,  the  labours  of  the  committees  were 
lighter  than  usual,  a  fact  in  part  due,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  holidays.  The  groups  of 
choice  alpine  and  hardy  plants  invariably  so 
pleasing  and  interesting  a  feature  at  these  early 
spring  meetings  -Here  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  the  only  trade  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers 
of  any  extent  coming  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  and  in  the  main  com|)08cd  of 
many  of  their  choice  Narcissi.  Perhaps  the  most 
charming  exhibit  of  all,  and  one  that  all  day  long 
was  surrounded  by  hosts  of  admirers,  was  the 
wonderful  series  of  seedling  Narcissi  from  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Appleshaw,  Andover. 
This  charming  group  represented  almost  every 
section  of  these  now  widely  popular  flowers,  while 
the  Poet's  section  was  in  strong  force  and  included 
some  exceedingly  choice  and  telling  forms.  A 
group  of  a  white  .Stock  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  and  named  White  Forcing,  was  beautifully 
fragrant,  dwarf,  and  pure.  Roses  were  in  strong 
force  from  such  well-known  exhibitors  as  Mr. 
Wm.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  and  Mr. 
G.  Mount,  Canterbury.  Verj'  fine  indeed  were 
the  boxes  of  cut  flowers  trom  Mr.  Rumsey, 
Niphetos  and  The  Bride  being  particularly  notice- 
able for  their  large  deep  buds  and  blooms.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  came  a  series  of  dwarf 
flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs,  while  Messrs. 
Peed  and  Sons  and  Cutbush  and  Son  each  con- 
tributed an  interesting  assortment  of  greenhouse 
and  stove  plants  in  much  variety. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

Dendrobium  Clki  (Tyntesfield  variety). — A 
hybrid  raised  between  D.  splendidissimum  grandi- 
florum  and  D.  Wardianum.  This  partook  more 
of  the  character  of  1).  Wardianum  in  shape.  It 
had  bright  rose  sepals  and  petals,  shading  to 
white  at  the  edges  ;  lip  flat,  rose  in  front,  white 
in  the  centre,  yellow  in  front  of  the  disc,  the 
latter  being  brownish  purple.  From  Mr.  F. 
Hardy. 

CypurpEDiUM  E.xoL  (.loicey's  var.).— This  has 
a  large  dorsal  sepal  with  a  broad  band  of  white 
at  the  top,  greenish  yellow  at  the  base,  with 
several  large  brown  spots,  the  petals  and  pouch 
yellow  and  highly  polished.     From  Major  Joicey. 

EriiiKNDRrM  (DiAcKii-M)  I'.iciiRNrTi-M. — An  old 
well-known  species  which  had  not  previously 
been  certificated.  The  plant  bore  six  spikes  of 
flowers  ;  sepals  and  petals  white,  lip  white, 
spotted  with  violet.     Also  from  Major  Joicey. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  followino- : — 

L.i;Lio-CATTLEYA  HiGHBURVANA.  —  A  hybrid 
raised  from  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  crossed  with 

*  "  Culture  des  Chrysanthemes."  Par  G.  Chabanue 
et  A.  Choulet.     Rivoire  pore  et  fils,  Lyon. 


Lalia  cinnabarina.  The  sepals  and  petals  were 
cinnamon-yellow,  tinted  with  rose-crimson  ;  the 
lip  bright  crimson-purple,  shading  to  yellow  in 
the  throat.     From  the  lit.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain. 

L.eliu-Cattleya  Lawrb-Mossi.e. — A  hybrid 
between  the  two  species,  indicated  by  its  name. 
It  has  rose  sepals  and  petals  ;  lip  purple  in  front, 
shading  to  yellow  in  the  throat,  the  latter  lined 
with  several  brownlBb  yellow  stripes.  From  Mr. 
B.  B.  White. 

L.klio-Cattleya  Sir  W.  Ingram. — A  distinct 
and  beautiful  hybrid,  the  result  of  crossing  La;lia 
purpurata  and  Cattleya  aurea.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  good  form  and  substance,  bright  rose 
in  colour  ;  lip  dark  crimson,  shading  to  yellowish 
brown  in  centre,  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  lip 
showing  the  yellow  and  purple  lines,  as  in  the 
other  hybrids  which  have  Cattleya  aurea  as  one  of 
the  parents.     From  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingram. 

Cattleya  William  Murray  var.  fllcens. — A 
fine  variety,  difiering  from  the  original  in  having 
a  broad,  dark  purple  lip,  the  flower  being  alto- 
gether brighter  in  colour.  Also  from  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ingram. 

Odontoolosscm  srECTABiLE. — This  is  a  form  of 
Odontoglossum  excellens  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
yellow,  shading  to  white  in  the  centre,  and 
having  several  small  brown  spots;  lip  yellowish 
white,  spotted  with  brown.  From  M.  Linden, 
Brussels. 

Stanhoi-ea  i^p. — This  belongs  to  the  S.  Ward- 
iana  section,  the  flowers  yellow,  thickly  spotted 
with  brown.     From  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  a  group,  prominent  among 
which  were  two  fine  forms  of  Cymbidium  eburneo- 
Lowianum,  a  grand  specimen  of  Angra;cum  mo- 
destum  Sanderianum,  Lycaste  cruenta  var.  Ross- 
iana,  brighter  in  colour  than  the  species,  a  fine 
plant  of  Dendrobium  micans,  Cypripedium  ma- 
crochilum,  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  pouch, 
considering  that  C.  caudatum  Lindeni  was  one  of 
the  parents  ;  some  fine  Odontoglossum  luteo-pur- 
pureum,  two  plants  of  the  distinct  La-lia  Latonia, 
the  result  of  crossing  L.  cinnabarina  and  L.  pur- 
purata, with  cinnamon-coloured  sepals  and  petals, 
lip  yellow  in  front,  shading  to  purple,  lined  with 
purple  and  yellow  in  the  front ;  L  -C.  callistoglossa, 
a  fine  plant  with  three  flowers  ;  a  fine  specimen 
Dendrobium  lineale,  a  New  Guinea  species  with 
five  spikes  of  flowers  ;  the  lovely  L.-C.  Pallas,  a 
hybrid  raised  from  L.  crispa  and  C.  Dowiana ; 
some  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  with  Cat- 
tleya TrianiB  and  C.  Schradera;  in  variety. 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  received  a  similar  award 
for  a  splendid  group  consisting  piincipally  of 
Miltonia  Roezli  in  variety.  In  the  group  \\ere  a 
fine  dark  form  of  C.  Trian;f  with  three  flowers, 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  in  variety,  a  fine 
branching  spike  of  Phahtnopsis  intermedia,  a  good 
form  of  P.  leucorrhoda  with  ten  flowers,  a  distinct 
form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  with  thickly 
spotted  rose-tinted  flowers,  and  the  distinct  sup- 
posed natural  hybrid  Dendrobium  Boxalli,  sepals 
and  petals  white,  tipped  with  dark  rose,  lip  rose 
in  front,  white  in  centre,  and  with  a  bright  jellow 
disc.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  were  awarded  a 
silver  Banksisn  medal  for  a  group,  among  which 
were  a  made-up  specimen  of  Oncidium  varicosum, 
Cattleya  citrina  with  five  flowers,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  concolor,  Odontoglos- 
sum elegans,  and  a  tine  plant  of  Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum.  Angriicum  Sanderianum  was 
represented  by  numerous  plants.  The  sweet- 
scented  Angriecum  fastuosum  and  the  blight 
Epiphronitis  Veitchi  were  also  included  in  this 
group.  Messrs.  Linden  sent  a  number  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  among  which  were  a  fine  spotted  form 
of  O.  Wilckeanum  var.  formosum  ;  O.  ciispum 
Rhodom,  a  self  coloured,  rose-tinted  flower  of 
splendid  shape  and  substance,  and  numerous  other 
hybrid  forms.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded.  Mr.  P.  MacArthur  received  a  similar 
award  for  a  group  which  contained  among  other 
good  things  a  fine  plant  of  Platyclinis  glumacea 
with  more  than  .Sou  spikes  of  bloom,  besides 
several  well  flowered  plants  of  Miltonia  cruenta 
and  Dendrobium  aureum. 


Baron  Sohrceder  received  a  silver  Flora  medal 
for  a  choice  group   of  cut  Orchids.     Prominent 
among    these   were    Lalio-Cattleya    vitellina   (0. 
Trianii-  x  L.  harpophylla),  sepals  and  petals  bright 
yellow,  lip  lighter,  shaded  with  purple  in  front ; 
Calanthe  Baron  Schroder  superba,  darker  than 
the  original ;  the  pure  white  form  of  Dendrobium 
superbum  Dearei,  D.  superbum  Burkei,  larger  and 
e<|ually  distinct,  having   flesh-coloured   flowers ; 
Cattleya   Lawrenceana  Vinkei,  with   blue-tinted 
sepals,  petals  and  lip  ;  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  con- 
color,  the  flowers  lilac,  without  the  usual  purple 
on  lip  ;    Dendrobium   dellense,  one  of  the  most 
distinct   hybrid   Dendrobiums,  with   pure  white 
sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  rose,  lip  white,  with 
dark  maroon  disc  ;  D.  nobile  Schraderianum  with 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  extra  dark  eye,  On- 
cidium fuscatum  album  with  five  flowers,  a  fine 
spike  of  Odontoglossum  elegans  (Lee's  var.)  with 
thirteen  flowers,  O.  elegans  (Pollett's  var.)  with 
twenty  one  flowers,  some  good  forms  of  0.  scep- 
trum  (a  distinct  hybrid  of  the  Wilckeanum  sec- 
tion with  a  white  lip),  and  O.  Halli  xanthodon, 
with   a  spike  of  thirteen   flowers.      Mr.  W.  C. 
Walker  was  given  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a 
group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fine  plant  of 
Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  with  a  spike  5  feet  long 
and  carrjing  upwards  of  170  flowers.     A  grand 
variety  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  with  two  spikes, 
several  plants  of  Dendrobium  superbum,  Odonto- 
glossums  in  variety,  and  D.  Farmeri  aureum  with 
two  spikes  of  flower  were  also  included.     Mr.  B. 
Guizo,  Bexley,  had  a  similar  award  for  a  group,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was   a  grand   specimen  of 
Lalia  purpurata  with   five   spikes.    'Two  grand 
C.   Triana'  alba,  one  of  which  (Gulzo's  var.)  was 
exceptionally  fine,  with  broad,  pure  white  sepals 
and    petals,    lip    large,    heavily    fringed,   white 
with    a    pale    lemon    disc ;     several    well  grown 
plants  of  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  a  fine  plant 
of   Cypripedium    Rothschildianum,   and    several 
plants  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum  were  also  sent. 
Mr.    Wm.    "Thomson,    Stone,    Staffordshire,    also 
received   a   silver   Banksian   medal  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Odontoglossums,  prominent  among  these 
being  O   Halli  (Thomson's  var.),  with  broad  white 
fringed  lip,  spotted  with  brown,  sepals  and  petals 
yellow,   blotched  and  spotted  with   dark  brown. 
Mr.  B.  J.   Measures  sent  Dendrobium  albo-san- 
guineum  and  a  new  hybrid  Cypripedium  named 
C.  Quies,  the  result  of  crossing  C.  Hookera-  and 
C.    Curtisi.      It    is     distinct     and     intermediate 
between  the  parents.     Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  sent 
a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  with 
thiity  spikes  of  bloom.     Mr.  J.  T.  Gabriel  sent 
Stenia  Lhestertoni  with  creamy  white  sepals  and 
petals  ;  lip  creamy  white  in  front,  heavily  fringed 
and  spotted  with  brown  at  the  base.   Major  Joicey, 
Sunningdale  Park,  sent  a  fine  specimen  of  Den- 
drobium atro-violiiceum  with  four  spikes.     Mr.  F. 
Hardy  showed  Dendrobium  Clio  album,  a  variety 
with  white  sepals  and  petals  :  a  fine  plant  of  D. 
Falconeri  giganteum,   D.  EUerianum,  the  result 
of  crossing  D.  aureum  with  D.  Wardianum,  sepals 
and   petals   white,  tipped    with  rose,  lip  white, 
with  yellow  and  brown  disc,  and  a  fine  specimen 
of  1).  Venus.     Mr.  Young,  Severoaks,  sent  a  good 
form  of  Cattleya  Schrndera?  with  four  flowers. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate,  recommended  by  the 
Datfodil  committee,  was  given  to — 

Nari-issus  poeticus  Dante,  a  flower  of  great 
size  and  exquisite  purity,  with  large  obovate, 
imbricated  segments  and  conspicuous  centre. 
This  is  one  of  many  seedlings  resulting  from 
crossing  N.  p.  ornatus  with  N.  p.  poetarum. 
From  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Aki'Totis  aureol.\. — A  striking  and  distinct 
member  of  this  genus,  with  flowers  of  large  size 
and  of  the  richest  hue.  It  is  apparently  a  free- 
flowering  plant.  From  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Highgate. 

Rose  Claka  Watson  (Tea). — A  most  delicious 
Rose  of  a  lovely  salmony  pink  hue,  very  beautiful 
in  form,  full,  jet  not  overcrowded,  while  the  re- 
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flex  of  the  outer  petals  gives  it  a  charm  of  its 
own.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Stock  White  FoRciNd. — A  compact-habited 
plant  about  9  inches  high,  pure  white,  large,  com- 
pact truss,  and  beautifully  fragrant.  From 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons. 

PoLYGALA  CiiA.ii.nBUxus  ruKPUREA. — This  little 
sub-shrub  was  in  good  condition,  the  plants  being 
freely  flowered.  It  is  a  capital  rock  plant  as  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Narcissus  poeticus  Petrarch. — This  is  a  capi- 
tal form,  and  the  result  of  crossing  N.  p.  ornatus 
with  N.  p.  recurvus  type.  The  recurving  seg- 
ments are  in  a  great  measure  retained  in  this 
variety,  while  much  of  the  purity  of  tone  and 
the  brilliantly  coloured  crown  have  been  imparted 
into  it.  From  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  An- 
dover. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  con- 
tributed a  varied  and  interesting  arrangement  of 
decorative  Palms,  including  many  fine  pieces  of 
CocosWeddelliana,  Acacias,  MagnoliaSoulangeana, 
very  beautiful,  the  ever  charming  Kalmia  latifolia 
with  its  exquisite  white  crimped  blossoms,  whiter 
than  usual,  from  having  been  grown  in  warmth, 
but  pleasing  withal;  Rhododendrons,  Aspidistras, 
all  margined  with  dwarf  plantsof  Erica  Cavendishi, 
E.  ventricosa  minor,  Boronias,  Isolepis,  Maiden- 
hair Fern  and  the  like  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden  and 
Ditton,  had  a  large  and  representative  display  of 
cut  Narcissi,  that  included  such  fine  things  as 
Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Sir  Watkin,  Barri 
conspicuus,  Mrs.  Dyer,  Bico'.or  Portia,  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  a  graceful  and  elegant  form  ; 
Falstaff,  with  snowy  white  perianth ;  Queen  of 
Spain,  Miriam  Barton,  a  delicate  soft  primrose 
cup  and  perianth ;  Odorus  heminalis,  a  rich  golden 
form,  very  fragrant  and  free.  The  inimitable 
Weardale  Perfection  was  represented  by  a  solitary 
flower,  but  everyone  saw  its  noble  form  and  ad- 
mired it  to  (he  full.  Apart  from  the  Daffodils, 
Trillium  sessile  var.  californicum,  Muscari  coni- 
cum,  a  deep  gentian  blue  form  distinctly  fragrant 
and  pleasing,  were  included  in  this  group,  which 
received  the  society's  silver  Flora  medal.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  came  a  series 
of  dwarf  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  in  baskets. 
Among  these  weie  a  form  of  Cerasus  from  Japan, 
Cory  lopsis  paucifiora  with  twigs  of  yellow  blossoms, 
Daphne  Genkwa,  a  Chinese  shrub  with  flowers  of  a 
slate  blue,  much  like  a  deep  coloured  Lilac  as 
shown  ;  Sambucus  racsmosa  plumosa  foliis  aureis, 
evidently  needing  more  light  to  give  it  colour ; 
and  Rhododendron  racemosum  from  China,  an  ex- 
quisite bush  of  this  lovely  plant  and  literally 
loaded  with  its  white  and  rose-pink  clusters  of 
flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
we  have  seen,  and  the  charming  abundance  of  its 
flowers  will  eoon  make  it  immensely  popular. 
In  a  mas!  its  effect  is  very  fine.  A  bronze  Bank- 
sian  medal  was  awarded  this  group. 

The  fine  group  of  Roses  from  Mr.  Wm.  Rum- 
sey  was  also  of  considerable  extent,  the  pot 
plants  being  well  grown  and  freely  flowered. 
Among  the  pot  plants  were  capital  examples  of 
Magna  Charta,  Madame  Lambard,  Jean  Chirpin, 
very  fine  blooms  and  in  good  colour  ;  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Senateur 
Vaisse,  some  blcoms  of  this  old  variety  being  very 
telling.  Ecjually  good  were  those  of  Chas.  Le- 
febvre  and  Miss  Hassard,  delicate  pinkish  flesh 
colour,  large  and  very  full.  Heinrich  Schultheis 
is  a  fine  large  pink,  an  excellent  shade  of  colour, 
while  the  blooms  shown  were  almost  Pieonia-like 
in  point  of  size.  L'Ideal,  a  very  lovely  Rose  in 
all  its  varying  shades,  Catherine  Mermet,  Safrano, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mme.  Carnot,  a  beautiful  soft 
canary  gold.  The  Queen  and  others  were  also 
good.  A  line  of  boxes  came  along  the  front  in 
which  many  kinds  above  noted  were  repeated  ; 
two  boxes,  however,  composed  entirely  of 
Niphetos  were  very  fine  and  call  for  special 
mention  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  also  had  a  fine 
exhibit  consisting  of  pot  plants  in  standard,  half 
standard,  and  bush  form,  the  plants  well  flowered 


and  arranged  with  their  customary  good  taste. 
The  most  noticeable  of  the  varieties  staged  by 
this  firm  were  Clara  Watson,  a  salmony  pink 
shaded  kind  alluded  to  more  fully  above  ;  Lady 
H.  Grosvenor,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  very  fine  ; 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mmo.  de  Watteville,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Francisca  Kruger,  lemon-yellow  and 
copper ;  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  pleasing 
canary  yellow,  most  beautiful  in  the  bud  state, 
also  very  free  and  profuse  in  flowering  ;  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Gustavo  Piganeau,  fine  rosy  crimson 
of  globular  form,  and  others  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  several 
boxes  of  cut  blooms  scarcely  so  numerous  as  on 
previous  occasions  this  year.  The  blooms  were, 
however,  in  excellent  condition,  and  comprised 
such  as  La  France,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  very  fine;  Souv.  d'un  Ami, 
Niphetos,  Caroline  Testout,  a  fine  full  pink,  very 
attractive  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Some  very 
good  blooms  also  were  included  in  Mr.  Frank 
Cant's  exhibit  from  Colchester,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Ethel  Brownlow,  The  Bride,  Francisca 
Kruger,  Niphetos,  Gloire  de  Margottin,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Princess  of  Wales,  Maurice  Bernardin 
May  Rivers,  &c.,  being  especially  noteworthy. 
The  same  firm  also  had  bunches  of  flowers  and 
buds  of  W.  A.  Richardson,  Mme.  Falcot,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Lambard  and  others  set  up  in 
a  most  pleasing  way  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

From  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  came  a  very  interesting 
assortment  of  greenhouse  plants,  both  fine-foliaged 
and  flowering.  These  included  Caladiums,  Hy- 
drangeas, Lilacs,  various  Palms,  Himantophyl- 
lums,  together  with  some  good  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossum  triumphans,  Cypripedium  Calypso  and 
others  (silver  Flora  medal).  A  distinct  Streptn- 
carpus  named  Blue  King  came  from  Messrs.  John 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Appleshaw,  An- 
dover,  had  a  most  beautiful  collection  of  his 
hybrid  Narcissi,  that  included  some  very  charm- 
ing varieties,  the  result  of  crossing  such  as  ornatus, 
cernuus.  Grandee,  Mme.  de  Graatf,  poetarum  and 
Minnie  Hume  with  the  lovely  triandrus.  As  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  a  beautiful  set  of  novelties 
has  been  the  result,  and  many  of  these  are  of 
exceptional  merit.  Another  set  was  obtained  by 
crossing  ornatus  with  poetarum,  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  brilliant  colouring  in  the  corona  of 
the  latter,  with  the  pure  perianth  and  fine  con- 
stitution of  the  former.  This  has  been  more  than 
achieved  in  many  fine  varieties,  more  especially 
in  Dante,  that  deservedly  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  in- 
tensity of  the  many  new  shades  in  these  charming 
kinds,  for  they  are  as  varied  as  they  are  remark- 
able and  unique.  Some  of  the  best  are  Tasso, 
with  fiery  chestnut-red  crown,  slightly  cupped. 
Sappho  is  similar  in  shade,  with  flatter  crown. 
Walter  Scott  has  a  grand  crown  of  fiery  chestnut, 
while  Firebrand  maintains  the  intense  orange- 
scarlet  crown  to  the  base  of  the  segments.  Beacon 
and  Cresset  have  also  distinct,  highly-coloured 
coronas.  In  Salmonetta  we  have  a  beautiful 
new  departure  in  the  Leedsi  section  in  a  cup  of  dis- 
tinct falmon  hue,  a  very  pretty  flower.  Ellen  Wil- 
mott  is  a  noble  bicolor  that  bids  fair  to  equal  Wear- 
dale  Perfection  ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  even 
purer  perianth  segments  than  the  latter,  while  the 
bold  expanding  highly-finished  trumpet  is  noble 
indeed,  and  Mr.  Engleheart  may  feel  justly  proud 
of  having  raised  such  a  noble  and  beautiful  flower 
for  our  gardens.  Ellen  Wilmott  was  awarded  the 
premier  prize  at  Birmingham  last  year  as  the  bett 
seedling  of  the  year,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  a 
magnificent  flower.  White  Queen  is  another 
great  beauty,  a  gem  absolutely  unique.  It  is  a 
Leedsi,  though  in  point  of  size  it  is  virtually  a 
pure  white  Sir  Watkin.  Mr.  Engleheart  is  pro- 
ducing in  rapid  succession  his  marvellous  achieve- 
ments as  a  Dafl'odil  hybridist,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  we  have  yet  seen  them  all.  White  Queen 
was  awarded  eight  points  for  the  prize  as  the 
best  seedling  of  the  year  by  the  Daffodil  com- 
mittee of  the  R.H.S.,  while  the  collection  as  a 
whole  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal. 


For  twelve  varieties  of  white  Ajax,  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart  was  first  with  good  flowers  of  Cernuus, 
Cernuus  pulcher,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Albicans,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  &o.  For  twenty-four  varieties 
of  Narcissus,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Cheshunt, 
was  first,  Katherine  Spurrell,  Maurice  Vilmorin, 
Frank  Miles,  Barri  conspicuus,  Mr.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Sir  Watkin,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  and  Hors- 
fisldi  being  among  the  best ;  the  same  gentleman 
taking  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  yellow 
Daffodils,  among  which  Maximus,  Sims  Reeves, 
and  Sancta  Maria  were  the  most  telling  examples. 
Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  were  not  numerous.  The  Apples 
shown  were  notable  for  their  good  sound  qualities, 
considering  the  time  of  year.  The  collection  from 
Scotland  was  interesting,  being  of  good  quality, 
and  the  fruits,  though  not  large,  were  well  coloured. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apple  Annie  Elizabeth. — This  is  an  old  va- 
riety, but  certainly  worthy  of  the  award.  The 
tree  rarely  fails  to  bear  and  does  well  in  any  form. 
The  fruits  sent  were  splendid  specimens,  very 
large,  of  perfect  shape  and  highly  coloured,  having 
been  grown  on  bush  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
It  is  a  late  kitchen  variety  of  first  quality,  keeping 
good  well  into  spring.  From  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Hampton,  Middlesex. 

The  same  exhibitor  also  staged  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Apples  with  a  dish  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
Pear.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  one  of  the  best; 
late  Apples  grown.  Northern  Greening  and 
Bismarck  were  very  good  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  J.  Day,  The  Gardens,  Galloway 
House,  Garliestown,  Wigtonshire,  sent  thirteen 
dishes  of  Apples,  sound  and  well  coloured.  The 
best  dishes  were  Galloway  Pippin,  a  very  hand- 
some variety  of  a  clear  pale  yellow,  large  and 
firm,  and  well  worth  extended  cultivation.  Lord 
Derby,  Loddington  or  Stone's,  Betty  Geeson, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Wellington,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain, 
Fearn's  Pippin  and  Dutch  Mignonne  were  very 
fine  (silver  Banksian).  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Goodwood 
Gardens,  Chichester,  sent  a  very  late  Apple,  some- 
what resembling  Royal  Russet,  but  more  conical. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  The  Gardens,  High  Cross,  Framfield, 
Sussex,  sent  a  seedling  cooking  Apple.  Mr.  G. 
Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  sent  a  basket  of 
St.  John's  Figs  from  pot  plants.  Mr.  Cummins, 
The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey,  sent  a  large 
plant  of  fasciated  Brussels  Sprout,  curious,  but  of 
no  value.  The  secretary  announced  that  in  future 
this  committee,  when  meeting  at  Chiswick,  if 
eleven  in  number,  would  be  empowered  to  award 
first-class  certificates  as  in  former  years,  and  thus 
prevent  the  friction  under  the  present  system. 

The  lecture  on  "The  Movements  of  Plants,"  by 
Professor  Henslow,  was  postponed  in  consequence 
of  the  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  same  no!; 
having  been  delivered. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Tulipa  Clusiana.— A  very  pretty  species  with 
flowers  of  smaller  size  than  in  many,  but  interest- 
ing withal  and  free  flowering.  The  flowers  are 
milky  white,  faintly  striped  red,  the  latter  merging 
at  times  into  scarlet. 

Lathyrus  (Orobus)  vernug.— This  has  been 
very  charming  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew,  and 
is  very  pretty  owing  to  the  fresh  green  leaves  and 
profusion  of  bloom.  The  abundance  of  the  young 
foliage  makes  it  at  once  useful  and  pleasing  as  a 
pot  plant. 

Flowers  from  the  Channel  Isles.— Upwards 
of  lOOG  packages  of  flowers,  a  large  number  con- 
taining Arum  Lilies,  were  received  last  Saturday 
at  Waterloo  Station,  the  bulk  of  the  beautiful  and 
delicate  blooms  being  shipped  from  Guernsey,  and 
looking  none  the  worse  for  the  long  journey. 

Primula  margioata.— This  pretty  species  is 
now   flowering  freely  in   Mr.   Barr's  grounds  at 
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Thames  Ditton  in  (|uiet  niches  in  gritty  loam, 
where  the  root  fibres  descend  to  a  good  depth. 
The  pale  lilac-blue  flowers  are  produced  on  stem? 
well  above  the  ample  leaves,  which  are  more  or 
less  coated  with  meal. 

Talipa  Kolpakowskiana. — This  is  one  of 
the  largest,  as  also  the  most  brilliant,  species  now 
in  bloom.  Large,  bold,  and  handsome,  the  rich 
vermilion  flowers  are  very  conspicuous  at  the 
present  time.  As  seen  fully  e.vpanded  in  the  warm 
sunshine  there  is  a  large  black  blotch  in  the  centre 
of  the  bloom  that  is  most  conspicuous. 

Narcissus  Golden  Prince. — This  is  a  very 
fine  member  of  the  Ajax  section  of  Daffodils,  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  telling.  In  an  ordinary  way 
it  may  be  considered  impossible  to  beat  the  well- 
known  maximus  for  colour,  but  this  is  certainly 
accomplished  by  Golden  Prince,  which  is  really  a 
golden  vate.  This  variety  is  now  well  in  flower 
at  Ditton. 

Fiitillaiia  Bornmuleii  is  a  beautiful  and 
handsome  kind,  with  very  fine  flowers  of  a 
clear  golden  hue,  and  beet  described,  perhaps,  as 
a  decided  improvement  on  F.  aurea.  In  habit 
generally  it  appears  allied  to  F.  aurea,  but  is  much 
clearer  in  the  golden  hue  of  the  flowers  and  quite 
an  acquisition  among  the  early  kinds  now  in 
blocm. 

Ranunculus  montanue.  — Freely  produced, 
pretty  and  etl'ective  are  the  golden  cups  of  this 
lit  le  mountain  Crowfoot,  and  quite  early  in  the 
year  it  is  very  pleafing  either  in  the  bog  or  in 
cool  or  moist  spots  in  the  rock  garden,  where  it 
may  remain  undisturbed  for  a  year  or  two. 
Though  only  a  Buttercup  in  its  flowers,  there 
are  very  few  such  things  in  the  early  days  of 
March  and  April. 

Primula  pubeECens  alba  (Snowy  Primrose). 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  alpine 
Primulas,  and  is  now  flowering  abundantly  both 
in  pots,  in  frames,  and  in  fairly  exposed  positions 
in  the  open.  In  all  these  places  it  is  the  first  to 
be  noted  by  reason  of  the  snow-white  masses  of 
its  flowers.  This  variety  of  viscosa  or  pubescens 
has  received  many  names  during  recent  years,  the 
above  being  the  most  modern. 

Aubrietia  Royal  Purple  is  a  very  free- 
flow eiing  as  well  as  distinct  form  of  this  useful 
group.  Some  broad  patches  are  literally  a  mass 
(f  bloom  in  Mr.  Barr's  nursery  at  Long  Ditton. 
The  precise  colour  of  this  carpet  of  blossom  is  a 
reddish  purple,  that  is  quite  acceptable  among 
these  plants.  Other  fine  forms  also  in  groups 
were  Henderson!,  rosea,  and  the  well-known 
Leichtlini,  the  last,  one  of  the  brightest  of  all. 

Narcissus  Barri  conspicuus  is  a  very 
showy  and  effective  variety  indispensable  in  every 
choice  collection.  Being  free-flowering,  of  a  tine 
vigorous  constitution,  and  quite  distinct  in  the 
blossoms,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  such 
an  one  should  be  of  those  most  popular.  We 
recently  saw  of  this  variety  alone  some  sixty  or 
seventy  beds  flowering  at  Ditton,  and  there  must 
have  been  many  thousands  of  it,  forming  a  wonder- 
ful sight. 

Narciesus  odotus  heminalis.— This  plant 
is  so  very  rarely  seen  true  and  in  ([uantity  that  it 
ii  worth  noting.  The  plant  usually  doing  service 
for  it  is  the  better  known  N.  o.  rugulosus  from 
which  it  is  quite  distinct.  The  colour  is  full 
golden  yellow,  the  cup  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
flower  powerfully  fragrant.  It  is  very  telling  in 
the  rich  colouring  of  its  flowers  alone  ;  and  these 
being  freely  produced  render  it  a  most  effective 
kind.    It  is  flowering  abundantly  at  Ditton. — E.  J. 

Epimedium  pinnatum.— Why  the  Epime- 
diums  are  not  more  usually  seen  is  ditiicult  to  say, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  very  few  hardy  spring 
perennials  are  so  pleasing  in  their  elegant  spikes 
of  blosfcm.  Many  3  ears  ago  these  things  in  va- 
riety were  often  seen  at  the  early  exhibitions  of 
spring  flowers,  whither  they  w^ere  fent  by  the  late 
Robert  Parker,  who  grew  them  well.  The  above, 
a  yellow-flowered  kind,  also  Mueschianum  (white), 
are  now  flowering  freely  in  pots  at  Kew. 

Tulipa  Greigi.— Of  all  the  species  of  this 
genus,  this  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  intensity 


of  its  brilliant  flowers.  It  is  also  a  most  variable 
species,  with  a  wonderful  range  of  colour,  the 
latter  ranging  from  the  most  brilliant  scarlet 
and  orange-scarlet  to  golden  yellow.  Happily, 
too,  all  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in  the 
choicest  collections.  A  very  charming  feature  of 
this  race  is  their  beautiful  foliage  ;  this  is  either 
striped  or  marbled  in  a  most  pleasing  and  often 
picturesque  manner. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  are  in  their 
spring  dress.  The  Daffodils  are  splendid,  large 
masses  of  them  occurring  in  many  parts  of  the 
grounds,  and  in  f|uite  a  natural  way.  The  groups 
of  the  Campernelle  Daffodil,  Emperor,  and  the 
Star  Narcissi  are  pictures  of  colour.  Many  kinds 
look  pretty  in  the  grass  on  the  mound  near  the 
Cumberland  Gate.  Primula  rosea  is  a  mass  of 
brilliant  colour  on  the  rockery,  and  many  trees 
are  in  full  bloom,  the  white  Amelanchier  canaden- 
sis in  particular. 

Narcissus  Weardale  Perfection.— Truly  a 
perfect  Daffodil,  and  a  most  lovely  flower.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  words  that  will  adequately  des- 
cribe the  grandeur  of  this  noble  kind.  Thi? 
unique  form  has  been  deservedly  honoured  with 
the  first  class  certificate  of  the  R.H.S.,  as  also  the 
premier  prize,  as  the  "finest  Daffodil"  exhibited 
at  the  Birmingham  Narcissus  show,  1894.  In 
point  of  exquisite  beauty  of  form  and  size,  com- 
bined with  great  refinement,  it  is  indeed  a  marvel- 
lous flower.  Bold,  massive,  and  imposing,  this 
flower  is  faultless  in  its  pose,  as  well  as  in  its 
wondrous  crown  and  perianth.  This  is  now  in 
flower  in  Mr.  Barr's  collection  of  Daffodils  at 
Ditton. 

Magnolia  stellata. — We  recently  noted  abed 
of  this  early  flowering  kind  at  Kew,  and  from 
its  compact  habit  of  growth,  together  with  its 
freedom  of  flowering  in  the  small  bush-like  state, 
it  is  worthy  of  more  consideration  from  the 
planter  of  tuch  things.  It  is  earlier  too  than 
most  kinds,  which  is  an  additional  advantage.  A 
mass  of  it  studded  with  white  cups  at  3  feet  high 
is  not  easily  obtained  at  this  early  time  (March  24), 
while  the  position  could  be  made  gay  with  yellow 
Daffodils  of  the  eai'liest  sorts,  or  Crocuses  or  man}' 
things  besides.  And  what  a  brilliant  picture 
could  be  made  with  a  carpet  of  Anemone  fulgens 
to  such  a  bed  as  this,  to  be  followed  in  summer 
with  Gazania  or  tuberous  Begonias. 

Mnscari  conicum.  —  This  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  and  distinct  of  the  Grape 
Hyacinths  in  flower  at  the  present  time,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  among  the  earlier  spring 
flowers.  In  its  flowering  it  is  remarkably  free, 
while  the  rich  blue  sturdy  erect  spikes  are  very 
telling  in  the  distance  Even  at  a  hundred  yards 
away  the  beds  we  recently  saw  in  Mr.  Barr's 
nursery  at  Ditton  were  very  effective,  while  on 
closer  acquaintance  we  found  we  were  surrounded 
with  a  most  delightful  fragrance  as  pleasing  and 
acceptable  as  it  certainly  is  distinct.  When  seen 
in  such  large  numbers  as  this  it  is  among  the 
most  attractive  plants  we  know,  and  for  brilliant 
effect  it  is  equal  to  the  Gentian.  The  Grape 
Hyacinths  are  very  pretty  in  the  grass  in  early 
spring  as  they  are  in  the  rock  garden  and  the 
woodland. 

Narcissus  Johnstoni  Qacen  of  Spain. — 
When  seen  growing  in  large  numbers  there  is  a 
great  charm  in  the  uniform  soft  clear  yellow  cups 
and  perianth  of  this  beautiful  form  that  will  gain 
it  many  admirers.  It  is  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  free- 
flowering,  possessing  a  good  constitution,  that 
will  be  valuable  for  mixing  with  future  breeds  of 
this  lovely  race.  Frequently  it  comes  with  two 
flowers  on  a  scape,  ar.d  thereby  provides  a  long 
season  of  bloom.  In  the  grass  it  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  things  we  know,  and  those  who  are 
taking  up  this  most  interesting  phase  of  gardening 
should  plant  this  one,  the  more  so  because  now  it 
may  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate.  There  is  a 
sort  of  quaintness  in  the  reflexing  perianth  that 
renders  this  kind  distinct  from  all  else.  A  series 
of  beds  of  Queen  of  Spain  are  noteworthy  in  Mr. 
Barr's  rich  collection  at  Ditton. 

Isopyrum  thalictroides.— This,  as  noted  on 
p.  261,  is  a  neat  and  elegant  little  plant,  but  those 


who  plant  it  in  the  rock  garden  ought  to  be 
warned  of  its  weedy  propensities.  It  has  a  habit 
of  running  quickly  amongst  the  stones  and 
becomes  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  from  it« 
very  early  spring  growth  smothers  the  growth  of 
choice  and  delicate  alpines.  I  introduced  it  to  my 
rock  garden  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  though 
for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  done  my  best  to 
eradicate  it  from  there,  it  still  survives.  A  choice 
place  is  not  necessary  for  it,  as  it  is  quite 
happy  in  any  moist  shady  corner,  where  it  soon 
makes  a  broad  mass  of  growth.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly by  the  side  of  streams  in  the  woods  between 
Ba3onne  and  Cambo,  and  has  a  wide  range  in 
Southern  Europe,  being  perfectly  hard\'.  I  ob- 
serve that  some  pieces  thrown  off  my  rockerj"  have 
established  themselves  on  a  neighbouring  Straw- 
berry bed,  where  it  runs  about  as  it  likes. — C. 
WoLLEY-DoD,  Edijf.  Hall. 


Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institutiop. 
— The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give 
a  donation  of  £2.5  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  of  which 
Her  Majesty  is  the  patroness.  The  fifty-seventh 
anniversary  festival  of  the  charity  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Metropole  on  May  30,  when  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  (Earl  of  Lathom)  will  preside. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  last 
four  days  and  nights  have  been  warm,  but  pre- 
vious to  this  there  had  been  a  week  of  moderately 
cold  weather.  On  both  the  7th  and  Sth  the 
highest  temperature  in  shade  was  62°,  and  during 
the  night  of  the  4th  the  exposed  thermometer 
never  fell  lower  than  42°.  At  2  feet  deep  the 
ground  is  at  the  present  time  2°  warmer,  and  at 
1  foot  deej)  4^  warmer  than  the  April  average  for 
these  depths.  Very  little  rain  has  fallen  since 
the  month  began  ;  in  fact,  six  out  of  the  eight 
dajs  have  been  perfectly  dry.  Although  fine, 
there  has  been  but  a  scanty  supply  of  sunshine, 
the  mean  record  amounting  to  less  than  two  hours 
a  da}-. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Dart. — I  notice 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  (p.  25P), 
places  the  above  variety  among  the  November 
bloomers.  This  is  an  error.  It  is  true  I  exhibited 
blooms  at  the  end  of  November  last  year  when 
the  variety  was  certificated,  but  these  had  been 
pushed  along  in  a  heated  house.  The  bulk  cf  my 
stock  flowered  some  three  weeks  later,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  marketed  (luantities  of  blorm 
after  Christmas  and  others  in  the  first  week  of  the 
new  year.  As  I  am  only  distributing  Gol.'en 
Dart  this  spring,  it  has  yet  only  flowered  in  my 
keeping,  so  I  venture  to  make  this  correction. 
To  give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  its  lateness,  1  mi  y 
say  Golden  Dart  was  quite  fresh  and  good  Inn^j 
after  Lady  Canning,  and  being  such  an  exctJl  n". 
keeper  it  retains  its  colour  to  the  end. — E  JhS- 
KINS,  Hampton  Hilt,  iliddlestx. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Jcamal  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Soc'ciy,'' 
vol.  six.,  part  3. 

"  A  Manual  of  Forestry."  W.  Sehlich.  Src  nd 
edition,  vol.  i.  Bradbury,  Agnew  and  Co  ,  White- 
friars. 


B.  M.  B. — Ampelopsis  in  "  English  Flower  CJ-arJ.  n  " 
is  not  omitted.  See  p.  820,  a  good  article  on  the 
group.  The  Physalis  named  is  a  new  plant.  We 
should  have  rtphed  if  yon  bad  added  address.  It  is  im- 
possible to  name  all  varieties  of  plants  like  DelpliiniuTP, 
which  vary  without  end.    We  thank  you  for  your  Lite. 

Names  of  plants. — H.  Broun. — 1,  Geum  urba- 
num ;    2,    Scdum    Fosteriauom ;    3,   next    week ;    4, 

Ornitbogalum    nutans. John    Bentley. — A    peer 

form  of  Dendrobinm  Wardianum. 


The  "Wild  Garden:  or,  the  Katurali^tion and  Ji'oHrvl 
Grou^inp  oj  Bor^lii  Ejoiic  Plants,  icith  a  chapter  on  the  6c  rrf>  n 
or  Britiih  llitd  I'tcKnr.  Fourth  cdilicTi.  Kith  vocd  <nj.;a<  ingi 
from  drovivgs  by  Alfred  rations,  itvitid  and  (tdoind.  I'm  y 
Svo,  linen  beards,  price  12#. 

gpccial  Bdil'on  on  /nesl  hondmade  jaicr,  umltd  at  }.a«d 
pYcas,  and  lintly  bound  in  vdlvm.  One  tui«co  nett.  Through 
all  Book  idler  s. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature:  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeart. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


ESPALIER  APPLES. 

I  HA\E  had  considerable  experience  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  with  Apples  as  espaliers, 
and  still  find  them  as  interesting  as  ever.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  sorts  best  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose is  necessary,  otherwise  much  disappoint- 
ment is  likely  to  follow.  Some  gardeners  seem 
to  think  it  waste  of  valuable  space  to  grow 
cooking  varieties  as  espaliers  ;  I  do  not,  for  it 
is  just  these  large,  finely  coloured,  highly- 
flavoured  specimens  that  are  appreciated  in  the 
kitchen  for  roasting  or  use  in  dumplings. 
Many  varieties,  both  of  the  cooking  and  dessert 
section,  are  quite  unsuitable  on  account  of  their 
habit  of  fruiting  on  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
or  from  their  dislike  to  the  spur  system  of 
pruning  for  this  form  of  training,  soil  and 
situation  also  no  doubt  playing  their  part  in  the 
success  or  otherwise  with  certain  sorts.  King 
of  the  Pippins  grows  to  a  much  larger  size  and 
takes  on  a  richer  colour  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  orcharJ,  standard,  or  even  bush-grown 
specimens  of  this  well-known  dessert  Apple. 
'J  he  (luality  also  of  the  espalier  fruit  is  far 
superior.  Unquestionably  the  largest  and  best 
samples  of  Ribston  Pippin  are  produced  on 
espalier  frees  in  a  somewhat  sandy  soil,  and 
canker,  the  common  enemy  of  this  delicious 
Apple,  seldom  appears.  Beauty  of  Bath  (the 
coming  early  dessert  Apple)  produces  fruit 
abundantly  so  trained,  the  colour  of  the  fruit 
next  the  sun  being  very  beautiful.  Cox's 
Pomona,  which  when  well  grown  and  thoroughly 
ripened  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  dessert,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  espalier  system,  good  biennial 
crops  being  almost  certain  on  healthy  trees  grow- 
ing in  warm,  well-drained  soil.  By  far  the 
finest  Cellini  Pippins  I  have  ever  seen  were  from 
espalier  trees,  but  a  warm  root-run  is  necessary 
for  this  variety,  or  canker  is  apt  to  be  trouble- 
some. The  showy  Lady  Sudeley  may  with  con- 
fidence be  grown  as  an  espalier,  fruit  on  the 
south  side  of  the  wires  being  quite  as  handsome 
as  Beauty  of  Bath.  The  old  Devonshii-e  Quar- 
renden  is  much  better  in  colour  and  flavour  in 
midland  and  northern  localities  from  espalier 
than  from  ordinary  orchard  trees,  and  a  place 
should  always  be  afforded  for  one  or  two  trees. 
King  of  Tomkins  County  is  quite  at  home  in 
espalier  form,  the  fruit  growing  to  a  very  large 
size  and  colouring  well.  Asa  bush  or  standaid 
this  excellent  dessert  Apple  is  uncertain,  except 
in  certain  favourable  districts. 

Coming  to  cooking  Apples,  Lady  Henniker 
does  well  thus  trained,  the  largest  fruit  being 
quite  free  from  hollowness,  a  fault  sometimes 
present  in  fruits  gathered  from  orchard  trees 
and  which  have  not  received  a  maximum 
amount  of  sunshine  and  light.  Reinette  du 
Canada  must  also  be  included  in  the  list.  This 
is  a  very  noble  Apple,  keeping  sound  and  juicy 
till  March  or  April.  Annie  Elizabeth  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  both  pay  for  this  mode  of 
culture,  the  fruit  being  very  large  and  beauti- 
fully coloured.  Alexander,  .seldom  seen  in 
good  condition  in  orchards,  comes  remarkably 
fine  and  handsome  on  espalier  trees,  the  re- 
sLricted  form  of  growth  inducing  early  fertility, 
It  being  naturally  slow  in  coming  into  bearing. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  that  perhaps  largest 
of  all  cooking  Apples,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  The 


finest  crops  of  this  Apple  I  have  ever  seen  were 
at  Blickling,  in  Norfolk,  on  an  espalier  tree, 
Mr.  Oclee  being  strongly  in  favour  of  this 
mode  of  training  Apple  trees.  Stirling  Castle, 
although  a  certain  bearer  under  any  form  of 
training,  produces  fruit  of  extra  size,  colour, 
and  quality  on  espalier  trees,  these  being  less 
liable  to  the  objectionable  spot  which  often 
mars  fruit  from  bush  and  standard  trees.  The 
latest  trial  I  made  was  with  Bismarck  and 
Tower  of  Glamis,  both  of  which,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  appear  to  be  quite  at  home  as  espaliers. 
Bismarck  is  not  unworthy  of  the  dessert  if  kept 
till  the  present  time.  J'  C. 

Apple    King    of    Tomkins    County.  — It 

would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  stock  Mr. 
J.  C.  Clarke  grows  this  Apple,  referred  to  by  him 
(p.  258).  With  me  on  the  English  Paradise  stock 
it  cankers  badly  and  produces  nothing  but  dull- 
coloured,  unappetising-looking  fruit,  so  much  so 
that  I  despair  of  ever  getting  anything  present- 
able from  the  trees.  With  Mr.  Clarke  it  evidently 
has  the  brilliant  colour  and  attractive  appearance 
of  American-grown  fruit. — S.  W.  F. 

Melon  I  Brougham  Hall.— There  is  still  a 
demand  amongst  old  Melon  growers  for  this 
variety,  and  I  much  question  if  there  is  yet  a 
better- flavoured  green-fleshed  Melon  in  existence. 
True,  it  has  little  in  outward  appearance  to 
recommend  it,  but  when  well  grown  and  perfectly 
ripened  it  is  luscious  in  the  extreme.  Moreover, 
it  is  very  hardy  and  a  good  setter.  I  remember 
the  time  when  Melons  were  grown  principally  in 
manure-heated  pits,  and  when  Brougham  Hall 
was  grown  by  almost  every  gardener.  The  fact 
that  Brougham  Hall  has  remained  in  cultiva- 
tion for  so  many  years  is,  I  think,  proof  of  its 
exceptional  merit.  I  believe  the  old  Beechwood 
is  still  grown  by  a  few.  This  tco  is  a  variety  of 
first-class  flavour. — 0.  C.  H. 

Forced  Strawberries  failing.— Few  of  us 
like  to  publish  our  failures,  but  they  come  to  most 
of  us,  and  by  telling  of  such  failures  we  may  get 
a  little  sympathy  from  others  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion. This  season  my  earliest  plants  have  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  bloom,  of  which  there 
was  abundance,  was  small,  and  though  it  set, 
there  are  but  few  fruits  of  a  large  size.  The 
fruits  appear  stunted  and  are  much  longer  in 
ripening  than  usual.  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  cause  of  this  stunted  growth,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  winter  was  too  mild, 
the  plants  never  having  rested.  My  plants 
never  were  better.  They  were  potted  in  July 
from  specially  prepared  runners  and  carefully 
attended  to.  The  worst  failures  are  Keens' 
and  La  Orosse  Sucr<?e.  The  latter  has  never  failed 
btfore,  and  Keens'  has  always  set  far  too  many 
fruits.  I  think  forced  plants  like  Strawberries 
are  much  influenced  by  the  weather.  The  later 
lots  just  coming  in  are  all  one  may  desire.  These 
received  the  same  treatment,  but  were  potted  a 
few  days  later  and  given  a  longer  rest.  Have  any 
readers  of  The  Garden  had  a  eimilar  experience  ? 
—A.  R. 

An  experiment  in  fruit  drying.— Mr.  Wil- 
fred Powell,  British  Consul  at  Stettin,  in  his 
supplementary  report  on  the  trade  of  that  place, 
says  he  has  been  informed  by  the  manager  of  a 
Government  peat  moor  near  Stettin  of  an  interest- 
ing experiment  that  that  gentleman  had  made 
with  some  fruit-  Wishing  to  keep  some  Apples 
and  Pears  during  the  winter  months,  he  thought 
he  would  try  packing  them  in  "  mull  "—that  is  to 
say  the  dust  obtained  from  the  dry  Moss  litter 
when  being  torn  up  by  the  Wolff  machine.  In 
this  mull  or  dust  he  packed  a  number  of  Pears 
and  Apples,  enclosing  the  whole  in  a  wooden  case 
and  pressing  the  mull  well  down,  taking  care  that 
each  fruit  was  kept  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  found  the 
Pears  and  Apples  perfectly  dried  and  as  sound 
as  those  prepared  for  commerce  by  the  more 
elaborate  methods,  while  on  being  placed  in  warm 
water  they  began   to  swell  out  again   to  their 


former  proportions.  Mr.  Powell  thinks  that  if 
further  experiments  should  be  satisfactory  there 
is  a  possible  future  in  the  process.  Mull,  headde, 
sells  in  Germany  at  about  Is.  .'id.  per  cwt.,  and, 
as  it  is  exceedingly  light,  1  cwt.  would  dry  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit,  while  it  can  be  used  again  many 
times  over,  has  no  smell,  and  does  not  convey  any 
taste  to  the  fruit.  It  merely  absorbs  the  mois- 
ture which  the  fruit  contains,  at  the  same  time 
hermetically  protecting  it  from  the  air. 


APRICOT   CULTURE. 

Never  in  the  course  of  my  experience  do  I  re- 
member Apricots  to  have  set  so  heavily  as  they 
have  done  this  season,  and  the  crop  is  quite  as 
heavy  on  the  spurs  as  on  the  young  wood.  This 
is  of  course  very  satisfactory,  but  the  trees  must 
be  relieved  of  the  extra  strain  at  once,  or  much 
harm  will  be  done.  The  genial  warmth  of  the 
past  week  or  ten  days  has  caused  the  fruits  to 
grow  apace,  and  already  they  are  the  size  of  Fil- 
berts on  trees  growing  on  a  south  wall. 

Thinning  the  Crop 
should  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  first  pulling 
oft'  all  the  small  and  badly  placed  fruits,  following 
this  up  by  a  more  general  thinning  in  a  few  days' 
time.  The  interval  between  the  two  thinnings 
will  allow  the  fruits  to  swell,  and  thus  render  the 
selection  of  the  best  easier  when  thinning  out  the 
second  time.  With  regard  to  the  numbers  to 
leave,  much  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  trees. 
If  in  good  health  and  all  other  conditions  right, 
an  Apricot  tree  will  carry  four  times  as  many 
fruits  as  a  healthy  Peach  tree.  One  reason  why 
Apricots  are  overcropped  is  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  crop  being  rather  a  precarious  one,  and  this 
tempts  many  growers  to  leave  more  on  the  trees 
than  they  should,  with  the  result  that  it  takes  a 
season  or  two  for  the  trees  to  recuperate.  The 
Apricot  has  to  submit  to  a  great  deal  of  bad 
treatment  in  this  direction,  especially  in  cottage 
gardens,  but  it  tells  its  own  tale  in  the  end,  and 
the  trees  either  die  off  suddenly  or  wear  out  very 
quickly  as  a  natural  sequence.  Disbudding  should 
also  have  attention,  and  a  very  sharp  look  should 
be  kept  for  the  maggot.  A  pressure  of  the  roUed- 
up  leaves  between  the  finger  and  thumb  will 
settle  accounts  with  this  pest.  I  do  not  practise 
disbudding,  but  simply  lay  in  wood  for  making 
good  any  deficiencies  in  established  trees  and  for 
furnishing  young  ones  with  branches,  and  the 
remainder  I  pinch  back  to  three  and  four  leaves. 
This  method  gives  most  excellent  results,  the 
crop  is  invariably  an  abundant  one,  and  the 
quality  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  Many  of 
the  trees  here  are  old,  but  still  vigorous,  and  are 
grown  on  the  spur  system. 

Maiden  trees  are  much  the  best  for  replenishing 
a  wall,  as  they  grow  away  without  check  from 
planting  and  are  less  liable  to  gum  and  lose  their 
branches.  Three  and  four-year-old  trees  take 
some  time  to  recover  the  check  sustained  by  hft- 
ing,  and  although  they  eventually  recover  and 
succeed,  I  never  like  them  so  well  as  home- trained 
maidens.  The  thinning  finished,  the  bolder 
should  be  examined  to  ascertain  if  the  soil  is  in  a 
prcparly  moist  state.  Where  Apricot  borders  are 
properly  made  it  is  astonishing  the  quantity  of 
water  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  trees  healthy. 
This  is  where  many  fail  in  Apricot  culture.  The 
trees  receive  every  other  attention  but  that  of 
watering,  and  I  have  seen  many  a  lot  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  fine  fruit  spoilt 
through  want  of  water.  Knowing  how  my 
borders  are  constructed,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  ample  supplies  of  water  when  needed,  but 
I  always  make  sure  by  testing  the  soil  first  to  see 
whether  it  is  really  required.  For  testing  these 
and  all  other  fruit  borders  I  use  a  long-hand  ed 
auger,  by  means  of  which  the  sod  can  be  sampled 
to  any  depth  and  its  exact  condition  ascertaineci. 
Before  watering  the  first  time,  the  surface-soil 
should  be  broken  up,  especially  when  it  has  be- 
come firm  by  treading.  I  have  the  watering  done 
with  the  hoee.  The  water  is  turned  on  and 
allowed  to  run  for  en  hour  between   every  two 
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trees,  when  the  hose  ie  moved  to  the  next  two, 
and  HO  on  until  all  is  completed. 

Mulching  and  Feedino. 

After  the  first  watering  is,  I  think,  the  best 
time  to  apply  a  mulch.  Long  manure,  droppings 
and  all,  juetas  it  comes  from  the  stables  and  I'rojh 
made  manure  from  a  cowshed  are  both  excellentifor 
this  purpose.  There  is  just  sufficient  ammonia  in 
the  former  to  act  as  a  stimulant,  while  the  straw 
being  long  does  not  choke  the  freshly  broken-up 
surface  of  the  borders.  I  do  not  care  for  partly- 
decomposed  manure  for  this  purpose,  as  it  so  soo.t 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  toil  and  converts 
the  whole  into  a  scdfened  mass.  This  in  time 
encourages  late  growth,  which  is  never  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  fails  to  ripen. 

Stimulants  are  best  withheld  until  after  the 
stoning  period,  when  they  may  be  administered 
with  beneficial  results.  On  the  whole  1  prefer 
artificial  to  liquid  manures.  Liquid  manure  I 
always  think  causes  too  rank  and  unfruitful  a 
growth,  while  artiticial  manure  induces  the  trees 
to  make  less  robust,  but  much  more  fruitful  wood. 
Peruvian  guano  containing  from  10  per  cent,  to  12 
per  cent,  of  ammonia  is  excellent.  My  favourite 
manure  is  a  compound  of  bone-meal  and  dried 
blood  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  of  the 
former  to  one  half  of  the  latter.  This  never  fails 
to  produce  splendid  results,  and  I  use  it  exten- 
sively for  other  fruit  crops.  The  blood  acts 
q  lickly,  and  the  bone-meal  being  slower  in 
Its  action,  assists  the  trees  to  perfect  their  crops. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  the  two  ingredients 
separately,  mixing  them  as  required. 

Syringing  is  another  imf  o.-tant  item  in  Apricot 
culture,  but  this  cannot  be  attempted  for  some 
few  weeks  to  come  or  until  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past  and  warmer  weather  prevails.  It  is  yet  too 
soon  to  dispense  with  coverings  ;  in  fact,  where 
curtains  are  used,  it  is  just  as  wtU  to  draw  them 
over  the  trees  whenever  there  is  any  doubt,  as 
frost  would  soon  injure  the  young  and  tender 
leaves.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  dispense  with  the 
cjvers  until  the  second  week  in  May.        A.  W. 


Apple  Wellington.— Few  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties are  superior  to  the  above  ;  at  least  such  is 
my  experience,  both  as  regards  cropping,  keep- 
ing, and  good  qualities.  I  admit  it  does  not 
always  produce  a  full  crop.  With  me  it  crops 
grandly  about  every  two  years  on  standard  trees, 
but  I  have  bush  trees  which  crop  yearly,  these 
being  in  a  better  soil  and  position  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  I  am  aware  in  cold  clayey  foils  it  does 
not  always  thrive,  the  wood  cankering  badly.  A 
certain  freedom  of  growth  is  necessary  with 
standard  trees  :  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
variety  so  profitable  as  a  standard  on  well- 
drained  land.  The  fruit  may  be  had  sound  well 
into  the  spring.  It  is  liked  for  cooking  much 
better  than  many  of  the  brighter  coloured  or  more 
showy  fruits.— S'.  H.  B. 

The  earliest  Strawberries.- OpinionsdiflFer 
as  to  the  earliest  Strawberries,  so  much  depending 
upon  the  soil,  position  and  age  of  the  plants. 
Last  year  Royal  Sovereign  was  ripe  at  the  same 
time  as  Noble  ;  both  were  earlier  than  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  re- 
sult was  mostly  owing  to  young  plants  specially 
grown  and  given  the  best  position.  This  year  the 
new  Stevens'  Wonder  is  on  trial,  and  the  results 
will  be  duly  noted,  it  being  planted  by  the  side  of 
Noble  and  Royal  Sovereign.  In  pots  it  was  the 
first,  and  though  I  do  not  think  it  equal  in 
quality  or  in  appearance  to  Royal  Sovereign,  earli- 
ness  is  an  important  point.  My  practice  is  to 
layer  the  first  runners  from  the  young  plants  as 
Oirly  in  June  as  possible.  These  if  layered  into 
small  pots  are  ready  to  plant  out  in  four  weeks 
from  time  of  layering.  They  are  put  out  in  the 
mo?t  favourable  places  pofsible.  Mine  are  on  a 
warji  sloping  border  in  front  of  an  early  vinery, 
Hiid  when  in  bloom  a  little  iirotection  is  given  if 
t'le  weather  is  frosty,  using  sjjaro  lights  or  mats 
on  a  few  Pea  sticks  placed  to  support  them.  It 
is  surprising  what  grand  fruit  such  plants  will 
produce,  and  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the 


plants  in  the  bods  not  specially  treated.  For 
some  years  I  always  grew  a  few  Noble  as  de- 
scribed. This  year  a  portion  consists  of  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  the  plants  are  now  pushing  up  the 
spikes  freely.  A  few  early  Strawberries  raised  in 
this  way  are  much  ajiprcciatcd  before  the  glut 
comes  in,  and  they  give  very  little  trouble  if  grown 
as  described.  Some  growers  may  be  able  to  spare 
cold  frames,  and  where  this  is  the  case  there  is  a 
great  gain  in  siza  and  quality  of  fruit.  Whatever 
plan  is  adopted  to  secuie  early  fruits,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  the  plants  require  ample  feeding 
during  the  first  seascn's  growth. — G.   Wythes. 


PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT  TREE  BLOSSOMS. 

Seldom  have  these  been  more  promising  or  for- 
ward than  on  the  1st  of  April  this  year.  We  are 
accustomed  to  see  Apricots  open  on  warm  walls 
in  February.  I  have  seldom  seen  so  many  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums  in  full  flower  on  outside 
walls  from  March  20  to  .*!!  as  this  year ;  the  trees 
are  literally  smothered  with  bloom.  Pears, 
Cherries,  and  Apples  will  be  a  fortnight  or  so 
later,  and  therefore  with  better  chances  of  free 
setting.  Gooseberries  and  Filberts  are  in  full 
bloom  and  advancing  leafage.  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, and  Strawberries  are  forced  less  out  of 
season  through  the  mildness  of  the  winter  than 
any  of  the  other  crops  noted.  The  first  lesson  of 
this  abnormally  precocious  spring  is  the  import- 
ance of  timely  and  sufficient  protection  of  the 
blossoms  of  our  fruit  trees.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  think  about  and  treat  these  as  hardy  in 
our  climate,  that  we  too  often  forget  that  hardi- 
ness is  more  a  matter  of  condition  than  of  con- 
stitution. For  example,  Apiicots,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apples,  itc. ,  are 
hardy  when  in  a  semi  dormant  state  in  winter. 
Their  blossoms  are  also  hardy  or  sutticiently  pro- 
tected from  the  colds  of  our  erratic  springs  to 
long  88  the  buds  remain  closed,  but  the  open 
flowers  are  very  tender  indeed  when  fully 
opened  and  freely  exposed. 

A  few  days  since  I  looked  into  a  garden  with 
the  Peaches  in  full  bloom.  They  were  pro- 
tected with  a  half  inch  mesh  net  stretched  along 
the  wall  and  over  its  crown  as  tightly  as  it 
could  be,  thus  opening  the  meshes  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  The  proprietor  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  be  told  that  a  maximum  area  of 
netting  had  been  used  to  produce  a  minimum 
measure  of  protection.  By  tuspending  the 
netting  more  loosely  on  the  face  of  the  wall  and 
doubling  or  trebling  it,  taking  care  in  doing  so  as 
far  as  possible  to  intercross  the  folds,  the  protect- 
ing power  of  the  netting  is  manifold.  Then  a  loose 
net  is  mobile,  and  on  clear  frosty  nights,  when 
radiation  reaches  its  most  destructive  energy,  it 
is  only  or  chiefly  the  loose  protectors  that  can 
bailie  or  break  its  force  or  neutralise  its  power. 
Hence  with  this  loosening  of  tension  on  the  net- 
ting and  trebling  of  its  thickness,  the  netting  will 
probably  save  the  blossoms. 

It  will  assuredly  do  so  if  we  strengthen  the 
protection  on  the  crown  of  the  walls  by  the  use  of 
glass,  wooden  copings,  or  a  screen  of  boughs  pro 
jecting  IS  inches  or  2  feet  over  the  face  of  the 
wall.  Two  or  three  very  roughly  made  straw 
bands,  with  loose  projecting  straws  prove  cheap 
and  potent  protectors.  Fronds  of  the  common 
Bracken,  Asparagus  spray  harvested  before  it  is 
ripe,  common  Broom  or  Heather  carefully  placed 
over  the  face  or  crown  of  the  wall  will  answer  as 
well  as  the  combinations  here  recommended.  The 
use  of  Asparagus  tops  harvested  before  they  were 
dead  ripe  revealed  this  important  fact  concerning 
the  potency  of  protectors,  viz  .  the  more  ilexible 
and  lino  in  reason,  the  more  potent.  1).  T.  F. 

Manuiin^and  top  dressing  Vine  borders. 
—I  note  your  correspondent  "  C.  fl."  takes  excep- 
tion to  a  remark  of  mine  contained  in  a  note  under 
the  above  heading,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden,  as  to  neglect  of  watering 
borders  being  conducive  to  red  spider  attacks. 
What  I  then  stated  was  that  negltct  of  watering 
results  in  a  bad  attack  if  red  spider,  and  to  that 


statement  I  still  adhere,  as  it  is  founded  on  fact. 
Drjne.s3  at  the  roots  is  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble 
wiih  this  pest,  as  I  have  had  ample  opportunities 
of  witnessing  in  the  course  of  my  experience  ;  and 
in  sui>port  of  my  statement  I  ijuote  no  lees  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Barron,  who  in  his  book  on 
"  The  \  ine,"  page  l.'>2,  says  that  "  dryness  at  the 
roots  will  also  encourage  its  increase,"  ie.,  red 
spider,  and  he  also  gives  the  advice  to  "water 
freely  and  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  whilst 
the  Vines  are  growing,"  &c.,  as  a  means  to  pre- 
vent attacks.  Furthermore,  I  contend  that  atmo- 
spheric moisture  does  keep  down  red  spider,  and 
when  both  borders  and  all  surfaces  capable  of 
being  damped  inside  the  houses  are  kept  in  a 
properly  moist  condition  there  is  little  to  bo 
feared  in  this  direction. — A.  W. 

Grape  Alnwick  Seedling.— I  was  pleased  to 
read  "A.  W.'s  notes  on  this  Grape  in  a  recent 
issue.  I  fully  agree  with  all  that  is  said  in  itj 
favour,  but  not  with  what  is  said  against  it. 
Though  gome  gardeners  consider  it  a  bad  set- 
ting (irape,  I  have  always  found  it  quite  the 
reverse,  and  recommend  it  as  an  amateur's 
Grape.  The  vineries  here  are  extensively  uted  for 
forcing  fiowers,  raising  seeds,  &c. ,  and  are  now 
\ery  gay,  so  no  overhead  sj  ringing  is  given, 
nor  are  the  Vine  roots  confined  inside  and  inun- 
dated with  water  or  any  other  liquid.  The 
only  means  taken  to  help  setting  of  Alnwick 
and  other  Grapes  is  to  snake  the  rods  about 
mid-day  several  times  ;  I  find  this  plan  gives  lh>) 
greatest  success.  Of  course  I  am  not  afraid  of 
getting  to  the  roots  and  giving  them  fresh  turf. 
This  1  have  done  to  Alnwick  Seedling  grafted 
on  Foster's  when  in  full  growth,  ripening  the  crop 
in  July  and  showing  the  fruit  in  September.  This 
speaks  volumes  for  its  keeping  fresh  on  the  Vine. 
Madiesfield,  Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  stand 
first  for  flavour  with  my  employer,  with  Alnwick, 
Golden  C,>ueen  and  Mrs.  Pearson  second.  I  have 
only  one  rod  of  Mrs.  Pearson.  What  a  distinct, 
refreshing  flavour  this  Grape  possesses.  Alicante 
is  being  discarded,  but  Lady  Downe's  well  grown 
still  retains  its  place.  I  enclose  leaf  and  shoot  of 
(irape  in  question  with  leaves  of  other  varieties, 
that  will  tell  yon  how  happy  they  all  are.  Good 
root  action  is  the  secret  of  Grape  growing,  and 
to  encourage  this  nothing  equals  tresh  turf. — 
Geok<ie  BiiL-\s,   Uojilon,  Derhyshirt . 

Fig  St.  John.— I  noted  the  value  of  this  va- 
riety some  few  years  ago  for  hard  forcing,  and 
wish  to  further  supplement  my  remarks  on  account 
of  its  very  free-fruiting  qualities.  As  a  pot  Fio- 
I  know  none  to  equal  it,  as  it  sets  so  many  fruits 
at  thefirstcrop,  wtiich,  unlike  thoseof  some  kinds, 
remain  on  the  trees.  It  is  a!so  one  of  the  quickest 
varieties  to  mature.  Since  my  previous  note  I 
have  given  it  a  trial  planted  out,  and  here  it  is 
equally  useful,  as  it  fruits  grandly  and  the  fruits 
arelargerand  of  better  (]uality  if  not  hard  forced. 
As  regards  flavour  I  cannot  class  it  as  first-rate. 
To  get  flavour  care  is  required  at  the  finishing 
stages.  Many  forcers  of  these  fruits  who  cannot 
give  much  space  to  trees  planted  out  would  find 
the  St.  John  valuable  as  a  pot  tree,  as  it  never 
fails  to  crop,  no  matter  how  small  the  plants,  and 
those  who  require  very  early  fruits  will  find  it 
one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  white-fleshed  variety,  of 
medium  size,  sweet  and  very  juicy.— W.  S. 

Apple  Annie  Elizabeth. — Though  this  may 
not  crop  so  heavily  as  some  varieties,  it  rarely 
fails  to  produce  a  crop,  and  this  is,  I  consider, 
better  than  a  glut  in  one  season.  Fruits  of  the 
above  variety  were  staged  on  the  7th  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  such 
splendid  condition  as  to  merit  an  award  of  merit. 
In  the  west  of  England  in  standard  form  it  wag 
one  of  my  best  fruits,  and  before  the  advent  cf 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  the  latest  for  cooking,  as  it 
often  cropped  when  the  Wellington  failed.  I 
fancy  in  Kent  it  does  not  crop  very  freely  in 
standard  form,  but  there  is  no  cause  of  complaint 
if  the  trees  are  bushes  on  the  Paradise.  In  this 
form  with  me  it  crops  freely,  and  the  fruits  st.-iged 
were  gathered  from  dwarf  trees  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  As  a  cordon  it  failed,  probably  because 
top  growth  was  too  much  restricted.  — G.   W. 
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PEAR  DUBONDEAU. 
There  are  over  600  fully  described  varieties 
of  Pears  and  the  list  is  steadily  increasing,  yet, 
with  such  a  number  to  select  from,  we  can  only 
point  to  a  comparatively  few  that  are  really 
superior.  It  might  be  possible  to  name  eight- 
een varieties  noted  for  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
fruit  and  other  good  qualities,  but  those  who  have 
conducted  extensive  trials  of  Pears  tell  us  they 
have  a  difficulty  in  naming  a  dozen  thoroughly 
reliable  high-class  varieties.  It  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion whether  Durondeau  should  be  included  in 
a  selection  of  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  varieties 
or  not.  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  would  probably 
pronounce  against  it,  while  numerous  fruit 
growers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  would 
give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  it.  Of  late  years 
when  asked  to  give  a  limited  selection  of  Pears 
I  have  included  Durondeau  in  the  first  twelve 


produced  grand  crops,  yet  the  trees  are  on  the 
point  of  flowering  profusely  and  strongly  this 
spring,  or  for  the  fourth  year  in  succession. 
No  doubt  other  varieties  would  soon  become 
equally  productive  if  only  the  pruning  knife 
could  be  withheld  from  them,  or  only  used  for 
thinning  out,  but  Durondeau  is  equally  as 
"  good  tempered"  under  less  rational  methods 
of  treatment. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  admirable  illustration 
of  a  fruiting  branch  which  accompanies  these 
remarks,  the  fruit  is  large,  of  true  pyriform  or 
Pear  shape,  and  in  colour  not  unlike  the 
better-known,  but  comparatively  worthless 
Beurre  Clairgeau.  When  highly  coloured,  as 
the  fruits  often  are  (they  always  present  a 
rus.sety  polished  appearance),  they  are  most 
attractive  and  popular  alike  for  dessert,  exhi- 
bition, and  market.  The  period  of  ripening  is, 
unfortunately,  late  in  October  and  during  the 
early  part  of  November,  or  at  a  time  when 
other  good  Peara,  notaViiy  Marie    Louise  and 


Pear  Durondeau.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Cecil  Seahroohe,  The  Echoes,  Gra 


varieties,  and  that  for  several  good  reasors. 
It  is  one  of  those  Pears  that  succeed  well  under 
a  variety  of  conditions.  For  orchard  culture, 
with  a  view  to  marketing  the  produce,  it  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  a  considerable  number  of  trees 
freely  grown  are  now  to  be  seen  in  a  very  pro- 
mising condition.  The  variety  is  also  well 
adapted  for  growing  into  fine  serviceable  pyra- 
mids on  the  Pear,  and  is  by  no  means  of  a 
stunted  habit  of  growth  when  worked  on  the 
Quince.  Cordons  and  three-branched  trees  on 
the  latter  stock  succeed  well  against  walls,  and 
grand  specimens  can  be  had  in  a  few  years 
against  high  garden  and  other  walls  when  the 
start  is  made  with  quite  young  trees  on  the 
Pear  stock.  Pears  were  not  abundant  last  sea- 
son, but  I  took  particular  note  of  two  hand- 
some naturally  grown  pyramids  that  I  advised 
a  gentleman  to  plant  ten  years  ago,  and  these 


Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  are  available,  but  it  is  a 
better  traveller  than  either  of  these. 

Somerset  Grower. 


Apple  Sturmer  Pippin.  — Few  dessert  Apples 
at  this  date  and  later  are  of  better  quality  than 
the  above,  and  though  some  people  think  it  a 
trifle  acid,  by  many  it  is  much  liked.  It  required 
well  into  the  spring  it  should  be  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  trees  as  late  as  possible,  to  prevent  shrivel- 
linc^at  this  season.  With  me  it  grows  very  freely 
as'  standard  in  an  orchard,  and  though  not  a 
gross  grower,  it  is  more  valuable  on  that  account. 
The  fruits  are  under  medium  size,  flattened,  and 
with  a  bronzed  skin.  It  much  resembles  a  Rib- 
ston  in  flavour.  In  the  west  of  England  in  favour- 
able soil  it  crops  grandly  as  a  standard.  If  grown 
in  bush  form  the  fruit  well  repays  thinning  if 
borne  freely. — S.  H.  M. 


Flower  Garden. 

the  past,  present,  and  futuee 

OF  THE  XAECISSUS.* 

To-D.\T  I  shall  not  weary  you  very  mucli 
about  the  Narcissus  of  the  past.  All  I  shall 
do  is  to  remind  you  thit  these  flowers  have 
been  known  -and  spoken  of  by  all  the  poets 
from  Homer  and  Sophocles,  to  Alfred 
Tennyson  and  Alfred  Austin. 

In  Egypt  and  in  Greece  some  of  these 
flowers  were  well  known  and  highly  valued 
3000  to  4000  years  ago.  There  are  to-day 
in  the  museum,  at  Cairo  and  in  the 
herbarium  at  Ivew  actual  dried  specimens 
of  N.  Tazetta  and  other  flowers  taken  from 
mummy  cases  well  known  to  have  been  en- 
tombed fully  2000  years  before  the  Christian 
eia.  These  specimens  prove 
that  the  Narcissus  was  a 
flower  of  value  at  such  an 
early  date,  because  people 
in  all  ages  have  laid  their 
finest  flowers  in  the  grave 
with  their  dearest  friends. 
The  Egyptian  mode  of  em- 
lialming  and  enwrapping 
and  the  peculiarly  diy  cli- 
mate have  alike  favoured  the 
preservation  of  these  funeral 
wreaths  in  the  most  success- 
ful manner. 

Some  etymologists  tell  us 
the  root  of  the  word  Narcissus 
is  Narces  (  =  stupour),  he- 
cause  the  essential  principle 
of  these  plants  is  a  narcotic 
one.  This  connection,  to- 
gether with  the  Eastern  cus- 
tom of  connecting  the  Nar- 
cissus with  the  eyes,  may  be 
more  subtle  than  we  at  first 
imagine,  for  what  narcotic 
is  so  potent  as  the  light  of 
beautiful  eyes  1 

Students  of  Eastern  litera- 
ture know  that  flowers  enter 
into  their  languages  in  many 
ways.  In  Persian  and  Hin- 
dustani, for  example,  the 
word  Narcissus  is  often  used 
as  typifying  the  eyes,  Roses 
the  cheeks,  and  Tulips  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  mouth,  just  as 
Sloes  and  Eoses  and  Cherries  were  so  used  by 
the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  times.  Kushal 
Khan,  the  poet  of  the  Afghans,  has  a  poem  in 
which  the  refrain  is  always  the  same — - 

Black  Narcissus  are  thine  eyes,  thoa  dear  one. 
So  beautiful,  so  gay. 

Now  I  want  to  disenchant  you  a  little  by 
pointing  out  that  the  plant  we  call  Narcissus 
poeticus  is  really  a  usurper  and  not  the  true 
Narcissus  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 
The  real  Poet's  Narcissus  of  Eg3'pt,  Greece,  and 
of  the  East  is  N.  Tazetta,  and  it  is  of  this  plant 
that  the  earliest  and  greatest  poets  of  the  world 

*  Paper  read  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  at  the  Daffo- 
dil Conference,  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  April  U. 
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liavf  snnp!.  This  ;s  the  Narcissus  of  Homel- 
and Sophocles,  and  of  all  the  early  poets  of 
South  Europe  and  the  East.  The  bunch  or 
cluster-flowered  >.'.  Tazetta  is  very  variable, 
and  it  extends  as  a  wild  plant  from  the  shores 
or  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  through  Persia, 
Cashmere,  and  N.  India  to  China  and  Japan. 
]  n  i>ast  times  there  was  quite  a  struggle  in  trying 
to  settle  the  difference  between  the  true  Nar- 
cissus of  the  poets  and  the  spurious  or  false 
Narcissus,  and  volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  and  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  poets  the  purple  ringed  X.  poeticus  com- 
mon in  Italy  was  given  the  honour  of  Ijoing 
the  true  Narcissus,  while  the  Daffodil  (or  N. 
pseudo-Narcissus)  was  stigmatised  as  the  false 
orspuriouskind.  Modern researchesandmodern 
evidences  alike  point  to  the  fact  that  if  any 
Nai'cissus  at  all  was  seen  and  sung  by  Homer, 
Sophocles,  and  Bion,  it  was  decidedly  N. 
Tazetta  and  not  N.  poeticus,  which  as  a  wild 
jilant  is  not  known  in  Greece.  This  without  a 
doubt  is  the  flower  Persephone  pulled  in 
Grecian  meadows,  this  the  one  that  Helen  of 
Trey  and  Cleopatra  wore  for  its  subtle  frag- 
rance in  their  sun-kissed  hair,  just  as  the 
daughters  of  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  Persia  and 
Cashmere  do  to  this  day. 

AVe  may  leave  Southern  Europe  and  the 
East  and  come  nearer  home.     The  only  Nar- 
cissus really  native  to  our  English  soil  is  the 
Lent  Lily—  the  Daffodil  that  "  comes  before 
the  swallow  dares  "  (Narcissus   pseudo-N"ar- 
cissus)  ;    all   the    others    are   simply    aliens 
naturalised,  or  their  offspring  bred  as  hybrids 
on  our  shores.     But  how,  when  and  where  did 
the  European  Narcissi  first  come  over  to  us  t 
It  seems  natural  to  assume  that  they  were 
brought  either  by  our  own  first  voyagers  to 
Europe  on  their  return,  or  that  foreign  immi- 
grants  to   our   island   brouglit   them  to  us. 
N^ow,  as  European  and  Eastern    civilisation 
was  far  ahead   of  ours  down  to  the   time  of 
Elizabeth  at  least,    I   think  we   may  assume 
that  they  were  brought  by  people  who  knew 
of  them  and  apjireciated  them  for  their  medi- 
cinal uses  or  for  their  beauty  before  we  did  so 
ourselves.      Assuming    they   were    brought, 
tliere    remain  when    and  where  to   be   con- 
sidered.    Now  the  first  records  of  trade  and 
civilisation  in   our  islands  take  us  to  Corn- 
wall and  St.  Michael's  Mount,  to  which  islet 
the  Phienicians  and  the  Jews  came  to  barter 
their  products  fur  our  native  tin  ;  and,  from 
personal  investigation,  I  believe  that  to  Corn- 
wall first  of  all  the  Narcissi  of  the  south  and 
e."st  of  Europe  were  broupht  by  the  early 
trader.'.     No  other  soil  and  climate  in  the 
British  Isles  suit  these  flowers  quite  so  well 
as  these  of  Cornwall,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
■early    blooming     N.     Tazetta    growing     so 
vigorously    and    flowering    so    early    and    fo 
profusely  on  St.   Michael's  ilount  that  the 
enormous  trade  now  cairied  on  in  these  ex- 
quisite flowers  in   the  Scilly  Islands   exists 
to  day.     This  brings  me  to  the  Narcissi  of 

The  Present. 

The  mention  of  the  Scilly  Isles  brings  us 
to  the  present-day  interest  of  the  Narcissi, 
for  in  Cornwall,  bereft  to  day  of  its  monopoly 


in  tin,  and  in  the  Scilly  Isles  the  Narcissus 
is  the  most  profitable  crop  grown.  A  crop  of 
Narcissus  to-day  on  soils  and  in  climates  that 
suit  these  flowers  is  like  the  ideal  slieep  farms 
of  the  past.  You  get  two  or  three  profits 
from  the  same  source.  In  the  case  of  sheej) 
before  Australian  mutton  and  Australian  wool, 
we  had  in  England  mutton  and  lambs  and 
wool,  and  so  the  Narcissus  farmers  to-day 
have  done  well  on  a  double  profit  croji  of  cut 
flowers  and  dry  bulbs.  Given  the  best  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate,  and  .sjiecial  in- 
telligence or  knowledge  of  good  culture  and 
the  best  markets,  and  Narcissus  farming  is  an 
Eldorado  of  its  kind.  But  the  busine.ss  is  like 
a  puzzle  lock  :  all  the  rings  or  factors  must 
agree  together  or  focus,  as  it  were,  or  you  will 
lose  money  even  in  Narcissus  farming.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  growth 
of  tlie  best  fruit  is  even  more  profitable  than 
growing  the  finest  of  Narcissi,  and  I  say  this 
with  trepidation,  because  it  looks  as  if  men  and 
women  to  day  valued  something  to  eat  more 
than  they  value  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers. 

Another  point  of  view  is  a  jileasant  one; 
it  is  this  :  In  all  our  crowded  manufacturing 
and  industrial  centres  it  is  tlie  artisans  who 
buy  flowers.  Now  Lord  Herschell  the  other 
day  here  in  London  told  us  that  the  artisan 
who  formerly  made  all  our  beautiful  furniture 
and  other  things  now  only  makes  "  bits  of 
things."  This  in  a  sense  is  perfect!}'  true. 
But  is  there  not  another  reading  ?  The  men 
and  women  of  our  great  centres  of  industry 
may  gain  their  living  on  the  modern  economic 
l>lan,  they  may  make  only  "bits  of  things" 
— the  head  of  a  pin,  the  blade  of  a  knife,  or 
the  bell  of  a  bicycK — but  is  it  not  a  relief  to 
know  that  they  still  do  appreciate  beautiful 
things,  and  encourage  our  flower  farmers  all 
over  England  by  buying  the  bulk  of  the 
flowers  grown  on  English  soil,  and  also  many, 
if  not  most,  of  those  imported  from  S.  Europe 
as  well?  It  is  the  successful  grower  of  Nar- 
cissi and  other  flowers  who  in  one  sense  is 
an  artist,  a  minister,  who  brings  freshness 
and  sweetness  and  light  or  beauty  into  the 
homes  of  the  peoi>le. 

Some  of  us  pride  ourselves  on  being  con- 
servative, intent  on  keeping  all  that  is  worth 
preserving,  but  I  will  willingly  let  go  any 
thing  not  worth  keeping.  In  this  sense  I 
dearly  love  all  our  thoroughly  hardy,  tho- 
roughly national,  or  what  I  may  be  permitted 
to  call  democratic  flowers ;  they  are  really 
worth  keeping  in  a  double  sense.  Such  are  the 
Narcissi  that  "  come  before  the  swallow  dares." 

As  old  Parkinson  has  it,  they  are  flowers 
"which  our  English  ayre  will  permitt  to  be 
noursed  up " — flowers  as  lu.xuriant  and  as 
perfect  in  a  cottagei's  garden  as  they  are  in 
a  ducal  parterre  or  in  the  gardens  of  a  queen. 

I  have  hinted  more  than  once  that  the 
Narcissi  are  not  oidy  beautiful,  but  proHtable 
as  well.  After  all  this  is  merely  a  furegone 
conclusion.  "  Take  care  of  tlie  beautiful," 
said  the  wise  Greeks,  "  for  the  good  and  the 
true  will  take  care  of  themselves,"  and  tliis  is 
what  the  Narcissi  have  done  for  themselves, 
and  we  in  helping  them  have  reaped  a  rich 
reward. 


Neai  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  all  around 
London,  and  in  Cornwall  and  the  Isles  of 
Scilly  the  culture  of  Narcissi  has  really  been 
the  salvation  of  tenant  and  landlord  alike 
during  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years.  The 
moral  of  land  culture  in  England  seems  to 
be  this:  Our  corn  and  wine  and  oil — in  a 
word,  our  food  and  clothing — can  to-day  be 
grown  for  us  and  brought  to  us  more  cheaply 
tlian  we  can  raise  them  for  ourselves,  but  our 
beautiful  flowers  can  be  best  grown  at  home. 
An  acre  of  AVheat  or  an  acre  of  Potatoes 
may  be  put  down  as  worth  from  £20  to  £30 
according  to  locality  and  variety,  &c.,  but  an 
acre  of  choice  Daffodils  may  be  worth  any- 
thing from  £.")0  to  ,£.500,  or  even  much  more. 
Again,  when  glasshouse  shelter  is  judiciously 
added  to  the  open-air  culture  of  Narcissi,  the 
gains  are  multiplied,  as  it  enables  markets  to 
be  supplied  during  bad  winter  weather  when 
open-air  flowers  are  scarce  and  flowers  are  at 
their  highest  value.  Just  twelve  months  ago 
I  was  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  with  its  sunshine 
and  its  grey  rocks  and  its  tiny  farms  shel- 
tered by  all  sorts  of  evergreen  hedges,  and  its 
flowers.  Those  who  have  not  been  there 
should  go,  or  at  least  read  Sir  AValter 
Besant's  charming  story  of  "  Armorel  of 
Lyonesse,"  wlio  was  a  beauty,  an  heiress,  an 
artist,  and  a  flower  farmer  combined. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  traffic  in  Daffo- 
dils and  other  produce  from  the  Scilly  Islands, 
I  may  say  that  on  one  day  in  March  of  this 
year  27  tons  of  these  flowers  were  sent  from 
that  part  to  England,  and  on  March  17,  199 
railway  truck-loads  of  Broccoli  and  Wall- 
flowers were  dispatched  from  Cornish  stations 
in  eight  special  trains.  The  flower  trade  in 
Scilly  has  been  a  growing  one — 65  tons  in 
1885,  85  tons  in  1886,  100  tons  in  1887,  le8 
tons  in  1888,  and  198  tons  in  1889,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  si.x  years  even  this  gigan- 
tic record  has  been  exceeded.  This  record  is 
for  cut  flowers  alone,  and  in  addition  many 
bulbs  have  been  sold,  and  from  actual  trial 
I  can  say  that  the  best  Narcissus  bulbs  from 
Scilly  and  from  Irelanil  are  finer,  healthier 
and  flower  more  freely  than  those  from  the 
Continent  or  elsewhere.  In  a  word,  we  are 
progressing  in  bulb  culture,  and  can  grow 
Narcissi,  Crocuses,  and  Tulips  quite  as 
well  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
it  is  possible  to  produce  them  elsewhere. 
This  is  a  most  important  point,  and  may  have 
a  wide-reaching  influence  on  our  land  culture 
in  the  future. 

The  FuTiRE. 

Now  what  is  the  future  of  our  favourite 
flower?  It  is  an  old  proverb,  "  never  pro- 
phesy unless  you  know,"  but  if  "  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  then  at  least 
we  may  observe  the  shadows,  and  as  I  see 
them  the  shadows  form  a  good  augury  for 
our  fa\'ourite  Narcissi.  Their  characteristics 
generally  are  in  tone,  as  the  artists  say.  They 
are  hardy,  early,  shapeh',  showy,  of  good  col- 
our, agreeable  perfume,  and  may  be  grown 
anywhere,  while  they  increase  with  great 
rapidity  and  bloom  most  freely  on  all  deep, 
rich  and  fertile  soils. 
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Flowering  as  they  do  in  early  spring, 
shelter  is  for  them  a  ^reat  necessity,  and  shel- 
ter from  wind  and  sea  spray,  absence  of  severe 
frosts,  and  abundance  of  winter  sunlight  are 
the  great  secrets  of  success  in  the  Scilly  Isles. 
The   mean  winter  temperature  of  the   Scilly 


Androsace  lanuginosa  Leichtlin 


Islands  is  as  high  as  that  of  many  places  in 
S.  Europe. 

Tlie  future  of  the  Narcissus  industry  wiU 
consist  in  a  more  rigid  selection  and  the  rear- 
ing of  kinds  far  better  than  even  the  best  we 
liave  at  the  present  time.  In  a  word,  it  is 
not  so  much  extension  as  improvement  that 
is  necessary.  It  is  an  old  biological  axiom 
chat  bulk  is  liable  to  exceed  the  proportion 
of  superficial  area,  hence  the  reason  of  that 
primitive  kind  of  vegetative  increase  known 
as  cell  division.  The  same  kind  of  thing 
is  true  of  Narcissi,  for  it  is  easier  to  increas"! 
existing  kinds  of  moderate  quality  than  it  is 
to  rear  new  seedlings,  better  in  all  ways  than 
are  the  best  of  the  older  ones.  There  are  in 
all  twenty  to  thirty 

Wild  Species 

of  Narcissi  known  to  botanists,  but  of  these 
five  or  six  only  are  of  use  to  those  who  rear 
Narcissi  for  our  gardens  and  the  flower 
market  : — 

1.  The  Daffodil  (N.  pseudo-Narcissus),  N.W. 
Europe. 

2.  The  so-called  Poet's  Narcieeue  (N.  posticus), 
S.W.  Europe. 

3.  The  true  Poet's  or  bunch- flowered  Narcissus 
(N.  Tazetta),  S.  Europe  to  Syria,  Cashmere, 
N.  India,  China,  Japin. 

4.  The  Jonquil  or  rush-leaved  Narcissus  (N.  Jon- 
quilla),  S.VV.   Europe. 

5.  The  reflexed  Narcissus,  or  Angels'  Tears 
(N.  triandrus),  S.W.  Europe. 

These  five  species  with  their  hybrid  off- 
spring really  give  us  all  the  countless  phases 
of  intermixed  garden  Narcissi.  The  species 
all  come  true  from  seed,  and  they  allhybiidise 
freely  with  each  other,  as  Herbert  proved  in 
the  past,  and  as  the  Eev.  G.  H.  Englehea'.t 


has  proved  and  is  proving  for  ns  to-day.  N. 
pseudo-Narcissus,  N.  poeticus  and  N.  Tazetta 
are  the  three  great  species,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  backbone  of  the  race,  so  popular 
and  profitable  in  our  gardens.  All  the  other 
fifteen  or  twenty  wild  species  may  be  grown 
and  they  may  be 
hybridised,  but 
their  progeny  is 
not  hardy  enough, 
.-howy  enough  or 
productive  enough 
to  merit  what  we 
may  call  rough- 
and-tumble  culti- 
vation in  the  gar- 
den or  on  the 
flower  farm. 

Looking  around 
the  Narcissi  here 
to-day,  you  may 
naturally  ask  me, 
what  do  you  want 
that  is  not  already 
obtained  1  Well, 
we  want  substance, 
flowe  rs  of  stout  tex- 
ture that  will  carry 
well  and  endure 
longer  than  even 
the  best  now 
known.  We  want 
a  golden  flower  like  N.  maximus,  or  even  like 
N.  obvallaris,  that  will  grow  more  freely  in 
all  soils  and  flower  more  profusely  than  these 
now  do. 

Then  we  want  colour,  tricolours,  it  may  be 
be,  instead  of  bicolours,  or  at  least  we  want 
Horsfield's  Daffodil  with  an  orange  or  scarlet 
trumpet.  It  is  suggestive  that  our  highest 
coloured  kinds,  those  having  red  cups,  are 
hybrids  of  N.  poeticus  poetarum  with  varie- 
ties of  the  Daflbdil,  such  8s  N.  C.  J.  Back- 
house, N.  Mary  Anderson,  N.  Queen  Sophia, 
and  various  forms  of 
liarri  or  Uuibidgei.  The 
purest  and  most  brilliant 
varieties  jet  raised  were 
obtained  in  Ireland  some 
years  ago  b}'  Mrs.  Law- 
renson  between  N.  prin- 
ceps  and  N.  poetarum, 
and  have  crape-like  white 
perianths  and  scarlet 
crowns,  and  so  far  these 
are  the  earliest  and 
highest  coloured  of  all 
the  hybrids  known  to 
me.  Good  form  and 
good  colour  also  will 
be  obtained  by  crossing 
the  finest  formed  wild 
and  Spain  with  the 
highly  coloured  N.  poeticus.  It  is  also  most 
conducive  to  success  if  pollen  is  used  from 
flowers  grown  at  some  distance  from  the  seed- 
bearing  parents.  The  vigour  of  wild  parents 
is  sometimes  far  greater  than  is  that  of 
garden  grown  specimens,  and  it  is  not  much 
good    trying    to  cross    the    finest    of   garden 


hybrids  together.  Crosses  between  Sir 
Watkin  and  John  Horsfield,  for  example, 
give  but  poor  results.  The  natural  tendency 
of  wild  plants  is  to  improve  under  garden 
culture,  but  the  best  of  garden  seedlings  seem 
to  be  at  a  tension  point  so  long  as  they  are 
well  grown  and  midisturbed,  but  if  you  re- 
hybridise  them  they  frequently  seem  glad  to 
revert  rather  than  to  improve,  i.e.,  atavism 
seems  to  overcome  the  poAver  we  call  evolu- 
tion. There  is  or  may  be  a  three-fold  object 
in  rearing  seedlings  and  hybrids.  ]<"irst,  it  is 
an  interesting  and  pleasant  occupation  ; 
secondly,  it  may  be  an  aid  to  science  ;  and 
thirdly,  it  may  be  both  these  and  profitable 
as  Avell. 

Everyone  who  grows  Narcissi  in  suitable 
soils  and  climates  where  they  seed  naturally 
should  hybridise  their  best  kinds  and  rear 
seedlings.  The  finest  bicolor  Datl'odil,  John 
Horsfield,  was  raised  by  a  Lancashire  hand- 
loom  weaver  in  a  little  back  garden,  and  the 
finest  white  Daflfodil,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  is  a 
lucky  chance  seedling  reared  by  Mynheer 
Simon  de  Graaft"  in  his  nursery  at  Leyden. 
The  main  point  is  to  multiply  the  natural 
chances,  keep  on  crossing,  and  keep  on  raising 
seedlings.  Constant  increase  by  seed  means 
new  life  and  added  vigour,  and  also  additional 
beauty  or  usefulness  as  well.  Constant  vege- 
tative increase  by  offsets  or  bulb  division 
more  often  means  a  loss  of  vigour,  unless  the 
offsets  are  constantly  replanted  in  fresh  soil, 
and  even  then  there  is  no  chance  of  variety. 


ANDROSACE  LANUGINOSA  VARIETIES. 

As  a  rule,  the  members  of  the  genus  Andro- 
sace are  not  among  the  easiest  plants  to  grow 
in  English  gardens,  and  particularly  is  this  true 
of  all  those  having  dense  woolly  tufts  of  leaves. 
But  such  as  these  vary  vei'y  considerably  iu 
their  behaviour  even  in  British  gardens,  and 
are  certainly  much  more  difficult  to  keep  in 
permanent  good  health  when  grown  in  or  near 
to  large  towns  and  smoky  localities.     Far  away 


Daffodils  of  France 
most    shapely    and 


Anarosace  Lanugiiiutia^ 

in  the  country — especially  in  the  hilly  portions 
thereof  with  a  clearer  and  purer  air — many  of 
the  species  are  more  easily  managed,  and  where 
these  plants  are  successfully  grown  they  are 
among  the  most  charming  of  all  the  alpines  from 
high  mountain  districts.  The  varieties  of  this 
little  group,  together  with  A.  sarmentosa,  are 
perhaps  the  most  frequently  seen  in  cultivation, 
which  seems  a  sort  of  proof  also  that  they  are 
among  the  easiest  to  manage.     Both  kinds  are 
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easily  and  abundantly  increased,  the  former 
from  cuttings  and  steds  and  the  latter  from  the 
numerous  otl'sets  that  are  produced  hy  large 
examples.  These  offsets  are  sent  forth  on  slender, 
tendril-like  runners,  and  tiny  rosettes  are 
formed  at  the  extremity  of  each.  By  pegging 
these  to  the  soil,  or  by  laying  a  stone  upon 
them,  roots  quickly  push  away  and  then  the 
rosettes  are  rapidly  formed.  Jn  the  else  of 
lanuginosa  and  its  varieties— of  which  there  arn 
at  lea.st  two— the  cuttings  have  to  be  made  of 
the  long  trailing  stems,  and  where  the  cuttings 
are  not  required  for  increasing  the  stock,  I  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  the  old  plants  break 
away  more  strongly  when  they  receive  an  annual 
or,  at  least,  biennial  pruning.  Where  one  or 
two  good  plants  exist,  a  stock  may  soon  be 
raised  from  the  cuttings.  These  should  be  in- 
.serted  in  very  sandy  soil  under  haudlights  in 
the  early  autumn,  and  allowed  t)  remain  till 
signs  of  returning  activity  appear  in  .spring, 
when  they  may  be  planted  freely  in  favourable 
positions  on  the  rockery.  The  varieties  of  this 
little  group  are  specially  suited  to  the  rock  gar- 
den by  their  trailing  habit  of  growth,  and  seen  in 
quantity  are  always  effective.  So  lar  as  soil  is 
concerned,  I  have  found  them  most  vigorous 
in  a  good  depth  of  rough  tibroua  loam,  made 
very  sandy,  and  to  which  have  been  added  char- 
coal nuts  and  small  pieces  of  sandstone.  Where 
peat  is  plentiful  a  mixture  of  this  with  equal 
parts  of  the  loam  is  very  good.  In  their 
growing  sea'ion  the  plants  are  beneiited  by  fr.'e 
supplies  of  moisture  at  the  root,  and  if  such 
be  forthcoming  a  free,  open,  and  sunny  spot  on 
the  rockwork  will  suit  them  well.  When 
planting  them  select  a  good  sized  pocket  at 
about  2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  and  plant  the 
rooted  cuttings  over  a  space  of  "i  feet.  If  such 
cannot  be  found,  a  capital  effect  may  be  ob- 
tained by  covering  a  rocky  mound  with  the 
young  plants  so  that  they  may  furnish  it 
with  growth.  The  latter  will  be  best  accom- 
plished by  inserting  the  young  plants  all  over 
the  mound  at  about  0  inches  apart.  Esta- 
blished in  good  soil  in  such  a  position  these 
plants  would  be  very  charming  indeed  when  in 
bloom,  and  as  the  flowering  season  continues 
for  weeks  they  are  certainly  worth  a  good  deal 
of  care  as  compared  with  those  plants  whose 
flowering  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  The 
typical  species, 

A.  LANUGINOSA,  is  the  one  most  frequently  seen. 
It  is  a  most  beautiful  species  with  spreading  trail- 
ing .stems,  that  are  clothed  with  woolly  silken 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  rose-pink, 
with  small  yellow  eye,  and  are  freely  produced  in 
umbellate  heads  for  a  long  pariod. 

A.  L.  ocuLATA  is  really  a  white  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  it  is  rendered  doubly  conspicuous 
by  its  large  deep  pink-coloured  eye.  In  all  other 
respects  it  is  identical  with  the  ty[)e.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  easily 
grown  rock  plants,  and  one  that  should  be  in  all 
collections. 

A.  L  Lkiiiitlini  is  the  latest  addition  to  this 
beautiful  group,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  charmmg  group  in  the  illustration,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  all.  In  point  of  colour  this 
lovely  plant  may  be  best  described  as  an  advance 
upon  the  type,  the  flowers  being  of  larger  si/.e 
and  the  colour  more  intense.  I  am  informed  by 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  that  this 
was  received  with  a  parcel  of  Indian  seeds  from 
Ur.  King,  of  Calcutta,  some  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  having  sent  plants  and  seeds 
to  many  of  his  English  friends,  this  charming 
variety  found  its  way  some  four  or  five  years 
ago  to  the  R.H.S. ,  where  it  received  its  present 
name.  Of  its  real  worth  there  will  be  no  two 
opinions,  as  the  illustration  clearly  shows  a 
much  improved  form  of  this  free-flowering  little 
race.  Where  seeds  can  be  secured  these  should 
always  be  sown  and  tried,  for  it  is  quite  possible 


to  still  vastly  improve  these  beautiful  plants.  In 
a  very  kind  and  interesting  letter  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  says  :  "  I  am  making  constant  sowings 
of  these  plants,  and  if  I  live  long  enough  will 
make  the  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  a  Verbena." 
Among  the  novelties  of  the  near  future,  A. 
niacrantha(Boi8S.)  from  Armenia  is  mentioned  as 
having  an  "  umbel  of  large  white  flowers,"  while 
A.  armena  from  the  same  source  has  yet  to  flower. 
Meanwhile  its  flowering  is  eagerly  anticipated, 
as  the  plant  is  "  very  distinct."  E.  J. 


SINGLE  POPPY  ANEMONES. 
To  follow  up  your  notice  of  Poppy  Anemones 
from  Cork,  let  me  remark  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  what  may  be  known  as  Poppy 
or  crown  Anemones,  including  the  small  Dutch 
and  large  single  French  sorts.  Then  we  have 
the  various  named  Dutch  and  French  double 
varieties,  also  the  Aster-like  section,  including  the 
bright  salmon  self-coloured  one  known  as  Rose  de 
Nice  and  the  lovely  hexagon-shaped  winter- 
blooming  sort  Beauty  of  Cannes,  none  of  which 
yield  seed,  if  we  except  the  first-named  single 
sorts.  The  variety  Beauty  of  Cannes  may  be 
bloomed  all  winter  in  cold  frames,  when  (juantities 
can  be  gathered. 

The  distinctive  feature  with  the  section  known 
as  St.  Brigid  is  that  even  flowers  full  and  double 
as  a  Rose  yield  seed  in  great  quantity,  which  may 
be  sown  in  spring  to  bloom  the  following  season. 
I  have  now  some  thousands  of  plants  in  full 
bloom  from  seed  sown  in  boxes  in  a  cool  vinery 
in  January,  1895,  and  to  see  great  masses,  par- 
ticularly the  scarlets  and  rose  colours,  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  an  April  day  is  a  glorious  sight. 
The  plants  when  the  size  of  young  Parsley  should 
be  pricked  out  into  fresh  loam  with  a  good  layer 
of  cow  manure  dug  in,  and  this  during  Septem- 
ber or  October,  and  set  about  4  inches  from  plant 
to  plant  in  beds  4  feet  wide. — Lanark. 

***  Tlic  point  is  avoided  in  this  note  from  "Latiari," 
and  the  statement  lie  makes  about  the  St.  Prvjid  varie- 
ties yielding  seal  freely  is  true  of  many  I'eppy 
Anemones.  We  hare  just  returned  from  Caen,  where 
Ammums  belon;/ini/  to  this  speeies  are  qrown  rery  well, 
and  saw  there  in  the  if.sf  grower's  (garden  large  beds  of 
seedlings  cominrj  into  lloe.m  which  hael  been  soien  last 
July.'  There  is  no  objection  whaterer  to  calling  a 
raricty  by  any  name  that  may  be  chosen,  but  confusion 
arisis  to  yire  a  new  gen  red  name  to  groups  for  which 
there  are  alnady  ttmple  and  good  names.  These 
Poppy  Anemones,  perhaps,  have  been  the  mrst  culti- 
iiiied  of  all  flowers,  and  we  see  fine  blooms  of  them 
shown  in  the  Dutch  pictures  mnre  than  ..'(10  years  old. 
In  raising  seedlings  in  old  days  the  growers  nearly 
always  looked  for  d.ubic  flowirs  and  neglected  the 
siu'jle  ones.  As  to  difference  in  si:e,  this  is  very 
douhtful  :  the  sail  at  Caen  and  in  other  districts 
tchire  god  Pepipy  Anemones  are  grown  is  very  rich 
and  deep,  but  it  is  mil  known  that  these  rarietics  when 
placed  in  eyi-dinary  sods  r^et  very  much  smaller  in  sise. 
For  many  years  these  Jormsof  A.  coronaria  were  the 
only  Anemones  grown  in  gardens  ;  now  there  are  many 
species.  This  is  one  nason  only  why  it  is  so  desirable 
n.'it  to  gin  confusing  names,  and  there  we  so  much  real 
rariety  ami  aislinclion  amimg  hardy  floucrs  to-day — 
so  many  precious  things  little  knotcn — that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  novelties  in  name  only. — Ed. 


material  for  doing  it  can  be  spared.  "J.  A." 
asks  whether  the  Gladioli  were  protected  by 
snow  when  the  thermometer  registered  .37°  of 
frost.  To  that  query  I  give  an  affirmative 
answer,  but  I  must  also  add  that  the  snow  had  so 
wasted  by  that  time  that  it  afforded  little  or  no 
protection,  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
showing  through  in  many  places.  If  Mr.  J.  C. 
Clarke  will  kindly  refer  to  my  former  note  on 
this  subject  he  will  find  the  names  of  the  varieties 
of  Gladioli  mentioned  that  I  grow  and  which  have 
been  treated  in  the  way  described. — A.  W. 

Narcissus  odorus  plenus. — In  reference  to 
your  note  re  N.  odorus  plenus,  you  are  certainlj- 
in  error  in  thinking  there  is  only  one  variety.  The 
one  I  sent  is  a  double  variety  of  the  Campernelle 
Jonquil,  growing  2  feet  in  height  and  is  double 
the  size  of  N.  odorus  minor  plenus  Queen  Anne. 
If  you  saw  them  growing  side  by  side  you  would 
see  that  they  were  two  distinct  plants ;  besides  I 
do  not  think  you  ever  saw  N.  odorus  minor  plerus 
more  than  9  inches  or  10  inches  in  height. — Amos 
Perkv. 

*„*  If  you  plant  Narcissus  odorus  plenus 
received  from  Ireland  or  Cornwall  alongside 
N.  odorus  minor  plenus  and  let  them  stand, 
you  will  find  it  ver\'  difficult  to  separate  the 
two  after  a  few  years.  This  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again. — Ed. 


Is  the  Gladiolus  hardy  ?  —I  have  great 
pleasure  in  furnishing  your  correspondents  with 
the  information  they  reciuire.  In  the  first  place, 
the  locality  is  in  South  Herefordshire,  the  garden 
is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill,  the  soil 
is  heavy  and  loamy,  varying  in  depth  from  2  feet 
to  .5  feet,  and  overlying  the  old  red  sandstone, 
and  the  climate  is  damp.  The  Gladioli  corms 
were  planted  about  5  inches  deep,  and  although 
they  have  occasionally  been  mulched  with  leaf- 
mould  to  the  depth  of  2  inches,  I  do  not  make  it 
an  annual  practice.  For  instance,  they  had  no 
protection  whatever  in  the  way  of  a  mulch  two 
and  three  years  ago  and  but  a  very  slight  one 
during  the  memorable  winter  of  last  year ;  in 
fact,    they   only    receive  a  mulching    when    the 
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Mulching  heriiaieofs  dorders. — I  cannot  see 
the  force  of  the  objections  raised  by  "  J.  C."  as  to 
mulching  herbaceous  borders  except  it  be  in  the 
matter  of  the  material  employed.  Having  both 
practised  and  persistently  advocated  it  for  many 
years,  I  must  hold  fast  by  the  practice,  and  main- 
tain if  properly  carried  out  it  is  a  wonderful  help 
to  plants,  especially  when  one  has  to  deal  with  a 
soil  and  subsoil  both  on  the  light  side  and  in- 
clined to  dry  out  quickly.  A  stiff  loam  being 
more  retentive  of  moisture,  mulching  might  pos- 
sibly be  dispensed  with,  but  even  then  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  same  to  many  plants  not 
quite  hardy,  that  is,  that  succumbed  without  it  in 
the  February  of  1S95,  is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant 
its  continuance.  So  far  as  the  material  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  much  in  the  protest,  for 
surely  no  flower  gardener  worthy  of  the  name 
would  put  lumps  of  raw  farmyard  manure  about 
his  tiny  herbaceous  plants.  It  is,  I  think,  hardly 
right  to  compare  trade  with  private  growers  ;  the 
former,  as  a  rule,  grow  both  species  and  varieties 
in  separate  blocks,  and  can  consequently  either 
use  or  dispense  with  mulching  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Some  of  the  plants  on  trade  bor- 
ders are  mulched,  and  that  heavily.  In  private 
gardens  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  thorough  mixture, 
and  although  many  things  are  perfectly  hardy, 
others  as  noted  above  cannot  be  called  so,  and 
where  protection  was  not  given,  several  things 
that  had  remained  intact  for  years  perished  in  the 
e.\ceptionally  severe  weather  experienced  early  in 
1895.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  the  value  of 
leaf  soil  as  a  protector,  but  there  is  no  virtue  in 
it  ;  something  that  will  act  both  as  a  protector 
and  a  stimulant  is  far  better.  There  are  two 
points  in  the  note  on  p.  2.31)  to  which  I  should  like 
to  refer  ;  first,  as  to  the  recommendation  for  bien- 
nial or  triennial  lifting  and  replanting  instead  of 
the  mulching.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer. 
Although  perfectly  well  aware  that  there  are  some 
things  all  the  better  for  annual  propagation,  give 
me,  for  the  bulk  of  herbaceous  plants  in  a  soil 
like  this,  an  undisturbed  border  and  an  annual 
stimulant.  (Jiven  a  very  dry  summer  after  a  late 
autumn  rearranging  of  borders,  a  lot  of  watering 
is  essential  to  keep  the  plants  on  the  move,  and 
mulching  in  such  cases  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Again,  "J.  C."  says  that  a  frozen  mulch  is 
answerable  for  the  destruction  of  young  roots  : 
but  surely  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  her- 
baceous things  if  properly  planted  at  the  outset 
is  so  surface  rooting  as  to  be  so  attracted  by  the 
mulching,  and  even  if  it  were  so,  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  much  on  the  move  until  disintegra- 
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tion  of  the  mulch  has  taken  place.  If  available, 
I  should  always  use  peat  moss  manure  ;  failing 
that,  good  short  farmy.ard  stuff  that  can  be 
thoroughly  broken  up  with  the  fork. 

TuKTEi)  Pansies. — I  am  very  pleased  that 
"  A  Grower,"  in  taking  up  the  subject  of  Tufted 
Pansies,  dwelt  strongly  on  the  two  points  I 
have  often  advocated  — viz.,  the  necessity  of 
dividing  the  varieties  already  in  commerce  and 
that  are  to  come  into  two  distinct  classes,  and  also 
the  advisability  of  not  certificating  a  variety 
until  its  fixity  of  colour  can  be  guaranteed,  or,  given 
the  fixity,  that  if  similar  to.  any  already  well- 
proved  sort  it  should  be  found  distinctly  superior. 
It  would  not  include  sorts  grown  for  exhibition. 
These  may  be  quite  apart  from  those  required  for 
general  flower  garden  work,  although  not  neces- 
sarily BO.  I  have  grown  a  good  many  whites 
under  different  names,  but  have  never  for  massing 
found  anything  to  beat  the  old  White  Swan,  that 
is  in  habit,  freedom  and  endurance,  the  latter 
qualification  an  outcome  of  a  good  constitution. 
From  this  latter  standpoint  most  of  the  selfs  are 
good.  Possibly  the  best  with  me  are  the  white  above 
referred  to,  Ardwell  Gem  and  Bullion  in  the 
yellows,  Archie  Grant,  William  Jfiel,  Lilias,  Annie 
King  and  a  home-raised  mauve  seedling.  The 
two  last  are  the  strongest,  it  being  an  easy 
matter  to  pick  them  out  by  their  foliage  even  at 
a  considerable  distance.  Blue  Cloud  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  that  particular  type,  much  better 
than  either  Duchess  of  Fife  or  the  newer  White 
Duchess. 

Begonias. — These  are  now  well  on  the  move, 
and  where  they  are  packed  together  rather  thickly 
in  boxes  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  a  shift.  Now 
that  erect-flowering  varieties  of  excellent  habit 
are  fairly  plentiful  in  most  of  the  different  shades, 
it  is  advisable  to  confine  one's-self  to  them  for  or- 
dinary flower  garden  work  ;  naturally,  for  raised 
beds,  boxes  or  vases,  large-flowered  drooping  va- 
rieties are  the  best.  Worthiana,  extensively  used 
a  few  years  back,  is  not  so  much  in  favour.  It  is 
apt  to  go  to  the  bad  rather  unexpectedly  and 
cause  unsightly  gaps.  It  is  certainly  a  disease  ; 
the  collapse  is  too  sudden  to  be  the  work  of 
insects.  Neither  does  it  seem  likely  that  the 
semperflorens  type  will  ever  supersede  the  best 
strains  of  the  tuberous  section  for  the  flower  gar- 
den ;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned, 
when  one  sees  them  at  their  best — individual 
plants  fully  18  inches  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter  a  dense  mass  of  flower — it  is  certain  that 
nothing  of  similar  height  can  make  a  better  dis- 
play. 

Anemone  fulcens. — To  the  other  good  pro- 
perties of  the  brilliant  scarlet  Windflow  er  may  be 
added  its  endurance.  To  secure  this,  and  also  the 
finest  flowers,  I  find  I  obtain  the  best  results  on  a 
north-west  border.  A  bed  formed  in  the  open 
flower  garden  was  never  satisfactory,  and  the 
corms  were  removed  to  other  and,  as  it  proved, 
more  congenial  quarters.  Where  it  can  be 
naturalised  with  success  in  some  charming  spot  in 
the  flower  garden,  I  should  think  the  effect  is  very 
beautiful.  Fancy  some  large  clumps  of  the 
Anemone,  and  behind,  at  a  little  distance  or  on 
either  side,  similar  blocks  of  the  early-flowering 
Narcissus  poeticus  !  This  latter,  by  the  way,  is 
just  now  at  its  best.  Few  Daffodils  take  to 
naturalisation  more  kindly,  or  show  such  per- 
sistent annual  improvement  in  permanent 
quarters.  On  plenty  of  the  little  clumps— each 
the  result  of  a  bulb  planted  four  years  ago — I  have 
this  year  fourteen  and  fifteen  flowers. 

Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


Violet  California.— In  reply  to  Mr.  E.  Bur- 
rell (p.  218),  I  have  given  this  Violet  cold  frame 
treatment  and  have  had  plenty  of  strong  healthy 
foliage,  but  very  few  flowers.  Czar  and  Marie 
Louise,  planted  at  the  same  time  and  treated 
similarly,  have  each  given  quite  four  times  the 
quantity  of  blooms  ;  the  best  blooms  of  Czar  have 
been  quite  as  large  as  those  of  California.  I  have 
also  seen  the  latter  in  other  gardens  looking  in 
the  best  of  health,  but  in  every  case  bearing  few 
flowers.     It    seems    now  (April    4)    quite    over, 


although   all  my  others  are  a  mass  of  bloom. — 
W.  E.  C. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Carter  (p.  247)  gives  an  un- 
favourable experience  of  this  Violet  both  in  frames 
and  in  the  open  ground.  Here  as  yet  I  have 
only  tried  it  in  a  cold  frame,  where  it  certainly 
exceeded  my  expectation.  The  flowers  were  very 
large — one  that  I  measured  being  1^  inches  across 
the  petals  when  fully  flattened — and  were  pro- 
duced freely.  In  neither  size  of  individual  blooms 
nor  freedom  of  flowering  could  Wellsiana  (planted 
in  the  adjoining  frame)  compete  with  it.  The 
fragrance  of  California  is  also  of  a  high  order,  and 
in  this  attribute  it  compares  favourably  with 
almost  every  other  variety.  What  it  will  do  in 
the  open  I  hope  to  try  during  the  present  year. 
Its  rather  narrow  and  widely  divided  petals  give 
iia  graceful  appearance  and  render  it  distinct  from 
the  other  new  single  Princess  of  Wales,  the  upper 
petals  of  which  are  broader  and  lie  closer  together. 
This  latter  variety  also  appears  to  be  an  acqui- 
sition, but  I  received  it  too  late  in  the  season  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial  here.  — S.   W.   F. ,   Torquay. 


THE   POISON  OF  PPJMULA  OBCONICA. 

The  following  letters  respecting  the  poisonous 
nature  of  Primula  obcouica  appeared  in  The 
Lancet  of  April  4,  and  show  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  handle  this  plant  unless  the  hands  are  pro- 
tected with  gloves  : — 

About  two  months  ago  a  young  man,  a  gar- 
dener, consulted  me  about  a  very  severe  attack  of 
inflammatory  eczema,  confined  to  the  right  fore- 
arm and  back  of  the  right  hand.  He  said  he  had 
been  handling  Primula  obconica  and  that  he  had 
had  a  similar,  though  less  severe,  attack  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  previous  autumn  from  the  same 
cause.  I  have  made  several  inquiries  amongst 
those  interested  in  gardening  in  this  district,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  well-recognised  fact  that  Primula 
obconica  at  any  rate  produces  in  many  cases  arti- 
ficial eczema  of  varymg  degrees  of  severity.  I 
have  not  obtained  evidence  against  any  other 
variety  of  Primula  in  this  respect,  but'  as  the 
whole  order  of  Primulace*  are  more  or  less  noted 
for  their  acridity  it  is  very  likely  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  order  produce  skin  eruptions.  Primula 
obconica  is  in  flower  all  the  year  round,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  poison  be 
virulent  throughout  the  year  or  only  at  particular 
seasons.  The  poison  is  distilled  from  the  hairs 
which  may  be  seen  thickly  covering  the  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Gardeners,  amateur 
and  professional,  should  know  of  this  possible 
source  of  discomfort  and  should  always  have  their 
hands  and  arms  covered  when  handling  plants  of 
the  order  Primulaceai.  The  eczema  in  my  case 
quickly  subsided  by  local  application  of  the  fol- 
lowing lotion  :  Acidi  carbolici,  acidi  boracici,  aa 
5  ss.  |_  calaminaj  praeparatse,  3  iv.  ;  magnesi;L' 
ustfe,  .■)  ii.  ;  glycerin!  pur.,  5  ij.  ;  aquse  distillatie 
ad  J  viii. 

Lonis  E.  Stevenson,  M.B.Camb.,  &c. 

Tem2^le  Sowerhy,  Westmoreland. 


About  five  years  ago  I  had  under  my  care  a 
lady  who  suHered  from  recurring  attacks  of  an 
erysipelas-like  character.  She  had  suffered  more 
or  less  for  twelve  months.  As  a  rule  the  attacks 
came  on  suddenly,  her  whole  face  would  swell, 
including  the  eyelids,  so  that  she  could  no  longer 
see,  and  large  blisters  formed  over  the  cheeks  and 
chin.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms was  also  affected,  but  in  a  much  slighter 
form.  .She  had  never  had  erysipelas  or  anything 
resembling  it  previously  to  tlie  beginning  of  this 
attack,  and  no  known  cause  had  been  discovered. 
She  was  usually  confined  to  bed  for  a  few  days 
and  then  quite  recovered,  but  whenever  she  came 
downstairs  a  few  minutes — sometimes  ten — were 
sufficient  to  close  her  eyes,  &c.,  so  that  she  had  to 
retire  at  once.  I  at  last  discovered  that  when  she 
came  downstairs  the  first  thing  she  usually  did 
was  to  takeaway  the  decayed  foliage,  flowers,  &c., 
from  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Primula  obconica. 


I  removed  the  Primula  and  the  patient  since  then 
has  never  suffered  from  Primula  erysipelas.  I 
have  seen  one  or  two  cases  since  in  gardeners, 
but  confined  to  their  hands  and  forearms,  but 
have  never  seen  such  a  severe  case  as  described 
above.  Thos.  A.  F.  Hood. 

Ivy  Bank,  Blairgou-rie,  X.B. 


You  say  you  would  like  to  hear  of  anyone  having 
had  under  his  care  a  patient  suffering  from  the 
handling  of  Primulas.  I  met  with  such  a  case  in 
June  last.  A  middle-aged  lady  consulted  me 
with  reference  to  a  rash  affecting  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  It  was  not 
erysipelatous  in  character,  but  more  like  a 
dry  eczema  and  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
pruritus.  She  had  been  under  the  care  of 
a  dermatologist  in  London,  but  soon  after  she 
returned  home,  the  condition  recurred.  As  I 
noticed  that  the  rash  stopped  abruptly  where  the 
wrist  became  covered  by  the  dress,  and  also  failing 
to  find  any  diathetic  cause  for  the  condition — the 
treatment  of  which  was  not  very  satisfactory — it 
occurred  to  me,  as  I  had  heard  of  the  effects  of 
the  Primula  in  this  way,  to  ask  her  if  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  handling  these  plants.  She  at  once 
said  she  had  several  pots  containing  plants  of 
Primula  obconica  with  which  her  hands  were  often 
in  contact.  I  advised  her  to  leave  off  all  medica- 
tion and  to  keep  her  favourites  at  a  respectful 
distance.  She  did  so,  and  in  about  ten  days 
returned  to  say  that  my  surmise  was  evidently 
correct,  as  she  was  quite  free  from  her  complaint. 

Bull.  Geo.  F.  Elliott. 

In  your  issue  of  March  28  you  refer  to  cutaneous 
irritation  from  Primulas,  and  inquire  if  other 
instances  are  known.  I  m.ay  say  that  I  have  seen 
two  well-marked  cases  of  irritation  of  the  fingers 
and  dorsum  of  both  hands  from  this  cause.  The 
first  case,  which  I  saw  some  three  years  ago,  was 
that  of  a  gardener  who  had  been  potting  or  re- 
potting Primula  obconica  for  two  or  three  dajs 
previously.  The  dorsum  and  fingers  of  both 
hands  were  the  seat  of  a  red  raised  rash,  and  the 
skin  of  the  fingers  in  some  places  had  become 
abraded  and  the  surface  wept  slightly.  The  other 
case  was  in  a  gentleman  who  had  been  potting 
Primulas.  The  rash  was  similar  to  that  seen  in 
the  first  case,  but  was  not  so  marked,  and  the 
right  hand  was  more  .affected  than  the  left.  The 
irritation  in  both  cases  was  great,  but  soon  yielded 
to  oleate  of  zinc  ointment  and  the  wearing  of 
gloves  when  handling  the  plants. 

Bali/ax.  Priestley  Leech. 


Lllium  candidum. — In  his  "  Notes  from 
Almondsbury  "  (p.  239)  Mr.  C.  O.  Miles  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  growth  of  this 
lovely  Lily  in  heavy  marsh  land,  with  water  very 
near  the  surface.  He  remarks  :  "Does  not  this 
Lily  seem  to  require  a  great  deal  of  water  when 
making  its  growth  and  blooming  V  ....  I  may 
say  that  the  disease  there  is  unknown."  This 
appears  to  prove  that  the  disease  is  not  caused  by 
damp,  as  is  maintained  by  some  ;  indeed,  the 
practice  of  the  Bristol  nurserymen,  alluded  to  in 
the  note,  of  sending  bulbs  to  be  grown  in  this 
damp,  marshy  ground  previous  to  forcing  points 
to  this  excess  of  moisture  strengthening,  instead 
of  impairing,  the  health  of  the  bulbs. — y.  W.  F. 


SBORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Narcissus  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  is  one  of  the 

m(jst  elegant,  graceful,  and  beautiful  of  all  the  whito 
trumpet  Daffodils.  It  is  a  great  beauty,  exquisite  in 
the  purity  of  its  segments  and  delicate  and  pleasing  in 
the  pale  sulphur-tinted  trumpet.  This  splendid  va- 
riety should  he  in  all  choice  collections. 

SalpigloBSis. — This  need  not  be  sown  in  heat 
and  planted  out.  One  of  the  finest  beds  of  Salpiglossis 
I  ever  saw  was  at  Brighton  last  summer,  and  the 
owner  told  me  he  sowed  the  seed  in  the  open  ground 
and  kept  the  bed  moist  until  germination  took  place.^ 
Tliere    were  hundreds   ot    plants   and    thousands    ot:" 
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flowers,  anJ  the  succesB  of  the  system  was  undeuiable. 
— T.  .1.  Weaver,  Norlhcott,  Crouch  F.nd,  K. 

Narcissus  triandrus  albus.— A  bunch  of 
this  in  ;i  vaso  before  nie  as  I  write  is  very  bea\itiful 
and  delicate  in  the  purity  of  its  blossoms.  Happily, 
the  variety  possesses  a  good  constitution,  even  tboos^h 
it  belongs  to  the  so-called  trame  Wnds.  Why  the 
latter  I  scarcely  know,  for  the  sturdy  stems  are  full 
of  vigour,  each  scape  bearing  two  tlowi-rs.  This  is 
one  of  those  kinds  the  purity  uf  which  is  enhanced 
when  it  hai  been  in  water  a  day  or  two,  and  now  the 
cup  as  well  as  the  reflexing  perianth  segments  are 
nearly  pure  white  and  exceedingly 
pleasing.        __^^^^^^___^____^_ 

Ferns. 


beautiful    and 


DAVALLIAS. 
Those  of  the  Hare's-foot  type  are  perhaps  the 
nio.st  important  of  this  genus,  yet  there  are 
others  with  less  conspicuous  rhizomes  whicli  are 
also  very  desirable.  Many  are  well  suited  for 
suspended  baskets,  and  as  pot  plants  some  of 
the  species  have  no  rivals.  Some  of  the  Daval- 
lias  are  somewhat  difficult  to  manage,  but  gener- 
ally they  give  little  trouble,  and  almost  all  of 
them  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  spread- 
ing rhizomes.  Spores  do  not  germiuate  so  freely 
as  those  of  many  other  genera,  and  the  plants 
are  slow  in  a  young  state,  but  after  they  once 
get  a  good  start  they  make  rapid  progress  and 
form  much  prettier  plants  than  those  from  divi- 
sions. Some  are  inclined  to  vary  when  raised 
from  spores.  Take  the  beautiful  D.  fijiensis.  I 
have  seen  much  variation  among  seedlings  of 
this.  Although  it  may  not  be  impossible  to 
raise  seedlings  from  .«pores  which  have  been 
kept  tor  some  time,  I  hnd  new  spores  are  much 
more  reliable.  The  fronds  should  be  taken  just 
as  the  first  spore  cases  begin  to  burst,  and  if 
kept  in  a  dry  place  for  a  few  days  an  nbundance 
of  yellow  powder-like  spores  will  be  found  in  the 
papers. 

When  sowing  Davallias  I  like  to  surface  the 
pots  with  a  thin  layer  of  finely-chopped  Sphag- 
num, peat  and  sand.  If  mixed  together  and  then 
rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve  this  makes  a  fine 
surface    for   sowing  many  Ferns,   which   when 
sown    on     ordinary     soil     fail    to    germinate. 
As     the     Davallias    are    slow    to     germinate, 
some   Fern  weeds   wUl  generally  appear   first, 
and  these  must    be    carefully   removed.     The 
Davallias   have   very   small  prothallia  and  are 
liable  to  be  choked  with  the  larger  prothallia 
of  some  of  the  common  Ferns  which  are  almost 
sure  to  spring  up.    Most  of  the  Davallias  succeed 
well   in   an   intermediate   temperature.      They 
like  more  shade  than  many  Ferns,  and  a  humid 
atmosphere  induces  free  growth,  though  when 
the  fronds  are  well  matured  they  will  stand  ex- 
posure well,  and  are  therefore  valuable  for  in- 
door   decoration.     Those    with   the    spreading 
scaly  rhizomes  do  not  root  deeply,  and  shallow 
pots  and  pans  are  most  suitable.     A  rough  open 
compost  should  be  used  and  plenty  of  drainage. 
Some  charcoal  and  broken  crocks  may  be  mixed 
with   the   soil.     When   baskets  are  used   they 
should   be   lined    with    Sijhagnum   Moss.      In 
potting  those  with  the  spreading  rhizomes  the 
soil  should  be  kept  well  above  the  rims  of  the 
jiots,    so    that   the    rhizomes    may    run    over. 
The  soil  being  rough  and  open,  water  will  pene- 
trate freely.     Plants  which  have  been  potted  for 
some   time  and   have    well    tilled    the    pots   or 
baskets   may  be  imjiroved  by   surfacing   them 
with  Sphagnum  and  a  little  sand  and  peat  mixed 
with    it ;   or  where  the   rhizomes  have  spread 
over  the  outside  of  the  pots  some  BIos.s  may  be 
bound  round  the  pot.».     Those  of  the  dissecta 
type  soon  spread  and  cover  the  whole  otiter  sur- 
face of  the  pots,  and  in  elevated  positions  these 
are  very  effective.    The  Davallias  are  not  usually 


grown  for  cutting,  though  some  of  the  free-grow- 
ing sorts  may  be  recommended,  as  the  fronds 
last  well.  I  also  find  that  those  which  ripen  off 
in  the  autumn  with  a  bronzy-yellow  tint  are 
much  appreciated  for  table  decorations,  Ac. 
Those  of  the  Mariesi,  bullata,  and  elegans  type 
are  the  best  for  this  purpo.se.  Where  the  plants 
are  well  exposed  and  kept  moderately  dry,  the 
fronds  ripen  off'  with  a  very  pretty  bronzy  tint. 
In  giving  a  list  of  sorts  1  will  group  the  various 
types  together  as  far  as  possilile.  I  find  among 
large  batches  of  seedlings  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  species  in  some  instances. 

D.  CAXARiENSis — There  are  two  very  distinct 
forms  of  this,  the  better  of  which  is  sometimes 
named  gibberosa.  The  large  finely-cut  fronds 
have  a  bright  shiny  surface,  the  rhizomes  spread 
more  and  have  smooth,  shiny  scales,  which  bring 
it  nearer  to 

U.  1  i.iiKNSls,  of  which  we  now  have  so  many 
variations.  The  variety  plumosa  is  the  most  ele- 
gant ;  the  large  finely-cut  fronds  have  erect 
stipes,  but  the  fronds  droop  over.  Major  is 
another  well-known  variety,  with  coarser  fronds 
and  short  rhizomes. 

D.  ooNciNXA  is  probably  a  form  intermediate 
between  canariensis  and  fijiensis  ;  the  short  rhi- 
zomes are  clothed  with  reddish  brown  scales  ;  the 
large  erect-growing  fronds  have  a  very  bright 
surface. 

D.  Ki'iPiiYLLA  is  another  nearly  related  to 
fijiensis  ;  in  this  the  rhizomes  grow  erect  some- 
what after  D.  pyxidata.  It  appears  to  be  of  very 
free  growth  and  makes  fine  fronds. 

D.  SOLIDA  is  another  largefronded  species  with 
broad  pinnules  ;  the  stout  rhizomes  spread  freely 
when  grown  in  a  su.=pended  basket.  They  will 
grow  down  a  good  length  below  the  basket,  and 
the  fronds  are  produced  at  some  distance  apart. 
Ornata  is  a  good  variety  of  this. 

D.  LUi'iDA  has  fronds  of  similar  substance  with 
shorter  rhizomes,  which  grow  nearly  erect. 

Dissecta  Group. 


D.  RETUSA,  though  distinct,  may  be  included  in 
this  group.  The  largo  spreading  fronds  are  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  pale  green.  AU  this  section 
should  be  potted  in  rough  fibrous  peat  and  have 
good  diainage. 

D.  MiioKKANA,  one  of  the  finest  Ferns  for  grow- 
ing on  into  large  specimens,  is  also  very  pretty  in 
a  smaller  state ;  if  kept  frequently  divided  before 
it  begins  to  make  large  fronds,  compact  useful 
plants  for  45-inch  pots  may  be  established. 

U.  HiRsuTA  is  another  distinct  species  ;  the  soft 
pale  green  fronds  are  produced  from  rather  short 
rhizomes,  which  are  covered  with  stiff  brown 
scales. 

D.  MARGiNATA  is  of  similar  habit  with  larger 
fronds,  and  the  rhizomes  are  almost  destitute  of 
scales. 

D.  MEMBRANUi-osA  is  another  nearly  allied  spe- 
cies, much  after  the  habit  of  hirsuta.  The  fronds, 
however,  have  a  dark  bronzy  brown  tint. 

I).  AiTLEAT.i  is  a  very  distinct  species,  which  at 
first  sight  might  be  taken  for  a  Lygodium,  being 
of  a  scandent  habit.  This  species  is  rarely  met 
with. 

1).  ASSAMicA  has  the  scaly  rhizomes  of  the  dis- 
secta group,  but  the  dark  bronzy  green  fronds  are 
of  nearly  equal  width  from  the  base  to  nearly  the 
point. 

D.  f<>:ni('UI.acea.— In  this  the  stiff,  finely-cut 
fronds  are  produced  from  a  single  crown,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  an  Asplenium. 

Of  the  smaller  species,  parvula,  alpina, 
Nova;-Zelandi;b,  heterophylla  and  pedata  are 
all  worthy  of  a  place  where  a  collection  of  Ferns 
is  grown,  though  I  am  afraid  the  last-named  is 


now  nearly  lost  to  cultivation. 


H. 
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TRICYRTIS  HIRTA. 


There  are  several  varieties  which  may  be  in- 
cluded in  this  group,  all  of  which  are  useful  and 
grow  freely  and  form  a  mass  of  rhizomes.  The 
variety  usually  grown  as 

D.  Ei.ECASs  is  one  of  the  best.  This  should  not 
be  confused  with  Kunzei,  as  the  variety  I  am 
acquainted  with  under  this  name  does  not  spread 
so  freely  and  has  larger  fronds.  The  crested 
variety  elegans  polydactyla  appears  to  be  related 
to  Kunzei. 

L).  Lawsdsiana  has  rather  small  triangular 
fronds  of  good  substance,  and  the  rhizomes  have 
silvery  grey  points.  This  shows  some  affinity 
to  the  better-known  species, 

D.  TvERMANSi,  one  of  the  most  desirable.  D. 
Griflithiana  in  some  respects  resembles  this,  but 
has  larger  fronds  and  the  silvery  scales  are  longer ; 
the  rhizomes  spread  freely. 

Of  the  deciduous  species  which  come  near  to 
the  above, 

1).  Mariesi  is  the  prettiest.  As  introduced 
from  Japan,  considerable  variation  is  found  among 
a  number  of  plants.  Although  this  loses  all  its 
fronds  annually,  they  remain  bare  but  a  very 
short  time,  for  the  new  fronds  start  almost  before 
the  old  ones  are  oti. 

D.  isuelata,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  con- 
spicuous reddish  brown  rhizomes,  remains  dor- 
mant much  longer,  but  even  when  destitute  of 
fronds  the  rhizomes  are  attractive. 

Tenuifolia  Group. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  section. 

D.  tencifolia  STituTA  may  be  raised  from 
spores,  and  makes  a  useful  plant  for  decoration. 

T>.  T.  Veikhi  is  a  very  elegant  variety,  but 
rather  tender. 

D.  T.  BcRKEi,  a  new  variety,  is  another  of 
this  group.  It  somewhat  resembles  Veitchi,  but 
is  of  a  more  drooping  habit  and  the  fronds  of 
better  substance.     It  makes  a  fine  basket  Fern. 


(with 


A  coloured  plate  of  t.  hikta  and 

T.    NIGRA.*) 

The  illustration  of  this  pretty  Japanese  plant 
will  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  many  who  do  not 
possess  it.  Though  it  has  been  introduced  for 
many  years,  it  is  not  commonly  grown,  because 
not  known,  and  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  botani- 
cal collections  or  in  the  gardens  of  amateurs 
who  like  to  cultivate  out-of-the-way  plants.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  pretty  and  elegant  plant, 
thoroughly  hardy,  easily  grown,  and  blooms  in 
late  autumn  just  at  a  time  when  the  open-air 
flower  season  is  passing  away.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  in  .Tapan,  for  I  saw  it  in  all  the  best 
gardens  grown  in  masses  generally  beneath  the 
light  shade  of  the  Maples.  The  vernacular 
name  is,  I  understand,  when  interpreted  into 
English,  Toad  Lily,  but  as  it  is  not  a  refined 
name  1  will  not  be  responsible  for  circulating  it, 
as  perhaps  a  more  elegant  English  name  can  be 
found  for  it.  The  genus  Tricyrtis  belongs  to  one 
of  the  tribes  in  the  great  family  of  Liliacea?,  and 
there  are  six  species  enumerated  in  Baker's 
synopsis  of  the  family.  All  are  Eastern 
plants,  four  of  them  Japanese,  one  is  found  in 
the  adjacent  island  Formosa,  and  the  sixth 
strays  away  to  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  So  far 
as  1  know,  there  are  but  three  in  English  gar- 
dens. These  are  T.  hiita  with  its  variety  T. 
nigra  (both  figured  here),  native  of  Japan,  T. 
macropoda  from  Japan  and  China,  and  T. 
pilosa  from  the  Himalayas.     The  finest  is 

T.  HIRTA,  which  needs  no  description,  as  it  is 
so  well  illustrated.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high,  flowers  about  September,  and  continues  eo 
long  in  bloom,  that  often  it  is  overtaken  by  early 


*  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
the  Hoyal  Gardens,  Kew.  Lithographed  and  printed 
by  Guiilanme  Severeyns. 
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frosts,  which  spoil  it.  The  varietv  nigra  has 
much  richer  and  darker  coloured  flowers,  pro- 
duced quite  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  those  of  the  type.  Consequently  it  is  a 
more  desirable  plant,  as  it  escapes  the  frosts.  It 
is  quite  a  distinguished  -  looking  flower,  the 
stamens  and  pistil  recalling  the  Passion  Flower. 
Someone  praises  it  as  a  button-hole  flower  set  ofi" 
with  its  own  foliage,  but  it  has  no  scent.  The 
finest  plants  I  have  seen  of  it  were  in  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson's  garden  at  Weybridge,  grown  in  huge 
pots  in  an  orchard  house  where  it  can  be  pre- 
served from  injury  by  frosts,  but  by  planting  it 
under  the  light  shade  of  an  overhanging  tree 
there  is  no  need  to  grow  it  under  glass,  though  it 
deserves  it.  In  Japanese  plant  catalogues  it  is 
mentioned  under  its  synonym,  T.  japonica  of 
Miquel. 

T.  piLOSA  grows  taller  than  T.  hirta,  but  has 
smaller  flowers,  white,  with  large  purple  blotches. 
It  is  hardy,  as  it  comes  from  high  elevations  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  4955,  and  is  synonymous  with  T.  ele- 
gans  of  Wallich. 

T.  MACR0P0D.4,  the  third  cultivated  species,  is 
found  in  China  as  well  as  Japan.  It  grows  about 
as  high  as  T.  hirta,  but  has  broader  leaves  and 
the  flowers  are  nearly  as  large,  pale  purple, 
marked  with  minute  spots.  It  grows  wild  in  the 
shady  woods  about  Nagasaki,  in  the  southern  is 
land,  and  is  consequently  not  so  hardy  as  T.  hirta. 

T.  LATIFOLIA,  with  broad  leaves  and  similar 
flowers,  and  T.  flava,  with  yellow  flowers,  both 
natives  of  Japan,  are,  I  believe,  not  yet  intro 
duced,  neither  is  T.  formosa  of  Baker  from  For- 
mosa. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said 
that  there  is  a  similarity  about  all  the  Tricyrtis 
and  that  the  species  figured  is  the  best. 

The  culture  is  simple.  Choose  a  sheltered  spot 
where  there  will  be  slight  shade,  but  not  close  to 
hungry  trees  and  shrubs  which  would  soon 
starve  the  bed.  If  naturally  moist,  all  the  bet- 
ter, and  the  soil  should  be  peaty,  enriched  by 
leaf  mould,  or,  failing  this,  light  fibrous  loam 
mixed  witli  leaf  mould  and  sand.  When  once 
well  planted  in  this  way  the  plants  need  not 
be  disturbed  for  years.  What  this  and  similar 
plants  do  not  like  is  to  be  placed  out  in  the  open 
mixed  border  to  take  their  chance  and  fight  for 
very  existence.  It  is  well  to  fill  a  bed  with 
it,  as  it  can  be  easily  protected  if  need  be  when 
in  flower.  Half  a  dozen  plants  in  a  round  bed 
could  in  the  course  of  a  few  seasons  be  made 
to  spread  by  division  into  a  mass  several  feet 
across,  and  such  a  mass  gives  the  fullest  effect 
to  the  plant.  In  the  same  bed  could  be  hardy 
Cypripediums  (C.  spectabile  is  the  best)  and 
the  great  Wood  Lilies  (Trillium  grandiflorum), 
which  flowering  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
are  interesting.  W.  Goldring. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Orciiap.d  houses. — These  useful  structures  in 
many  places  are  built  to  accommodace  various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  either  grown  in  pots  or  planted 
out.  If  the  former,  a  greater  variety  can  be  grown 
in  a  limited  space,  though  such  trees  require  more 
attention  in  the  way  of  watering  to  keep  them  in 
a  healthy  condition  than  those  whose  roots  are 
less  restricted,  but  as  growth  is  not  so  robust 
there  is  not  the  same  amount  of  labour  needed  in 
pinching  and  regulating  the  shoots.  The  trees, 
moreover,  when  they  get  too  large  for  the  houses 
may  be  transferred  to  the  open  quartei-s  with  but 
little  trouble,  others  being  grown  on  to  take  their 
places.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  good  plan  to  pot  up  a  few 
each  season,  for  by  thus  adding  to  the  stock,  if 
any  go  wrong  they  are  easily  replaced.  With 
due  care  trees  will  last  for  several  years  and  con- 
tinue  to   give   satisfactory  crops  of   fruit.      All 


kinds  in  these  structures  seem  to  have  set  well 
this  season,  and  will  therefore  need  attention  in 
the  way  of  thinning.  Apricots  when  grown  in 
pots  usually  make  but  slow  progress,  therefore 
very  little  work  in  the  way  of  pinching  is  needed. 
Only  those  shoots  that  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
strongly,  and  such  as  would  cross  each  other  if  not 
checked,  ought  to  be  stopped.  In  many  places 
where  the  soil  is  stift'  and  cold  it  is  difficult  to 
grow  this  fruit  outside.  A  few  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  and  such  will  be  found  very  serviceable,  as 
such  trees  invariably  give  a  good  return  for  the 
labour  expended  on  them.  As  the  fruit  will  now 
be  swelling  rapidly,  do  not  on  any  account  allow 
the  trees  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots. 
Where  lime  is  deficient  this  should  be  added  in 
the  shape  of  superphosphate,  giving  a  little  when 
the  trees  are  watered.  Thinning  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  fruit  is  taking  the 
lead.  Cherries,  too,  are  much  appreciated,  and 
where  a  dozen  or  two  trees  can  be  grown  in 
pots  these  will  furnish  fruit  till  that  on  the 
walls  is  ready  for  use.  When  grown  in  this 
manner,  it  is  seldom  the  trees  make  much  wood, 
short-jointed  fruit  spurs  being  more  usual.  If, 
however,  there  are  any  shoots  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  to  any  length  these  should  be 
pinched  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  unless  they  are 
terminal  ones  which  are  required  for  extending 
the  tree,  then  such  should  be  allowed  to  grow  9 
inches  or  10  inches  before  being  checked. 
Cherries,  whether  grown  under  glass  or  in  the 
open,  are  very  subject  to  black  fly,  which  if  not 
kept  under  will  soon  destroy-  the  crop.  Often 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  they  make  their  first 
appearance,  being  hatched  from  eggs  laid  in  the 
autumn.  Trees  should,  therefore,  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  being  started  into  growth,  in 
order  that  the  number  of  these  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  At  this  season  of  the  year  they 
multiply  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  At  first, 
as  before  remarked,  they  appear  singly  from  eggs, 
and  if  the  trees  be  looked  over  while  they  are  in 
bloom,  a  number  of  females  may  be  observed  on 
the  points  of  the  young  shoots.  If  a  decoction  of 
soft  soap  water  and  quassia  be  used,  this  first 
batch  may  easily  be  destroyed  before  they  have 
time  to  do  much  damage.  Females  are  without 
wings,  and  therefore  unable  to  fly.  The  males  at 
this  early  stage  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
flowers  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  where  dout>tless 
they  find  food  in  the  small  drops  of  nectar  that 
have  accumulated  there.  If  the  liquid  be  put 
into  a  saucer  the  points  of  the  shoots  may  be 
readily  dipped  into  it,  thus  destroying  them  with- 
out further  trouble.  Do  not  syringe  the  trees 
with  anything  that  has  a  bitter  taste,  as  that 
would  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  unless  washed 
off  immediately.  Clean  water,  however,  may  be 
used  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set.  Plums  are  also 
frequently  infested  with  aphis,  though  seldom  to 
the  same  extent  as  Cherries.  They  are  of  a 
diflferent  kind  and  not  so  ditBcult  to  kill.  The 
same  method  for  their  destruction  may  be  applied, 
or  the  trees  may  be  syringed  every  evening  when 
the  house  is  closed  unless  dull  and  wet,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  better  to  refrain  from  doing  so, 
particularly  if  the  temperature  be  low,  as  this 
would  be  apt  to  bring  on  mildew.  Pears  will  by 
this  have  commenced  to  swell  freely,  and  where 
they  have  set  too  thickly  thinning  should  be 
resorted  to  in  time  ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  be 
too  heavy-handed  with  this  till  all  danger  of 
dropping  is  past,  for  these,  unlike  stone  fruit, 
do  not  exhaust  the  trees  to  such  an  extent. 
Peaches  in  pots  need  every  care ;  pinch  all 
side  growths  when  2  inches  long,  but  allow  the 
terminals  to  grow  so  as  to  extend  the  size  of  the 
trees  ;  these,  however,  must  be  pinched  when  they 
have  made  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  of  growth. 
Tie  out  the  shoots  so  as  to  admit  all  the  light  and 
air  possible  to  the  fruit.  Should  any  mildew 
make  its  appearance  dust  the  parts  atTected  with 
sulphur  and  keep  the  atmosphere  a  little  drier. 
Apples  will  also  need  close  attention  to  detect  the 
larva-  of  the  winter  moth,  as  these  should  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  perceived  before  any  damage 
is  done. 


Gooseberries  and  Currants. —  In  forward 
districts  the  leaves  of  these  will  now  be  green, 
and  the  larva  of  the  saw-fly  (Nematus  Ribesi)  will 
be  making  their  appearance.  These  little  creatures 
are  often  mistaken  for  the  caterpillars  of  the  mag- 
pic  moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata),  but,  having 
searched  both  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  very 
carefully  every  year  in  districts  where  these  latter 
insects  abound  plentifully,  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  detect  a  single  caterpillar  on  them,  though 
I  have  often  observed  them  on  Plums,  Apricots 
and  Thorns  close  by,  and  the  chrysalis  on  the 
walls  and  branches  of  the  trees.  The  larv;t 
of  the  saw- fly  so  much  resemble  those  of  the 
magpie  moth  at  the  last  moult  that  unless 
one  is  well  acquainted  with  them  he  could 
scarcely  tell  the  difference,  but  the  latter  are 
always  more  numerous.  Strange  to  say,  though 
birds  will  devour  the  larva;  of  the  moth  greedily, 
they  will  not  touch  those  of  the  saw-fly  even  when 
pressed  with  hunger;  this  no  doubt  is  on  account 
that  when  touched  they  emit  a  fluid  which  is 
very  disagreeable.  Many  are  the  remedies 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommended 
for  their  destruction,  still  in  some  places  they  are 
as  plentiful  as  ever.  No  amount  of  frost  seems 
capable  of  killing  the  chrysalis,  therefore  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  destroy  the  larv;y.  If  the  trees 
be  syringed  either  late  in  the  evening  or  very 
early  in  the  morning  with  lime  water,  thoroughly 
wetting  every  part,  the  insects  will  usually  fall  to 
the  ground.  Cloths  of  some  kind  should  be 
spread  under  the  bushes  to  catch  them,  when  they 
may  be  taken  away  and  destroyed,  lly  trees  have 
not  been  troubled  with  these  pests  for  several 
years,  though  some  in  the  district  have  been 
entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  them.  As 
their  cocoons  are  usually  just  under  the  soil  close 
to  the  trees,  where  this  was  not  removed  in  the 
winter  there  will  in  all  probability  be  a  quantity 
that  have  already  hatched  and  will  have  laid  their 
eggs,  which  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  com- 
mence their  work  of  destruction.  Of  all  the 
enemies  to  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes 
these  are  the  most  destructive,  therefore  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  rid  the  garden  of  them. 
There  is  also  another  insect  that  sometimes  does 
considerable  damage  to  the  Currant  bushes  which 
every  gardener  should  endeavour  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with — I  mean  Trochilium  tipuliforme, 
one  of  the  clear  wing  sphinx  moths.  We  notic3  a 
branch  of  a  Currant  tree  die  off  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  do  not  trouble  ourselves  to  find  out  the 
cause,  when  were  it  examined  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  found  to  contain  either  the  larvie 
or  pupie  of  the  above  moth.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  caterpillars  are  full  grown  and  turn  to 
the  chrysalis,  the  perfect  insect  making  its  ap- 
pearance in  June.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 
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Onions. — By  this  time.  Onions  sown  in  boxes 
during  January  as  recommended  will  be  ready  for 
planting  out,  and  though  they  will  put  up  with 
some  little  inconvenience  in  the  matter  of  room, 
they  must  not  remain  much  longer  in  the  boxes 
or  they  will  be  starved  and  the  roots  so  entangled 
as  to  ciuse  a  bad  start.  Any  that  are  potted 
on  singly  may  remain  in  their  pots  for  another 
week  or  two  as  they  are  in  no  such  danger  and  are 
best  planted  after  the  roots  have  well  grasped  the 
soil.  To  ensure  successful  planting  the  ground 
must  be  in  good  order,  fairly  dry  on  the  surface, 
and  I  like  to  have  it  hoed,  raked,  and  lightly 
rolled  before  planting,  as  this  destroys  many  weeds, 
and  the  rolling  makes  the  surface  sufficiently 
firm  to  prevent  the  soil  from  running  into  the 
holes  made  by  the  dibbers,  before  the  plants  can 
be  got  in.  Under  the  above  conditions  planting 
is  easily  performed.  Plant  in  rows  running  north 
and  south  at  12  inches  apart  from  row  to  row  and 
6  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  making  the  holes 
just  deep  enough  to  contain  the  roots,  when  hang- 
ing vertically,  without  cramping,  and  no  portion 
of  the  embryo  bulb  is  buried,  as  deep  planting 
prevents  early  bulbing  and  also  leads  to  bad  shape. 
Every  care  is  taken  of  the  young  roots  in  lifting 
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ftnd  in  planting.  Only  a  few  plants  are  taken 
from  the  box  at  one  time  as  the  fleshy  roots  are 
easily  broken  by  anything  like  rough  treatment, 
and  if  many  plants  are  exposed  at  a  time,  those 
that  reach  the  planter's  hands  last  will  have 
withered  considerably.  I  see  no  good  in  opening 
big  lioles  and  spreading  the  roots  horizontally  at  a 
slight  distance  from  the  surface,  for  should  the 
weather  continue  dry  for  anj-  length  of  time  after 
planting,  roots  put  in  in  this  way  have  not  nearly 
so  good  a  chance  of  escaping  the  drought  as  those 
planted  vertically,  and  lateral  root  growth  will  be 
ijuite  as  freely  made  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  The  soil  must  be  made  firm  round  the 
roots  as  the  work  of  planting  proceeds.  The  dis- 
tances given  above  for  rows  and  plants  may  be  in- 
creased if  very  large  bulbs  are  wanted,  but  will  be 
ample  to  produce  on  land  in  good  heart  a  full 
crop  of  sorvieeable  bulbs,  such  as  will  kee])  sound 
until  autumn  sown  Onions  are  well  developed. 
Should  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  soil  had  not  been 
sutliciently  manured  when  digging  took  place,  a 
good  surface  dressing  of  fowl  or  pigeon  manure 
may  be  given  before  planting,  or,  failing  these,  a 
lieavy  dose  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  will  help  the 
plants  through  their  earlier  stages.  Highly  con- 
centrated manures  for  surface  dressing  had  better 
be  retained  for  later  use. 

Seak.m.e. — Where  permanent  plantations  have 
been  in  use  for  the  production  of  the  late  supplies, 
the  fermenting  material  should  be  removed 
directly  the  crop  is  cut,  as  any  further  forced 
growth  from  buds  now  dormant  will  have  a 
weakening  effect  on  the  stools.  The  best  Seakale 
is  produced  by  gentle  forcing,  and  as  the  heat  in 
beds  of  leaves,  &c.,  will  have  declined  somewhat 
before  cutting  ceases,  the  soil  below  will  not  be 
much  above  its  normal  temperature,  so  there  is 
no  fear  of  the  old  woody  stems  being  at  all  tender 
or  likely  to  be  injured  by  any  frosts  which  may  be 
expected  after  this  time.  When  the  beds  and  pots 
are  cleared  away,  each  stem  should  be  cut  off 
level  with  or  a  little  below  the  surface  soil,  it 
being  a  mistake  to  leave  any  length  of  old  stem, 
as  the  natural  growth  made  from  buds  high  up 
the  stems  frequently  runs  to  flower  instead  of 
forming  good  plump  crowns  for  ne.xt  year's  crop. 
I  find  that  the  lower,  in  reason,  one  cuts  the 
better  the  produce,  and  there  is  also  a  benefit  in 
the  ease  with  which  such  crowns  can  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  pots,  while  long  spraw- 
ling stems  often  present  a  difficulty  in  this  way. 
An  inch  of  fine  dry  soil  thrown  on  to  the  newly-cut 
stems  will  aid  the  callus  to  form  quickly  and 
promote  early  growth.  Permanent  plots  of 
Seak.ale  are  often  left  without  manure  other  than 
what  they  get  from  the  forcing  beds,  which  is  very 
little.  A  slight  pointing  of  the  surface  soil  and 
a  good  mulch  of  farmyard  manure  or  seaweed 
sh"uld  be  given  annually  at  this  time.  There  is 
still  time  for  planting  thongs  with  good  hopes  of 
success,  but  the  work  must  not  be  long  delayed, 
and  I  like  to  get  it  finished  much  earlier  in  the 
year. 

Potatoes.  —  Since  advising  the  planting  of 
main-crop  Potatoes  much  rain  has  fallen,  and  this 
will  probably  have  delayed  operations.  The 
earliest  chance  should  be  taken  of  doing  the  work, 
but  in  all  cases  it  will  be  best  to  wait  until  the 
ground  is  in  a  perfectly  friable  condition,  as 
growth  will  then  be  more  rapid  and  after  cultural 
operations  will  be  greatly  assisted.  Ground 
trodden  on  while  still  in  a  pasty  condition  leads 
to  future  difficulties,  even  if  it  does  not  impede 
growth.  Any  ground  still  to  be  planted  and 
which  has  not  been  recently  dug  will  now  have 
countless  seedling  weeds  springing  up,  and  these 
may  be  checked  by  having  the  plot  hoed  through 
on  a  sunny  day  previous  to  planting.  This  hoe- 
ing will  pay  for  itself,  for  if  the  weeds  get  a  long 
start  of  the  Potatoes  it  generally  means  a  foul 
plot  throughout  the  season. 

Asi-AUAiU's. — By  this  time  cutting  will  be 
general  throughout  the  southern  districts,  and  I 
strongly  advise  all  those  who  still  use  the  Aspara- 
gus knife  and  who  care  for  the  welfare  of  their 
beds  to  try  a  method  which  has  been  advocated 
in  The  Garden,  viz.,  plucking  instead  of  cutting 


the  heads.  A  little  knack,  which  may  be  soon 
learned,  is  recjuired  to  prevent  breaking  the  heads 
oil'  short,  but  few  who  have  once  adopted  the 
method  will  care  to  give  it  up,  for  it  prevents  a 
lot  of  waste.  The  moat  careful  man  is  bound  to 
spoil  many  unseen  heads  when  using  that  clumsy 
tool,  the  Asparagus  knife,  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  careless  it  is  a  weapon  of  destruction  indeed, 
and  accountable  in  many  cases  for  unproductive 
beds,  as  may  be  proved  by  comparing  the  pro- 
duce from  similar  beds  treated  ditt'erently  as  to 
gathering.  I  see  no  difference  in  quality  of  the 
produce  of  beds  from  which  the  whole  crop  is 
gathered  and  that  from  beds  in  which  under-sized 
growth  is  allowed  to  grow  away  from  the  first, 
provided  the  established  plants  are  not  allowed  to 
get  choked  with  self-sown  seedlings,  but  I  prefer 
to  gather  all  for  the  first  few  weeks,  as  the  small 
heads  come  in  useful  for  soups.  Planting  should 
be  done  as  advised  a  week  or  two  back,  when  the 
plants  are  something  under  a  foot  high,  the  state 
of  the  ground  and  earliness  or  lateness  of  the 
district  being  the  points  needing  consideration. 

Cabbages. — The  season  of  sprin^;  ( 'abbage  being 
with  us  a  hint  as  to  prolonging  the  crop  may  not 
be  thrown  away.  I  am  not  content  to  get  only  one 
crop  from  the  main  planting,  and  on  soils  which 
grow  Cabbages  well,  a  heavy  second  crop  of  small 
hearts,  that  are  generally  better  liked  than  the 
larger  ones  grown  from  a  spring  sowing  may  be 
had  by  leaving  the  stalks  in  the  ground  after  the 
first  crop  of  hearts  is  cut.  To  get  the  best  and 
quickest  results,  these  latter  should  be  cut  off  just 
above  the  lower  leaves,  which  should  then  be 
trimmed  off  to  within  2  inches  of  the  stem;  new 
shoots  will  then  form  and  grow  quickly  to  a  use- 
ful size.  The  Cabbage  is  a  most  productive  plant 
and,  given  a  soil  to  suit  it  and  a  mild  winter, 
will  go  on  producing  serviceable  dishes  for  twelve 
months,  so  should  never  be  destroyed  unneces- 
sarily. I  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  bed  planted  in 
the  autumn  of  1894,  simply  covered  with  young 
shoots  which  were  being  appreciated  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  winter  green  grown  in  a  well 
stocked  garden. 

Cardoons. — Where  these  are  required  early, 
seed  should  be  sown  at  once  in  heat,  putting  two 
or  three  seeds  into  each  of  the  reciuisite  number  of 
4-inch  pots,  and  thinning  the  young  plants  to  one 
in  each  pot  when  they  appear.  If  earliness  is  not 
an  object,  plants  of  full  size  and  not  so  likely  to 
bolt  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  a,  fortnight 
later  than  this.  I  have  freijuently  sown  the  seed 
in  May  in  the  trenches  prepared  for  the  plants, 
and  when  a  good  growing  time  has  followed  this 
sowing  the  progress  made  by  the  plants  has  been 
so  satisfactory  that  most  of  those  sown  under 
glass  have  been  discarded  in  their  favour.  Only 
a  moderate  heat  should  be  given  to  the  seedling.s. 
The  plants  must  not  grow  too  rapidly  or  get  pot- 
bound  before  being  set  out.  J.  C.  Tai.lack. 
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SEED   POTATOES. 

I  HAVE  recently  had  abundant  evidence  that 
to  have  very  firm,  good-keeping  seed  tubera 
there  is  nothing  like  chalk  soil  to  produce  them. 
With  large  numbers  of  sets  from  chalk,  sand, 
bog,  loam,  and  clay,  as  also  from  light  porous 
soil,  I  have  ample  opportunities  to  note  keeping 
qualities,  as  all  have  been  stored  in  open  boxes 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  Chalk 
soils  are  so  dissimDar  from  all  other  garden 
soils  that  have  long  been  under  cultivation  and 
are  full  of  humus,  that  the  change  from  almost 
pure  chalk  is  great.  When  I  speak  of  chalk 
soils,  I  mean  those  just  as  in  Surrey  and  found 
at  Bandon  Hill  and  Dorking,  where  there  was 
little  real  surface  soil,  and  where  also  the  effect 
on  the  tubers  when  lifted  was  to  leave  them  as 
it  whitewashed.  In  both  cases  the  soil  was 
very  poor,  and  of  course  the  tubers  not  large, 
yet  the  crops  were  excellent.      Prettier,  cleaner, 


and    firmer     samples    could    not    have     been 
found.     Even  now  in  the  boxes  it  is  easy  to  teU 
at  a  glance  the  chalk-grown  samples.     Tubers 
from   strong  soils,  clay,  and  l>og  seem  to  lose 
substance   much    earlier,    and    evidently   have 
le.ss  of  that  solidity  of  flesh  which  characterises 
the  chalk -grown  ones.     Those  from  sand  come 
next  in  firmness  of  texture.     That  chalk  does 
give  to  the  tubers  more  of  .starch  there  can  be 
no  doubt  ;    indeed,  what  is  lacking  in  size  is 
more  than  compensated  for  in  substance.  Dealers 
in  Potatoes  as  food  always  prefer  tubers  from 
chalk,  and  will  pay  much  more  for  them  than 
for  those  from  stiff  soils.    I  projiose  this  year  in 
planting  sand,  chalk,  and  loamy  soils,  avoiding 
those  of  a  stift',  boggy  or  clayey  nature,  to  test 
the  effects  of  change  of  seed  in  a  large  way.  I  have 
selected  enough  tubers  for  single  rows,  each  of 
the  same  variety,  from  three  or  more  diverse 
soils,    in   some   cases    planting    also   one    row 
from  the  same  soU,  to  test  effects  of  repetition 
as  well  as  of  change.     Generally  my  experience 
is  that  far  more  is  found  in  methods  of  storing 
tubers  for  seed  so  as  to  have  them   at  planting 
time  in  the  most  perfect  condition  than  in  mere^ 
changes  of  seed.     StOl,  my  present  year's  trial 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  unusual   interest,  because 
rarely   such   a   variety   of  soils  is  at  anyone's 
disposal    as    is    the    case    in    Surrey.      There 
is  a  great  advantage  also  in  being  enabled  to 
select  one's  own  seed.     It  does  not  matter  how 
otherwise  obtained  or  from  what  source,  there 
is  not    the  same  assured  evenness   in   size,  in 
quality  and  in  keeping  properties  as  is  found 
when  tiie  seed  selecting  can  be  done  under  one  s 
own  supervision.     The  same  remark   applies  to- 
the  winter  storing.     I  have  all  my  tubers  now 
in  a  lofty,  light,  well-aired  room,  the  floor  area, 
a   large  one,  being   closely   covered    with   the 
boxes  in  which  the  sets  are  kept.     The  window 
is  opened  daily  and  there  are  ample  light  and 
air.     Whilst  all  the  tubtrs  have  more   or  less, 
owing  especially  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter, 
pushed  sprouts,  they  are  all  stout,  green  and 
healthy.     The  mUdness  of  the  winter  has  ren- 
dered storing  of  seed  Potatoes  more  dithcult  than 
usual,  but  still  nothing  seems  more  helpful  in 
keeping  tubers  in  check  than  plenty  of  light  and 
air.     Surprisingly  few  sets  have   had  to  be  re- 
jected because  of  disease,  and  from  both  chalk 
and  sand  not  one.   I  venture  to  think  seedsmen 
would  be  wise  in  getting  seed  stocks  grown  on 
chalk  for  the   reasons   given.     For   change   to 
other  soils   none  would   be  more  thorough   or 
welcome.  A.  D. 

Spring  Cabbage  bolting.  — I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  as  "J.  C."  (p.  -31)  that  the  running  to  seed 
of  spring  Cabbage  will  be  common  this  season. 
I  have  grown  Ellam'e  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  and  never  had  it  bolt  until  this  season. 
I  thirik  the  very  hot  weather  of  last  year  is  the 
chief  cause.  The  plants  were  a  long  time  making 
a  start  after  they  were  planted  out,  although  they 
w  ere  well  watered.  They  received  no  check  dur- 
ing winter,  the  weather  being  so  mild  that  they 
kept  on  growing  ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  anything 
grow  so  fast  as  they  did  during  November  and 
December.  Having  tried  all  the  varieties  that 
have  been  recommended  for  spring  use  I  like 
Ellam's  best,  and  this  being  the  first  year  it  has 
ever  boltad  with  me  out  of  about  1700  or  ISOO 
planted  annually  is  something  to  recommend  it. 
— W.  H. 

My  Cabbages  have  suffered  severely  this 

season  from  the  above.  To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  weather,  but  nob 
altogether,  as  I  always  take  the  precaution  to 
sow  twice  or  more  and  not  depend  entirely  upon 
the  first  sowings.  This  is  the  first  season  in  my 
experience  that  Cauliflowers  have  bolted  whole- 
sale. I  have  had  my  faith  shaken  very  severely 
in  the  case  of  Ellam's  Cabbage,  my  plants  this 
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seaeon  lacking  the  close,  compact  gronth  of  pre- 
vious years  and  many  have  bolted.  The  quarter 
containing  2000  to  3000  plants  is  not  at  all  to  my 
liking.  I  am  aware  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
this  variety,  and  the  growers  of  stock  for  seed 
should  exercise  more  than  ordinary  care  in  keep- 
ing this  excellent  kind  true.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  put  all  the  blame  on  the  season.  The  Brassicas 
so  soon  deteriorate  if  not  kept  true,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  I  have  not  [got  the  true  variety. 
— S.  M. 

Broccoli  Maincrop. — With  so  many  Broc- 
colis  at  the  present  date  it  is  difficult  to  advise 
anyone  as  to  what  to  grow.  I  wish  to  note  the 
value  of  a  very  tine  type  for  private  gardens  and 
one  which  I  am  sure  will  become  a  favourite  in 
years  to  come.  Maincrop  was  grown  by  me  last 
season,  but  I  must  admit  it  suffered  so  much  from 
frost  that  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  grow  it  in 
quantity.  I  gave  it  another  trial,  and  am  pleased 
I  did  so,  as  it  is  all  one  may  wish.  Though  not 
iarge,  it  is  valuable  for  its  close  white  curd  and 
good  quality  when  cooked.  In  appearance  it 
closely  resembles  a  good  Model,  a  very  fine  type 
of  late  Broccoli.  Maincrop  is  much  earlier,  com- 
ing in  in  March.  Sown  the  last  week  in  April  it 
was  planted  on  ground  just  cleared  of  Straw- 
berries (not  dug),  and  the  crop  is  very  good  and 
specially  useful  with  so  many  other  green  crops 
running  to  seed. — G.  W. 

Late  Seakale.— "  J.  R.'s"  notes  (p.  231)  should 
€nd  much  favour  with  those  who  like  this  vege- 
table. I  venture  to  assert  few  can  raise  any 
spring  crop  at  so  little  cost  and  with  so  good  a 
return  as  late  Seakale.  Many  of  us  cannot  adopt 
"J.  R.'s"  method  of  ridging  up  late  Seakale, 
neither  do  I  advise  roots  more  than  two  years  old, 
as  from  roots  this  age  crowns  may  be  cut  as  thick 
as  one's  wrist  and  of  specially  good  quality.  In- 
<3eed,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  produce 
from  roots  lifted  and  forced  in  heat  to  that  grown 
naturally  as  described  above.  I  use  old  leaves 
which  have  done  duty  in  hotbeds  the  previous 
season,  and  for  the  latest  lot  of  all  soil  from  the 
side  of  the  roots  merely  banked  up  over  the 
crowns.  Like  "J.  R.,"  I  defer  the  banking  up  as 
late  as  possible.  Last  season  I  had  plenty  of  Sea- 
kale well  into  May,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  over  much 
earlier  this  season. — G.  W.  S. 


FORCING  CANADIAN  WONDER  BEAN. 
I  WAS  pleased  to  see  the  note  on  the  above  at  p. 
iJ32  by  "  T.  C."  in  reference  to  its  value  for  forc- 
ing. My  opinion  fully  coincides  with  his  as  to  its 
value  for  this  purpose.  I  require  Beans  in  quan- 
tity as  early  in  the  year  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  first  lot  generally  comes  at  the  end  of 
February.  I  never  have  been  able  to  produce 
dwarf  Beans  all  the  year  round.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  not  a  profitable  business  during  December, 
January  and  February  in  our  sunless  climate,  as 
though  a  few  solitary  pods  are  produced,  the  crop 
•does  not  pay.  Canadian  Wonder  would  be  my 
last  selection  for  early  forcing,  as  there  is  too 
much  top  growth  and  the  plants  are  too  long  in 
podding.  I  am  aware  of  the  value  of  this  variety 
for  spring  supplies,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
heat  "  J.  R.  T."  advises  at  p.  187.  I  note  he  does 
not  advise  its  use  for  very  early  supplies.  He 
advises  an  unheated  frame  to  give  a  succession, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  mode  of  culture.  In 
the  unheated  frames  I  have  had  some  rather  bad 
failures.  The  chief  failure  was  through  gross 
growth.  I  planted  out  of  3-inch  pots  as  advised 
into  a  rich  soil,  probably  too  rich,  with  the  result 
that  the  plants  grew  so  strong,  and  despite  top- 
ping and  keeping  short  of  water,  those  sown  in 
the  open  gave  us  an  earlier  supply.  Crossness  is 
a  great  fault  with  this  variety,  and  I  find  it  is  less 
liked  in  the  kitchen  than  the  smaller  Beans. 
■"J.  R.  T."  must  have  sown  his  seed  early  in 
February  to  get  a  crop  in  April.  I  cannot  keep 
the  plants  in  the  space  he  describes — 2  feet  apart 
in  the  row  and  1  foot  between  the  plants.  Mine 
will  not  flower  freely  if  too  thick,  and  I  have 
adopted  a  simple  plan  to  check  gross  growth.     I 


make  holes  2  feet  apart  each  way  and  plunge  10- 
inch  or  12-inch  pots  up  to  the  rims.  In  these  I 
place  good  soil  and  ram  it  firmly,  putting  into  each 
pot  three  plants  out  of  Sinch  pots  the  first  week 
in  April  for  the  crop  to  follow  the  forced  Beans 
indoors.  By  this  means  the  roots  are  checked, 
less  soil  is  required,  and  there  is  a  quicker  crop. 
I  have  never  failed  to  get  the  crop  just  at  the 
season  required— from  the  middle  of  May  till  the 
crop  is  plentiful  in  the  open.  I  find  if  I  can  main- 
tain a  constant  supply  from  February  to  November 
there  is  no  trouble.  Quality  must  be  studied,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  much  the  Syon  House  and 
Mohawk  Beans  are  appreciated  during  February 
and  March,  at  a  season  I  could  not  produce  the 
Canadian  Wonder.  For  April  supplies  I  rely 
upon  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Mohawk,  the  kind  for 
May  supplies  being  Canadian  Wonder.  I  have 
gronn  the  Canadian  Wonder  very  successfully  on 
stages  with  only  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  in  a 
shorter  time  than  when  planted  out  in  beds.  Like 
"  J.  R.  T., '  I  am  well  aware  that  as  a  market  va- 
riety the  one  named  is  a  long  way  superior  to 
smaller  and  quicker  growing  kinds.  W.  S. 


Brussels  Spronts. — Requiring  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  above  from  November  till  as  late  in 
the  spring  as  possible,  I  was  interested  in 
"  W.  S.'s"  (Wilts)  notes,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
find  he  favours  early  sowing  in  March.  Like 
him  I  have  to  adopt  various  shifts,  but  I  do  not 
follow  his  plan  of  growing  between  early  Pota- 
toes. I  have  done  so  and  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  its  favour.  I  grow  smaller  crops,  such  as 
Lettuce,  Radishes,  these  being  cleared  before  the 
sprouts  require  the  room.  For  the  early  lots, 
deep  drills  are  drawn  before  planting  the  small 
crops,  and  I  can  thus  make  good  use  of  the  land 
earlier  in  the  year,  as  the  sprouts  can  be  planted 
in  a  small  state  direct  from  ihe  seed-btd,  and  the 
drills  are  useful  to  retain  moisture.  I  am  sure 
much  time  is  saved  by  growing  as  hardy  as  pos- 
sible. Coddling,  as  "  W.  S."  uptly  puts  it,  may 
produce  coarse,  open  sprouts,  but  these  are  not 
wanted,  solid,  firm,  medium  ones  being  the  most 
profitable.— S.  H.  M. 


Orchids. 


EXHIBITING   ORCHIDS. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  Orchids  has 
naturally  led  to  classes  being  provided  for 
them  at  a  great  many  shows,  and  amateur 
growers  possessing  suitable  specimens  are,  as  a 
rule,  anxious  to  exhibit  them  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition.  Judicious  treatment  before- 
hand, careful  packing,  and  tasteful  aiTangement 
are  all  necessary  to  do  this,  and  anyone  who 
has  had  a  little  experience  in  the  work  knows 
well  the  importance  of  all  these  details.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  plants  that 
have  to  stand  in  a  tent  or  draughty  room  for 
one  or  two  days  ought  not  to  be  taken  direct 
from  the  congenial  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
growing  quarters,  but  instead  they  must  be 
hardened  a  little  by  placing  them  in  a  cool, 
light  house  for  a  day  or  two,  keeping  the  atmo- 
sphere about  them  in  a  drier  condition.  For 
heat-loving  species  the  change  even  to  this 
ought  not  to  be  too  abrupt,  but  if  possible  the 
plants  must  in  the  meanwhile  be  given  a  day 
or  two  in  an  intermediate  house.  For  this 
reason  it  is  best  to  have  the  plants  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  the  colours  of  the  flowers  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  develop,  and  with  such 
as  Dendrobiums,  that  are  very  easily  hastened 
or  retarded,  it  is  much  better  to  give  them 
plenty  of  time  to  come  on  slowly.  Ihe  flowers 
will  be  finer  and  better  in  colour,  they  will  also 
last  longer  in  good  condition,  and  the  plants 
are  not  nearly  sj  liable  to  checks  as  they  would 
be  if  brought  along  in  a  good  deal  of  heat  and 


moisture.  The  season  at  which  they  are  re- 
quired, too,  makes  a  certain  amount  of  difl'er- 
ence.  For  instance,  plants  of  Dendrobium 
nobile  placed  in  heat  in  November  will  take  a 
good  deal  longer  to  come  into  flower  than  the 
same  plants  would  in  .January  or  February,  and 
this  must  always  be  taken  into  account  when 
arranging  for  plants  to  be  in  bloom  by  a  certain 
date. 

Into  cultural  details  it  is  hardly  neces.=ary  to 
go  in  this  note,  but  one  point  can  hardly  be  left 
untouched,  and  that  is  the  way  the  plants  are 
tied  or  staked.  By  far  too  many  stakes  are 
used  in  most  cases,  and  very  often  the  plants, 
instead  of  being  graceful  and  natural  looking, 
are  tied  into  set  shapes,  entirely  spoiling  their 
outline  and  hiding  their  natural  habit.  Aerides, 
Saccolabiums,  and  Vandaa  if  allowed  to  pro- 
duce their  lovely  blossoms  in  their  own  way  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  Orchids  in  existence, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  many  cultivators 
when  exhibiting  them  think  it  necessary  to 
loop  up  the  spikes  with  matting,  giving  them  a 
very  peculiar  appearance,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  By  all  means  tie  them  up  as  firmly 
as  possible  for  transit,  but  let  us  have  them 
when  placed  on  the  exhibition  stage  as  they 
grow  as  nearly  as  possible.  Cypripediums, 
again,  are  structurally  interesting  when  we  can 
see  them,  but  the  under  side  of  the  lip  is  not 
the  most  beautiful,  and  this  is  what  is  often 
exposed  to  view  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  tied.  If  growers  noted  their  flowers 
more  as  they  were  opening,  they  would  see 
that,  as  long  as  the  buds  are  undeveloped,  the 
flower  has  the  power  of  twisting  upon  the 
stalk,  so  that  into  whatever  position  it  is  tied 
the  flower  attains  the  normal  pose  before  it 
opens.  But  when  plants  are  left  untied  until 
the  blooms  are  fully  open  they  have  not  the 
power  to  right  themselves  ;  hence  the  ridicu- 
lous appearance  of  the  flowers  as  shown.  But 
with  many  kinds  it  is  not  advisable  to  tie  them 
at  all.  How  could  anyone,  for  instance,  im- 
prove upon  the  carriage  of  a  raceme  of  PhaUt-- 
nopsis  amabilis,  or  how  produce  the  graceful 
curve  like  that  of  the  longer-bulbed  pendulous 
Dendrobiums  I  Any  tying  of  these  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  packing  is  not  only  time 
wasted,  but  it  renders  the  plants  unsightly 
from  the  natural  point  of  view. 

PAt'KiN(i  Orchids  in  Flower 
is  an  operation  requiring  the  greatest  care, 
and  efliciency  can  only  be  obtained  by  practice. 
The  most  easily  packed  are  those  producing 
single  flowers  on  the  spikes,  such  as  Cypripe- 
diums, Anguloas,  Lycastes,  and  others.  These 
when  staked  and  tied  separately  cannot  rub 
one  against  the  other,  and  the  only  other  neces- 
sary precaution  is  to  put  several  ties  over  the 
compost  and  round  under  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  to  prevent  the  plant  being  shaken  at  the 
roots.  Plants  with  several  large  blossoms  to 
each  spike,  such  as  many  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  and  similar  kinds,  should  have 
a  strong  centre  stake  to  the  spike,  covered  first 
with  cotton  wool  and  then  with  tissue  paper, 
tying  the  spike  very  firmly  in  several  places. 
Smaller  forked  stakes  must  then  be  covered  in 
like  manner  on  the  tops,  and  one  put  to  each 
of  the  flowers  in  such  a  way  that  no  part  of  one 
blossom  can  touch  the  others,  tying  these  sepa- 
rately and  running  a  strand  of  matting  round 
them  all  with  a  knot  to  each  stake  to  hold 
them  firm.  Those  with  longer  spikes  contain- 
ing a  larger  numbei'  of  flowers,  such  as  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandne,  O.  cirrhosum,  or  O.  tri- 
umphans,  should  have  a  stake  to  each  spike 
long  enough  to  stand  a  couple  of  inches  above 
the  top  blooms.  This  must  be  carefully  and 
well  covered  with  cotton  wool  and  tissue  paper 
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or,  better  still,  silk.  The  spike  having  been 
lirmly  tied,  bej^in  at  the  top  and  tie  each  flower 
down  to  the  stake  very  firmly,  using  ])lenty  of 
silk  or  fine  old  linen  around  each  flower-stalk. 
If  possible  let  no  two  blooms  meet,  but  if  this 
cannot  be  managed,  see  that  they  are  so  firmly 
fixed  that  they  cannot  chafe,  and  put  a  little 
fine  tissue  or  oiled  pai)er  between  them.  For 
Aerides  or  Saccolabiums  a  wire  should  be 
covered  with  paper  and  bent  at  right  angles  in 
the  centre,  leaving  the  end  long  enough  to  push 
down  the  centre  of  the  spike  and  stick  out  a 
couple  of  inches  beyond  it.  This  should  be 
tied  to  the  spike  in  several  places,  the  other 
end  being  secured  to  the  main  stem  or  stake. 
Raftia  should  then  be  passed  over  the  ends  of 
each  wire,  making  it  secure,  thus  bracing  each 
spike  to  tiie  other,  so  to  speak,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  them  well  apart.  Dendrobium  Ward- 
ianum  and  all  similar  kinds,  D.  Phaltenopsis, 
and  D.  nobile  I  have  found  travel  well  without 
so  much  tying,  but  if  sending  by  rail,  I  should 
serve  these  much  in  the  same  may  as  advised 
for  Odontoglossums. 

Besides   injury    from   bruising.  Orchids    are 
easily    spoilt    in    appearance     by    dust    when 


knocked  about  by  other  exhibitors.  With 
groups  of  plants  where  the  spaces  are  marked 
out  beforehand  it  is  dift'erent,  and  these  may 
be  set  up  at  once,  leaving,  if  possible,  an  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  them  to  prevent  injury  by  un- 
thinking spectators  who  are  fond  of  handling 
the  plants  or  flowers  and  may  unintentionally 
do  a  lot  of  mischief.  The  manner  of  grouping 
cannot  be  described  here,  as  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject would  re(iuire  too  much  space,  but  in  all 
cases  an  undulating  surface  should  be  formed, 
showing  large  specimens  or  rare  varieties  in 
prominent  positions,  and  endeavouring  in  every 
case  to  show  the  natural  habit  of  the  individual 
kinds  as  much  as  po.ssible.  H.  R. 


Stanhopea  grandiflora. — The  first  flower 
this  season  of  this  lovely  Orchid  is  just  open,  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  blooms  are  so  fleet- 
ing. Of  the  purest  waxy  white  and  most  delicious 
fragrance,  they  attract  the  attention  of  all,  and 
they  also  possess  that  singular  outline  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  family.  The  culture  of  this  plant 
is  very  easy  provided  sutiicient  heat  and  moisture 
are  kept  up  in  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown. 
The  scapes  taking  a  downward  direction,  it  is 


It  thrives  best  under  the  coolest  treatment,  being 
a  native  of  New  Grenada,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1876. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  flavidum.— I  have 
received  a  spike  of  this  species  under  this  name. 
It  is  a  pretty  variety,  having  pale  yellow  eepals 
and  petals,  the  former  lightly  spotted  with 
brovraish  red,  the  lip  deeper  yellow,  with  one 
large  blotch  and  several  smaller  ones.  These 
variations  from  the  normal  type  make  a  pleasing 
change  and  look  well  arranged  with  the  white 
and  rosy-coloured  forms  now  so  plentiful.  They 
are  all,  of  course,  amenable  to  cool  house  culture 
and  thrive  with  the  same  treatment  as  the  typical 
form.  —  K. 


COL  AX  JUGOSUS. 


Colax  jngosus. 


travelling,  and  they  should  always  be  enclosed 
in  tissue  paper.  I  do  not  like  the  plan  so  much 
in  vogue  of  placing  this  material  loosely  around 
each  flower,  and  prefer  in  all  cases  where 
possible  to  form  a  kind  of  cage  of  light  stake?, 
tying  the  paper  over  this.  It  is  unite  as 
effectual  in  keeping  ott'  dust  and  is  not  so  likely 
to  damage  the  blooms  by  friction.  An  outer 
covering  of  brown  paper  will  complete  the 
packing  if  the  plants  are  taken  by  road  in  a 
covered  van,  but  if  sent  by  rail  or  in  an  open 
vehicle  they  will  need  to  be  further  protected 
by  matted  hampers  in  the  usual  way.  A  sharp 
pair  of  scissors  is  preferable  to  a  knife  for 
releasing  the  ties  when  the  plants  arrive  at  their 
destination,  and  almost  as  much  care  is  neces- 
sary in  unpacking  as  in  packing.  See  that 
every  tie  is  cut  before  removing  the  stake  and 
save  the  latter  for  use  again  in  packing  up. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  will  be  the 
next  consideration,  and  where  large  .specimens 
are  concerned  it  is  as  well  to  keep  them  in  their 
packages  as  long  as  possible,  as  plants  set  up  a 
long  time  beforehand  are  apt  to  be  rubbed  and 


imperative  that  the  bottoms  of  the  baskets  are 
kept  as  open  as  possible,  large  rough  pieces  of 
charcoal  or  similar  material  being  just  placed  on 
the  wire,  covering  them  with  a  layer  of  rough 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  continuing  this  around  the 
siaes.  A  little  loam  may  with  advantage  be 
mixed  with  the  Moss  for  the  compost,  also  plenty 
of  lumpy  crocks  and  charcoal.  As  Stanhopeas  of 
all  kinds  dislike  root  disturbance,  the  baskets 
should  be  of  liberal  dimensions  to  prevent  re- 
potting being  necessary  for  a  few  years.  These 
should  be  suspended  in  a  light  position  screened 
only  from  bright  sunshine.  The  plants  delight  in 
copious  supplies  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  foliage  while  growing,  and  unless  they 

?et  it  red  spider  is  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
t  is  a  fairly   plentiful    species  and   comes  from 
Trinidad. 

Mssdevallia  triariatella. — This  is  a  very 
free-flowering  and  pretty  little  species,  not  showy, 
but  most  interesting  in  structure.  The  blossoms 
are  produced  on  single  flowered  scapes,  the  lower 
sepals  united  and  forming  a  cavity  almost  in  the 
form  of  a  slipper,  the  upper  sepal  being  of  a 
brownish  red.  Each  sepal  has  at  the  end  a 
thort  tail-like  process  of  a  greenish  yellow  tinge. 


This  is  the  only  species  in  this  genus  that  Ls 
generally  grown.  Botanically  it  is  nearly  related 
to  Lycaste,  but  from  this  genus,  as  from  all 
others,  it  is  abundantly  distinct  in  the  shape  of 
the  flower.  C.  jugosus  is  a  dwarf  plant  bearing 
oval  pseudo-bulbs  each  from  2  inches  to  3  inches- 
high  with  a  pair  of  dark  green  rather  thinly  tex- 
tured leaves.  The  spikes  are  few-flowered,  and 
rise  direct  from  the  base  of  the  last  matured 
pseudo-bulb,  each  flower  measuring  about  2 
inches  across.  The  sepals  are  usually  pure 
white,  the  petals  creamy  white  with  transverse 
bars  of  deep  chocolate,  the  lip  three-lobed,  pecu- 
liarly marked  with  purple.  Though  not  by 
any  means  a  difficult  plant  to  grow,  it  is  often 
seen  in  poor  condition,  and  the  principal 
cause  of  failure  is  allowing  the  growth  to  be 
overrun  with  insects,  thrips  in 
particular.  This  greatly  weakens 
the  foliage  and  consequently 
the  vigour  of  the  plant.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept 
moist,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
should  be  diminished  by  giving 
a  shady  position,  though  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  roof 
■5  glass.  As  soon  as  any  signs  of 
insects  appear  the  plants  ought 
10  be  thoroughly  and  efl'ectively  cleaned,  fol- 
lowing up  this  cleaning  at  close  intervals  until 
all  traces  of  them  are  removed,  as  it  is  ijuite 
useless  to  expect  vigorous  growth  when  they  are 
present.  Tobacco  water  highly  diluted  should 
be  used  when  the  plants  are  badly  infested,  but 
afterwards  frequent  spongings  with  tepid  soft 
water  are  all  that  are  required.  The  plants- 
should  be  potted  in  good  turfy  peat  and  Sphag- 
num, adding  a  little  loam  fibre  for  the  strongest 
plants,  and  in  all  cases  plenty  of  potsherds  and 
charcoal.  If  the  roots  are  in  a  bad  state,  the 
plants  must  be  shaken  right  out  and  washed,  all 
dead  roots  cut  out  and  those  alive  carefully 
placed  in  the  new  pots.  Plenty  of  drainage  is 
necessary  and  every  endeavour  must  be  made  to 
keep  the  compost  thoroughly  sweet  and  open. 
All  through  the  summer  and  while  the  plants 
are  growing  the  roots  must  be  freely  watered,  a 
good  soaking  daily  being  needed  when  the  com- 
post is  in  good  order.  After  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  complete,  less  of  course  will  be  needed,  but 
at  no  time  in  the  year  must  the  plants  get  really 
dry,  for  if  the  bulbs  once  shrivel  badly  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  they  plump  up  again.  The 
secret  in  growing  this,  as  all  other  Orchids,  is  to 
keep  them  if  possible  steadily  increasing  in  size, 
avoiding  checks  of  all  kinds.  The  Cattleya 
house  suits  it  best,  as  it  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Brazil,  the  present  being  its  flowering 
season.  R. 

Dendrobium  speciosum  Hilli. — It  is  rather 
late  for  this  Orchid  to  be  in  flower.  A  nice  plant 
here  is,  however,  just  in  full  beauty,  and  although 
the  blossoms  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of 
some  of  the  kinds  now  in  flower  either  for  size  or 
brilliancy,  it  makes  a  variety.     It  is  a  larger  and 
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more  vigorous  plant  than  the  typical  form,  and 
produces  longer  and  more  graceful  racemes,  the 
colour  being  creamy  white,  with  purple  markings 
on  the  lip.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  over  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  nice  genial  tempera- 
ture until  the  growths  have  attained  their  full 
size.  They  should  then  be  somewhat  suddenly 
introduced  to  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  but 
always  kept  in  the  full  sunlight.  It  is  a  capital 
plan  to  remove  them  to  the  outside  in  July  or 
August,  according  to  the  time  the  pseudo-bulbs 
mature,  and  here  they  may  remain  until  danger 
from  frost  is  apprehended.  Place  them  then  in  a 
cool  and  light  structure  and  give  no  water  at  the 
roots  until  the  spikes  begin  to  appear  ;  a  little 
shrivelling  of  the  bulbs  will  do  no  harm,  as  they 
soon  plump  up  again  afterwards.  The  plants 
require  fairly  large  pots  and  a  well-drained 
compost,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a  little  loam  fibre  and 
abundance  of  small  crocks  and  charcoal.  Owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  the  plants 
usually  require  a  few  stout  stakes  to  steady  them 
until  they  gain  a  new  roothold.  It  is  a  native  of 
Queensland  and  various  other  parts  of  Australia, 
and  the  typical  form  was  introduced  in  1S24. 

■Warscewiczella  velata. — This  is  a  pretty 
and  fragrant  species,  very  distinct,  and  well 
worth  growing.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  in- 
curved, yellowish  white,  broad,  and  of  good  tex- 
ture, the  lip  yellow,  margined  with  crimson,  and 
striped  with  rosy  purple.  This  Orchid  likes  a 
constantly  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  all  the 
year  round,  and  must  never  be  dried  at  the  roots, 
having  no  pseudo-bulbs  to  sustain  the  growth. 
The  plants  like  a  shady  position  and  may  be 
placed  in  small  pots  in  a  compact  consisting  of 
about  three  pots  of  Moss  to  one  of  peat.  Good 
drainage  is  essential  and  the  plants  must  be  kept 
free  of  insects.  W.  velata  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada  and  was  introduced  in  1866. 

Odontoglossum  hebraicum. — Likeallnatural 
hybrids,  this  Orchid  varies  a  good  deal  in  size  and 
colour  markings.  It  is  a  pretty  kind  and  worthy 
of  a  place  in  all  collections.  The  spikes  are  long, 
oftentimes  branched  and  many-flowered,  e»ch  blos- 
som being  2A  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
lanceolate,  pale  yellow  with  markings  of  chestnut 
and  reddish-brown.  It  is  a  good  grower,  thriving 
well  with  0.  crispum  and  other  cool  house  kinds. 
The  roots  must  not  be  over-burdened  with  compost 
and  the  drainage  kept  free  and  open.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  ( Jrenada  and  was  introduced  in  1879. 

Zygopetalum  rostratum. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  diificult  in  the  genus  to  cultivate  and  requires 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  constant  attention 
and  a  roothold  that  cannot  by  any  means  become  sour 
or  heavy.  Established  on  pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stems 
and  kept  in  a  shady  part  of  the  East  India  house, 
it  usually  thrives,  but  cannot  withstand  fluctua- 
tion of  heat  and  moisture  so  well  as  the  more 
vigorous  kinds  such  as  Z.  Mackayi.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  short  scapes  from  the  centre  of 
the  young  growth,  frequently  twice  a  year  ;  they 
are  usually  white  with  a  few  lines  of  rosy  purple 
in  the  lip  and  a  similarly  coloured  crest.  It  is  a 
native  of  Demerara,  and  was  introduced  about 
1830. 

Cypripsdiumbellatulum.— This,  usually  the 
first  to  flower  with  me  of  the  Godefroyie  section, 
is  now  in  full  beauty.  The  blossoms  are  each 
3  inches  across,  white,  with  a  very  faint  suff'usion 
of  rose  and  a  great  many  large  purple  spots  on 
the  dorsal  sepal  and  the  petals.  The  lip  is 
smaller  and  roundish,  with  purple  dots.  Most 
cultivators  now  use  a  little  limestone  in  the  place 
of  crocks  and  charcoal  for  these  kinds,  and  the 
plants  do  best  in  a  shady  part  of  the  Eist  India 
house.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Asia, 
having  been  introduced  in  1SS8. 

Cypripedium  barbatum  biflorum. — As  in- 
dicated by  the  varietal  name,  this  differs  from  the 
typical  plant  in  producing  two  blooms  instead  of 
one  upon  the  ecape,  but  the  flower  also  differs 
somewhat  in  shape,  the  lip  being  longer  and  more 
pointed.  The  leaves,  too,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a 
brighter  green  and  prettily  variegated.  Although 


old  and  well-known  Orchids,  this  and  the  type 
are  exceedingly  useful,  the  blossoms  occurring  on 
long  stalks  and  lasting  a  long  time  in  good  con- 
dition. A  shady,  moist  corner  in  the  East  India 
house  suits  them  well  if  grown  in  pots  in  the 
usual  mixture  for  Cypripediums,  but  the  foliage 
must  not  be  heavily  syringed,  a  light  dewing  occa- 
sionally doing  no  harm. 

Dendrobium  eburneum. — This,  also  known 
as  D.  Draconis,  belongs  to  the  nigro-hirsute  sec- 
tion, and  is  a  pretty  kind  when  well  grown.  Al- 
though not  strictly  evergreen,  it  does  not  lose  its 
leaves  annually  like  the  crassinode  and  Wardi- 
anum  set,  but  usually  carries  them  until  the 
young  growth  is  nearly  matured.  The  blossoms 
appear  towards  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
are  each  upwards  of  2  inches  across,  pure  white 
on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  having  an  orange- 
red  centre.  It  likes  plenty  of  heat  and  a  light 
position,  but  is  a  difficult  plant  to  keep  in 
season.  I  usually  let  it  have  its  own  way,  and  if 
inclined  to  grow,  keep  it  as  warm  and  moist  as 
possible,  even  though  the  growth  is  unseason- 
able. It  comes  from  Moulmein,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1861. 

Dendrobium  cliryBotoxum.— This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  golden  yellow  Dendrobes,  the 
blossoms  very  rich  in  colour  and  elegant  in  pose. 
The  racemes  are  freely  produced  from  the  top  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  carry  a  large  number  of 
flowers,  each  about  2  inches  across.  A  light 
position  and  plent3'  of  heat  and  moisture  suit 
these  evergreen  kinds  well,  and  during  the  grow- 
ing season  they  enjoy  copious  syringings  over- 
head. They  winter  best  in  a  house  that  does  not 
go  below  50°,  but  a  few  degrees  less  on  cold  nights 
will  do  no  harm.  D.  chrysotoxum  comes  from 
Burmah,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1847. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  alba. — Good  specimens 
of  this  pure  white  variety  are  still  far  from  plenti- 
ful, though,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  propaga- 
tion, there  are  many  more  to  be  seen  now  than  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see 
small  plants.  Though  some  people  do  not  care 
for  pure  white  Orchids,  there  is  no  denying  the 
chaste  and  lovely  appearance  of  a  well-flowered 
plant  of  C.  cristata  alba.  It  has  none  of  the 
greenish  tinge  observable  in  some  other  kinds. 


SHADING  ORCHIDS. 


I  HAVE  just  built  a  small  greenhouse  and  have 
bought  about  400  Orchids,  but  after  reading  your 
paper  of  March  7  on  "  Shading  of  Orchids  "  am 
rather  doubtful  whether  my  shading  is  not  too 
heavy.  The  material  for  shading  the  Cattleyas, 
Lajlias,  and  Dendrobiums  is  tiffany,  and  for  the 
Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  unbleached 
calico.  My  garden  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Dartmoor  at  an  elevation  of  about  1300  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  owing  to  the  heavy  gales  of  wind 
the  blinds  are  inside  the  house. — Perplexed. 

*,*  You  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  results  of 
using  tiffany  as  a  shading  for  your  warm  house 
Orchids,  a  light  make  of  this  material  being 
capital  for  the  purpose.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  it  is  that  it  does  not  last  so  long  as 
the  garden  netting  referred  to  on  p.  165.  As  you 
have  your  blinds  inside  the  house  they  will  not, 
of  course,  be  exposed  to  so  much  wear,  and  on 
this  account  I  should  certainly  not  advise  you  to 
make  a  change.  The  calico  will  do  fairly  well  for 
the  cool  house  kinds,  but  you  will  find  in  the 
middle  of  summer  that  it  will  not  keep  the  house 
cool  enough,  and  some  outer  covering  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to.  Blinds  inside  the  houses  are 
not  nearly  so  effectual  in  keeping  the  temperature 
down  as  when  they  are  placed  outside  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  glass,  the  reason  for  this  being 
obvious  to  anyone.  There  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  blinds  firmly  enough  to  stand  any 
ordinary  gale  of  wind.  The  best  plan  I  know  of 
fixing  them  is  to  fasten  the  top  by  screwing  a 
lath  about  an  inch  thick  to  the  ridge,  the  blind 
having  been  previously  well  hemmed  and  tacked 
on  to  it.  The  roller  should  run  on  supports  made 
of  three-quarter  inch  round  iron,  with  the  lower 


ends  turned  up  to  receive  the  roller.  A  stout 
cord  should  be  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the 
latter  and  the  end  secured  to  a  hook  provided  on 
the  side  of  the  house.  This  will  secure  the  blinds 
when  down,  and  if  properly  arranged  the  draw 
cords  hold  them  when  up.  If  the  precaution  of 
fastening  the  cords  is  taken,  an  accident  from 
wind  is  impossible,  and  this  simple  plan  will  be 
found  to  work  better  than  any  elaborate  and 
costly  arrangement. — R. 


BOLLEAS. 
This  is  not  a  large  genus,  nor  are  many  of  the 
species  at  all  popular,  though  they  are  curious 
and  very  interesting  Orchids.  They  grow  for 
the  most  part  in  leaty  tufts  and  have  no  pseudo- 
bulbs  or  only  rudimentary  ones,  and  the  blos- 
soms are  produced  singly  on  the  erect  (ir  hori- 
zontal scapes.  All  of  them  have  been  referred 
to  the  genus  Zygopetalum  by  the  majority  of 
botanists,  but  though  from  their  point  of  view 
they  may  be  much  alike,  they  are  perfectly  distinct 
as  garden  Orchids,  and  will  in  all  probability 
long  retain  the  name  of  Bollea.  They  are 
natives  of  various  parts  of  tropical  America  and 
must  be  grown  in  the  warmest  house  at  com- 
mand, not  heavily  shaded  on  the  one  hand,  but 
still  constantly  screened  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  house 
require  careful  attention,  as  few  Orchids  are 
more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  especially 
thrips.  If  these  pests  once  get  a  hold  upon  the 
plants  all  hope  of  healthy  growth  is  at  an  end, 
and,  like  many  other  Orchids  not  of  the  easiest 
culture,  it  is  imperative  that  the  innate  vigour 
of  the  plants  when  newly  imported  should  be 
maintained.  But  it  is  not  only  moisture  that 
these  difficult  species  lack  in  our  artiticial  atmo- 
sphere ;  if  it  were  so,  the  want  misfht  be  easily 
supplied.  What  the  missing  condition  is  it  is 
dilticult  to  say.  It  may  be  that  the  moisture  that 
arises  from  decaying  leaves  and  other  vegetable 
matter  in  their  native  habitats  carries  with  it 
some  manurial  agent,  or  the  plants  may  miss 
the  ever-changing,  never  stagLant  atmosphere 
and  the  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  that 
are  quite  out  of  the  question  in  an  Orchid 
house.  Again,  the  light  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it,  for,  shade  as  carefully  as  we  will,  there 
is  always  either  a  glare  when  the  sun  is  shining 
on  the  blinds,  or  else  the  light  is  too  much  sub- 
dued by  heavy  shading.  Either  of  these  condi- 
tions contrasts  badly  with  the  forest  shades, 
where  between  the  leaves  of  the  trees  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  broken  up,  while  the  light  is  still 
good,  and  there  is  of  course  always  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  large  forms  of  vegetation. 
Still  it  is  little  use  wishing  for  the  unattainable, 
and  it  behoves  all  growers  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  the  means  at  command. 

As  regards  receptacles  for  the  roots,  Bolleas 
are  by  no  means  fastidious.  I  have  had  them 
equally  good  in  baskets,  pots,  and  on  Tree 
Fern  stems.  The  last  are,  of  course,  not 
always  obtainable,  and  for  this  reason  I  never 
recommend  them  if  an  easily  procured  substi- 
tute can  be  had.  I  should  certainly  choose 
them  for  these  Orchids  before  anything  else, 
principally  because  once  established  upon  them 
it  is  a  long  time  before  any  disturbance  of  the 
roots  need  take  place.  But  little  in  the  way  of 
Moss  or  anything  else  is  needed  ;  in  fact,  if  the 
atmosphere  is  right  I  believe  the  bare  stem  is 
the  best  possible  root-hold  for  the  plants,  the 
natural  roughness  holding  just  the  amount  of 
moisture  necessary  for  them.  If  pots  are  used, 
they  must  be  nearly  filled  with  drainage,  and 
among  the  peat  and  Moss  plenty  of  potsherds 
and  charcoal  must  be  mixed.  Some  growers 
use  a  little  loam  fibre  for  this  class  of  Orchids, 
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and  the  best  plants  of  Warscewiczellas  I  ever 
saw  had  the  latter  largely  predominating  over 
the  peat  in  the  compost.  Tliu  plants  were, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  a  very  skilful  grower, 
and  I  would  not  advise  its  nso  by  amateurs  in- 
experienced in  Orchid  growing.  Whatever  is 
used,  it  must  be  free,  open,  and  lasting,  and 
once  the  plants  are  potted  they  ought  not  to  be 
again  disturbed  till  ab.^olutely  necessary.  Hav- 
ing no  pseudo-bulbs  to  sustain  the  plants  dur- 
ing winter,  they  will  require  watering  at  the 
root  all  the  year  round,  modifying  the  supply 
to  suit  the  state  of  growth.  The  flowers  of 
several  of  the  species  possess  tints  of  colour 
rarely  found  in  Orchids,  and  among  these  may 
be  mentioned 

B.  ciKLESTis,  a  handsome  Orchid,  introduced 
from  Colombia  in  1878.  The  scapes  rise  to  a 
height  of  a  foot  or  IS  inches  and  bear  flowers  each 
S  inches  across,  the  segments  having  a  deep  mauve- 
blue  tint,  shading  to  a  lighter  colour  at  the  base 
and  to  white  at  the  edge.  The  lip  is  violet, 
with  a  large  jellow  blotch  in  the  centre,  the 
column  hollow  and  deep  purple. 

B.  Lalindei  closely  resembles  the  last-named 
kind  in  habit  and  form  of  flowers,  but  the  colour 
of  these  is  (|uite  distinct.  Tints  of  rose  and  lilac 
take  the  place  of  the  blue  in  this  kind,  the  tips  of 
the  segments  being  pale  yellow  ;  the  lip  is  orange- 
yellow  and  the  column  rosy  white.  It  is  a  native 
of  New  (Jrenada,  and  was  introduced  in  1874. 

B.  L.wvKENCEAXA  is  a  native  of  Colombia, 
shorter  in  growth  than  those  above  mentioned, 
but  similar  in  habit.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  with  purple  markings  at  the  tips  :  the  lip 
rich  deep  purple  in  front,  the  sides  white  with 
a  yellow  blotch  in  the  centre,  the  column  pure 
white. 

B.  Patim  bears  large  flowers,  the  segments 
being  wholly  of  a  rosy  jiink  shade,  except  the  lip, 
which  is  yellow.  The  bright  pink  column  is 
hooded,  forming  an  arch  over  the  lip.  This  is  a 
native  of  New  Grenada,  and  was  introduced  in 
187.S. 

B.  ScHRCEDBRiAXA  is  quite  a  novel  and  distinct 
Orchid.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  the 
sepals  and  petals  incurved  and  nearly  pure  white, 
onlj'  the  faintest  tinge  of  purple  being  noticeable. 
The  lip  has  a  suffusion  of  purple,  the  column 
being  pure  white.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  for  the  introduction  of  this  fine 
species,  this  firm  having  first  exhibited  it  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  just  atwelvemonth 
ago,  when  it  was  awarded  a  first  class  certificate. 
H.  R. 

Maxillaria  tenuifolia  is  a  quaint  little  specos 
frpiiui'ntly  growiiiEj  h'^h  "P  out  of  the  compost,  and 
in  coDsequenfo  the  pseutlo-bulbs  and  flowers  are  small 
and  weak.  Such  plants  may  now  be  put  right  by 
lowering  them  in  their  pots,  removing  the  spent 
pseudo-bulbs  and  bringing  the  upper  ones  in  proximity 
to  the  compost. 

Cymbidium  tigrinum. — The  smaller-growing 
members  of  this  genus  are  not  often  seen,  which 
is  a  pity,  as  they  are  verj'  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful, the  flowers  of  most  of  them  bein^  also 
sweetly  scented.  In  a  flower  of  this  species  re- 
cently sent  by  a  correspondent  this  was  especially 
noticeable.  It  is  a  dwarf  grower.  The  spikes 
each  bear  about  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  brownish  green  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the 
three-lobed  lip  white,  with  reddish  lines  and  spots. 
The  compost  for  these  small  growing  kinds  need 
not  be  so  strong  as  that  used  for  the  eburneum  or 
Lowianum  types,  but  they  are  not  fastidious  if 
judiciously  treated.  C.  tigrinum  is  a  native  of 
the  Tenasserim  Mountains,  and  was  introduced  in 
1864. 

Hasdevallia  Wagneriana.  —  Like  most 
others  in  this  section,  the  species  named  is  not 
showy,  but  of  great  interest.  It  rarely  grows 
more  than  about  2  inches  high,  and  produces  its 
tiny  flowers  on  very  fine  scapes ;  these  are 
yellow,  with  spots  of  red  on  the  sepals.  A  cool 
moist  atmosphere  all  the  year  round  and  plenty  of 


water  at  the  roots  in  summer  suit  these  little 
kinds  well.  It  is  imperative  that  nothing  of  a 
close  or  heavy  nature  should  remain  about  the 
roots,  so  a  thin  layer  of  compost  consisting 
largely  of  Mess  may  be  given,  renewing  this  about 
once  in  two  years  in  early  spring.  M.  Wagneri- 
ana  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1858,  and 
is  a  native  of  Venezuela. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SCOTCH  FIR. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  engraving  of  a  sroup  of 
Scotch  Fir  sent  us  by  Mr.  Preen,  of  May  field, 
Kidderminster,  which  well  illustrates  a  hand- 
some way  of  grouping  such  trees.  When  coni- 
fers are   of  any  value  they  ought  to  be  oftener 


gentle  heat,  is  just  now  an  object  of  great  beauty 
in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  not  particularly  im- 
patient of  removal,  so  that  when  needed  for 
forcing  the  plants  can  be  lifted  in  the  autumn, 
and  if  potted  at  once  will  become  partially  esta- 
blished by  the  time  they  are  re(iuired.  If  grown 
altogether  in  pots  they  must  be  plunged  outside 
during  the  summer,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood 
and  ensure  the  production  of  flower-buds.  This 
Viburnum  is  also  very  beautiful  when  grown  as  a 
shrub  in  the  open  ground,  as  when  well  esta- 
blished it  forms  a  somewhat  spreading,  flat-headed 
bush  clothed  with  distinctly  plaited  foliage,  while 
the  globular  masses  of  ivory-white  flowers  are 
borne  for  2  feet  or  more  along  the  shoots.  Plant- 
ing a  small  bed  with  a  few  specimens  of  the 
plaited-leaved  Snowball  Tree  is  perhaps  the  best 
way  to  display  its  charms.  It  is  not  at  all  of  an 
aggressive  nature,  hence  it  can  be  associated  with 


The  Scutcit  Fir  (Pinus  syivestris).    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  0,  N.  Preen,  Kidderminster. 


seen  in  groups  and  colonies  than  stuck  out 
primly  by  themselves.  We  shall  never  have 
a  tree  brought  to  our  country  of  greater  value 
than  the  common  Scotch  Fir,  which  thrives  on 
our  hills  and  in  our  valleys  alike,  the  only  other 
tree  anything  like  so  good  being  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  which  also  deserves  grouping  instead 
of  the  everlasting  "specimen,''  a  way  in  which  it 
never  grows  on  its  native  mountains.  We  look 
to  the  Austrian  Pine  to  make  almost  an  equally 
picturesque  tree  in  our  country,  especially 
where  people  cease  to  plant  it  so  that  it 
feathers  down  to  the  ground,  certainly  not  its 
nature  in  the  woods  no  more  than  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  Scotch  Fir. 


Viburnum  plicatum. — This  Japanese  Snow- 
ball Tree,  if  grown  in  pots  and  brought  on  in  a 


the  smaller  growinsr  shrubs  if  desired.  Thie 
Viburnum,  too,  will  flower  most  profusely  treated 
as  a  wall  shrub,  but  it  is  more  suited  for  a  low 
than  a  high  wall.  When  grown  in  this  way 
very  little  pruning  will  be  needed,  otherwise  it 
presents  a  stitf  and  formal  appearance  and  the 
display  of  blossom  is  not  equal  to  that  produced 
by  a  plant  Avhich,  after  it  has  covered  the  space 
assigned  to  it,  is  to  a  great  extent  allowed  to  grow 
at  will.  This  Viburnum  can  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  taken  during^ 
the  summer  and  inserted  in  a  frame,  or  it  may  be 
layered,  and  in  this  case  the  low,  somewhat  spread- 
ing branches  are  very  convenient  for  the  purpose. 
— T. 

The  Skimmiae.— In  one  respect  at  least  the 
Skimmias,  limited  in  number  though  thej-  be,  are 
especially  noteworthy,  for  while  the  berries  are 
still  bright  and  showy  the  form  usually  known  in 
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gardens  as  Skimmia  fragrans  is  very  attractive  as 
a  flowering  shrub,  being  thickly  studded  with  its 
terminal  panicles  of  small  whitish  blossoms.  The 
nomenclature  of  these  Skimmias  is  in  a  very  con- 
fused state,  and  though  it  has  been  more  than 
ones  explained  in  Tnii  Garden,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  many  places  the  confusion  is  still 
as  great  as  ever.  Briefly  told  the  trouble  arises 
in  this  way.  The  Skimmia  so  long  known  as  S. 
japonica,  that  is  the  dwarf  branching  form  with 
hermaphrodite  blossoms,  and  which  has  been  for 
many  years  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  crimson 
coloured  berries,  has  been  unmistakably  proved 
to  be  not  a  Japanese  plant  at  all,  but  a  native  of 
China,  while  that  known  in  gardens  as  S.  oblata 
is  the  true  S.  japonica  of  Thunberg.  In  this  last 
the  flowers  are  dia-cious,  that  is  to  say  the  male 
and  female  blossoms  are  borne  by  difl^erent  plants, 
and  it  is  the  male  often  known  as  S.  fragrans 
that  is  just  now  in  full  flower.  According  to  the 
revised  nomenclature  the  smaller  growing  plant 
so  long  known  as  S.  japonica  is  now  S.  Fortunei, 
while  those  grown  as  S.  oblata  and  S.  fragrans 
are  but  the  female  and  the  male  plants  respectively 
of  the  true  S.  japonica  of  Thunberg.  As  some 
nurserymen  adopt  this  system  while  others  retain 
the  old  names,  the  necessity  of  being  particularly 
f  xplicit  in  ordering  any  of  them  is  very  apparent. 
S.  Kogersi  and  S.  Foremani  are  two  very  desirable 
garden  forms,  with  comparatively  large  bright 
berries  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Of  these 
S.  Foremani  has  become  very  popular  since  it  was 
first  shown  in  quantity  at  one  of  the  winter  ex- 
hibitions at  the  R.H.S.  towards  the  close  of  188S, 
at  which  time  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate.—H.  P. 

Golden-leaved  shTubs. — We  have  now  in 
our  gardens  a  great  many  golden-leaved  shrubs, 
but  their  behaviour  is  by  no  means  uniform,  as 
some  are  at  their  best  directly  the  leaves  expand, 
while  others  are  not  attracti\-e  till  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  summer's  sun.  Of 
those  now  at  their  best  a  good  example  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dwarf  golden  leaved  form  of  Ribesal- 
pinum.knownas  pumilumaureum.  Thefreshlyex- 
panded  foliage  is  of  a  uniform  shade  of  soft  yel- 
low, and  very  prett3-  it  is  in  this  stage,  but  as  the 
season  advances  the  leaves  become  green,  when  a 
good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  lost. 
Though  so  attractively  tinted  now,  it  cannot 
after  midsummer  be  regarded  as  a  golden  leaved 
shrub.  Spiraea  opulifolia  aurea  is  another  whose 
leaves  are  on  first  expanding  of  a  golden  hue  ; 
indeed,  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  bursting  the 
branches  appear  to  be  studded  with  yellow  blos- 
soms. After  a  time,  however,  they  become  much 
greener,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  it  is 
not  nearly  so  attractive  as  at  first.  Directly  the 
opposite  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  golden-leaved 
Elder,  which  needs  full  exposure  to  the  July  sun- 
shine in  order  to  acquire  the  rich  colourmg  for 
which  it  is  now  so  famous.  That  very  pretty 
variety  of  the  scarlet-berried  Elder,  certificated 
last  year  under  the  name  of  Sambucus  racemosa 
plumosa  aurea,  behaves  just  in  the  same  way,  the 
leaves  now  being  pale  yellow,  which  becomes  rich 
golden  with  age.  At  the  present  time  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  this  class  is  the  golden-leaved 
form  of  the  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  core- 
narius),  which  is  a  good  deal  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  in  habit  than  the  type.  It  is  now  quite 
a  mass  of  soft  greenish  yellow,  and  though  never 
acquiring  the  rich  golden  tint  that  some  shrubs 
do,  it  is  for  all  that  attractive  throughout  the 
season.  The  full  rays  of  the  midsummer's  sun 
greatly  intensify  the  colouring  of  Weigela  Looys- 
mani  aurea  and  Cornus  Spathi.  Though  the 
Ijaves  of  the  latter  are  not  of  a  uniform  tint,  it  is 
one  of  the  very  best  golden-leaved  shrubs  that  we 
have  in  our  gardens. — T. 


Andromedas,  and  a  few  other  choice  evergreens. 
Among  these  are  Jasminum  nudicaule,  various 
Daphnes  and  Forsythia  suspensa.  The  main 
masses  of  colour  are  given  by  broad  groups  of 
Arabis,  Aubrietias,  Erica  carnea,  Primroses,  and 
Polyanthuses  of  every  colour.  The  top  end  of 
the  border  is  edged  with  a  double  row  of  Erica 
carnea  planted  so  as  to  leave  spaces  for  all  kinds 
of  small  bulbs,  such  as  Chionodoxa,  Iris  reticu- 
lata, &c.  At  the  bottom  end  the  path  falls 
suddenly,  so  the  border  is  edged  with  rockwork, 
part  of  which  is  shaded  by  a  tree  and  the  other  is 
in  full  sun.  For  summer  effect  the  border  de- 
pends mostly  on  cut-leaved  Japanese  Maples, 
which  just  give  sufficient  shade  to  Hepaticas, 
Primroses,  &c.  There  are  also  large  clumps  of 
Lilies,  Alstramerias,  and  Gladioli,  which  I  find 
come  up  well  among  the  Primroses  and  between 
the  shrubs.  I  find  that  the  Arabis  and  Aubrietia 
left  in  this  border  permanently  flower  much 
earlier  and  more  freely  than  any  that  I  have  in 
beds  which  ara  merely  filled  in  autumn  for 
spring  display.  I  give  a  list  of  the  plants 
that  have  bloomed  in  this  border  since  January  1, 
and  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
give  the  names  of  any  other  early-blooming 
flowers  or  small  shrubs  that  would  increase  the 
effect  of  my  permanent  spring  border.  I  make  a 
point  of  having  no  plants  in  my  border  that  re- 
quire glass  protection  in  winter.  I  have  not  named 
DaS'odils,  as  these  I  have  in  great  variety  in 
an  orchard  at  the  end  of  the  border,  and  1 
also  have  not  named  Tulips,  as  these  are  in  large 
beds  among  Forget-me-nots.  Alyfsum  and 
Aconites,  Aubrietia  (various  kind;).  Anemone  Pul- 
satilla, A.  apennina,  and  A.  blanda,  Bulbocodium 
vernum,  Chionodoxa  Luciliaj,  C.  gigantea,  and 
C.  sardensis,  Corydalis  solida  and  C.  nobilis. 
Crown  Imperial  (large  groups  of  yellow  and  red), 
Cowslips,  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses,  Cyclamen 
coum,  C.  niveum,  C.  ibericum.  Crocus  Imperati,  C. 
biflorus,  and  many  other  kinds,  Draba  aizoides, 
Dentaria  digitata,  DLelytra  spectabilie.  Daphnes 
in  variety,  Dondia  Epipactis,  Erica  carnea  and 
alba,  Erjthroniums,  Epimedium  niveum,  Fritil- 
larias  in  var.,  Hepaticas  (eight  different  kinds). 
Hyacinth  (Grape)  various.  Iris  reticulata  and  I. 
Krelagei,  Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea,  Polyan- 
thus, Primula  cashmeriana  and  P.  denticulata. 
Primroses  (abundant  supply  of  all  shades), 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  album,  S.  g.  pur- 
pureum,  Saxifroga  Burseriana  major,  S.  sancta, 
and  S.  oppositifolia  major,  have  all  bloomed  well. 
— A.  J.  B. ,  FooCs  Cray. 
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Hardy  flowers  in  Surrey. — In  October,  ISOi, 
I  planted  a  permanent  spring  border,  and  now  that 
it  is  established,  feel  well  rewarded.  For  the  last 
two  months  it  has  been  full  of  interest  and  now  is 
a.  mass  of  colour.  The  background  of  the  border 
is  composed   of  early-flowering   Rhododendrons, 


COOL  HOUSE  PALMS.* 
Ik  there  is  one  handbook  wanted  to-day  more  than 
another  it  is,  perhaps,  a  popular  one  on  Palms.  It 
is  true  there  is  the  handbook  of  the  late  Berthold 
Seeman  and  many  scientific  books  in  which  Palms 
of  various  countries  and  climes  are  described  and 
figured,  but  a  clear  and  comprehensive  popular 
handbook  on  the  princes  of  the  vegetable  kmgdom 
still  remains  to  be  hoped  for  in  our  garden  litera- 
ture. The  little  work  under  notice  professes  to 
deal  only  with  the  genera  and  species  suitable  for 
cool  houses  and  rooms,  or  those  adapted  for  open- 
air  decoration  along  the  Riviera*  and  other 
sheltered  districts  of  the  Mediterranean  where 
many  noble  habited  species  thrive  so  well.  A 
glance  at  the  introduction  to  this  little  volume  re- 
minds re  e  of  pleasant  days  spent  at  Cannes,  Hyere.", 
Toulon,  Cap  d'Antibe,  and  other  places  beside 
the  great  Carniche  road  where  many  temperate 
Palms  do  so  well.  But  the  mere  mention  of 
Palms  reminds  one  of  many  happy  days  and  hours 
spent  in  their  native  company  in  sunny  Singapore, 
in  Johore,  in  Borneo  the  beautiful,  in  Labuan, 
and  in  the  coral-girt  islands  of  the  Sooloo  Archi- 
pelago,  where    many    beautiful  tropical  species 


*  "  Les  Palmiors  de  Serre  Froide,  leur  culture  dans 
la  zone  Mcditerranee,  et  dans  le  Nord  de  I'Kuvope." 
ParKaphaeldeNoter.  Preface-lettre  deChas.  Reviere. 
Paris  :  Octave  Doin,  8,  Place  de  I'Odeon.     1S95. 


wave  and  rustle  their  graceful  plumes  in  the  balmy 
breeze.  Broadly  speaking,  you  may  take  Palms 
growing  naturally  or  even  artificially  in  the  open 
air  as  an  index  of  a  genial  climate,  for  after  all 
Palms  are  heat  lovers,  and  reach  their  most 
splendid  development  and  proportions  in  tropical 
climes.  The  botanist.  Dr.  William  Harvey,  who, 
albeit  an  algwologist,  had  a  love  for  every  plant 
that  lived,  was  once  walking  out  on  the  shore  at 
Key  West,  in  the  gulf  of  Florida,  and  all  at  once 
exclaimed  involuntarily  and  aloud,  "  Oh  1  glorious  1 
This  world  is  full  of  beautiful  things. "  And  what  d  D 
you  think  excited  his  ecjtasy  ?  It  was  neither  a 
snail  nor  a  seaweed,  nor  even  a  moss  ;  it  was  a  fine 
young  grove  of  Cocoa-nut  Palms  waving  in  a  strong 
breeze.  You  have  no  idea  from  seeing  them  in 
hothouses  what  Palm  trees  are  under  the  ope.T 
sky.  They  are  as  different  as  an  eagle  on  its 
eyiie  from  the  same  bird  in  a  cage.  The  plumy 
leaves,  shaking  to  and  fro  and  rustling  in  the 
wind,  are  lordly  as  well  as  remarkably  beautiful. 
Truly  the  Palms  are  the  princes  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

At  a  later  date  when  Dr.  Harvey  visited  Df 
Thwaites  at  Peridenia,  in  Ceylon,  he  found  that 
the  Caryota  Palm  was  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some weeds  in  that  beautiful  garden,  springing 
up  as  it  did  in  all  sorts  of  unlikely  and  unwelcome 
places.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  new 
gardens  in  the  tropics,  and  I  have  often  seen  the 
natives  in  Borneo  busily  chopping  away  tufts  of 
Pinangas,  Korthalsias,  and  Rattan  Palms  that 
would  have  been  highly  prized  in  our  finest 
hothouses  here  at  home.  The  present  object  is, 
however,  to  denl  with  the  cool  growing  Palms  oi 
temperate  or  elevated  tropical  climes.  Of  these 
the  following  may  be  named  as  hardy  in  the 
region  of  the  naturalised  Orange  and  Olive,  that 
is  to  say,  along  the  Riviera,  in  sheltered  posilions 
elsewhere  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  South 
France,  Italy,  and  S.  Spain.  The  hardiest  of  all 
Palms  are  probably  Cham.trops  excelsa  (Fortunei) 
and  C.  humilis  ;  then  come  Cocos  australis,  C. 
Bexuosa,  C.  Romanzoviana,  C.  campestris,  C. 
datil,  C.  lapidea,  and  the  C.  Yatei  of  California. 
Amongst  the  Kentias  (  =  Howea)  there  are  K. 
Fosteriana,  K  Belmoreana,  K.  Baueri,  K.  sapida, 
and  K.  Lindeni  for  warm  nooks  and  particularly 
well  sheltered  spots.  Latania  borbonica,  L.  sub- 
globosa,  and  L.  oUvseformis  are  also  tolerably 
hardy  and  grow  well  in  cool  houses  ;  as  also  do 
Corypha  australis,  C.  Livistona?,  and  C.  Gebanga. 
Sabal  Adansoni,  S.  Palmetta,  S.  prineeps,  S. 
Hewanensis,  and  S.  Blackburniana  are  all  good 
cool  growing  Palms.  Of  the  last  named  a  small 
plant  has  lived  on  a  sheltered  rockery  in  the 
College  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin  for  the 
past  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  having  last 
winter  withstood  a  temperature  of  26°  of  frost  on 
two  or  three  occasions.  Several  of  the  Phienix 
family  are  hardier  than  one  might  suppose  ;  thus, 
P.  cinariensis,  P.  pumila,  P.  senegalensis,  P. 
natalensis,  P.  sylvestris  and  P.  reclinata  are  all 
mentioned  as  useful  along  the  Riviera,  or  for  nhat 
would  with  us  be  cool  house  treatment.  Then 
come  Juba^a  spectabilis  of  Chili,  Brahei  dulcis 
and  B.  Roezli  (the  blue-leaved  Palm)  frcm  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Latania  like  Livistonia  filifera 
and  Wathingtonia  robusta,  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  all  the  hardier  or  cool  house  Palms.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  delight  at  seeing  the  Avenue 
des  Palmiers  at  Hyeres  and  the  tall  Phtenix 
trunks  towering  up  amongst  the  Pepper  trees 
(Schinus)  in  the  public  gardens,  but  a  still  more 
thiilling  sight  in  theJardin  d'Acclimatisation  was 
a  perfect  specimen  of  Brahea  Roezli,  with  its  rigid 
fans  of  a  soft  pale  blue  colour,  happy  and  healthy 
in  the  full  sunshine,  that  reminded,  it  may  be,  of 
its  homo  in  California.  One  or  two  of  the  Cham.-e- 
doreas,  such  as  C.  elatior  and  C.  ele^ans,  are  toler- 
ably hardy  ;  so  are  Areca  monostachys  and  the  va- 
rieties of  Rhapis  flabelliformis  from  China  and 
Japan.  The  common  Date  Palm  is  hardy  enough 
for  cool  house  culture,  and  at  an  East-end  flower 
show  I  once  saw  a  fresh  and  healthy  specimen 
with  five  or  six  leaves,  each  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length, 
that  had  been  grown  from  a  seed  by  its  owner  (a 
dock  labourer)  in  his  sitting-room. 
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In  South  France  and  Italy,  as  also  in  Spain,  there 
are  now  special  nurseries  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion and  cultivation  of  hardy  or  halfhardy  decora- 
tive Palms.  In  these  nurseries  Palms  aie  grown 
by  the  thousand,  and  are  exported  to  all  the  great 
centres  of  England,  Europe  and  America,  as  also 
to  our  colonies.  This  trade  in  Palms  is  a  growing 
one,  and  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  cheaper  to 
import  the  vigorous  hardy  stock  plants  from 
South  Europe  than  it  is  to  grow  them  in  our 
cool  heated  houses  here  at  home. 

To  those  who  read  French  this  little  handy 
work  will  prove  very  interesting,  and  may  lead  to 
a  more  appreciative  interest  in  decorative  Palms. 
It  contains  chapters  on  seed  and  seedlings,  soils, 
shelter,  &c.,  and  gives  a  full  descriptive  list  of 
genera  and  species,  illustrated  by  fifty-two  clear 
and  useful  wood  engravings,  and  all  for  a  jjrice 
of  two  francs,  or  about  eighteenpenca.  A  list  of 
about  eighty  species  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  and  there  is  a  table  of  contents.  It  is 
altogether  a  cheap  and  handy  little  book  that 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  authors  here  at  home. 
F.  W.  Bureidc;e. 


Fougeres    de     pleine    Terre,     &c.*— The 

author  finds  fault  wilh  his  countrymen  for  their 
neglect  of  these  charming  plants  as  compared 
with  the  English  gardener,  who  ia  seldom  with- 
out his  collection  of  wild  Ferns.  !So  much  favour, 
indeed,  has  the  once  common  Fern  of  the  hedge- 
row found  with  the  English  "  collector,"  that  one 
might  easily  walk  through  miles  of  country  lane 
and  wood  without  coming  across  a  single  speci- 
men. The  author — than  whom  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  write  on  the  subject — has  given  us  some 
information  which,  if  not  altogether  new,  is  in  a 
very  handy  and  complete  form.  The  book  is 
divided  into  chapters  and  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous well-executed  cuts.  Over  360  species  and 
varieties  are  described. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


NARCISSUS  SHOW  AND  CONFERENCE. 
Botanic  Garde.ns,  RsciEXT's  Park. 

Al'RIL    14    AND    15. 

The  exhibits  in  the  miscellaneous  section  were 
good  and  fairly  numerous,  the  collections  of  Nar- 
cissi being  especially  fine.  But  in  the  compati- 
tive  clashes  the  results  were  very  disappointing, 
the  number  of  entries  being  exceedingly  small  in 
almost  every  class,  excepting  those  for  table  de- 
coration and  for  floral  arrangements.  In  this 
latter  section  some  good  work  was  done,  and  still 
more  might  be  made  of  the  splendid  possibilities 
of  Daffodils  for  artistic  work.  Unfoitunately,  the 
weather  was  dull  and  cold,  this  no  doubt  prevent- 
ing many  from  visiting  the  show.  At  the  con- 
ference, Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  Kew,  presided,  when 
papers  dealing  with  the  Daffodil  were  read  by 
Mr.  Burbidge,  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson,  Mr.  Cowan,  Mr. 
M.  J.  Caparn,  &o. 

A  collection  of  Daffodils  of  almost  bewildering 
extent  and  splendour  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden.  This  exhibit  was 
magnificent,  by  far  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
show.  The  flowers  were  in  splendid  condition,  finely 
grown,  brilliantly  coloured,  and  effectively  staged 
Mme.  Graaff  was  shown  in  excellent  form,  also 
(>>ueen  of  Spain.  Mrs.  C.  Bowley,  a  beautiful 
variety  of  incomparabilis,  with  a  bright  orange 
corona  ;  Weardalc  Perfection,  a  grand  flower  of 
fine  form,  very  thick  in  the  petal ;  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  a  lovely  yellow  and  white  variety  ; 
Mabel  Cowan,  a  very  late  kind  with  a  curiouslv 
fluted  corona,  and  Gloria  Mundi,  a  splendid 
variety  with  very  brilliant  corona,  were  also  note- 
worthy. Tulip  Koh-i-noor,  a  rich  deep  crimson, 
was  worthy  of  note  ;  also  T.  Greigi,  a  vivid  scarlet. 

*  "  Fougeres  de  pleine  Terre,"  &c.    Par  H.  Corre- 
Ton.     Octave  Doin,  Paris. 


A  border  of  bright  blue  Muscari  conicum  formed  a 
good  contrast  to  the  gorgeous  bank  of  yellow  Nar- 
cissi. AnenormouscoUection  of  Daffodils  was  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Ware,  Tottenham.  This  exhibit  com- 
prised almost  every  well-known  variety,  whether 
with  large,  medium  or  short  coronas.  Each  va- 
riety was  shown  in  fine  condition,  and  showed 
evidence  of  excellent  culture.  A  flower  of  good 
form  and  substance  is  Mme.  de  Graaff,  with  white 
petals  and  pale  yellow  corona.  Of  the  smaller 
varieties,  Nelsoni  major  was  particularly  good.  A 
collection  of  Narcissi  was  also  staged  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  Many  of  the  varieties 
were  of  great  beauty,  notably  Princess  Mary, 
Maximus,  the  delightful  Odorus  minor  plenus. 
Silver  Trumpet  and  Mme.  Plemp.  Although 
small  in  comparison  with  some  other  exhibits,  this 
one  was  very  representative  and  of  great  merit. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Daffodils  staged  in 
three  groups — magnicoronati,  medii-coronati  and 
parvicoronati — the  first  prize  was  not  awarded, 
the  second  going  to  Mies  Margaret  B.  Crawfoid, 
of  Ardlamont,  Scotland,  for  a  nice,  but  not  very 
extensive  exhibit.  For  twenty  distinct  varieties 
from  any  or  all  of  the  sections,  the  same  exhibitor 
was  successful  in  winning  the  first  prize,  being 
again  placed  first  for  six  varieties  of  doubles.  For 
the  finest  Daffcdil  bloom  (magni-coronati  section). 
Miss  Crawford  was  also  first,  and  she  was  again 
successful  for  the  medii-coronati  bloom,  exhibiting 
Sir  Watkin.  Mrs.  G.  P.  Haydon  was  first  for 
ten  distinct  varieties  of  medii-coronati,  and  also 
for  six  varieties  of  parvicoronati.  For  eighteen 
distinct  varieties  of  medii-coronati,  Mr.  R.  Mait- 
land,  of  Sunningdale,  was  first  with  a  good  exhibit. 
In  the  section  for  floral  decorations  composed  of 
Daffodils  only  there  was  very  keen  competition. 
For  a  Daffodd  bouquet  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  A.  F.  Youens,  Dartford,  for  a  pretty 
arrangement  ;  Mrs.  W.  Green  second.  The  next 
class  was  for  a  bowl  of  Daffodils.  Miss  Hudson, 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  was  first  with  an 
effective  and  well-balanced  arrangement,  Mrs. 
W.  Mole,  Kew,  second.  For  table  decoration, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Youens  was  easily  first,  with  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  pretty  design,  in  which 
Croton  leaves  and  Smilax  were  well  mingled  with 
Daffodils  ;  Mrs.  W.  Mole  was  a  good  second. 

For  a  group  of  Olivias,  the  first  prize  went  to 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  of  Upper  Hol- 
loway,  for  a  very  brilliantly  coloured  collection. 
For  a  group  of  Begonias,  Mr.  Ware,  of  Totten- 
ham, was  first  with  an  exceedingly  meritorious 
exhibit,  containing  many  beautiful  varieties  and 
all  finely  grown  and  coloured.  The  form  and 
substance  of  the  flowers  were  very  fine.  Mr.  W. 
Rumsey  was  first  for  six  Roses  in  pots,  showing 
good  plants  of  Magna  Charta  and  I'Ideal.  Mr. 
Jas.  Douglas  was  first  for  a  collection  of  Cinera- 
rias, showing  plants  of  good  form,  well  grown, 
profusely  flowered,  and  containing  many  very 
lovely  tints.  Mr.  Douglas  was  also  first  for 
twelve  Auriculas,  in  nearly  every  case  showing 
his  own  seedlings,  which  were  strong  and  com- 
pact in  habit,  the  flowers  richly  coloured.  For 
twelve  Amaryllises,  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Henley-on- 
Thames,  was  first  with  a  grand  lot  of  plants,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  was  a  good  second. 

Miscellaneous 

Messrs.  B.  S.Williams  and  Son,  169,  Piccadilly, 
staged  a  table  of  highly  effective  floral  arrange- 
ments, compiising  bouquets,  baskets,  bowls, 
sprays,  &c.,  chiefly  arranged  with  Daffodils.  Very 
handsome  was  a  huge  bouquet  of  Daffodils  with 
their  own  foliage,  sprays  of  Asparagus  plumosus 
and  grasses.  Another  bouquet,  very  simple,  but 
exceedingly  pretty,  was  made  entirely  of  Lily  of 
the  V.alley.  A  large  and  well-arranged  basket  of 
Daft'odils  with  Asparagus  and  grass  was  very 
showy,  and  a  bowl  of  similar  character  and  ar- 
rangement was  good.  A  very  good  feature  was  a 
new  idea  in  posies,  these  being  conveniently  made 
and  of  reasonable  size  for  holding.  Perhaps  the 
mo.st  artistic  item  of  this  altogether  praiseworthy 
exhibit  was  a  basket  of  Roses  composed  of  very 
fine  flowers  and  arranged  with  great  taste.  There 
was  no  suspicion  of  overcrowding,  every  flower 


taking  a  distinct  place  and  filling  its  position  to 
perfection.  Plenty  of  good  Rose  foliage  and  ele- 
gant sprays  of  Asparagus  were  used.  This  was  as 
good  an  example  as  we  have  seen  for  some  time 
of  what  a  Rose  basket  should  be.  A  beautiful 
spray  was  composed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  of 
full-blown  Catherine  Mermet  Rose.  From  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  of  Thame,  came  a  collection  of  very  fine  cut 
Roses,  conspicuous  among  them  being  Xipheto?, 
Marechal  Niel,  Mme.  Falcot,  W.  A.  Richardson 
(brilliantly  coloured),  Devoniensis,  and  the  pretty 
white  Banksian.  A  handsome  group  of  very  good 
Amaryllises  arranged  with  a  groundwork  of 
feathery  Palms  and  bordered  with  the  strongly 
scented  Boronia  was  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  of  Holloway.  An  Amaryllis 
of  a  very  distinct  rosy  scarlet  hue  was  Red  Prince, 
with  a  fine  spike  of  six  blooms.  Empress  of 
India  was  a  good  bright  scarlet,  with  a  clearly 
marked  white  star.  These  plants  were  all  well 
grown  and  healthy,  but  did  not  show  much  va- 
riety of  colour.  A  large  and  very  beautiful  col- 
lection of  cut  Roses  came  from  Mr.  Frank  Cant, 
of  Colchester.  The  flowers  were  large,  perfectly 
formed,  finely  coloured,  and  very  fresh.  The 
finest  were  perhaps  Ethel  Brownlow,  The  Bride, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  came  an  excep- 
tionally fine  and  very  varied  collection  of  her- 
baceous and  alpine  flowers,  including  Fritillaria 
imperialis  lutea  with  a  mass  of  its  drooping  yel- 
low umbels,  giving  an  imposirg  display;  alio 
Fritillaria  Meleagris.  There  were  several  Pri- 
mulas, General  Gordon  being  very  fine,  as  well  as 
several  others.  Cypripedium  pubescens  bore  a 
good  flower.  The  pure  white  flowers  of  Trillium 
grandiflorum  were  very  effective.  The  blue  Prim- 
rose, P.  acaulis  ccirulea,  was  noteworthy.  An- 
other type  of  Primula  was  represented  by  fire 
specimens  of  P.  cashmeiiana.  Adcnis  vernalia 
and  A.  pyrenaica,  large  masses  thickly  studded 
with  their  golden  yellow  blossoms,  were  very 
pleasing.  A  new  Cyclamen  called  lepandum 
vernum  album  next  claimed  attention  ;  its  small 
flowers  are  of  a  dull  white  colour  delicatelj' 
veined.  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  and  Iris  pu- 
mila  ccerulea  were  shown  in  good  condition.  An- 
drosace  lactea  is  a  very  light  and  graceful  little 
white  flower  ;  leaves  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long, 
flower-spike  about  6  inches  long,  bearing  heads 
of  miniature  white  flowers.  A  well-flowered  ex- 
ample of  the  curious  Dodecatheon  Jeflrayanum 
was  exhibited,  also  several  pretty  little  Orchises. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  1  to 
5  p.m.  A  paper  on  Pine-apples,  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward,  will  be  read  at  3  o'clock.  A  point  of  special 
interest  at  this  meeting  will  be  an  exhibit  of 
several  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  in 
Messrs.  De  Luca  Hill  and  Co.'s  patent  self-closirg 
bottles  which  recently  received  an  award  of  a 
Banksian  medal  from  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee.  The  fruits,  &c  ,  to  be  exhibited 
were  bottled  last  summer  and  will  be  found  in 
perfect  condition.  The  system  is  so  easy,  simple, 
and  economical,  as  to  commend  itself  to  all  house- 
keepers and  fruit  growers  who  wish  to  preserve 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
(spring  show). — This  show,  held  in  the  Royal 
University  Buildings,  Earlsfort  Terrace,  Dublin, 
on  April  9,  was  a  great  success,  it  being  one  of 
the  best  spring  shows  ever  held  by  the  sccicty. 
Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  of  Lismore,  Co.  Water- 
ford,  won  the  silver  cup,  designed  by  Mr.  H. 
G.  Moon  and  offered  by  Mr.  Barr,  for  Daffodils. 
The  prize  flowers  were  very  fresh  and  beautiful. 
The  prize  for  twenty- four  varieties  was  secured 
by  Lady  Ardilaun,  who  also  won  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  cut  specimens  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  Mrs.  L.  Lawrenson  being 
second  in  the  same  class.  Narcissi  were  remark- 
ably well  shown,  both  by  amateurs  and  the  trade 
exhibitors.  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  sent  a 
choice  collection  of  Daffodils,  and  Messrs.  Kerr 
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and  Son,  of  Liverpool,  staged  some  splendid  new 
Amaryllises,  or  Hippeastrums.  In  all  ways  the 
exhibition  was  a  great  succesf,  and  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  Narcissus  flowers  were  far 
ahead  of  what  had  been  anticipated. 

Olympia  flower  show,  Kensington.  — 
The  first  of  a  series  of  flower  shows  was  held  at 
Olympia  recently,  and  it  reflects  the  greatest 
possible  credit  upon  all  concerned  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill, 
sat  up  a  beautiful  group  of  Caladiums,  Olivias 
and  miscellaneous  plants.  Included  in  the  group 
was  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Calla  Pentlandi. 
Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  Mount,  Canter- 
bury, showed  Roses,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  and 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  Narcissi.  Cinerarias  were  well 
thown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  and  Messrs. 
Peed,  Norwood,  sent  groups  of  flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants. 

An  East  end  flower  sh.ow. — A  flower  show 
will  be  held  in  the  Chestnut  Lodge  Paddock,  The 
Oreen,  Stratford,  E.,  in  aid  of  the  West  Ham 
Hospital,  on  Wednesday,  July  22  and  2.3.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  with  such  a  laudable  object 
in  view  very  liberal  support  will  be  forthcoming. 
All  needful  particulars  and  schedules  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Mr.  W.  Wadley,  Langton  House, 
Norwich  Road,  Forest  Gate,  E. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Narcissus  Cormoran. — This  is  a  giant  bi- 
color  Dafl'od)l  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  C.  WoUey- 
Dod  at  the  Dafibdil  conference  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  on  Tuesday  last.  In  point  of  size  it  is 
among  the  largest  of  the  bicolors,  having  whitish 
perianth  segments  and  a  large  yellow  trumpet. 
The  flower  is  large,  but  wanting  in  refinement. 

Corbularia  conspicua.— The  rich  orange 
golden  blossoms  of  this  easily  grown  and  free- 
blooming  plant  are  now  very  effective,  and  for 
growing  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration  it  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  spring  flowering  plants. 
The  flowers,  coming  as  they  do  in  such  profusion, 
are  very  useful  for  specimen  glasses  and  the  like. 

Importation  of  Colonial  Apples. — The  first 
cargo  of  the  season  arrived  on  Thursday  last  by 
the  Orient  liner  "  Oruba,"  the  consignment  con- 
sisting of  about  (5700  cases.  The  quality,  particu- 
larly of  the  Taamanian  Apples,  is  said  to  be  better 
than  has  been  known  for  several  years,  the  Apples 
in  question  realising  from  128.  6d.  to  22s.  per 
bushel  case. 

JHegasea  cordifolia.— The  pale  form  of  this 
plant  is  now  flowering  freely,  and  appears  well 
suited  with  a  somewhat  shady  position.  Its 
trusses  of  pale  pink  blossoms  are  nearly  a  foot 
high,  and  its  large  leaves  mingling  with  those  of 
the  common  Ivy  constitute  a  sort  of  edging  in 
company  with  some  rude  pieces  of  wood  to  a  belt- 
ing of  shrubs  and  evergreens.  The  many  dozens 
of  its  trusses  of  bloom  are  csrtainly  most  effective. 

"Wallflowers. — These  old-fashioned  flowers  are 
now  in  great  beiuty  in  almost  every  garden,  large 
and  small.  Few  things  in  spring-time  are  greater 
favourites  with  the  cottagers  ;  and,  indeed,  among 
the  latter  we  have  seen  many  delightful  beds  of 
these  sweetly-scented  flowers  during  the  past  few 
days.  This  spring,  too.  the  plants  are  large  and 
flowering  freely,  this  alone  making  them  really 
welcome,  because  so  easily  grown  and  in  fragrance 
unequalled. 

BoronicumF. — These,  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful ot  border  perennials,  at  the  present  moment 
are  gay  with  the  abundaice  of  their  rich  golden 
flowers.  Perfectly  hardy  and  easily  grown, 
these  plants  may  be  mcreased  to  almost  any 
extent  wherj  quantity  is  required  for  masses 
in  the  spring  garden.  They  are  very  pleasing 
too  among  the  shrubs  at  this  early  season,  and, 
well  disposed,  help  to  brighten  the  shrubbery  in  a 
very  charming  manner. 

Lunaria  biennis.— The  purple  blossoms  of 
thj  Ho.ic,-ty  are  miking  a  fine  display  just  now  in 


a  sheltered  border,  where  the  plants  seed  year  by 
year  and  spring  into  growth  and  flower  without 
any  care.  Indeed,  in  this  sort  of  naturalised  way 
among  the  tufts  of  hardy  Ferns,  and  before  these 
latter  start  into  active  growth,  this  Honesty  is  very 
effective,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  alone  in  its 
colouring.  In  such  positions  it  appears  much 
more  at  home  than  in  the  open  borders. 

Auriculas. — Among  old-fashioned  and  easily 
grown  border  flowers  these  are  now  very  beautiful 
and  pleasing  in  their  great  variety.  They  have  a 
very  pretty  effect  when  used  for  edgings  to  flower 
beds  or  borders  or  even  when  employed  alone  in 
beds  wholly  devoted  to  them.  The  ordinary 
border  kinds  are  so  easily  obtained  from  seed,  that 
there  need  be  no  scarcity  of  such  perfectly  hardy 
and  easily  grown  plants.  In  many  country 
gardens  Auriculas  are  always  prized,  and  where 
a  good  strain  exists  they  are  certainly  very 
pleasing. 

Adonis  vernalis. — A  fine  mass  of  this  showy 
plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Narcissus  show  on  the  I4th  inst.  A  large 
pan  fully  18  inches  across  was  filled  with  it  and 
the  large  golden  blossoms  were  effective  in  the  ex 
treme.  Though  among  the  easiest  plants  to  culti 
vate  in  a  soil  fairly  deep  and  sandy,  this  spring 
beauty  is  much  too  rarely  seen  in  general  culti- 
vation. A  solitary  plant  in  the  border  conveys 
but  little  idea  of  its  real  worth  when  seen  in  broad 
spreading  masses  and  the  flowers  fully  open  in  the 
warm  sunshine. 

Narcissus  P.  R.  Barr. — In  general  appear 
ance  in  a  cut  state  this  useful  kind  is  not  unlike 
a  small  form  of  Emperor.  In  its  growth,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  much  dwaifer  plant  than  Emperor, 
while  the  colour  is  of  a  more  uniform  yellow  in 
both  trumpst  and  perianth,  the  former  some- 
what more  drooping  and  less  bold  generally 
than  in  Emperor.  P.  R.  Barr  is  noteworthy  for 
great  vigour,  and  particularly  so  for  its  free- 
flowering  properties.  Frequently  in  the  second 
year  of  planting  it  produces  three  and  four  flowers 
from  a  bulb. 

Primroses.— Not  only  the  common  variety 
that  is  always  admired  to  the  full,  but  its 
numerous  varieties,  both  single  and  double,  in 
their  equally  numerous  shades  of  colour,  are  just 
now  providing  a  rich  display  of  their  pretty 
flowers.  The  latter  come  in  such  great  profusion, 
that  the  tufts  are  literally  loaded  with  blossom. 
Equally  fine,  and  even  more  bold  in  their  trusses, 
are  the  Polyanthuses,  the  rich  golden  selfs  among 
these  being  very  effecti%-e  in  quiet  shady  spots, 
and  where  the  soil  is  naturally  moist  they  are 
always  most  vigorous. 

The  yellow  Anemone  (A.  ranunculoides). — 
This  charming  flower  has  been  very  pretty  of  late 
at  Kew,  flowering  in  a  close  mass  of  fine  clear 
yellow.  We  have  not  seen  it  doing  so  well  in  a 
garden  for  years,  and  one  seldom  sees  it  flowering 
at  all  except  in  chalky  and  light  soils,  so  that 
what  it  does  at  Kew  is  very  encouraging  for  those 
who  have  gardens  on  light  and  chalky  soils. 
What  would  be  very  delightful  would  be  to  asso- 
ciate it  and  the  blue  Apennine  Anemone,  which 
flowers  at  the  same  time ;  the  fine  blue  and  fine 
golden  yellow  would  be  excellent  together. 

Ranunculus  amplexicaulis. — A  charmingly 
flowered  example  of  this  beautiful  species  was  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  exhibit  of  hardy 
plants  at  the  Royal  Botanic  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
though  somewhat  dwarfer  than  in  the  case  of 
established  plants,  it  was  nevertheless  among  the 
most  pleasing  things  we  have  at  the  present 
time  in  flower.  The  blossoms  are  snow  white  and 
each  about  the  siz3  of  a  shilling.  The  plant  likes 
a  soil  of  equil  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  or  wholly 
of  loam  where  this  is  sandy,  moist,  and  fairly 
rich.  This  with  rather  a  shaded  spot  will  suit  it 
well. 

Narcissus  maximus. — This  is  of  all  the 
trumpet  Daffodils  much  the  richest  in  point  of 
colour,  this  being  an  intense  deep  orange-gold  and 
very  telling.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  that 
this   well-marked   kind   is   by   no  means   a  sure 


bloomer,  which  detracts  considerably  from  its 
value.  Two  things,  I  believe,  are  necessary  to  its 
success,  viz.,  rather  deep  planting,  say  fully  6 
inches,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  undisturbed  for 
three  or  four  years  together.  Golden  Prince  and 
M.  J.  Berkeley  are  both  extra  fine  varieties  in  the 
same  way,  somewhat  lighter  in  colour. 

Hoya  imperialis. — This  fine  old  stove  climber 
is  not  often  seen  now.  Though  the  flowers  are 
not  attractive  in  colour,  it  is  a  most  distinct  and 
noble  plant.  It  is  now  in  bloom  at  Mr.  H.  B. 
May's  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton.  The 
same  plant  flowers  several  times  during  the  year 
and  never  fails  to  attract  attention.  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  mention  that  flowers  are  produced  suc- 
cessionally  from  the  same  stem.  By  cutting  the 
trusses  of  bloom  a  further  succession  is  checked. 
The  flowers  may  be  taken  singly  and  are  useful 
for  button-hole  bouquets. — H. 

Saxifraga  aretioidesprimulina.- This,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Saxifrages  now  in  flower, 
is  by  no  means  plentiful  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  very  compact  in  its  dense  tuft  of  growth,  the 
rosettes  being  small  and  packed  together  in  a 
perfect  cushion  like  manner.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  wonderful  profusion  for  a  plant  so 
small  in  stature:  so  much  so,  that  a  brave  show  is 
kept  up  for  something  like  a  month.  It  is  very 
simple  in  its  requirements  and  certain  in  its 
flowering  year  by  year.  In  colour  the  flowers  are 
a  clear  primrose-yellow  and  cupped,  and  when  in 
full  bloom  the  plant  is  not  more  than  3  inches 
high. 

Trinity  Flowers  (Trilliums).— Till  quite  re- 
cently we  were  unaware  of  this  singularly  appro- 
priate name  having  been  applied  to  these  Wood 
Lilies  or  Trilliums,  though  it  occurred  to  us  on 
the  instant  as  a  most  suitable  one,  and  descrip- 
tive at  the  same  time.  The  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  foliage  and  that  of  the  petals  composing 
the  flowers,  all  of  which  are  in  threes,  render  the 
name  very  appropriate.  The  Lent  Lilies  and 
Lenten  Roses  expand  their  flowers  in  the  season  of 
their  popular  name,  but  while  the  Trilliums  do 
not  do  this,  the  popular  name  of  Trinity  Flower 
seems  certainly  well  suited  to  this  beautiful 
family  of  spring  flowers. 

Rhododendron  Veitchi  leevigatum.- The 
flowers  of  this  as  seen  on  a  large  bush  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  are  whiter  than 
in  the  type,  also  smaller.  Few  things  are  more 
beautiful  than  these,  particularly  in  those  gar- 
dens where  liberal  culture  is  afforded  them. 
Such  things  require  a  free  root  run,  with  free 
supplies  ot  moisture  and  liquid  manure  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  highest  vigour  and  greatest 
luxuriance.  Some  of  the  early  growers  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  used  to  employ  Sphagnum  Moss 
for  these  plants,  and  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Countess  of  Haddington  I  have  seen  were  grown 
in  this  manner. — J. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  Gloria  Mundi. 
— It  scarcely  requires  more  than  a  glance  at  this 
fine  form  to  realise  that  it  must  take  a  leading 
place  among  standard  kinds  in  the  future.  Possess- 
ing a  fine  vigorous  constitution,  this  handsome 
kind  is  one  of  the  most  telling  and  effective,  and 
in  a  cut  state  at  once  striking,  if  not  unic|ue.  The 
perianth  is  of  a  full  clear  yellow  and  the  crown  or 
cup  large,  much  expanded  and  heavily  stiined 
with  orange-scarlet.  At  presant  Gloria  Mundi  is 
among  the  rare  and  high-priced  kinds,  but  that  it 
is  a  Daffodil  of  exceptional  merit  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions,  and  in  its  way  it  will  take  a  lot  of 
beating. — E.  J. 

Narcissus  Leedsi  "White  ftueen.  —  This 
lovely  novelty,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engle- 
heart  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  has  sur- 
passed all  others  of  its  section  both  in  its  size 
and  uniform  purity.  In  truth  it  is  more  like  a 
pure  white  Sir  Watkin  than  anything  else  we 
know.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  advanca. 
As  a  pure  white  flower,  White  Queen  is  absolutely 
unique,  and  at  the  meeting  referred  to  ob- 
tiinei  th3  premier  award  as  the  best  seedling 
then  exhibited.  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  its 
almost  imperishable  properties,  Mr.    Engleheart 
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informed  us  that  the  flower  of  White  Queen  ex- 
hibited had  been  expanded  for  fully  three  weeks; 
in  its  prime,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  a  lovely 
thing  indeed. 

Isopyrum  thalictroides.— The  remarks  of 
the  Rev.  Wolley-Dod  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Gardkn  concerning  this  plant  are  very  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  diverse  behaviour  of  certain 
plants  in  diflerent  localities.  Twice  recently  I 
have  been  asked  to  name  the  exact  conditions  re- 
quisite for  its  successful  growth,  the  inijuirers 
having  planted  it  repeatedly,  and  in  each  in 
stance  absolute  failure  was  the  result.  I  have 
never  had  any  difliculty  in  growing  the  plant  my- 
self, yet  have  never  before  heard  of  it  as  a  pro 
bable  weed.  Yet  there  is  always  this  probability 
with  plants  of  rhizomatous  or  stoloniferous 
growth,  particularly  when  planted  on  rockwork 
where  the  stones  and  crevices  alTord  protection 
for  the  running  roots  and  underground  stems. 
—  E.  .J. 

Habrothamnus  clegans  fruiting.— I  am 
sending  you  herewith  some  fruiting  sprays  of 
this  well-known  greenhouse  climber,  which,  as 
83en  in  the  mass,  is  certainly  more  effective  in  its 
fruiting  than  in  its  flowering  stage.  The  plant 
from  which  the  examples  are  taken  is  growing  in 
the  gardens  of  River  House,  near  Hampton  Court, 
and  in  a  cool  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded 
in  winter.  At  other  times  the  house  is  unheated, 
and  the  plants  ramble  at  will  on  a  wire  trellis  over- 
head. Mr.  C.  Last  (the  gardener  here)  informs 
me  the  plant  fruits  each  year  in  the  same  remark- 
able profusion.  In  colour  the  fully  ripened 
berries  are  reddish  violet,  and  seen  in  such  num- 
bers, the  large  clusters  of  berries,  which  in- 
dividually are  about  the  size  of  a  Black  Currant, 
are  eflfective  in  the  extreme.  As  may  be  gathered 
from  the  bunches  sent,  every  flower  appears  to 
have  been  fertilised  and  set.  I?  such  fruiting 
common  or  otherwise  ? — E.  J. 

Calceolaria  fuchsisefolia.— From  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  Hawick,  we  have  received  some  flowering 
fhoots  of  this  interesting  species  which,  when  not 
in  bloom,  would  be  taken  by  most  people  for  a 
kind  of  Fuchsia,  as  both  foliage  and  habit  to 
much  resemble  those  of  the  common  varieties  of 
that  genus.  The  flowers— about  the  size  of  those 
cf  an  ordinary  shrubby  Calceolaria— are  of  a  clear 
canary-yellow,  and,  being  produced  in  great  f  ro- 
fusion,  produce  a  fine  effect.  Its  indifference  to  a 
low  temperature  is  a  great  recommendation,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  cool  houses  which  they 
desire  to  make  attractive  during  the  winter 
months.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  Fuchsia  was 
given  in  The  Garden,  vol.  xv.,  page  258.  Mr. 
Forbes,  in  a  letter  enclosed  with  the  flowers,  says  : 
"I  know  no  better  or  more  satisfactory  winter- 
flowering  plant  than  this.  The  accompanying 
flowers  were  cut  from  plants  that  began  blooming 
last  October.  They  have  bloomed  incessantly  ever 
since  and  are  likely  to  continue  for  some  time 
yet.  It  grows  and  flowers  freely,  re(]uires  no 
more  artificial  heat— the  less  indeed,  the  better— 
than  will  exclude  frost,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  insects  or  difeasc.  It  is  useful  alike  as 
a  pot  plant  for  the  sitting-rcom  or  the  conserva- 
tory, or  for  cutting. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— The  weather 
remained  unusually  warm  until  the  11th,  since 
which  tmie  lower  temjieratures  have  prevailed  • 
on  no  night,  however,  has  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer shown  more  th.in  4"  of  frost.  During 
the  past  week  the  ground  has  become  somewhat 
colder.  At  1  foot  deep  the  ground  is  at  the  pre- 
f  ent  time  I '  warmer,  and  at  2  feet  deep  2^  warmer 
than  the  April  average.  Uain  has  fallen  on  each 
of  the  last  five  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  less 
than  half  an  inch.  The  wild  Cherry  came  first 
mto  blossom  in  my  garden  on  the  10th,  which  is 
twelve  days  in  advance  of  its  average  d.ate  for  the 
previous  ten  years,  and,  with  the  exceptions  of 
ISaS  and  1894,  earlier  thai,  in  any  of  those  years. 
ihe  first  swallow  appeared  in  this  district  on  the 
9th  inst.,  or  twelve  days  later  than  in  189.5  — 
E.  M.,  Berkham.sled. 


Public  Gardens. 


Richmond  Park. — Lord  Archibald  Campbell 
writing  to  Th<:  Tiini.^  from  Coombo  Hill  Farm, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  eays:  "To  the  intense  dis- 
gust of  not  only  lovers  of  birds  but  lovers  of  fine 
trees,  some  gross  cruel  ty  has  lately  been  perpetrated 
in  Richmond  Park,  where  the  unfortunate  herons 
have  been  put  to  flight  and  their  homes  destroyed. 
Their  eggs  lie  dashed  to  pieces  among  the  broken 
boughs  of  some  of  the  finest  Oaks  in  the  well- 
known  heronry,  near  Pen  Ponds.  The  ranger,  I 
understand,  was  very  properly  indignant  at  the 
proposal  to  cut  down  these  fine  trees.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  matter  by  a  medical 
friend,  and  his  statement  has  been  verified  by  a 
man  who  knows  every  inch  of  the  ground.  I  hope 
the  publicity  given  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns  will  stop  such  acts." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Davis,  writing  from  07,  Church 

Road,  Richmond,  says  :  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
assure  your  readers  that  Lord  Archibald  Camp- 
bell's statement  that  'the  unfortunate  herons  have 
been  put  to  flight  and  their  homes  destroyed  '  is 
not  fully  warranted.  On  Easter  Day  I  counted 
five  birds  at  their  old  haunt,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out  from  outside  the  enclosure,  there  were 
three  or  four  nests  remaining.  I  fear  it  is  the  fact, 
however,  that  some  nests  were  destroyed  before 
the  felling  was  stopped,  and  the  heronry  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  the  rookery  on  Richmond 
Terrace.  There  has  been  an  extensive  felling  of 
Silver  Birches  in  the  same  enclosure — for  what 
good  purpose  I  know  not.  " 

Open  spacer. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  at  8.3, 
Lancaster  Gate,  Lord  Teynham,  deputy  chairman, 
presiding,  it  was  announced  that  a  lady  had 
promised  £60  for  a  drinking  fountain  for  the 
riverside  ground  at  Battersea,  that  the  laying  out 
of  AUhallows  Staining  Churchyard,  which  had 
been  undertaken  at  the  cost  of  the  Clothworkers' 
Company,  had  been  completed,  and  that  the 
Association  was  now  engaged  in  the  improvement 
of  St.  .John's  Churchyard,  Clerkenwell.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Newington  Vestry  agreeing  to 
provide  half  the  cost  of  acquiring  an  open  space 
in  Walworth,  which  the  Association  has  promised 
to  lay  out  as  a  recreation  ground,  especially  for 
children.  Applications  for  seats  were  considered 
from  the  Camberwell  Vestry,  the  Ealing  and 
Edmonton  District  Councils,  and  the  vicar  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Chiswick.  It  was  agreed  to 
suggest  to  the  Marylebone  Vestry  and  to  the  St. 
Giles  District  Board  that  trees  might  be  planted 
in  Portland  Place  and  Great  Russell  Street  respec- 
tively. A  communication  was  read  from  the 
Dysart  trustees  rejecting  the  joint  proposals  of 
the  Association  and  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society  for  the  amendment  of  the  Petersham  and 
Ham  Lands  and  Footpaths  Bill,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  two  societies  had  been  obliged  to  take 
steps  to  oppose  the  Bill,  which  had  been  thrown 
out  on  second  reading  by  a  large  majority  on  the 
12jh  nit.  The  secretary  repotted  that  Mr.  Big- 
wood,  M.l'.,  had  at  the  request  of  the  Association 
taken  steps  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
Alexandra  Park,  35  acres  of  which  were  scheduled 
by  the  New  River  Company,  and  had  moved  an 
instruction  after  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the 
provision  of  adjacent  land  in  exchange. 


New  Chrysanthemums.— As  I  have  received 
numerous  inquiries  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  undermentioned  varieties,  I  think  the  follow- 
ing remarks  may  be  found  useful  and  prevent  dis- 
appointment. I  notica  in  various  lists  of  novel- 
ties, stopping  in  M.ay  is  recommended  for  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks.  No  doubt  this  would  be  early  enough  for 
growers  in  the  south,  but  is  misleading  to  those 
far  north  of  London.  Here  in  the  midlands  I  find 
about  April  '20  the  best  time.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overpot  Lady  Byron,  for  although  it 
has  a  vigorous  growth,  it  does  not  make  roots  in 
|)roportion  and  is  apt  to  b'^come  weak  and  sickly 
if  overpotted  :  an  S-inch  pot  is  quite  large  enough. 


This  should  be  stopped  ear'y  in  May  and  the 
second  bud  taken.  I  notice  the  crown  bud  is  re- 
commended for  Mrs.  Armittoad,  but  I  find  the 
terminal  is  best,  as  blooms  from  crown  bud^  pro- 
duce a  cjuantity  of  tjuil!e;i  florets,  which  are 
absent  in  those  from  later  buds.  Mrs.  G.  Car- 
penter is  a  strong  grower  and  requires  a  10-inch 
pot.  It  conies  good  from  any  bud,  but  preference 
should  be  given  to  crown  buds. — H.  Wkeks. 

Caterpillars  on  Apricot  trees  (J.  Ki<iht}y). 
— The  caterpillars  on  your  Apricot  trees  are 
those  of  the  magpie  or  ( iooseberry  moth  (Abraxus 
grofsulariatai.  Dust  the  trees  with  sulphur  or 
powdered  hellebore,  or  spray  with  the  extract 
from  8  lbs.  of  quassia  chips,  mixed  with  5  lbs.  of 
soft  soap  and  diluted  with  100  gallons  of  water  ; 
or  soft  soao  1  quart,  hot  water  2  quarts,  and  1 
pint  paraffin  oil  thoroughly  mixed,  adding  5 
gallons  of  water  before  using.  Keep  the  mixture 
well  stirred.— G.  S.  S. 

Ants  in  greenhouse. — I  am  very  much 
troubled  with  ants  in  my  garden  and  glas.^houses. 
Will  you  kindly  give  a  remedv  for  destruction  of 
same?— F.  S. 

*»*  In  gardens  if  ants  make  their  nests  in 
places  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  dig  them  out, 
they  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  kerosene  oil 
or  sulphuric  or  carbolic  acid  diluted  with  ten  or 
twelve  times  their  bulk  of  water.  Some  well- 
worked  clay  should  be  [ilaced  round  the  entrance 
to  the  nest,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  saucer  into 
which  to  pour  the  fluid,  or  a  hole  may  be  made 
with  an  iron  red  into  the  nest,  down  which  it  may 
be  poured  ;  or  a  garden  pot  with  the  bottom 
closed  and  partly  tilled  with  leaves  (Raspberry 
leaves  are  particularly  recommended)  may  be  in- 
verted over  the  entrance  to  the  nest.  Then  keep 
the  earth  well  watered  near  the  nest,  and  the  ants 
will  soon  leave  the  damp  earth  and  form  thdc 
nests  in  the  pot.  In  a  fortnight  they  will  have  filled 
it,  when  the  pot  and  its  contents  can  be  removed. 
In  greenhouses  sometimes  boiling  water  or  one  of 
the  insecticides  just  mentioned  may  be  made  to 
run  into  their  nests.  They  may  be  trapped  by 
laying  bones  which  have  not  been  picked  very 
clean,  sponges  dipped  in  treacle,  or  pieces  of 
meat  in  their  runs.  When  these  are  well  covered 
with  ants  they  should  be  dipped  into  boiling 
water.  A  saucer  full  of  treacle  in  which  a  little 
arsenic  or  a  tablespoonful  of  Paris  green  or 
London  purple  has  been  mixed  has  been  found 
very  eftectual  in  poisoning  them.  Guano  or 
chloride  of  lime  thrown  about  in  their  haunts  is 
very  useful  in  driving  them  away. — G.  S.  S. 


Botanic    Gardens,    Edinburgh. — We    are 

asked  to  state  that  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay  retired 
from  the  curatorship  of  the  Royal  Botinic  Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh,  on  March  31.  His  present  ad- 
dress is  Windsor  House,  Ferry  Eoad,  Edinburgh. 


BOOK  RECEIVED. 
"  Le  Jardin  de  I'Herborste,  Proprietes  et  Culture 
lies  PlantesMedicinales  et  de3  Simp'es."  Far  IF.  Corro- 
von.    Paris  :  0.  Doin,  8,  Place  de  I'Odcon. 

Names  of  plants. — C.  W.  Blovc.—i,  D  pbn? 

poiitica  ;    2,  Osmautlius    ilicifolius  ;    3.    Retiiiospnra 
piyifera  au;"oa  ;   4.  Griselinia  littoralis  ;    5,  Fors>thia 

su&pensa. M^alkins  and   Siwpsnn. — Anemone   ful- 

gens  var.  .Trffica. John  Dimmich. — Prunus  sinens's 

fl.-pl. 1;.  A.  G.— Celsia  arcturus. E.  Cecil.— 1, 

Dendrobiun   Dalhousieanum  ;  2,  D.  c-assiiicdi?.  pcnr  ; 

3,  D.  caiii  if 'rum. II'.  E.  C  — Kbododeudron  Xut- 

talli. H.  Brown  — 3,  Cardamiue  tritolia. liudil. 

— The    namo   of    the    fungus   i'    the    edible    Morel 
(Jloiobella  csouleiita'',  ajpioveJ  bvfone  a?  at  iii<;r<- 

dient  for  stews. G.  Fiilford. — 1,  Limnaiithc"!  Doiig- 

lasi  ;  i,  Arabia  albida  ;  3,  send  in  fruit ;  4,  Auiclauchier 

canadensis  ;  5,  Acer  sp.  ;  G,  Diplaous  glutinosos. 

IK.  T.  Warrington. — Arissema  speciosa. 

The  "Wild  Garden :  or,  the  Naturalisation  and  Natvral 
G>ov]'n>{i  «'  Hnvih'  Exotic  Ptants,  vnth  a  chapter  on  the  Gcrden 
of  Bittifii  Mild  ytoircrr.  Fourth  edition,  uith  wood  cnDraiijiffs 
from  drawings  by  Alfred  Parsons,  » ivisid  and  eniatiid.  Den  y 
8vP,  l\nen  boards  price  12*. 

Special  Kdit  on  on  finest  hond-made  japer,  wm kcd  at  hand 
press,  and  rind  abound  in  v.i(t.iii.  One  (■uinta  nett.  Through 
all  BooKstUers. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature:  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  ib  Nature." — Shdkesptart. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA    LAWRENCEANA. 

Few  Cattleyas  equal  this  fine  species,  a  distinct 
and  handsome  kind  when  well  done.  To  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  belong  the  credit  of  its  re-in- 
troduction, this  firm  having  imported  it  in 
quantity  about  188-1,  though  it  was  previously 
known.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of 
British  Guiana,  and  was  named  in  honour  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The  plants  attain  a 
height  of  about  15  inches,  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  foliage  are  usually  of  a  reddish 
bronzy  tint.  The  sheaths  are  formed  in  autumn 
and  the  spikes  proceed  from  them  in  early 
spring,  each  carrying  from  three  to  six  large 
flowers,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant. 
These  vary  somewhat  in  colour,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  usually  of  some  shade  of  rosy 
purple,  the  lip  similar  in  ground  colour,  with  a 
dark  suffusion  in  front  and  a  white  throat.  In 
order  to  grow  C.  Lawrenceana  successfully  a 
high,  moist  temperature  is  required,  and  the 
plants  like  abundance  of  sunlight.  Grown  close 
up  to  the  roof  in  a  light  position  in  the  East 
India  house,  the  plants  fairly  revel  in  the  brisk 
atmosphere,  and  produce  fine  healthy  pseudo- 
bulbs  quite  unattainable  in  the  usual  Cattleya 
house  temperature.  The  roots  are  neither  large 
nor  exceptionally  vigorous,  and  consequently 
the  plants  may  be  kept  in  the  same  pot  or  pai 
for  years  if  a  little  of  the  surface  compost  is  re- 
moved annually  and  fresh,  sweet  material  sub- 
stituted. The  fibrous  part  of  peat  and  an  equal 
proportion  of  Sphagnum  Moss  are  the  most  suit- 
able compost  for  it,  adding  enough  crocks  and 
charcoal  to  keep  the  whole  sweet  and  open. 
The  pots  or  pans  selected  need  not  be  large, 
but  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  as  must  the 
drainage  material.  The  latter  may  occupy  two- 
thirds  of  the  depth,  with  a  layer  of  Moss 
before  placing  the  plant  in  position.  The 
best  time  for  repotting  is  immediately  after 
flowering  ;  if  left  long,  the  young  roots  are  too 
forward  and  it  is  difficult  to  shift  them  without 
injury.  Pick  out  all  the  decayed  material,  but 
disturb  the  plants  as  little  as  possible,  and  set 
them  in  position  so  that  the  base  of  the  last- 
named  bulb  just  rests  on  the  surface  of  the 
compost.  Fill  up  and  press  the  latter  carefully 
and  firmly  with  the  dibber,  afterwards  trimming 
oft'  all  the  ragged  ends  of  peat  and  Moss.  A  few 
growing  points  of  the  latter  should  be  secured 
and  placed  round  the  edge,  as  they  form  a 
capital  index  to  the  state  of  the  compost  as  to 
moisture.  After  repotting  give  only  enough 
water  to  keep  these  points  fresh,  but  as  the 
roots  begin  to  run  in  the  new  compost  a  full 
supply  will  be  needed.  Get  all  the  growth  pos- 
sible into  the  plants  during  the  summer,  so 
that  with  the  waning  sun  in  autumn  it  will  be 
thoroughly  hardened  and  ripened,  avoiding  at  all 
times  wetting  the  sheaths.  In  the  winter  the 
temperature  must  never  go  below  55"^,  and 
usually  the  night  heat  should  range  a  little 
higher.  The  water  supply  will  now  have  to  be 
lessened,  but  never  entirely  withheld,  and  every 
ray  of  sunlight  during  the  dark  wintry  days 
must  be  aS'orded.  Although  it  is  not  wise 
to  repot  before  flowering,  top-dressing  of  the 
plants  that  are  not  to  be  potted  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  any  time  in  early  spring,  as  by 
this  means    every  chance    bit    of    young    root 


emitted  will  at  once  enter  the  new  compost  and 
carry  out  its  portion  o^  the  economy  of  the 
plant.  With  attention  to  these  few  simple  de- 
tails anyone  may  grow  this  superb  Gattleya  well, 
and  the  flowering  return  will  in  all  probability 
amply  compensate  for  the  trouble  taken  in  its 
culture.  H. 

Bletia  Shepherdi.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  genus  and  a  useful  free-flowering  Orchid  of  a 
distinct  shade  of  colour,  a  deep  purple  with  a 
yellowish  white  centre  to  the  lip.  The  blossoms 
are  produced  on  long  branching  spikes  and  last 
a  considerable  time  in  beauty.  They  are  just 
going  ofi',  and  as  soon  as  the  young  growths  seem 
to  be  quite  finished  place  the  plants  out  of 
doors,  shading  for  a  few  days,  but  afterwards 
allowing  them  full  exposure.  The  best  compost 
is  loam,  peat,  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  a  little 
leaf  soil  and  plenty  of  crocks  being  added.  It  is 
a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  was  introduced  in  1823. 

Cypripedium  melanoplithalinum.  —  This 
belongs  to  the  same  set  of  hybrids  as  G.  calo- 
phyllum,  C.  politum  and  others  that  take  their 
parentage  from  C.  venustum  and  C.  barbatum, 
though,  as  no  record  of  this  cross  was  kept,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  for  certain  if  these  were  the  real 
parents  of  any  but  the  plants  first  named.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white,  with  a  few  faint  green  lines 
and  a  purplish  base,  the  petals  brownish  purple 
with  hairy  wart-like  processes  on  the  margins  ; 
the  pouch  is  green  with  a  purplish  suffusion,  and 
overlaid  with  a  network  of  dark  green  lines.  The 
leaves  are  light  green  with  plentiful  dark  green 
markings.  The  plant  should  be  grown  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  East  India  house. — H. 

Cattleya  intermedia. — Although  this  does 
not  produce  such  large  and  showy  blossoms  as  the 
labiata  section  of  the  genus,  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
species  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  select 
collections.  It  belongs  to  the  same  set  of  plants 
as  C.  bicolor  and  C.  guttata,  viz.,  those  with  erect 
stem-Uke  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  a  pair  of  leaves  on 
the  apex,  from  between  which  the  blossom  spikes 
issue.  From  seven  to  nine  flowers  are  often 
produced  on  a  single  spike.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  very  delicate  in  texture,  of  a  soft  rosy 
purple,  the  enfolding  portion  of  the  bp  being 
usually  paler  in  colour,  with  a  deeper  coloured 
fringed  blotch  in  front.  Considerable  variation 
exists  in  the  different  forms,  the  rarest  being 
the  pure  white  ones.  Strong  well-grown  plants 
attain  a  height  of  about  2  feet  and  require  liberal 
treatment.  The  pots  must  be  large  enough  to 
allow  a  fair  margin  of  compost,  and  be  filled  two- 
thirds  of  their  depth  with  clean  crocks.  The 
best  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  equal  pro- 
portions will  be  found  a  suitable  compost,  and  in 
potting  elevate  the  plants  a  little  to  carry  oft' 
superfluous  water  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  Careful  watering  and  due  attention  are  all 
that  are  needed  to  grow  C.  intermedia  well,  and  it 
thrives  in  the  usual  Cattleya  house  temperature. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  an  old  plant  in  culti- 
vation, having  been  introduced  as  far  back  as 
1S24.— H.  R. 

liycaste  Harrisonise. — Although  a  very  old 
kind,  this  merits  far  more  attention  than  it  ob- 
tains at  present.  It  is  a  free-blooming  and  easily 
grown  plant,  not  in  the  least  fastidious  in  its  re- 
quirements, and  the  flowers  last  long  in  full 
beauty,  emitting  a  most  delicious  perfume  all  the 
time.  The  segments  are  thick  and  fleshy  in  tex- 
ture, the  sepals  and  petals  clouded  white  when 
first  open,  afterwards  turning  to  a  desp  golden 
yellow.  The  lip  has  a  lilac-purple  stain  in  front, 
yellowish  below,  and  with  a  somewhat  elongated 
spur.  Equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  fibre,  a  little 
chopped  Sphagnum,  and  plenty  of  crocks  or  char- 
coal make  a  good  compost  for  it,  and  it  should  be 
used  in  a  rough  and  open  condition,  as  the  roots 
are  large  and  easily  injured  if  the  material  is  too 
close.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  as  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  is  needed  all  the 
year  round,  especially  when  growing  freely.  It 
is  best  grown  in  a  shady  position  at  the  cool  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house,  but  will  also  thrive  under 


quite  cool  treatment.  The  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  ample  in  either  case,  or  the  foliage  soon 
becomes  over-run  with  insects.  It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in  1828. 

Goodyera  discolor. — The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  make  up  small  pans  of  this  pretty  Orchid, 
far  more  esteemed  for  its  delightful  velvety  foli- 
age than  for  its  flowers,  though  these  are  pretty 
and  interesting.  The  old  stems  may  be  cut 
through  and  five  or  six  young  shoots  planted  in  a 
6-inch  pan,  which  should  be  placed  under  a  pro- 
pagating light  or  in  any  close  and  moist  position 
for  a  week  or  two  until  the  cuttings  begin  to  root. 
Lumpy  peat,  loam,  and  Sphagnum,  with  a  plenti- 
ful addition  of  charcoal  make  an  ideal  compost, 
and  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  any  warm,  moist 
and  shady  house.  Old  plants  that  have  been  cut 
over  need  not  be  disturbed  at  the  root,  as  they 
will  push  again  strongly,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
second  season  be  well  furnished  with  new  foliage. 
Soft  water  should  always  be  used  for  these  plants, 
and  they  require  a  liberal  supply  at  the  roots 
all  the  year  round.  The  foliage  must  never  be 
wetted,  as  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  this  in  good  condition.  The  colour 
of  the  leaves  is  a  very  deep  glossy  green  on  the 
upper  side,  the  reverse  being  purplish  red.  The 
blossoms  are  white  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  are 
produced  on  erect  scapes  during  winter.  It  is 
the  most  easily  grown  of  all  the  fine-foliaged  Or- 
chids, and  makes  a  nice  companion  to  Fittoniaa 
and  other  dwarf  fine-leaved  plants. — R. 

Cypripedium  Argus.  —  This  beautiful  and 
well-known  kind  is  still  in  flower,  showing  up 
among  all  the  others  on  account  of  the  distinctly 
marked  petals.  These  are  greenish  at  the  base, 
dull  rose  at  the  tips,  and  spotted  heavily  with  a 
deep  blackish  purple.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white 
sufl'used  with  rose  and  striped  with  purple,  the 
pouch  of  a  purple-brown  throughout.  The  foliage 
resembles  that  of  C.  barbatum,  being  prettily 
variegated  with  dark  green  on  a  lighter  ground. 
It  likes  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  and  a  shady 
position,  the  compost  usually  recommended  for 
the  genus  suiting  it  well.  C.  Argus  is  a  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was  introduced  in  1873. 


NOTES  ON  COCHLIODAS. 
This  is  not  a  large  genus,  but,  including,  as  it 
does,  the  several  species  formerly  grouped  under 
Mesospinidium,  it  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance. All  the  known  kinds  are  pseudo-bulbous 
evergreens  and  epiphytal  in  habit,  producing 
their  blossoms  on  loose  spikes  from  the  side  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs.  They  thrive  best  in  a  cool, 
airy  and  very  moist  atmosphere,  such  as  suits 
the  cool  section  of  Odontoglossums,  and  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  baskets  or  suspended  pans.  I 
like  the  last  best  of  all,  as  the  plants  are  kept 
well  up  to  the  light  winter  and  summer,  and 
consequently  have  all  the  best  of  the  air  cur- 
rents at  command.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
roots  like  the  hard  porous  surface  of  the  pans, 
and  the  latter  do  not  hold  too  much  compost. 
They  .should  be  selected  so  that  the  plants  have 
about  1  inch  margin  around  them,  cleaned,  and 
filled  rather  more  than  half  their  depth  with 
crooks,  protecting  the  latter  by  a  layer  of  rough 
Sphagnum  BIoss.  Plenty  of  small  crocks  must 
be  mixed  with  the  compost,  the  other  ingredients 
being  freshly-gathered  Sphagnum  and  peat  fibre 
in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter.  Set  the  plants  so  that  the  bases  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  well  above  the  rims  and 
round  ofi^  the  surface  of  the  compost  neatly, 
bedding  it  firmly  with  the  dibber  first  and  trim- 
ming ofl'  all  ragged  ends  of  peat  and  Moss.  The 
plants  are  rather  erratic  in  their  time  of  grow- 
ing and  flowering,  especially  when  newly  im- 
ported, and  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way,  not  attempting  to  force  them  to  rest 
by  withholding  water,  as  this  only  serves  to 
weaken  them.  The  water  supply  must  be 
ample  at  the  roots  while  the  growth  is  active) 
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and  at  no  time  in  the  year  should  it  be  entirely 
withheld.  If  possible,  anticipate  »  flush  of 
young  roots  from  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  repotting, 
as  this  strengthens  I  he  plants  materially  by  giv- 
ing them  a  tirm  liold  on  the  new  compost. 
Large  specimens  of  these  Orchids  are  unfortu- 
nately seldom  met  with  on  account  of  the  severe 
manner  in  which  they  are  cut  upby  nurstrymen 
for  purposes  of  stock,  some  of  the  kinds  having 
been  far  from  plentiful  in  recent  years.  In  a  suit- 
able atmosphere  and  under  judicious  treatment, 
these  plants  are  not  much  subject  to  insect  at- 
tacks, but  every  endeavour  must  be  made  to 
keep  off  l)lack  thrips.  This  is  a  troublesome  pest 
if  once  it  takes  a  hold  on  a  cool  house  collec- 
tion, and  unless  the  first  attack  is  vigorous 
and  followed  up  until  a  complete  riddance  is 
made,  it  will  soon  get  the  upper  hand.  Tobacco 
is  a  capital  remedy,  used  in  the  form  of  powder 
about  the  plants,  or,  better  still,  the  juice  diluted 
for  sponging.  A  little  sulphur  is  ako  useful 
as  a  deterrent. 

C.  Jv'oEZLiANA  is  the  most  recently  introduced 
kind,  a  native  of  Peru.  It  is  a  small  grow  ing  spe- 
cies with  the  habit  of  an  Odontoglossum,  the 
pseudo- bulbs  egg-shaped  aud  light  green,  themany- 
flowered  scapes  appearing  in  spring  from  the  sides 
of  the  latter.  The  flowers  are  bright  scarlet  on 
the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  deeper  in  colour  with 
a  yellow  centre,  the  column  violet-purple.  It  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shutlleworth 
and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

C.  R0SE.-V  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  kind,  flower- 
ing during  winter  and  early  spring.  It  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  bearing  long  loose  spikes  of  rosy-red 
flowers  with  a  prettily  marked  column  and  crest. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  are  deep  shining 
green,  and  it  is  often  erroneously  called  OJonto- 
glossum  roseum. 

C.  ?.\>;<:ri>K.i  is  an  autumn-bloomirg  kind,  a 
native  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  similar  in  habit  to 
the  last-named,  and  producing  arching  racemes  of 
rosy  flowers  of  a  thick  and  rather  fleshy  texture. 
Strong  healthy  plants  produce  spikes  wiih  a  dozen 
or  more  flowers  that  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 
C.  vrLc.iMiA  produces  long  erect  spikes  of  large 
flowers  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  These, 
too,  last  well  in  good  condition,  and  are  a  deep 
shining  rose  in  co;our,  the  lip  being  lighter  than  the 
rest  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  Ecuador,  the 
variety  grandiflora  having  longer  spikes  and  larger 
flowers  than  the  typical  form.  R. 


Books. 


THE  BAMBOO  GAEDEN.* 
The  author  of  "  The  Bamboo  Garden  "  begins 
in  a  manner  not  unusual  with  modern  authors 
by  stilting  that  the  book  has  no  fcientific 
pretension,  but  we  think  the  book  fall 
of  science  (using  the  word  in  its  proper 
sense)  and  evidence  of  observation  and  good 
cultivation  of  plants  and  spirited  collecting  of 
tliem.  There  is  less  need  to  speak  of  its 
eliaracier  from  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
matter  has  been  discussed  by  .Mr.  Mitfoid 
quite  recently  in  The  Garden.  There  is  an 
article  on  garden  design,  which  is  charmingly 
written. 

"  What  I  am  chiefly  concerned  to  criticise  are 
the  acres  of  paving  stones  surrounded  by  balus- 
trades, and  bespattered  by  jets  of  greater  or  lesser 
size,  which  were  dear  to  the  French  architects. 
In  these  stones  there  is  no  beauty  and  but  one 
serinon— '  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher, 
vanity  of  vanities  ;  all  is  vanity.'  Versailles  is  a 
wreck,  and  the  rays  of  the  Ro"i  Soleil  are  extin 
guished  for  ever. 


*  "The    Bamboo   Garden."     By   A.    B.    Freeman 
Mitfurd.     Jtacmilla'.!  and  Co. 


"In  these  heavy  masses  of  masonry  there  is  only 
dignity  for  those  who  admire  that  which  is  costly. 
The  poetry  of  gardening  lies  in  another  direction. 
Who  can  conceive  a  Dryad  making  her  home  in 
an  Orange  tree  incased  in  a  green  wooden  tub  V 
What  njraph  who  respects  herself  would  bathe 
her  dainty  limbs  among  the  glorified  scjuirts  of 
Sydenham?  Another  test:  Could  a  painter  paint 
these  formal  gardens  of  ashlar  ?  Could  a  poet 
find  inspiration  in  them  ?  Would  Saint  Bernard 
say  of  them  what  he  said  of  the  woodland, '  Aliquid 
amplius  invenias  in  sylvis  quam  in  libris'  ? 

"I  know  a  garden  to  the  west  of  London  where 
there  is  a  really  fine  collection  of  plants,  especially 
of  herbaceous  plants.  They  are  grown  with  loving 
care  ;  they  are  all  planted  in  soil  scientifically 
prepared  to  suit  their  several  natures,  and  scrupu- 
lously labelled,  so  that  every  plant  stands  out 
with  its  rank  and  titles  ostentatiously  set  forth  in 
English  and  in  Latin.  No  new  rarity  ia  announced 
in  the  nurserymen's  catalogues  but  what  it  at 
once  finds  its  way  into  those  all-absorbing  borders, 
of  which  there  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
yards.  All  the  treasures  of  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  seem  to  be  gathered  together  there  ;  but 
none  is  allowed  to  gladden  the  eye  by  showing  off' 
its  true  beauty.  Background  there  is  none  :  and  if 
there  be  six  or  sixty,  or  any  number  of  one  species, 
they  are  all  dotted  about  singly,  separated  from 
their  fellows,  and  compelled  to  consort  with  any 
uncongenial  stranger  that  chance  or  the  gardener's 
trowel  may  have  established  by  their  side.  In 
winter,  when  the  leaves  have  died  down,  the 
labels  in  the  long  dreary  borders  look  like  a 
procession  of  Lilliputian  tombstones  —  a  very 
necropolis  of  plants.  Here  are  love,  money, 
and  labour  lavishly  expended,  and  all  lost  for 
want  of  a  little  attention  to  that  teaching 
which  Nature  so  unmistakably  gives  us.  If  a 
man  is  making  a  pleasaunce  for  himself,  then, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  beauty  is  the  first  object,  and 
this  in  any  garden  may  best  be  obtained  by  having 
a  few  varieties  liberally  displayed  in  such  a  frame- 
work of  other  plants  as  will  set  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  a  botanical  collection  be  the 
aim  in  view  that  is  another  matter  ;  but  then  the 
plants  should  be  set  out  according  to  families  and 
m  purely  scientific  array.  That  is  a  great  and 
a  laudable  object.  But  to  turn  wbat  should  be  a 
garden  of  delight  into  a  mere  living  illustration  of 
the  advertising  lists— to  look  upon  rarity  and  crack- 
jaw  names  as  the  highest  goal  of  the  gardener's 
ambition,  that  is  a  view  with  which  I  for  one  have 
no  sympathy." 

"As  in  all  aits,  so  in  gardening,  there  is  a  school 
which  prides  itself  upon  having  purer  methods 
than  these  which  are  followed  by  the  general.  To 
these  purists  it  is  a  sin  that  we  should  introduce 
foreign  trees  into  our  pleasaunces.  '  England  lor 
the  English  '  is  their  motto,  and  they  resent  the 
intrusion  of  any  foreigner  among  their  Elms,  and 
Oaks,  and  Ashes,  and  Chestnuts.  But  then  they 
should  be  consistent.  It  suits  them  to  forget  that 
those  very  Elms  and  Chestnuts  which  they  look 
upon  as  the  legitimate  ornament  and  pride  of 
their  landscape  are  themselves  aliens,  the  one  an 
Italian,  the  other  an  Asiatic.  '  Time,'  say  the 
objectors,  '  has  washed  them  from  the  stain  of 
birth  and  given  them  the  rights  of  citizenship;' 
time  will  perform  the  same  kindly  oflice  for  many 
another  beautiful  plant.  Sadly,  indeed,  would 
our  plantations  be  shorn  of  their  glories  if  all 
evergreens  save  those  which  are  indigenous 
were  to  be  banished  from  them,  and  we 
were  restricted  to  the  natives  which  you  may 
count  on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands.  No  ! 
our  gardens,  like  our  race  and  our  language, 
owe  their  merits  to  the  continual  infusion  of  new- 
blood.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  though  race  and 
language  were  in  far  greater  danger  from  in- 
truders than  our  Flora,  for  every  steamer  that 
reaches  our  ports  discharges  a  load  of  indigent 
aliens,  whdc  even  in  the  days  when  Dryden 
was  king  over  the  wits  of  the  coffee  houses,  he 
complained  that  'if  so  many  foreign  words  aro 
poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
designed  cot  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
them.'  " 


"Then  there  was  a  moment  when  the  folly  of 
fashion  spent  itself  in  the  construction  of  abom- 
inations in  theshajieof  grottos — probably  inspired 
by  the  grand  tour  and  the  study  of  Virgil ;  when 
every  man,  who  had  completed  his  education  by  a 
journey  in  Italy,  or  if  he  could  not  attord  that  ex- 
pensive luxury,  by  reading  a  friend's  letters  from 
Naples  or  Syracuse,  must  needs  contrive  in  his 
garden  a  den,  the  walls  of  which  be  lined  with 
shiny  peebles,  shells,  bits  of  glass,  and  every  in- 
congruous rubbish  that  he  could  gather  together. 
Among  the  most  famous  of  these  were  Pope's 
grotto  at  Twickenham,  '  composed  of  marble, 
spars,  gems,  ores,  and  minerals,'  and  that  of  the 
Uuke  of  Newcastle  at  Oatlands  Park,  which  was 
afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Dr. 
Johnson's  account  of  the  former  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Potts  is  too  good  cot  to  be  transcribed  : — 

Here  he  p'antcd  the  Vines  and  the  quincunx  which 
his  verses  menlioii ;  and  being  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  subterraneous  jassage  to  a  garden  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned  it  with  fossil  bodies, 
and  diguiHed  it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto, — a  place  of 
silence  and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  tiierds  andhimself  that  cares  andpafsioES 
could  be  excluded.  A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or 
pleasure  of  an  Englishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need 
to  soiicit  than  exclude  tie  son;  but  Pope's  excava- 
tion was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden,  and  as 
some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defects,  he  extracted 
an  ornament  from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity  p'O- 
duced  a  grotto  where  necessity  enforced  a  passage." 

"  After  all,  therefore,  there  was  some  excuse  for 
Pope's  folly,  but  what  can  be  said  for  that  cf  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  over  which  the  County  histoiy 
gloats  with  honest  pride? — 

The  pleasure  gr^ucds  are  fceautifully  laid  out ;  ard 
a  delightful  walK  through  the  shrabbcry  leads  to  a 
romantic  grotto,  which  was  constructed  at  a  gieat 
expen  e  for  the  Duke  cf  Newcastle  by  three  peisots 
(a  father  and  his  two  sons),  who  are  reported  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  work  several  years.  It  consicts 
of  four  or  live  apartments,  the  sides  and  roofs  of  which 
are  encrusted  wjth  satin  spar,  sparkling  ores,  shel's, 
crystals,  and  stalactites;  soire  of  the  qaaitz-crystals 
are  unusually  large  and  line.  There  is  also  a  bath- 
room, in  which  is  a  beautifol  (marble)  C'py  of  the 
Venus  di  Medci.  as  though  going  to  bathe.  The  rods 
forming  the  exterior  are  built  up  with  a  whitisb- 
cclcurei  perforated  store,  a  kind  of  tufa.  In  the 
upper  chamber  the  late  Duchess  of  York  passed  much 
of  her  time  when  tke  Dnke  was  in  Flanders  daring  the 
revolutionary  war  with  France. 

"  Like  a  cavernous  Madame  Malbrook  '.  Grottos 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  now  ;  as  Dr.  Johnson 
pointed  out,  they  did  not  suit  the  climate  ;  and 
then  they  were  so  manifestly  incomplete :  What 
is  a  spelunca  without  a  great  clumsy  Polyphemus 
ogling  hie  Galatea  with  his  one  saucer-eye  ?' 

The  author  apologises  to  those  "  purists  " 
who  think  we  should  not  have  such  things 
as  Bamboos  in  pleasure  grounds,  but  the^e 
would  object  on  the  same  ground  to  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Larch  or  the  Lily,  and 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  things  that  come 
to  us  from  other  lands,  some  of  them  with 
climates  colder  than  our  own.  For  the 
"  purist  "  to  object  to  half-hardy  exotic  trees 
like  "Wellingtonia  in  woods  or  by  drives  would 
be  moie  reasonable,  or  to  the  numerous  tender 
and  poor  trees  which  are  not  at  home  in 
our  country  would  also  be  intelligible.  But 
such  Bamboos  as  the  Metake  and  others 
which  are  hardier  than  our  own  Furze  and 
Broom  are  not  in  want  of  any  apology,  but 
are  in  tact  very  important  additions  to  our 
garden  flora.  For  aid  in  their  introduction 
and  much  good  cultivation  of  them  in  his  own 
beautiful  garden,  as  well  as  for  this  elegant 
book  embodying  all  that  is  known  up  to  the 
present  about  these  graceful  and  precious 
plants,  we  owe  the  author  our  heartiest 
thanks. 
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LUMLEY  CASTLE. 
This  fine  old  castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough, is  near  the  ancient  town  of  Chester-le- 
Street  and  about  midway  between  Durham  and 
Newcastle.  It  is  delightfully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  scenery 
of  a  district  that  has  much  beauty.  In  Durham, 
and  within  a  mile  or  two  of  some  of  the  most 
extensive  coal  pits,  one  can  find  some  grand 
residences,  as,  for  example,  the  Earl  of  Durham's 
noble  castle  and  gardens  at  Lambton,  and 
within  about  three  miles  is  Lumley,  the  subject 
of  our  illustration.  The  engraving  here  given 
shows  the  most  charming  view  of  the  ancient 
castle  looking  across  the  dene.  These  denes  are 
frequent  and  always  beautiful  features  both  in 


without  visibly  defining,  the  boundary  between 
garden  and  park  over  which  the  eye  ranges. 
Through  the  valley  winds  the  river  Wear,  with 
the  town  of  Chester-le-Street  and  its  ancient 
church  of  a  thousand  years  prominent  on  the 
rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side. 


Flower  Garden. 


HYBRID  NARCISSI.* 
Notwithstanding  the  great  and  growing  atten- 
tion devoted  to  hybridising  during  the  last  half- 
century,  it  will  need  the  piecemeal  monographs 
of  generations,  and  a  master-mind  for  their  co- 


Lumley  Castle,  Durham.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham, 


Durham  and  Northumberland.  Anyone  travel- 
ling to  Scotland  and  on  the  look-out  for  any 
natural  beauty  by  the  way,  must  have  noticed 
and  been  impressed  with  several  of  these  denes 
that  the  railway  crosses  beyond  Newcastle,  and 
the  salie!it  points  about  them  all  are  much  the 
same.  Two  deep  and  more  or  less  precipitous 
slopes  are  thickly  clothed  with  trees,  and  a 
stream,  or  as  in  some  cases  a  river  of  fair  size, 
courses  through  the  bottom  with  the  trees  down 
to  its  very  edge. 

Lumley  Castle  upon  one  side  looks  out  upon 
such  a  wooded  dene,  and  the  picture  is  a  fine 
one  from  every  point  of  view.  The  castle  is 
square,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner,  and  stands 
in  a  commanding  position.  There  is  no  set 
gardening  about  it,  but  the  other  aspects  not 
shown  are  pretty,  as  on  two  sides  there  is  a 
grass   foreground,    whilst   a  sunk   wall   limits. 


ordination,  to  disentangle  and  reduce  this  vast 
and  complex  study  to  ascertained  law.  Espe- 
cially to  the  worker  among  bulbous  plants  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  must  come  very  slowly.  The 
experiments  and  inferences  of  a  dozen  years 
have  but  made  me  feel  how  much  I  require  the 
outcome  of  at  least  another  dozen  in  order  to 
prepare  a  paper  worthy  to  be  called  instructive. 
Seedling  Narcissi  take  from  four  to  six  years  to 
bloom,  and  usually  two  or  three  more  to  de- 
velop their  mature  character  of  size,  form  and 
colour.  And  they  must  be  flowered  in  hundreds 
at  least,  since  an  abundance  not  only  of  time, 
but  of  material,  is  necessary  for  the  examina- 
tion of  particulars  enough  for  the  establishment 
of  trustworthy  inductions.  A  few  gleanings 
from  this  small  specialist's  work  of  mine  I  can 


*  Read  before  the  Kojal  Horticultural  Society  ty 
Rev.  G.  H.  Englebeart. 


lay  before  you  to-day,  but  the  flowering  of  my 
plants  becomes  fuller  and  fuller  of  interest  and 
enlightenment  spring  by  spring,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  the  present  season,  while  they 
sometimes  corroborate,  quite  as  often  modify 
or  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  past. 

The  hybridist  who  goes  about  his  work 
thoughtfully  has,  I  take  it,  three  chief  objects 
in  view  : — 

(1)  The  improvement  of  existing  varieties. 

(2)  The  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  cross-fertilisation.  He  wid  not  be 
content  with  the  acquirement  of  a  "  rule-of- 
thumb"  art  of  producing  improved  plants,  but  by 
systematising  and  recording  his  methods  will  help 

onwards  the  endeavour  to  reduce 
crops-fertilisation  to  an  orderly  science. 
(3)  The  verification  or  correction, 
under  the  light  of  his  own  experiments, 
of  the  work  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  field  ;  also  the  examination  of  the 
work  of  Nature.  The  raisers  of  cross- 
bred Orchids  have  again  and  again 
reproduced  artificially,  and  thus  as- 
signed with  certainty  to  their  parentage, 
natural  hybrids  whose  origin  was  before 
unknown  or  merely  guessed  at. 

When,  a  good  many  years  ago,  I 
sowed  my  first  Narcissus  seed,  it 
needed  some  boldness  to  aim  at  ex- 
celling the  beautiful  flowers  be- 
queathed to  us  by  former  workers, 
and,  from  the  florist's  point  of  view, 
the  sentiment  pereant  qui  ante  nos 
nnttrafecerunt  was  almost  excusable. 
But  from  the  scientific  side  it  was 
evident  that  much  remained  to  be 
accomplished.  Messrs.  Leeds  and 
Backhouse,  from  whom,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  we  inherit  this 
w-ealth  of  "  Daftbdils,"  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  our  gardens  and 
markets  in  spring,  have  left  a  very 
imperfect  record  of  their  methods 
in  detail.  Leeds,  indeed,  the  raiser 
of  half  these  flowers,  has  given  us 
no  clear  information  to  speak  of,  and 
Bickhouse,  who  raised  the  finest,  in 
the  short  account  contributed  to  the 
Gardemrs'  Chronideoi  June  10,  18G5, 
seems  to  give  a  somewhat  vague  sum- 
mary from  memory  rather  than  to 
draw  from  accurately  kept  notes. 
Thus  he  does  not  specify  the  parent- 
age of  his  remarkable  productions 
"Emperor"  and  "Empress"  more 
particularly  than  to  say  they  were 
the  offspring  of  N.  bicolor,  a  name 
which  itself  denotes  more  than  one 
form,  and  some  other  variety  of  N. 
pseudo-Narcissus.  Indeed,  although 
they  have  been  produced  within  living 
memory,  the  precise  origin  even  of  whole  classes 
or  sections  of  these  "  Weardale  "  and  "Longford 
Bridge"  Narcissi,  e.g.,  of  N.  Barri,  Burbidgei, 
Leedsi,  Nelsoni,  has  been  an  open  question. 
Therefore  I  proposed  to  myself  the  task  of 
attempting  to  "make"  all  these  flowers  over 
again,  in  order  to  determine  with  certainty  their 
origin.  The  gradual  achievement  of  this  under- 
taking has  been,  to  myself  at  least,  extremely 
full  of  interest,  and  successful  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation. I  have  raised,  and  from  time  to  time 
exhibited  together  with  their  parents,  flowers 
not  only  typical  of  every  group  of  these  modern 
hybrids,  but  in  many  cases  actual  reproductions 
and  fac-similes  of  individual  varieties,  e.g.,  of 
N.  incomparabilis  "  Stella  "  and  Leedsi  "  Acis," 
both  from  Backhouse's  collection.  Many  of  my 
seedling  flowers,  if  "  shuffled  wp  '  with  a  hand- 
ful of  Messrs.  Barr's  named  kinds  could  scarcely 
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be  again  dist-nguished  from  them.  A  consider- 
able" representative  gathering  is  here  on  the 
table  before  you. 

In  another  task,  too,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
succeed,  namely,  that  of  carrying  out  more  fully 
a  series  of  experinu-nts  in  hybridisation  partly 
accomplished  and  partly  only  suagested  by  Dean 
Herbert.  One  direction  of  Herbert's  great  and 
versatile  powers  was  to  the  appreciation,  long 
before  it  was  appreciated  elsewhere,  of  the  im- 
portance of,  and  of  the  future  in  store  for,  the 
science  of  cross-fertilisation.  In  passing,  I 
would  say  that  he  has  not  yet  been  accorded 
his  full  rank  as  an  acute  original  thinker  and 
investigator.  He  was  singularly  modern  in  his 
scientific  conceptions  ;  for  instance,  of  the  ex- 
perimental method,  and  in  such  dicta  as  that  a 
species  "appeared  to  him  to  ditlernot  at  all  from 
a  well-marked  local  variety,"  and  that  "arti- 
ficial hybridisation,  far  from  confusing  botanical 
classification,  was  the  surest  test  of  scientific 
division."  His  experiments- -of  which  the 
society  has  the  records,  together  with  his 
original  drawings,  in  its  archives— provided 
most  valuable  material  for  Darwin,  with 
whose  name  his  is  not  unworthy  to  stand. 
Probably  Herbert's  familiarity  with  the  Amaryl- 
lidacese  as  a  special  study  led  him  to 
choose  the  Narcissi  for  his  experiments. 
The  choice  was  happy,  for,  while  they  are  al- 
most all  hardy  and  will,  with  remarkably  few- 
exceptions,  intercross  to  almost  infinite  combi- 
nations, their  range  of  form  and  colour  is  large 
enough  to  supply  well-marked  derivation  and 
modification  in  the  hybrids,  and  yet  much 
simpler  and  easier  to  trace  when  thus  trans- 
mitted than,  e.g.,  in  the  Orchids.  With  an 
acuteness  which  we  can  now  hardly  estimate, 
for  of  such  knowledge 

Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed, 
Herbert  surmised  that  certain  so-called  fjjecies 
of  Narcissus  were  natural    hybrids,  and  esta- 
blished the  fact  in  two  cases,  of  N.  incompara- 
bilis  and  N.  odorus,  by  actual  experiment.     All 
this  ground  traversed  or  indicated  by  Herbert 
I  have  gone  over,  with  the   following  results. 
Nearly  ail  the  crosses  have  been  effected  both 
ways,  i.e.,  by  using  every  flower  employed  both 
as    seed-parent     and    as     pollen-parent.     This  | 
alternation  causes   certain  diflerences  of  form 
and  colour,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned, 
but  are  insufiicient  to  aflect  the  identity  of  the 
resulting  "species"  now  spoken  of  : — 

(1)  N.  p-eudo-NarcisausxN.    poeticus  =  N.   in- 
com  parabilis. 

(•2)  N.    pseudo-Narcissus  x  N.  JonquiUa  =  N. 

odorus.  „    .   ,  J. 

(3)  N.  TazettaxN.  JonquiIla  =  >i.  intermedius. 

(4)  N.  TazettaxN.  poeticu8  =  N.  biflorus. 

(5)  N.  poeticusxN.  moschatus  =  N.  montanus. 

(6)  N.  poeticusxN.  JonquiUa  =  X.  gracilis. 

(7)  N.  bicolorxN.  poeticu8  =  N.  Macleayi. 
All  these  I  have  raised  not  only  once,  but  in 

successive  generations  for  greater  surety. 
Occasionally  my  crosses  have  produced  not 
only  types,  but  very  counterparts  of  these  wild 
or  'ancient  Narcissi.  Thus  from  collected  N. 
muticus  of  the  Pyrenees,  planted  and  seeded  in 
my  garden,  x  N.  poeticus,  I  have  hybrids 
which  diiler  in  no  respect  from  the  wild  N. 
Bernardi,  a  local  Pyrenean  form  of  N.  incom- 
parabilis.  N.  major  x  N.  .JonquiUa  has  re- 
sulted in  a  form  of  X.  odorus  new  to  me  until 
Messrs.  Barr  lately  showed  nie  a  variety  ob- 
tained from  its  wild  habitat  in  (I  understand) 
the  south  of  France,  where,  1  can  have  no 
doubt,  N.  major  and  N.  JonquiUa  must  grow 
together.  As  to  N.  biflorus,  -vhich  has  by 
some  botanists  been  rightly  assigned  to  N. 
Tazetta  x  N.  poeticus,  while  by  others  it  has 


been  considered  of  doubtful  origin,  it  is  curious 
that  Herbert,  in  his  "  Amaryllidaceie,"  sees 
"no  rea.son  to  think  it  a  hybrid  production, 
for  it  does  not  exhibit  appearances  between 
those  of  any  Narci^sean  genera,  or  even  spe- 
cies." It  is  undoubtedly  intermediate  between 
Tazetta  and  poeticus,*  as  is  proved  by  flowers 
here  on  the  table  and  raised  in  my  garden  from 
the  cross.  You  will  observe  that  while  one  of 
my  seedling  varietiiis  closely  resembles  the  or- 
dinary biflorus  of  our  gardens,  others  are  almost 
identical  with  "  Muzart  orientalis,"  "  Bazel- 
man    major"    and    "  Bazelnian   minor,"   three 


Narcissi  commonly  classed  with  the  Tazetta  or 
polyanthus  Narcissus,  but  long  since  suspected 
of  the  hybrid  source  to  which  they  must  now 
be  assigned.     From   the  white  trumpet  Daffo- 
dils (N.  cemuus,  albicans,  &c.)  and  N.   poeti- 
cus I  have  flowered  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
which   practically  reproduce   all   the   forms  of 
N.  Leedsi  now  in  cultivation,  and  among  them 
flowers  not  separable  from  N.  montanus.     1  feel 
sure  that  this  was  named  and  brought  to  our 
gardens  by  some  traveller  who  chanced  upon  it 
in  a  mountainous,   perhaps  Pyrenean,  locality 
where  N.  moschatus  grew  in  juxtaposition  with 
N.  poeticus.     From  N.  p.  ornatus  x  N.  JonquiUa 
I  have  a  plant  which,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
cocity of  this  particular  poeticus,  blooms  earlier 
than  N.  gracilis,  but  in   all  other  respects  so 
closely  resembles  it,  even   in  its  very  distinct 
clove-like  scent,   as  to  fully  satisfy  me  of  its 
origin.     With  regard  to  the  singular  little  Nar- 
cissus N.   Macleayi,  I  must  own  that  none  of 
my  seedlings  are  small   enough  to  claim   com- 
plete identity  with  it.     But  from  a  variety  of 
N.   bicolor  with  cylindrical  corona,   commonly 
imported  from  Holland,  and  N.  poeticus  Ver- 
baneusis,  a  dwarf  mountain  form  from  North 
Italy,  1  have  what  may  be  called  N.  Nelsoni  in 
miniature,  scarcely  "one  size  larger"  than  N. 
Macleayi  and  not  otherwise  differing  from  it. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  seedling  to 
be  much  smaller  than  either  of  its  parents,  and 
N.     Macleayi     may   be    an    example    of  such 
diminution.     Another  wild  hybrid,  not  known 
to   Herbert,  but  of  quite  recent  introduction — 
a  Narcissus  first  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Oporto 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Tait,  and  named  by  him  N.  John- 
stoni — was  thought  to  have  originated  between 
N.  triandrusand  N.  pseudo-Narcissus,  itscharac- 
ters  being  intermediate,  and  both  these  species 
being  indigenous  in   Portugal.      Subsequently 
other  varieties  of  N.  Johnstoni  were  discovered 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr, 
and  are  now  in  cultivation.     Being  unable  to 
obtain  seed  from  N.  Johnstoni,  I  could  not  test 
its    parentage    analytically,   but    from   crosses 
effected    between    trumpet   Daffodils   and    N. 
triandrus  I  have  raised  the  flowers  here  before 
you,  and  others,  which   have  put  the  origin  of 
the  plant  beyond  question.     This  experiment 
has  brought  me  a  double  satisfaction,  for  it  has 
not  only  solved  a  doubt,  but  given  birth  to  a 
new  and   extremely  beautiful  race    of   garden 
Narcissi — pendulous.    Fuchsia-like    flowers    of 
waxen  substance  and  refined  colouring,  which 
varies  from  pure  white  to  delicate  creamy  tones 
of  yellow.     1  will  now  return  to 

The  Gakden  Fokms 
of  modern  production,  and  state  succinctly  the 
results  of  my  inquiry  into  their  origin.     I  have 
proceeded,  whenever  possible,  both  analytically 
and  synthetically,  and  by  this  double  method 


*  Two  days  after  tliis  piiper  was  read  I  received  a 
communication  from  Mr.  I'eter  Barr,  at  that  time  on 
a  botunical  tour,  statini;  that  in  the  neighbouTlirod  of 
Montpellier,  and  again  rear  Qnillan,  he  had  found 
N.  bitiorus  in  abundance  growing  between  wild  N.  poe- 
ticus and  Tazetta..  With  his  letter  came  a  large  s?ries 
of  the  flowers. — G.  H.  E. 


have  often  secured  double  proof.  For  example, 
the  Leed.s  and  Backhouse  seedlings  included 
several  kinds  of  pale  trumpet  Daffodils,  such  as 
cemuus  pulcher,  "  F.  W.  Burbidge,"  and 
others,  jjiesumably  intermediate  between  the 
true  white  Daffodils  and  yellow  sorts.  From 
self-fertiiised  eeed  of  these  pale  trumpets  I 
have  obtained,  sometimes  from  the  same  pod, 
both  pure  white  and  wholly  yellow  flowers,  a 
reversion,  or  breaking-up  into  the  original  ele- 
ments, which  points  clearly  to  this  parentage. 
Again,  by  intercrossing  white  and  yellow  Daffo- 
dils I  have  raised  pale  seedlings  which  exactly 
match  these  Leeds  and  Backhouse  kinds.  The 
two  proofs  together  are  conclusive.  As  already 
stated,  from  N.  muticus  x  N.  poeticus  I  have 
produced  N.  Bemardi.  My  friend  Mr.  WoUey- 
Dod  has  completed  the  evidence  by  sending  me 
a  remarkable  series  of  flowers,  ranging  in  both 
outward  form  and  internal  structure  from 
poeticus  through  Bernardi  to  muticus.  These 
came  from  one  sowing  of  self- fertilised  seed, 
gathered  in  his  garden  from  N.  Bernardi. 

All  the  flowers  grouped  under  the  name  N. 
incomparabilis    are    undoubtedly  intermediate 
between  the  very  variable  N.  pseudo-Narcissus, 
Ajax,   or    trumpet  Daffodil,  and  N.    poeticus. 
N.  Nelsoni  and  Backhousei  really  fall  under  the 
same  heading,  the  only  distinction  being  that 
in   their   case   the   Ajax  parent  is  N.  bicolor. 
Of  this  two  forms  have  long  been  cultivated  in 
Holland  and  England,  the  one,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  having  a  cylindrical  crown  of 
stout  substance,  which  in  cross-fertilisation  ac- 
counts for  the  form  of  flower  seen  in  N.  Nelsoni 
and  N.  Macleayi ;  the  other  has  a  more  expanded, 
funnel-like  crown,  which  has  caused  the  Back- 
housei form  of  N.  incomparabilis.     These  effects 
I  have  observed  in  my  own  seedlings,  but  I  must 
also  say  that  a  variety  of   N.   bicolor  smch  as 
"Emprees"  or  "  Horsfieldi "  crossed  with  N. 
poeticus   will    give    both    Nelsoni   and    Back- 
housei.    The  name  N.  Barn  might  without  dis- 
advantage  be    dropped   and   the    flowers   now 
under  it  merged  in  N.  incomparabili?.     Many 
of  them  differ  from  incomparabilis  but  little  in 
shortness  of  corona,  and  as  to  their  origin  I  find 
they  come  from   the  same  cross  with  it,  and 
cotnmonly  from  the  same  seed-pod.     The  group 
N.   Burbidgei,  however,  is  distinct  both  in  its 
more  decided   reduction  of   corona  and  in  its 
parentage.     I  have  raised  it  in    quantity  and 
variety  from   the   progeny  of  N.    pseudo-Nar- 
cissus and  N.   poeticus  crossed  again  with  the 
latter,  and  believe  that  all  the  N.    Burbidgei 
enumerated  in  Messrs.  Barr's  catalogue  had  that 
origin.       My  seedlings   all   show  a  fixed  limit 
to  the  modification  of  internal  structure  caused 
by  the  first  cross.     If  to  the  eye,  without  dis- 
section, any  N.   incomparabilis-like  flower  has 
evidently  biseriate  stamens,  i.e.,  if  three  of  the 
anthers  are  visibly  set  well  below  the  others,  as 
in  N.  poeticus,  it  is  the  result  of  a  secondary 
cross.     I  have  found  this  simple  test  to  be  quite 
unfailing.     In  the  cross    N.    pseudo-Narcissus 
X  N.  poeticus,  the  latter,  especially  when  made 
the  seed  parent,  occasionally  leaves  the  former 
unchanged  in  colour  and  intact  in  form,  except 
for  a  very  slight  shortening  or  clipping,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  corona.     This,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  the  derivation  of  the  group  N.  Humei.     The 
outcome    of   the  white   trumpet  Datl'odils  and 
N.    poeticus   is   the   class   N.    Leedsi.      These 
parents,  we  know,  were  employed  by  Herbert, 
Leeds  and  Backhouse.     They  also  made  use  of 
N.  montanus,  itself  a  product  of  the  .same  cros", 
in  conjunction  with   white  trumpets  and  with 
N.   poeticus,  thus  obtaining  the  more  drooping 
forms  of  N.  Leedsi,  which  were  once  classed  as 
elegans  and  galanthiflorus.     The  division  N.  tri- 
dymus  has  its  rise  from  N.  pseudc -Narcissus 
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X  N.  Tazetta.  Of  this  I  have  several  examples 
among  my  seedlings,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
raised  and  exhibited  it  in  considerable  va- 
riety. I  have  remarked  that  the  cross 
N.  pseudo-Narcissus  x  N.  poeticus  embraces  a 
large  proportion  of  these  hybrids.  To  it  are  due 
the  sections  N.  incomparabilis,  Barri,  Leedsi, 
Humei,  Nelsoni,  Backhouse!.  This  extension 
is  primarily  owing  to  the  many  degrees  of 
form  and  colour  which  are  presented  by  the 
yellow,  the  bicolor,  and  the  white  Dafibdils  in- 
cluded in  N.  pseudo-Narcissus.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  this  cross  differ  to  a  certain  extent 
according  as  the  Daffodil  and  the  poeticus  were 
respectively  used  as  male  or  as  female  parent. 
The  great  number  of  seedlings  which  I  have 
now  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  enables 
me  to  state  with  confidence  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  male  is  prepotent  in  determining  both  the 
form  and  the  colour  of  the  hybrid.  In  colour  this 
is  most  marked.  The  cross  N.  poeticus  (pollen)  x 
N.  pseudo-Narcissus  (seed)  produces,  in  at  least 
four  cases  out  of  five,  forms  of  N.  incomparabilis 
with  white  perianths,  even  where  the  N.  pseudo- 


where  seedlings  are  grown  in  quantity.  Some 
of  the  phenomena  of  hybridism  in  the  Narcissi 
both  throw  light  ou  their  natural  history  and 
serve  to  break  down  their  artificial  divisions. 
Thus  from  the  pure  white  Daffodils,  not  except- 
ing even  the  Pyrenean  N.  moschatus,  the 
whitest  of  all,  crossed  with  N.  poeticus,  1  have 
raised  not  only  white  N.  incomparabilis,  i.e.,  N. 
Leedsi,  but  also  N.  incomparabilis  yellow  both 
in  corona  and  in  perianth.  Herbert  remarked 
that  the  produce  of  N.  moschatus  was  not 
always  white.  This  must  be  an  instance  of 
atavism,  and  indicates  that  N.  moschatus  is  a 
white  geographical  development,  not  yet  abso- 
lutely fixed,  of  an  older  yellow  Narcissus.  A 
few  other  notes  of  observation  may  be  of  in- 
terest and  some  practical  value  to  the  hybridist. 

Sterilitv  of  Hybrids 

does  not  obtain  in  any  general  way  in  the  Nar- 
cissi. In  my  garden,  on  the  borders  of  Hamp- 
shire and  Wiltshire,  there  are  few  of  the  hybrids 
which  do  not  yield  good  seed.  Many  varieties 
of  N.  incomparabilis,  Leedsi  and  Burbidgei  bear 


An  arrangement  of  white  Poppies  nnd  Grasses.     From  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Torquay. 


Narcissus  is  of  a  strong  self-yellcw.  Out  of  the 
multitude  of  Howers  of  N.  incomparabilis  which 
have  come  to  us  from  the  Leeds  and  Backhouse 
collections,  there  are  but  very  few  with  peri- 
anths of  a  decided  yellow,  as  compared  with 
those  having  white  or  pale  perianths.  The 
reason  I  believe  to  be  this.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  obtain  hybrids  from  N.  poeticus  than  by  its 
pollen,  since  it  is  much  more  quickly  self- 
fertilised  on  opening  than  the  trumpet  Daflb- 
dil.  White-perianthed  flowers,  too,  are  the 
more  attractive,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  Leeds  and  Backhouse  raised  most  of  their 
N.  incomparabilis  from  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  by 
pollen  of  N.  poeticus,  which  order  of  cross- 
fertilisation  has  also  the  greater  tendency  to 
give  the  prized  red  edge  or  sufi'usion  to  the 
corona.  In  its  influence  upon  form  also  the 
prepotence  of  the  pollen-parent  is  sufficiently 
noticeable.  Thus  it  is  my  experience  that  N. 
poeticus  (pollen)  x  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  (seed) 
gives  N.  Barri  rather  than  N.  incomparabilis, 
while  the  reversed  cross  gives  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  longer-crowned  form.  Excep- 
tions are  abundant,  but  the  rule  is  discernible 


a  regular  crop.  Two  consecutive  hot  springs 
have  caused  even  N.  Johnstoni,  hitherto  re- 
puted sterile,  to  form  large  pods,  promising  ripe 
seed.  Herbert,  in  his  colder  Yorkshire  climate, 
found  some  kinds  infertile  in  both  ovules  and 
pollen,  which  are  with  me  abundantly  fertile 
in  both.  So  great  is  the  effect  of  changed  en- 
vironment upon  the  reproductive  power  of 
plants  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  disbelieve  the 
statement,  rejected  by  Herbert,  that  even  the 
notoriously  sterile  N.  odorus  has  been  recorded 
to  ripen  seed  in  Southern  Italy.  Many  Nar- 
cissi bear  seed  tinder  careful  artificial  fertilisa- 
tion which  rarely  seed  otherwise.  In  this  way 
I  have  season  atter  season  obtained  seed  from 
N.  "Empress"  in  some  quantity,  but  ,i  bed  of 
some  two  or  three  htindred  flowers,  left  pur- 
posely untouched  on  one  occasion,  did  notaflbrd 
a  single  seed.  The  variety  of  N.  poeticus  known 
as  N.  p.  verus  of  Linuasus  is  rarely  fruitful  if 
not  fertilised  by  hand,  but  everv  flower  bears 
a  pod  if  touched  with  pollen  of  N.  p.  ornattis 
or  N.  p.  poetatum.  The  microscope  has  been 
of  assistance  to  me  in  this  work.  Noticing  that 
the    fine   incomparabilis    "Sir    Watkin"    was 


seldom  self- fertilised,  and  that  its  pollen  rarely 
fertilised  other  Narcissi,  I  magnified  its  pollen 
and  fotmd  it  very  irregular  and  imperfect. 
Having  thus  learned  that  it  must  be  applied  to 
a  flower  often  and  plentifully  to  ensure  the 
contact  of  some  perfect  grains,  I  have  since 
succeeded  in  raising  many  seedlings  by  this 
pollen,  and  have  found  that  some  other  pollens 
are  similar  and  must  be  employed  in  the  same 
fashion.  My  success  iu  harvesting  seed  from 
Narcissi,  which  appear  to  yield  it  seldom  or 
never  elsewhere,  is  partly  owing  to  my  soil  and 
climate,  but  may  also  be  attributable  to  my 
practice  of  conveying  pollen  to  the  selected 
seed-parents  not  once  only,  but  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  several  days,  and  thus  making 
sure  of  its  application  at  the  moment  when  the 
stigma  is  in  a  receptive  condition.  That  the  cross 
' '  has  taken  "  is  of  ten  evident  by  a  visible  change 
in  the  seed-pod  from  its  normal  shape  and  size, 
so  that  it  is  sometimes  possible  at  the  time  of 
gathering  to  separate  the  cross-fertilised  from 
the  self- fertilised  seed.  Of  late  years  I  have 
been  careful  to  obtain  either  pollen  or  the  bull)S 
of  my  seed-parents  from  a  distance,  to  ensure 
that  differentiation  which  has  been  proved  so 
beneficial  in  other  plants,  and  can  already  see 
a  resulting  improvement  in  the  character  of  my 
seedlings. 

I  must  not  discourse  of  the  value  of  my  own 
flowers  from  the  florist's  point  of  view,  but  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  point  to  my  hybrids  of 
N.  triandrus,  to  such  flowers  as  my  ''Alba- 
tross "  and  "  Sea-gull,''  which  constitute  a  some- 
what distinct  clas^,  to  my  improved  forms  of  N. 
poeticus,  a  beautiful  race,  which  is  as  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  as  the  trumpet  Daffodils, 
aud  to  my  hybrids  of  double  Narcitsi,  as  an 
argument  that  the  potentialities  of  this  fine 
spring  flower  are,  for  the  painstaking  hybri- 
diaer,  by  no  means  exhausted. 


POPPIES  AS  CUT  FLOWERS. 

Although  there  is,  unfortunately,  some  truth 
iu  the  couplet  of  the  poet  Burns  — 

But  pleasures  are  like  Poppies  spread  ; 
You  seize  the  tluwer — its  bloom  is  slied — 

the   graceful  poise  and  varied  colouring  of  the 
difl'erent  sections  of  the  Poppy  tribe  lend  them- 
selves so  readily  to  artistic  arrangements  in  jars 
and  vases,  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  love 
to  live  with  flowers  around  them,  iu  their  rooms 
as  well  as  iu  their  gardens,  they  must  always 
be    especial   favourites.     It   is    true   that    the 
beauty   of    some,    such    as   Papaver    pilosum, 
is    so     fleeting,    that    in    a     few     hours     the 
frail  petals    flutter    to   the    ground,  and  that 
the    large  fringed   chalices   of    the   subject   of 
the  accompanying  illustration — the  single  white 
Opium  Poppy  (Papaver   somniferum) — do  not 
remain  intact  so  long  as  we  could  wish,  but  it 
is  a  labour  of  love  to  replenish  the  bowl  with 
fresh   flowers  from  the  garden  daily,  or  even 
oftener  if  need  be,  whilst  many  of  the  family, 
if  not   more   beautiful,   are   far   more   lasting. 
AVhat  more   gorgeous  sight  is  there  than  the 
brilliance  of  a  dozen  scariet  flowers  of  the  giant 
Oriental  Poppy  flaming  in  the  summer  sunlight  f 
One  always  pictures  Ruskin  with  this  flower  in 
his  mind's  eye  when  in  his  "Proserpina"  he 
wrote  in  the  chapter  "  On  Poppies  "  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  '"  Wherever  men  are  noble  they 
love    bright   colours,    and,   wherever  they  can 
live  healthily,  bright  colour  is  given  them  in  sky, 
.sea,     flowers    and     living     creatures.'     When 
brought  into  the  house  the  vivid  colouring  of 
these  Poppies  carries  with  it  a  sensation  of  the 
sun's  heat  and  a  suggestion  of   the  glow  and 
glamour  of  the  East.     Iceland  Poppies  (P.  nudi- 
caule)  in  their  three  distinct  colours  (yellow, 
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orange  and  white)  are  as  cut  flowers  very  re- 
fined and  attractive,  as  is  also  the  gracile, 
yellow  Welsh  Poppy  (Mecouopsia  cauibricii), 
with  drooping  head  and  Fern-like  folia^^e. 
There  is  a  double  form  of  Iceland  Poppy  which, 
though  lacking  the  elegance  of  the  single,  is  far 
more"  lasting.  The  popular  annual  "Shirley 
Poppies,"  as  they  are  now  styled,  which  are 
merely  forms  of  the  common  field  Poppy,  witli 
their  tender  shades  of  colour,  are  also  well 
adapted  for  graceful  grouping,  and  look  best 
when  arranged  with  flowering  Grasses.  Papa- 
ver  Danebrog— scarlet  with  white  cross,  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  the  flag  of  Denmark 
(from  which  it  takes  its  name) -is  also  a  hand- 
some Poppy,  and  the  list  would  not  be  complete 
without  mention  being  made  of  the  blue  Hima- 
layan Poppy  (Meconopsis  Wallichi),  which  on 
tall  stems  bears  large  flowers  of  a  delicate  azure  ; 
and  of  the  beautiful  Californian  Poppy  (Rom- 
neya  Coulteri),  whose  delicate  snowy  blossoms, 
each  (1  inches  and  more  in  diameter,  with  their 
semi-transparent  petals  resembling  the  finest 
white  crape,  and  the  splendid  bosses  of  their 
golden  centres,  are  without  doubt  among  the 
fairest  of  garden  flowers,  whilst  they  also  possess 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  delicately  fra- 
grant. The  two  latter,  although  very  lovely 
as  cut  flowers,  do  not  succeed  in  the  majority 
of  gardens,  their  cultural  necessities  requiring 
special  attention,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  all  gardeners  to  afford. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Poppies  all  evidence 
of  laboured,  conventional  design  should  be 
avoided,  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  being  to 
retain  the  natural  expression  characteristic  of 
the  growing  flowers,  only  such  accessories  in  the 
way  of  grasses  or  foliage  being  used  as  may 
serve  to  heighten  the  unstudied  effect  of  the 
picture.  S.  W.  F. 


as  "E.  J."  suggests  (p.  246),  if  corms  of  the 
Gladiolus  are  planted  9  inches  deep  or  covered 
with  a  mulch  they  would  pull  through  in  most 
instances,  but  unless  this  is  done,  failure  will 
probably  ensue  in  heavy  soils  should  the  winter 
prove  severe. ~S.  W.  F.,  ^'orqvaij. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  at  the  present  time 
(April  14)  I  have  in  bloom  in  a  sheltered  border 
facing  west.  The  plants  are  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  I  do  not  give  it  the  least  protection. 
Evidently  the  plants  enjoy  the  warmth  from  the 
bricks,  as  those  close  to  them  are  the  forwardest. 
This  plant  may  be  had  in  bloom  over  a  long  period 
if  grown  in  several  difi'erent  positions.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  prove  most  satisfactory  if 
grown  on  a  north  aspect,  as  in  this  position  it 
would  not  come  into  bloom  early  enough  for  the 
young  flower-stems  to  be  destroyed  by  late  spring 
'frost.  I  obtained  my  present  stock  of  plants  from 
seed  sown  four  years  ago.  This  plant  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  soil,  growing  freely  in  almost  any 
kind,  although  I  find  it  blooms  most  freely  in  a 
sandy  loam.  I  know  of  no  hardy  plant  more  use- 
ful for  cutting.  The  flowers  are  very  durable  in  a 
cut  state,  and  the  stems,  often  2  feet  long,  make 
them  valuable  for  placing  in  tall  glasses.  Nothing 
is  more  elegant  for  dinner-table  work  than  cut 
sprays  of  this  Heuchera.— J.  C,  Dorset. 


Narcipsus  bieolor  Ellen  ■Willmott.— The 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  exhibited  a  flower  of  this 
grand  Daff'odil  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  R.H..S., 
when  it  was  much  admired.  It  is  indeed  a 
spkndid  flower,  well  proportioned,  and  of  grand 
substance.  In  the  bold,  stiff  perianth  segments 
it  appears  possessed  of  characters  intermediate 
between  Grandee  and  Empress,  while  its  noble 
trumpet  has  something  of  the  size  of  Emperor 
with  the  colour  of  Horsfieldi,  but  widely  pro- 
portioned from  the  ovary  throughout  its  entire 
length  and  a  broad  expanding  brim.  This  mag- 
nificent Daftodil  at  Birmingham  last  year  received 
the  premier  award  as  the  best  seedling  Daflbdil,  a 
place  of  honour  it  richly  deserved.  Happily, 
Ellen  Willmott  belongs  to  a  noble  race,  the  fore- 
runners of  which  are  renowned  for  great  constitu- 
tional vigour  and  freedom  of  flowering.  From 
tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  rim  this  fine  flower 
must  have  been  well-nigh  4  inches  across. 

Is  the   Gladiolus  hardy?— That  Gladiolus 
Drenchleyensis  is  not  hardy  in  this  soil  was  proved 
to  me  by  the  winter  of   1805-06,  when   the  whole 
of  my  corms,  planted  5  inches  deep,  succumbed. 
The  preceding  winter  they  passed   through  un- 
scathed.    Gladiolus  Lemoinei,  however,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances,  came  through  the  prolonged 
frost  of  last   year  unharmed,  as  did  G.  ColviUei 
alba  The    I'.ririe.     During  the  past  winter,  how- 
ever, clumps   of   The   Bride   have   dwindled  sur- 
prisingly   in    many    cases,    although,    strangely 
enough,    one   clump    seems   stronger   than   ever. 
These  clumps  were  planted  four  years  ago,  and 
have  as  yet  bloomed  well  every  summer.     They 
are  in  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  the 
south-west.     When  I  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dart,  where  the  soil  was  light  and  shaly, 
corms  of  all  sections  of  Gladiolus  could  bo  left  out 
during  the  winter  with  impunity.  In  that  locality 
I  grew  Freesias  in  unheated  frames  and  flowered 
them  successfully  for  some  time,  and  also  did  very 
fairly  well  with  FreCfias,  Ixias,  and  Sparaxis  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  in  the  open.     Doubtless, 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  DAFFODILS  AT 
DITTON. 

Ik  among  the  numerous  readers  of  The  G.\rden 
there  be  any  who  have  yet  failed  to  realise  the 
great  wealth   of  beauty  that  exists  among  these 
exceedingly  varied  flowers  of  spring,  they  cannot 
do  better  than  proceed  at  once   to  Long  Ditton 
to   see   the  waving  masses   of   Dafl'odils   now    in 
bloom.     To  the  best  old  and  popular  kinds  that 
may  be  seen   in  their  thousands  are  being  added 
year  by  year  new  and  choice  kinds  in   consider- 
able variety  that  seem  to  leave  many  of  the  older 
sorts  far  away  in  the  rear.     Indeed,  in  their  infi- 
nite variety  they  are  well-nigh  bewildering.     The 
entire  collection  of   Dafl'odils   at  Ditton    covers 
something  like  20  acres,  and  to  see  them  over  this 
area  would  occupy  no   little  time.       It   was   by 
a  happy  thought,  therefore  saving  much  valuable 
time  for  himself  as  well  as  the  great  stream  of 
visitors  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  Mr.  Barr 
planted   a  collection    together  where   in   a   com- 
parative short  time  the  great  bulk  of  the  varieties 
can    be   seen  side    by    side.     One   other   feature 
gained  by  this  collection  is  that  these  being  more 
or  less  permanent,  reveal  in  truer  character  many 
of  the  finer  sorts  of  these  flowers,  and  visitors  are 
thereby   enabled    to  realise  them   at  their   true 
worth.     For  example,  such  fine  robust  kinds  as 
Empress,   Emperor,  Horsfieldi,  maximus,  Golden 
.Spur,  and  others  are  bearing  their  huge  blossoms 
some   two,  three,  and   even   four   from    a    bulb, 
which  at  once  displays  to  advantage  these  grand 
forms  when   they  are  established  in  the  garden, 
and  in  this  way  they   constitute    a  good  object 
lesson,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  worth  even  to 
those  who  have  given  them  some   attention  in 
cultural  details.     Side    by  side  do  we  see    the 
weak  and  the  strong,  and  while  the  earliest  are 
passing  away  and  the  midseason  kinds  in  full  bloom, 
the  late  varieties  are  as  yet  only  half  grown.     So 
that  here  again   comes  a  welcome  and  valuable 
hint   to   those  making   selections   and   requiring 
a     long     uninterrupted     succession    of      flowers. 
The  collection  at  Ditton  is  a  marvellous  one,  so 
much    so,  that   I   endeavoured   during   a   recent 
visit    to   notify    the    more    modern    kinds    such 
as   are   not   yet   generally   known.      But   I   can- 
not refrain    making    mention    of    some    sixty   or 
seventy  beds  of    Barri  conspicuus,  a  variety  of 
which  there  must    have   been  many  thousands  of 
bulbs  in  the  finest  possible  condition.     This  is  a 
grand  doer  and  a  free  bloomer,  and  as  an  excel- 
lent kind  either  for  decoration  or  market  work 
will  not  easily  be  surpassed.     Had  all  these  beds 
been  put  together  there  must  have  been  consider- 
ably more  than  an  acre  of  this  one  kind,  and  when 
1  add  that  the  majority  of  the  bulbs  were  pro- 


ducing two  flowers  each  some  idea  may  be 
gathered  of  the  vastness  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  variety  was  in  full  bloom,  and  the  waving 
masses  of  yellow-orange  centred  blooms  grand  in 
the  extreme.  Very  charming,  too,  was  the 
Spanish  kind  known  as  Queen  of  Spain,  some 
three  beds  of  which  were  a  sheet  of  bloom  near 
one  of  the  entrances.  This  is  an  excellent  kind 
for  planting  in  the  grass  and  one  that  gives  little 
trouble. 

Prominent  among  the  newest  kinds  Weardalo 
Perfection  is  perhaps  unique  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  at  once  the  largest  and  grandest  of  all  the 
bieolor  DiS'odils,  and  may  best  be  described  as  a 
gigantic  Empress.  The  flower  is  of  grand  size, 
and  of  splendid  form  and  has  received  the  highest 
honours  that  can  be  secured.  Monarch  is  another 
novelty,  and  it  is  certainly  well  named,  it  comes 
in  the  way  of  Emperor,  though  much  larger  and 
infinitely  superior  in  form.  Close  by  was  the 
Glory  of  Leyden,  a  very  large  flower  possessed  of 
a  wonderfully  bold  giant  trumpet  and  somewhat 
earlier  to  bloom.  Nelsoni  aurantius,  while  not  of 
the  giant  race,  is  one  of  these  exquisite  flowers 
that  everywhere  makes  its  presence  felt,  the 
perianth  white  and  the  cup  suffused  with  orange 
scarlet.  Then  came  Gloria  Mundi,  a  fine  and  dis- 
tinct incomparabilis  with  yellow  segments  and 
broad  expanding  cup  of  orange-scarlet :  this  is  a  fine 
form  indeed  and  has  a  capital  constitution.  Snow- 
flake  is  one  of  the  trumpet  kinds,  very  beautiful 
and  chaste,  and  will  find  many  admirers.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  is  a  fine  yellow  Ajax,  splendid  in  form 
with  the  rich  golden  shade  of  Santa  Maria.  In 
Golden  Prince  we  have  a  grand  flower  that  is 
virtually  a  glorified  maximus,  the  colour  sur- 
passingly rich  and  effective.  It  is  in  such  cases 
scarcely  possible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  full  rich  tone  that  many  kinds  possess,  for  a 
similar  tone  again  prevails  in  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
which,  while  possessing  the  colour  of  maximus 
is  much  increased  in  size,  its  great  trumpet 
broadly  expanding  and  reflexed  at  the  brim. 
These  are  among  the  finest  of  the  large  trumpet 
kinds.  P.  R.  Barr,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Harrison 
Weir,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  one  of  the  vaoit  exquisite  white 
Daffodils  extant,  very  chaste,  and  beautifully  re- 
fined, must  be  noticed  in  passing.  Then  among 
the 

Peerless  Daffodils, 

Maurice  Vilmorin  and  Flora  Wilson  are  very  fine. 
The  latter  with  singularly  pure  white  perianth  and 
scarlet  edged  cup  is  lovely  in   the  extreme  ;    and 
for  purity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deciied  rim 
of  scarlet  on  the  other  is  sure  to  command  atten- 
tion at  a   glance.     In   Leedsi   MM.   de  Graaff,  a 
somewhat    new   shade   of    salmon  orange    is   im- 
parted to  the  widely  expanded  cup,  making  it  a 
very   distinct    variety.      Katherine    Spurred  is  a 
very  pleasing  member  in  this  group,  being  almost 
uniformly  cream  in  segments  and  crown,  though 
most  charming  in  its  large  flowers  and  exceptional 
tone.      Gem   is   another  of  the  newer  race  well 
worth   its  distinctive  title.      Duchess  of  West- 
minster is  very  chaste  and  handsome,  the  large 
white  perianth  and  long  canary  cup  make  up  a 
most   delightful    flower    for    decoration :    indeed, 
these  light  elegant  forms  are  indescribably  beauti- 
ful for  vase  decoration,  and  being  all  produced  on 
very  long  stems  seem  specially  fitted   for  orna- 
mentation ol  this  kind.     Beatrice,  a  better  known 
variety,  is  another  in  this  set  that  is  very  beautiful. 
Princess  of  Wales  (another  of  this  Leedsi  group) 
cannot  be  passed  by,  for  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
gems  and  a  most   exquisite    flower,   the    large, 
spreading  cup  elegantly  frilled.     Other  varieties 
of  Leedsi  are  Hon.  Mrs.   Barton,  Grand  Duchess 
and  elegans,  very  charming  and  distinct.    Another 
section  as  yet  not  noticed  is  Burbidgei,  which  also 
contains  some  very  beautiful  forms.      Foremost 
perhaps  among  them  is  Falstaff,  with  the  purest 
snow-white  perianth  and  dainty  frilled  cup  beau- 
tifully  margined  with   light   orange.     Mr.    Barr 
thinks  very  highly  of  this  as  a  market  flower  by 
reason  of  its  exceeding  purity,  and  should  it  prove 
equal  in  other  respects — viz.,  of  constitution  and 
rapid   increase — it  bids    fair  to  rival    the    now 
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popular  poeticua  ornatus.  Falstaff  has  certainly 
some  fine  j^olnts  of  merit  and  apparently  possesses 
considerable  vigour,  while  its  pose  displays  its 
fine  qualities  to  advantage.  Beatrice  Haseltine 
has  a  creamy  perianth,  the  cup  edged  orange- 
scarlet.  Crown  Princess  has  pure  white  seg- 
ments, cup  canary  and  bordered  rich  orange. 
St.  John's  Beauty  is  a  remarkable  flower  with 
large  channelled  sulphur  perianth,  and  a  cup 
beautifully  frilled  and  edged  with  bright  orange- 
scarlet.     This  exquisite  kind  is  as  yet  scarce. 

There  are  also  many  charming  kinds  among  the 
Nonsuch  Daffodils,  especially  those  with  highly- 
stained  cups,  as  in  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Gwyther, 
Titan,  Gloria  Mundi  and  the  like.  In  the  last- 
named  we  have  a  very  fine  bold  flower,  almost  as 
large  as  Sir  Watkin  in  point  of  size,  and  a  cup 
heavily  and  deeply  stained  with  orange-scarlet ; 
a  bed  of  this  is  very  striking  and  effective. 
Happily,  too,  it  is  a  strong  grower,  so  that  it  is 
more  than  likely  it  will  prove  itself  worthy  of  the 
first-class  certificate  which  has  been  awarded  it. 
This  fine  yellow  incomparabilis  is  on  a  par  with 
Sir  Watkin  almost  for  its  great  vigour,  and  the 
fine  bold  stems  carry  the  conspicuous  heads  of 
bloom  fully  18  inches  high  in  the  first  year  of 
planting.  Queen  Sophia  is  also  very  fine  and 
distinct,  and  has  received  a  first-class  certificate, 
while  Beauty  is  another  flower  of  large  size,  and 
handsome  withal.  N.  odorus  heminalis,  though 
rarely  seen  true,  was  represented  by  several  masses 
— a  sheet  of  rich  gold  and  beautifully  fragrant.  It 
is  a  dwarf  compact  grower,  of  a  richer  gold  than 
N.  o.  rugulosus,  and  as  freely  flowered  and  pro- 
fuse as  any  of  its  tribe.  Then,  among  the  small- 
growing  dainty  species  the  Corbularias  were  in 
plenty,  and  the  pretty  little  rush-leaved  Daffodil, 
N.  juncifolius,  while  the  supposed  semi-aquatic 
N.  cyclamineus  seemed  at  home  and  flowering 
beautifully  everywhere.  Triandrus  albus  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  and  very  charming  in  a  group, 
the  pure  white  perianth  and  cup  being  very 
chaste,  these  becoming  even  more  beautiful  when 
cut  and  placed  in  water  in  a  cool  room. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
distinct  in  this  collection,  but  they  are  as  but  a 
unit  in  the  great  waving  sea  of  Daffodils  that 
meets  one's  gaze  in  these  nurseries.  One  very 
remarkable  feature,  and  one  indicating  the  ex- 
ceeding great  care  that  must  prevail  in  such  an 
establishment,  was  the  fact  that  all  the  varieties 
were  true  to  name,  and  not  a  "rogue"  could  be 
seen  in  the  vast  army  of  bulbs.  E.  J. 


THE    HARDINESS    OF   GLADIOLI. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  reading  an  article 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  March  21  signed 
"  A.  W, ,"  as  it  touches  upon  a  subject  on  which 
my  mind  has  been  much  exercised  of  1  ite,  viz  , 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  Gladiolus  after  it 
has  done  flowering.  As  I  have  grown  it  for 
many  years  and  have  had  to  do  with  it  both  in 
France  and  England,  I  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered to  have  some  claim  to  be  heard.  I  have 
watched  its  gradual  development  under  the 
hands  of  the  hybridiser  until  from  a  spike  where 
only  two  or  three  flowers  were  open  at  one  time 
we  have  obtained  a  race  where  as  many  as 
twenty  flowers  have  opened  simultaneously.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  this  has  been  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  constitution  of  the  plant.  Un- 
questionably this  constitution  varies  greatly  in 
different  varieties.  I  can  recollect  how  in  the 
same  year  there  were  sent  out  two  varieties, 
one  of  which  was  evidently  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution and  consequently  so  difficult  to  keep 
that,  though  it  had  a  tine  flower,  it  has  nearly 
gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  if  it  were  ordered 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  supplying  it. 
The  other,  with  equally  fine  flowers  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour,  has  increased  so  freely,  that  corms 
can  now  be  had  at  a  penny  or  twopence  each. 

All  who  have  grown  the  gandavensis  section 
are  aware  that  there  is  some  mysterious  com- 


plaint which  every  year  causes  considerable  loss 
among  the  bulbs.  For  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
I  have  been  growing  them.  My  sources  of 
supply  have  been  my  own  home-saved  bulbs, 
some  of  the  French  imported  bulbs,  and  some 
of  those  raised  and  grown  by  English  growers, 
and  in  all  cases  I  have  had  losses.  I  have  had, 
for  instance,  as  usual  this  year  some  direct  from 
Fontainebleau,  and  amongst  them  I  found  bulbs 
as  badly  affected  as  any  of  my  own  home-grown 
ones.  1  have  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  with 
regard  to  soil,  date  of  planting,  itc,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  prevent  or  cure  the  com- 
plaint. Can  the  method  of  harvesting  the  bulbs 
have  anything  to  do  with  it?  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  treat  the  Gladiolus  as  I  do 
not  think  we  treat  any  other  plant.  It  makes 
its  growth  in  the  spring  and  flowers  about 
August  and  September,  and  hence  when  the 
time  for  lifting  the  corms  up  out  of  the  way  of 
frost  is  at  hand,  the  stems  are  quite  green.  The 
outside  leaves  may  have  become  discoloured, 
but  the  stem  itself  remains  firm  and  green,  and 
while  in  this  state  we  lift  the  corms,  gradually 
dry  them  oti',  and  put  them  away  for  the  winter. 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  make  these  observa- 
tions before  considering  the  power  of  the  bulbs 
to  resist  frost,  because  I  think  that  if  the  at- 
tempt were  made  of  leaving  them  in  the  ground, 
the  gaps  which  would  unquestionably  be  found 
might  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  frost  when 
really  it  was  due  to  disease,  which  does  not 
always  show  itself  at  the  time  of  lifting,  for  I 
have  taken  up  many  which  appeared  sound, 
but  which  during  the  winter  were  attacked 
by  disease  and  perished.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  section  is  hardy  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  neither  do 
I  think  that  the  Lemoinei  section  is  so. 
Lemoine  himself  never  said  they  were,  but  ad- 
vised that  they  should  have  a  protection  of 
leaves  or  some  other  material,  and  my  own 
opinion  is  that  this  would  equally  preserve  those 
of  the  gandavensis  section.  I  grew  some,  some 
years  ago  in  a  part  of  my  small  garden  which 
was  afterwards  given  up  to  Roses  ;  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  spawn  must  have  been  left 
in  the  ground,  for  many  years  plants  came 
up  and  flowered,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
got  the  beds  clear  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  m  preparing  the  beds  for  Roses  they  must 
have  been  deeply  dug  over,  and  consequently 
the  bulbs  were  buried  sufficiently  deep  to  pro- 
tect them  from  frost,  not  that  a  few  degrees  of 
it  will  kill  the  bulbs  as  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience. I  believe,  with  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents, that  if  you  can  keep  the  corms  8 
inches  below  the  surface  they  might  be  left  in 
the  ground  with  impunity.  During  the  severe 
weather  of  1894-95  1  had  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  Lemoinei  section  in  one  of  my  borders,  but 
I  covered  the  clumps  over  with  about  0  inches 
of  coal-ashes.  This  was  sufficient  protection 
during  that  exceptionally  severe  winter,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  had  I  left  them  without 
that  protection  the  greater  portion  of  them 
would  have  perished,  as  some  did  a  few  years 
before  which  were  left  unprotected. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  system  of  harvest- 
ing the  bulbs  is  both  unnatural  and  troublesome, 
and  if  one  compares  the  weight  of  some  of  them 
when  they  are  first  put  by  for  the  winter  with 
what  they  are  when  about  to  be  replanted  in 
the  spring,  the  difl'erence  would  be  found  to  be 
very  great.  We  are  constantly  enjoined  with 
regard  to  Lilies  not  to  leave  them  long  out  of 
the  ground  before  planting  as  they  lose  power 
and  vigour,  and  surely  the  same  caution  is 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  Gladiolus.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  raisers 
and  growers  for  the  last  half  century  so  1  sup- 


pose the  bulbs  have  greater  powers  cf  endur- 
ance than  we  give  them  credit  for. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  then  that  the  gandaven- 
sis section  at  any  rate  is  not  hardy  in  any  part 
of  these  islands.  My  garden  is  in  the  S.E. 
corner  of  Kent,  which  is  in  climate,  I  suppose, 
somewhat  midway  between  Yorkshire  and 
Cornwall,  having  more  sunshine  and  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  former,  but  owing  to  its 
trend  towards  the  east  not  so  mild  as  the  S.- 
western  part  of  our  island.  My  advice  then 
from  long  experience  is,  if  anyone  wishes  to  test 
the  hardiness  or  otherwise  of  the  Gladiolus,  to 
do  so  at  first  in  a  limited  way  and  to  try  it  with 
bulbs  that  are  naturally  strong  in  constitution 
and  others  that  are  weak,  for  it  is  of  no  use, 
for  instance,  planting  brenchleyensis  and  saying 
how  well  it  does,  for  it  is  of  a  very  hardy  and 
vigorous  constitution,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  even  would  stand  severe  frost  without  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  observed,  that 
if  the  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  the  stock  by  means  of  the 
small  bulbils  or  spawn  which  in  some  sorts 
surround  the  bulbs  in  great  numbers  would  be 
lost.  Delia. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Outdoor  Easter  flowers. — It  is  stated,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  state- 
ment is  correct,  that  in  no  previous  year  has  the 
supply  of  flowers  for  the  Easter  decorations  been 
EO  large.  So  far  as  the  requirements  of  those 
places  that  have  no  opportunity  of  growing  are 
concerned,  the  tons  of  cut  bloom  from  Scilly  and 
the  south  of  France  are  very  welcome,  and  the 
cheap  rate  at  which  they  can  be  purchased  gives 
the  chance  for  elaborate  decoration  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  possible,  but  even  for  these,  and 
especially  in  all  places  where  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  home  cultivation  it  is  certain  that  the 
home  supply  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied 
when  one  considers  that  the  Daffodil  is  beyond  all 
question  the  flower  most  in  recjuest  for  the  Easter 
festival.  Daffodils  in  every  shade  between  white 
and  deep  yellow  were  noted  in  man}'  a  church  in 
their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  I  say 
again  they  might  be  grown  much  more  exten- 
sively in  England  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
argument  is  advanced,  "  but  so  much  ground 
must  be  devoted  to  them."  Not  nearly  so  much 
as  one  may  imagine.  I  have,  for  instance,  for  the 
sake  of  verifying  this,  just  counted  the  number  of 
expanded  blooms  on  a  little  patch  of  Poeticus 
ornatus  9  feet  by  4  feet,  that  is,  representing  a 
space  of  .36  square  feet.  There  are  no  less  than  400 
good  flowers,  all  being  quite  good  enough  for  the 
flower  basket,  and  from  a  couple  of  small  beds  of 
Princepff  I  secured  enough  flowers  to  furnish 
choir  stalls  and  eight  window  sills,  and  that  with 
no  niggardly  hand.  The  bulbs  for  such  a  pur- 
pose should  be  under  cultivation,  that  is  as  op- 
posed to  those  naturalised  in  the  open.  One  does 
not  mind  so  much  cutting  them  from  a  formal 
border,  but  it  is  certainly  not  nice  to  api^ropriate 
them  when  they  are  peeping  out  from  among  the 
grass  or  a  carpet  of  Periwinkle.  With  the  view 
to  prepare  for  another  season,  let  me  once  more 
suggest  that  many  spots  might  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  garden  where  the  bulbs  could  be  planted, 
such  as  borders  devoted  to  bush  Apples  and  Pears, 
young  plantations  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
and  the  like.  Naturally,  they  must  be  planted 
in  such  variety  as  to  hit  the  difference  in  the  sea- 
son of  Easter.  The  most  useful  sorts  this  year 
have  been  Poeticus,  Princeps,  Horsfieldi,  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  cheaper  Daffodils,  and,  owing 
to  its  fine  substance,  a  flower  that  stands  remark- 
ably well  when  cut,  and  a  partially  shaded  batch 
of  Telamonius  plenus.  The  majority  of  the  Star 
section  are  rather  too  flimsy  for  the  work,  unless 
in  those  positions  where  vases  can  be  provided 
for  them.  If  Primroses  cannot  be  obtained 
locally,   a   stock   of   Polyanthus   will   always   be 
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acceptable  at  thia  eeapon  of  the  jear,  and  a 
pplendid  variety  of  colour  is  now  obtainable. 
To  last  the  required  time,  cut  spikes  should 
be  placed  in  water  in  small  vases  nicely  ar- 
ranged with  their  own  foliage  and  rising  from  a 
bed  of  Moss,  or  if  anything  on  a  larger  scale  is  re- 
quired, good  plants  can  be  carefully  lifted  and 
potted  a  few  days  before  they  are  wanted.  They 
will  keep  frpsh  and  full  of  flower  in  a  shady  spot 
if  well  supplied  with  water.  If  Easter  should  be 
late,  any  time,  for  instance,  between  the  middle 
and  end  of  April,  a  batch  of  outdoor  Hyacinths, 
especially  a  good  white  variety,  will  be  very  use- 
ful ;  they  can  be  planted  thickly  together  in  nur- 
sery beds. 

Hardenixi;  off  summer  rL.\NTs. — Where  the 
amount  of  glass  is  very  trifling  and  yet  plants 
have  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  for  the 
flower  garden,  the  stock  is  often  crowded  up 
inside,  and  has  to  be  turned  out  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  No  great  harm  can 
happen  if  there  are  some  frames  to  hand  of  the 
kind  more  than  once  recommended  in  The  Gau- 
DEX,  viz.,  made  with  a  double  board  on  either 
side,  squares  of  4-inch  quartering,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  packed  with  straw,  Fern,  Heather 
or  something  of  the  kind.  No  spring  frost  will 
come  through  this,  and  the  only  danger  likely  to 
be  feared  is  ifrom  the  top.  A  couple  of  thicknesses 
of  mats  or  cloths  is,  however,  sutlieient  to  ward 
ofi'  any  spring  frost — at  least,  in  nineteen  seasons 
ont  of  twenty.  Let  nothing  prevent  the  nightly 
covering,  at  any  rate,  all  through  April,  even 
though  the  glass  at  night  is  decidedly  high,  with 
perhaps  a  warm  rain  falling.  A  sudden  change  in 
the  wind  would  mean  a  corresponding  drop  in  the 
temperature  and  verj'  probably  a  frost  before 
morning.  Plants  in  large  pots  are  the  most  awk- 
ward to  deal  with  ;  failing  house  room,  an  extem- 
porised skeleton  frame  is  the  best  for  them,  made 
with  uprights  and  cross  pieces  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  allow  for  a  cloth  to  be  thrown  over  the 
top.  Where  bedding  plants  are  still  used  some- 
what freely,  it  is  well  to  make  an  inspection  of 
the  stock  at  the  present  time  to  ascertain  if  there 
is  sufficient  of  the  different  sorts  required  and  if 
anything  is  short  to  take  steps  to  replace  the 
same.  The  plants  recommended  for  sowing  on  a 
slight  hotbed  towards  the  end  of  March  would  in 
many  cases  be  available  for  the  purpose,  notably, 
thoroushly  good  strains  of  Stocks  and  Zinnias, 
Phlox,  Nemesia  and  Petunia. 

SowiNi;  ANNUALS. — Although  I  have  no  special 
beds  where  hardy  annuals  (that  is,  those  that  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  and  allowed  to  stand  in  that 
position)  are  re(|uired  to  add  to  the  flower  garden 
display,  there  are  some  of  them  so  useful  for  cut- 
ting, that  a  small  border  is  always  prepared  and 
a  batch  sown  about  the  present  time.     The  said 
border    is    always     heavily    dressed    with    some 
thoroughly  good  manure,  to  give  it  a  good  heirt 
and  cause  it  to  be  retentive  of  moisture.     It  is 
deeply  dug   in  the  winter  and   left  rough,  and 
breaks  down  at  the   present   time  like  a  lot  of 
ashes.     The  seed  is   sown   in  drills   for    the  con- 
venience of  cleaning,  and  the  plants   thinned  to 
4  inches  apart.     -Among  the  most  useful  things 
are  a  good  strain  of  Cornflower,  Centaurea  Mar- 
garita, Sweet  Sultan,  Godetias  Duchess  of  Albany 
and  La  Belle,  a  few  of  the  best  annual  Chrysan- 
themums, and  a  good  strain  of  Mignonette.     The 
varieties  of  Malope  grandiflora  and  one  or  two  of 
the    single    Sunflowers    are    equally    useful,    but 
being  considerably  taller,  other  places  have  to  be 
found  for  them.     Trop:iolum   tuberosum  and  T. 
speciosum   are  where   left   in    the    ground  extra 
early  this  year,  and  are  already  several  inches  in 
height.     If  in  positions  against  a  building  of  any 
de&cription  or  stumps  of  trees,  it  will  be  well  to 
have  a  mat  handy  with  which  they  can  be  covered 
in  case  of  frost,  or,  failing  covering  of  this  kind, 
a  flower-pot  may  be  placed  over  them.    If  planted 
deeply  and   covered   with  a  good    mulch,    both 
varieties  will  come  very  well  through  any  ordi- 
nary  winter.     The   February   of    IS!),"),  however, 
proved  a  little  too  much  for  them,  and  only  a  tiny 
bit  came  up  in  the  following  summer.     Both  are 
nice  climbers  and  make  a  bright  display  where 


they  do  well,  the  only  drawback  being  that  the 
flowers  do  not  expand  sufficiently. 

Claremont.  E.  Bcrrell. 


Border  Polyanthuses. — The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  seed  of  this  brilliant  strain  of 
hardy  spring  flowers.  Sowings  made  now  will 
furnish  an  abundance  of  strong  plants  to  put  out 
in  June  or  July.  In  sowing  seed  full  regard 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  it  is  encased  in 
somewhat  hard  shells,  and  when  buried  in  the 
soil  should  not  have  only  a  good  watering,  but 
some  shading  from  light,  as  that  will  help  to 
keep  the  soil  moist  and  thus  far  more  rapidly  pro- 
mote even  germination.  Too  often  neglect  of 
these  precautions  causes  the  seed  to  remain  dor- 
mant and  even  to  refuse  to  grow  at  all,  the  blame 
being  laid  on  the  seed. — A.  D. 

Daffodils  in  grass. — When  at  Lewisham  a 
few  days  ago  I  saw  a  very  effective  bit  of  plant 
naturalisation,  which  would  give  more  pleasure 
to  the  public  than  any  set  of  beds  filled  with  the 
ordinary  run  of  bedding  plants.  A  small  strip  of 
grass  land  which  skirted  the  banks  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne  was  railed  off  from  the  road,  and  in  it  a 
large  colony  of  single  Daffodils  of  the  incompara- 
bilis  section  had  been  planted  in  a  natural  way. 
These  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  in  perfection, 
and  some  hundreds  of  golden  flowers  waved  above 
the  luxuriant  grass.  The  ground  was  but  little 
above  the  water  level  and  was  probably  somewhat 
swampy — just  the  position  which  Daffodils  enjoy. 

—  J.    C.    T.YLLACK. 


sometimes  following.  The  proper  way  is  to 
syringe  directly  sun-heat  has  raised  the  ther- 
mometer 4°  or  5  above  the  night  figure  ;  some 
little  time  may  then  be  allowed  before  air  is  ad- 
mitted, and  it  should  then  only  be  in  small 
quantities  at  first.  Where  through  any  cause  the 
temperature  runs  up  beyond  the  orthodox  figure,  it 
is  wise  to  forego  syringing  for  the  time  being,  allow- 
ing a  thorough  damping  down  to  suffice.        J.  C. 
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SYRINGING. 
The  syringe,   although   useful  when   used   wi 
discretion,  is  productive  of  untold  mischief  in  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced  and  careless,  and  as  at 
this  Eea.son  of  the  year  more  than  at  any  other  it 
is  of  necessity  brought  into  use,  a  few  remarks  on 
the    subject  will   be  opportune.     I    have    often 
pointed    to   the   evils    resulting   from    syringing 
Vines  and  Peach  trees  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  by  rule  of  thumb.     I  have  sometimes  gone 
into  houses  at  eventide  and  seen  the  foliage  in  a 
saturated  condition.     Had  the  floors,  walls,  and 
borders  been  well  damped  down  soon  after  dinner, 
the   atmosphere   of  the    house  would  have  been 
sufficiently  charged  with  moisture  to  support  the 
foliage,   syringing   being  practised  when  sun  re- 
appeared.    No  doubt  many  bad  cases  of  mildew 
on  Vines,  also  bud  and  fruit  dropping  from  Peach 
trees,  and  a  host  of  other  evils  which  do  not  show 
themselves  just  at  the  time,  are  brought  about  by 
this   plan    of    overhead   syringing    in    cold,    un- 
favourable weather.     Canker  in   Melon  plants  is 
quickly  produced  by  the  same  practice.     It  may 
be  argued  that  insects  must  be  guarded  against. 
True,   but   in    many  cases   of  slovenly  syringing 
insects  are  not  affected  at  all,  the  upper  surface 
of    the  foliage  receiving    more   water    than    the 
under  ;  whereas  the  proper  way  to  syiinge  Vines, 
Cucumbers,    and   Melons   is  to   apply  the  water 
vigorously,  yet  carefully,  to  the  under  surface  of 
each  leaf,  that  being  the  locality  where  insect  pests 
invariably    first   locate    themselves.      Trees   and 
plants  so  syringed  early  in  the  afternoon  of  sunny 
days  will  take  no  harm,   even   if  an   interval  of 
several  days  occurs  before  the  operation  is  resumed 
should  sun  be  absent.     The  loss  of  leaves  and  a 
sickly    appearance    amongst   Crotons,   Dractenas, 
and  many  other  tender  stove  plants  might  often 
be  attributed  to  syringing  on  cold  dark  days,  the 
plants  remaining  wet  all  through  the  night.      A 
good  many  years  ago  on  taking  charge  of  a  range 
of    fruit   houses   I   learnt    that    for    some    years 
previous   the   Vines    in    every  house    had    been 
affected  by  mildew%     I  also  found  that  as  there 
was  no  special  convenience  for  heating  the  water 
used  for  watering  and  syringing,  it  had   been  ap- 
plied  in   a  cold  state   both  to  roots  and  foliage. 
Not  liking  this  idea,  I  found  ways  of  taking  the 
chill  off,   and   that  season  not  a  single   trace  of 
mildew     appeared.       The    temperature    of    fruit 
houses   is   often    allowed   to    run    up    too  high, 
air  being  admitted  immediately  after,  much  evil 
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oknitiiogalum  arabicum. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.'-') 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  plant  figured  this  week 
is  one  that  was  cultivated  by  one  of  the  earliest 
English  gardeners.     Parkinson  leaves  a  record 
that  he  grew  it  in  his  day,  over  two  centuries 
ago,   yet  to-day  it  has  the  distinction  of  being 
figured  in  colour  as  if  it  were  a  new  plant.    Such 
a  handsome  bulb  is  worthy  of  all  one  can  say  in 
praise  of  it,  and  its  portrait  will  make  it  known 
to  many  who  have  never  seen  it  or  even  heard 
of   it.     When   grown   to    perfection   it   carries 
much  finer  heads  of  bloom  than  shown  in  the 
plate    on   stems   fully  3   feet   high,    but   even 
moderately-grown  specimens  are  very  beautiful. 
The  flowers  are  pearly  white,  of  waxy  texture, 
and  the  deep  greenish  black  of  the  ovaries  em- 
phasises the   purity,   and  added   to   this   they 
have  a  pleasant  fragrance.     Being  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa,  it  must  be 
regarded    as    a    tender   or    greenhouse    plant, 
though  in  some  of  the  mildest  localities  in  the 
southern  coast  counties  it  may  be  grown  well  in 
the  open  air ;  and  the  finest  specimens  I  have 
seen  were  from  the  nurseries  at  Guernsey,  where 
it  is  grown  largely  lor  cut  flowers.     In  the  Hale 
Farm   Nursery,    Tottenham,    1   saw   it   in   the 
summer  of  1882  grown  to  great  perfection  in  the 
open  air.     A  long  bed  containing  hundreds  of 
bulbs  were  in  flower  at  one  time  in  June,  and 
the    white    waving  mass   of  tall   spikes,    some 
a  yard  high,  was  one  of  the  finest  flower  sights 
I  have  seen.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
it  blooms  about  the  end  of  May,  and  the  spikes 
continue   to   produce   flowers   for  some  weeks. 
Though  it  is  seen  now  and  again  in  great  per- 
fection,   it    is   not   what   one   would   term    an 
easily-grown  bulb — one  that  requires  no  atten- 
tion.   It  is,  in  fact,  very  capricious,  especially 
under  the  ordinary  treatment  it  gets  in  private 
gardens.     It  has  a  way  of  remaining  dormant 
for    a    season     or     two,    that    is,    the     bulbs 
keep  sound  and  healthy,  but  send  up  no  leaves, 
but  often  this  is  the  result  of  not  allowing  the 
bulbs  to  become  absolutely  dry,  for,  like  a  good 
many  other  bulbs,  this  plant  must  have  water 
withheld  from  the  soil  as  soon  as  the  growth  of 
one  season  is  matured  until  there  are  signs  of 
activity  in  the  bulb   in  the  following   spring. 
To  keep  the  pots  with  the  bulbs  in  them  in  a 
greenhouse   and  not  watered  is  not  suflicient  ; 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
if    baked    in    the    sun,  so    much   the   better. 
Autumn  is   the    best  time   to   get   bulbs,   and 
after    potting   they   should   be    kept   dry   till 
spring,  and  with  the  signs  of  growth  plenty  of 
water  should  be  given,  and  occasionally  weak 
manure  water.     Pot  culture  is  the  best  for  con- 
servatory decoration,  but  no   doubt  the  most 
satisfactory  way  is   to   grow   this    and  similar 
bulbs  in  a  frame  from  which  frost  can  be  kept 
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out,  and  especially  if  one  can  have  dozens  of 
bulbs  of  it  in  a  mass.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  there  are  two  or  more  distinct 
forms  of  this  species,  one  shy  flowering,  the 
other  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  I  think  that 
"this  accounts  for  the  non-success  of  the  various 
amateurs  who  have  recorded  their  failures 
throughout  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  Among 
other  species  of  Ornithogalum  suitable  for 
greenhouse  culture  as  fine  as  O.  arabicum 
there  is 

0.  TiiYRSoiDES,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aUo  a  very  old  garden  plant,  the  date  of  intro- 
duction being  given  as  1605.  It  is  in  many  re- 
spects much  like  0.  arabicum,  having  tall  spikes 
with  clusters  of  large  waxy  white  flowers,  but  the 
centres,  instead  of  being  black,  are  but  faintly 
darkened.  It  is  also  sweet  scented.  It  is  gene- 
rally considered  a  more  satisfactory  plant  to  cul- 
tivate, as  it  rarely  fails  to  flower  well  provided 
the  bulbs  are  of  full  size  and  sound.  It  comes 
naturally  into  flower  earlier  than  arabicum,  and 
•with  gentle  forcing  it  may  be  induced  to  bloom  in 


plants  were  in  pots,  three  or  four  bulbs  in  a  pot. 
Whethar  it  is  plentiful  now  I  cannot  say. 

Those  who  make  a  specialty  of  greenhouse 
bulbs  would  also  include  with  the  above  O. 
lacteum,  O.  niveum,  O.  capitatum,  and  a  few 
others,  all  from  South  Africa  and  requiring 
similar  treatment  to  the  four  selected  kinds 
described  above,  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
best.  W.  GoLDRiNG. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

YouNO  Vines  that  were  struck  early  in  the  season 
with  a  view  to  being  planted  out  in  new  borders, 
or  for  replacing  any  that  it  is  intended  to  destroy 
after  ripening  their  fruit,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  long  before  being  removed  to  their  final 
quarters,  otherwise  they  will  receive  a  serious 
check.  Considerable  care  is  required  in  planting 
1  Vines  of  this  description  in  order  that  their  roots 


The  Aiabiati  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  arahicum). 


January  or  even  at  Christmas  in  a  moderately 
■warm  house.  Of  this  species  there  is  a  beautiful 
and  distin3t  variety,  dwarfer  and  with  smaller 
■flowers,  named  aureum,  which  has  yellow  flowers, 
and  this  again  has  forms  varying  in  the  intensity 
of  the  yellow.  In  one  form — flavescens — the  yel- 
low is  pale,  and  in  another— flavissimum — the 
colour  is  deeper  than  in  aureum.  These  three 
kinds  are,  or  have  been,  in  cultivation,  and  notes 
■will  be  found  upon  them  in  the  early  volumes  of 
The  Garden.  O.  aureum  is  really  a  beautiful 
plant  and  worthy  of  the  best  attention  from  those 
who  like  to  grow  plants  out  of  the  ordinary  class. 
These  species  and  varieties  can  be  grown  with 
O.  arabicum,  and  all  are  obtainable  at  a  reason- 
able price.     Of  the  other  greenhouse  species, 

O.  revolctcm  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and 
■worthy  of  the  same  rank  as  the  other  three  men- 
tioned ;  indeed,  it  is  considered  by  some  as  the 
tinest  in  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
very  large,  and  borne  in  massive  clusters  on  tall 
•stems.  About  twenty  years  ago  it  used  to  be 
;grown  grandly  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tot- 
tenham, where  I  have  seen  spikes  IS  inches  high 
•carrying    as    many    as    eighteen    flowers.      The 


may  not  be  injured,  for,  being  in  active  growth, 
the  less  they  are  damaged  the  better.  It  is  always 
best  to  grow  canes  for  this  purpose  in  turves,  but 
as  this  method  prevents  their  being  removed  with 
ease  unless  slates  or  tiles  be  placed  under  them,  it 
is  not  always  adopted.  They  are,  therefore, 
usually  potted  on  into  6-inch  pots,  these  being 
more  portable,  though  the  roots  are  more  likely 
to  become  entangled  if  allowed  to  remain  in  them 
too  long  ;  for  this  reason  they  should  be  planted 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  When  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  remove  the  crocks  carefully  ;  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  disturb  the  ball  of  earth,  but  any 
roots  outside  that  are  entangled  should  be  spread 
out  carefully.  Give  a  gentle  watering  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80°,  and  keep  a 
growing  atmosphere  of  about  the  same  as  that 
they  previously  were  in.  They  should  be  shaded 
from  the  bright  sun,  to  prevent  flagging,  till 
established.  Carefully  tie  the  growth  to  the 
trellis  so  as  to  allow  room  for  swelling.  Pot  Vines 
intended  for  fruiting  next  season  should  be  trained 
as  near  the  roof  glass  as  possible,  so  long  as  their 
leaves  do  not  touch,  that  they  may  get  the  benefit 
of  all  the  light  possible.  As  the  pots  get  filled  with 


roots  the  plants  should  be  assisted  with  manure 
water.  Stop  all  lateral  growths  at  the  first 
leaf,  so  as  not  to  overcrowd  the  foliage.  Houses 
in  which  fruit  is  ripening,  especially  those  having 
outside  borders,  will  need  every  attention.  So 
far  wo  have  not  had  much  sun  to  warm  the  soil, 
and  though  March  was  a  wet  month,  the  rain  for 
the  season  was  under  the  average.  Where  the 
borders  have  been  covered  with  fermenting  material 
this  should  be  removed,  and  after  giving  a  dress- 
ing of  artificial  manure,  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  90°  should  be 
afforded,  after  which  the  fermenting  material 
should  be  returned,  adding  a  little  fresh  to  keep 
up  the  temperature.  The  cause  of  shanking  in 
many  instances  is  due  to  the  low  temperature  of 
the  border,  and  conseciuent  inaction  of  the  roots 
or  deficiency  in  the  flow  of  sap.  Air  should  be 
admitted  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions ;  in 
fact,  at  this  stage  there  should  be  a  circulation 
both  day  and  night,  but  in  no  case  ought  there  to 
be  a  cold  draught.  If  the  weather  be  very  bright, 
be  careful  to  stop  the  fires  early,  so  as  to  prevent 
red  spider,  which  is  apt  to  make  its  appearance  at 
this  stage.  Should  any  present  itself,  sponge  the 
leaves  at  once  with  a  weak  solution  of  soft  FOip. 
Houses  in  which  the  crop  is  swelling  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  being  damped  down  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  manure  water  from  the 
farmyard,  as  such,  containing  a  cartain  amount  of 
ammonia,  is  very  beneficial  both  to  foliage  and 
berries  ;  it  also  acts  as  a  preventive  to  red  spider. 
Maintain  a  growing  temperature  of  about  65°  at 
night,  with  an  increase  of  10°  by  day  with  the 
aid  of  fire-heat.  In  sunny  weather  the  thermo- 
meter may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  85°  in  the 
daytime,  but  air  should  be  admitted  early,  and 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  bright  day  check  the 
fire.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  artificial  heat  as  long  as  possible. 

Late  houses. — When  it  can  be  ascertained 
which  are  the  best  bunches,  all  those  not  required 
should  be  removed  :  allow  the  growths  to  extend 
two  joints  beyond  the  bunch  where  there  ia  room, 
particularly  with  black  varieties  planted  from  3 
feet  to  4  feet  apart,  as  this  will  afford  a  natural 
shade  to  the  bunches.  Some  advocate  stopping 
at  the  first  joint,  then  allowing  two  or  three 
laterals,  but  one  good  leaf  is  worth  two  poor  ones; 
therefore  if  stopped  at  the  second  joint  the 
laterals  and  sub-laterals  may  be  pinched  at  the 
first  one  afterwards. 

Fixes. — Plants  showing  fruit  will  be  benefited 
by  an  occasional  syringing  on  fine  sunny  days 
when  the  house  is  closed  ;  this,  however,  should  be 
discontinued  when  they  are  in  bloom,  for  if  the 
flowers  are  damaged  by  water  the  pips  often  fail 
to  swell,  thus  causing  the  fruit  to  be  ill-shaped. 
When  the  flowering  season  is  past,  the  syringe 
may  be  used  more  freely  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
moist.  If  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  condition  the 
fruit  will  swell  rapidly,  particularly  if  supplied 
with  matiure  water  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
about  85°.  When  planted  out — which  is  not  to  be 
recommended  where  sufficient  help  can  be  afforded, 
though  in  some  respects  it  is  commendable,  as  the 
plants  require  less  attention— a  bottom  heat  of 
about  85°  should  be  maintained.  In  watering  see 
that  every  particle  of  the  soil  is  moistened,  at 
the  same  time  do  not  let  it  become  soddened. 
Too  much  moisture  would  cause  large  crowns, 
which  are  by  no  means  advisable,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  fruit.  In  fruiting 
houses  a  night  temperature  of  about  70°  should  be 
maintained  ;  a  few  degrees  more  or  less  according 
to  the  state  of  the  outside  heat  should  be  the 
guide.  On  warm  sunny  days  ventilate  when  the 
temperature  reaches  80°,  and  close  early  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  thermometer  may  run  up  to 
90°,  as  by  so  doing  this  will  help  to  dispense  with 
so  much  fire  heat  at  night.  Young  plants  if 
grown  in  too  moist  and  close  an  atmosphere  often 
become  drawn  and  weaklj-;  this  should  be  particu- 
larly guarded  against.  A  night  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  65°  will  be  sufficient,  while  that 
of  the  day  should  not  exceed  75°,  unless 
accompanied  with  air  and  sun.  Air  ought  to  be 
admitted  early  on  fine  days  to  keep   the  plants 
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as  sturdy  as  possible;  it  should,  however,  be  taken 
otr  again  ill  time  to  raise  the  temperature  after- 
wards by  a  few  degrees.  The  paths,  walls  and  all 
vacant  places  should  be  moistened  to  keep  down 
insect  pests.  Plants  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
cut  and  that  are  throwing  up  suckers  will  need 
support.  If  several  are  showing  on  one  plant,  pull 
out  all  except  the  two  strongest,  and  when  these 
have  grown  largo  enough  for  potting  they  should 
be  taken  off;  the  old  plants  can  then  be  thrown 
away. 

Hardy  fruit. — At  this  season  of  the  year  wall 
trees  require  constant  attention.  In  the  case  of 
Apricots  the  fruit  will  need  thinning  where  it  has 
set  too  thickly  ;  the  young  shoots  will  also  need 
regulating  and  nailing  to  the  wall,  while  a  sharp 
look-out  must  be  had  for  earwigs  and  woodlice, 
which  are  very  troublesome  on  old  walls,  there 
being  so  much  harbour  for  them  in  the  crevices. 
No  amount  of  frost  seems  to  kill  these  pests,  and 
unless  caught  in  time  they  will  do  considerable 
damage.  Traps  should  be  set  for  them  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches,  which,  if  examined  every 
morning,  will  considerably  reduce  their  numbers 
by  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Wasps  seem  to  be 
very  plentiful  this  season,  at  least  this  is  the  case 
with  me,  for  every  sunny  day  there  are  several 
round  the  walls.  If  these  are  destroyed  now  they 
will  lessen  the  number  of  nests.  I  have  watched 
them  feed  on  the  young  aphides,  though  they  are 
very  partial  to  the  nectar  of  different  flowers. 
They  will  also  eat  fivtid  meat,  by  which  they  may 
be  attracted  and  trapped.  Peach  trees  that 
suffer  from  blister  ought,  if  possible,  to  bs  pro- 
tected from  cold  east  winds  till  such  time  as  all 
danger  is  past.  It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of 
warmth  there  is  in  small  meshed  netting  when 
hung  loosely,  and  if  this  be  kept  over  the  trees 
until  the  nights  are  warmer,  it  will  greatly  assist 
in  warding  off  the  force  of  the  wind.  Should 
mildew  make  its  appearance,  dust  the  parts 
affected  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Peaches  seem  to 
have  set  well  this  season,  and  will  therefore  re- 
quire thinning  severely.  This  should  be  taken  in 
hand  in  time,  reducing  the  number  to  about 
double  the  quantity  required  f  jr  a  crop. 

H.  C.  Prinsei'. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Beet. — Main  crop  Beet  should  now  be  sown.  To 
get  good-shaped  roots  the  ground  will  be  best  dug 
and  well  broken  down  just  before  sowing.  If  dig- 
ging took  place  some  time  ago  it  will  be  well  to 
fork  the  ground  over  again,  more  especially  as 
heavy  rains,  which  have  helped-  to  solidify  the 
surface,  have  been  falling  of  late.  No  manure 
must  be  dug  in  for  this  crop,  or  coarse,  ill-shapen 
roots  will  result,  and  in  rich  old  garden  soil  it  will 
be  best  to  select  a  plot  which  was  not  heavily 
manured  for  the  previous  crop,  whatever  it  may 
have  been.  Another  thing  to  avoid  is  the  use  of 
lime  in  .'■ny  form  on  such  soil  for  the  Beet  crop. 
I  have  seen  tremendously  big  roots,  which  were, 
of  course,  useless  for  the  kitchen,  follow  a  heavy 
dressing  of  lime,  that  had  been  given  to  ground 
recently  occupied  with  Celery,  while  on  a  portion 
of  the  same  plot  which  had  escaped  the  lime 
dressing  the  roots  were  of  the  normal  size.  Of 
course  these  roots  would  not  have  become  so  big 
had  not  the  ground  been  fully  charged  with 
manure,  the  feeding  properties  of  which  were  set 
free  by  the  action  of  the  lime.  Medium-sized 
roots  being  best,  the  rows  may  be  fairly  close, 
i.e.,  about  1  foot  apart  ;  closer  sowing  than  this 
will  be  found  inconvenient  when  the  plot  is  being 
cleaned,  but  any  greater  distance  will  be  a  waste 
of  room.  The  seed-drills  may  bo  drawn  a  little 
deeper  than  was  recommended  for  Carrots,  but 
should  not  exceed  2  inches  in  depth.  This  is  one 
of  the  crops  for  which  I  do  not  advise  a  very 
sparing  use  of  seed,  as  thinning  is  easily  done, 
and  the  eced-husks  being  large,  there  is  not  the 
tendency  towards  thick  sowing  that  is  common 
with  many  other  things.  Among  the  many  good 
varieties  of  Beet,  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Cheltenham  Green  Top,  Nutting's  Uwarf  Red, 
and  Dell's  Crimson.     Of  the  last  I  grow  a  good 


breadth,  as  the  thinnings  come  in  very  useful  for 
planting  in  the  pleasure  ground,  and  the  roots  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  serviceable  size.  The 
large-rooted  varieties  are  not  favoured  here. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzdnera. — Most  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  as  to  sowing  the  Beet  crop  may  be 
applied  also  to  these  useful  vegetables.  There 
is  but  little  fear  that  either  of  these  will  run  to 
Hower  when  sown  after  this  date,  though  it  is  just 
possible  that  some  of  the  Scorzonera  may  do  so. 
This  will  not,  however,  impair  the  quality  of  the 
roots  if  the  flower-heads  are  persistently  picked 
ofl'  whenever  seen.  Few  roots  are  so  easily 
spoiled  through  bad  preparation  of  the  ground  a.^ 
are  these,  for  they  fork  badly  if  they  meet  with  any 
resistance  to  growth  through  contact  with  stones 
or  lumps  of  soil ;  therefore  a  thorough  breaking 
up  is  necessary,  and  this  should  be  done  directly 
before  sowing,  as  advised  for  Beet.  The  drills 
for  Salsafy  may  be  drawn  1  foot  apart,  and  those 
for  Scorzonera  1-4  inches.  A  sunny,  open  spot 
will  best  suit  the  plants,  my  experience  being 
that  they  abhor  shade,  although  the  top  growth 
may  not  show  this.  Those  who  prefer  large  roots 
will  sow  the  Sandwich  Island  Mammoth  Salsafy, 
but  I  like  the  common  variety  best.  The  large 
Russian  Scorzonera  appears  to  have  superseded 
the  old  form. 

Chicory. — The  only  difference  between  the 
treatment  required  for  this  and  that  advised  for 
the  above  is  that  it  requires  more  room  than 
either,  as  the  long  and  fleshy  leaves  cover  much 
ground.  The  large-leaved  \Vitloof  appears  to  be 
the  best  form  cither  for  producing  leaves  for 
cooking  or  heads  for  salad,  and  I  have  long  since 
discarded  the  other  varieties  in  its  favour. 

Broccoli,  Kales,  &c. — In  choosing  a  time  for 
sowing  Broccoli,  winter  and  spring  greens.  Savoys 
and  the  like,  I  throw  in  my  lot  with  those  who 
advocate  comparatively  late  sowing,  i.e.,  some- 
where about  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  as 
I  hold  that  sturdy  young  plants  which  have  not 
been  too  long  in  the  seed  diill,  make  the  best  of 
stuff  for  planting  out,  and  will  overtake  those 
sown  earlier  and  kept  in  cramped  quarters.  At 
this  date  there  is  no  necessity  for  sowing  on 
warm,  sheltered  borders,  and  all  such  places 
should  have  been  long  ago  occupied  with  early 
crops,  as  nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  rows  of 
seedling  green  stuffs  sweltering  on  elevated 
borders  under  walls  in  the  bright  sunny  days  of 
June.  I  choose  for  the  seed  drills  a  spot  some- 
where on  the  open  quarters  of  the  garden,  which 
will  be  planted  later  on  with  late  Celery.  Here 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  thin  sowing  which 
might  not  be  possible,  owing  to  want  of  room,  on 
the  borders.  The  Broccolis,  as  a  rule,  do  not  stand 
the  winters  at  all  well  in  this  low-lying  garden, 
and  they  give  considerable  trouble.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that  by  making  a  sowing  now  and  another  a 
fortnight  later  of  the  Self-protecting  Autumn,  I 
can,  by  lifting  the  plants  and  transferring  them 
to  cold  pits,  keep  up  the  supplies  rf  this  excellent 
variety  until  the  end  of  January  ;  after  this  time 
the  supply  is  more  fitful.  Leamington  has  this 
year  been  splendid,  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Model  and  Late  Queen.  All  these  are  excellent 
and  should  be  sown  now,  adding  aUo  the  old 
Purple  Sprouting.  Of  Cauliflowers,  Autumn 
Giant  and  Walcheren  should  be  sown.  Among 
Kales  I  find  the  Buda  and  the  Dwarf  Green  Curled 
the  hardiest  and  most  useful.  I  see  little  neces- 
sity for  growing  many  kinds,  but  there  are 
varieties  of  recent  introduction,  such  as  the  Arctic 
and  the  Phicnix,  well  deserving  of  trial.  Of 
Savoys,  Tom  Thumb  is  useful  for  early  use.  The 
Dwarf  Green  Curled  is  excellent  for  the  main 
croj),  and  this  may  be  supplemented  by  a  small 
sowing  of  the  hardy  old  Drumhead,  which  comes 
in  very  useful  at  times,  though  rather  too  large. 
Where  early  Coleworts  are  appreciated,  a  pinch 
of  seed  should  be  sown  now,  though  the  main  crop 
will  be  better  sown  a  month  hence.  Sow  also  a 
little  more  Brussels  Sprout  seed,  choosing  a  dwarf 
strain,  such  as  the  Paris  Market.  A  sowing  made 
at  this  late  data  often  gives  good  results. 

tiKNERAL  WORK. — Tomatoes  sown  in  small  pots 
and  singled  out  as  advised  a  few  weeks  back  will 


now  be  ready  for  potting  into  .i-inch  pots,  which 
will  carry  them  on  until  the  weather  is  fit  for  plant- 
ing. Firm  potting  is  quite  necessary,  as  this  will 
induce  a  hard,  wiry  growth  and  early  propensities 
towards  fruiting.  French  Beans  may  be  sown  in 
cold  frames  if  any  of  these  are  at  liberty.  Choose 
a  sunny,  sheltered  spot  for  the  frames,  put  in 
about  6  inches  of  good  soil,  and  sow  Xe  Plus 
Ultra  in  drills  14  inches  apart.  Others  may  be 
sown  in  small  pots  or  boxes  for  planting  out  later 
on,  and  some  Scarlet  Runner  seeds  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  it  shelter  cin  be  found  for  the 
next  three  weeks  or  so.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  expose  such  things  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
until  after  the  cold  wave  — which  generally  reaches 
us  about  May  21 — has  passed.  Celery  raised  and 
pricked  off  early  should  be  hardened  off  by  re- 
moving to  a  cold  frame  as  soon  as  possible.  Rhu- 
barb will  now  be  throwing  up  flower- stems, 
which  should  be  removed  directly  they  are  seen, 
as  if  left  to  develop  it  will  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  crowns  for  next  season.  Leave  oft 
pulling  from  the  early  varieties  directly  the  later 
ones  are  fit  for  use,  as  nothing  is  so  weakening  to 
the  stools  as  long  continued  pulling.  Seakale  sets 
planted  on  an  early  border,  as  recommended  for 
early  lifting,  will  now  be  forward  enough  for  dis- 
budding ;  no  set  should  have  more  than  two  shoots, 
and  few  more  than  one  left  on  it.  Onion  seed  for 
producing  bulbs  for  pickling  may  now  be  sown  on 
a  warm  border  and  in  somewhat  poor  soil.  The 
little  silver-skinned  Queen  is  the  best  variety  for 
the  purpose,  and  seed  of  this  must  be  sown 
thickly,  either  broadcast  or  in  shallow  drills. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


WORK  IN  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

A  BUSY  time  is  at  hand  where  much  fruit  growing 
is  carried  on,  and  from  now  and  onwards,  or  until 
the  ingathering  of  the  various  fruit  crops,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  leisure  time  for  the  grower. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  much  work 
claiming  attention,  foremost  of  which  is  the  dis- 
budding of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  Before 
treating  as  to  how  disbudding  should  be  per- 
formed, perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
briefly  notice  the  prospects  of  a  crop  of  the.se  two 
fruits.  Alexander,  which  is  the  earliest  Peach  to 
ripen  outdoors  here,  has  set  an  excellent  crop  of 
fruit,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Royal  George, 
Magdala,  Crimson  Galande,  Violette  Hative, 
Stirling  Castle  and  other  mid-season  Peaches, 
while,  among  the  Nectarines,  Elruge,  Lord  Napier, 
Spenser  and  Humboldt  are  one  and  all  well 
laden.  The  later  varieties  of  Peaches  appear  to 
have  set  well,  and  the  flowers  are  fading  fast. 
With  regard  to  the  early  varieties,  the  young 
fruits  are  growing  apace,  and  will  have  been 
thinned  ere  these  lines  appear  in  print. 

Disbudding 

is  an  operation  that  requires  great  skill  and  fore- 
thought, as  if  improperly  done,  the  trees  will  soon 
be  ruined.  The  operation  is  best  spread  over  a 
period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  it  should 
be  suspended  should  a  spell  of  cold  weather  occur. 
The  first  time  the  trees  are  looked  over  .=hould  be 
when  the  petals  commence  falling,  and  then  all 
foreright  and  badly  placed  shoots  only  should  be 
rubbed  off.  In  a  few  days'  time  this  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  general  thinning  of  the  shoots  on 
the  upper  portions  of  the  trees,  leaving  the  lower 
parts  and  centres  of  the  trees  to  a  subse(iuent 
period — say,  in  three  or  four  days.  At  the  next 
disbudding  reduce  the  number  of  young  shoots 
throughout  the  length  of  each  branch,  but  be 
careful  to  leave  one  at  the  extremity  and  two  at 
the  base  ;  these  to  be  eventually  reducsd  to  one 
at  the  final  disbudding.  Young  shoots  having 
fruits  at  their  base  may  be  pinched  to  three 
leaves  ;  this  will  help  draw  the  sap,  and  if  such 
fruits  are  not  required  after  a  time,  both  may 
then  be  removed  without  detriment  to  the  trees. 
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At  the  final  disbudding  each  branch  should  have 
but  two  shoots,  or  three  at  the  most — one  at  the 
tip  to  draw  up  the  eap,  one  about  halfway  down 
if  the  branch  is  extra  long,  and  one  at  the  base. 
The  base  shoots  should  always,  where  possible,  be 
left  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branch,  as  they  can 
then  be  trained  the  more  easily.  These  base 
shoots  will  of  course  be  the  fruit  bearers  for 
another  year,  lience  it  i?  important  that  great 
attention  be  paid  them.  Younger  trees  must  of 
course  have  more  shoots  left  on  them  to  furnish 
the  requisite  quantity  of  branches,  but  in  all 
cases  I  do  not  advocate  the  growing  of  any  more 
wood  than  is  really  necessary,  as  it  is  simply 
nothing  more  than  wasted  energy  to  grow  wood 
and  cut  it  away,  to  say  nothing  about  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  wood  properly  ripened  when  it  is 
crowded. 

A  vigilant  look-out  should  be  kept  for  green 
fly,  and  when  found  dust  at  once  with  tobacco 
powder.  This  is  the  only  way  to  keep  down  these 
insects  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  allow 
of  insecticides  being  used.  Red  spider  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  already  present  on  some  of  the  trees 
on  one  of  the  walls  here.  This  pest  comes  from 
some  Ivy,  with  which  the  wall  is  covered  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  leaves  are  teeming  with  them. 
I  cannot  do  away  with  the  Ivy,  but  I  intend 
cutting  it  in  close  to  the  wall,  and  this  will  tend 
to  lessen  the  attack  for  a  time  at  any  rate  ;  the 
trees  I  shall  shortly  spray  with  some  insecticide. 

Considering  the  rainfall  has  not  been  so  abun- 
dant here  as  m  some  parts,  mulching  will  of  neces- 
sity have  to  be  done  sooner  than  usual  to  save 
earlj-  watering.  I  do  not  care  to  apply  water  to 
the  roots- of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  early  in  the 
season  unless  compelled  to,  for  the  border  becomes 
chilled  in  consequence,  and  growth  is  checked. 
If  it  can  be  done  without,  water  is  best  withheld 
until  the  middle  of  May.  I  prefer  cowshed  manure 
for  mulching,  and  rely  on  liquid  and  artificial 
manures  as  stimulants  after  the  fruits  have  stoned. 
The  materials  mentioned  are  not  always  forthcom- 
ing in  some  places,  and  where  such  is  the  case  the 
only  course  to  pursue  is  to  use  the  best  materials 
that  can  be  obtained.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  partially  decomposed  materials  from  a  hotbed 
are  not  to  be  despised  for  mulching  fruit  trees 
with. 

I  am  still  protecting  my  trees  at  night  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so  right  through  this  month.  To 
this  nightly  protection  I  attribute  the  almost  total 
immunity  from  the  Peach  leaf  blister.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  surmising,  but  since  I  have  taken  to 
prolong  tlie  protection  of  the  trees,  I  have  hardly 
seen  a  blistered  leaf,  and  this  on  a  wall  where  the 
trees  used  to  be  badly  affected  with  it.  Many 
may  object  to  this  on  the  score  of  so  much  time 
being  taken  up  in  attending  to  the  blinds,  but  by 
my  method  it  only  takes  but  twenty  minutes 
daily  for  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  curtains, 
and  this  on  two  walls  of  considerable  length. 
Turning  next  to 

Grafting, 

this  operation  should  be  pushed  on  with  all  dis- 
patch, as  the  ascending  sap  makes  the  wood  work 
well.  Recently  grafted  trees  will  need  a  look 
round  now  and  again  if  clay  has  been  used  for 
covering  the  grafts  with,  as  drying  winds  cause 
the  daubs  to  crack.  Some  kinds  of  clay  crack 
worse  than  others,  and  as  this  admits  air  which  is 
fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  scion,  steps  must  be 
taken  at  once  to  fill  them  up  with  fresh  clay.  It 
is  a  good  plan  when  clay  daubs  are  troublesome 
in  this  way  to  moisten  them  and  then  bind  Moss 
round.  This  generally  prevents  them  from  crack- 
ing again  so  long  as  they  are  needed  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  air  and  keeping  the  scions  moist  and 
cool.  Newly  planted  trees  whether  in  the  open 
or  against  walls  will  need  watering  in  some  soils 
to  give  them  a  start  and  do  not  neglect  mulching 
if  it  has  been  omitted.  Also  examine  the  trees 
and  see  whether  they  have  worked  loose  and 
make  them  firm  again  by  treading  the  soil  round 
the  stems.  Look  to  ties  and  see  that  no  bark 
chafing  is  going  on.  Late  planted  wall  trees  may 
be  finally  fastened  to  the  walls  either  by  tying  or 
the  use  of  nails  and  shreds. 


Among  minor  but  no  lees  important  matters, 
the  spraying  of  Apple  trees  should  be  carried  on 
until  they  come  into  flower.  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  spraying  is  much  the  best  method  of 
protecting  the  Apple  crop  from  insect  ravages. 
The  trees  should  also  be  sprayed  again  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  has  set.  The  hoe  should  be  brought  into 
use  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  both  to 
keep  up  a  good  tilth  and  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds.  A.  W. 

Stopping  rers»s  pruning' Vines. — Mr.  Iggul- 
den  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  Vine  growers 
for  calling  attention  to  the  abuse  of  the  knife 
among  Vines.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  we  have 
too  often  grown  food  for  the  knife  and  wood  for 
ashes  instead  of  well-ripened  rods  for  Grape  bear- 
ing. In  vineries,  if  anywhere,  we  should  aim  at 
moulding  growth  into  fertility  in  the  making 
rather  than  the  pruning  away  of  useless  wood 
after  it  is  made.  There  may  be  excuses  for 
pruning  more  or  less  severely  because  of  our 
limited  areas  and  forms  of  training,  but,  so 
far  as  the  many  points  in  regard  to  Grape 
Vines  are  concerned — viz.,  the  hastening  and 
heightening  of  fertility,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
crop  to  the  strength,  age  and  size  of  the  Vines — 
training  or  stopping  is  surely  far  more  reason- 
able than  pruning.  These  so-called  short  cuts  to 
fertility  were  established  in  vineries,  orchards, 
gardens,  and  on  our  walls  when  the  philosophy 
of  fertility  was  not  only  misunderstood,  but  mis- 
represented. Centuries  were  passed  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  plants  sacrificed  in  vain  attempts  to 
hack  living  plants  into  fruit-bearing  at  the  point 
of  the  knife.  It  was  all,  however,  in  vain.  Nature 
and  life  were  bound  to  vanquish  cultivators  on 
these  mistaken  lines  of  slashing  their  way  to 
plenty  of  Grapes  or  other  fruits  instead  of  stopping 
and  training  the  wood  into  fertile  ways  in  the 
growing  or  making. — D.  T.  F. 

Fruit  prospects.— These  could  hardly  be  more 
brilliant  so  far  up  to  April  13.  The  cold  snap  in 
April,  which  was  bound  to  come  after  the  excep- 
tionally summer-like  March,  has  done  little  or  no 
harm,  and  I  am  constantly  seeing  in  various 
directions  and  hearing  from  all  quarters  of  the 
brilliance  and  plentifulness  of  our  fruit  prospects. 
The  three  earliest  crops — Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots — have  set  freely,  while  the  trees  are  also 
free  of  curl  and  mildew.  The  mild  winter  has 
also  proved  favourable  for  the  Apricots,  there 
being  few  losses  of  branches  or  limbs,  which  were 
so  prominent  in  many  directions  at  this  time  last 
year.  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Apples  are  as 
promising  as  the  stone  fruits  already  mentioned. 
The  cold  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  held  these 
later  crops  back,  but  no  harm  has  been  done,  and 
all  the  trees  are  crowded  with  bloom.  Goose- 
berries in  warm  gardens  are  also  in  flower  and 
leafage,  followed  hard  by  Black  Currants,  Red 
and  White  Currants  being  a  full  week  or  more 
later.  Raspberries  are  also  breaking  into  leafage. 
Strawberries  have  had  no  winter  to  check  or  hold 
them  back,  and  could  hardly  look  more  promising. 
Growers  on  rich  soils  are  already  dreading  the 
pest  of  slugs  later  on.  A  sure  antidote  is  a  mix- 
ture of  half  and  half  soot  and  quicklime  dusted 
thinly  over  the  plants  and  soil  three  times  be- 
tween new  and  the  blooming  time.  I  have  never 
known  the  dressing  to  fail  to  ward  off  or  make  an 
end  of  the  slugs.  The  first  heavy  rain  will  clear 
it  off'  the  leaves  and  stems  and  render  it  a  valu- 
able food  for  the  roots. — D.  T.  F. 

Old  orchards. — I  have  very  grave  doubts 
whether  in  the  interests  of  market  fruit  culture 
the  old  horse  of  exhausted  orchards  is  longer 
worth  flogging.  In  dealing  with  these  we  should 
rather  regard  them  as  mementoes  of  fruit  culture 
no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  age.  A  thousand  times  better  now 
rather  than  attempting  to  bring  old  orchards  into 
a  comparative  condition  of  fertility  is  to  prepare 
new  sites,  have  the  soil  deeply  worked  and 
cleaned,  then  plant  dwarf  trees  budded  either  on 
the  broad-leaved  Paradise,  or  seedling  Apples 
that  are  not  of  coarse  growth.    We  can  then  start 


with  varieties  far  superior  to  those  found  in  the 
best  old  orchards.  We  can  have  the  trees  as  well 
as  the  fruit  fully  under  control.  We  can  keep  the 
roots  near  the  surface  and  thus  feed  them,  and 
when  pruning  is  needful  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed with  comparative  ease.  Even  if  Apples 
be  planted  solely  for  home  use,  it  is  far  better  to 
have  new,  good  orchards  of  that  nature  than  to 
have  to  rely  upon  old,  exhausted  trees  growing  on 
grass,  which  cannot  be  resuscitated  into  fertility 
unless  the  greater  portion  of  the  pasture  is  broken 
up  and  such  feeding  be  administered  as  shall  com- 
pel the  formation  of  entirely  new  surface  roots. 
But  even  with  all  the  scraping,  thinning,  graft- 
ing, and  feeding  possible,  what  have  we  as  the 
result  but  a  lot  of  coarse,  loftj'  trees  that  will 
produce  at  the  very  best  only  second-rate  market 
samples,  whilst  it  is  far  more  probable  the  fruit 
will  be  third  rate.  There  is  nothing  we  so  little 
need  in  our  markets  as  third-rate  fruit.  We  have 
myriads  of  varieties  of  Apples,  but  where  soil 
and  situation  are  concerned,  it  is  often  found  that 
first-rate  suitable  varieties  are  few.  It  is,  there- 
fore, great  gain  to  know  which  are  the  best  for 
each  case,  but  they  must  be  of  the  best  to  render 
their  cultivation  profitable. — A.  D. 


MELONS  AS  CORDONS. 
Tins  is  an  exceedingly  expeditious  and  economical 
method  of  growins;  Melons  either  in  pots  or 
banks  or  mounds  of  soil.  It  is  expeditious  because 
the  plants  being  confined  to  one  stem  show  for 
fruit  much  earlier  than  when  the  usual  method  of 
growing  them  is  adopted,  and  it  is  economical  as 
it  allows  of  a  greater  number  of  plants  heing 
grown  in  a  given  space.  When  grown  as  single- 
stemmed  cordons,  the  plants  may  be  set  out  1  foot 
apart,  and  when  properly  managed  from  two  to 
three  fine  fruits  may  be  cut  from  each.  Another 
advantage  gained  by  this  method  is  that  when 
the  roof  of  the  house  is  of  good  length,  space  can 
be  found  for  two  rows  of  plants,  one  near  the  wall 
or  pipes  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  another  row 
some  3  feet  in  advance  of  them  or  near  to  the 
walk.  These  latter  plants  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  sticks  until  they  reach  the  trellis,  when 
they  should  be  stopped  and  the  first  pair  or  three 
fruits  secured  on  the  resulting  breaks.  The  same 
method  can  be  pursued  in  span-roofed  houses,  and 
if  of  good  width,  four  rows  of  plants  can  then  be 
accommodated.  Having  to  produce  a  large  number 
of  fruits  every  year  between  the  months  of  June 
and  November,  I  find  it  much  the  better  way  of 
growing  them,  and  there  is  a  saving  of  some  two 
or  three  weeks  in  point  of  time  over  the  old  me- 
thod of  growing  fewer  plants  and  waiting  until 
the  trellis  is  covered  with  bine  before  being  able 
to  secure  a  crop.  In  point  of  numbers  there  is 
also  a  great  gain,  and  on  an  average  the  fruits  are 
also  finer,  as  the  plants  having  less  foliage  and 
growth  to  sustain,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
whole  of  their  forces  is  then  concentrated  on  the 
production  of  fruit.  I  grow  my  plants  in  as  small 
a  quantity  of  soil  as  possible  up  to  the  time  of 
setting  the  fruits.  After  this,  additions  are  made 
to  the  mounds  of  soil,  which  the  roots  soon  take 
possession  of,  more  soil  being  added  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  plants  until  the  fruits  are 
full  grown.  I  find  it  much  better  to  give  a  little 
fresh  soil  and  often  than  to  place  a  large  quantity 
about  the  roots  at  one  time.  Growth  is  then  con- 
tinuous without  being  gross. 

I  use  the  heaviest  soil  I  can  procure  and  care 
not  about  its  being  poor,  as  any  deficiency  in  this 
direction  can  always  be  rectified  by  applying 
stimulants  after  the  setting  of  the  fruit-  Loam 
that  I  know  to  be  naturally  rich  and  good  I  have 
toned  down  by  adding  lime  rubble,  and  then  have 
the  compost  well  rammed  when  forming  the 
mounds  whereon  to  set  out  the  plants.  My  Melon 
soil  for  this  season  consists  of  nothing  but  the 
parings  from  road-sides,  grass  and  all,  just  as  it 
was  shovelled  off.  This  has  been  lying  in  a 
conical-shaped  heap  for  some  time  past,  and  it  is 
now  in  just  the  right  condition  for  Melon  grow- 
ing.    This  being  a  limestone  district,  this  soil  na- 
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turally  contains  a  large  parcentageof  lime,  conse- 
(juontly  it  will  not  need  any  addition,  and  I  am 
ooking  forward  to  having  a  fine  crop  of  Melons 
by  its  aid. 

A  few  words  as  to  feeding  will  not  perhaps  be 
out  of  place,  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  its  judi- 
cious application.  I  use  both  li(|uid  and  artificial 
manures  and  find  both  equally  good,  but  neither 
should  be  administered  in  excessive  quantities,  or 
size  of  fruit  will  be  gained  at  the  expense  of 
flavour,  to  eay  nothing  about  the  risk  incurred  in 
losing  the  plants  by  canker.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  applied  in  a  tepid  condition.  Artificial?, 
such  as  Peruvian  and  fish  guano,  are  powerful 
stimulants  and  must  be  used  with  caution,  giving  a 
little  and  often  in  preference  to  large  doses  at 
one  tim?.  Dried  blood  and  many  other  manures 
or  compounds  sold  at  the  present  day  are  all  good 
feeding  agents,  but  those  unaciiuainted  with  their 
use  should  always  follow  the  printed  directions 
until  they  find  out  by  actual  experience  how  much 
a  plant  is  capable  of  assimilating,  and  if  they  do 
this  they  cannot  go  far  wrong.  Finally,  to  grow 
Melons  thoroughly,  the  houses  must  be  well 
heated,  with  a  good  supply  of  piping  under  the 
beds  for  furnishing  bottom-heat  as  well  as  plenty 


months  back  I  think  it.  was  "  D.  T.  F."  who 
wrote  very  disparagingly  against  this  system.  If 
medium-sized  rods  are  laid  in  their  whole  length 
a  greater  weight  of  fruit  is  produced,  as  ob 
viously  the  buds  break  evenly.  I  saw  the  system 
first  in  Lincolnshire,  at  Bloxholm  Hall,  my  old 
master  (Mr.  Lumsden)  being  a  strong  advocate  of 
non-pruning  Rasjiberries.  Finer  Raspberries  I 
have  never  seen  than  in  that  garden.  Possibly 
"  A.  W."  can  confirm  my  views,  as  he  was  living 
in  the  district  at  the  time.  1  believe  Raspberries 
are  pruned  more  for  convenience  than  because  it 
is  the  best  system  to  adopt,  the  length  of  cane 
necessitating  shortening  to  keep  them  within 
bounds,  also  to  make  them  look  neat.  Next 
season  I  hope  to  further  test  the  system  in  this 
garden. — A.  Young,  U'Ulcy  Court. 

SHOUT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


rig  White  Isehia. — For  size  this  cannot  be 
recommended,  but  those  who  value  good  quality  will 
find  it  delicious.  For  market  it  is  valueless  on  account 
of  its  small  size.  It  may  be  had  in  good  condition  from 
May  to  October,  as  the  tree  continues  to  produce  fruit 
on  the  new  wood,  which  should  be  kept  thin  and  well 


the  latest  crop  in  a  cool  house  it  is  specially  eocd. — 
G.  VV.  M. 

A  good  Fig. — Out  of  some  two  dozen  rarieties  of 
Figs  I  have  tried,  IJourjassotte  Grioe  is  <>5o  of  the  best 
as  regards  flavour  ;  indeed,  I  consider  it  superior  to 
Hrown  Turkey.  Though  I  first  noted  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  above  at  Cliiswick,  Mr.  Barron  thinking  it 
one  of  the  very  best  pot  varieties  grown,  I  have  so  far 
only  grown  it  in  pots  and  not  for  tlic  eirliest  supplies. 
For  Jlay  and  June  IJourjassotte  Grise  is  a  valuibfe  Fig. 
It  is  of  medium  size,  flesh  dark  red,  skin  thick,  covered 
with  dark  spots  of  purple  when  tully  ripe.  The  flesh 
is  melting  and  very  rich.  With  me  the  tree  bears 
freely  and  is  less  part'cular  t'?an  others  as  1 1  food  and 
moisture  when  the  fruits  are  ripening,  as  I  note  the 
Figs  gathered  from  trees  with  later  fruits  swelling 
are  all  one  may  desire  as  regards  quality. — G.  W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE    MONTEREY    PINE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  conifers 
of  the  great  Pacific  coast  of  America,  which 
is    so    remarkable     for    its    beautiful     trees  ; 


The  Monterey  Pine  in  its  native  home.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Luther  Buriank,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 


for  affording  topheat.  Withouc  bottom-heat 
Melons  are  generally  deficient  in  flavour. 

^ A.  W. 

Apple  King  of  Tomkins  County.— There 

is  a  vast  contrast  between  the  reports  as  given 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  and  "  S.  W.  F."  with  re- 
ference to  the  above-named  Apple,  and  certainly 
no  one  can  dispute  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made,  as  Apples  difl'er  so  much  on  varying  soils 
as  well  as  stocks.  I  have  one  tree  of  this  sort 
planted  now  four  years  that  has  not  yet  borne  a 
single  fruit,  while  another,  planted  from  a  12-inch 
pot  three  years  since,  has  given  nice  crops  of  hand- 
some fruit  each  season,  corresponding  exactly 
with  those  described  by  Mr.  Clarke.  In  our 
strong  soil  young  trees  grow  with  much  freedom, 
and  conse<|uently  do  not  come  into  bearing  eai"ly ; 
but,  planted  without  disturbance  of  the  roots,  the 
pot-bound  tree  has  maintained  a  fruitful  growth. 
The  roots  of  the  other  have  now  been  shortened, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  have  the  desired  effect. — 
W.  S.,   Wilt^. 

Pruning  Raspberries.— At  p.  269  "  W.  I." 
gives  his  views  on  pruning  Raspberries,  but 
1  think  he  might  have  gone  further  and 
also  advocated  non-pruning  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent —  that  is,  leaving  medium  -  sized  and 
well-ripened    rods    their    whole    length.      Some 


stopped.  I  have  a  tree  over  fifty  years  old — probably 
one  of  the  first  introduced  into  this  country — wbich 
bears  enormous  crops  anuually  and  of  go^  d  ijuali'y. 
Tile  fiuits  have  a  pale  green  flesh,  tinged  with  red. 
It  is  the  most  prolific  variety  I  have  seen  and  is  excel- 
lent for  pot  culture. — S.  II.  B. 

Strawberry  La  Qrosse  Sucree. — Few  varie- 
ties are  more  reliable  than  this.  I  think  there  are 
fewer  failures  with  La  Grosse  Sucree  than  any  other 
variety.  1  admit  the  fruit  does  not  travel  so  well  as 
that  of  some  kinds,  reseuibliug  Keens'  in  this  respect, 
but  if  gathered  early  iu  the  day  and  well  packed,  it  is 
little  inferior  to  firmer  fruits.  I  find  this  variety  in- 
v'aluable  for  Marcli  and  early  April  supplies.  It  will 
stand  a  fair  amount  of  hard  forciug.  Tliis  season  we 
have  had  lets  sun  than  last  year  up  to  the  date  1 
write,  yet  La  Grosse  is  all  one  ma/  desire  as  regards 
flavour.  The  plant  being  of  robust  growth,  with 
smooth  leaves,  is  less  troubled  with  red  spider  and 
mildew  than  some  kinds. — S.  H. 

Fig  ISebian. — In  my  opinion  this  is  superior  to 
Xegru  Largo,  as  the  fruit  is  much  richer,  equally 
large,  and  the  tree  is  nut  so  gross  in  gronth.  Nebian 
produces  a  very  large  fruit,  obovate,  with  a  deep  green 
skin  and  very  bright  red  tiesh.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
luscious  fruits  I  have  tasted.  It  has,  however,  uue 
serious  drawback,  us  tbe  fruits  not  merely  crack, 
but  .split  badly,  opening  in  half  when  approaching  ma- 
turity. But  even  with  this  defect  Mebian  is  worth 
growing.  As  a  variety  for  forcing  1  do  not  advise  its 
culture,  as  it  is  best  grown  for  late  sujjplies.  It  is  a 
tine  pet  vuiiety  and  bears  Jrtely  if  well  Ireatad.     For 


it  was  one  of  the  first  Calif  ornian  trees 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  planters  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  very  extensively 
tried,  often  failing.  The  reason  is  that  much 
of  our  country  is  too  cold  and  '"inland" 
for  a  plant  which  comes  from  one  of  the 
most  genial  climates  of  the  "temperate" 
world,  and  therefore  we  see  it  at  its  best  in 
Devonshire  and  on  the  Dorset  coast.  Of  late, 
however,  we  were  pleased  to  see  it  in  Hamp- 
shire on  high  ground  escaping  the  winters 
there  fairly  well.  It  is  very  commonly  killed 
about  London  and  iu  the  valleys,  but  the  tree 
is  too  good  to  give  up  wherever  the  conditious 
are  at  all  favourable,  that  is  to  say,  on  warm 
coasts  and  high  hills,  especially  where  the  soil 
is  sandy  or  stony  and  tbe  rainfall  rather 
abundant.  There  are  some  tine  old  trees  at 
Bioton  and  in  other  parts  of  Devon  and  Dorset, 
and  also  at  Blackdown. 


Andromeda  tloribunda. — In  the  pleasure 
grounds  at  Witley  Court  are  several  very  hand- 
some specimens  of  this  pretty  early  spring-flower- 
ing shrub.  At  the  present  time  the  bushes  are 
covered  with  sprays  of  the  white  Erica-looking 
flowers.  The  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  in  whicti 
Rhododendrons  and   such    like   plants    flourish- 
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Some  plants  near  a  stream  and  where  the  soil  i^ 
quite  moist  are  equally  at  home  as  others  away 
from  its  influence.  Planted  as  single  specimens 
upon  the  lawn  the  bushes  are  much  more  effec- 
tive than  if  huddled  up  amongst  other  shrubs.— 
A.  youNO. 

TEEES  AT  KEW. 
Of  all  kinds  of  maundering,  the  most  harm- 
ful in  its  effect  on  the  home  landscape  is 
that  about  cutting  down  old,  dying  or 
ill-placed  trees.  Many  people,  regardless 
bf  the  fact  that  trees  die  like  other  creatures, 
cannot  bear  to  see  them  removed,  and  allow 
them  to  cumber  the  ground,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  landscape  and  often  to  the  air  and 
light  about  a  house.  The  immense  majority 
of  the  trees  that  are  planted  in  the  country 
are  planted  ignorantly  both  as  regards  their 
effect  and  cultivation.  Of  this  we  see  instances 
every  day,  the  landscape  beauty  of  half  the 
country  seats  in  England  being  marred  by 
unmeaning  trees  and  trees  out  of  place.  In 
an  article  in  the  Satiuxlay  Review  the  writer 
falls  foul  of  the  director  at  Kew  for  cutting 
down  a  fewtrees,  necessary  through  theirdecay. 
We  have  known  people  who  wanted  to  re- 
move a  solid  Georgian  house  rather  than  take 
down  a  Beech  tree  of  moderate  dimensions 
which  made  the  house  dark  and  mouldy  and 
obscured  the  view  of  other  trees.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  a  man  wrote  to  the  Times 
after  a  storm  to  say  that  one  of  his  Elm  trees 
had  fallen  through  the  dining-room  ceiling 
when  he  was  at  luncheon,  and  telling  people 
that  Elms  were  not  good  trees  to  put  so  near  the 
house  !  The  people  who  groan  about,  cutting 
down  dying  old  trees  are  rarely  those  who  care 
about  planting  trees  or  remarkable  for  any 
love  for  trees  until  the  disappearance  of  some 
old  Elm  shows  them  an  opening.  Moreover, 
■we  have  the  fact  to  recognise  that  the  attempt 
to  grow  trees  from  every  northern  and  tem- 
perate country  in  one  spot — and  that  not  on 
a  good  .soil — must  account  for  failures,  and 
trees  that  will  not  live  so  long  or  do  so  well 
at  Kew  as  in  their  natural  conditions,  and 
this  fact  among  others  leads  to  more  deaths 
than  woiTld  occur  in  a  forest  of  natural  trees. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Saturdui/ 
Review  despises  the  landscape  work  which 
has  been  effected  at  Kew,  although  it  is  very 
good  indeed  and  a  great  improvement  to  the 
garden.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Kew  garden  has  improved  very 
much  of  late  years,  and  in  no  way  more  than 
in  the  result  obtained  by  the  attempt  to  open 
up  landscape  views.  The  director  has  not 
been  afraid  to  treat  the  garden  as  a  garden, 
and  not  as  a  book,  as  French  botanic 
gardens  are  treated ;  and  the  success  of 
introducing  hardy  flowers  about  the  gar- 
den in  many  places  is  most  remarkable. 
Plants  are  none  the  less  interesting  botani- 
cally  because  arranged  in  beautiful  ways,  and 
are  much  more  so  indeed  than  in  the  days 
when  hardy  flowers  were  confined  to  the  old 
natural  arrangements  as  in  most  botanic 
gardens.  We  say  this  the  more  willingly 
and  in  bare  justice,  as  we  dissent  wholly  from 
some  practices  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  such  as 
cutting  many  of  the   evergreens  into  shapes 


less  graceful  than  many  a  dumpling,  a  prac- 
tice for  which  there  is  no  good  reason  from 
any  point  of  view. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


VARIETIES  OF  CUCUMBERS. 
One  is  often  asked  which  is  the  beat  Cucumber 
to  grow.  In  order  to  answer  this  question 
correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
fruit  is  wanted  for  private  consumption  or  for 
market,  or  both,  and  whether  the  plants  are  to 
be  grown  in  frames  or  the  orthodox  Cucumber 
house.  A  host  of  new  varieties  have  made 
their  appearance  of  late  years,  many  of  which 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  individual  size 
and  good  appearance  than  for  anything  else. 
Many  of  the  exhibition  Cucumbers  are  poor 
yielders  and  lack  the  good  flavour  which 
characterises  some  of  the  older  varieties.  It  is 
questionable  whether,  all  points  considered, 
there  is  yet  a  better  Cucumber  than  the  old 
Telegraph,  no  better  proof  of  the  continued 
demand  for  seed  of  this  variety  being  needed 
than  the  fact  that  almost  all  seedsmen  profess 
to  possess  an  improved  strain  of  their  own.  It 
is  equally  good  for  house  or  frame  culture. 
For  quality  Tender  and  True  is  hard  to  beat. 
In  one  garden  near  here  where  salads  are  a 
special  feature  this  Cucumber  is  grown  exclu- 
sively. It,  however,  requires  good  cultivation, 
and  will  not  stand  the  rough-and-ready  treat- 
ment practicable  with  some  of  the  coarser 
market  varieties.  Probably  the  most  prolific 
Cucumber  in  cultivation  and  one  very  easily 
grown  is  the  Roohford.  I  have  seen  this 
variety  growing  and  bearing  immense  crops 
with  the  roots  in  very  small  hillocks  of  soil. 
It  has  a  grand  constitution,  produces  very 
short- jointed  growth,  usually  showing  clusters 
of  fruit  at  every  joint,  and  continuing  to  yield 
the  whole  season  through  if  liberally  fed.  For 
amateurs  and  all  those  with  limited  means 
Rochford  is  the  best  variety.  Carter's  Model 
and  Lockie's  Perfection,  two  Cucumbers  of 
the  medium  length  type,  are  both  reli- 
able and  good,  and  I  question  if  as  many 
first  prizes  in  strong  competitions  have  been 
awarded  to  any  other  variety  as  to  Lockie's 
Perfection,  so  true  is  it  when  well  grown ; 
it  is  also  a  capital  frame  Cucumber.  An  ex- 
cellent variety  of  the  extra  short  type  and 
grand  for  the  table  is  Verdant  Green,  raised  by 
Mr.  Maclndoe,  and  nearly  always  exhibited  by 
him  in  his  fine  collections  of  vegetables  early  in 
the  season.  It  is  of  uniform  thickness  through- 
out and  carries  a  fine  dark  bloom.  Like  most 
of  the  short  varieties,  it  crops  abundantly. 
Coming  to  the  longer-fruited  kinds,  which  with 
few  exceptions  are  much  shyer  in  fruiting,  I 
would  place  Daniels'  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
front  rank  for  profit.  True  it  is  slightly  ribbed 
and  somewhat  coarser  outwardly  than  some 
others  of  this  class,  but  it  is  a  splendid  cropper 
and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  Duke  is  also  well 
suited  for  frame  culture.  Pearson's  Long  Gun 
is  a  fine  fruit  individually  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  whole  category  for  exhibition,  but  it  is  a 
poor  cropper  and  not  much  grown  by  exhibitors 
on  that  account.  Prize-winner  is  rightly  named, 
for  when  well  grown  few  varieties  can  beat  it 
on  the  exhibition  table.  Allan's  Favourite  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  Cucumber,  growing  to  a 
great  length  and  carrying  a  fine  bloom,  the 
fruit  shown  in  one  of  the  prize  collections  at  the 
last  international  show  at  Edinburgh  causing 
quite  a  sensation.  A  variety  I  have  grown  for 
years  and  exhibited  many  times  with  success  is 
Perpetual  Bearer,  a  grand  Cucumber  in  every 


sense  either  for  private  use  or  market.  For 
growing  to  fruit  iu  winter,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  better  Cucumber  than  the  old  Sion  House. 
It  is  still  to  be  had  true  from  various  reliable 
firms,  and  all  who  require  a  supply  for  the  salad 
bowl  in  winter  will  do  well  to  plant  Sion  House. 
A  great  mistake,  and  one  which  is  often 
made  in  Cucumber  growing,  is  giving  the 
plants  too  rich  a  root-run,  this  invariably  re- 
sulting in  a  long-jointed  sappy  growth,  minus 
fruit,  and  not  unfrequently  the  sudden  and  en- 
tire collapse  of  the  plants.  Better  by  far  give 
a  non-stimulating  medium  at  the  start,  assisting 
with  suitable  manures,  liquid  or  otherwise, 
when  iu  full  bearing.  J.  C. 


Pea  Autocrat. — As  late  Peas  have  not  yet 
bean  sown,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking  a 
word  in  praise  of  this  comparatively  new  variety. 
Good  as  Autocrat  is  from  a  cropping  and  quality 
point  of  view,  its  chief  value  consists  in  the 
length  of  time  it  continues  to  yield  its  deep  green 
pods.  Although  a  much  dwarfer  growing  Pea 
than  the  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  it  resembles  that 
sterling  variety  in  length  and  form  of  pod,  also  in 
colour  and  flavour.  Being  a  very  robust  grower 
it  is  particularly  suitable  for  sowing  in  light, 
warm  soils.  With  me  many  blooms  were  on  the 
haulm  when  the  first  formed  pods  were  fit  for 
picking,  while  the  latest  pods  developed  perfectly, 
and  supplied  excellent  dishes  several  weeks  after. 
I  ought  to  state  that  a  good  mulch  of  rough  litter 
and  several  good  waterings  were  given. — J.  C. 

Radishes  in  summer.— Many  do  not  grow 
Radishes  in  summer  on  account  of  their  getting 
woolly  and  pungent,  but  by  change  of  quaitars 
good  roots  may  be  obtained  from  March  till 
October.  I  am  aware  the  demand  for  Radishes 
is  limited  with  a  wealth  of  Lettuce  and  other 
salads,  but  they  give  a  nice  finish  to  a  salad  at  any 
time.  For  summer  supplies,  a  north  cool  border 
with  a  fairly  stiff,  loamy  soil  should  be  selected, 
and  to  keep  the  roots  succulent  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  damp  overhead  after  sunset,  this  keeping  the 
plants  on  the  move,  and  they  do  not  run.  It 
should  be  remembered  the  roots  require  ample 
food.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  small  quan- 
tities every  three  weeks.  During  July  and 
August  I  find  the  China  Rose  the  best,  as  this 
stands  drought  well  and  remains  solid  and  sweet 
longer  than  others.  For  early  autumn  supplies 
the  red  and  white  Turnip  varieties  are  good. 
Whatever  variety  is  sown,  there  will  be  good 
roots  if  given  a  cool  quarter  and  ample  supplies 
of  moisture. — G.  W. 

Dandelion,  Frencli  ;Largfe-leaved. — A  com- 
mon root,  many  will  say,  and  scarcely  worth  room 
in  the  garden,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  it  has 
been  improved  upon,  and  we  now  have  several 
varieties,  the  best  for  salad  purposes  being  the 
French.  This  has  a  much  larger  leaf  than  our 
own  variety,  being  much  broader  and  less  bitter. 
A  pinch  of  seed  sown  now  in  drills  in  good  land 
and  the  plants  well  thinned  will  produce  plenty 
of  material  for  the  salad  bowl  next  winter  and 
early  spring.  It  is  not  necessary  to  blanch  it. 
The  green  leaves  are  excellent,  and  the  plants 
continue  to  make  new  leaves  till  the  flowers 
appear,  and  by  that  time  other  green  salads  will 
be  more  plentiful.  I  consider  the  Dandelion  as 
valuable  as  Chicory,  and  if  used  in  a  green  state 
the  leaves  at  this  season  are  more  tender  and 
more  like  good  Endive. — S.  H.  B. 

Bouquet  Broccoli.  —  This  is  well  worth 
extended  cultivation.  The  Bouquet  is  rightly 
named,  as  the  growth  of  the  plant  represents  a 
large  bouquet  of  flowers,  being  compact  and  not 
at  all  coarse.  A  medium-sized  central  head  or 
flower  is  produced,  and  this  is  ready  before  the 
numerous  side  shoots.  These,  though  smaller, 
are  of  nice  size  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
heads  are  produced  in  April.  I  cut  a  few  in 
March  this  season,  but  it  may  be  termed  a  late 
variety,  aud  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ordinary  sprouting  Broccoli,  as  it  is  quite  distinct, 
being  more  compact,  and  comes  into  use  at  one 
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time— at  least  there  are  only  a  few  days  between 
the  centre  and  the  side  flowers  being  ready  for 
table.  It  is  a  very  hardy  type.  As  regards  the 
•luality  it  is  all  one  may  desire,  and  being  of  com 
pact  growth  it  requires  less  room  than  some  varie- 
ties. I  intend  to  grow  it  more  largely  for  spring 
cutting.— (!.  Wythks. 

Potato  Stourbridge  Glory.— I  should  advise 
thof  e  who  wish  for  a  fiesh  variety  for  main  garden 
or  field  crops  to  try  Stourbridge  Glory.  It  is  a 
reddish-skinned  kidney  variety,  but  the  flesh  is 
white  and  mealy  in  the  extreme.  It  crops  enor- 
mously, and,  so  f.ir  a.s  my  knowledge  of  it  ex- 
tends,  it  is  a  good  disease  resister.  During  a  some- 
what lengthened  experience  in  Potato  culture  I 
have  often  noticed  that  these  red-skinned  varie- 
ties are  generally  first-rate  yieldere  and  very  little 
subject  to  disease,  Reading  Rus.set,  however, 
being  an  exception  to  this  last  rule,  at  least  in 
many  districts.  When  in  its  best  form  Reading 
Russet  is  hard  to  beat  for  meali- 
ness and  flavour.  In  fome  parts 
of  Scotland  it  is  very  highly 
thought  of.  One  seldom  meets 
with  or  hears  of  the  old  red 
Regent  now  a-days,  but  it  is  a 
poor  man's  Potato,  and  although 
not  (]uite  fo  white  in  the  flesh 
as  some,  it  has  a  sweet  nutty 
flavour,  and  is  seldom  aflected  by 
disease.—  J.  C. 

Cabbages  running'  to  seed. 
— From  what  I  have  recently  seen 
in  some  of  the  large  market  gar- 
dens near  London  and  elsewhere, 
the  Cabbage  crop  will  not  be 
remunerative,  so  many  of  the 
plants  running  to  flower  instead 
of  hearting  in.  On  the  Lewisham 
allotment  grounds  I  could  not  see 
a  plant  that  was  not  running. 
The  method  of  cultivation,  how- 
ever, had  probably  something  to 
do  with  this,  as  the  plants  ap- 
peared to  have  had  a  bad  start. 
It  may  be  that  nothing  will  pre- 
vent this  frrm  taking  place  in 
certain  seasons,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  must  he  ex- 
pected now  and  then.  All  sorts 
of  causes  have  been  from  time  to 
time  assigned  with  more  or  less 
reason.  Evidently  an  abnormally 
mild  winter  is  not  favourable  to 
good  growth.  I  have  ro  remedy 
to  of?^er  except  to  advise  the 
growth  of  any  variety  which  has 
proved  itself  fairly  free  from  the 
defect  in  former  year?.  I  have 
always  found  that  EUam's  Early 
is  one  of  the  best  in  this  respect, 
and  I  shall  not  lo?e  111  per  cent, 
of  this  excellent  little  Cabbage 
through  bolting  this  year.  Of 
some  other  varieties  sown  at  the 
same  time,  and  again  later,  I 
shall  lose  3(1  per  cent.,  and  I  think  this  will  be 
much  below  the  average  loss  among  main-crop 
varieties  throughout  the  country. — J.  C.  Tall.\ck, 
Livermere  Park. 

I  should  say  that  the  mild  weather  coupled 

with  soil  influence  is  the  cause.  Here  thore  are 
two  gardens  devoted  to  vegetables,  these  being 
quite  different  both  in  soil  and  elevation.  In  one, 
and  which  is  the  kitchen  garden  proper,  this  being 
lowl3ing,  the  soil  of  rather  a  heavy  description, 
there  is  a  splendid  breadth  of  Cabbages,  not  2  per 
cent,  running  to  seed,  while  in  the  other,  situated 
on  a  hill,  the  soil  also  being  a  deep  sandy  loam, 
many  of  the  Cabbages  are  running  to  seed.  This 
leads  to  the  inference  that  light  soil  during  a  mild 
winter  is  apt  to  foster  the  evil.  I  cut  capital  heads 
of  Ellam's  the  first  week  in  April,  the  plants 
growing  stendily  onwards  right  through  the 
winter. — A.  YonNo,  Witlcy  Court. 

"  Dorset "  is  unfortunate  in  having  so  many 

of  his  Cabbages  run  to  seed.  I  think  it  is  rather 
a  prevalent  complaint  this  season,  although  my 


own  plants  have  not  suffered  to  any  serious  ex- 
tent. When  away  from  home  for  a  few  days  a 
fortnight  ago  I  noticed  great  numbers  running  to 
seed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  No  doubt, 
as  "  Dorset "  remarks,  the  mild  weather  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it,  more  so  than  sowing  the 
seed  too  early.  "Dorset"  sowed  his  seed  about 
August  8  or  10,  while  mine  was  sown  on  July  20, 
a  difference  of  nineteen  days,  the  variety  being 
Ellam's  Dwarf.  A  little  over  2000  plants  were  set 
out  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  from  which  a  crop 
of  Potatoes  was  lifted,  and  from  this  bed  fine 
heads  are  being  and  have  been  cut  for  some  time 
past.  The  losses  from  boldng  would  nob  amount 
to  more  than  5  per  cent.  With  me  Ellam's  Dwarf 
is  less  prone  to  run  to  seed  than  any  other  variety 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  I  grow  it  and  none 
other  for  early  cutting  on  this  account. — A.  W. 

Potatoes  Magnum  Bonum  and   Bruce. — 
Some  p3op'.e  think  there  is  a  difference  between 


may  be  put  into  the  ground  at  once  without  any 
previous  preparation.  Where,  however,  th& 
tubers  of  new  sorts  are  divided  up  into  separate 
eyes  the  case  is  different.  These  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a  little  light  soil  and  sand  in  a  box,  and  stood 
in  a  greenhouse  or  warm  frame  until  a  few  new 
roots  have  formed.  If  planted  in  the  open 
ground  immediately  they  are  cut  up  many  of  the 
portions  will  probably  rot  should  the  weather  be 
wet.  A  little  extra  trouble  in  this  matter  often 
prevents  much  disappointment. — J.  C. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


BEAUMONTIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Thi.s  plant— a  spray  of  bloom  of  which  is  here' 
represented — was  introduced  from  Sylhet  nearly 


A  spi-ay  of  flou'era  of  Beaumontia  grandifiora. 


these  two  Potatoes.  I  do  not.  I  have  grown 
Bruce  side  by  side  with  JIagnum  Bonum  for  two 
years,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Were  tubers  of  each 
mixed  in  a  basket  no  one  could  distinguish  them, 
and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in 
flavour  I  have  prove  I  over  and  over  again. 
Doubtless  many  gardeners  when  they  first  pur- 
chased seed  tubers  of  the  so-called  Bruce  would 
notice  an  increase  in  the  yield,  but  this  would  be 
the  result  of  a  change  of  seed  and  not  from  any 
actual  distinctiveness.  Some  of  my  friends  who 
really  thought  them  distinct  the  first  two  seasons 
are  now  so  confident  of  their  identical  character 
that  they  have  mixed  them  together  to  save  un- 
necessary trouble.  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  others  on  the  Bruce.— .J.  C. 

Dividing  seed  Potatoes.— With  new  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes  when  the  seed  tubers  are  large, 
recourse  has  often  to  be  had  to  cutting  them  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  when  it 
amounts  simply  to  cutting  the  tuber  in  half,  they 


fifty  years  ago.  For  a  long  time  it  was  very 
popular  with  plant  growers,  but  it  ultimately 
became  somewhat  neglected,  other  plants  of 
more  recent  introduction  taking  its  place,  lb 
is  a  member  of  the  Dogbane  family,  which 
abounds  in  showy  flowered  climbers,  of  which. 
the  most  notable  are  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,. 
&c.  The  Beaumontia  is  a  bold-growing  plant, 
with  large,  white  bell-shaped  flowers  borne  in 
terminal  and  axillary  corymbs.  It  is  surprising 
that  such  a  fine  plant  should  have  been  alloweif 
to  go  out  of  cultivation.  It  thrives  best  in  an 
intermediate  house  and  delights  in  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  light.  It  never  does  well  in  a 
pot,  and  consequently  should  be  planted  out  in 
a  soil  composed  of  loam,  peat  and  sand.  It 
flowers  upon  the  previous  year's  growths,  and' 
when  the  blooms  have  fallen  the  plant  should 
be  cut  hard  in  to  induce  a  greater  quantity  of 
lateral   shoots    for    next    season's    bloom.     It: 
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Bhould  be  grown  upon  pillars  or  wires  near  the 
glass.  When  grown  on  the  roof  of  a  house  the 
shoots  must  be  kept  thin,  as  otherwise  the  large 
leaves  produce  a  too  heavy  shade  for  plants 
growing  underneath.  T. 


LILIUM  HARRISI. 
I  HAVE  1000  Lihum  Harriei  that  were  potted  in 
September,  placed  in  cool  pit  until  November, 
then  forced  in  a  temperature  of  about  60°.  They 
have  just  finished  flower. ng.  Shall  I  do  right  to 
place  them  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  placa  and  pro- 
tect them  with  litter  until  more  favourable 
weather?  The  reason  for  wishing  to  place  them 
outdoors  so  early  is  because  I  re(xuire  the  house  at 
once.  What  treatment  do  you  advise  me  to  give 
them  to  secure  the  best  results,  as  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  flower  them  again  next  Christmas  or 
Easter? — H.  Lewis. 

*,*  There  will  be  little  danger  now  in  treating 
your  Lilies  that  have  done  flowering  as  you  sug- 
gest, that  is,  placing  them  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  but  the  protection  of  litter  is  by 
no  means  necessary,  the  principal  thing  to  guard 
against  injury  being  the  tender  foliage,  which, 
having  been  grown  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  will 
be  naturally  delicate  and  easily  injured  by  late 
spring  frosts  or  cold,  cutting  winds.  If  there  is 
any  chance  of  frost  injuring  them,  a  little  protec- 
tion in  the  shape  of  tiffany  or  some  such  mate- 
rial will  in  all  probability  be  quite  sufiicient  to 
ward  ofi'  the  danger.  Different  modes  of  treatment 
have  been  tried  for  these  Lilies  that  have  been 
forced  early  into  bloom,  but  none  of  them  has 
turned  out  very  satisfactorily.  When  Lilium 
Harrisi  was  first  sent  here  from  Bermuda,  among 
other  distinctive  features  claimed  for  it  was  that 
it  was  nearly  perpetual  flowering,  or  at  all  events 
it  would  bloom  at  Easter  and  then  produce  a 
second  crop  of  blossoms  later  on.  In  practice, 
however,  this  has  been  scarcely  borne  out,  as  the 
secondary  blossoms  are,  as  a  rule,  comparatively 
few.  By  some  cultivators  the  plants  that  ha\e 
been  forced  are  turned  out  of  their  pots  without 
disturbing  the  roots  and  planted  in  the  open 
ground  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over.  Then 
about  July  or  onwards  secondary  stems  are  pushed 
up,  frequently  two  from  a  bulb,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  produce  only  from  one  to  three  flowers. 
These  blooms  are  generally  smaller  than  those  of 
the  first  crop,  but  still  where  cut  flowers  are  in 
demand  they  are  very  useful.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, however,  the  foliage  remains  green  and  the 
bulbs  do  not  ripen,  so  that  they  are  of  little  ser- 
vice for  potting  and  forcing  again.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  best  results  are  obtained  by  retaining  the 
plants  in  their  pots,  and  about  midsummer  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  water  in  order  to  ripen 
them  off,  placing  them  in  a  spot  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  to  assist  the  ripening.  Then  when  dor- 
mant they  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  as 
much  of  the  soil  as  possible  removed,  when  they 
must  be  repotted  and  treated  as  imported  bulbs. 
Whatever  treatment,  however,  is  given  them, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  equal  those  from  Ber- 
muda, as  the  climate  of  that  island  is  far  more 
favourable  to  their  culture  than  this.  Our  great 
market  growers  find  that  they  can  depend  only 
on  freshly-imported  bulbs.  It  was  at  first  claimed 
for  L.  Harrisi  that  it  was  a  distinct  variety,  but 
it  has  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  geographical 
form  of  L.  longiflorum,  as  after  a  couple  of  sea- 
sons' growth  in  this  country  its  prominent  charac- 
teristics disappear  and  ic  blooms  just  as  the 
ordinary  lonj^iflorum,  while  in  shape  of  flower  and 
all  other  particulars  it  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Japanese  form  of  the  long-flowered  Lily. — H.  P. 

Datura  cornucopoea. — This,  I  am  pleased  to 
find,  is  perennial.  Some  plants  which  bloomed 
last  year  I  have  kept  over  the  winter,  although 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  rather  low  tempera- 
ture, often  down  to  40^  but  have  been  kept  dry. 
They  are  now  breaking  well  in  heat.  Such  a  fine 
plant  ia  worth  a  little  care  during  the  reiting 
period.  The  same  may  be  said  of  D.  humilis 
fl.-pl. — J.  M.,  Cha'mouth,  Dorstt. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
April  21. 
A  TRULY  wonderful  and  diversified  display  was  to 
be  seen  at  this  meeting.  The  Drill  Hall  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  exhibits  of  excellent  quality, 
several  who  attend  these  meetings  and  who  are 
well  qualified  to  judge  saying  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  like  before  at  any  previous  meeting. 
There  was  an  entire  absenca  of  second-class  ex- 
hibits before  each  committee.  Moreover,  there 
was  an  unusually  large  attendance,  the  keenest 
interest  being  taken  in  the  various  productions. 
Hardy  plants  and  flowers  constituted  an  important 
item,  these  being  of  extra  fine  quality.  Alpines 
and  other  rock  plants,  as  well  as  early-flowering 
shrubs,  came  from  Cheshunt,  making  a  most 
attractive  display.  Daffodils  were  in  strong  force 
from  Thames  Ditton,  Andover  and  Tottenham, 
whilst  from  the  last  place  also  came  herbaceous 
plants.  Alpines  were  also  sent  from  Guildford  in 
fine  form  and  in  an  attractive  style.  Hardy  cut 
shrubs  and  Polyanthuses  were  a  very  pleasing  ex- 
hibit from  Crawley,  as  also  were  those  from  Bel- 
voir  Castle,  from  Glasnevin  and  elsewhere.  The 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Auricula  Society  added 
materially  to  the  features  of  this  meeting,  there 
being  not  only  a  keen  competition,  but  also  a 
high  standard  of  quality  in  the  various  ex- 
hibits. The  way  in  which  the  two  first  lots  of 
Primulas  were  shown  was  most  commendable. 
Both  the  Polyanthus  and  the  Primrose  were  re- 
presented by  the  best  examples,  the  blue  Prim- 
roses from  Chelsea  being  again  exhibited. 

Of  forced  flowers,  the  pride  of  place  must  be 
given  to  the  grand  display  of  cut  Roses,  better 
than  which  have  rarely  been  seen  so  early  as  this, 
notably  those  from  Canterbury  and  Colchester, 
as  well  as  Thame.  The  cut  Roses  were  a  most 
attractive  feature.  Of  quite  another  description 
were  the  fine  examples  of  double  Ghent  Azaleas 
from  Highgate.  Primula  Sieboldi  was  shown  in 
excellent  condition  from  Slough,  evidently  from 
under  glass  thus  early. 

A  very  fine  miscellaneous  group  came  from 
Chelsea,  consisting  of  early- flowering  greenhouse 
plants,  notably  Pimeleas  and  Boronias,  as  well  as 
some  grand  examples  of  the  golden  Callas. 
Another  miscellaneous  group  came  from  Tulse 
Hill,  and  a  very  fine  group  of  Gloxinias  came  from 
Forest  Hill,  consisting  of  the  finest  colours. 
Amaryllises  were  sent  in  numbers  from  HoUoway, 
and  Ferns,  exhibiting  fine  cultivation,  from  Ed- 
monton. Orchids  were  also  present  in  large 
numbers,  a  specially  fine  group  from  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  consisting  of  the  best 
things  in  season.  Other  groups  of  excellent  merit 
came  from  St.  Albans  and  Clapton.  From  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  as  usual,  a  choice  selection  was  sent. 
Cut  examples  came  from  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
Dendrobiums  again  were  important  features ; 
Odontoglots,  too,  were  very  fine,  notably  some 
grand  varieties  of  O.  triumphans.  Cattleyas, 
too,  as  well  as  Oncidiums,  were  shown  in  quan- 
tity. There  was  not  much  fruit  shown  ;  early 
Cirapes,  well  finished,  came  from  Syon,  as  well  as 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  of  good  colour 
from  the  same  source  and  from  Ampthill.  From 
thfse  same  sources  also  were  sent  the  best  kinds 
of  vegetables  now  in  season,  a  good  display  in 
each  case  being  made.  A  few  examples  only  of 
Apples  were  staged.  A  very  interesting  exhibit 
tef  jre  this  committee  was  the  preserved  examples 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  air-tight  glass  bottles, 
the  preservation  being  admirable  in  every  respect. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  on  this 
occasion  to 

Epidendrum  Enuresio  -  Wallisi  superbum, 
the  parentage  of  which  hybrid  is  indicated  by  its 
compound  specific  name  of  which  this  example  is 
a  remarkably  fine  form,  fully  deserving  the  award 
made  to  it,  a  similar  award  having  been  accorded 
to  the  type  when  first  shown.  In  this  instance 
the   flowers  are  larger,  whilst  the   clour  of  the 


sepals  and  petals  is  several  shades  deeper,  being 
in  this  instance  an  intensely  dark  maroon  or  dark 
chocolate,  a  most  unusual  colour  ;  the  lip  reniiins 
much  the  same,  a  dark  lilac  with  white  margin,  a 
striking  hybrid.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 
Dendrobium  Wigani.e  {D.  nobile  x  D.  signa- 
tum),  a  charming  hybrid  previously  shown  by 
Sir  F.  Wigan,  of  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Young),  who  had  raised  it  from  the 
same  cross.  The  growth  is  after  that  of  D.  nobile, 
at  present  dwarfer  perhaps.  The  flowers  partake 
also  of  the  same  parent  in  contour  with  the  sepals 
and  petals  shortened.  Two  distinct  forms  of  this 
hybrid  came  from  the  Veitchian  collection  on  this 
occasion,  both  of  which  were  out  of  the  same  seed 
pod.  In  one  instance  the  sepals  and  petals  were 
of  a  pale  straw  colour,  the  lip  having  a  distinct 
blotch  of  dark  maroon  with  a  golden  yellow  mar- 
gin shading  off  to  transparent  white  ;  in  the  other 
the  sepals  and  petals  had  some  of  the  character- 
istic purple  flushing  as  seen  in  D.  nobile,  but  of  a 
pale  tint,  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  other 
seedling.  Both  these  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrenca's  collection 
came  another  plant  resulting  from  the  same  cross. 
In  this  instance  the  sepals  and  petals  were  even 
more  in  the  way  of  D.  nobile,  whdst  the  lip  was 
larger,  marked  in  the  same  way,  but  darker  in  the 
tints,  the  golden  yellow  on  the  lip  being  more 
prominent.     This  was  called  the  Burford  var. 

Cattleya  Schrceder.e  ExiMiA.— a  remarkably 
distinct  form  of  this  well-known  Cattleya,  tiie 
flowers  scarcely  so  large,  due  probably  to  their 
only  being  recently  expanded.  The  sepals  and 
petals  were  softly  flushed  with  rosy  purple,  very 
pale,  the  lip  being  more  expanded  than  in  the 
type  with  the  colouring  extending  into  tho 
throat,  the  central  part  heavily  blotched  with  a 
dark  apricot  tint,  surrounded  with  rosy  lilac,  the 
colouring  of  the  sepals  and  petals  again  appearing 
as  a  marginal  edging,  which  was  also  finely 
fringed.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cypripedh-m  ScHOFiELDiANn.M  (C.  hirsutissi- 
mum  X  C.  bellatulum).— A  very  distinct  and  fine  hy- 
brid, the  best  yet  seen  from  this  cros?.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  greenish  white,  spotted  with  dark  brown ; 
the  petals  white  and  heavily  spotted  with  dark 
chocolate-brown  ;  the  lip  purplish  brown,  shading 
off  to  greenish  white.     From  Mr.  S.  W.  Schofield. 

Vanda  Parishi  Mamiotiana.— A  distinct  form 
of  this  sp:cies,  having  the  flowers  of  a  deeper  tint. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  brownish  crimson  to- 
wards the  extremities,  whilst  at  the  base  they  are 
rosy  purple  ;  the  lip  also  dark.  From  Mr.  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Stamford  Hill. 

Odontoglossum  ALEXANDR.E(CRispnM)(Arddar- 

roch  var.),  the  example  of  which  was  a  cut  spil.a 
with  eleven  flowers,  the  colouring  well  defined, 
the  ground  colour  being  a  transparent  white  with 
a  faint  flush  only  of  purple.  Both  sepals  and 
petals  were  heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with 
pale  chocolate,  a  distinct  variety.  From  Mr. 
R.  B.  White,  Arddarroch,  N.B. 

Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum  (White's  var.). 
— Another  distinct  and  well-marked  form  with 
flowers  of  extra  size,  the  spike  again  being  a  cut 
example  with  ten  flowers,  the  most  distinct  fea- 
tures being  the  great  profusion  of  spots  on  tho 
sepals  and  petals  and  the  intensity  of  the  colour- 
ing, a  ric'i  crimson  pervading  the  spots  on  a  light 
rosy  purple  ground.     From  Mr.  R.  B.  White. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Dendro- 
bium cariniferum  (Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin), with  deep  orange-coloured  lip  and  close 
spike,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  paler  shade; 
Angra^cum  metallicum  (Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son^; 
with  a  long  spike  of  medium-sized  pure  white 
flowers,  having  the  spur  much  elongated  ;  Epiden- 
drum arachnoglossum,  with  long  spikes,  the 
flowers  clustered,  at  the  apex,  these  being  of  a 
deep  rosy  purple,  and  Sarcochilus  Hartmanni,  a 
a  small  pure  white  species  of  dwarf  growth.  Both 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sors  for  a  choice,  well-arranged 
group  consisting   of   some  fine  grown  Oncidium 
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varicosum  Rogerai,  0.  eerratum  with  thirty 
flowers  on  the  ppike,  and  a  largo  flowered  variety 
of  O.  Marshallianum.  There  were  also  eomo  good 
forms  of  Cattleya  Sehrn-derje,  prominent  amongst 
them  being  Cattleya  S.  aurea,  the  flower  larger 
than  in  the  typo  and  having  a  larger  and  brighter 
yellow  disc,  and  C.S.spectabilis,  a  form  with  nearly 
white  sepals  and  petals,  lip  heavily  fringed  with 
light  rose,  shading  to  rose-purple  in  front  of  the 
disc,  the  latter  bright  orange-yellow.  A  well- 
flowered  plant  of  Cypripediuum  caudatum,  two 
good  forms  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Cypri- 
pedium  Drurio-Hookcr;i',  a  distinct  hybrid  be- 
tween the  parents  indicated  by  the  name,  butT 
yellow  dorsal  sepal  with  a  broad  brown  line 
through  the  centre,  petals  yellow  shaded  with 
purple,  spotted  and  lined  through  the  centre  with 
chocolate-brown,  lip  yellow  shaded  with  brown  ; 
Laelia  Latona,  Lwlio-Cattleya  Pallas  with  two 
flowers,  some  good  forms  of  La'lia  purpurata  and 
other  Cattleyas  in  variety  were  also  shown  here. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  a  small  group, 
in  which  were  some  fine  forms  of  La;lia  pur- 
purata and  Cattleya  Mendeli.  Cattleya  Schil- 
leriana  well  flowered  was  represented  by  two  good 
specimens.  A  form  of  Odontoglossum  called 
luteo-purpureum  var.  magnificum  has  brown 
sepals,  the  petals  brown,  barred  and  tipped  with 
yellow,  lip  heavily  crested,  cream  in  front  with  a 
brown  spot  in  the  centre,  the  upper  part  being 
white.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  small 
group;  prominent  in  this  was  a  distinct  unnamed 
hybrid  Cattleya  (C.  Lawrenceana  being  one 
parent,  the  other,  unfortunately,  unknown),  the 
sepals  and  petals  deep  rose,  lip  broad,  purple 
in  front  shading  to  white  in  the  throat,  and  seem- 
ing to  indicate  Cattleya  eigas  as  the  second 
parent.  Cattleya  Schmdera'  alba  with  two 
flowers,  some  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana, 
Cypripedium  macrochdum,  Dendrobium  O'Brien- 
ianum,  a  fine  variety  of  Epidendrum  Wallisi  with 
eight  flowers,  and  the  distinct  Epidendrum 
pictum  with  rose  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  having 
a  white  disc,  were  also  included. 

Mr.  H.  S.  I'itt  was  given  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  a  group  consisting  principally  of  some 
well-grown  plants  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum, 
Cattleya  Schrcidera'  alba  with  two  flowers,  Mil- 
tonia  Roezli,  M.  Phalanopsis,  a  grand  specimen 
of  Epidendrum  Wallisi,  Scuticaria  Steeli,  and 
Odontoglossums  in  variety.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  re- 
ceived a  similar  award  for  a  choice  group,  promi- 
nent in  this  being  a  very  dark  form  of  Cypri- 
pedium Charles  Richman,  Cypripedium  The  Pard, 
Pdystachya  Ottoniana  with  forty  spikes  of  its 
white  tinted-rose  flowers,  a  good  plant  of  Coch- 
lioda  Noezliana  with  two  spikes,  Dendrobium 
Euterpe,  a  cross  between  D.  Wardianum  and  D. 
nobile,  Masdevallia  Shuttleworthi,  a  good  plant  of 
Dendrobium  crepidatum,  the  distinct  and  rare  D. 
cymbidioides,  a  specimen  D.  capillipes  with  twenty- 
five  spikes  of  flower,  and  Cymbidium  tigrinum 
with  six  spikes  of  flower.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  Dork- 
ing, was  also  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for 
a  neat  group  of  well-grown  Odontoglossums  and 
other  Orchids.  Noteworthy  among  these  were  O. 
Andersonianum  with  a  branching  spike  carrying 
upwards  of  fifty  flowers,  O.  Andersonianum 
{Hazlebourne  variety)  with  creamy whitescpals  and 
petals  thickly  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  a  dark 
form  of  O.  triumphans,  several  good  forms  of  0. 
crispum,  a  distinct  form  of  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei  having  several  violet-purple  small  spots  on  the 
petals  and  lip,  and  a  good  specimen  Dendrobium 
Hildebrandti  with  a  maroon-purple  disc.  Mr. 
R.  B.  White,  Arddarroch.  was  given  a  similar  award 
forcut  spikes  of  Odontoglossums,  showing  remark- 
able vigour  and  good  culture.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  0.  Andersonianum,  O.  Ruckerianum,  O. 
crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  gloriosum  in  variety. 
Mr.  S.  Cooke,  Kingston  Hill,  sent  a  fine  variety 
f  f  Cymbidium  Lowianum  with  three  flower-spikes, 
Eome  well-grown  forms  of  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum, O.  Rossi  majus  and  a  grand  s])ecimen  of 
O.  maculatum.  IVlr.  S.  M.  Burton  sent  Cypri- 
pedium Highfieldianuni,  s.aid  to  be  a  cross 
between  C.  Lawrenceanuraand  C.  Druryi.  It  was 
vei'y  much  in  the  way  of  C.  Fraseri,  but  the  flowers 


were  lighter  in  colour.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Eden- 
side,  Bookham,  sent  a  cut  spike  of  Phaiue  Cook- 
soni  with  eight  flowers.  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay 
had  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  (Rosefield 
var.)  and  O.  A.  hebraicum  with  eighteen  flowers. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Ledger,  Wimbledon,  sent  a  well- 
grown  plant  of  Dendrobium  lingua-forme  with 
three  strong  spikes  of  its  delicate  flowers.  Mr. 
R.  Gulzow,  Bexley  Heath,  sent  a  small  group,  con- 
sisting of  good  forms  of  La-lia  purpurata,  Cattleya 
Trianse  and  Cypripedium  bellatulum  in  variety. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  exhibited  a 
fine  specimen  Dendrobium  Venus,  two  good  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  excellens,  and  0.  crispum  in  va- 
riety. Prominent  amongst  the  latter  were  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  Dolly,  a  deep  rose-tinted  flower 
with  numerous  small  brown  spots  on  the  petals 
and  lip,  and  several  forms  of  0.  flalli.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  Glasnevin,  sent  Dendrobium  Fitchianum, 
a  white  variety,  better  known  as  D.  barbatulum  ; 
and  Mr.  F.  Stark,  Birmingham,  sent  a  fine  form 
of  D.  Wardianum. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to — 

MY0.S0TIS  Rehstei.veri. — An  exceedingly  dwarf 
and  compact  form  of  the  Forget-me-not,  and  an 
acquisition  to  any  collection  of  alpine  plants  ;  its 
best  home  will  no  doubt  be  a  moist  situation  on 
rockwork.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  short 
spikes  close  upon  the  foliage,  the  colour  a  pale 
blue.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Jr.viPERUs  COMMUNIS  AUREA. — A  well-defined 
golden  variety  of  the  common  Juniper,  the  golden 
colouring  being  of  a  deep  tint  ;  this,  too,  should 
prove  a  fine  plant  for  massing  or  growing  upon 
rockwork,  its  habit  being  apparently  somewhat 
pendulcu'.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to — 

M\';anta  ma.tor. — A  green-leaved  form  of  this 
will  known  family  and  a  plant  of  most  elegant 
growth.  The  leases — which  are  each  some 
9  inches  long  by  6  inches  wide — are  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  light  green,  being  supported  on  slender 
stalks  of  a  bronzy  red  tint,  the  growth  form- 
ing a  reed-like  stem,  unlike  the  usual  habit  of 
Marantas.  The  plants  shown  were  3  feet  or  more 
in  height  and  well  furnished  with  leafage  to  the 
base;  this  plant  is  already  proving  to  be  a  good 
decorative  subject,  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  a 
distinct  acquisition.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Rhododendron  ScHurpENBACHi. — A  novel  and 
most  pleasing  acquisition  to  its  class,  apparently 
a  plant  of  compact  habit  and  of  deciduous  charac- 
ter. The  blossoms,  each  some  2  inches  or  so 
across,  are  produced  in  umbels  of  four  or  more, 
and  in  colour  a  pale  blush-pink  with  a  few  dark 
spots  at  the  base  ;  the  flowers  are  well  expanded, 
almost  flat,  and  of  good  form.  A  coloured  plate 
of  this  appeared  in  The  Garden  of  July  28,  1891, 
p.  81).     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cekasus  tseudo-Ceiiasus  ( Waterer's  var.). — A 
remarkably  fine  form  of  the  double-blossomed 
Cherry,  the  individual  flowers  large  and  full,  the 
colour  a  soft  blush-pink,  shading  off  to  white. 
This  is  a  good  plant  either  for  forcing  in  pots  or 
for  planting  out.  In  pots  it  will  flower  from  year 
to  year.  When  planted  out  it  blooms  with  the 
greatest  profusion,  in  both  instances  the  flowers 
lasting  a  long  time.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Amaryllis  Hon.  M.  Gifkord. — This  has  in- 
tensely dark  crimson  self  flowers,  a  rich  lustrous 
colour;  the  individual  blooms  are  somewhatdroop- 
ing,  being  of  large  size  and  well  expanded.  From 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

Amaryllis  Viscountess  Hambledon. — A  fine 
and  distinct  variety  possessing  great  vigour,  the 
plant  bearing  two  spikes  with  four  blooms  to  the 
spike.  The  flowers  are  of  good  form  with  broad 
petals,  the  colour  being  a  bright  orange-scarlet 
with  a  conspicuous  centre  of  greenish  white,  the 
colours  not  running  into  each  other.  From  Mr. 
Perkins,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames. 

AnTHUBIUM       RoTHSCllILlUANUM       LLECANS. — A 

seedling  no  doubt  from  the  tyi)e,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  spatho  being 


purer  white,  whilst  the  spotting  and  splashing 
are  not  so  dense,  rendering  each  spathe  more 
showy.  The  crimson  is  also  of  a  bright  shade, 
the  spadix  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Carnation  Countess  of  CARRiNfiTON.— This 
has  flowers  of  a  lovely  primrose-yellow  shade,  the 
blooms  well  formed  and  full,  with  no  signs  of 
bursting.  Another  distinct  advantage  is  its  fra- 
grance. It  is  not  a  tree  variety,  but  the  stems 
are  quite  self-supporting.  From  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough. 

Wallflower  HarpurCrewe. — A  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  variety  of  miniature  growth,  having 
small  leafage,  a  conipact,  bushy  habit,  and  small, 
button  like  rich  yellow  flowers  in  dense  spikes. 
This  variety  is  stated  to  be  a  true  perennial, 
which  i-i  a  distinct  advantage.  From  Mr.  W. 
Marshall  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Primula  Dr.  Jameson. — A  very  compact 
habited  plant  of  the  Auricula  type  in  a  great 
measure,  producing  its  flower  trusses  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  the  colour  being  a  bright 
purple  with  small  lemon  eye,  the  trusses  and 
flowers  of  medium  size.  From  Messrs.  J.  Silver 
and  Co.,  Norbury  Nurseries,  Streatham. 

Double  Cineraria  (for  the  strain),  of  which 
one  well-grown  plant  was  shown,  with  very  large 
and  extremely  double  flowers  of  a  lavender-blue 
tint.  Finer  individual  blooms  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen.  In  a  cut  state  two  other 
fine  samples  were  shown,  one  white  and  the  other 
rose  colour.  From  the  gardens  of  Sir  Henry  Peto, 
Bart. 

The  exhibits  submitted  to  this  committee  were 
rather  more  than  usually  numerous.  From  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  came  a  good  group 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  including  many 
interesting  things.  Very  beautiful  were  three 
large  masses  of  Iris,  the  delicate  I.  olbiensis  alba 
grandiflora,  I.  puraila  ccerulea,  and  a  very  rich 
dark  blue  kind.  A  very  striking  flower  was  Iris 
nazarensis  grandiflora,  pale  bluish  lilac  and  brown 
in  colour.  Cypripedium  pubesoens  was  bearing 
a  few  fine  flowers,  and  Fritillaria  Meleagris  was 
wellshown.  There  wera  also  fine  masses  of  Spira;a 
multiflora  compacta  (silver  Flora  medal).  A  large 
collection  of  the  deliciously  scented  and  softly 
tinted  double  (Jhent  Azaleas  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  The  plants 
were  dwarf,  compact  and  freely  flowered.  The 
varieties  included  Graf  von  Meran,  a  verydelica'e 
pink  ;  Arethusa,  a  pretty  pale  buff ;  Majo,  brighter 
rosy  pink  ;  Docteur  Streiter,  clear  bright  yellow  ; 
and  Ophirie,  a  lovely  pink  and  yellow  variety, 
the  tints  softly  blended  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  well  repre- 
sented by  a  most  interesting  collection  of  alpines 
and  standard  Cytisuses.  The  latter  plants  were  a 
very  conspicuous  and  attractive  feature,  the  stems 
some  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  thick  bush 
of  densely  crowded  flowering  branches.  Among 
the  alpines,  Aubrietia  W.  Marshall  (a  new  variety) 
attracted  some  attention.  It  is  of  a  bright  magenta 
colour  and  of  good  form.  Cardamine  Miss  Jekyll 
is  a  very  pretty  and  graceful  flower  of  light  mauve 
colour,  a  nice  thing  for  cutting.  A  charming 
rockwork  plant  is  Myosotis  Rehsteineri,  a  small 
and  very  dwarf  variety.  Gentiana  verna,  a 
brilliant  azure-blue,  was  very  charming.  The 
Saxifrages  were  flowering  in  great  profusion, 
notably  the  lovely  white  S.  Lindissiana,  S. 
buxioides  purpurea,  and  S.  lantoscana.  Mention 
should  be  made,  too,  of  the  richly  coloured 
Ribeses,  especially  R.  hybrid  um,  bright  terra- 
cotta and  scarlet.  R.  sanguineum  was  also  good 
(silver  Flora  medal).  A  gay  group  of  flower- 
ing stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood.  This  ex- 
hibit included  some  good  Clivias,  dwarf  plants  of 
Azalea  mollis  and  the  double  Ghent  varieties 
flowering  well,  with  some  pretty  varieties  of 
Epacris.  The  arrangement  was  rather  too  heavy 
to  be  altogether  pleasing  (silver  Banksian).  Of 
great  interest  was  an  extensive  group  of  miscel- 
laneous greenhouse  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  A  plant  of  Epiphyllum 
Russellianum  Gaertneri  was  bearing  a  quantity  of 
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its  brilliant  orange-scarlet  flowers.  Flowering 
plants  of  Wistaria  sinensis  are  a  novelty  not 
often  seen,  but  worth  more  general  attention. 
There  were  fine  plants  of  Tillandsia  Zahni,  some 
nice  examples  of  the  graceful  Pimelea  spectabilis 
with  its  heads  of  dainty  pink  blossoms,  Tillandsia 
Lindeni  tricolor  bearing  its  rich  blue  flowers,  three 
specimens  of  the  handsome  Calla  Elliottiana 
bearing  their  deep  yellow  blossoms,  several  fine 
plants  of  Maranta  major,  Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus 
with  a  profusion  of  its  pale  pink  blossoms,  Hy- 
drangea japonica  rosea,  a  very  charming  kind,  and 
Rhododendron  Schlippenbachi,  a  particularly  beau- 
tiful rosy  pink  variety  with  rather  loose  trusses. 
"From  the  same  firm  came  also  a  group  of  their 
well-known  blue  Primroses,  the  plants  showing 
wonderful  variety  of  shades  and  markings,  vary- 
ing from  light  blue  to  deepest  purple  (silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of 
Rothesay,  sent  a  quantity  of  a  very  distinct  new 
Wallflower,  Eastern  Queen.  The  colour  is  p.ale 
fawn  or  chamois,  changing  to  terra-cotta  and  red. 
The  plants  are  bushy  and  strong,  and  flower  in 
great  profusion.  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  An- 
dover,  staged  a  group  of  late  flowering  hybrid  and 
seedling  Narcissi,  comprising  many  distinct  and 
beautiful  varieties.  Horace  is  a  very  fine  large 
pheasant's-eye ;  Blanche,  lovely  pale  yellow  in 
colour ;  Silver  Star  is  somewhat  similar,  but 
thicker  in  the  petal.  A  very  delightful  group  of 
Ferns  was  staged  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Maj',  Upper 
Edmonton.  Adiantum  Veitchi  had  deeply  tinted 
young  fronds,  and  A.  Farleyense  was  represented 
by  a  good  specimen.  Pberis  serrulata  gracilis,  P. 
tremula  elegans,  and  P.  cretica  Wimsetti  were  all 
good  (silver  Flora  medal).  A  really  magnificent 
exhibit  of  cut  Ro?es  cams  from  Mr.  George 
Mount,  of  Canterbury,  and  we  were  glad  to  see 
specimens  grown  and  cut  with  stems  of  reason- 
able length,  a  great  boon  to  decorators.  From 
such  a  bewildering  variety  of  blooms,  every  one 
of  which  was  perfect  in  condition,  form,  and 
colour,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  select  individual 
varieties  for  mention,  but  C.  Mermet,  La  France, 
Niphetos,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and 
The  Bride  were  perhaps  the  finest  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Excellent  cut  Roses  were  also  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Thame,  Oxford.  Most  conspi- 
cuous here  were  Eome  grand  boxes  of  Marechal 
Niel,  Niphetos,  and  Wm.  A.  Richardson  (silver 
Flora).  From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son, 
of  Upper  Holloway,  was  sent  a  brilliant  lot 
of  Amaryllises,  comprising  some  really  good 
varieties.  Emperor  Frederick  is  a  good  orange- 
scarlet  with  white  star.  President  Harrison  is 
of  a  deeper  colour,  very  showy  ;  Hon.  Maurice 
Gilford,  a  handsome  rich  crimson,  with  slightly 
'  recurved  petals,  and  Holloway  Gem,  salmon  and 
white,  were  also  noteworthy.  This  exhibit  also 
included  some  charming  Tree  Pseonies,  very  good 
in  colour  (bronze  Banksian).  A  very  prettily 
staged  group  of  alpines  came  from  the  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  including  a  rich  crimson 
double  Primrose,  Mme.  Pompadour,  Anemone 
bracteata,  a  number  of  Saxifrages  and  Cyclamens, 
and  some  well-coloured  Gentians  (silver  Flora). 
Another  very  fine  exhibit  of  cut  Roses  was  staged 
by  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of  Colchester.  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  predominated,  and  included  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner, Marie  Baumann,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Duke 
of  Wellington  (silver  Flora  medal). 

A  large  and  representative  group  of  Primul^ 
Sieboldi  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough.  Of  these  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful plants  we  noted  General  Gordon,  a  pretty 
light  purple ;  Alba  Magnifica,  pure  white,  deli- 
cately fringed  ;  Distinction,  a  bright  striped 
variety  ;  Novelty,  white,  veined  with  light  blue  ; 
Arthur,  bright  pink  ;  Harry,  white  ground, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  purple  ;  Harry  Leigh, 
light  blue,  and  Miss  Kelly,  light  pink  (silver 
Flora).  A  fine  show  was  made  by  a  group  of 
Gloxinias  from  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  These  plants,  which  are  hard 
to  beat  for  richness  and  variety  of  colour, 
were  represented  by  well  -  grown  specimens 
bearing  numerous  clean,  shapely  flowers,  mostly 
in   excellent    condition    (silver    Flora).     A   large 


and  very  delightful  group  of  hardy  flowers 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent 
Garden.  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  beau- 
tiful things  Tulips  were  very  conspicuous,  and 
included  some  very  large  Ophir  d'Or  and  the  fine 
dark  Coleur  Cardinal.  The  Iris  was  well  shown, 
also  Sanguinaria  multipetala  and  S.  canadensis 
major.  The  chief  part  of  the  exhibit  consisted, 
however,  of  Daffodils,  every  section  being  well 
represented.  Of  the  new  varieties,  Dorothy 
Wemyss,  Glory  of  Leyden,  Mme.  de  Graaff  and 
Mabel  Cowan  were  shown  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  Of  great  interest  was  a  collection  of 
beautiful  seedling  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  from 
the  open  ground,  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  of 
Ealing,  some  of  the  reddish  tinted  varieties  being 
very  fine.  From  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill,  came 
a  remarkably  large  plant  of  Trillium  grandiflorum 
in  full  flower  ;  this  specimen  had  been  growing  in 
a  pot  for  ten  years.  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright  sub- 
mitted a  new  Primrose  of  extraordinary  size — 
Evelyn's  Beacon.  A  double  Wallflower  of  bright 
yellow  colour  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
Bexley.  A  large  quantity  of  a  new  dull  purple 
Primula— Dr.  Jameson — was  sent  from  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Silver  and  Co.,  Nor  bury.  A  pretty  little 
group  of  hardy  flowers  was  put  up  by  Mr.  W. 
Divers,  Belvoir.  A  graceful  little  flower  is  Spir.'ea 
Thunbergi.  Corchorus  japonica  was  well  shown, 
also  Berberis  Darwini,  Amelanchier  vulgaris  and 
A.  botryapium  (bronze  Banksian).  A  small  col- 
lection of  hardy  cut  shrubs  was  sent  from  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  for  a  particularly  well- 
staged  group  of  beautiful  hardy  cut  shrubs  and 
Polyanthuses,  including  many  well-known  varieties. 

Mr.  A.  Kingsmill,  of  Harrow  Weald,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  eighteen 
varieties  of  Narcissi,  the  exhibit  being  a  most 
meritorious  one.  The  same  exhibitor  was  success- 
ful for  eight  varieties  of  yellow  and  bicolor  Ajax, 
showing  some  very  fine  blooms. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  more 
numerous  than  is  usual  at  this  season,  thirty  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  being  sent  from  Syon  House. 
The  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables  sent  by  Messrs. 
De  Luca  were  most  instructive  and  a  valuable 
exhibit.  Good  Strawberries  of  the  new  Royal 
Sovereign  were  also  staged. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 

Radish  White  Olive-shaped. — A  very  rapid 
grower,  of  excellent  quality,  and  with  very  small 
top.  Useful  for  forcing.  This  had  been  grown  at 
the  society's  gardens,  Chiswick.  Seed  was  sown  on 
March  5  in  cold  frames  from  seed  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Paris. 

Radish  Extra  Eakly. — A  variety  of  beau- 
tiful colour  and  good  qualitj',  noted  for  its  quick 
growth  and  good  forcing  qualities.  Grown  as 
above  described  and  from  the  same  source. 

Fine  preserved  fruits,  also  vegetables  in  quantity, 
were  staged  by  Messrs.  De  Luca,  Long  Lane, 
E.C.  A  few  of  the  fruits,  though  sound  and 
good,  appeared  to  lack  the  rich  colour,  but  other- 
wise the  quality  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  collection  was  a  representative  one.  The 
mode  of  preserving  showed  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  system,  the  cost  also  being  reasonable. 
This  system  should  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  fruit  and  vegetables  during  a  season 
when  they  are  very  plentiful.  The  fruit  and  ve- 
getables are  placed  in  bottles  of  special  manufac- 
ture. Some  of  the  fruits  shown  had  been  in  the 
bottles  twelve  months  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  staged  a 
collection  of  vegetables  in  thirty  varieties.  Broc- 
coli being  largely  shown.  There  were  three  varie- 
ties of  Cabbage,  Ellam's  being  best,  the  hearts 
firm  and  just  fit  for  table  ;  very  fine  Asparagus, 
Potatoes  Wythes'  Seedling  and  Sharpe's  Victor, 
good  Spinach,  Extra  Early  Milan  Turnips  grown 
in  frames,  four  varieties  of  French  Beans — Mohawk, 
Syon  House,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Early  Forcing, 
Syon  House  and  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  very  fine 
Mushrooms,     Seakale,     with     Model,     Cattell's 


Eclipse,  Miller's  Late,  Leamington,  Late  Queen 
and  Bouquet  Broccolis  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  W.  Empson,  The  Gardens,  Ampthill  House, 
Bedford,  also  staged  a  large  collection  of  vege- 
tables, also  salads  and  fruit,  including  Rhubarb. 
We  do  not  think  mixing  Strawberries  with  vege- 
tables adds  to  effect.  Model  Broccoli,  Rochford's 
Cucumber,  Ellam's  Cabbage,  French  Beans, 
Sharpe's  Victor  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Lyon  and 
Prizetaker  Leeks,  Spinach,  Rhubarb,  Lettuces, 
and  Radishes  in  variety  were  very  good.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Wythes  also 
sent  a  nice  lot  of  Laxton's  Royal  Sovereign  Straw- 
berries (cultural  commendation)  and  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes  from 
pot  Vines.  From  the  same  exhibitor  came  two 
Broccoli,  Sutton's  Bouquet  and  Late  Queen. 
These  were  of  excellent  quality.  The  Bouquet  is 
very  distinct,  and  the  Late  Queen  noted  for  its 
frost-resisting  qualities.  They  were  referred  to 
Chiswick  for  trial.  A  couple  of  dishes  of  Onions 
sound  and  good  were  sent  by  Mr.  Crook,  Forde 
Abbey,  Chard,  the  variety  being  Forde  Long 
Keeper,  a  very  fine  type.  Mr.  Crook  also  sent 
Sturmer  Pippin  Apple.  The  dish  staged  was  of 
good  quality.  A  collection  of  Apples  sent  by  Mr. 
Wright,  Halston  Hall,  Oswestry,  was  staged  to 
show  keeping  qualities.  The  best  were  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Bramley's  and  Norfolk  Beefing. 
Two  very  fine  Gourds,  each  5  feet  to  6  feet  in 
length,  were  sent  from  the  gardens  of  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Durbungah.  An  Apple  was  sent  by  Mr. 
T.  Marsh,  the  Priory  Nursery,  Warwick.  ^  This 
was  named  Countess  of  Warwick,  but  was  deficient 
in  flavour.  

The  lecture  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  Longford 
Castle,  on  the  Pineapple  was  read  by  the  assist- 
ant secretary.  The  lecturer  stated  that  though 
of  late  years  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine-apple  had 
not  found  so  much  favour  with  the  British  culti- 
vator owing  to  expense  of  culture,  the  home 
grown  fruit  is  much  superior  in  flavour  to  that 
imported.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  small 
in  comparison  with  that  of  other  fruits.  To 
grow  Pines  well  he  recommended  low  span- 
roofed  houses  or  pits  running  north  and  south. 
These  were  best  for  succession  plants.  For  fruiters 
he  preferred  low  lean-to  pits,  the  surface  of  the 
plunging  material  being  3  feet  from  the  glass, 
(irowers  of  Pine-apples  must  be  careful  to  have 
ample  heating  arrangements,  and  he  mentioned 
several  forms  of  boilers  he  considered  most  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  He  also  went  at  length  into 
the  old  system  of  heating  by  plunging  into  fresh 
leaves  before  tan  was  used  and  other  methods,  and 
the  importance  of  securing  suckers  from  a  clean 
source.  The  plants  require  to  be  potted  in  good 
fibrous  loam  somewhat  sandy,  and  which  has 
been  stacked  twelve  months  previous  to  using, 
adding  some  soot  and  half-inch  bones.  During 
growth  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  are 
of  great  assistance,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  soil  should  be  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  house  when  the  plants  are  potted. 
Suckers  taken  from  plants  in  spring,  if  strong, 
should  be  ready  for  the  fruiting  pots  in  autumn. 
After  repotting  shade  is  necessary,  syringing 
lightly  overhead  till  well  established.  Afterwards 
a  little  air  should  be  given  at  midday,  closing 
early  with  a  high  temperature.  The  temperature 
at  night  should  be  65"  to  70"  through  spring  and 
summer,  and  towards  the  end  of  autumn  it  shoi\ld 
fall  to  60°.  In  winter  it  is  important  to  avoid 
pouring  water  into  the  crowns  or  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  it  is  well  to  cease  damping  overhead  at 
that  season.  The  Queen  Pine  usually  produces 
suckers  in  abundance,  the  Smooth  Cayenne  being 
shyer.  To  get  suckers  of  the  latter  it  may  be 
necessary  to  place  the  old  stools  in  heat.  When 
hot-water  pipes  are  employed  for  bottom  heat  it 
is  well  to  cover  them  with  brick  rubble  before 
filling  in  the  tan,  as  this  allows  the  heat  to  circu- 
late more  freely.  When  it  is  wished  to  retard 
the  ripening,  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
cool  house  or  vinery.  The  fruits  will  keep  fresh 
and  not  lose  flavour.  In  this  way  they  may  be 
kept  good  for  some  weeks.     He  also  gave  a  short 
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list  of  varieties.  Of  an  old  variety  named  Provi- 
dence which  he  grew  at  Longford  he  had  had  fruit 
14  lbs.  in  weifiht.  A  few  other  details  were  gone 
into,  mostly  cultural. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Canna  Italia. — This  is  one  of  the  new  Canna?, 
and  is  Howering  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Moree  at 
Ep?om.  It  bears  a  very  strong  spike  of  large 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  scarlet,  edged  with 
rich  yellow. 

Bhododendron  primulinum. — This  is  of  a 
Eomewhat  ttraggling  liabit  of  growth  and  only 
sparsely  furnished  with  leaves.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  of  a  distinct  shade  of  buff  or  pale 
apricot  that  should  be  of  service  to  the  hybridist. 

Narcissus  bicolor.— This  is  valuable  as  a  late 
blooraer,  as  it  does  rot  commence  flowering  till 
such  as  Empress  and  Hortfieldi  are  past.  The 
segments  aie  pure  white,  broad  and  over-lapping 
each  other,  the  trumpet,  long,  clear  jellow,  and 
more  drooping  than  in  many  of  the  larger  forms. 

Corbularia  teruifolia. — This  is  a  neat  little 
member  of  the  Hoop-petticoat  section  of  Datl'oili!s. 
Its  chief  claim  to  notice  is  the  comparatively  t mall 
size  of  its  blossoms,  the  leaves  being  also  smaller. 
For  growing  in  pots  or  pans  in  the  alpine  house 
or  for  edgings  in  the  winter  garden  it  would  pro- 
duce a  pretty  effect  in  a  mafs. 

Late  Tulips. — I  send  you  a  box  of  self  coloured 
tall  late  Tulips  ;  someof  them  are  very  rare.  They 
are  a  blaze  of  colour  here  now.  The  following  are 
the  kinds  I  have  sent  you  ;  T.  Didieri,  Didieri 
alba,  Getneriana  ixio  des,  G.  lutea,  G.  aurantiaca, 
G.  a.  maculata  fulgens,  G.  major,  G.  major  (white 
base),  G.  major  (black  base),  macrospila,  macu- 
lata globosa,  .-xnd  Boutcn  d'Or. — W.  B.  H.\rt- 
LAND,  Cnrlc. 

Narcissus  cdorus  rugulosus.  — A  large 
group  of  this  on  the  grass  in  the  Regent's  Park 
Botanic  Gardens  is  making  a  very  charming  die- 
play  with  hundreds  of  its  golden  fragrant  flowers. 
For  this  purpose  it  appears  well  suited,  as  in  the 
majority  of  instances  three  spikes  are  appearing 
from  each  bulb.  This  is  a  fine  plant  by  itself,  but 
when  placed  beside  N.  o.  heminalis  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter  is  evident  at  a  glance. 

Tricyrtis  hlrta  I  grew  many  years  ago,  but, 
unless  in  favourable  spots,  I  believe  it  will  be 
disappointing.  It  blooms  so  late,  that  three 
seasons  out  of  four  it  would  be  overtaken  by  cold 
before  the  Bowers  would  expand.  I  tiied  it  in 
pots,  but  the  result  was  hardly  satisfactory.  It 
is  a  plant  that  to  give  a  tine  effect  should  be  in 
masses.  Its  Orchid  like  flowers  are  very  distinct. 
— M. 

The  Tricyrtis  illustrated  in  The  Garden 

of  April  18  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Moon  from  sprays 
sent  from  Heal  her  bank  at  bis  request.  I  have 
found  that  both  T.  hirta  and  T.  nigra  bloom 
well  out  of  dco.-s  both  at  Oakwood  and  Heather- 
bank  if  planted  in  sheltered  places. — Gkorke  F. 
Wilson. 

Bhodcdetdrcn  arboreum.— A  very  hand 
some  specimen  of  this  f|)£cieB  has  been  flowering 
freely  of  late  in  one  of  the  conservatories  at 
Regtnt's  Park  Botanic  Gardens.  The  specimen 
in  question  is  some  12  feet  or  15  feet  high.  The 
flowers  of  a  blood-crimson  hue  of  a  most  intense 
shade,  are  produced  in  dense  clusters  all  over  the 
plant.  This  well-known  species  is  still  among  the 
showiest  of  the  Himalayan  kinds. 

Narcissus  Mrs.  C.  Bowley.— This  is  a  very 
pleasing  and  dittinct  addition  to  the  newer  varie- 
ties of  the  Burbidgei  group.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  fact  is  generally  recognised  or  not, 
but  some  varieties  of  this  group  I  find  are 
especially  valuable  for  their  lasting  properties  in  a 
cut  state.  Such  an  one  is  Falftalf.  The  variety 
named  above alfo  appears  a  good  one  ;  the  iierianth 
pale  cream,  and  the  cup  stained  to  its  base  with 
deep  orange.  — E.  J. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  Commander.— 

This  variety  was  awarded  at  the  Daffodil  confer- 


ence last  week  the  floral  certificate  of  merit,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  albidus 
section  of  this  group.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  well-known  Cynosure,  but  surpasses  that  fine 
variety  in  many  respects.  In  Commander  the 
perianth  is  pale  sulphur  and  the  long  crown  of  a 
full  yellow,  heavily  stained  with  orange-scarlet. 
Judging  from  the  Guwers  alone  the  variety  is  full 
of  vigour. 

Venda  teres  at  Guncersbury  Park,  Acton. 
— This  beautiful  species  is  flowering  splendidly 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  hothouses  in  these  gardens. 
It  is  quite  a  warmth  loving  species  and  is  happy 
in  Sphagnum  Moss  with  charcoal  as  a  foundation 
The  soft  lilac  colour  and  golden  barred  lip  of  the 
flower  make  up  a  rich  and  beautiful  combination. 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  gathered  many  spikes  of  bloom 
this  year  from  the  row  of  plants  and  these  last 
well  when  cut. 

Leptotyne  maritims. — I  grew  this  plant 
(which  was  illustrated  in  The  Garden  of  April  11, 
p.  '-27"2)  from  seed  obtained  from  Mr.  Thompson 
when  first  introduced,  but  never  tried  it  planted 
out.  It  makes  a  pretty  pot  plant,  but  its  extreme 
brittleness  will  always,  I  think,  militate  against 
its  general  cultivation.  Its  leaves,  which  are  not 
too  abundant,  give  way  to  the  slightest  strain, 
and  as  they  are  not  replaced  by  others,  the  speci- 
men is  disfigured  for  the  season.  — J.  M. 

Habrothamnus  elepans.  —  Replying  to 
"  E.  J.'s"  question,  what  I  grow  here  as  Habro- 
thamnus  fasciculatus  fruits  most  years,  sometimes 
more  plentifully  than  others.  H.  elegans,  as  I 
grow  it,  whose  flowers  glitter  with  a  kind  of  meal 
similar  to  Mitraria  coccinea,  is  a  much  shyer 
blooraer,  but  only  occasionally  fruits.  Jachroma 
coccinea,  otherwise  H.  coccineus,  is  a  more  robust 
grower  and  somewhat  arborescent.  I  raised  it 
from  seed,  but  I  have  not  yet  flowered  it. — M. 

Narcissus  bicolor  Grandee.— This  is  among 
the  finest  of  the  late  bicolor  Daffodils,  and  should 
always  be  included  in  a  collection.  Even  if  it 
flowered  among  the  midseason  kinds  it  would  still 
be  valuable  for  its  robust  habit  and  freedom  of 
flowering.  If  half  a  dozen  be  planted  in  a  group 
and  allowed  to  remain  two  full  years,  the  clump 
at  the  end  of  that  time  would  produce  a  couple  of 
dozen  fine  flowers.  Thus  seen,  it*'  broad,  over- 
lapping perianth  segments  and  solid  yellow  trum- 
pet impart  to  it  a  massive  bearing  su-ch  as  very 
few  kinds  can  claim. 

Australian  flowers.— There  is  a  collection  of 
these  at  Dowdesn-ell's gallery  in  Bond  Street,  made 
by  Mrs.  Ellis  Rowan  in  the  wilds  of  Australia, 
which  are  not  only  interesting  from  the  art  point 
of  view,  but  especially  so  to  gardeners  because  of 
their  often  representing  things  not  in  cultivation, 
of  great  novelty,  or  plants  in  seme  cases  which 
cannot  be  cultivated.  Many  of  them  are  beau- 
tiful and  strange,  and  all  the  more  delightful  to 
see  becau.se  wherever  Australian  plants  are  grown 
in  our  gardens,  they  are  unhappily  trained  into 
dumpling  forms.  In  Nature  they  are  as  free  and 
graceful  as  any  other  plants  or  climbers.  Mrs. 
Rowan  ventured  into  little  known  parts  of  Queens- 
land and  other  parts  on  the  very  limits  of  the 
white  people's  domain,  eo  that  she  had  to  brave 
danger  and  privation  in  order  to  carry  out  her 
interesting  work. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— During  the 
past  week  the  day  temperatures  have  been  high, 
but  on  two  nights  the  thermometer  exposed  on 
the  lawn  indicated  respectively  4°  and  5°  of  frost. 
The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
readings  in  shade  on  the  2-2nd  was  unusually  large, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  .'i5°.  The  ground  tem- 
peratures have  risen  during  the  last  few  days,  and 
are  now  5°  above  the  April  mean  both  at  1  foot 
and  2  feet  deep.  No  rain  has  fallen  for  nearly  a 
week,  but  there  is  still  a  little  rain  water  coming 
through  both  of  the  percolation  gauges.  This  has 
been  the  brightest  week  we  have  as  yet  had  this 
year,  but  the  record  of  bright  sunshine  was  in  no 
way  remarkable,  averaging  only  about  five  hours 
a  day.     The  cuckoo  was  first  heard  here  on  the 


18th  inst.,  or  just  a  week  later  than  last  year,  and 
the  nightingale  on  the  18th,  or  six  days  later.  On 
the  other  band,  the  flycatcher,  which  rrado  its  ap- 
pearance also  on  the  18th,  was  three  weeks  earlier 
than  in  1.MI5.  The  first  small  white  butterfly  was 
seen  on  April  HI,  or  seven  days  later  than  last 
year. — E.   M.,  Berhhamsled. 

The  Vine  weevil. — In  my  fernery  some  insects 
eat  off  the  young  fronds  of  the  Ferns  during  the 
night  and  make  great  havoc  among  them-  During 
the  day  they  conceal  themselves  among  the 
rocks  and  very  few  are  to  be  seen.  Could  you  give 
mo  any  advice  as  to  their  destruction  and  what 
they  are  and  how  the}-  originated?  The  rockery 
has  been  built  about  five  years  and  the  pest  has 
never  been  troublesome  before  this  spring.  The 
Ferns  are  Maidenhair.  — A.  H.  Geall. 

*,*  The  insect  attacking  your  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  is  the  black  \ine  weevil  (Otiorrhynchus 
sulcatus),  a  very  annoying  pest.  It  feeds  on  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  various  plants.  Vines 
and  Jlaiden  hair  Ferns  being  special  favourites, 
and  the  grubs  are  equally  injurious  to  the  roots 
of  Ferns,  Primulas,  Cyclamens.  Strawberries  and 
many  other  pl.ants.  No  insecticides  can  be  used 
with  any  effect  against  the  weevils,  and  all  you 
can  do  is  to  search  for  the  beetles.  You  might 
lay  small  bundles  of  Moss  or  hay  about  so  that  the 
beetles  might  creep  into  them  for  shelter  during 
the  day,  these  traps  should  be  examined  every 
morning.  Plants  in  pots  might  be  shaken  over  a 
white  sheet  after  dark.  Ttie  beetles  lay  their 
eggs  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  the  grubs  hatched 
from  these  eggs  feed  on  the  roots  and  eventually 
become  chrysalides,  from  which  the  weevils 
emerge  in  due  course.  The  only  way  of  destroying 
the  grubs  is  to  pick  them  out  from  among  the 
roots.  — G.  S.  S. 


Death  of  M.  Leon  Say. — We  regret  to  state 
that  Monsieur  Leon  Say,  the  President  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France,  is 
dead,  and  the  fact  is  announced  to  us,  as  all  such 
facts  of  the  deatli  of  our  French  friends  are,  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  a  black  border  nearly  an  inch 
in  width.  It  is  surprising  that  a  nation  with  such 
a  readj'  wit  and  good  taste  as  our  French  friends 
have  should  be  so  wanting  in  all  that  concerns 
death  and  the  grave.  There  is  nothing  so  ugly 
in  the  w  orld  as  a  French  cemetery,  and  our  friends 
should  really  cease  to  frighten  u=i  with  their  black 
bands.  If  this  modest  note  in  The  Garden  call- 
ing attention  to  the  death  of  Mons.  Leon  Say 
attracts  their  notice  to  this  state  of  things,  he  will 
not  have  died  in  vain.  An  American,  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  began,  we  believe,  the 
fight  against  ugly  American  cemeteries,  which  led 
to  such  beautiful  results  in  our  own  day.  Why 
should  not  Mons.  Andre  ufe  his  great  influence  to 
begin  a  similar  good  movement  in  France? 


Auricula  show. — The  report  of  the  Auriculi 
Society's  show,  which  is  unavoidably  crowded  cut, 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Names   of  plants. — C.  B.  B. — 1,  Triteleia  uui- 

flora    lilaciua  ;     i.    nest    week. Wm.    Ellis. — 1, 

Fuchsia  procumbeiis  ;  '2,  Auielanchier  botryapiuro. — 

.Jitnies   Fhcby. — Pyrus   salicifolia. Col.    Walker. — 

Stamitonia  latifol'a. Eustace  F.  Clark. — An  ordi- 
nary form  of  Ljcaste  Skiuneri.     The   spots  on  the 

flowers  are  caused  tlirough  damp. R.  C.  Coode. — 

Erica  mediterranea. Anon. — 1,  Mesospinidiam  vul- 

canicum  ;  2,  Odantoglossum  Peseitorei ;  3,  Cypripe- 
diuni  barbatum ;  4,  Dendrobium  nobile;  5,  Aralia 
gr.icillinia;  6,  Nepbrolepis  exaltata;  7,  Crassula  sp.; 
S,  Sparniannia  africana  ;  9,  Francoa  i-ainOEa  ;  10,  send 
in  flower. 

Names    of  fruit. — Robert    Harrison.  —  Benrre 

Ranee. P.  Le  Cornu. — 1,  Lemon  Pippin  ;  2,  Wal- 

tham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  3,  Norfolk  Beefing  ;  4,  Brown 
Holland  Pippin  ;   5,  Lane's  Prince  Albeit. 


The  Wild  Garden  :  or^  the  Naturalisation  and  Natural 
Giouphig  of  Har'Ji/  Exotic  Pta^rts,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Gardtn 
of  Bittiih  W'itd  FloKcyf.  Fourth  edition,  with  wood  cngrarivijt 
from  drawings  by  Al.frtd  F arsons,  levistd  and  enlargtd.  JJen^y 
Sre,  Unen  boards  price  12s. 

special  Edit  on  on  .Uncst  hond-made  paver,  worked  at  hand 
press,  andlinety  bound  in  villum,  One  Curnea  nett.  ThrottgK 
tW.'  Hookstlleis., 
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"TMslsan  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakeipeare. 


Orchids. 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

-  Orchid  growers  who  have  paid  strict  attention 
to  their  plants  through  the  dull  days  of  winter 
and  the  even  more   trying    weather   of    early 
spring  are  now  i-eaping  a  lich  reward  for  their 
trouble.     The  houses  are  cow  full  of   colour, 
many  of  the  choicest  and  tcost  beautiful  kinds 
in   existence   being  in    flower.     Among   warm 
house    kinds   the    evergreen    Dendrobes  are  a 
leading  feature,  the  racemes  of  golden  yellow 
on  D.  densiflorum  and  its  lighter  compeers,  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  and  the  nearly 
related    D.    suavissimum,  and    the   beautiful, 
though    evanescent,    D.     moschatum,    making 
quite  a  feast  of  colour.     The  racemes  of  Phalee- 
nofsis   amabilis  and   P.   Schilleriana   are   now 
getting  past  their  best,  but  the  lovely  P.  Stuarti- 
ana  is  in  its  prime.     What  a  splendid  Orchid 
this  is.  the    immense    branching    panicles    of 
flowers  so  elegantly  displayed  and  so  refined 
and  distinct  in  colour.     Considerable  variation 
exists  among  the  forms  of  this  plant,  some  hav- 
ing larger  and  fewer  spots  than  the  type,  others 
being  profusely  covered  with  minute  dots,  but 
all  superb.     Plants  of  these  and  other  species 
that   have  not  yet   been   seen   to   at  the  root 
should  not   be  further  neglected,  while   those 
plants  that  were  re-basketed  or  potted  recently 
must  have  careful  attention.     P.  Schilleriana, 
usually  the  first  to  moVe,  has  commenced  to 
root  freely,  and  more  water  will  now  be  given 
it,  soaking  the  Moss  thoroughly  at  each  appli- 
cation   and    giving  no   more   until   it  is    once 
mere  getting  on  the  dry  side.     The  hot,  sunny 
days  we  are  now  passing  through  dry  up  the 
atmosphere  of  the  houses,  and  one  feels  tempted 
when  damping  to  play  over  the  foliage  of  these 
Orchids  with  the  syringe.    But  it  is  much  better 
in   all   cases,   if   possible,  to  maintain  enough 
moisture  in  the  air  to  render  this  unnecessary, 
for  though  an  occasional  shower  bath  may  do 
no  harm,  the  treatment  is  decidedly  wrong  if 
persisted  in.     Early  morning  ventilation  is  now 
of  great  importance,  and  a  chink  of  air  must  be 
put  en  before  the  sun  reaches  the  house.     A 
rush  of  air  caused  by  flinging  the  doors  and 
ventilators  open  is  not  what  is  wanted,  but  an 
outlet  for  the  night  air,  a  change  of  air,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  preventing  the  upward  rush  of 
the  temperature   without   chiUing   the   plants. 
Damp  freely  about  the  plants,  over  the  stages 
and  floors,  and  any  dry  places  as  soon  as  the 
air  is  put  on,  the  free  supply  of  air  and  mois- 
ture starting  the  plants  well  for  the  day.  Shad- 
ing,  of   course,  depends  on    the  aspect  of  the 
house  and  the  class  of    plants   grown.     It   is 
quite  impossible    to    lay    down    any    rule    or 
say    lower    the  blinds    at  such    a    time,    and 
in    this     connection      each    grower     must     be 
guided    by   his    own    circumstances.     At    this 
time    of    year,  when    the    plants  are   covered 
with  tender    young     shoots,    it    is    better    to 
be    rather  beforehand  than-  after  ;    keep   well 
in     front    of   the     temperature,     as    it    were. 
A  safe  test  for  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  or  other 
Orchids    with    thick,    leathery    foliage,    is    to 
feel  the  leaves,  and  when  they  begin  to  feel 
warm  to  the  hand  of  a  person  who  has  been  in 
the  house  a  few  minutes,  it  is  time  to  lower  the 
shading.     Foliage  of  a  thinner,  more  delicate 
texture  is  more  easily  injured,  and   here   the 


sense  of  touch  can  hardly  be  relied  on,  experi- 
ence of  the  effects  of  sun  upon  different  species 
being  necessary.  But  anyone  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence will  soon  see  what  is  required  if  he 
looks  carefully  at  the  plants,  and  an  object 
lesson  such  as  they  themselves  provide  is  better 
than  a  whole  page  of  infoimation. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  water  supply 
will  now  be  needed,  csf  ecially  among  the  large- 
growing  Aerides,  Vandas,  and  similar   types  of 
non-pseudo-bulbous  species.     Plants  of  Sacco- 
labium  giganteum  in  baskets  suspended   from 
the  roof  in  the  warm  house   are  making  roots 
rapidly,  and  the  amount  of  water  these  require 
now   is   astonishing,  a  thorough  soaking  three 
or  four  times  a  week  being  none  too  much.     I 
shall  be   greatly   disappointed  if   these   plants 
do  not  put  on  a  good  season's  growth  after  this 
free  root  emission.     The  small  pans,  too,  that 
Dendrobium  Pierardi  and  other  deciduous  kinds 
flourish    in  hold  so  little  compost,  that    daily 
waterings  are  necessary  now  that  the  growth  is 
well   on   the   move.     Cattleyas,    on   the   other 
hand,  do  not  as  yet  require  so  much,  the  larger- 
growing   members  of   the  genus,  and   such  as 
Lffilia  purpurata  and  L.  superbiens,  coming  in 
for  the  freest  supplies.   Smaller  growing  species, 
such  as  C.  dolosa  or  C.  Walkeriana,  require  it 
oftener   even   than   the    larger    growers   when 
grown  on  blocks,  but  of  course  these  do  not  re- 
tain the  moisture  like  large  pots  or  pans  filled 
with  peat  fnd  Moss.     C.  Mendeli  in  its  varied 
forms  is  coming  on  rapidly,  a  few  plants  being 
in  flower,  among  them  C.  M.  grandiflora,  a  fine 
variety   with   large,    richly-coloured    blossoms. 
These  plants  need  carefal  watering,  and  obser- 
vation of  the  extension  of  the  roots  is  the  best 
guide  to  the  quantity  required,  those  that  are 
rooting  most  freely  coming  in  for  most  frequent 
supplies.     The  cool  house  too  is  now  extremely 
interesting,  many  of  the  finest  kinds  in  exist- 
ence being   now  in  flower.     The   temperature 
must  be  kept  low,  a  maximum  of  C0°  being 
ample  by  day,  a  minimum  50*^.     In  order  to 
keep    the    day    temperature   down,    somewhat 
heavy  shading  is  necessary,  combined  with  fre- 
quent damping  to  keep  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.     The  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
important   detail  in  the  culture  of  these  cool 
house  kinds,  for  a  slightly  higher  temperature 
on  very  hot  days  will  do  no  harm,  provided  the 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  ample  and  there 
is  a  plentiful  circulation  of  air.     The  roots  in 
many  cases  will  not  require  so  much  water  as 
they  did   before  shading  was  necessary,  while 
others  still  need  a  plentiful  supply. 

The  Lycastes  alter  flowering  commence  at 
once  to  push  up  strong  shoots,  and  therefore 
must  be  kept  moist.  Oncidiums  of  the  Mar- 
shallianum  and  macranthum  types,  too,  are 
either  carrying  their  flowers  or  forming  the 
spikes,  and  of  course  need  a  good  deal  of 
moisture.  Sobralia  macrantha  and  its  varieties 
are  thirsty  subjects,  while  Disa  grandiflora,  if 
properly  potted,  can  hardly  have  too  much. 
Many  of  the  Odontoglots,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  as  yet  doing  much  in  the  way  of  growth 
and  are  easily  over-watered.  Not  that  a  drying 
regime  is  necessary,  only  be  careful  that  the 
roots  are  not  damaged  by  more  plentiful  sup- 
plies than  they  can  use.  Plants  of  Cattleya 
citrina  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  habits,  and 
where  a  quantity  of  plants  is  grown  some  will 
at  this  time  require  considerably  more  moisture 
than  others,  because  growing  more  freely. 
Should  any  of  them  seem  inclined  for  a  rest 
it  is  best  to  let  them  have  it.  Masdevallias,  Pleu- 
rothallises,  Restrepias,  and  others  of  a  like  nature 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  potted  should  be  seen 
to  at  cnce  unless  they  are  flowering,  and  all 
such  should  be  repotted  if  nccesfary  as  soon  as 


the  blossoms  are  past.  A  little  air  must  now 
be  kept  in  the  cool  house  by  night  and  day,  in- 
creasing it  on  mild  damp  nights  and  lessening 
it  when  very  cold  or  windy.  A  good  damping 
of  the  floors  and  stages,  too,  the  last  thing  at 
night  is  a  capital  precaution  against  tlirips  and 
other  insect  pests.  Everything,  in  fact,  must  be 
done  to  imitate  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
native  habitats  of  these  plants.  Miltonia 
vexillaria  is  coming  rapidly  into  flower,  and 
it  is  just  now,  if  at  all,  that  a  little  manure 
water  is  needed,  the  plants  having  the  dual 
strain  of  finishing  up  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  and 
producing  the  flower-spikes.  The  best  material 
to  use  is  well-diluted  cow  manure  and  soot 
water,  and  it  must  not  be  given  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  A  very  careful  final  cleaning 
should  be  given  the  plants  to  make  sure  of  any 
thrips  that  may  still  be  lurking  about  them. 
The  pots  should  first  be  dipped  into  clear  water 
to  drive  out  any  that  may  be  in  the  compost, 
the  heads  afterwards  being  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  water  or  one  of  the 
many  advertised  insecticides,  using  these  ac- 
cording to  the  makers'  directions.  A  slight  rise 
in  the  temperatures  all  round  will  naturally  be 
required  as  the  sun  has  now  much  more  power, 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  push  fire  heat  much,  Orchids 
in  the  majority  of  instances  liking  a  cool  night 
temperature.  H-  R- 

Cirrhopetalum  picturatum.— This  pretty 
species  is  a  native  of  Moulmein,  and  the  blossoms 
are  just  now  in  good  condition.  The  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  the  peculiar  umbels  characteristic  of  the 
genus,  are  greenish  on  the  elongated  sepals,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  flower  being  plentifully 
spotted  with  red  on  a  green  ground.  The  plants 
are  of  a  creeping  habit,  the  bulbs  being  produced 
at  intervals  along  a  roundish  wiry  rhizome.  The 
plants  should  be  grown  in  shallow  baskets  sus- 
pended in  a  good  light,  but  screened  from  bright 
sunshine.  Plenty  of  water  may  be  given  if  the 
compost  is  kept  free  and  open,  especially  while 
growth  is  active,  and  the  plants  thrive  well  in  the 
East  India  house. 

Coelogyne  odoratiesima.— This  is  a  pretty 
cool  house  species,  worthy  of  extended  culture  if 
only  on  account  of  its  delicate  perfume.  Added  to 
this  the  blossoms  last  well  in  good  condition,  and 
are  pure  white  with  a  stain  of  deep  yellow  in  the 
throat.  It  is  of  a  tufted  habit  and  does  well  in 
small  shallow  pans,  either  suspended  or  on  the 
stage,  in  a  shady,  moist  position.  Two-thirds  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  to  one  of  peat  will  suit  it  well, 
and  the  plants  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  oftener 
than  necessary.  Plenty  of  water  is  needed  all  the 
year  round,  so  good  drainage  is  essential.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  hilly  regions  of  Ceylon  and  India, 
and  was  introduced  in  1864. 

Lycaste  Deppei. — Though  an  old  species,  this 
is  still  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  distinct- 
ness and  freedom  of  blooming.  It  is  a  medium 
grower,  with  pale  green  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  latter  the  flower-spikes 
epring.  Each  blossom  is  about  4  inches  across, 
creamy  white  on  the  sepals,  the  petals  pure  white, 
the  former  marked  with  spots  of  crimson-purple. 
The  lip  is  yellow,  spotted  with  crimson.  L. 
Deppei  is  of  the  easier b  culture,  and  does  well  in 
the  cool  house  potted  in  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam 
fibre  and  Sphagnum.  Plenty  of  water  must  be 
given  while  growing,  and  enough  to  keep  the 
bulbs  plump  in  winter. 

Pescatorea  cerina.— This  singular  and  in- 
teresting  Orchid,  one  of  the  best  .of  its  genus, 
is  now  in  flower.  The  colour  is  two  distinct 
shades  of  yellow,  the  upper  segments  being  much 
lighter  than  those  below.  The  lip  is  yellow  with 
a  peculiar  purplish  cres^t  in  the  centre  ;  it  bears 
no  pseudo- bulbs,  but  grows  in  close  tufts  of  leaves 
about  8  inches  or  9  inches  high.  It  thrives  on 
pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stems,  or  on  rafts  dressed  with 
a  little  compost.  The  plants  should  besusperded 
near  the  roof  glass,  tut  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
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ehinc.  The  roots  are  easily  injured  by  closeness 
of  material  or  too  abundant  watering,  but  they 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  really  dry. 

Cypripedium  Calceolus  (English  Lady's 
Slipper).— Though  credited  with  being  a  British 
species,  it  is  as  such  very  rare,  even  if  not  ex- 
tinct, at  the  present  time.  The  species  is  of  easy 
culture  in  a  deep  loamy  soil,  or  in  loam  and  leaf 
soil  it  grows  quite  vigorously  after  it  has  been 
planted  for  a  year  or  two.  It  has  a  yellow  slipper- 
like  labellum  and  brownish  sepals.  The  flowers, 
moreover,  are  fragrant,  and  strong  plants  fre- 
quently produce  two  or  three  blooms  to  a  stem, 
80  that  it  soon  becomes  ellective  when  grown  into 
specimen  size. 

OdontogloESum  polyxantlium.— In  its  best 
forms  this  is  worth  a  place  in  the  most  select 
collections.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  large,  the 
flower-spikes  issuing  from  the  sides  of  these.  Each 
blossom  measures  from  .'i  inches  to  4  inches  across, 
the  sepals  and  petals  deep  rich  yellow  with 
blotches  of  reddish  brown,  these  being  larger  and 
more  plentiful  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter. 
The  lip,  broad,  with  a  serrated  edge,  and  tapering 
to  a  point,  is  reddish  brown  margined  with 
white.  It  is  quite  a  cool  house  kind,  and  may  be 
grown  well  in  company  with  0.  crispum  and 
O.  triumphans  in  rather  small  pots  on  the  stage. 
It  is  a  native  of  Ecuador,  and  was  introduced  in 
1878. 

OdontoglosBum  Ceivanteei.— This  pretty 
little  species  is  still  in  llower,  the  blossoms  lasting 
a  long  time  in  good  condition.  The  best  plants  I 
have  are  growing  in  small  pans  suspended  from 
the  roof  in  the  cool  house,  where  the  night  tem- 
perature never  goes  below  50°,  and  by  day  is  kept 
cool  by  heavy  shading  and  frequent  damping. 
Unlike  the  kinds  with  long,  many-flowered 
racemes,  the  blooms  do  not  distress  the  plants 
when  healthy.  They  are  produced  about  four  or 
five  on  a  spike,  each  one  being  about  2  inches 
across,  pure  white  in  ground  colour,  with  many 
transverse  markings  of  reddish  brown  at  the  base 
of  the  segments.  O.  Cervantesi  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  was  introduced  in  1S47. 

Brasaia  maculata.— Although  one  of  the 
oldest  Orchids  in  existence,  a  good  form  of  this 
species  is  still  worth  looking  after  and  growing 
well.  It  has  not  the  elongated  sepals  like 
B.  Lanceana  and  others  in  the  genus,  these  with 
the  petals  being  a  milk-white  in  some  forms,  others 
being  of  varying  shades  of  yellow  spotted  with 
brown.  The  lip  is  broad  and  spreading,  white, 
with  a  few  spots  about  the  centre.  Grown  either 
in  the  Cattleya  or  East  India  house  the  plants 
give  very  little  trouble,  and  are  sure  to  give  a 
good  flowering  return.  They  may  be  accom- 
modated in  pots  in  peat  and  Moss,  or,  if  preferred, 
they  do  well  in  suspended  baskets.  It  is  a  native 
of  Jamaica,  and  was  introduced  in  ISOG. 

Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum. — A  small 
plant  of  this  species  is  in  flower,  having  been 
growing  all  through  the  winter,  and  its  distinct 
appearance  and  colour  make  it  very  welcome. 
The  flowers,  which  are  dull  golden  yellow 
with  a  blotch  of  maroon  on  the  lip,  occur  on  the 
newly  formed  pseudo-bulbs.  It  is  very  erratic  in 
its  habits  of  growing  and  flowering,  and  should 
be  kept  in  a  light  position  in  a  warm,  moist  house 
until  It  blooms,  after  which  the  plants  may  be 
rested  in  a  slightly  lower  temperature  ;  here  they 
must  remain  until  growth  recommences,  and  then 
be  grown  on  without  a  check.  It  is  also  known 
as  I),  ochreatum.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts 
of  India,  and  was  introduced  in  IS.ST. 


GARDENER  OR  BUILDER. 
Ax  architect  has  lately  been  lecturin<»  be- 
fore a  very  small  audience  at  the  SocieV  of 
Arts  on  the  relation  of  the  house  to  the  gar- 
den, and  took  the  view  tliat  there  is  nothing 
like  leather,  and  that  tlie  architect  should  lay 
out  the  grounds  too.  Alas,  there  would  be  no 
grounds  to  lay  out  in  such  a  case  except  for 
tha  di.splay  of  useless  walls  ai;d  clipped  trees 


or  any  other  things  which  big  purses  might 
allow  him  to  deface  the  reluctant  earth  with. 
His  photographs  showed  the  simplest  and 
most  prosaic  drawings  in  walls  and  squares 
with  here  and  there  something  that  looked 
like  a  clipped  Yew  or  a  milestone.  The 
photographs  of  some  Italian  gardens  that  fol- 
lowed showed  a  vast  series  of  decayed  walls, 
vases,  balustrades,  fountains,  unrelieved  by 
any  vegetation.  There  was  no  trace  in  the 
lecture  of  any  love  for  tree  or  flower  nor  of 
landscape  beauty. 

After  the  lecture  the  editor  of  the  Builder 
made  a  humble  plea  for  not  cutting  all  the  trees 
into  shapes,  pantomimic  or  other,  and  said  that 
Haddon  as  it  is  now  was  prettier  than  the 
lecturer's  attempt  to  show  it  as  it  once  was  ;  but 
the  lecturer  said  that  clipping  was  necessary  to 
fix  "  the  points  in  elaborate  design  ! '' 

The  mention  of  any  landscape  work  was 
enough  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  small  assem- 
blage, who  looked  upon  landscape  gardeners 
much  as  Charles  Waterton  did  upon  the  Nor- 
way rat. 

Amusing  ignorance  was  displayed,  since  as 
the  chairman  and  speakers  appeared  to  be  well- 
meaning,  educated  men,  they  could  not  have 
meant  wilful  misrepresentation.  The  chairman 
(Mr.  Jackson)  spoke  of  landscape  gardeLing  as 
putting  terpentine  walks  in  front  of  a  house, 
though  there  are  many  places  near  London, 
like  parts  of  Cliveden  and  Dropmore,  which 
might  show  him  the  error  of  such  remarks. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  as  there  are  jerry 
builders,  so  there  may  be  foolish  landscape 
gardeners,  nor  that  there  is  good  and  bad  work 
in  this  as  in  all  other  things. 

Mr.  Statham,  the  editor  of  the  Builder, 
said  that  landscape  gardening  was  putting 
a  plant  in  for  the  sake  of  twisting  a  wall 
around  it !  No  men  should  know  so  well  as 
architects  the  enormous  range  there  is  between 
good  and  bad  work  in  everything,  but  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  BIr.  Statham  that  there  are 
reasonable  and  right  ways  of  making  a  walk  or 
road  in  garden  or  park.  The  only  thing  of  the 
least  garden  interest  spoken  of  was  the  growth 
of  certain  Cedars  at  Canons  Ashby,  of  which  the 
lecturer  said  that  as  they  grew  too  freely  to  suit 
his  idea  of  "  fixed  points"  inelaborate  design, 
they  should  have  been  taken  up  when  about 
forty  years  old,  cut  in  and  replanted! 

Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  many  places  in 
England,  from  Richmond  to  Alnwick,  where 
landscape  work  and  planting  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent kind  were  to  be  seen,  nor  of  the  noble 
results  of  ceasing  to  lay  out  parks  by  cutting 
them  up  with  straight  lines  in  the  manner  of  the 
early  French  and  Italian  architects,  the  ill  ett'ect 
of  which  anyone  can  still  judge  at  Fontainebleau 
and  Versailles,  and,  worse  still,  in  Vienna. 
Nothing  was  said  of  such  beautiful  things  as  the 
lawn  gardens  at  Wilton,  nor  of  trees  in  relation 
to  the  house  at  Longleat,  the  Chestnut  bluff 
at  Shrubland,  of  the  untortured  Cedars  on  many 
pleasant  lawns  in  England,  and  the  pictures 
in  many  English  parks  which  owe  their  existence 
to  the  abolition  of  the  geometrical  plan  of  laying 
out  parks  and  the  home  landscape. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  the  cost  of  stone  gar- 
dening in  our  own  day  and  the  great  cost  in  re- 
pairs afterwards,  and  what  this  is  one  may  see  at 
Versailles  and  .Schoubrunn ;  nothing  said  of  the 
absolute  ugliness  of  the  stone  gardening  visible 
in  many  places  in  Italy  and  at  home ;  nothing  of 
the  difficulty  of  artistic  planting  where  needless 
walls  cut  off  a  beautiful  landscape  from  the 
house  view,  nor  of  the  cutting  up  of  airy  lawns 
where  lawns  come  best,  as  at  Castle  Ashby  and 
many  other  places. 


As  an  instance  of  the  want  of  the  simplest 
knowledge  about  j^aidening  I  quote  this 
{Archittct,  Feb.  7)  : — 

With  few  exceptions,  the  reign  of  Victoria  has  seen 
wildeniessei, — more  or  lees  iieatly  kejd — jrofs  for 
gardens. 

Now  the  fact  is  as  clear  as  any  can  be  that  the 
mark  of  the  Victorian  garden  has  been  bareness 
and  hardness,  and  of  this  many  instances  could 
be  named  from  Blair  Athol  to  Osborne.  The 
lecturer  might  take  any  county  he  liked,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  would,  in  the  first  ten  gardens 
he  met,  find  the  great  majority  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  he  says  as  regards  being  a  wilder- 
ness—formality and  hardness  being  the  rule  in 
the  flower  garden.  This  is  true  even  of  places 
naturally  beautiful  and  which  may  ba  pictur- 
esque in  every  part — untU  we  come  into  the 
flower  garden. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  these 
things  are  "a  matter  of  taste,"  as  that 
lands  us  in  mere  anarchy,  and  leaves  it  as  a 
mere  laughing-  stock  for  the  cynic.  We  cannot 
accept  the  architect's  opinion  as  final  on  matters 
out  of  his  own  work.  Nor  can  we  imagine  the 
more  serious  of  architects  attempting  to  act  as 
judges  in  such  a  matter,  as  the  train  of  thought 
required  for  it  would  be  so  utterly  different  from 
that  of  their  own  work.  If  they  will  not  re- 
gard the  views  of  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  like  siy  Mr. 
Olmstead,  M.  Andr6  and  Mr.  Mamock,  we  may 
refer  them  to  others  whose  fitness  to  judge  in 
matters  of  taste  they  can  hardly  doubt. 

If  anyone  is  fit  by  his  work  to  be  judge  in 
the  matter,  it  is  the  landscape  painter,  who  has 
made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  study  beau- 
tiful forms  and  scenes.  Mtn  like  De  Wint  and 
Turner  answer  it  for  us  in  making  beautiful 
pictures  in  the  park  landscapes  formed  by  the 
men  which  this  architect  feebly  tries  to  scorn. 
Could  they  have  done  so  out  of  the  tortured  and 
dying  forms  of  the  clipped  trees  about  Paris  or 
Vienna  planted  as  if  by  a  drill  sergeant  ?  Can 
we  imagine  Corot  or  Daubigny  sitting  down  to 
study  among  the  diseased  trees  of  the  various 
clipped  gardens  near  them  i    It  is  impossible. 

A  great  French  painter  who  has  moved  men's 
hearts  wrote  : — 

On   devrait  ctre   habitue  il  ne  reeevoir  que   de  !a 

nature  ses  impressions 11  fant  croiie  qu'elle 

est  assez  riclie  pour  fcurnier  a  tout.    Et  oil  ^u  sera  t- 

on,  sinon  a  la  source  r Les  ojuvres  que  doqs 

aimons  ce  n'est  qu'a  cause  qu'el!e3  proceieiit  d'elle. 
Les  autres  ne  sent  que  des  o^uvres  peUantes  et  fides. — 
Jeas-FkaN'cois  Millet. 

In  the  face  of  such  harmful  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  some  members  of  an 
organised  profession  it  is  a  question  whether 
those  who  take  a  more  artistic  view  of  the  garden 
— we  mean  landscape  gardeners,  painters,  lovers 
of  the  country  and  of  our  old  houses  and  gar- 
dens—should not  unite  for  the  sake  of  organis- 
ing some  kind  of  teaching  of  the  art  of  garden 
design.  We  have  too  many  societies  already, 
and  one  dreads  to  have  more,  but  the  question 
of  the  beauty  of  the  home  landscape  is  a  very 
im[)ortant  one,  and  the  evil  effect  of  the 
builder's  ways  of  laying  out  grounds  is  incal- 
culable. Apart  from  the  teaching  question, 
much  good  might  be  done  by  collecting  pictures 
and  views  of  the  best  results  already  obtained, 
and  which  would  contradict  in  the  clearest  way 
this  false  and  foolish  teaching.  If  I  had  not 
heard  the  lecture  myself,  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  men  trained  to  wholly  different  work 
could  have  plunged  into  a  subject  of  which 
they  had  not  considered  the  simplest  elements. 

AV.  R. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


VIEW  IN  THE  GARDENS  AT  DUN- 
ROBIN. 
The  pirt  of  Dunrobin  gardens  shown  in  the 
view  is  a  portion  of  the  old  kitchen  garden,  and 
now  forms  a  side  connecting  link  between  the 
newer  kitchen  gardens  to  the  west  and  the 
flower  gardens  to  the  east,  beyond  the  old  gate- 
way and  Elm  trees  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
photo  was  taken  about  two  yeai'S  ago  in  spring- 
time when  the  Apple  blossom  on  the  old  Apple 
trees  happened  to  be  unusually  rich.  Photo- 
graphy, however,  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  richness  of  colour  and  beauty  of  masses  of 
Apple  blossom.  The  borders  under  the  trees 
are  filled  with  old-fashioned  flowers  of  various 
kinds — Ma,iden's  Blush,  white  Moss  and  York 
and  Lancaster  Roses,  double  Rockets,  Wall- 
flowers, Oriental  Poppies,  Lavender,  Valley 
Lilies,  Pinks,  Primroses,  Auriculas,  together 
with  a  mixture  in  the  front  of  autumn-flower- 
ing plants.     The  gardens  have  been  remodelled 


como  away  well  are  of  fine  size  and  very  fair 
(|uality,  but  the  weight  per  pot  is  a  long  way 
below  that  of  Noble.  The  difficulty  with  this  latter 
Strawberry,  besides  its  lack  of  flavour,  is  that 
when  one  has  to  grow  it  in  vineries  or  Peach 
houses  in  work  where  a  lot  of  moisture  is  gene- 
rated, the  fruit  is  apt  to  speck  badly.  Like  a 
correspondent  in  last  week's  number,  I  must  own 
to  the  fact  that  the  pot  Strawberries  are  not  this 
year  up  to  the  average  ;  the  trusses  are  compara- 
tively weak,  there  are  many  malformed  blossoms, 
and  instead  of  having  to  take  ofl'  a  lot  of  the  fruit, 
I  have  found  in  many  instances  a  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficient  to  constitute  a  fair  crop.  This 
seems  equally  the  case  with  tbe  early  and  late 
sorts. — E.  BURRELL. 

Raspberries.  —  The  excellent  article  by 
"  W.  I."  (page  289)  brings  to  mind  a  fine 
plantation  I  once  saw  of  Baumforth's  Seedling 
planted  from  the  green  sucker  growths  in  the 
summer.  The  soil  in  wh'ch  these  were  grown 
was  of  a  sandy  nature,  overlying  a  bed  of  gravel, 
not  the  most  favourable  for  tlie  Raspberry,  but 
the  crops  produced  in  this  garden  were  the 
heaviest  and  bast  I  have  ever  seen.  Now  that 
the  sucker  growths  are  actively  pushing  through 
the  ground,  and  in  positions  where   they  are  not 


and  considerably  extended  during  the  last  fifty    wanted,   they  may  be  lifted,  if  there  is  need  of 


Flower  border  in  fruit  garden  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  N.B.    Engraved  for  The  Gaeden 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr,  D.  Melville. 


years, 
much 


but  the  bit  illustrated  has  remained 
as  it  was  in  olden  times,  and  it  might 
stand  as  a  bit  of  an  old  Scotch  baronial  garden 
of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  The 
quaint  old  Scotch  historian.  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
writing  about  the  seventeenth  century,  men- 
tions Dunrobin  Castle  as  being  founded  and 
built  between  the  years  1100  and  1150.  He 
describes  it  as  "a  house  well  seated  upon  a 
mote  hard  by  the  sea,  by  the  which  ther  lyeth 
fair  orchards  and  gardens  planted  with  all 
kynds  of  fruit  and  floors  used  in  this  king- 
dome." 

Forced  Strawberries.— In  answer  to  the 
riuestion  respecting  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry 
I  should  like  to  note  that,  grown  side  by  side  with 
Noble  under  the  same  condition?,  it  has  not  been 
found  so  good  a  cropper  as  that  variety.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  if  any  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
this.  Does  it,  like,  for  instance,  Alnwick  Seedling 
Grape  and  Hale's  Early  Peach,  require  special 
artificial  fertilisation  under  glass?  It  would  be 
interesting  if  correspondents  who  have  tried  the 
variety  will  give  their  experience,  because  as  it 
is  quite  as  early  as  Noble,  besides  being  far  supe- 
rior in  point  of  flavour  and  firmness  of  flesh, 
growers  who  have  to  supply  forced  Strawberries 
in  quantity  would  gladly  welcome  it  if  a  good  set 
could   be  guaranteed.     I   find   those   fruits   that 


this  course,  and  planted  in  lines  where  they  can 
form  a  new  bed  or  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
one.  I  planted  some  in  June,  1894,  and  these  grew 
away  well  and  bore  a  good  crop  last  year.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  mulch  the  ground  tolerably 
freely  with  strawy  manure  to  keep  the  sun  from 
baking  the  soil  round  their  roots,  and  if  the  soil 
is  dry  at  the  time,  water  must  be  given  them 
morning  or  evening  until  they  have  made  a  good 
start.  Unless  this  is  done  it  would  be  scarcely 
advisable  to  adopt  summer  planting.  There  is  a 
distinct  gain  in  this  course  if  there  is  the  need  of 
an  extension,  because  when  well  done,  fruiting 
growth  can  be  secured  in  less  time  than  by  ordin- 
ary treatment  in  autumn.  It  is  only  a  means  of 
extending  an  existing  stock,  and  could  not  be 
adopted  by  the  trade,  because  the  succulent 
nature  of  the  stems  and  roots  would  not  allow  of 
their  being  long  out  of  the  soil. — W.  S.,  Wilts. 

Stopping  young:  Vines.— As  one  who  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  stopping  both  the  leaders 
and  sublatcals  of  young  Vines  rather  closely,  or 
on  the  same  lines  as  noted  by  Mr.  Iggulden  at 
page  267,  I  can  quite  bear  out  the  value  of  the 
system.  True,  as  Mr.  Iggulden  says,  some  gar- 
deners who  have  advocated  the  system  of  allowing 
an  unrestricted  growth  can  point  to  good  examples 
of  Vine  culture,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  progress  has 
been  slow  on  account  of  the  hard  cutting  back 
needed  to  get  the  lower  buds  to  break  evenly  so 
as  to  form  regular  spurs.     By  checking  the  lower 


growth  at  from  6  feet  to  9  feet  the  greater  part 
can  be  left,  to  that  it  will  be  plainly  seen  tha'' 
although  there  is  not  such  a  great  amount  of 
growth  over  the  roof  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth,  yet  the  roof  is  more  quickly  covered  with 
permanent  rods.  More  than  once  I  have  seen 
very  strong  annual  rods,  and  which  no  doubt 
pleased  both  the  eye  and  gave  pleasure  to  the 
grower,  but  which  were  disappointing  owing  to 
the  lower  buds  refusing  to  break,  although  fairly 
well  cut  back.  True,  if  cut  back  hard,  leaving 
only  a  few  of  the  lower  buds,  the  resulting  growth 
is  strong,  but  this  is  a  waste  of  time.  There  is 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  a  6-feet  length 
of  rod  from  a  pot  Vine  to  break  evenly  the  whole 
length,  and  this  simply  through  the  rod  not  being 
allowed  to  grow  ahead  more  than  6  feet  or  7  feet, 
the  sub-laterals  also  being  well  pinched  in.  These 
closely- stopped,  young  permanent  Vines  are  also 
always  more  fibrous  rooted  than  others  which 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  strongly  ;  altogether, 
it  is  a  system  which  Vine  growers  may  well  con- 
sider. It  is  not  all  Vines  which  show  a  very 
vigorous  growth  in  their  early  stages  that  prove 
the  most  satisfaciory. — A.  Young. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
I  FANCY  nurserymen  have  now  far  less  demand 
for  young  Gooseberry  trees  than  formerly,  this 
arising  from  the  fact  that  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,   when   the   enthusiasm   amongst  all 
classes  for  growing  fruit  for  market  was  at  its 
height,  snch  enormous  quantities  of  Gooseberry 
trees  were  planted,  that  not  only  the  metropolitan 
and    large    provincial    markets,    but    ordinary 
country  ones  likewise  became  so  glutted  with 
fruit,  that  prices  fell  so  low  that  it  scarcely  paid 
farmers  and  cottagers  to  send  the  fruit  in  by 
road  in  their  own  carts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
extra   expense  incurred  in  transit   by   rail   or 
carrier.      We  seldom  hear  of   partial   crops  of 
Gooseberries  unless  the  fruit  is  cut  ofl'  by  frost, 
the   Gooseberry  being  such  a  continuous  and 
heavy  yielder  ;  whereas  Raspberries,  Currants, 
and  indeed  all  other  small  fruits  are  afi'ected  by 
various  climatic  influences  in  the  same  way  as 
are  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  with  the  result 
that    the     crop     is     correspondingly    affected. 
Couple  with  this  the  fact  that  ripe  Gooseberries 
are  not  now  so  much  in  demand  for  jam-making 
as   formerly,    green   fruit   being    preferred   by 
many,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  sale 
profits   must   necessarily   be   small.     True,  we 
sometimes  read  of  extraordinary  profits  per  acre 
realised  by  fruit  growers  in  favoured  southern 
counties, but  if  facts  were  known,  these  lucky  hits 
have  been  made  after  springs  conspicuous  for  ex- 
cessive frost  and  wliere  by  reason  of  extra  shelter 
the  crops  escaped  this  destructive  agent.     These 
announcements     have     doubtless    proved     the 
stumbling-block  of  many  who,  enticed  by  such 
records,  have  planted  large  breadths  with  Goose- 
berries, only  to  find  that  the  investment  was  a 
bad  one,  and  that  after  the  exjjense  of  planting, 
cleaning,  and  gathering  the  crop  had  been  con- 
sidered, a  dead  loss  actually  stared  them  in  the 
face.     From  a  private  gardening  point  of  view, 
however,  enthusiasm  in  Gooseberry  culture  is 
as  much  needed  now  as  ever,  for  there  are  few 
employers  indeed  who  do  not  appreciate  well- 
ripened  fruit  of  choice  dessert  varieties  on  their 
tables   in  autumn,  and  I   maintain   that   good 
samples  of  either  the  old  Warrington  or  White- 
smith, two  of  the  sweetest  and  best  Gooseberries 
in  existence,  in  spite  of  all  the  praise  accorded 
to  newer  varieties,  and  gathered  from  trees  that 
have    been    kept    free   from    caterpillars,   and 
rigorously  pruned  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ingress 
of  sun  and  air,  are  hard  to  beat  by  any  other 
fruit,  ripening  at  the  same  date.     Most  of  the 
newly   introduced   Gooseberries,   like  manv  of 
the  new  Potatoes  and  Peas  are  all  very  well  to 
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look  at,  but  this,  coupled  with  leathery  skies, 
large  seeds,  and  a  lack  of  refreshing  juice,  is 
their  chief  characteristics,  and  the  fewer  of 
them  planted  in  private  irardeiis  the  better. 
For  an  early  variety  nothing  yet  surpasses  the 
old  Early  Sulphur  or  Veilow  Rough  as  it  is 
sonietime.s  called,  and  a  few  trees  should  tind 
a  place  in  every  garden.  Golden  Drop  is 
likewise  a  popular  berry  and  of  good  quality. 
Amongst  whites,  Whitesmith  tops  the  list 
forquality,  White  Champagne  and  Cheshire  Lass 
being  very  worthy  sorts  where  variety  is  desired. 
Of  the  green  section,  Green  Ga<»e  or  early 
Green  Hairy,  a  somewhat  small  fruited  variety, 
has  a  delicious  flavour,  and  is  a  prodigious 
cropper,  Glenton  Green  and  the  newer  Keep- 
sake following  in  the  order  named.  Keepsake 
is  an  exception  amongst  newer  kinds  so  far  as 
flavour  is  concerned,  the  fruit  from  trees  on 
good  deep  soil  being  of  quite  average  flavour, 
its  yielding  powers  being  now  too  well  known 
to  need  comment.  Coming  to  the  red  section, 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  Warrington,  Red 
Champagne  and  Keens'  Seedling  following  in 
the  order  named.  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  no  variety  equals  the  small  hairy  Iron- 
monger for  preserving.  The  tree  is  naturally  a 
tall  and  spreading  grower  and  bears  enormously. 
Ironmonger,  though  small,  is  well  worthy  of 
the  dessert. 

Although  Gooseberries  do  best  in  bush  form, 
yet  they  may  be  successfully  grown  trained  to 
walls  and  as  espaliers,  and  if  kept  free  from 
insects  and  well  fed  will  come  in  most  accept- 
able during  September  from  a  north  aspect. 
No  variety,  I  think,  will  hang  so  long  as  the 
Red  Warrington,  and  in  all  establishments 
■where  Gooseberries  are  a  speciality  several  rows 
ought  to  be  planted  in  good  soil  behind  a  north 
wall.  The  best  late  lot  I  have  ever  seen  was  in 
such  a  position,  Morello  Cherries  occupying  the 
wall,  the  joint  crops  being  protected  from  birds 
by  fish  netting  fixed  to  upright  posts  and  slant- 
ing laths,  the  fruit  in  September,  though  some- 
what dark  in  colour,  being  quite  firm  and 
delicious.  The  ground  in  the  first  place  should 
be  well  enriched,  and  the  trees  in  after  years 
when  bearing  heavily  mulched  with  rich  ma- 
nure. The  knife  must  be  used  freely  at  prun- 
ing time  in  order  to  admit  all  possible  sun  and 
air,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 
just  as  much  diS'erence  between  a  well  and  a 
badly  ripened  Gooseberry  as  there  is  between  a 
badly  ripened  and  a  well  ripened  Melon. 


far  as  I  can  learn  this  is  a  general  experience. 
Royal  Sovereign  is  likely  to  supplant  the  other 
varieties  named  as  well  as  Keens'  Seedling  for 
early  forcing,  especially  as  now  the  price  is  within 
reach  of  most  growers.  It  is  both  early,  free- 
setting,  has  a  good  stalk,  and  under  good  culture 
the  fruit  is  large  with  a  bright  colour.  It 
will  bo  interesting  to  learn  what  is  Mr.  Wythes' 
experience  of  Stevens'  Wonder.  The  price  has 
been  too  prohibitive  for  general  culture,  and  Mr. 
Wythes  will  by  reporting  its  merits  furni?h  infor- 
mation as  valuable  as  it  will  be  reliable  to  the 
grower  who  is  limited  in  giving  a  trial  to  new  and 
expensive  novelties.  From  reports  which  have  al- 
ready appeared,  large  size  and  earliness  are  its 
chief  points,  quality,  which  has  a  varying  accept- 
ance, being  spoken  of  in  not  the  highest  terms. 
Unless  there  is  a  fair  quality,  appearance  will  not 
prove  a  long-lasting  reputation,  as  is  shuwn  bv  the 
general  decline  of  the  favour  once  given  to  Noble. 
There  is  a  considerable  contrast  between  this  and 
Royal  Sovereign,  quality  being  a  strong  recom- 
mendation. W.  S. 
ll'i'ft^'.          

Pear  King  Edward.— "  J.  C."  (p.  -JIO)  asks 
for  particulars  regarding  the  productiveness  of 
this  Rear.  My  experience  of  it  goes  back  several 
years,  and  except  for  its  very  fine  appearance  I  do 
not  consider  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  small  collec- 
tion. The  fruits  are  very  large  when  grown 
against  a  wall  and  resemble  Pitmaston  Duchess 
in  form,  but  are  so  much  like  Uvedale's  St  Ger- 
main in  colour  that  they  are  easily  mistaken  for 
that  variety.  The  tree  is  a  very  strong  grower 
and  shy  fruiter  for  several  years  after  planting, 
but  once  its  excessive  vigour  is  checked  by  a  crop 
of  fruic  it  is  fairly  prfiduc'ive  afterwards.  The 
fruit  is  useful  for  stewing,  and  is  in  season  during 
October  and  early  part  of  November. — W. 

Apple  Annie  Elizabeth. — I  am  at  one  with 
"<;.  W.''  as  to  the  general  good  qualities  of  this 
tine  late  Apple.  VVith  me  it  never  fails  to  bear, 
and  I  gather  my  finest  fruits  from  a  bush  planted 
some  twenty-feven  years  ago.  Younger  trees 
fruit  well,  and  I  can  get  size,  but  not  the  depth  of 
colour  that  I  can  in  the  fruit  gathered  from  the 
older  tree.  I  have  never  grown  it  in  any  but 
bush  form,  and  cannot  speak  of  its  behaviour  as  a 
standard.  It  is  a  first-rate  Apple  for  cooking  and 
is  not  to  be  despised  for  the  dessert,  while  as  to 
its  keeping  qualities  it  takes  first  rank,  being  quite 
equal  to  Wellington  in  this  respect,  and  therefore 
woithy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  — A.  W. 


EARLY  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES 
FAILING. 
Is  cases  of  failure  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  one  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  matter.  This  thought  is  undoubtedly 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  "A.  R."  when  he  in- 
quires if  the  early  batches  of  pot  plants  are  up 
to  their  usual  form  this  winter.  lean  give  "A.  R." 
some  assurance  that  his  case  is  certainly  not  an 
isolated  one,  for  no  less  than  four  instances  have 
come  under  my  notice,  all  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other,  my  own  among  the  number.  In 
three  out  of  four  cases  La  Grosse  Sucree  is  the 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 
The  arrangement  of  a  dinner-table  decoration 
in  which  Roses  are  solely  used  is  not  so  common 
as  one  would  suppose.  This  is  probably 
accounted  for  chiefly  because,  during  the 
summer  mouths  particularly,  there  are  so  many 
other  flowers  within  the  reach  of  all,  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  general  desire  to  utilise  the  va- 
riety of  material  always  obtainable,  in  pre- 
ference to  making  a  display  of  one  flower  such 
as  the  popular  one  under  notice.  Then,  again, 
individual  tastes  have  to  be  considered.  One 
glance  at  the  dinner-table  illustrated  here 
should  immediately  satisfy  all  readers  how  valu- 


variety  that  has  given  this  trouble,  and  as  in  my  .             . 

case  it  was  grow  n  on  probation,  it  will  not  be  able  are  Roses  for  the  purpose  when  associated 

given  any  further  trial.     Yicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  with  some  light  and   graceful   material,  to  give 

last  season   did   capitally   with   me  for  an  early  a  finish  and  a  neat  appearance.     With  reference 


batch,  but  has  proved  very  disappointing  this.  I 
saw  one  batch  of  Noble  that  set  so  badly  that  all 
had  to  be  thrown  aw.ay,  and  the  gardener  in  charge 
made  the  same  anxious  inquiry  of  me  as  "  A.  I!  " 
does  of  your  general  readers,  and,  like  him, 
found  consolation  in  the  knowledge  gained.  My 
plants  never  looked  better  at  starting  time,  and  I 
can  only  attribute  the  failing  to  the  season  being 
so  unusually  mild.  Later  batches  are,  as  de,=cribed 
by  "  A.  R.,"  quite  sati-factory  in  my  case,  and  fo 


to  the  association  of  foliage  other  than  that  of 
the  Rose,  I  am  aware  that  amongst  rosarians  a 
prejudice  exists  against  the  introduction  of  any 
other  foliage,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  experience 
to  hear  the  remark  that  the  summer  queen  is 
.seen  to  greater  advantage  with  its  own  foliage 
than  is  the  case  when,  to  my  mind,  other 
equally  pretty  foliage  is  mingled  with  it.  With 
the  Tea  Roses   this  idea   of  the    Rose  grower 


answers  very  well,  the  pretty  shape  of  the 
leaves  and  their  rich  appearance  largely  con- 
tributing to  make  up  a  glorious  combination  of 
colour  ;  but  with  the  H.P.'s  the  case  seems  to 
me  to  be  altogether  ditl'ereiit.  The  leaves  are 
very  often  of  a  dull  green  colour,  although  often 
beautifully  cut  and  standing  out  in  an  erect 
manner  ;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  heavy 
character  of  many  of  the  blossoms,  renders  it 
extremely  diflicult  to  obtain  a  really  pleasing 
result.  Of  course  with  the  H.P.'s  the  foliage  of 
the  Teas  and  other  forms  could  be  used,  and  by 
the  addition  of  such  richly-coloured  foliage  the 
beauty  of  these  flowers  would  be  considerably 
enhanced.  Some  of  the  bright  green  pieces  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  are  particularly  serviceable, 
the  form  of  this  variety  lending  itself  so  well  to 
give  additional  attractiveness  when  arranged 
with  care.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
foliage  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  during  the  summer  time  many  pretty 
sprigs  from  the  hedgerows  and  trees  are  of  the 
greatest  value  for  decorations.  A  few  pieces  of 
some  of  the  highly  coloured  Oak  will  blend 
beautifully  with  some  of  the  brightest  coloured 
Roses,  and  also  with  thnse  of  a  cream  and  yellow 
shade  of  colouring.  The  minute  flowers  of 
Gypsophila  paniculata  are  among  the  best  sub- 
jects for  working  in  between  the  heavy  flowers 
of  the  H.P.'s,  contributing  in  no  small  degree 
to  make  a  most  artistic  arrangement.  A  great 
variety  of  Fern  foliage  should  always  be  in  re- 
quest, and  this  should  be  of  the  lightest  possible 
shade  of  green,  taking  care  to  place  it  completely 
under  water  for  some  hours  before  using,  this 
treatment  keeping  it  in  a  fresh  condition  con- 
siderably longer  than  would  be  the  case  if  this 
operation  were  omitted. 

In  arranging  the  flowers,  give  careful  atten 
tion  to  the  selection  of  colours,  so  that  perfect 
harmony  of  the  various  shades  may  be  brought 
about,  and  in  other  instances  pleasing  con- 
trasts produced.  As  an  illustration,  what 
better  contrast  could  be  desired  than  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  blossoms  of  A.  K.  Williams  as  an 
H.  P.  with  its  rich  crimson  colour  and  the 
bright  rich  yellow  flowers  of  the  ever  popular 
Marfechal  Niel  ?  The  two  varieties  arranged  to- 
gether form  at  once  an  ideal  contrast,  and 
should  serve  to  illustrate  the  lines  to  work  upon. 
Single  vases  and  bowls  of  such  1  ively  flowers 
as  Mrs.  John  Laing,  beautiful  soft  pink,  and 
Suzanne  Marie  Roducanachi,  rosy  cerise,  in 
themselves  are  perfect  pictures,  a  few  blossoms 
of  each  quite  sufficing  to  crtate  a  charming 
decoration. 

The  Tea-scented,  Noisette,  Hybrid  Tea- 
scented,  and  other  interesting  forms  of  the  Rose 
provide  an  abundance  of  material  to  select  from, 
nor  must  the  pretty  blossoms  of  the  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  be  forgotten.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  some  most  delightful  sorts,  and  these  are 
specially  suitable  for  epergnes,  hand-baskets, 
and  small  tubes.  The  Teas  and  other  equally 
pretty  blossoms  of  the  types  above-mentioned 
seem  specially  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  decora- 
tive work.  Their  rich  and  delicate  tints  of 
colouring,  together  with  the  ideal  form 
which  they  partake  of  and  the  lengthened 
period  of  their  flowering,  enhance  the  value  of 
these  latter  types  of  the  Rose.  Then,  too,  they 
are  naturally  more  graceful  in  their  appearance 
and  all  the  more  readily  lend  themselves  to 
artistic  work.  However  badly  these  forms  of 
the  flower  may  be  arranged,  they  always  make 
a  pretty  picture,  whereas,  if  a  little  care  and  at- 
tention be  given  to  their  arrangement  in  the 
vases  and  other  receptacles,  one  of  the  most 
charming  floral  pictures  may  be  perfected.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  richly 
tanned  foliage  forassociatingwiththese blossoms. 
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and  if  a  difficulty  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  quantity,  bring  into  requisition  any 
other  toned  foliage.  Berberis  aquifolium  is  a 
very  good  substitute  tor  this,  and  is  usually 
seen  in  quantity  in  most  gardens. 

Bowls  and  small  hand-baskets  should  be  more 
often  broTight  into  use  for  dinner-table  decora- 
tion than  is  now  the  esse,  and  should  to  some 
extent  supersede  the  epergne  in  the  near  future. 
The  constant  filling  up  of  the  latter  is  ni  many 
instances  a  severe  tax  upon  the  gardens  of  those 
with  a  limited  display,  while  with  the  two 
'  former  receptacles  not  nearly  so  much  material 
is  needed  and  the  arrangement  of  them  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  quarter  of  the  time.  They  are 
easily  arranged  if  the  base  be  filled  with  nice 
green  Moss,  which  should  be  plunged  in  water 
in  the  bowls,  while  in  the  hand-baskets  the 
Moss  should  be  made  fairly  moist,  and  this  will 
answer  the  purpose  while  the  dinner  lasts.  _  In 
some  of  the  newer  forms  of  the  baskets,  it  is 
possible  to  place  a  basin,  and   this  is  not  seen 


may  be  seen  and  mar  the  charm  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

An  important  rule  to  observe  always  is  to 
avoid  overcrowding.  Half  a  dozen  flowers 
arranged  with  care  and  taste  look  far  better 
than  a  large  number  bunched  tightly  to- 
gether. It  is  quite  a  common  experience  to  see 
enough  flowers  placed  in  one  vase  to  fill  quite 
a  number  of  similar  receptacles,  and  in  this 
way  the  eflect  is  a  most  incongruous  one.  Let 
the  foregoing  rules  be  observed  and  little  diffi- 
culty should  be  experienced  in  attaining  happy 
results. D^li-  Cr.\ne. 

Rose  Crimson  Rambler. — This  seems  likely 
to  become  a  great  favourite.  It  is  certainly  when 
well  managed  one  of  the  most  profuse  flowering 
Roses  for  early  spring  that  we  have.  To  ensure 
success  the  plants  must  be  grown  on  one  year  in 
pots  and  should  be  started  early.  After  they 
have  made  good  growth  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  sunniest  position  available.  It  is  naturally 
iocliaed  to  start  into  growth  early,  and  to  have  it 


Roses  in  vases.    From  a  photograph  se7it  bi/  Mrs.  Martin,  Lyndhurst,  Birmingham. 


when  covered  with  Mos3.  In  this  case  the 
basin  may  be  partially  filled  with  water  and  the 
flowers  will  consequently  keep  longer. 

The  use  of  wire  and  other  supports  is  strongly 
deprecated  by  some  people,  but  surely  if  their 
use  is  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement 
and  to  give  additional  grace  and  lightness  to  the 
flowers,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  use. 
When  fixing  the  heavy  flowers  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  the  assistance  that  the  use  of  wire 
gives  to  the  person  arranging  them  is  much 
appreciated,  and  if  the  flowers  be  embedded  in 
Moss,  it  becomes  quite  an  easy  matter  to  place 
a  flower  in  any  desired  position.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  use  of  any  artificial  support  be 
denied  one,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  flowers  from  resting  on  each  other  for  sup- 
port, and  consequently  a  somewhat  cumbersome 
effect  is  the  result.  With  the  small  tubes  now 
in  constant  use,  three  or  four  flowers  are  ample, 
and  placing  them  in  an  artistic  manner  is  a  very 
easy  task.  When  using  wire,  see  that  it  is  very 
stout,  and  when  binding  to  the  Rose,  do  it  with 
every  care,  so  that  nothing  to  offend  the  eye 


in  flower  at  this  season  (early  in  April)  it  only 
requires  an  intermediate  temperature.  The 
flowers  last  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable 
time. — A. 

Tea  Roses  that  looked  so  well  up  to  the 
end  of  March  had  all  the  tops  of  the  young 
growth  very  much  disfigured  by  the  frost  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  monch.  This  was  not 
altogether  surprising,  seeing  how  mild  the  weather 
was  for  several  weeks  previous.  This  experience, 
however,  is  not  new  in  the  west  of  England. — 
.J.  C.  Clarke. 

Good  liardy  Roses. — Many  of  our  more 
tender  but  beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  are 
all  that  can  be  desired  when  favoured  with  a 
well-drained  rooting  medium  and  a  thoroughly 
sheltered  position,  but  plant  them  in  soil  not  of 
the  warmest  kind  and  where  they  are  subject  to 
cutting  winds,  and  they  soon  become  wrecks,  or 
produce  wood  and  blooms  of  the  poorest  d9scr  p- 
tion.  For  unfavourable  situations,  Prince  Cami.ie 
de  Rohan  is  second  to  none,  having  a  grand  con- 
stitution, and  altliough  an  old-fashioned  Rose,  it 
will  hold  its  own  even  for  symmetry  and  general 
appearance  amongst  the  best  of  the  latest  intro- 
duced dark  Roses.  General  Jacqueminot  is  another 


grand  Rose  for  planting  in  unfavourable  quarters, 
being  equally  as  hardy  and  free  as  tnac  just 
named  and  a  most  continuous  bloomer.  For  a 
light-coloured  Rose  it  would  be  difficult,  to  name  a 
hardier  than  La  France.— J.  0. 

Notes  on  Roses.— The  prospect  of  a  good 
Rose  season  at  this  early  date  (tha  end  of  April) 
is  very  cheering,  as  the  growth  was  never  m 
better  condition  at  pruning  time  than  it  has  been 
this  year.  Although  the  winter  has  been  a  mild 
one,  there  has  been  no  more  undue  excitement  in 
the  plants  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  and 
what  is  very  gratifying  is  to  find  the  wooa  well 
ripened  and  the  buds  near  the  base  of  •  ho  shoots 
not  so  far  advanced  as  likely  to  sutter  injury 
should  a  spell  of  cold  weather  come.  There  is, 
however,  one  feature  in  the  condition  of  climbing 
Roses  which  are  growing  on  warm  south  walls 
that  gives  cause  for  anxitty.  I  allude  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  green  tiy  in  considerable  numbers  on 
the  young  shoots,  which  at  this  early  date  is  some- 
what remarkable.  One  feels  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  early  appearance  of  so  many  ot  these  insects 
in  the  open  air  at  so  early  a  date.  We  expect 
such  visitations  when  the 
growth  is  weak  as  the  result 
of  injured  or  unripened  wood, 
but,  as  1  have  already  said,  the 
promising  condition  ot  the 
trees  did  not  prepare  one  for 
any  such  troubles  so  early  in 
the  season.  We  can  only  hope 
that  plants  away  from  walla 
will  not  be  so  aifected  when 
the  young  growth  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced.  Should  it 
be  so,  remedial  measures  can- 
not be  taken  in  hand  too  soon 
before  the  insects  get  nu- 
merous. The  simplest  and 
most  effectual  lemtdy  is  to 
syringe  the  plants  in  tne  even- 
ing with  soapy  water,  made 
by  dissolving  1^  ozs.  ot  sole 
fcoap  in  1  gauon  of  water  and 
thoroughly  wetting  all  the 
newly-made  growth.  It  must 
be  done  when  there  is  no  wind 
blowing,  or  the  liquid  will  be 
dried  up  before  it  has  had  time 
to  kill  the  ineects.  Dusting 
with  tobacco  powder  is  fairly 
:  ucceesful,  but  it  is  not  so 
clean.— J.  C.  IJ.,  Taunton. 

Marechai  Niel  Rose 
seeding.— Has  any  reader  of 
The  Uarden  known  ot  an 
instance  in  in  which  this  Rose 
has  formed  heps  and  perfect 
seed  Y  This  has  occurred  in 
the  case  of  a  plant  which  1 
have  known  for  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  growing  on  the  south  trout  of  a  very 
warm  and  sheltered  cottage.  The  hep  which  i 
examined  a  few  days  ago  was  perfect  in  shape, 
only  somewhat  more  fleshy,  and  it  contained  uno 
well-developed  seed,  so  far  as  I  could  see  by  its 
external  appearance.  I  have  careiuUy  sown  the 
seed,  which  I  hope  may  produce  a  plant.  JNot 
having  seen  or  heard  of  this  Rose  forming  a  seed- 
pod  before,  I  am  curious  to  know  if  others  have 
known  of  its  doing  so. — J.  C  C 


Protecting  seeds  from  birds.— Where  gar- 
dens are  in  close  proximity  to  woods,  there  is 
always  much  trouble  in  warding  oft'  chaffinches 
from  seed  beds,  especially  those  oi  Radishes,  Tur- 
nips and  the  general  run  of  winter  vegetables. 
Various  methods  of  protection  are  adopted,  but 
wht.t  I  like  best  is  stout  iron  rodj  some  Ij  feet  in 
lenj.t  1  and  bent  at  each  end,  the  portion  which 
enters  the  ground  being  about  a  loot  long.  These 
are  fixed  at  from  2  feet  to  3  teet  apart  iiom  each 
other  crossways  of  the  seed-bed,  the  cross  rods 
then  being  about  U  inches  from  the  ground.  A 
fish  net  la  then  thrown  over  them  and  securely 
pegged  down  at  the   sides.     The  setd   is  then  m 
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safety.  Of  courpe,  in  very  large  gardens  where 
much  sowing  is  done,  this  could  not  well  be  done. 
The  next  best  thing  I  know  of  is  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  thickly  with  Pea  rods.  Chaflinches 
do  not  then,  as  a  rule,  discover  the  seed.  When 
the  young  seedlings  are  half  an  inch  high,  the 
branches  nsust  be  removed  or  the  growth  will  soon 
run  up  weakly  and  spoil.  When  of  thatheit'ht,  the 
birds  will  not  interfere  with  them.  I  maintain 
that  every  gardener  ought  to  be  supplied  with  a 
gun,  as  an  occasional  shot  does  much  to  keep  the 
marauders  at  a  distance,  and  a  careful  man  would 
not  fire  so  as  to  damage  fruit  trees  or  bushes.  — 
J.  C. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


LIGHT  TOMATO  CROPS. 
AccoRDUJC.  to  my  experience,  Tomato  plants 
are  setting  their  frxiit  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  yet  I  have  had  several  letters  from 
correspondents  complaining  of  the  lightness  of 
their  early  crops,  and  in  gardens  recently  visited 
I  noticed  that  the  Tomatoes  were  not  doing  well. 
la  some  instances  there  was  only  a  single  fruit 
or  two  at  the  most  where  there  ought  to  have 
been  from  six  to  eight,  and  scarcely  a  plant  was 
carrying  even  a  moderately  heavy  crop.  The 
reason  for  these  failures  was  not  far  to  seek. 
Starvation  of  the  plants  was  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief.  Those  who  cultivate  Tomatoes  in 
either  pots  or  small  boxes  ought  to  remember 
that  the  Tomato  is  a  very  hungry,  gross-feeding 
plant  and  soon  exhausts  the  limited  amount  of 
food  contained  in  small  receptacles.  Tomatoes 
are  liable  to  become,  and  very  often  are,  half 
starved  before  they  reach]  their  fruiting  stage, 
and  most  of  the  first  flowers  are  lost  accordingly. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  partly  recovered  from 
the  check  by  the  time  the  second  bunch  of 
flowers  is  opening,  and  several,  or  all,  of  these 
may  be  followed  by  fruit.  Then  comes  another 
period  of  semi-starvation,  and  few  or  no  late 
fruits  set.  This  is  not  over-stating  the  case, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  culti- 
vators at  the  present  time  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  point  to  even  one  good  cluster  of 
fiuit  on  each  of  their  plants.  All  the  while  the 
plants  are  growing  strongly,  and  they  will 
scarcely  become  too  rank  in  pots  or  boxes, 
kept  cleared  of  all  side  shoots,  not  unduly 
shaded,  and  a  dry  atmo.sphere  maintained,  the 
fruit  will  set  regularly  enough  during  March 
and  the  next  six  months,  but  starve  them  and 
failures  will  inevitably  occur. 

Very  often  a  bad  start  is  made.  The  young 
plants  are  kept:  in  a  root-bound  state  in  small, 
even  0-inch,  pots  much  longer  than  is  good 
for  them.  It  is  possible  during  the  latter  part 
of  March  and  April  to  have  plants  quite  large 
enough  for  planting  out,  or  for  their  fruiting 
quarters  generally,  within  four  weeks  of  the 
date  of  the  sowing  of  seed.  If  they  are  placed 
singl3'  into  4-inch  pots  and  the  site  is  not  ready 
for  their  recei)tion,  give  a  shift  into  O-inch  pots, 
transferring  from  these  to  where  they  are 
to  fruit,  whether  this  be  in  boxes,  large  pots, 
ridges  of  soil,  or  borders,  directly  the  pots  are 
moderately  well  filled  with  roots.  Keep  theuj 
a  few  days  in  a  root-bound  state  and  they 
quickly  become  leggy,  hard-stemmed,  and  yel- 
low in  colour.  Rather  than  depend  ujion 
starved  plants  I  would  prefer  to  wait  a  few 
days  longer  for  youngtr  plants,  throwing 
the  leggy  ones  away.  It  is  a  common  enough 
practice  to  keep  what  jilauts  are  not  wanted 
for  one  planting  for  other  sites  when  these 
can  be  spared.  I  prefer  to  throw  away 
the  surplus  stock  and  raise  a  fresh  batch 
by  the  time  they  are  wanted.  R<it-bound 
plants  are  the  slowest  to  become  well  established 


in  fresh  quarters,  and  whether  pot-bound  or 
not,  poor  soil  is  undesirable  :  this  is  especially 
the  case  when  they  are  to  be  fruited  in  pots  and 
boxes.  It  does  not  follow  that  I  advocate 
planting  in  a  loose,  excessively  rich  root  run  ; 
on  the  contrary,  my  advice  is  to  manure  freely 
and  to  well  solidify  the  soil,  a  sturdy,  healthy, 
fruitful  growth  resulting.  For  pot  i)lant8, 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  fresh  loam  to 
one  of  nearly  fresh  horse  droppings,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  added, 
answers  well.  The  same  mixture  is  suitable  for 
narrow  ridges  on  a  slated  staging,  this  to  hold 
a  single  row  cf  plants  trained  straight  up  the 
roof  or  against  a  back  wall.  Prepare  borders 
by  trenching  in  a  liberal  dressing  of  half-decayed 
manure,  and  suiface  with  kainit  and  either 
superphosphate  or  basic  slag  in  equal  quantities, 
or,  say  two  parts  of  each  to  one  part  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  applying  this  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  per 
square  rod,  another  2  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
following  six  weeks  later.  This  answers  well 
in  the  case  of  a  somewhat  non-retentive  soil 
I  have  to  deal  with,  but  is  not  superior  to  special 
mixtures  to  be  found  advertised.  These  sur- 
facings  should  be  stirred  in  with  a  rake  and  the 
ground  trampled  prior  to  planting. 

In  the  case  of  plants  in  borders,  all  that  I 
further   find   necessary   is   to   keep   them   well 
supplied  with  moisture — a  heavy  soaking  at  least 
once  a  week  not  being  any  too  much — varying 
clear  water  with  liquid   manure  or  soot  water, 
and  mulching  early.     Each  season  more  water 
is  applied  than  in  the  preceding  year,  with  ex- 
cellent results.     With  plants  in  pots  and  boxes, 
something  more  than  water  and  liquid  manure 
is  requited    to  keep  them  in    a   healthy,  pro- 
ductive state.     In    only  a  very  few  cases   are 
extraordinarily  heavy  crops  gathered  from  these 
unless  they  have  been   repeatedly  top-dressed 
with  loam  and  manure,  or  better  still,  are  set 
on  a  bed  or  border  of  good  soil  and  allowed  to 
root   out   from    the   drainage   holes   into   this. 
Top-dressing  answers  well  when  there  are  only 
a  few  plants,  and  these   under  the  care  of  an 
expert   in  watering.     After  a  top-dressing  has 
been  given,  nearly  or  quite  as  much  water  must 
be  applied   as  before.     If  the  condition  of  the 
new  soil  is  taken  as  a  guide,  then  the  old  soil 
crowded  with   roots   is   certain  to   become  in- 
juriously   dry,    and    such    checks    are   a    fre- 
quent   cause    of    failures    to    set    good   crops 
of   fruit.     When    I    recently   read    in    one   of 
the   latest   additions   to   our  garden   literature 
that   "  Tomato   plants   may  be   grown  just  as 
well  and  with  the  same  great  cropping  results  if 
grown    singly   in   pots   '.•   inches    or   10   inches 
across,  and  in  pairs  in  pots  that  are  larger,"  it 
occurred  to  me  that  such  remarks  had  better 
have  been  omitted  unless  the  writer  could  have 
shown  how  it  was  to  be  done.    Such  statements 
are  apt  to  prove  misleading-     In  order  to  obtain 
crops  from  pot  plants  equal  to  what  can  be  had 
from  those  planted  out,  watering,  feeding,  and 
top-dressing  must  be  an  almost  hourly  occur- 
rence  during  hot    weather,  and    even   then    I 
question  if  it  could  be  done.      I  am  growing 
several   hundred    plants   in    12-incli    j)Ots,  one 
plant  in   each,  but  in  spite  of  good  attention 
they  were  three  weeks  ago  beginning  to  present 
ii  starved  appearance,  a  portion  of  the  flowers 
also    failing    to    set,    and   not    till    the    roots 
spread  freely  into  the  border  underneath  did 
the   plants  show   signs  of   recovery.     The   soil 
round  these  pots  has  been  loosened,  saturated 
with  liquid  manure  and  mulched  with  strawy 
manure.     This  w<.uld  not  have   been  done   had 
there  been  no  necessity  for  it. 

Although  I  hold  that  starvation  at  the  roots 
IS  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  failure,  it  is 
not  the  only  one  that  militates  against  a  perfect 


set  of  fruit.  Arranging  the  plants  too  closely 
together  is  a  very  common  mistake.  Not  only 
do  they  shade  and  weaken  each  other,  but 
when  four  plants  are  grown  where  there  is  only 
space  for  two  this  means  an  early  and  injurious 
exhaustion  of  all  fertility  in  the  soil.  Four 
[ilants  18  inches  apart  in  a  row  will,  as  a  rule, 
produce  a  greater  weight  of  fruit  than  will  six 
at  12  inches  apart,  and  across  houses  the  rows 
should  always  be  3  feet  apart,.  They  do  not 
then  starve,  weaken,  and  unduly  shade  each 
other.  Then,  again,  Tomatoes  must  have 
plenty  of  daylight  and  sunshine,  and  those 
who  think  to  have  a  heav)'  crop  of  fruit  from 
their  plants  in  a  house  the  roof  of  which  is  fully 
occupied  by  Vines,  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Nor  are  they  often  successfully  grown 
in  a  house  with  Cucumbers.  If  the  latter  get 
what  they  need,  then  the  atmosphere  is  too 
heated  and  moist  to  suit  Tomatoes.  What  the 
latter  reqtiire  is  a  moderate  amount  of  heat,  or 
enough  from  hot-water  pipes  to  keep  up  a  good 
circulation  of  warm  dry  air  whenever  there  is 
insuflicient  sunshine  to  enable  cultivators  to 
dispense  with  fire-heat  altogether.  Top  air 
should  be  given  somewhat  early  at  this  time  of 
year  and  not  wholly  taken  off  till  four  o'clock, 
while  if  diseases  of  a  mildew  nature  are  apt  to 
be  troublesome,  the  house  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  closed  all  night  long.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  flowers  open  strongly  and  pollen  is 
abundant.  When  the  latter  is  dry  or  towards 
mid-day,  a  smart  tap  of  the  stems  with  a  padded 
stick  ett'ectually  distributes  it  and  the  set  is 
efl'ected  accordingly.  Market  Growek. 


Springs  Cabbages  bolting.— This  is  a  very 
common  complaint  this  season,  and  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive nature,  that  much  inconvenience  is  likely 
to  occur  where  the  demand  is  heavy,  the  lose 
amounting  as  it  does  in  many  cases  to  as  much  as 
60  per  C3nt.  "  W.  H."  (page  292)  attributes  the 
reason  to  the  hot  weather  of  last  summer,  but  I 
certainly  cannot  think  this  accounts  for  such  a 
wholesale  loss,  especially  when  my  plants,  unlike 
those  of  "  W.  H.,"  grew  away  freely  from  the 
first,  despite  the  warm  weather.  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  think  the  abnormally  mild  winter,  accom- 
panied by  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  we  had  in 
February  and  March,  accounts  for  more  than  the 
hot  weather  at  the  time  of  planting.  My  experi- 
ence of  planting  is  that  these  do  better  put  out  in 
dry  weather  than  when  the  soil  is  very  wet  from 
rain,  that  is  when  they  can  be  given  some  water 
daily  until  new  roots  are  formed.  I  grow  some 
2iiij0,  usually  in  three  or  four  sorts.  This  year 
EUam's,  Heartwell  Marrow,  and  Early  Offenham 
are  the  sorts  planted,  and  of  these,  the  last-named 
is  the  best.  EUam's  is  undoubtedly  a  good  spring 
Cabbage  when  the  stock  is  true,  but  in  this  gar- 
den the  Early  Offenham  is  better.  It  gives  a 
larger  head,  is  quite  as  early,  and  gives  a  better 
crop  of  successional  heads  for  autumn  cutting. 
Heartwell  Marrow  is  the  w  orst  ofiender  this  spring, 
and  I  have  decided  not  to  plant  it  again  for  stand- 
ing over  the  winter.  No  doubt  it  is  a  good 
summer  variety,  premature  flowering  being  a  fail- 
ing almo't  unknown  to  sprmg  sown  stock. — 
W.  S.,  n'Ms. 

From  the  many  reports  it  is  to  be  feared 

that  the  bolting  of  earlj'  Cabbages  is  prevalent 
this  year,  thus  causing  a  partial  and  in  some 
cases  a  total  loss  of  a  valuable  and  highly  appre- 
ciated crop.  It  is  also  evident  from  many  of  the 
notes  that  Ellam's  Dwarf  is  considered  the  best 
for  the  first  crop,  and  rightly  so,  I  think,  being 
much  less  prone  to  running  than  most  early  sorts. 
For  the  past  few  years  I  have  relied  solely  on  this 
variety  for  the  earliest  supply,  believing  it  to  be 
far  the  best  and  most  reliable  for  the  purpose,  at 
least  in  this  soil.  Out  of  1200  planted  this  year 
not  a  dozen  have  run.  The  seed  was  sown  on 
July  10,  and  the  pUnts  were  put  out  as  soon  as 
fit  on  ground  in  good  heart,  cleared  of  early 
Carrots,  in  beds  between  widely  distributed  rows 
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of  Sweefc  Peas,  and  liberally  treated  throughout. 
The  position  is  a  very  steep  slope  facing  south 
and  the  soil  hot  and  dry.  Cutting  commenced  a 
month  ago.  In  face  of  this  I  can  hardly  see  the 
exceptional  bolting  reported  is  due  to  light 
soil,  or  even  the  extreme  mildness  of  the  winter, 
so  that  I  think  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
cause  or  causes.  I  cannot  yet  speak  of  the 
behaviour  of  successional  varieties  of  Cabbages, 
as  mine  were  not  sown  until  August  '^9  and 
planted  in  their  permanent  quarters  this  spring. 
They  are  only  now  commencing  to  grow  freely. — 
J.   R.,  Tany-biL-Uh. 

Spring   Cabbages   are    bolting    badly     in 

this  neighbourhood,  and  I  think  their  generally 
erratic  behaviour  must  be  due  to  the  mild 
winter.  I  say  erratic  behaviour,  for  one  can 
hardly  regard  it  in  any  other  light.  To  pre- 
pare for  this  crop,  EUam's  Early  was  sown  the 
second  week  in  July,  and  Imperial,  Main  Crop  and 
Enfield  Market  the  second  week  in  August,  the 
first  and  second  sowings  being  given  permanent 
quarters  as  soon  as  they  were  ready.  1  had  cut 
all  the  Ellam's  (nice  compact  little  hearts)  before 
the  new  year,  and,  of  the  rest,  Main  Crop  is 
coming  in  now  with  hardly  a  plant  wrong,  but 
the  percentage  of  bolters  in  the  other  varieties 
must  be  over  50  per  cent.  I  never  knew  Ellam's 
bolt.  It  will  come  in  very  early  ;  sown  in  July 
and  given  favourable  weather,  one  can  generally 
cut,  at  any  rate,  some  few  nice  heads  by  the  end 
of  November. — E.  Burrell. 

Maincrop  Broccoli. — I  am  glad  to  see  that 
"  G.  VV."  makes  favourable  mention  of  this  excel- 
lent variety  of  Broccoli,  as  I  grow  it  largely  and 
find  it  to  be  all  that  one  could  wish.  With  me  it 
produces  fine  large  heads  and  of  good  colour  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  quite  white  if  cut  before  they  be- 
come too  large.  The  leaves,  too,  are  so  arranged 
or  folded  round  the  heads  that  they  protect  them 
from  the  sun  until  they  are  of  good  size  or  large 
enough  for  the  dining-room.  I  consider  Main- 
crop  a  first-rate  Broccoli  in  every  respect  and  a 
worthy  companion  to  that  other  first-rate,  but 
later  kind,  Model.— A.  W. 


BORECOLES  OR  KALE. 

These  are  valuable  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  all  the  more  so  when  the  winters 
are  sufficiently  severe  to  destroy  the  early  crops 
of  Broccoli,  which,  fortunately,  has  not  happened 
this  year.  From  a  market  point  of  view  they 
realise  but  scant  profits  in  such  a  season  as  that 
we  have  experienced  this  year,  because  of  the 
abundance  everywhere  being  more  than  equal  to 
the  demand.  In  small  provincial  towns  there 
is  absolutely  no  sale  for  Kales,  the  large  and 
growing  extent  of  allotment  gardens  providing 
almost  sufficient  for  the  general  requirements. 
In  large  towns  and  cities  the  case  is  different, 
although  here  again  the  abundance  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  consumer.  To  the  private  grower, 
however,  they  present  a  uniform  value,  and  are 
indispensable  for  the  kitchen  supply  four  or  five 
months  at  least.  There  is  no  vegetable  that  can 
be  depended  on  so  thoroughly  during  the  winter 
months  as  the  several  Kales  to  give  a  daily  sup- 
ply where  this  is  heavy,  and  for  this  reason  they 
quite  merit  the  attention  and  space  given  up  lo 
them.  As  with  Broccoli  and  Savoys,  there  is  no 
gain  in  very  early  sowing  ;  indeed,  much  incon- 
venience arises  when  this  is  adopted,  because 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  planted  at 
the  proper  stage  of  their  growth.  Late  sown  and 
sturdy  plants  put  out  on  good  ground  make  a 
quick  growth  even  if  this  isundugand  not  freshly 
manured.  Sowing  can  be  safely  carried  our  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  ;  some  may  be  left  until 
May — the  Asparagus  Kale,  for  instance,  while 
some  need  be  put  in  during  March.  Ground  that 
has  been  manured  and  dug  for  a  previous  crop 
need  not  be  disturbed  at  all  for  this  one  beyond 
clearing  away  weeds.  With  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  there  is  now  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
tastes  of  most  growers  and  consumers  both  in 
point  of  leafage  and  varying  flavours. 


The  old  Cottager's  Kale  is  still  an  indispensable 
kind  for  early  cutting,  and  this  is  of  vtry  mild 
flavour,  without  the  bitterness  that  characterises 
some  others.  It  is  also  very  hardy  and  free.  The 
Curled  or  Scotch  varieties  are  other  useful  and 
popular  kinds,  and  these  have  an  addition  tj  their 
number  by  the  still  hardier  and  lighter  green 
Arctic  variety.  This  new  one  is  of  very  dwarf 
growth.  There  is  also  the  Purple  Arctic,  but  I 
have  not  yet  proved  its  staying  powers  or  quality 
at  the  table.  Barley's  Hardy  Curled  is  simdar  to 
the  Cottager's,  .and  is  equally  hardy  and  good 
Savoured,  and  those  who  desire  a  change  from 
this  last-named  would  do  well  to  give  this  a  trial. 
For  late  cutting.  Read's  Hearting  is  very  good 
and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  kind,  but  one 
more  universally  cultivated  for  late  work  is  the 
Buda  or  Asparagus  Kale.  This,  as  well  as  being 
one  of  the  hardiest,  is  also  one  of  the  most  accom- 
modating of  the  winter  greens,  because  it  can  be 
sown  later  than  any  other.  The  best  of  this  is 
that  it  can  be  sown  where  it  can  remain  perma- 
nently, treating  it  similarly  to  Turnips,  and  if  other 
ground  is  unavailable,  that  which  has  grown  a 
late  crop  of  Broccoli  or  winter  Kale  may  be 
brought  into  use  again  without  digging  or  manur- 
ing. A  light  dressing  of  common  salt  I  have 
found  very  useful  when  sowing  this  Kale  on  soil 
just  cleared  of  a  Brassica  crop.  The  variegated  or 
garnishing  varieties  are  favourites  with  those  who 
have  a  use  for  them.  W.  S. 

Wills. 


CROWDED  VEGETABLES. 

I  ABi  aware  the  grower  who  is  short  of  space 
cjnnot  well  be  blamed  for  growing  three  routs 
where  only  one  would  suffice,  as  he  is  anxious 
to  get  a  large  return  and  at  little  cost,  i  think 
we  may  with  advantage  take  a  lesson  from  the 
market  grower  in  the  cultivation  of  .some  kinds 
of  vegetables.  Take  Broccoli  for  instance  ;  the 
market  grower  grows  his  plants  hardier  than  we 
can  in  gardens,  with  the  result  that  they  resist 
severe  cold  better  and  are  not  drawn  up  m  their 
early  stages  like  garden  plants.  1  do  not  intend 
to  convey  that  our  culture  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  larger  grower,  but  we  attempt  too  much. 
How  often  is  the  seed  sown  on  a  small  plot  of 
laud  that  cannot  grow  fifty  plants.  The  result 
of  thick  sowing  is  that  the  plants  are  drawn, 
and  once  weakened  they  never  rtcover.  On  the 
other  hand  the  market  grower  sows  very  thinly 
and  gives  ample  room  at  planting.  The  Broccoli 
delights  in  plenty  of  space  and  thrives  best  in 
firm,  not  over  rich  land.  Those  who  grow  for 
exhibition  never  hesitate  to  give  ample  .space  to 
even  minor  things,  and  why  not  do  .so  for  im- 
portant vegetables  with  what  is  termed  ordinary 
culture  and  get  better  results.  I  am  aware  the 
evil  is  mostly  with  vegetables,  and  my  plea  is  for 
more  space  for  these  plants  from  the  start  to 
the  fini.sh.  There  will  be  no  loss,  as  what 
produce  is  obtained  will  be  better  and  of 
superior  quality ;  besides  in  certain  seasons 
there  will  be  much  gain  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  loss  often  incurred  by  disease.  One 
could  give  a  long  list  of  vegetables  which  would 
be  much  improved  if  given  the  desired  space 
from  the  start.  Failures  are  equally  common 
indoors  as  outside.  Last  season  i  noted  a  very 
fine  crop  of  Cucumbers  in  a  market  garden,  the 
plants  set  out  8  feet  apart.  There  was  room  for 
extension,  and  the  leaves  were  more  like  huge 
Rhubarb  leaves  than  those  of  Cucumbers,  the 
plants  lasting  from  May  till  October  How 
often  do  we  see  them  in  private  gardens  18 
inches  apart.  I  have  seen  them  less.  Pew 
crops  suffer  more  than  the  rapid  growing  kinds, 
such  as  salads.  Spinach,  and  other  very  soft- 
leaved  vegetables.  It  is  wonderful  what  leaf- 
age Spinach  will  develop  if  the  plants  are 
thinned  to  1  foot  apart  each  way.  Maty  crops 
given  space   would  be  improved  in  quality  and 


crop  longer.  Those  who  value  quality  in  vege- 
tables should  give  more  room  and  thus  test 
results.     I  am  sure  it  will  pay  best  in  the  end. 

G.   W.  S. 

Broccoli  Liate  Q,'aeen. — The  above  variety 
stood  the  severe  winter  of  1895,  and  proved  one  of 
the  very  best  winter  Broccolis.  I  fina  it  most  use- 
ful, as  it  fills  up  the  gap  between  the  spring 
Broccoli  and  earliest  Cauliflower.  To  get  the 
best  results,  it  is  well  to  sow  at  the  end  of  April 
or  early  in  May  for  the  next  season's  crop.  In 
late  districts  I  advise  April  sowings,  sowing  very 
thinly  and  giving  the  seedlings  ample  space; 
they  can  then  be  transplanted  without  a  check, 
as  it  is  important  to  get  a  sturdy,  thortlegged 
plant  to  stand  severe  weather.  I  fear  this  jear, 
with  so  mild  a  winter,  this  variety  will  be  over 
before  June.  On  the  other  hand,  the  autumn- 
sown  Cauliflowers  will  be  in  much  earlier,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  break  in  the  supply. — G.  W  ytuks. 
Ellam's  Cabbage.— After  a  trial  of  many 
kinds  of  spring  Cabtiage,  I  have  discarded  all  for 
Ellam's.  I  have  grown  this  variety  for  many 
years,  and  never  have  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent, 
bolt.  It  is  of  first-rate  quality,  heaits  quickly, 
and  may  be  grown  closer  together  than  mcst  other 
varieties.  My  usual  practice  is  to  plant  in  ground 
after  the  spring-sown  Onions  are  cleared  off.  I 
lightly  point  the  ground  to  bury  small  seed 
weeds  and  tops  of  Onions.  After  the  plants  are 
established  i  give  them  a  soaking  of  liquid 
manure  from  the  farmyard,  and  a  little  later  in 
the  season  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
wood  ashes  and  soot  ;  this  helps  to  destroy  slugs 
and  acts  as  a  stimuiant.  1  generally  eaith  the 
plants  up  after  the  dressing  of  soda  and  soot. 
The  first  crop  is  now  nearly  all  cut,  and  the  ground 
will  be  prepared  for  French  Beans  or  Celery. 
The  second  lot  is  now  hearting,  and  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  after  the  heads  are  cut  for  a  second  crop 
of  sprouts,  which  are  much  valued. — W.  0.,  Fola. 
Forcing  Frencli  Beans. — I  send  you  per 
parcels  post  sample  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Beans. 
These  are  a  fair  sample  as  we  pick  for  our  market 
trade.  At  first  sight  they  may  appear  too  large, 
but  really  they  are  very  young  and  tender,  and 
have  been  quickly  grown  in  a  Cucumber  house. 
The  forcing  of  Beans  requires  a  little  explanation. 
I  have  been  picking  since  November,  but  some 
rows  having  been  grown  under  Cjuick  Cucumber 
treatment  are  not  to  be  compared  with  thoi-e 
grown  in  cooler  vineries  and  Tomato  houses. 
After  a  very  exhaustive  trial  of  several  well  known 
varieties,  I  have  only  the  one  variety  to  depend 
on,  to  wit.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Good  as  the 
Canadian  Wonder  is  for  cooler  treatment,  it  will 
not  at  all  compare  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  up  to 
now.  I  .have  them  both  in  pots  and  also  planted 
out.  When  Cucumber  houses  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  sow  or  plant  Beans  some  two  or  three  weeks 
before  high  firing  is  necessary  for  the  Cucumbers, 
they  will  give  the  best  results.— Stephen  Castle, 
Boltcsford,  Notl.i. 

Tomato  Ham  G-reen  for  late  use. — With 
so  many  varieties  of  Tomatoes  to  select  from,  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  this  grand  cropper  hold  its  own. 
It  crops  well  and  keeps  well  if  grown  for  late  sup- 
plies. Requiring  a  late  batch  of  Tomatoes  last 
autumn,  I  gave  several  a  trial.  Some  were  good 
and  one  or  two  failed  to  produce  a  heavy  crop. 
Ham  Green  was  good  in  every  respect,  the  fruits 
being  of  an  excellent  colour  well  into  December, 
and  of  a  fair  size.  There  were  few  small  fruits, 
and  they  were  of  a  nice  shape.  I  feel  sure  if  grown 
specially  for  late  use  Ham  Green  will  not  fail 
to  give  a  good  return.  I  found  it  superior  to  those 
kinds  advised  for  winter  fruiting,  the  fruits  setting 
freely  and  not  splitting  when  ripe. — W.  S. 

Early  Frencii  Beans. — Anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  early  vegetables  may  with  advantage 
sow  a  few  French  Beans  in  pots  for  early  cropping. 
I  would  advise  a  small  podding  kind.  The  old 
Syon  House  is  good,  also  Negro  Long  Pod, 
Osborn's  Forcing  and  ihe  newer  Sutton's  Forcing. 
The  last  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  may  be  gaihered 
in  six  to  eight  weeks  from  time  of  sowing.     My 
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variety  for  years  was  the  Mohawk  or  Six  Weeks 
— still  one  of  the  best  for  first  crops  in  the  o[)en. 
A  few  seeds  sown  now  in  4i-inch  pots  in  heat, 
and  transferred  to  cold  frames  just  as  they  push 
above  the  soil,  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  a  short 
time.  If  placed  on  a  south  border  under  a  wall, 
with  a  little  protection  for  a  short  time,  they  will 
give  pods  some  weeks  in  advance  of  those  sown 
in  the  open.— G.   Wytiiks 

Ringleader  and  Victor  Potatoes.— For  the 
second  season  I  am  {jrowinf;  llingleader  Potato  in 
frames,  and  find  it  to  be  the  best  I  have  yet  tried 
for  the  purpose.  Sharpe's  Victor  growing  in 
frames  on  the  same  hotbed  is  nothing  like  so 
forward  as  Ringleader,  although  it  was  sprouted 
previous  to  planting  and  has  received  exactly  the 
same  treatment  since.  After  March,  if  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  wind  ([uiet.  it  is  best  to 
entirely  remove  the  lights  from  the  frames  in 
which  successional  lots  of  early  Potatoes  are 
growing.  Leaving  them  over  the  haulm,  even  if 
they  are  tilted  up  to  the  fullest,  draws  the 
growth,  this  alfo  giving  way  and  maturing  pre- 
maturely at  the  great  expense  of  the  crop.  When 
the  lights  are  oflf,  the  Potatoes  may  reap  the 
benefit  of  any  showers  that  may  fall.  I  was  sur- 
prised some  time  ago  by  a  fellow  gardener  re- 
marking that  Sandringham  is  excellent  for  early 
forcing  in  frames  ;  in  fact,  it  was,  he  said,  the 
earliest  he  had  yet  tried. — .J.  C. 

The  growth  of  Asparagus. — Many  persons 
prefer  a  good  portion  of  the  growth  of  Asparagus 
blanched.  It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  after  a 
cold  east  or  north  wind  to  get  the  gra=s  a  fair 
length  for  table.  My  plan  to  get  good  heids  is 
to  cover  the  beds  with  dry  long  litter  through 
April.  In  this  way  I  get  much  better  grass  and 
the  growth  is  not  affected  by  cold  nights,  and 
what  is  important,  moisture  is  conserved.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  during  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
day  to  pull  the  litter  to  the  sides  if  green  Aspara- 
gus is  wanted.  Later  on  food  is  given  freely,  and 
if  necessary  a  covering  of  decayed  manure  with 
fertilisers.  The  plants  should  not  be  starved  during 
growth,  food  being  more  important  then  than  at 
any  other  season. — G.  W. 


SOWING  ONIONS. 
There  are  one  or  two  reasons  which  would  mili- 
tate against  the  general  adoption  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  "  1).  T.  F."  (p.  •2~5)  to  sow  the  main  crop 
of  Onions  in  August.  First  of  all  the  Onion  is  a 
true  biennial,  and  in  most  seasons  many,  and  in 
some  all,  of  the  plants  would  run  to  flower,  and 
this  would  f  poll  the  quality  of  the  bulbs.  Secondly, 
the  preparation  of  ground  for  the  crop  at  that 
season  would  necessitate  a  waste  of  land,  or  sowing 
immediately  on  the  heels  of  a  previous  crop  before 
the  ground  had  time  to  lie  fallow  and  settle. 
Treading  or  rolling  would  get  over  the  latter 
difficulty,  and  where  room  is  plentiful  the  loss  of 
ground  might  not  be  felt,  but  where  economy  is 
an  object  this  objection  would  be  fatal  even  with- 
out the  danger  of  the  crop  running  to  flower. 
Again,  ground  is  not  always  in  fit  condition  for 
digging  and  cropping  in  August.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  is  no  need  to  carry  out  the  work 
so  early  in  the  year,  for  small  plants  are  as  hardy, 
if  not  hardier  than  those  which  are  larger. 
October  sowings  will  be  more  successful  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  I  would  suggest  to  those 
who  intend  sowing  in  autumn  that  seed  should  be 
sown  at  any  time  from  September  onward  when- 
ever the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state.  I  have  sown  in 
November  with  excellent  results,  but  the  routine 
of  work  makes  it  more  convenient  to  sow  in 
January  either  in  the  open  or  in  boxes,  and  I 
prefer  doing  it  then,  as  we  gain  all  the  advantages 
of  comjiarative  immunity  from  the  grub.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  wise  to  attempt  to  merge  the 
two  sections  of  Onions  into  one,  for  the  so"c.alled 
autumn  Onions  are  of  great  value  in  their  place  as 
a  stop-gap  during  the  period  when  ordiiuvry  spring 
sown  kinds  are  not  available.  The<|uicker  growth 
of  the  Tri  polls.  Giant  Roccas,  or  Trebons  renders 
them  fit  for  use  in  May,  June,  and  July,  after 
which  they  are  not  much  needtd,  and  if  a  few  of 


them  run  to  flower  there  is  still  the  main  crop  on 
which  to  rely.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  do  to 
rush  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  sow  all  the  Onions 
in  August  in  our  efforts  to  save  the  crop  from  the 
grub.  I  am,  however,  in  entire  sympathy  with 
early  sowing,  and  have  proved  that  it  is  a  great 
preventive  of  the  pest.  J.  C.  TAiXAcii. 


Cucumbers. — Where  a  rather  large  supply  of 
Cucumbers  is  demanded  and  extra  size  is  not  so 
much  required,  there  can  be  nothing  better  grown 
than  the  particular  strain  of  which  Veitch's  Per- 
fection may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  only  ob- 
jection that  can  be  taken  to  the  race  of  Cucum- 
bers, of  which  this  is  a  type,  is  their  extraordinary 
productiveness.  If  one  looks  through  a  house 
just  about  the  time  the  first  fruit  is  ready,  he 
will  find  four  and  five  Cucumbers  at  every  joint, 
and  as  this  particular  strain  is  exceptionally  short- 
jointed  the  nature  of  the  crop  may  be  imagined. 
Unless  very  powerful  stimulants  are  employed, 
the  whole  of  these  cannot  be  realised  as  present- 
able fruit ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  thin, 
leaving,  say,  the  largest  and  smallest  to  secure 
a  succession  rather  than  a  glut  at  one  time. 
This  is  necessary  if  one  has  to  keep  the  same 
plants  in  bearing  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
months.  The  comparative  novice  in  Cucumber 
culture  has  generally  most  to  fear  that  the  bear- 
ing season  will  not  be  so  prolonged  after  the 
plants  get  through  their  first  spell  of  bearing  and 
growth  is  comparatively  weak.  I  have  seen  plants 
look  sickly  and  yellow  at  this  stage  when  in  mis- 
taken kindness  heavy  watering  and  even  stimu- 
lants are  continued.  Cultural  directions  at  such 
a  time  would  be  to  water  sparingly,  to  keep  the 
house  close,  to  syringe  constantly,  and  to  use  a 
little  shade,  new  growth  under  these  conditions 
being  very  quickly  formed. — E.  Burreli.. 

Lettuce  New  York  —This  is  a  handsome 
Cabbage  Lettuce  suitable  for  summer  and  autumn 
use.  It  also  stands  for  a  long  time  in  good  condi- 
tion before  running  to  seed.  The  heads  grow  to 
an  unusual  size.  They  are  very  firm,  compact, 
and  con8e(iuently  well  blanched.  The  flavour  is 
also  good  and  quite  free  from  bitterness.  Where 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  Lettuces  for  salad 
New  York  should  be  extensively  grown,  as  I  know 
of  no  other  kind  that  gives  so  good  a  return  in 
the  shape  of  large  well-blanched  hearts. — A.  W. 

French  Bean  Best  of  All.— This  is  an  excel- 
lent variety  of  dwarf  Bean  suitable  either  for  forc- 
ing or  growing  outdoors.  It  is  also  a  good  grower 
and  a  heavy  cropper,  equalling  Canadian  Wonder 
in  this  respect.  The  pods,  which  are  produced  in 
clusters,  are  long,  very  tender  when  cooked,  and 
of  excellent  flavour.  They  are  not  quite  so  broad 
as  those  of  Canadian  Wonder,  but  they  are 
broader  than  in  that  fine  Bean  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Best  of  All  is  my  favourite  forcing  variety,  and  it 
never  fails  to  produce  good  crops.  I  grow  it  ex- 
tensively outdoors,  and  last  summer  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  heaviest  cropper  when  grown  side  by 
side  with  other  varieties. — A.  W. 

Broad  Beans  fjr  succession. — Many  people 
have  a  dislike  to  the  flavour  of  Broad  Beans,  but 
this  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Beans 
being  too  old  before  they  are  cooked.  If  gathered 
and  prepared  for  the  table  when  about  half 
grown,  the  flavour  bears  no  likeness  to  that  of 
those  allowed  to  remain  until  full-sized,  or  until 
the  skin  has  become  tough  and  leathery.  Broad 
Beans,  like  Potatoes,  are  very  often  spoiled  in  the 
cooking,  hurried  boiling  rendering  the  skins  more 
tough  and  indigestible  than  they  were  previous  to 
cooking.  Certain  varieties  also  are  far  more  tender 
and  of  much  better  flavour  than  others,  and  these 
should  always  be  selected  for  private  gardens. 
Moreover,  if  sown  or  transplanted  early,  a 
sheltered  position  should  be  given  them,  as,  for 
instance,  the  lee  side  of  a  row  of  Peas,  as  if,  owing 
to  cold  cutting  winds,  the  haulm  receives  a  check 
and  it  falls  a  victim  to  black  fly,  the  quality  of  the 
crop  is  sure  to  be  affected.  I  have  often  noticed 
the  progress  made  by  a  row  of  early  transplanted 
Beans  that  were  shielded  by  sprays  of  evergreens 
as  compared  with  others  by  their  side  wholly  ex- 


posed. Perhaps  the  most  reliable  Broad  Bean 
for  autumn  or  January  sowings  in  the  open 
ground  is  the  old  Mazagan.  It  stands  a  wet 
winter  or  spring  better  than  most  sorts,  and 
is  good  eating  if  picked  at  the  above  mentioned 
stage  of  growth,  thoroughly  cooked  and  served  up 
with  white  sauce.  For  colour,  tenderness,  and 
general  excellence,  however,  commend  me  to  the 
Green  Windsor.  Given  good  rich  ground  and  care- 
ful cultivation,  a  better  Bean  cannot  be  found.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  likely  still  to  re- 
main a  favourite  with  all  who  are  partial  to  Broad 
Beans.  Coming  to  the  larger  podded  section,  one 
has  to  be  careful  in  their  selection,  as  many  of  the 
bolstered-up  exhibition  monsters  are  almost  worth- 
less. Seville  Longpod  is  a  good  all-round  Bean, 
having  well-filled  pods  produced  thickly  on  the 
stalks,  the  Beans  remaining  in  usable  condition 
much  longer  than  many  of  this  typa.  —  J.  C. 
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PLATE   1064. 

THE  ANNUAL  SUNFLOWERS. 

(with    a    coloured   plate    of    HELIAXTHU.S 
DEBILI.S.*) 

The  prevailing  golden  glow  of  our  gardens  in 
autumn  is  largely  owing  to  the  great  Sunflowers 
of  the  western  prairies  which  we  have  now  in  such 
numerous  variety,  that  it  must  be  puzzling  to  a 
novice  in  hardy  plants  to  select  from  a  nursery 
list  a  few  of  the  finest  kinds.  The  genus  is  a 
large  one,  and  the  majority  of  the  species  we 
see  at  Kew  and  in  other  botanical  collections 
are  perennial,  a  few  only  being  annuals,  but 
there  are  at  least  three  of  these  annual  kinds 
that  we  cannot  aiibrd  to  neglect,  although  they 
require  no  more  attention  in  raising  every  year 
than  do  the  perenniaLs,  which  give  us  little  or 
no  trouble.  These  three  annuals  include  the 
very  handsome  species  figured  in  the  accom- 
panying plate,  the  silver-leaved  H.  argyro- 
phyllus,  and  the  ever  popular  common  Sun- 
flower (H.  annuus)  in  its  numerous  varieties. 

H.  DEEiLis  will  doubtless  be  recognised  by 
readers  as  a  favourite  under  a  new  name,  as  it  is 
the  same  plant  which  has  for  years  been  known 
in  gardens  as  H.  cucumerifolius,  the  name  having 
been  changed  recently  on  its  becoming  known  to 
be  identical  with  the  plant  originally  described 
by  Nuttall  and  later  by  Torrey  and  Gray  as  H. 
cucumerifolius.  The  change  of  name  may  lead  to 
confusion  in  gardens  if  seedsmen  do  not  adopt  the 
revised  name,  but  it  will  probably  always  be 
known  as  the  Cucumber-leaved  Sunflower.  It  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  of  all  annual 
composites,  as  it  is  elegant  in  growth,  free  from 
the  coarseness  which  characterises  most  other  spe- 
cies and  the  flowers  are  richly  coloured.  It  grows 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  and  even  5  feet  high  in  rich 
soils,  is  much  branched,  forms  a  dense  mass,  and 
every  shoot  produces  a  flower,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  the  strong  contrast  of  the  black-purple 
disc  with  the  rich  yellow  of  the  ray  florets.  It 
begins  to  flower  about  midsummer  and  continues 
till  lite  in  the  autumn,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  continuous  bloomers.  It  being  a  native  of 
Texas,  it  is  best  to  treat  it  as  a  half-hardy  annual, 
raising  the  seedlings  under  glass  and  planting  out 
in  May  in  rich  soil  in  a  fully  exposed  sunny  spot. 
It  is  beautiful  as  a  cut  flower  and  lasts  a  long 
time.     A  vase  full  of  it  makes  a  very  fine  object. 

H.  Aitcvuoi'iivLi.rs  (the  Silver-leaved  Sun- 
flower) has,  in  my  opinion,  no  equal  in  beauty 
.among  composite  annuals,  speaking  not  so  much 
from  its  behaviour  in  this  country  as  io  others, 
and  especially  in  India,  where  it  is  by  far  the 
finest  winter  annual  I  have  seen.  Though  a 
native  of  Texas,  like  the  preceding,  it  seems  to 
find  in  the  plains  of  India  the  conditions  that  suit 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
K^'w,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  LitliographeJ  and  piinted  by 
GuiUauiiie  Severevns. 
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it.  It  flowers  from  November  to  March,  and  then 
as  the  hot  season  commences  it  sheds  its  seeds, 
which  lie  dormant  throughout  the  hot  weather, 
and  with  the  rains  the  seedlings  grow  up  and  by 
the  autumn  make  enormous  plants.  I  have  seen 
masses  of  HJO  plants  a  mile  off.  The  silvery 
foliage  with  the  yellow  masses  of  bloom  seera^ 
to  be  much  brighter  in  strong  sunlight  than  one 
sees  it  here.  In  a  hot,  dry  summer  like  the  last 
we  can  have  this  glorious  annual  in  perfection, 
and  if  only  it  can  be  seen  in  large  masses  instead 
of  single  plants  dotted  about  as  one  generally  sees 
it,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  late  summer  and 
autumn  flowers.  It  is  a  larger  grower  naturally 
than  H.  debilis,  the  foliage  broader,  the  ray  florets 
longer  and  broader,  but  of  a  paler  yellow,  with 
which  the  large  blackish  purple  disc  forms  a 
charming  contrast.  It  is  liable  to  vary  in  the 
silvery  whiteness  of  its  foliage,  some  plants  being 
much  whiter  than  others,  and  it  is  from  these 
plants  that  seeds  should  be  saved.     Coming,  as  it 


the  back  gardens  of  towns,  but  properly  usedMn 
the  larger  gardens  there  is  not  a  more  stately  or 
imposing  plant  if  seen  in  a  large  mass  with  a 
good  distance  between  it  and  the  windows  of  the 
house  and  with  a  dark  background  to  show  up  its 
form  and  colour.  A  group  of  half  a  hundred 
plants  rising  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high  makes  in 
late  summer  and  autumn  such  an  effect  as  few 
other  open-air  plants  are  capable  of  producing 
and  gives  a  point  of  interest  to  every  garden 
possessing  it.  But  it  must  be  a  very  large  place 
in  which  such  a  mass  could  be  doubled  with  pro- 
priety. There  are  several  well-marked  varieties 
now,  all  effective.  That  named  californicus 
is  the  very  large  double,  the  huge  flower-heads 
having  no  disc :  citrinus  or  primrose  has 
pale  lemon-yellow  rays  and  a  broad  black  disc  ; 
globosus  fistulosus  has  enormous  globular  heads  ; 
Russian  Giant  grows  to  the  greatest  size,  some- 
times 9  feet  and  10  feet  high  ;  nanus  plenus  is 
dwarf,  with  double  flowers,  and  may  be  used  in 


I'he  li'inun-colourcd  Hunjloiver  (Helianthus  annuus  citrinus). 


does,  from  the  same  region  as  H.  debilis,  it  re- 
quires similar  treatment.  The  chief  point  in  both 
is  to  get  strong  plants  before  planting  out,  and  to 
obtain  these  the  seedling.^  should  be  grown  on 
unchecked  in  rich  soil  and  never  allowed  to  be- 
come starved.  If  planted  in  rich  soil  and  the 
plants  in  a  moist  season  become  too  vigorous  in 
growth  and  run  up,  the  leading  shoots  may  be 
checked  by  timely  pinching,  which  will  conduce 
to  a  more  branching  growth. 

These  two  annuals  are  surely  worth  what 
little  trouble  they  need  in  raising  from  seed 
every  year,  and  their  chief  use  is  for  replanting 
beds  on  a  prominent  position  that  during  spring 
have  been  occupied  by  early-flowering  plants. 

H.  ANNUUS  (the  common  Sunflower)  is  so  common 
that  there  is  no  need  to  describa  it.  It  comes 
also  from  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America, 
which  is  peculiarly  the  land  of  the  great  herba- 
ceous composite  Many  despise  this  old  favourite 
because  it  is  so  common  and  so  generally  seen  in 


borders  and  small  gardsns,  while  variegatus  has 
variegated  leaves,  which  are,  however,  not  striking. 
There  are  other  sorts,  but  the  above  comprise  the 
best.  The  common  Sunflowers  are  recommended 
in  seed  catalogues  for  growing  in  shrubberies  and 
by  woodland  walks,  but  this  is  often  wrongly  in- 
terpreted, hence  we  often  see  plants  struggling  for 
existence  close  to  hungry  shrubs  or  in  shade 
where  they  will  not  succeed.  Sunflowers  must  be 
planted  in  an  open  sunny  place  in  the  richest  soil 
with  no  shrubs  near  to  share  the  moisture  which 
they  require  in  abundance.  So  devouring  are 
they  of  moisture,  that  they  are  good  plants  to 
grow  in  spots  where  wet  accumulates,  and  in  hot 
countries  they  are  grown  like  Tobacco,  Castor-oil 
plants,  and  other  large-leaved  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  up  malarious  spots  about 
dwellings.  W.  Goldring. 


season,  which  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  number 
of  nests  during  the  coming  summer  will  be  few. 
During  March  I  have  generally  killed  a  good  many 
in  Pine  sto.ves,  the  increasing  sun-heat  enticing 
them  out  of  their  hiding  places  amongst  the  leaves 
in  the  beds.  When  one  remembers  the  terrible 
havoc  wrought  by  these  pests  in  fruit  gardens  and 
orchards  in  the  summer  of  1893,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  gardeners  should  dread  the  sight  of  even  a 
single  wasp  in  spring.  The  fact  that  I  was 
able  to  kill  the  one  I  saw  the  other  day  gave  me 
intense  satisfaction,  and  I  think  the  old-fashioned 
rule  of  paying  garden  employes  a  penny  for  each 
queen  wasp  killed  during  March,  April  and  May 
is  well  worthy  of  imitation.  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  if  May  is  wet  and  cold,  there  are  few 
wasps'  nests. — N. 


The  Week's  Work. 


"Waspf . — I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  up  to  the 
prjsent  I  have   only  seen    one   queen  wasp   thii 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

VEiJET.iELE  Marrows. — No  time  is  better  than 
the  present  for  making  a  commencement  in  the 
cultivation  of  main  crop  Vegetable  Marrows,  as 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  now,  planted  at  good 
distances  apart  on  well-made  ridges,  and  grown 
on  without  check  will  fruit  early  and  go  on  pro- 
ducing a  crop  until  frost  puts  an  end  to  them  in 
autumn.  The  only  things  that  will  prevent  success 
are  neglect  in  cultivation  and  an  attack  of  mildew ; 
the  latter,  however,  rarely  attacks  the  plants  un- 
til the  approach  of  autumn,  and  a  check  at  that 
time  may  be  provided  against  by  making  a  further 
sowing  a  month  hence  and  putting  out  a  few  of 
the  plants  here  and  there  in  the  open  garden 
wherever  room  can  be  found  for  them.  To  be 
successful  with  Marrows  on  ridges,  the  latter 
should  be  well  made,  fairly  deep  (about  2  feet), 
broad,  and  flat  at  the  top,  the  best  material  for 
forming  them  being  the  half-spent  leaves  and 
manure  which  have  been  used  for  covering 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  the  like.  Should  this  be  too 
far  spent  to  set  up  a  gentle  fermentation  after  the 
ridge  is  built,  a  very  little  fresh  stable  manure  may 
be  mixed  with  it  in  the  process  of  building.  On 
the  ridges  put  hillocks  of  light  rich  soil  at  about  5 
feet  apart,  using  a  good  barrowload  of  soil  for  each 
hillock.  Cover  the  top  of  each  heap  with  a  hand- 
light,  cloche,  or  even  an  old  bottomless  box  or 
skep,  and  when  the  soil  has  got  a  little  warm, 
sow  two  or  three  seeds  on  each  heap  Protect  at 
night  from  frost,  and  when  the  young  plants  get  well 
in  Co  the  rough  leaf,  gradually  inure  them  to  the 
air  by  elevating  the  handlights,  or  whatever 
covering  is  used,  whenever  the  weather  is  fit.  l''i 
is  a  mistake  to  remove  the  covering  entirely  until 
compelled  by  advanced  growth  to  do  so,  as  it 
forms  a  protection  from  cold  rains,  which  might  do 
harm  to  the  roots  before  the  plants  are  well  es- 
tablished. At  the  time  when  the  ridges  are  being 
prepared,  some  seed  should  be  sown  singly  in  3- 
inch  or  4inch  pota,  placing  these  in  a  Cucumber 
frame  or  some  such  place,  as  the  plants  from  this 
sowing  may  be  needed  to  replace  those  sown  directly 
on  the  hillocks  if  the  weather  is  not  sutfioiently 
genial  to  allow  the  latter  to  make  a  good  start.  I 
advise  the  Long  White  for  general  use.  Plants 
from  a  sowing  made  as  advised  a  few  weeks  ago 
will  now  be  ready  for  setting  out  and  may  be 
planted  among  the  Potatoes  in  frames  if  there  are 
no  empty  frames  ready  to  receive  them.  One  or 
two  Potato  plants  may  be  lifted  from  the  centre 
of  each  light  to  make  room  for  the  Marrows.  One 
plant  of  the  latter  will  b3  sufficient  for  each 
station,  unless  the  lights  are  much  above  the 
ordinary  size.  A  careful  use  of  the  water-pot  will 
be  necessary  with  these  plants,  and  they  will  be  all 
the  better  if  each  can  be  covered  for  a  time  with  a 
large  bell-glass  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  light 
of  the  frame. 

Cucumbers. — With  a  view  to  utilising  frame? 
as  soon  as  they  are  cleared  of  early  raised  Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuce,  &c.,  a  further  sowing  of  Cucum- 
bers will  now  ba  advisable,  no  plants  paying 
better  than  these  as  summer  occupants  of  such 
places.     I  prefer  to  raise  successional  batches  of 
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frame  Cucumbers  rather  than  to  depend  on  one 
set  of  plants  to  go  on  producing  a  crop  through- 
out the  eeapon  ;  for,  no  matter  how  carefully 
growth  is  thinned  out  and  the  plants  looked 
after,  the  produce  falls  off  in  (|uality  after  frame 
plants  have  been  in  bearing  for  some  months,  and 
younger  plants  are  more  satisfactory.  Early- 
raised  plants  are  now  growing  nicely,  but  care  is, 
and  will  for  some  time  yet,  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  requisite  temperature  by  renewing  the 
linings  piecemeal  before  any  great  decline  has 
taken  place.  Only  by  strict  attention  to  this  can 
early  Cucumbers  bo  successfully  grown  in  struc- 
tures heated  by  fermenting  material.  Stop  the 
plants  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  rough  leaf  and  be 
Bure  that  green  fly  is  not  allowed  to  establish 
itself.  Slight  fumigations  will  keep  healthy  plants 
clean.  There  is  a  little  aphis,  quite  distinct 
from,  and  more  difficult  to  kill  than  the  ordinary 
green  fly,  which  sometimes  does  great  damage 
to  Cucumbers.  It  is  smaller  than  its  less  dan- 
gerous relative,  almost  yellow  in  colour  and  very 
destructive,  as  aflfected  plants  soon  become  para- 
lysed, and  any  that  are  attacked  by  this  insect 
should  have  special  attention  paid  to  them  while 
young,  for  tobacco  smoke  fails  to  kill  the  insects 
on  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves  when  these  lie 
close  to  the  soil.  With  a  view  to  making  the 
fullest  use  of  sun  heat,  frames  may  bo  shut  up  for 
the  present  at  2  p.m.,  and  on  mild  days  the 
plants  may  be  syringed  at  the  same  time  with 
soft  tepid  water,  but,  with  the  wind  in  the  east 
and  a  cold  night  in  prospect,  daily  syringing  will 
not  be  advisable.  Lateral  shoots  should  have 
their  points  pinched  out  before  they  meet  each 
other  or  reach  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  sub- 
laterals  may  be  pinched  at  one  joint  above  the 
fruits.  Ridge  Cucumbers  may  now  also  be  sown, 
and  treated  much  as  recommended  for  Vegetable 
Marrows.  I  do  not,  however,  look  on  these  as  a 
paying  crop  for  the  majority  of  gardens,  and  only 
recommend  their  cultivation  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  country. 

Celery. — Trenches  should  now  be  got  out  for 
early  rows,  as  the  ridges  between  will  be  useful 
for  small  crops  such  as  Lettuces  and  Radishes,  and 
an  early  preparation  of  the  trenches  themselves 
is  conducive  to  good  growth  later  on,  as  the  soil 
and  manure  will  have  a  little  time  to  sweeten 
before  planting  is  necessary.  I  plant  in  single 
rows  and  closer  than  is  recommended  generally, 
for  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  wasting  ground,  so  the 
trenches  are  taken  out  1  foot  wide  by  8  inches 
deep  and  4  feet  from  centre  to  centie.  I  6nd 
that  this  is  as  close  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
worked,  but  not  too  close  to  get  excellent  produce. 
In  each  trench  of  about  24  yards  I  dig  in  about 
five  good  barrowfuls  of  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
digging  so  that  about  .3  inches  of  soil  cover  the 
manure,  as  1  find  this  amount  of  soil  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  small  plants  put  out  direct  from  the 
feed  bed  to  get  a  good  start  before  reaching  the 
manure.  The  depth  of  the  trenches  is  governed 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil  being  dealt  with,  and  I 
do  not  advise  those  who  have  either  a  shallow  or 
a  badly-drained  soil  to  go  so  deep  as  the  8  inches 
which  is  my  limit  here  ;  of  course,  where  the  soil 
will  not  permit  of  such  deep  trenches,  the  latter 
must  be  put  further  apart  to  allow  of  sufficient 
soil  being  obtained  for  blanching.  Radishes  are 
sown  or  Lettuces  planted  on  each  ridge  as  it  is 
formed,  as  this  prevents  much  future  trampling 
in  the  trenches.  A  further  sowingof  Celery  should 
be  made  now  in  a  cold  frame,  as  this  will  give 
plants  for  the  latest  supply;  such  late-raised 
plants  will  be  much  hardier  than  the  main  crop, 
as  they  will  keep  on  growint?  until  winter  and 
need  not  be  earthed  up  till  quite  late. 

To.MATciES. — Where  these  are  grown  on  wall 
outside,  the  sites  ought  to  be  prepared  directly 
these  are  cleared  of  the  various  things  which  have 
been  wintered  under  the  walls.  I  do  not  advocate 
the  use  of  much  manure  for  outside  Tomatoes,  but 
heavy  soils  should  be  lightened  by  the  addition  of 
wood  ashes,  burnt  earth  and  the  like.  Tomato 
plants  grow  rankly  enough  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  if  any  feeding  is  required  to  swell  off  the  crop, 
•this  is  best  given  in  the  shapo  of  a  top-dressing  or 


mulch  after  the  crop  is  set.  The  best  crop  of  out- 
side Tomatoes  I  ever  saw  was  grown  last  year 
with  no  addition  of  manure  to  the  soil,  except 
about  .'i  inches  of  gas  lime  well  rammed  together 
at  1  foot  from  the  surface.  Of  course,  the  season 
last  year  was  an  exceptional  one,  but  this  was  an 
even  more  exceptional  crop  of  Tomatoes  and  a 
long  way  above  the  average  of  last  season's  pro- 
duce in  any  garden  I  saw,  so  I  give  the  hint  for 
what  it  is  worth  and  intend  trying  the  ga"-Iime  floor 
for  the  plants  here  this  season.  Plants  now  swelling 
off  crops  of  fruit  will  derive  much  benefit  from  fre- 
quent top-dressings,  and  these  must  be  supple- 
mented with  good  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  there 
being  no  fear  of  plants  growing  in  pots  or  with  a 
limited  root-run  becoming  too  gross.  Ventilate 
freely  established  plants  now  in  flower  or  fruit. 
Those  raised  with  a  view  to  their  being  grown  in 
unheated  houses  may  now  be  planted  out.  These 
will  require  but  a  limited  supply  ef  water  at  first 
to  keep  the  soil  from  turning  sour. 

General  work. — Get  out  trenches  for  Cardoons 
and  early  Leeks  and  prepare  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  recommended  for  Celery,  except  that  Car- 
doons will  want  more  and  Leeks  less  room  in  the 
trenches.  Make  a  further  sowing  of  Parsley, 
another  good  sowing  of  main-crop  Peas,  and 
Broad  Windsor  Beans  it  a  late  supply  of  these 
is  required.  Keep  up  also  small  sowings  of 
Radishes,  Lettuces,  Turnips  and  Spinach  to  meet 
the  demand,  as  these  are  all  best  when  used  young. 
Keep  all  seed  beds  well  hoed  and  free  from  weeds, 
all  time  spent  now  in  killing  weeds  will  be  amply 
lepaid  later  on.  Potatoes  must  still  be  protected 
at  night,  a  little  dry  Bracken  strewn  over  the 
rows  will  answer  in  case  of  slight  frosts  where 
more  convenient  attention  is  not  available. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Orchard  trees -Apples.— Any  large  trees  that 
were  transplanted  last  autumn  should  be  examined, 
and  if  they  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
syringe  them  every  evening  to  moisten  the  buds 
and  induce  them  to  push  moie  freely.  The  soil 
round  the  roots  should  also  be  kept  damp  by  fre- 
quent waterings  giving  a  little  each  time  so  as  not 
to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  Look  well 
after  the  larv;v  ot  the  various  species  of  moths  as 
some  are  sure  to  be  lurking  about.  I  noticed  the 
tirst  of  those  of  the  winter  moth  on  April  L'lj. 
They  were  indeed  very  small,  but  if  not  destroyed 
they  would  soon  grow  and  do  considerable 
damage.  At  this  stage  they  will  not  have  done 
any  serious  mischief,  but  if  left  alone  till  they  are 
.able  to  take  a  firm  grip  of  the  leaves,  they  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  dislodge.  It  is  good  prac- 
tice to  give  all  bush  and  pyramid  trees  a  thorough 
washing  with  the  garden  engine  before  the  flowers 
expand,  as  this  will  usually  bring  down  these 
small  caterpillars  to  the  ground.  The  soil  beneath 
can  then  be  dusted  with  soot  or  newly  slaked 
lime  to  prevent  them  from  getting  up  again. 
Where  the  crops  were  duly  thinned  last  season 
the  trees  are  blooming  well;  on  the  other  hard, 
those  allowed  to  carry  all  that  set  are  very  de- 
ficient, even  in  the  cise  of  yourg  trees.  This 
should  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  have  an  idea  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  crop 
when  set  too  thickly.  The  last  two  or  three 
warm  days  have  brought  the  Apple  trees  on  very 
fast.  Some  of  them  are  already  in  bloom,  and  if  the 
present  favourable  weather  continues  we  may  hope 
for  good  crops.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  flower- 
ing the  trees  should  be  well  washed  with  the 
engine,  choosing  if  possible  a  dull  warm  day  for 
the  operation  that  they  may  not  suffer  should  a 
cold  night  follow.  Those  newlj-  grafted  should 
be  occasionally  moistened  to  induce  a  robust 
growth.  Where  clay  was  used  this  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  if  there  are  any  signs  of  it  cracking 
mix  a  little  to  the  consistency  of  paste  and  rub  it 
into  the  cracks,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  air  be  excluded  till  a  perfect  union  has  taken 
filace.  Pears  have  set  wonderfully  well  this 
season,  and  if  there  should  not  be  anything  to  in- 
jure them  after  this,  they  will  need  thinning  later 


on.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  Ho  this  on  pyramids  or  espaliers. 
Better  wait  till  all  danger  is  past.  With  stone 
fruit  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  between  this 
season  and  last  in  the  time  of  flowering.  In  many 
instances  the  trees  have  set  heavy  crops  of  fruit, 
and  when  it  is  safe  to  use  the  syringe  this  should 
be  freely  plied  to  keep  down  aphides  and  other 
insects. 

Wall  trees  at  this  season  need  constant  atten- 
tion. Continue  to  pinch  the  young  shoots  of  Apri- 
cots as  they  need  it  and  nail  or  tie  those  to  the 
wall  that  are  intended  to  fill  up  the  vacant  placee, 
taking  care  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  wood 
to  swell.  The  fruit  ought  also  to  be  thinned 
where  it  has  set  too  thickly,  but  the  number  should 
not  be  reduced  all  at  once,  as  in  many  places  green 
-Apricots  are  much  appreciated  for  cooking,  there- 
fore, when  large  enough  for  that  purpose  they 
should  be  gathered  as  required  for  use.  On  light, 
dry  soils  mulching  should  be  done  early,  but 
where  cold  and  retentive,  it  is  better  to  give  a 
dressing  of  artificial  manure,  as  the  mulch  pre- 
vents the  sun  from  warming  the  ground,  growth 
in  consequence  being  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  having  set  freely,  should 
be  reduced  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are 
going  to  take  the  lead.  In  doing  this,  take  care 
to  retain  the  best  placed  ones  :  continue  to  disbud 
where  this  has  not  already  been  done,  but  let  it 
be  gradu!il  that  the  trees  may  suffer  no  check 
therefrom.  Cherries  on  walls  are  an  abundant 
crop,  and  will  therefore  need  severe  thinning  if 
fine  fruit  is  to  be  had.  It  will  now  be  seen  which 
are  taking  the  lead,  and  where  they  have  set  in 
clusters  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three.  Where  the  spurs  are  close  together,  and 
consequently  the  trusses  of  bloom  numerous,  the 
former  number  w  ill  be  ample,  the  operator,  how- 
ever, must  be  guided  by  the  variety.  A  pair  of 
short  ecifsors  is  best  for  this  work.  Pearson  the 
Quir.c3  stock  do  not  usually  make  too  much 
growth,  and  when  overburdened  with  fruit  this  is 
checked  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  if  this  continues  they  become  sickly  and 
die  off.  Where  trees  are  too  luxuriant  they  often 
cast  their  fruit  at  an  early  stage,  and  on  that 
account  it  is  not  well  to  thin  such  tco  severely  till 
this  danger  is  past.  The  operator  must  be  guided 
by  the  cjndition  of  the  trees  and  the  amount  of 
crop  they  are  able  to  carry.  Be  very  particular 
inexaminingthetrees  for  caterpillars,  as  often  these 
lurk  in  the  flowers,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
eat  small  holes  into  the  fruit.  All  such  blemished 
ones  should  be  removed  retaining  only  those  that 
are  perfect,  the  number  again  being  reduced 
when  it  can  be  ascertained  which  are  likely  to 
swell  the  most  rapidly.  The  thinning  of  hardy 
fruit  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  ought. 
Where  this  is  carried  out  systematically  the  crops 
are  more  even  and  the  samples  produced  of  far 
better  quality.  We  appear  in  many  instances  not 
to  profit  by  past  experience  which  teaches  us  that 
over-loaded  trees  like  over-worked  people  need  a 
rest,  and  unless  this  be  forthcoming  the  conse- 
(|uences  are  fatal.  While  we  are  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  induce  fruitfulness,  we  must  not  neglect 
the  all-important  part,  which  is  health,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  fruit.  On  some 
soils  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  keep  trees  in  a 
healthy  flourishing  condition  than  it  is  on  others, 
for  do  what  you  will  some  go  wrong.  The  fruit 
seen  at  shows  is  not  in  all  cases  a  test  of  a  gar- 
dener's ability,  for  soil  and  climate  have  much  to 
do  with  the  results,  but  much  might  be  done  to 
improve  the  samples  at  most  places  if  due  con- 
sideration were  given  to  the  trees"  requirements. 
In  some  places  it  is  difficult  to  get  minure  for 
mulching,  .and  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  gravelly 
trees  soon  get  exhausted  as  can  be  seen  by  some 
of  our  neglected  orchards.  Unless  special  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  them  fertile,  they  will  not  long 
remain  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

MiiRELLO  Cherries  when  grown  against  walls 
usually  occupy  those  having  a  northern  or  north- 
western aspect.  They  therefore  do  not  flower  so 
early  as  tree*  in  the  open  or  those  on  the  opposite 
tidas  of  th3  walls,  and  often  if  thera  is  a  spell  of 
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cold  east  wind  the  black  aphis  makes  its  appear- 
ance before  the  fruit  is  well  set,  thus  rendering  it 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  attacks  are  often 
much  worse  where  the  trees  did  not  receive  atten- 
tion before  they  came  into  bloom  ;  therefore,  as 
soon  as  it  is  safe  to  wash  them  this  should  be 
taken  in  hand,  choosing  a  warm  day  for  the 
operation.  It  usually  happens  that  several  shoots 
are  made  near  the  terminal  bud  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  and  as  all  of  them  will  not  be  re- 
(luired  for  furnishing  the  wall  with  fruiting  wood 
next  year,  select  those  best  placed  and  remove 
the  others.  By  so  doing  the  wood  will  not  be  over- 
crowded. Should  black  fly  be  very  troublesome 
dip  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  into  soft  soap 
water,  then  rub  them  gently  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  I  have  never  found  this  have  any  ill 
effect  upon  the  foliage,  and  it  usually  rids  the 
leaves  of  this  troublesome  pest.  Should,  however, 
one  dressing  not  suffice,  repeat  the  application  two 
or  three  days  afterwards.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


TWELVE  GOOD  CAMELLIAS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  these  old  fashioned, 
but  beautiful  flowers  are  gradually  coming  into 
favour  again.  As  many  amateurs  and  others  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  different 
varieties,  a  select  list  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
intend  purchasing  plants.  Taking  them  alpha- 
betically, Comtesse  Lavinia  Maggi  is  a  variety  of 
great  beauty,  having  also  a  hardy  constitution 
and  being  very  free  in  producing  its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  delicate  blush-white,  prettily 
streaked  with  rosy  carmine.  When  under  good 
cultivation  and  the  wood  well  ripened  the  blooms 
are  of  enormous  size.  Chandler's  Elegans  has 
flowers  of  great  size  and  beauty,  the  individual 
petals  being  wide  and  fleshy,  colour  rich  pink. 
Countess  of  Orkney  is  a  variety  with  large  cupped 
and  imbricated  flowers,  white,  striped  with  rose. 
Donkelaari,  an  old,  but  indispensable  variety, 
should  be  included  in  every  collection,  the  Bowers 
are  large  and  semi-double,  colour  warm  crimson, 
mottled  with  white.  Imbricata,  also  an  old  va- 
riety, but  still  one  of  the  best  and  most  showy, 
has  flowers  of  exquisite  form  and  of  a  rich 
crimson  shade.  Not  one  of  the  whole  list  of  Ca- 
mellias has  a  better  constitution  than  Imbricata. 
Imbricata  alba  is  a  valuable  kind  with  dark- 
coloured  foliage  and  large,  pure  white  flowers, 
robust  and  very  free  flowering.  Jenny  Lind,  a  va- 
riety with  a  capital  constitution,  bears  white,  waxy- 
like  flowers  streaked  with  pink.  Mrs.  Dombrain 
is  a  most  distinct  variety,  having  pointed  foliage 
and  large,  well-formed  flowers  of  a  pink  ground, 
margined  with  white.  Princess  May,  a  most 
vigorous  growing  variety,  has  large,  attractive 
foliage,  the  flowers,  which  are  of  extra  substance, 
being  of  a  deep  rich  crimson  colour.  Reine  des 
Fleurs,  somewhat  smaller  in  foliage  than  the  ma- 
jority of  kind-?,  but  vigorous,  bears  freely  fine 
imbricated  flowers  of  a  dark  crimson  colour. 
Roma  Risorta,  one  of  the  handsomest  varieties 
in  cultivation,  has  flowers  bright  rose  in  col- 
our, the  petals  being  streaked  and  margined  with 
white.  Stella  Polare  is  a  handsome  variety,  of  free 
habitof  growth,  with  compact,  well-formed  flowers 
of  a  rich  carmine  shade.  Victor  Emmanuel  is  a 
fine  blush  flower,  shghtly  tinted  with  rose  towards 
the  base  of  the  petals.  Virginia  Franco,  a  very 
striking  variety,  has  beautiful  blush  -  coloured 
blooms  striped  with  red.  There  are  other  varie- 
ties of  merit,  but  I  consider  the  above-mentioned 
the  best.  J.  C. 

Hovea  elliptica. — A  generation  or  more  ago 
this  was  to  be  met  with  in  most  gardens,  and  it 
was  considered  to  be  a  plant  that  tested  well  the 
cultivator's  skill  to  obtain  a  good  specimen. 
Though  the  specific  name  of  elliptica  is  now  re- 
garded as  the  correct  one,  it  was  in  the  olden  days 
known  as  Hovea  Celsi.     The  natural  habit  of  this 


Hovea  is  to  run  up  tall  and  thin,  hence  in  orler 
to  obtain  a  bushy  plant  it  must  be  sto()ped  fre- 
quently during  its  early  stages.  It  is  just  now 
flowering  freely,  the  beautiful  rich  purplish  blue 
blossoms  being  borne  in  dense  axillary  clusters  for 
some  distance  along  the  shoots.  This  Hovea  is  a 
native  of  Australia,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
in  181S.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  generally 
spoken  of  as  hard-wooded,  and  requires  a  soil 
composed  principally  of  sandy  peat.  Thorough 
drainage  and  careful  watering  are  also  two  impor- 
tant factors  in  its  successful  culture.  In  no  sense 
can  the  Hovea  be  considered  an  easy  subject  to 
strike  from  cuttings.  Seed  can  sometimes  be 
obtained,  but  plants  raised  in  thi^i  way  are  even 
more  inclined  to  run  up  thin  than  those  from 
cuttings. — H.  P. 

Burchellia  capensis. — I  have  noticed  this 
in  several  places  recently  flowering  freely,  and 
when  in  good  condition  it  will  bloom  nearly 
throughout  the  year,  indeed,  at  midsummer  it  may 
be  often  seen  thickly  studded  with  blossoms.  The 
individual  flowers  are  a  little  over  an  inch  long, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  with  the  centre  of  the  tube 
somewhat  swollen.  Their  colour  is  rather  uncom- 
mon among  such  subjects,  being  a  kind  of  bright 
orange-red.  These  flowers  are  borne  in  closely- 
packed  terminal  clusters.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green,  ovate  in  shape,  and  about  5  inches  long,  so 
that  irrespective  of  blossoms  it  is  a  fairly  orna- 
mental shrub.  It  will  grow  in  a  greenhouse,  but 
under  such  conditions  it  does  not  flower  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner  as  in  an  intermediate  house 
temperature  When  in  bloom  the  flowers  will 
last  longer  if  the  plant  is  then  removed  to  a  cooler 
structure — that  is,  during  the  summer  months, 
for  in  winter,  even  when  in  bloom,  an  interme- 
diate bouse  suits  it  best.  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
being  readily  struck  from  cuttings,  and  with  or- 
dinary attention  will  make  fairly  quick  progress. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  in  a  wild  state 
is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  12  feet  to  14  feet,  but 
under  cultivation  it  will  flower  freely  when  from 
2  feet  to  4  feet  high.— H.  P. 


TROP.EOLUM  TRICOLOR  AND 

T.  JARRATTI. 

"  D."  (p.  250)  does  well  to  draw  attention  to  the 
interesting  and  useful  character  of  that  old- 
fashioned  bulbous  greenhouse  climber,  Tropajo- 
lum  tricolor.  One  gardener  under  whom  I  served 
used  to  grow  not  only  this  variety,  but  Jarratti 
also,  and,  as  he  bestowed  special  pains  on  their 
culture,  some  very  fine  specimens  were  annually 
produced.  Instead  of  allowing  the  bulbs  to  re- 
main in  the  pots  while  resting  through  the  winter, 
he  removed  them  from  the  soil,  embedded 
them  in  silver  sand  in  a  box  and  stored  them 
away  in  a  dry  cupboard.  As  soon  as  signs  of 
growth  appeared  at  the  new  year  they  were  re- 
potted, one  bulb  in  a  6  inch  pot,  and  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  very  light  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  silver  sand,  allowing  the  bulb  to  be  just 
visible  above  the  soil,  placing  them  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  and  giving  little  or  no  water  till 
growth  became  active.  Witholding  moisture  till 
roots  are  formed  is  very  important,  as  the  least 
excess  in  this  matter  will  cause  the  bulbs  to  rot 
at  the  base.  Artificial  heat,  except  that  neces- 
sary to  exclude  frost,  must  be  avoided,  as  the 
succulent  shoots  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
greenfly,  and  coddlingsoon  induces  a  sickly  growth. 
For  training  I  have  sometimes  employed  small 
balloons  formed  of  thin  wire,  placing  a  hazel  stick 
in  the  pot  for  the  leader  to  twine  round,  carefully 
untwining  the  growth  as  soon  as  it  reached  the 
top  of  the  stick,  and  training  it  round  the  trellis 
commencing  at  the  bottom,  again  bringing  the 
point  of  the  growth  to  the  stick  as  before.  If  this 
is  not  done  it  twines  with  great  tenacity  round 
the  wire  of  the  trellis  and  becomes  a  complete 
thicket,  defying  all  attempts  to  disentangle  it.  A 
friend  of  mine  used  to  place  a  leading  branch  of  a 
Larch  tree  in  the  pot,  training  the  growth  regu- 
larly through  it,  and  the  effect  when  the  plants 
were    in    bloom   was   very   pretty.       Tropajolum 


Jarratti   is   very   similar    in    colour    to   tricolor, 
although  perhaps  hardly  so  vigorous  in  growth. 

When  the  plants  have  done  flowering  less  water 
must  be  given  till  the  foliage  becomes  yellow 
and  dies  down  ;  absolute  dryness  is  then  necessary. 
If  the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots 
through  the  winter  they  must  be  examined  occa- 
sionally, as  slugs  and  woodlice  are  very  partial 
to  them.  If  store!  away  in  silver  sand  as  above 
described,  all  anxiety  in  this  respect  is  avoided. 
These  plants  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  all 
whose  wish  it  is  to  have  the  greenhouse  gay  in 
May.  J.  C. 

Cyclamen  Valcan.  —  It  may  be  thought  out 
of  place  to  single  out  one  variety  from  so  many 
good  things  at  the  present  day,  but  I  cannot  find 
any  kind  new  or  old  to  surpass  Vulcan  if  all  its 
good  qualities  are  taken  into  account.  I  am  aware 
there  are  much  larger  individual  flowers,  but  the 
rich  colour  of  the  blooms,  the  quantity  produced 
and  the  fine  habit  of  the  plants  are  remarkable.  In 
my  opinion,  Vulcan  is  the  best  dark  crimson 
Cyclamen  we  have,  though  it  cannot  be  termed  a 
new  one.  Many  prefer  the  giant  types.  I  do  not, 
as  what  we  gain  in  size  is  lost  in  freedom  of  flower- 
ing. Probably  the  season  has  been  a  favourable 
one  for  Cyclamens,  as  I  never  had  such  good  flowers 
and  in  such  quantity  as  this  season. — G.  W.  S. 

Primula  stellata. — I  was  pleased  to  see  this 
variety  figured  in  The  Garden  recently.  My 
object  is  to  point  out  its  value  as  a  decorative 
plant,  its  light  graceful  trusses  making  it  specially 
suitable  for  grouping  and  house  decoration.  The 
habit  is  soraewh.it  like  that  of  P.  jiponica,  but 
more  graceful  and  very  free.  I  find  this  variety 
most  serviceable  grown  in  3inch  pots  to  make 
a  fringe  for  plant  groups  in  the  house,  and 
for  fronts  of  stages  it  is  most  useful.  There  is 
often  a  scarcity  of  small  neat-flowering  plants  in 
the  winter  and  this  fills  up  the  void.  For  cutting 
it  is  good,  as  there  is  a  greater  length  of  stem  than 
with  ordinary  Primula  sinensis  and  the  flowers  re- 
main good  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state.  When  well 
grown  the  spikes  are  quite  18  inches  long. — G.  W. 

Propagating'  Aralias  from  cuttings. — A 
short  time  back  I  noticed  a  reply  to  a  correspon- 
dent on  the  propagation  of  Aralias,  but  press  of 
work  at  that  time  prevented  my  sending  a  note 
upon  the  subject.  It  may  now  interest  "  H." 
(p.  134)  to  know  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  root 
Aralia  Veitchi  gracillima  from  cuttings.  I  have 
struck  several,  and  quite  90  per  cent,  may  be  in- 
duced to  form  roots  by  selecting  suitable  cuttings 
and  taken  off  at  the  proper  season,  and  which  is 
the  present.  The  portions  which  will  root  are 
short  side  growths  about  3  inches  in  length 
and  taken  ofl'  with  a  heel.  These  should  be  in- 
serted in  a  close  and  warm  propagating  case  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  This  latter  material  appears 
to  be  necessary  for  the  encouraging  of  roots,  as  I 
have  not  had  the  same  success  when  put  into 
sandy  soil.  The  length  of  time  varies  as  to  when 
roots  will  form,  but  as  a  rule  about  three  months. 
It  is  better  to  head  down  the  plants  the  previous 
summer,  as  this  will  allow  time  for  the  cuttings 
to  grow  to  the  length  stated.  With  several  old 
stock  plants  a  number  of  handsome  little  plants 
could  be  raised  annually.  It  is  useless  attempting 
to  root  the  tops,  as  these  will  be  sure  to  decay, 
but  by  taking  the  cuttings  oS' close  to  the  stem  so 
as  to  secure  a  heel,  the  results  will  be  quite  satis-, 
factory. — A.  YouNd. 


LAPAGERIAS. 
In'  the  note  accompanying  the  coloured  plate  of 
this  fine  greenhouse  climber  reference  was  made 
to  propagating,  tbe  writer  remarking  that  layer- 
ing was  a  blow  process  compared  with  raising 
seedlings.  My  experience  is  quite  the  reverse. 
I  have  plants  now  showing  bloom-buds  from 
layers  wtiich  were  taken  off  last  autumn.  Of 
course  they  had  been  in  the  bed  where  they  were 
layered  for  a  year.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
would  take  to  flower  a  plant  raised  from  seed, 
but,  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  several 
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years.  I  onco  had  some  Kcedlirg-;  which  I  found 
eo  elow,  that  I  concluded  tliey  were  not  worth 
troublint;  about.  Thi§  might  have  been  through 
bad  treatment,  though  I  have  never  had  the  same 
experience  from  layers.  Some  good  varieties  havo 
been  raised  from  seed,  and  probably  there  is  room 
for  Btill  further  improvement  if  judiciously  ferti- 
lised. Yet  for  general  pur|)03e8  it  is  far  preferable 
to  procure  a  good  variety  and  rely  on  layers,  for 
among  seedlings  a  great  many  inferior  forms  are 
sure  to  appear.  The  varieties  I  find  most  appre- 
ciated are  L.  rosea  superba  and  L.  rosea  Nash 
Court  variety  (which  has  larger  flowers).  I  have 
seen  some  very  inferior  varieties,  the  result  of 
crossing  rosea  and  alba.  To  succeed  well  with 
the  Lapagerias  they  re(|uire  some  attention, 
especially  when  grown  in  pots.  I  have  seen  some 
good  specimens  in  large  pots,  but  it  is  only  when 
planted  out  that  they  are  seen  to  perfection. 

The  one  great  difficulty  in  growing  the  Lapa- 
gerias in  pots  is  that  they  make  such  an  abund- 
ance of  thick  fleshy  roots.  The  points  of  these 
are  very  tender ;  they  soon  find  their 
way  to  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and 
almost  invariably  begin  to  die  off  as  sion 
as  they  have  become  matted  together 
in  the  drainage.  When  planted  out 
they  should  have  a  good  depth  of  com- 
post and  plenty  ot  drainage.  They 
succeed  best  in  good  fibrous  peat  and 
leaf-mould.  A  little  cow  manure  whiih 
has  been  thoroughly  dried  and  sweetenttl 
may  be  added.  The  more  space  that 
can  be  given  for  the  roots  the  better. 
In  pulling  a  wall  down  to  widen  a 
border,  I  found  a  great  mass  of  roots 
which  would  have  perished  if  they  had 
not  been  given  more  room.  Lapagerias 
when  established  take  a  great  quantity 
of  water.  The  surface  of  the  border 
may  often  appear  moist  when,  if  ex- 
amined lower  down  where  the  roots  are, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  dry.  The 
border  should  have  a  good  soaking 
periodically,  as  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  over-watering  where  good  drainage 
is  given.  1  should  add  that,  though 
moisture-loving  plants,  stagnation  or 
eour  soil  is  sure  to  bring  ruin.  Al- 
though a  little  frost  will  not  appear  to 
do  any  harm,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  temperature  above  freezing 
point.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  grow  Lapagerias  in  heat. 

H. 


carried  out  and  the  foliage  syringed  several  times 
daily  until  it  fell.  Last  summer,  however,  growth 
was  anything  but  satisfactory,  it  being  much 
weaker.  Although  the  trees  brought  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit  to  perfection,  and  even  this  spring  the 
young  growth  is  not  by  any  means  so  stout  as  it 
was  previous  to  the  repotting,  although  I  hope 
that  the  trees  may  by  the  end  of  the  summer  re- 
gain their  original  vigour.  As  "  D.  T.  F."  says, 
there  is  no  plan  so  good  as  letting  well  alone,  al- 
though it  must  be  remembered  that  trees  and 
plants  when  in  a  pot-bound  conditio.!  must  be 
liberally  fed. — J.  C. 


Flower  Garden. 


A  NEW  SNOWDROP. 

(gal.^nthus  ikari.e.) 

This   noble   Snowdrop   belongs  to  the   broad- 


fade.  The  inner  petals  are  very  boldly  blotched 
witli  f,rcen,  and  there  is  no  basal  blotch,  as  in 
G.  ElA-esi  and  all  its  numerous  forms  and 
phases.  (1.  Ikari;e  was  sent  from  Smyrna  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  Whittall,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  enrich  our  gardens  by  his 
well-directed  researches  in  that  locality.  So  far 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very  largest  and 
most  distinct  of  all  Snowdrops,  and  Mrs. 
Lawrenaon  tells  me  that  it  has  done  well  in 
her  garden  at  Salerno,  Killiney,  near  Dublin, 
on  elevated  ground  facing  the  sea.  It  will  be 
most  interesting  to  hear  the  experience  of  other 
growers  as  to  this  noble  species. 

F.     W.    BUKBIDGE. 


Giant  Forget-me-not  in  CornwaU.— I  en- 
close flower-spike  and  leaf  of  Mycotidium  nobil© 
which  three  years  ago  I  raised  from  seed,  and 
which  has  now  been   flowering  sinca   March   30. 


leaved  section,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the    The  colour  is  a  good  blue.     I  tried  the  first  plants 


Repotting   pot-bound    plants. — 

The  remarks  of  several  correspondents 
in  recent  issues  on  the  risk  attending 
the  repotting  of  large  Camellias  and 
other  subjects  that  are  in  a  very  pot- 
bound  condition  will  no  doubt  piove  of 
service  to  those  who  have  not  had  ex- 
perience in  the  matter.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  any  plant  or  tree  which  has  occu- 
pied the  same  pot  for  many  years,  until  the 
ball  has  become  one  mass  of  roots,  does  not 
as  a  rule  take  kindly  to  the  new  soil  if  shifted 
into  a  large  pot  or  tub,  and  that  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  and  Heaths,  if  in  good  sized  pots,  well 
drained,  will  continue  in  good  health  for  an  al- 
most indefinite  period  if  skilfully  managed  in  the 
way  of  watering  and  keeping  the  foliage  clean. 
The  two  former  may  be  assistied  with  weak  farm- 
yard manure  water  when  making  growth,  and  I 
have  found  that  Azaleas  respond  quickly  to 
occasional  moderate  supplies  of  any  safe  artificial 
manure,  this  being  gradually  washed  down  by 
watering.  Clear  soot  water  in  strict  moderation 
is  about  the  best  and  safest  stimulant  for  hard 
wooded  heaths.  In  the  autumn  of  1S94  I  repotted 
some  large  specimens  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs 
which  had  been  in  the  same  pots  for  at  least  nine 
years,  and  had  fruited  regularly  and  well,  the 
only  drawback  with  them  being  the  fretjuent 
waterings  necessary  to  keep  the  balls  moist. 
They  were  shifted  just  as  the  foliage  was 
assuming  a  yellow  tint,  the  work  was  carefully 


Galanthus  Ikarim  at  Straffan.     From  a  drawing   bij  Mr.  F.   W,  Barbidye. 


boldest  and  most  distinct  kinds  now  known  to 
us,  finer  even  in  Ireland  than  <!.  Fosteri,  and 
even  more  effective  than  the  superb  G.  Alleni 
of  Mr.  Baker.  My  sketch  was  made  on  Satur- 
day, February  8,  in  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton's 
garden  at  Strati'an,  where  all  Snowdrops  grow 
remarkably  well,  and  to  which  place  the  noble 
G.  caucasicus  var.  graiidis  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Clariua  from  the  Crimea  many  years  ago. 
As  a  garden  Snowdrop,  grandis  is  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best,  far  better  even  than  the  Italian 
G.  Inijierati,  which  was  our  largest  and  finest 
Snowdrop  twenty  years  ago. 

The  illustration  shows  a  little  tuft  of 
G.  Ikarije,  natural  .size,  as  growing  on  a  shel- 
tered border  near  a  wall.  The  leaves  are  deep 
green,  slightly  plaited  and  recurved  towards 
their  tips,  and  tne  large  pure  white  flowers  are 
borne  on  rather  short  and  very  stout  stalks,  as 
shown,  the  stalks  when  the  buds  open  being 
generally  somewhat  shorter  than  the  foliage, 
but  they  become  much  longer  before  the  flowers 


in  a  shady  spot,  but  these  did  not  succeed,  and 
the  present  plant  has  been  grown  in  a  south  as- 
pect under  a  high  wall  with  sea  sand  piled  up 
round  its  roots. — Mrs.  E.  Powvs  Rogers,  Perran- 
well^  Cornwall, 

*,*  The  finest  examples  of  this  we  have  over 
seen,  the  leaves  almost  as  large  as  those  of  Rhu- 
barb, very  leathery  and  handsome,  the  part  of  the 
flower-stem  sent  over  2  feet  high,  the  flowers,  too, 
numerous  and  fine  in  colour. — En. 

Double  Wallflowers. — I  am  sending  you  a 
gathering  of  what  I  think  is  a  very  beautiful 
double  yellow  Wallflower  which  I  have  grown 
here  now  for  several  years.  I  have  only  seen  it 
in  the  one  place  where  I  got  it  from,  but  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  ought  to  be  in 
every  garden,  as  it  is  one  of  tho  most  beautiful 
things  we  have  for  cutting  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  No  stove  plant  with  which  1  am  acquainted 
is  equal  to  it  for  richness  of  colour  or  sweetness  of 
perfume,  and  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  lasting 
well  in  water.  Unfortunately,  in  our  heavy  wet 
soil  it  i.s  not  (|uite  so  hardy  as  the  single  varieties, 
so  I  always  take  the  precaution  of  keeping  some 
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in  frames.  You  will  gee  that  it  is  too  double  for 
seed,  but  it  strikes  root  readi'y  if  the  small  hard 
bide  shoots  are  taken  off  (when  the  fliwerino^  tiin^ 
is  over)  and  pl;iced  in  shady  cold  frames  Youiiy; 
planes  will  give  five  or  six  spikes  of  flower  the 
first  season. — R.  B.  L. 

*»*  Lovely  in  cjloar — a  very  handsome  plant. 
—Ed. 

E  rythronium  Johnsoni  —  shown  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  of  Colchester,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  recently  —  is  one 
of  those  interesting  new  plants  that  do  not 
occur  every  day.  The  Dog's-tooth  Violets  are 
seldom  seen  well  grown,  but  they  are  a  fascinating 
and  beautiful  family,  and  this  new  arrival  from 
the  coast  ringesof  Southern  Oregon,  California, 
should  stimulate  interest  in  them.  The  flowers 
are  large,  sturdy,  and  of  a  clear  rose-pink  colour, 
with  deeper  base  to  the  florets,  then  a  zone  of  rich 
yellow  to  intensify  the  rose.  The  foliage  is 
robust,  rich  green  marbled  with  a  much  deeper 
shade.  It  is  a  kind  that  should  be  aided  to  the 
collection  of  Erythroniums,  which  are  delightful 
at  the  base  of  a  rock  garden  in  a  peaty  soil,  or  in 
pretty  colonies  amongst  hardy  shrubs.  There  are 
many  charming  ways  of  planting  these  hardy 
flowers. 


EEFUGES  FOE  OUE  FLOEA. 

In  these  days  of  scientific  cultivation,  coupled 
■with  an  agricultural  depression,  which  neces- 
sitates all  scrts  of  economy  in  the  utilisa- 
tion of  every  available  spot  ot  ground,  the 
space  occupied  by  wild  nature  in  England  is 
becoming  smaller  every  year.  (Jur  old  shady 
hedges  are  grubbed  up  on  eveiy  side,  useless 
ditches  are  filled  up,  streams  are  carefully 
banked  in,  damp  spots  are  drained,  road  sides 
are  cultivated,  and  so  forth,  until  it  almost 
seems  in  the  south  of  England  that  railway 
embankments  will  soon  be  the  main  refuge 
of  our  native  flowers.  Go  by  the  Great 
Western  Kailway  to  Bristol,  and  you  will 
see  what  agricultural  England  is  coming  to, 
with  all  its  beauty  and  charm  swallowed  up 
in  vast  hedgeless  fields  from  which  cultiva- 
tion has  banished  such  plants  as  the  Prim- 
rose, the  Anemone,  the  Violet,  the  Cowslip, 
the  wild  Hyacinth,  the  Foxglove,  the  Heath, 
and  the  Bluebell.  Yet,  what  is  rural  Eng- 
land without  these  flowers?  You  can  judge 
by  recalling  the  monotonous  square  fields  of 
Central  France,  intersected  here  and  there 
with  a  perfectly  straight,  dry,  high  road,  bor- 
dered with  an  edge  of  equally  straight  Poplars. 
Possibly  only  those  who  have  lived  as  children 
in  the  west  of  England  can  realise  the  change 
that  has  come  about.  Sydney  Smith,  it  is 
true,  remarked  that  the  further  he  went  west 
the  more  he  knew  why  the  wise  men  came 
from  the  east.  The  Devonians  and  the 
Cornishmen  may  prove  advanced  agricultur- 
ists, but  they,  possibly  aided  by  their  moist, 
equable  climate,  have  preserved  for  us  in 
their  lovely  lanes  and  hedges  a  type  of  what 
old  rural  England  must  have  been. 

There  has  been  an  immense  improvement 
in  our  public  and  private  parks  and  large 
gardens  of  late  years,  and  this  has  principally 
■consisted  in  the  return  to  a  more  natural 
style  and  to  the  cultivation  of  hardy  plants 
iastead  of  tender  ones.  Even  in  the  heart  of 
London  glades  of  Crocuses  may  be  seen  in 
the  grass,  and  the  change  at  Kew  is  little 
short  of  marvellous  in  this  direction  durinrf 


the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  "Why  should  not 
this  be  carried  further?  We  can  see  the 
alpine  flora  well  reproduced  in  rock  girJens, 
and  foreign  bulbs  and  Lilies  growing  freely 
as  they  di  in  their  own  countries,  but  we 
cannot  yet  see  our  own  flora  reproduced  any- 
where near  our  great  towns.  It  is  true  most 
of  the  readers  of  this  paper  can  see  for  them- 
selves the  spring  glory  of  a  Hazel  copse,  with 
its  Dog  Violets,  Anemones,  Primro?es.  wild 
Strawberries  and  Hyacinths,  but  how  many 
of  our  poor  can  see  this  lovely  sight  or  can 
imagine  the  beauty  of  a  Devonshire  lane  in 
the  "  sweet  o'  the  year."  I  would  suggest  that 
in  our  great  parks  such  common  country 
sights  should  be  reproduced  as  naturally  as 
]iossible.  The  cost  would  be  trivial,  while 
the  enjoyment  afforded  would  be  incalculable. 
For  instance,  in  a  few  weeks  the  most  popular 
part  of  Kew  will  be  the  wild  Hyacinths  under 
the  trees  in  the  arbotetum,  and  that  effect 
could  easily  be  multiplied  indefinitely  in  any 
of  our  London  parks.  Nor  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  making  an  imitation  of  a 
hedgerow  with  our  native  shrubs  above  and 
our  Primroses,  Orchises  and  Fijrns  below  and 
with  a  banner  of  the  Traveller's  Joy  over  all. 
In  the  country  parks  belonging  to  our 
great  landowners  we  have  a  precious  heritage 
of  one  sort  of  lovely  English  scenery,  and 
those  who  live  in  them  happily  mostly  regard 
it  as  a  privilege  to  act  as  it  were  as  trustees 
for  the  public.  No  doubt  the  trust  is  often 
abused  by  those  miserable  criminals,  the  Fern 
and  Primrose  robbers.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  improvement  in  such  matters  ; 
and  after  all  the  fact  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  steal  such  common  things  shows  how 
passionate  a  love  of  nature  exists  in  our 
towns.  Only  a  little  more  guidance  and  im- 
provement in  manners  are  wanted  to  make 
such  thefts  so  disgraceful  that  they  will  be- 
come impossible.  My  suggestion  to  owners 
of  parks  and  other  large  demesnes  is  that  they 
should  add  to  the  obligations  the  public  owe 
to  them  by  forming  refuges  for  our  natural 
flora,  so  much  of  which  is  being  practically 
destroyed  by  increasing  population  |and  im- 
proved cultivation.  Such  refuges  might  be 
Iredged  in  and  shown  as  part  of  the  gardens, 
when  they  would  at  once  be  respected  by  those 
who  would  have  no  scruple  in  rooting  up  plarrts 
in  an  apparently  wild  wood.  Eefuges  for 
marsh,  bog,  and  riverside  plants  would  be 
especially  valuable.  Our  heaths  and  commons, 
happily  so  constantly  to  be  found,  especially 
near  London,  preserve  one  most  characteristic 
aspect  of  our  flora,  and  the  Buttercups  and 
Daisies  in  our  meadow  grass  preserve  another. 
What  we  want  is  to  preserve  all  other  natural 
scenes  in  this  lovely  country  of  oitrs,  so  that 
our  children  may  not  rise  up  and  call  us 
accursed  for  destroying  its  sylvan  beauty  in 
our  greed  of  gain.  Wordsworth's  epitome 
of  stupidity  in  his  labourer  was  : — 

A  Primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  Primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothiug  more. 

But  r  defy  a  labourer,  stupid  or  otherwise,  to 
find  a  Primrose  by  a  river's  brim  in  all 
Southern  England,  and  if  he  did  find  it,  the 


river  would  probably  be  a  muddy  ditch,  or 
more  probably  a  sewer.  Nor  have  we  seas 
of  Daffodils  dancing  below  the  trees,  or  acr-es 
of  Bluebells  or  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  the 
shade,  as  they  have  in  the  happier  lake 
country.  Before  all  this  beauty  is  forgotten 
let  our  public  and  private  parks  reproduce  it, 
and  then  hand  it  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  cost  would  be  trivial  and 
the  reward  great.  Our  Selborno  Society  has 
done  some  good  work  in  this  direction,  but 
it  wants  popularising.  The  Swiss  associa- 
tion for  the  protection  of  plants  is  rapidly 
revolutionising  public  feeling  on  such  sub- 
jects in  that  country,  and  its  finances  are  oa 
the  most  tiny  scale.  In  rich  England,  with 
so  many  amateurs  full  of  leisure,  fond  of 
gardening  and  Nature,  and  endowed  with 
ample  means,  the  question  can  be  fiir  more 
easily  dealt  with.  J.  I.  E. 


Bunch  Primroses. — These  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  spring  flowers,  more  espe- 
cially when  a  selected  strain  is  grown.  Where 
spring  gardening  is  carried  out  these  are  indis- 
pensable, seeing  that  they  come  into  bloom  so 
early  and  are  over  before  the  beds  are  required 
for  the  summer  occupants,  while  for  massing  in 
separate  colours  they  are  excellent.  For  cutting 
they  are  also  valuable,  as  the  stalks  are  from 
6  inches  to  IC  inches  in  length  and  the  flowers  last 
well  when  cut.  A  long  border  in  front  of  my 
cottage  filled  with  these  in  various  colours  is 
charming.  Far  more  of  these  should  be  grown 
than  we  at  present  see.  I  sow  every  year,  finding 
that  young  seedling  plants  are  the  best.  The  first 
two  years  I  use  the  plants  for  beds  and  borders. 
The  following  autumn  they  are  removed  in  large 
clumps  and  placed  on  the  grass  under  trees  and 
in  other  shady  places.  In  this  position  they  go 
on  flowering  for  ihree  or  four  years,  producing  a 
fine  effect ;  the  plants,  however,  get  weaker  as 
time  goes  on.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
the  yellows  stand  the  longest  in  this  position. — 
J.   Crooic,  Forde  Ahhey. 

Itilium  Thomsonianum. — A  small  plant  of 
this  singular  and  interesting  species  was  included 
in  Mr.  Ware's  exhibit  of  hardy  plants  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens  recently.  Ic  is  certainly  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  and  so  far  as  the  form  of 
its  flowers  alone  is  concerned  appears  not  unlike 
some  of  the  Plantain  Lilies.  'The  example  ex- 
hibited was,  however,  scarcely  representative  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  species, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  seen  well  establifhed 
in  English  gardens.  When  well  grown  the  plant 
attains  2  feet  or  more  high,  the  flowers  large,  and 
of  a  lilac-pink  shade. 

Iris  pumila  ccerulea. — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  fine 
mass  of  this  exquisite  dwarf  Iris  as  exhibited  at 
the  recent  Daffodil  conference  by  Mr.  Ware. 
A  large  mass  of  this  charming  kind  fully  IS  inches 
across  was  a  perfect  sheet  of  its  pale  sky  blue 
flowers.  These  pretty  Crimean  Irises  are  only 
about  8  inches  high,  and  this  together  with  abso- 
lute hardiness  and  freedom  of  flowering  renders 
them  very  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In 
the  spring  garden,  in  a  mass  in  the  rock  garden, 
or  for  edgings  to  beds  of  larger  things  they  would 
be  very  charming.  They  are  easily  managed, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  so  great  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances as  to  make  them  worth  more  atten- 
tion. Azurea  and  violacea  are  other  varieties  in 
the  same  section. 

KanuDculas  Saguieri.  —  This  very  rare 
alpine  Crowfoot  was  included  in  Mr.  Ware's 
varied  group  of  hardy  plants  at  the  recent  Royal 
Botanic  show.  This  beautiful  plant,  which,  like 
alpestris  and  glacialis,  inhibits  the  highest  moun- 
tain ranges  almost  always  near  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow,  has  pure  white  blossoms,  each  about 
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three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  It  ig  acharminK 
comiianion  to  the  two  epecieB  named  and  succeeds 
well  in  moist  loam,  with  plenty  of  grit  added. 
It  is  found  in  the  Alps  of  Provence,  I'ledmont,  and 
Dauphiny,  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  and  eimilar 
places. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS. 
The  chief  conditions  to  the  securing  of  a  fine  dis- 
play of  these  hardy  biennials  in  the  fummer 
are  sowing  seed  early  in  the  year,  and 
planting  in  positions  not  too  much 
exposed  to  strong  sunshine.  When 
seed  is  fown  late,  the  usual  product 
from  plants  so  raised  the  following 
year  is  just  one  flower-stem  only,  al- 
though It  may  be  a  fairly  strong  one. 
When  plants  are  raised  and  got  out 
early  they  have  ample  time  to  develop 
several  crowns  ;  then  when  exposed  to 
strong  sunshine,  especially  on  dry  soil, 
there  is  a  rapid  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  flowers  to  collapse ;  indeed, 
that  is  the  one  weak  feature  of  the 
Canterbury  Bell.  Still,  that  defect 
is  materially  minimised  in  the  case 
of  the  semi-double  and  double-flowered 
varieties,  as  the  blooms  have  more  sub- 
stance. When  planted  on  cooler  soil, 
and  where  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day  somewhat  shaded,  the  flowers 
endure  much  longer.  Any  fine  strain 
of  Canterbury  Bells  should  give  not 
only  several  shades  of  colour,  but  also 
single,  semi-double  and  massive  double 
flowers.  My  own  practice  in  seed 
saving  invariably  was  to  select  from 
only  the  finest  semi-double  forms,  as 
thete  always  gave  the  desired  mixture. 
No  doubt  the  most  graceful  and 
pleasing  forms  are  the  temi-doublee, 
that  is,  those  having  two  bells  one 
within  the  other,  as  these  usually 
have  the  finest  form  and  most  sub- 
stance ;  they  also  seed  freely,  whilst 
the  full  doubles  seed  very  sparingly. 
The  latter  are  usually  the  latest  to 
bloom,  the  singles  being  the  earliest. 
The  strain  known  as  calycanthema, 
having  the  cup  and  saucer  form  of 
bloom,  includes  now  also  not  only 
great  variety  of  colour,  but  also  very 
tine  flowers.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
calycanthema  forms  is  that  the  or- 
dinary green  calyx  is  converted  into 
a  floral  body  of  circular  petals  ;  hence, 
when  the  flowers  have  died  away  the 
variety  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  old  strain  by  the  nakedness  of  its 
seed-pods. 

When  Canterbury  Bells  are  grown 
in  pots  for  house  decoration,  a  later 
sowing  than  for  the  production  of 
border  plants  is  desirable.  Very  large 
plants  in  the  autumn  could  only  be 
accommodated  in  equally  large  pots, 
and  these  are  for  the  purpose  undesir- 
able. Fairly  stout  plants  that  carry 
single  main  stems,  and  can  be  grown 
to  bloom  well  in  from  Ij-inch  to  /-inch 
pots,  are  far  more  useful.  They  have 
the  advantage,  if  potted  up  early  in 
the  winter  and  housed  in  cold  frames, 
of  starting  into  growth  much  earlier 
than  if  outdoors,  and  without  any 
artificial  heat  they  will  bloom  early 
and  thus  prove  to  be  specially  useful. 

A.  D. 


the  jack.  It  is  nearly  quite  constant.  A  large 
plant  of  it  with  a  ([uantity  of  the%e  green  mon- 
strosities is  a  singular  sight.  Perhaps  one  in  thirty 
may  be  a  normal  Primrose  in  the  nest  of  green.  I 
have  another  of  a  similar  class  which  was  found 
near  Exeter.  This  is  quite  constant  in  its  jack- 
in-the-green  character. — J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 
Ficaria  alba  is  a  name  under  which  I  have 
grown  a  charming  Pilewort  or  Celandine  for  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ;  now  it  has  become  well  esta- 
blished,   it   is    a    most    pleasing    spring    flower. 


been  transferred  to  Ranunculus  we  shall  be 
justified  in  applying  to  this  the  name  of 
Ranunculus  Ficaria  albus. — J.  WouD,  WoodvUle, 
Kirk-itall, 

ADAM'S  NEEDLE. 

(tucc.v  gloriosa.) 

YuccA.s  are  effective  in  gardens  at  all  seasons, 

but   the    positions    in    which   they    are    often 

planted  are  not  always  well  chosen.     As  a  rule 


Yucca  gloriosa  at  Wcllclose,  Pi'injlan, 


Cardiff.     Phofojraph  sent    hij  Mr.   T.   W.  Jotham. 


A  curious  Primrose. — I  send  a 
curious  Primrose  which  originated 
amongst  a   breadth  of  seedlings  in  a 

garden  near  here.  The  flower  consists  of  four  Speaking  of  the  culture  of  this  kind,  I  can  assure  we  find  them  dotted  about  singly,  but  they  are- 
ur  five  leaflets  only,  although  a  lady  with  extra  the  reader  it  in  no  way  makes  itself  common  in  inellective  when  so  treated.  They  are  most 
sharp  eyes  tells  me  she  can  see  a  perfectly  the  rapid  way  the  weedy  lesser  Celandine  infests  ^^^■^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  irregular  groups,  the 
formed  flower,  less  in  size  than  the  head  of  a  pin,    many  of  our  borders.     It  lasts  in  flower  tor  six  or  -^  .  .  =   .  i  f  i 

in  the  centre— a  jack-in-the-green  in  fact  without   eight  weeks.     I  suppose   now   that   Ficaria  has  ■  plants  of  various  sizes— that  is,  a  largo,  tal  - 
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stemmed  plant  in  the  centre,  with  others  of 
various  ages  and  heights  surrounding  this. 
Thus  seen,  a  group  aiibrds  a  succession  of  flower- 
ing plants  and  does  not  need  disturbing  for 
many  years.  Mr.  T.  W.  Jothara,  Wellclose, 
Penylan,  Cardiff,  -vho  sent  us  the  photograph 
from  which  the  annexed  illustration  was  pre- 
pared, sends  us  the  following  notes  concerning 
the  plant  : — 

This  fine  specimen  was  in  full  bloom  on  October 
1,  1895.  From  this  plant  there  sprung  three  per- 
iect  spikes  bearing  a  profusion  of  bloom.  It  is 
unusual  to  see  more  than  one  spike  on  the  same 
plant,  and  a  still  more  rare  event  to  see  a  Yucoi 
in  full  flower  in  the  open  air  so  far  north  in  October. 
Each  spike  bore  close  upon  200  flowers. 


NAKCISSI  AND  THEIE  AETISTIC 

USE. 

Whii.b  fair  in  form  as  any  Orchid  or  Lily 
of  the  tropics,  the  Narcissus  is  as  much  at 
home  in  our  climate  as  the  Kingcups  in  the 
maish  and  the  Primroses  in  the  wood.  And 
when  the  wild  Narcissus  comes  with  these  in 
the  woods  and  orchards  of  Northern  France 
and  Southern  England  it  has  also  for  com- 
panions the  "Violet  and  the  Cowslip,  hardiest 
children  of  the  north,  blooming  in  and  near 
the  still  leafless  woods. 

And  this  clear  fact  should  lead  us  to  see 
that  it  is  not  only  a  garden  flower  we  have 
here,  but  one  which  may  give  glorious  beauty 
to  our  woods  and  fields  and  meadows  as  well 
as  to  the  pleasure  ground.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  Mr.  Walker's  way  of 
growing  Narcissi  for  market,  or  such  hand- 
some borders  of  thi  m  fs  Mr.  Burbidge  grows, 
and  they  are  beautiful  in  all  way.e,  but  in 
a  great  many  cases  it  may  not  be  well  to  have 
many  of  them  in  the  flower  garden,  which 
we  want  to  be  full  of  summer  and  autumn 
flowers  ;  and  therefoie  we  have  to  thick  of 
other  ways  of  arranging  them. 

In  our  country  in  a  great  many  places  tjiere 
is  plenty  of  room  to  grow  them  in  other  ways 
than  in  the  garden  proper,  and  this  not 
merely  in  country  seats,  but  in  farms  and 
orchards  and  cool  meadows.  To  chance  growth 
in  sucli  places  Ave  owe  it  already  that  many 
Narcissi  or  Daffodils  which  were  lost  to  gar- 
dens in  the  period  when  hardy  plants  were 
wholly  set  aside  for  bedding  plants  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  at  first  probably  in  many 
cases  thrown  out  with  the  garden  refuse.  In 
many  places  in  Ireland  and  the  west  of 
England  Narcissi  lost  to  the  gardens  have 
been  found  in  old  orchards  and  like  places.  If 
we  plant  groups  of  those  kinds  we  have  to 
spare  in  the  grass,  and  any  wave  of  fashion 
should,  unhappily,  affect  the  Narcissi  in  the 
garden,  our  descendants  may  find  them  faith- 
ful as  native  flowers  in  the  grass  long  after 
the  Barrs,  and  Burbidges,  and  Hartlands,  and 
others,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
flower  in  our  own  day,  have  left  their  Nar- 
cissus grounds  for,  let  us  hope,  the  Elysian 
fields. 

There  is  scarcely  a  garlen  in  the  kingdom 
that  is  not  disfigured  by  vain  attempts  to 
grow  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  that  are 
not    really     hardy,    and  ,  it     would     often 


be  much  wiser  to  devote  attention  to 
things  that  are  absolutely  hardy  in  our 
country,  like  most  Narcissi  to  which  the 
hardest  winters  make  no  difi'erence,  ard, 
besides,  we  know  from  their  distribution  in 
Nature  how  feailess  they  are  in  this  respect. 
Threemonths  afterournativekind  has  flowered 
in  the  weald  of  Sussex  and  in  woods  or  the 
orchards  of  Normandy,  many  of  its  allies  are 
lieneath  the  snow  in  the  mountain  valleys 
of  Europe,  waiting  till  the  summer  sun  melts 
the  deep  snow.  On  a  high  plateau  in  Auvergnc 
we  saw  many  acres  in  full  bloom  on  July  16, 
1894,  and  these  high  plateaux  are  much  colder 
than  our  own  country  generally.  Soils  that 
are  cool  and  stiff  and  not  favourable  to  a  great 
variety  of  plants  suit  Narcissi  perfectly.  On 
the  cool  mountain  marshes  and  pastures,  where 
the  snow  lies  deep,  the  plant  has  abundance  of 
moisture — one  reason  wliy  it  succeeds  better 
in  our  cool  soils.  In  any  case  it  does  so,  and 
it  is  mostly  on  dry  light  soils  that  Narcissi 
fail  to  succeed.  Light,  sandy  or  chalky  soils 
in  the  south  of  England  are,  we  should  say, 
useless,  and  Narcissus  culture  on  a  large  scale 
should  not  be  attempted  on  such  soils.  We 
must  not  court  failure,  and  however  freely  in 
some  soils  Narcissi  grow  in  turf,  there  is 
no  law  clearer  than  that  all  plants  will  not 
grow  in  any  one  soil,  and  it  is  a  mercy,  too,  for 
if  all  soils  were  alike,  we  should  find  gardens 
far  more  monotonous  than  they  are  now. 
Gardening  is  an  art  dealing  with  living  things, 
and  we  cannot  place  these  with  as  little  thought 
as  those  who  arrange  shells,  or  coins,  or  plates. 
At  the  fame  time  we  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
failures  which  now  and  then  arise  from  other 
causes  than  the  soil.  I  planted  years  ago 
some  Bayonne  Daftbdils  on  the  noithern 
slope  of  a  cool  field,  and  thought  the  plants 
had  perished,  as  so  little  was  seen  of  them 
after  the  first  year.  Despairing  of  the  slope, 
it  was  planted  with  Alder,  a  tree  that  grows  in 
any  soil  or  water.  Years  afterwards,  walk- 
ing one  day  through  the  Alder,  I  found 
the  Bayonne  Daffodil  in  perfect  bloom. 
The  roots  had  doubtless  been  weak  and  taken 
time  to  recover. 

If  the  soil  be  right,  all  that  need  be  done 
in  planting  is  to  make  two  cuts  with  th( 
spade,  raising  the  sod,  putting  a  few  bulb: 
beneath  it,  again  turning  the  sod  down 
firmly  tramping  it  down,  leaving  them  to  take 
their  own  way  ever  afterwards.  It  will  often 
be  well  to  turn  up  all  the  sods  at  first  sj  as  to 
see  the  outline  of  the  groups. 

Eight  years  ago  I  pdanted  many  thousands 
of  Narcissi  in  the  grass,  never  doubting  that 
I  should  succeed  with  them,  but  not  expecting 
I  should  succeed  nearly  so  well.  They  have 
thriven  admirably,  bloomed  well  and  regu- 
krly;  the  flowers  are  large  and  hand- 
some, and  in  most  cases  have  not  diminished 
in  size.  In  open,  rich,  heavy  bottoms,  along 
helgerows,  in  quite  open  loamy  fields,  in 
every  position  they  have  been  ti  ied.  They 
are  delightful  seen  near  at  hand,  and  also 
effective  in  the  picture.  The  leaves  ripen, 
disappear  before  mowing  time,  and  do  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  farming.  The 
harrowing  and  rolling  of  the  fields    in    the 


spring  hurt  the  leaves  a  little,  but  the  plants 
are  free  from  this  near  wood  walks,  by 
grass  walks  and  open  copses  and  lawns  which 
abound  in  so  many  English  country  places. 
The  greaS  group  of  forms  of  our  large 
native  Daffodils  gave  good  results ;  they 
thrive  letter  and  the  flowers  are  handsomer 
than  those  of  wild  plant?.  The  little  Tenby 
Dalfodil  is  very  sturdy,  pretty,  and  never  fails. 

A  delightful  feature  of  Narcissus  meadow 
gardening  is  the  way  great  groups  follow  each 
other  in  the  fields.  When  the  Star  Narcissi 
begin  to  fade  a  little  in  their  beauty,  the 
Poet's  follow. 

As  to  the  kinds  we  may  naturalise  with 
advantage,  they  are  almost  without  limit,  but 
generally  it  is  better  to  take  the  great  groups 
of  the  Star  Narcissi,  the  Poet's,  and  the  wild 
Daffodil,  of  which  there  are  so  many  hand- 
some varieties.  We  can  be  sure  that  these 
are  hardy  in  our  soils ;  and,  moreover,  as  we 
have  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  a  bold  and 
rather  unsparing  way,  we  must  deal  with 
kinds  that  are  easiest  to  purchase.  There  is 
hardly  any  limit  except  the  one  of  rarity, 
and  we  must  for  the  most  part  put  our  rare 
kinds  in  good  garden  ground  till  they  in- 
crease, thosgh  we  have  to  count  with  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  Narcissi  that  will  not 
thrive  in  the  garden  will  do  so  in  the  grass 
of  a  meadow  or  orchard. 

The  fine  distant  effect  of  Na  cissi  in 
groups  in  the  glass  should  not  be  forgotten. 
It  is  distinct  from  their  effect  in  garden?,  and 
it  is  most  charming  to  see  them  reflect,  as  it 
were,  the  glory  of  the  spring  sun.  It  is  not 
only  their  eflect  near  at  hand  that  charms 
us,  but  as  we  walk  about  we  may  see  them  in 
the  distance  in  varying  lights,  sometimes 
through  and  bejond  the  leafless  woods  or 
copses.  And  there  is  nothing  wo  have  to  fear 
in  tliis  charming  work  save  the  common 
sin — overdoing.  To  scatter  Narcissi  equally 
over  the  grjss  everywhere  is  to  destroy  all 
chance  of  repose,  of  relief,  and  of  seeing 
them  in  the  charming  ways  in  which  they 
often  arrange  themselves.  It  is  almost  as  ea«y 
to  plant  in  pretty  ways  as  in  ugly  ways  if  we 
take  the  tiouble  to  think  of  it.  There  are 
hints  to  be  gathered  in  the  way  wild  plants 
arrance  themselves,  and  even  in  the 
sky.  Often  a  small  cloud  passing  in  the 
sky  will  give  a  veiy  good  form  for  a 
group,  and  be  iristiuctive  even  in  being 
closer  and  niore  solid  towards  its  centre,  as 
groups  of  Narcissi  in  the  grass  should 
often  be.  The  regular  garden  way  of 
setting  thirgs  out  is  very  necess.iry  in  the 
garden,  but  it  will  not  do  at  all  if  we  are  to 
get  the  pictures  we  can  get  from  Narcissi  in 
the  turf.  Whatever  we  do,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  keep  open  turf  here  and  therj 
among  the  groups,  and  in  dealing  with  •  a 
wide  lawn  or  a  meadow  we  should  leave  a 
large  breadth  quite  free  of  flowers.  Bearing 
all  these  things  in  mind,  it  may  be  said 
with  confidence  that  no  one  who  has  not 
seen  it  well  grown  and  happily  phif  ed  in  the 
wild  garden  knows  Avhat  the  Narcissus  may 
do  for  our  lawns  and  home  lan'iscapes. 

W.  K. 
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Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


THE  NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND 
PRIMULA  SOCIETY. 
April  21. 
As  far  as  the  show  Auriculas  are  concerned  it  was 
( ne  of  the  beet  displajs  ever  seen,  as  there 
were  staged  as  many  as  seven  collections  of  twelve 
show  Auricula?,  and  as  the  ability  to  show  twelve 
distinct  varieties  means  the  possession  of  a  goodly 
number  of  plants  proof  is  thus  afforded  that  the 
culture  of  the  show  Auricula  is  extending.  Collec- 
tions came  from  places  as  far  north  as  Sunder- 
land and  Bristol  in  the  wtst,  while  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  brought  from  his  Lancashire  home  flowers 
so  finely  developed  aa  to  win  for  him  leading 
prizes.  All  sections  of  the  Primula  family  were 
represented,  even  the  gold  laced  Polyanthus, 
which  by  some  hasty  resolve  of  the  committee  no 
longer  finds  a  place  in  the  schedule  of  prizes,  was 
there.  The  alpine  Auriculas,  which  appear  to 
have  almost  reached  the  height  of  perfection, 
were  also  largely  and  finely  exhibited.  Tha  col- 
lection of  species  of  Primulas  was  instructive, 
though  there  is  a  tendency  to  exhibit  the  quick- 
growing,  coarser  kinds,  such  as  japonica,  verti- 
cillata,  obconica,  Sieboldi,  &r.,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  pretty  dwarf -growing  alpine  forms,  such 
as  the  varieties  of  ciliate,  inteimedia,  &c..  which 
used  to  put  in  appearance  at  thefe  exhibitions. 
The  fancy  Polyanthuses  were  shown  in  gay 
masses,  and  the  quality  of  the  leading  collections 
was  decidedly  good  ;  but  of  the  coloured  Prim- 
roses one  could  not  but  feel  they  are  kept  too 
long  under  glass,  as  they  had  a  drawn  character 
and  a  coarseness  and  flimsiness  of  blossom  not 
natural  to  the  plants  when  cultivated  in  the  open 
ground.  More  rotundity  is  needed  in  the  blos- 
soms as  well  as  greater  stoutness.  The  double 
Primroses  were  better  represented  than  usual. 
I'rominent  were  the  rich  double  crimson,  the  late 
Giant  Yellow,  and  the  blush  ;  the  common  lilac 
and  white  were  also  very  good.  Mr.  C.  F.  Wil- 
son's strain  of  blue  Primroses  was  in  strong  force, 
and  Mr.  1!  Dean,  of  Ealing,  had  by  thoir  side  a 
few  small  plants  of  yearling  seedling  Primroses, 
characterised  by  brilliant  colours  and  high  quality 
of  blossom.  Then  there  were  large  blooms  of  Mr. 
Elwes'  selected  common  Primroses,  which  found 
many  admirers. 

Show  Auriculas. 
Under  this  heading  we  get  the  fine -edged 
flowers,  the  greys  and  the  whites,  with  their  con- 
geners the  green-edged  varieties;  the  last  the 
florist  places  as  of  the  highest  value,  because  it  is 
so  difficult  to  obtain  a  pure  green  edge  that  is 
entirely  destitute  of  a  beading  of  white  meal 
round  the  petal  edges,  or  some  dust  of  meal  upon 
the  green  ground.  Really  there  are  very  few  fine 
green  edges  in  cultivation  ;  the  leading  ones  are 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (one  of  the  most  constant 
and  useful),  Abbe  Lizst  and  James  Hannaford— 
the  last  a  variety  of  somewhat  uncertain 
character.  A  goodly  number  of  new  green-edged 
flowers  has  pat  in  appearance  during  the  past 
few  years,  though  but  few  of  them  come  into  cul- 
tivation ;  and  of  the  older  sorts.  Booth's  Free- 
dom, Traill's  I'rince  of  Greens  and  Leigh's  Col. 
Taylor  a(>pear  to  be  becoming  very  scarce.  With 
twelve  varieties,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Low- 
fields,  Burtonin-Lonsdale,  was  first  out  of  seven 
competitors.  He  had  five  green  edges— an  un- 
usual number  in  a  class  for  twelve  p'ants  ;  viz.. 
Orient,  Dolphin,  the  Rev.  C.  Dalton  and  King- 
fisher-all of  his  own  raising,  and  shown  for  the 
first  time;  with  Simonite'.-i  Shirley  Hibberd,  which 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ; 
Lustre  and  Bull's-eye,  grey  edges  ;  Heather  Bell, 
white  edge  ;  and  of  self  flowers,  Favourite,  Me- 
lanie,  lolanlhe  and  Midnight,  a  very  fine  black 
self,  with  a  large  and  perfectly  formed  pip.  Mr. 
A.  .J.  Sanders  (gardener  to  Viscountess  Chewton, 
Cobham)  was  a  good  second  ;  he  had  the  old  Lan- 
cashire Hero  in  its  green-edged  character,  which 
is  usual  when  it  develops  a  truss  in  autumn 
that  blooms  in  spring.     The   Rev.  F.  D.   Hi.r.ier 


and  Abb6  Lizst  were  also  good  green  edges. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  was  third.  There 
were  eight  collections  of  six  show  Auriculas,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwcod,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  taking 
the  first  prize,  conspicuous  among  them  being  a 
superb  green  edge  named  Mrs.  Henwocd,  having 
large  and  finely-formed  pips,  the  edge  a  bright 
deep  green,  paste,  body  colour,  and  tube  being  in 
character  ;  a  grey  edge  named  Dinham,  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  R.  Kyrke  Peneon,  was  very  attrac- 
tive ;  and  Mrs.  C.  "Phillips  is  a  very  refined  dark 
self.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  was  second,  showing 
six  vaiieties  of  his  own  raising.  Only  four  ex- 
hibitors contended  with  the  same  number  of 
plants.  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Bracknell,  was  first,  and 
Mr.  J.  Sargent,  Cobham,  second.  There  were 
nine  competitors  with  two  plants,  Mr.  W.  Bad- 
cock,  of  Reading,  taking  the  first  prize  with  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  green,  shown  in  fine  character, 
and  Richard  Headly,  grey  edge. 

Then  followed  the  classes  for  single  specimen 
plants  of  green,  grey,  and  white  edges,  and  selfs— 
a  feature  that  might  well  be  left  out  of  the  schedule. 
The  visitor  sees  a  number  of  plants  in  groups, 
crowded  together  without  any  pretence  of  order, 
and  the  judges  have  to  pick  out  eight  prize  plants 
from  each,  a  task  that  appears  to  be  performed  with 
care  and  jet  which  must  partake  of  a  haphazard 
character,  while  it  is  just  possible  another  set  of 
judges  might  come  to  an  altogether  ditTerent  con- 
clusion. The  flowers  staged  in  the  foregoing 
classes,  together  with  the  following  class,  for  fifty 
plants,  would  seem  to  bo  made  up  of  varieties 
not  good  enough  to  go  ii.to  the  clatses  for 
collections.  With  fifty  plants  the  Guildford  Hardy 
Plant  Company  was  first,  and  this  collection  in- 
cluded the  yellow  self  Buttercup,  but  it  sadly 
needed  some  of  the  glowing  alpine  varieties  to 
light  it  up,  for  there  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of 
sameness  in  such  a  large  collection,  especially 
when  leading  varieties  are  largely  duplicated. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders 
third. 

Alpink  AuRicruis. 
These  are  so  bright,  and  in  such  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  show  types,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  they  attract  so  much  atten- 
tion. But  there  is  a  possible  danger  of  mere 
size  taking  the  place  of  the  refinement  much 
needed  in  this  section,  though  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  florist  divides  the  alpine  Auriculas  into  two 
sections  ;  those  with  gold,  and  those  with  white 
or  cream  centre  ;  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  too 
much  latitude  is  given  to  the  term  cream,  which 
is  often  a  jmle  yellow.  The  true  white  centre  is 
not  often  attained.  A  good  white-centred  alpine, 
all  other  properties  being  equal,  is  a  decided 
acquisition,  and  ore  of  the  best  in  the  show  was  un- 
doubtedly Turner's  Mrs.  Harry  Turner.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  had  the  best  twelve  varieties,  and  as  the 
collection  included  several  new  varieties  that  may 
never  be  distributed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
names.  One  of  the  most  telling  varieties  was 
Dean  Hole,  the  gold  centre  in  forcible  contrast  to 
the  brilliant  fiery  maroon,  crimson  shaded  margin. 
Edith  Lodge,  golden  centre,  has  smooth  and  finely 
formed  pips.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  was  second,  and 
he  had  'Turner's  Edith,  cream  centre,  very  good  in- 
deed. Mr.  C.  Phillips  was  first  with  six  plants  all 
golden  centres,  very  bright  and  of  good  finish. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  with  four  varieties.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Keen,  of  Southampton,  was  first  with  varie- 
ties of  his  own  raising,  but  three  of  them  much 
alike.  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading,  was  second, 
also  with  his  own  seedlings. 

In  the  classes  for  single  specimens  of  gold  and 
white  centres  seedlings  were  mainly  shown.  The 
best  white  centre  was  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Fisk. 

F.ixcv  Auriculas 

consist  of  those  types  which  cannot  be  fairly 
classed  in  any  of  the  preceding  sections.  The 
edged  flowers  will  throw  seedlings  in  which  gold 
or  red  takes  the  place  of  the  body  colour.  They 
have  finely-formed  pips  and  are  novel  in  character, 
ar.d  serve  the  purpcso  of  imparting  variety  to  the 


show.  The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company  was 
first  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  second.  The  premitr 
Auricula  selected  from  the  entire  show  was  Mrs. 
Henwond,  green  edge,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Hen- 
wood,  which  is  described  above,  but  it  was  run 
hard  for  the  premiership  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner's 
green  edge,  the  Rev.  C.  Dalton,  a  refined  variety 
of  great  merit. 

Polyanthuses,  represented  by  the  giant  tjpep, 
were  very  gay,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  being  first  and  Mr. 
A.J.  Sanders  second.  There  were  many  inquiries  for 
the  goldlaced  section,  and  regrets  were  expressed 
that  they  had  been  struck  out  of  the  schedule. 
The  same  two  exhibitors  were  severally  first  and 
second  with  twelve  Primroses,  Mr.  Douglas  having 
the  best  quality  all  through.  The  latter  was  first 
with  six  pots  of  double  Primroses,  and  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ealing,  second. 

Species  of  PRiMrL.\s. 

With  twelve  plants  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  having  well-bloomed  plants  of 
japonica,  Sieboldi,  the  variety  laciniata  being  very 
showy,  vertieillata,  obconica,  mollis,  the  curious 
little  Forbesi,  floribunda,  intermedia,  and  Auriculp. 
For  six  plants  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
were  the  only  exhibitors,  having  forms  similar  to 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Deuglas.  With  a  basket  of 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  Mr.  J.  T.  Poe  was 
placed  first,  though  ore  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
appeared  the  best.  Primroses,  which,  according 
to  the  schedule,  should  have  been  included,  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It  is  not  as  if  the 
schedule  said  Polyanthus  or  Primrose.  Groups  of 
any  species  or  varieties  of  Primula  or  Auricula 
were  shown  in  boxes  or  baskets.  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
who  was  first,  had  arranged  his  in  a  large  box, 
painted  green,  the  species  and  varieties  effec- 
tively grouped  with  rockwoik.  He  had  ja- 
ponica, vertieillata,  Sieboldi,  &c.,  as  a  back- 
ground, some  smaller  species,  with  show  and 
alpine  Auriculas,  forming  the  foreground.  The 
Hardy  Plant  Nurfery  Company  came  second  with 
an  arrangement  in  an  oblong  white  wicker  basket, 
at  (he  back  being  finely  grown  plants  of  japonica 
and  obconica,  with  several  forms  of  Auricula,  the 
double  crimson  Primrose  tastefully  grouped  in 
the  foreground.  A  small  basket  of  pretty  alpine 
species,  including  forms  of  P.  ciliata  and  others, 
was  also  staged. 

Of  new  varieties  of  Auriculas,  one  of  Mr.  William 
Smith's  special  prizes  for  new  edged  Auriculas 
was  awarded  to  ^'esta,  a  chaste  white  edged  seed- 
ling, from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  it  was  also  awarded 
the  society's  first  prize,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
coming  second  in  the  latter  class  with  white 
edge  Snowflake.  Mr.  C.  Phillips  received  first 
and  second  prizes  for  gold-centred  seedling 
alpines  Pluto  and  Lord  Collingwood,  and  for  two 
unnamed  white  centres.  It  would  be  well  if  a 
clause  were  inserted  in  the  regulations  requiring 
that  all  seedlings  receiving  awards  be  named. 


Ktyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, 1  to  5  p.m.  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.RS.,  on  "The 
Species  and  Varieties  of  Cultivated  Tulips."  An 
interesting  feature  cf  this  exhibition  will  be  a 
large  collection  of  original  paintings  of  Irises  and 
Datl'odils  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Caparn,  of  Oundle, 
Northants. 


The  poison  of  Primula  obconica. — In  July, 
1894,  my  sister  was  staying  with  me,  and  at 
dinner  she  complained  of  irritation  on  her  fac3, 
followed  by  sneezing  ;  then  came  irritation  all 
over  the  body.  On  the  dinner  table  were  four 
vases  filled  with  Primula  obconica.  I  laughingly 
suggested  that  this  might  be  the  cause  and  had 
them  removed.  Gradually  the  irritation  de- 
creased, and  by  11  p.m.  it  had  disappeared.  lam 
not  positive,  but  nearly  so,  that  the  flowers  were 
never  touched.  The  following  morning  we  were 
in    the    conservatory    when    suddenly  the   same 
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Bjmptoma  appeared.  Oa  looking  about  I  found 
in  a  corner  some  three  pots  of  the  Primula.  This 
time  the  plants  were  never  touched,  nor  was  my 
sister  within  6  yards  or  7  yards  of  the  Bowers. 
Can  any  of  jour  coi respondents  throw  a  light  on 
this  ?  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  poisoning  by 
this  plant,  but  always  cau:£d  by  handling  them. 
— R.  M.  


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Myosotis  Rehfiteineri. — A  charming  little 
Forget-me-not  that  all  must  admire,  even  though 
it  is  cumbered  with  fuch  a  name.  The  plant  i-i  of 
very  compact  growth,  and  its  tiny  blue  flowers 
scarcely  raise  thenzsilves  above  its  tufts  of  leaves. 

Anemone  trifoliata  is  a  very  pretty  wood 
Anemone,  t^hough  quite  distinct  in  its  foliage  from 
the  nemorosa  section,  v,  bile  the  flowers  are  purer 
in  (heir  whiteness.  Of  extremely  easy  culture, 
this  species  grows  and  spreads  quite  freely  in  any 
cool,  shady  spot. 

Onosma  albo-roseum. — A  very  interesting 
plant  with  rose  and  white  flowers  in  drooping 
cymes,  with  somewhat  larger  and  moie  thaggy 
leaves  than  in  the  beautiful  0.  tauricum,  which  is 
the  much  more  desirable  plant  for  grouping  in 
the  rock  garden. 

Anemone  nemorosa  rosea.  —A  deeply- 
ccloured  form  of  this  plant  was  recently  exhibited 
by  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Compiny  at  the 
Drill  Hall.  As  judged  by  the  example  in  ques- 
tion, it  appeared  rather  larger  than  usual,  due  in 
all  probability  to  better  cultivation. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla. — A  very  fine  well- 
flowered  plant  of  the  old  Pasque  Flower  from  Mr. 
Ware  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 
It  is  one  among  many  of  the  beautiful  things  now 
in  flower,  and  when  seen  in  such  fine  examples  as 
the  one  under  notice  is  very  attractive. 

Epimedium  niveum. — When  seen  in  flower 
the  elegant  pure  white  spikes  of  bloom  of  this 
plant  are  very  pretty,  and  scarcely  less  beautiful 
is  the  abundance  of  its  beautiful  foliage.  As  a 
pot  plant  in  the  cool  house  at  this  season  it  is  very 
neat  and  pleasing,  and  among  the  easiest  things 
to  grow. 

Scilla  italics. — This  is  very  pleasing  just 
now  with  its  man}'  spikes  of  pale  blue  flowers, 
and  on  a  grassy  bank,  where  Primroses  grow 
vigorously  and  flower  profusely,  it  is  very  pretty 
and  effective.  The  flowers  are  not  so  rich  in 
colour  as  in  some  of  the  S.  sibirica  forms,  but  they 
are  welcome  notwithstanding. 

Double  crimson  Primrose.— There  were 
several  exhibits  of  this  fine  old  Primrose  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  the  plants  being 
generally  well  bloomed,  and  in  some  instances  the 
tljwers  of  fair  tize.  Other  varieties  of  double 
Primroses  were  also  shown,  such  as  the  white  and 
lilac  — all  very  beautiful  and  pleasing. 

Acdrosace  viUosa. — Some  charming  little 
tufts  of  this  Pyrenean  species  smothered  with 
pure  white  flowers  were  noticeable  in  the  alpine 
group  from  Guildford  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
R.  HS.  The  pUnt  is  little  more  than  an  inch 
high,  the  whole  tuft  densely  clothed  with  hairy 
foliage  all  but  hidden  by  the  numerous  pure 
white  flowers. 

Hutcliinsia  a'pina. — A  very  charming  and 
easily  grown  alpine  of  dwatf,  spreading  habit, 
and  smothered  in  spring  with  a  carpet  of  blossom 
ol  the  purest  white.  The  plant  is  well  suited  for 
the  rock  garden  or  for  level  ground  where  it  is 
desired  to  quickly  carpet  the  surface.  In  slight 
shade  it  grows  quite  freely,  quickly  spreading 
out  into  large  patches  of  beautiful  green  only  a 
couple  of  inches  high. 

Tulips  f.-om  Cork.— IMr.  Hartland  continues 
to  send  us  some  of  his  charming  forms  of  the  la!  e 
Tulipa  Gesneriana,  of  which  we  like  those  with 
orange  hues  very  much.  No  doubt  many  far  finer 
kinds  vere  thrown  away  in  the  past  than  thj 
striped  Li-ds  the  florists  picked  out,  but  clearly 


there  will  be  sharp  eyes  looking  out  for  them  in 
future,  and  in  any  case  Mr.  Hartland  will  not 
neglect  them. 

Flowers  ffom  Hassocks. — We  have  forwarded  i 
this  morning  a  truss  or  two  of  Posoqueria  longi-  | 
flora,  of  which  we  have  two  fine  specimens.  One 
has  had  twenty  trusses  of  fljwers.  The  perfume 
is  very  sweet.  We  also  fend  a  few  trusses  of  Azalea 
sinensis,  of  which  we  have  a  fine  pyramid  0  feet 
high  full  of  flower.  Enclosed  also  are  a  few 
pieces  of  Griffinia  Blumenavia. — W.  B.-vlciiin  and 
Sons. 

M.lton'a  Bleuana  var.  nobilior. — This  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  four  named  varieties 
of  this  grand  hybrid  Miltonia  which  was  raised  by 
M.  Bleu,  of  Paris,  the  result  of  crossing  M. 
Roezli  with  M.  vexillaria.  The  sepals  are  white, 
the  petals  also  white,  s-hading  to  rosy  pink  to- 
wards tha  centre  and  extending  to  the  base. 
The  lip  is  white,  with  a  purplish  brown  disc, 
while  at  the  base  it  is  yellow,  with  brown  slightly 
raised  lines.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of 
M.  vexillaria,  the  blotch  in  the  centre  and  the 
general  shape  of  the  flowers  showing  the  influence 
of  M.  Roezli.— S. 

Cattleya  intermedia  alba. — This  is  one  of 
the  finest  whites  in  the  whole  of  the  Orchid 
family,  and  for  pureness  of  colour  it  is  only  ap- 
proached by  the  delicate  Ca'logyne  cristata  alba. 
In  all  the  white  forms  of  Cattleyas  of  the  C.  labi- 
ata  section  there  are  more  or  less  tracings  of  yel- 
low in  the  throit  and  centre  of  the  labellum,  but 
in  C.  intermedia  alba  there  is  no  colour  whatever 
on  the  lip.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  in 
comparifOQ,  of  good  substance,  and  pure  white, 
the  column  white  throutrhout.  A  fine  plant  of 
this  novelty  is  now  in  flower  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea.— Stelis. 

A  curious  Dcffjdil. — I  am  sending  you  per 
post  a  bloom  of  Narcissus  incomparabilis,  which 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  of  the  perianth  being 
divided  into  eight  instead  of  six  divisions,  thus 
giving  an  appearance  as  of  two  crosses  to  the 
flower.  The  stamens  are  also  eight  in  number 
and  the  stigma  is  four-lobed.  As  you  will  see,  the 
flower  is  symmetrical  and  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Unfortunately,  I  did  not  notice  the  flower  until 
some  time  after  it  had  been  cut,  so  that  I  cannot 
say  whether  it  came  from  a  bulb  bearing  the  ordi- 
nary blooms  as  well,  but  I  shall  watch  with  in- 
terest to  see  if  the  same  peculiarity  is  reproduced 
next  year. — W.  Leuxakd  Wills,  Bariit  Green, 
WorcetUr. 

Kerria  japonica.  —  This  well-known  wall 
plant  is  now  in  full  beauty,  and  the  pretty 
orange  gold  globular  blossoms  are  very  effective 
and  will  remain  so  for  some  considerable  time. 
Though  rarely  seen  in  other  positions,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  planted 
on  the  lawn  in  suitable  positions,  where  a  bed 
6  feet  or  more  acrors  could  be  set  apart  for  it,  or, 
again,  in  the  more  open  spots  of  the  woodland 
and  the  shrubbery,  or  in  many  places  where  it  may 
be  allowed  its  full  freedom.  A  large  well-  flowered 
mass  of  this  on  the  grass  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  Forsythia  at  this  lime,  and  where  it  receives 
rather  more  than  ordinary  care  its  profusion  of 
golden  orange  blo.ssoma  well  repays  all  the  extra 
care  and  trouble  this  involves. 

Erythionivm  JotnBOni  is  a  new  and  distinct 
member  of  this  beautiful  race  of  spring  flowers, 
with  large  blooms  of  a  fine  reddish  pink  hue, 
deeper  oa  the  outside.  Internally  a  paler  hue  of 
the  same  shade  prevails  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  sepals,  while  at  the  base  occurs  a  zone  of 
deeper  pink,  thus  rendering  it  an  acquisition  to 
this  beautiful  group.  Plants  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  and  flowers 
(the  beauty  of  which  was  completely  lost  in 
t-ansit)  also  came  from  M.  Van  Tubergen, 
j  nir  ,  Haarlem.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Kew,  the  plant  is  described  by  Bolander,  in 
vol.  iii.  of  ErythriKi  (page  127)  for  August,  1895, 
the  plant  having  been  originally  collected  ia  the 
coast  ranges  of  Southern  Oregon   by  Mr.  A    J. 


Johnson.     It  is  certainly  a   most  lovely  species 
and  with  well  marked  foliage  also. 

Fruit  prospects  in  Someraet.--There  ought 
to  be  a  big  crop  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  again  this  year 
if  the  present  promise  should  hold  good.  Plum 
trees  have  been  well  laden  with  bloisom?,  and  in 
some  cases  the  fruit  has  set.  Dam^Das  shoiv  a 
good  many  curled  loavas.  The  Pear  crop,  if  the 
quantity  of  bloom  is  any  guide,  should  be  an 
abundant  one  on  all  forms  of  tree^.  Already  the 
fruit  is  set  thickly  on  all  the  early  sorts.  Cordon 
trees  away  from  walls  are  hardly  so  good  as  last 
year,  but  there  is  plenty  of  bloisoms  to  furnish  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  a  litt'e  too  early  to  say 
anything  definite  alout  tha  condition  of  the  trees 
in  orchards.  There  is  a  great  promise  of  flower- 
buds,  and  in  sheltered  gardens  the  trees  are  well 
in  flower,  and  their  appearance  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  branches  are  thickly  studded 
with  large  and  well-developed  blooms  and  the 
leaves  are  unfolding  at  the  same  time.  This  I 
always  like  to  see,  as  when  the  leaves  develop  at 
the  same  time  as  the  flowers  they  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  blooms  —J.  C.  Clarke,  Taunton. 

Rhodothamnus  CliamsBoistus. — A  tuft  of 
this  charming  little  plant  is  now  flowering  freely 
in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  It  is  planted  in  a 
crevice  between  two  stones,  and  is  now  apparently 
well  established.  Although  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1786  (when  Loddiges  received  seeds  of  it 
from  the  mountains  of  Carniola),  it  has  never  been 
other  than  a  very  rare  plant,  chiefly  because  of 
the  ditficulty  experienced  in  establishing  it.  It 
is  a  dwarf,  semi-prostrate  evergreen  shrub,  rarely 
more  than  -1  inches  to  6  inches  high.  The  small, 
ovate  leaves  are  ciliated  and  thickly  clustered  on 
the  branches.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  in  clusters  of  two  to  four,  each 
one  being  from  1  inch  to  Ij  inches  across.  The 
corolla  is  flat,  five  lobed,  and  of  a  pretty  pale 
pink,  with  a  ring  of  deeper  pink  encircling  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  The  plant  at  Kew  has  borne 
some  dozens  of  flowers.  Rhodothamnus  is  a 
monotypic  genus,  and  is  very  closely  allied  to 
Rhododendron,  under  which  name,  indeed,  this 
plant  is  quite  as  commonly  known. 

Trillium  grandiflorum.  —  Really  genuine 
specimens  of  hardy  plants  are  among  the  rarest 
things  we  see  at  exhibitions  now-a-days,  but  in 
their  stead  pans  or  pots  are  made  up  of  small  pot 
plants  that  are  by  no  msans  representative.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  saw  a 
splendid  example  of  this  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Wingfiald, 
Ampthill.  The  plant  was  literally  a  mass  of  its 
snow-nhite  flowers,  and  there  mu.-t  have  been 
150  or  200  of  its  fine  blooms  spreading  out  to  the 
extent  of  2  feet  or  more.  A  label  on  the  plarit 
supplied  the  very  useful  information  that  this 
Trillium  had  been  "  grown  in  a  pot  for  tea 
years,"  an  item  the  truth  of  which  was  amply 
verified  by  the  thicket  of  shoots.  As  a  splendid 
example  of  cultural  skill  it  was  among  hardy 
plants  the  finest  thing  we  have  se^n  for  a  long 
time,  and  Mr.  W.  (i.  Enpson,  the  gardener, 
would  be  conferring  a  favour  upon  readers  of 
The  Garden  by  stating  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  this  fiiiO  example  has  been  grown  to 
such  perfection. 

Flowers  in  the  south  of  Ireland.— This  has 
been  a  most  extraordinary  spring  in  South  Cork. 
We  have  had  the  Horse  Chestnuts  in  flower  over  a 
fortnight.  Daffodils  all  over,  with  the  exception 
of  Narcissus  poeticus  poetarum,  Ajax  muticus, 
Bicolor  Grandee  and  Haworth's  Bicolor.  The 
season  has  been  fully  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
1895,  and  the  earliest  within  my  memory.  For 
instance,  now  (April  1)  Tulipa  retroflexa,  T. 
Golden  Crown,  T.  Bouton  d'Or,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  late  border  Tulips  are  ia  full  bloom.  There 
is  a  great  future  for  the  self  coloured  late  Tulips; 
for  extensive  beds  in  the  large  city  parks  they 
are  of  great  value,  and  this  when  DaS'odils  and 
the  early  Dutch  sorts  are  gone.  Besides,  the 
flowers  have  such  substance  in  the  petals  that  the 
sua  does  not  seem  to  run  the  colours  so  quickly. 
Most  cf  them  are  species.     Tulipa  Gesneriana  ixi- 
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oides  ar.d  Tulipa  elegana  lutea  are  both  rare  and 
beautiful  in  the  extreme  —H.  B.  W.,  Cork. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuees  at  Farnham 
Royal. -To  ttato  that  the  refined  gold  laced 
Polyanthus  cannot  be  grown  with  anything  like 
success  is  to  beg  the  question  against  it.  1  have 
recently  seen  in  Mr.  W.  J.  James'  seed  grounds  at 
Farnham  Royal,  Bucks,  a  large  and  imposing  bed 
ef  some  Sllll  or  so  large  plants  all  in  fine  bloom, 
the  quality  of  several  being  very  high,  ^o  ""e 
who  sees  this  bed  could  say  the  gold-laced  Poly- 
anthus cannot  be  successfully  grown.  The  bed  is 
on  the  north  side  of  a  hedge,  the  soil  a  stiff  loam, 
and  as  the  plants  have  occupied  this  position  all 
the  autumn  and  winter.thtre  has  been  no  attempt 
to  coddle  them.  If  Mr.  James  could  have  brought 
to  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula 
and  Primula  Society  a  dozen  or  two  of  his  plants 
they  would  almost  have  rivalled  the  collections  of 
the  fancy  Polyanthus  in  their  large,  bold,  and 
fhowy  heads  of  bloom.  I  am  certain  I  could 
have  selected  frrm  this  bed  at  least  half  a  dczen 
varieties  that  would  favourably  compare  with 
the  named  varieties  of  the  present  day.— R.  D. 

The  yellow  Anemoiie.— With  reference  to 
your  remarks  in  last  week's  (!.\rden  in  the  "  Notes 
for  the  Week"  on  the  yellow  Anemone  (A.  ranun- 
culoides),  and  the  difliculty  in  blooming  the  same 
except  on  light  or  chalky  soils,  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  know  that  it  has  bloomed  freely 
and  the  clumps  have  yearly  increased  in  sizp  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  in  a  damp  fernery  in  the 
south  east  corner  of  a  town  garden  and  in  a  spot 
upon  which  the  snn  does  not  shine  from  October 
to  the  middle  of  March,  owing  to  the  high  build- 
ings which  adjoin  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  gar- 
den. Growing  and  thriving  tide  by  side  with  it 
era  the  common  wood  Anemone,  the  double  va- 
riety of  the  same,  and  the  mauve  variety  (query 
name),  which  to  mv  mind  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  wood  Anemones,  far  exceeding  even  the 
pretty  blue  one.  Ten  days  ago  the  same  fernery  was 
covered  with  difl'erent  sorts  of  Erythroniums,  not 
in  clump?,  but  coming  up  in  every  direction. 
With  regard  to  the  discussion  as  to  the  hardiness 
of  Lobelia  cardinalis  and  the  Gladiolus  tribe,  both 
are  hardy  in  my  gaiden,  having  been  out  for 
several  winters  past.— F.  Randolfh-Symmons, 
Co'r^iesier. 

Tricyrtis  hirta. — It  would   appear  that  the 
success  or  failure  in  growing  this  mainly  depends 
on  soil  and  locality,  as  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  it  on  light  well-drained  soils.     Many  years 
ago  in  the  nurseries  of   Mr.  Parker  and  Messrs. 
R'ollisson,  both   of   Tooting,  this   plant  grew  and 
flowered  freely   in   the  specimen   beds  of  hardy 
p'ants  each  year.     In  the  latter  I  had  charge  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  ago  of  the  largest   clumps 
of  T.  hirta  and  T.  h.  granditiora  I  have  ever  seer. 
Both  these  grew  in   one  of  the  many  herbaceous 
beds  without  the  least  protection,  and  I   have  re- 
peatedly had  a  dczen  to  fifteen  spikes  of  bloom 
from  the  larger  tufts.     Here  also  wa  had  a  very 
chirming  variety,  which  I  have  seen   in  no  other 
collection,  having  silvery  variegated  foliage,  and 
for  this  latter  alone  it  was  worthy  of  cultivation. 
In  the  nursery  at  the  time  this  was  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  T.  hirta.  though  it  may  be  possible  it 
was    T.    macropoda    striata    mentioned    in    the 
"  Dictionary  of  (iardenirg."     So  far  as  soil  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  kinds  were  equally  at  home  in  the 
light  loamy  soil  of  the  district  referred  to,  which, 
consefiuent  on  the  deep  bed  of  sand   and   gravel 
below,  became  very  diy  in   summer.     In  a  heavy 
loamy  soil  the  growth  was  by  no  means  so  free, 
this  showing  that  the  Tricyrtis  prefers  light  sandy 
soils  and  free  drainage. — E.  J. 


temperature  of  the  ground  at  2  feet  deep  now 
stands  at  .'i.T,  and  at  1  foot  deep  at  54",  the  read- 
ings at  both  these  depths  being  about  .3°  above 
their  respective  averages  for  the  end  of  April. 
No  measurable  quantity  of  rain  has  now  fallen 
for  nearly  a  fortnight.  A  Blenheim  Orange 
Apple  growing  in  my  garden  came  first  into 
blossom  on  the  '2Cth  ult.,  which  is  nine  days  in 
advance  of  its  average  date  of  first  flowering  in 
the  previous  ten  years,  and.  with  the  exceptions 
of  189.3  and  1894,  earlier  than  in  any  of  those 
years.  The  Lilac,  which  cwne  first  into  flower  on 
the  29th  ult.,  was  ten  days  in  advance  of  its 
average,  and  also  earlier  than  in  anv  year  except 
1893  and  1894.— E.  M.,  Berkhams'ed. 


ptregra,  a  very  common  species.  The  eggs  on  the 
leaf  were  probably  laid  by  this  species.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  thtm  do  any  harm  to  water 
plants.  I  never  heard  of  them  doing  so.  In  glass 
aquariums  they  keep  the  glass  clean  by  feeding 
on  the  confervoid  growths  which  so  often  cover 
it.— G.  S.  S. 


WIREWORM  IN  LAWN. 
I  SHOULD  be  much  obliged  if  some  of  your  readers 
would  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  a  large  quantity 
of  wireworm  from  a  newly-made  lawn.  They 
eat  up  all  tho  grass  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
germinate.  I  have  applied  2  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  acre.  Salt,  I  am  told,  is  a  good  thing, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  quantity  ought  to  be 
sown  to  be  effectual.— G.  B.  Hud-son. 

*,*  If  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  applied  at  the 
rate  of  4  cwt.  to  the  acre,  there  would  have  been  a 
greater  likelihood  of  its  proving  elScacious  against 
wireworm,  but  it  would  also  have  made  the  grass 
grow  very   rankly.     Anything  strong  enough  to 
destroy  wireworms   is   liable  to  kill  the  grass  or 
even  make  the  soil  unfavourable  to  its  growth 
during  the  next  six  weeks  or  two  months.     Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  gas-lime  and  salt.     If 
the  former  could  have  been  applied  at  the  rate  of 
A  cwt.  per  square  rod,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 
airfor  atleast  six  weeks  or  long  enough toget rid  of 
some  cf  its  poisonous  properties,  then  forking  it  in 
and  sowing  the  seeds,  wireworm  would  have  been 
effectually  got  rid  of.     Salt  distributed  at  the 
rate  of  6  lbs.  per  square  lod  and  forked  in  lightly 
two  months  prior  to   sowing  the  seed  would  also 
have  done  good   service.     If    applied   after  the 
grass  has   commenced   growing,   3   lbs.    per   rod 
would   be   as   much   as   may  be    safely   applied, 
strong  doses  killing  weeds,  and,  therefore,  grass 
wholesale.     If   it  is  decided  to  sow  afresh,  give  a 
dressing,  3  lbs.  per  rod,  of  salt,  and  this  with  the 
nitrate  of  soda  already  in  the  soil  should  be  equal 
to   destroying   the   wireworm.      Gaslime    being 
available,  why  not  experiment  with  a  breadth  of 
ground  ':     Distribute  at  the  rate  of  28  lbs.  per  rod, 
leave  it  exposed  for  a  fortnight,  then  fork  in  and 
sow  the  seeds.     The  extent  of  lawn  is  not  given, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  tennis  ground  or  small  lawn 
trapping  the  grubs  would   not  be  a  very  serious 
undertaking,    and    if    the    grass    left    is    worth 
saving  it  should  be  attempted.     Cut  up  Carrots,  or 
failing  these  Potatoes,  into  lengths  of  2  inches  or 
thereabouts,  insert  a  small  label  or  short  stick  into 
each,  and  plunge  3  inches  deep  at  distances  apait 
of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet.     These  should  be  drawn 
out  every  second   day,  all  wireworms  found  par- 
tially buried  in  them  collected  and  destroyed,  and 
the    baits   returned   to  the  soil.     This,  if   perse- 
vered with,  may  be  the  means  of  thoroughly  rid- 
ding   the    ground    of    these   destructive    grubs. 
Wireworms  are  the  larva;  of  click  beetles,  and  re- 
main in  the  grub  state  for  a  period  of  from  three 
to  tjve  years  ;    hence  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
effort  to  clear  them  out  at  the  outset,  as  it  is  no 
temporary  visitation. — I. 


"Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm.— We 
are  reijuested  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering  to  state 
that  although  no  formal  invitation  to  visit  the 
Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  will  be  sent 
this  year,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  undertak- 
ing will  be  welcomed  there  on  any  Saturday  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May.  Those  who  propose  pay- 
ing the  farm  a  visit  are  requested  to  send  notice 
of  their  intention  two  Jays  previously  to  Mr.  L. 
Castle,  Ridgmont,  Aspley  Guise. 

A  collection  cf  Apples.— I  am  establishing 
a  large  experimental  orchard  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
This  winter  one  cf  our  men  grafted,  under  niy 
supervision,  some  600  varieties  not  before  in 
California.  Will  any  growers  in  England  and 
France  exchange  scions  with  me  another  season  ? 
Accuracy  is,  of  course,  all-important.  I  have 
collected  this  season  some  thirty  Pacific  coast 
seedling  Apples  not  yet  described,  all  of  prornise, 
and  some  especially  fo.  If  properly  packed,  scions 
should  reach  me  in  good  condition  from  any  part 
of  Frarce  or  England,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  I 
could  reciprocate  to  the  extent  of  some  300  varie- 
ties, American,  Australian,  &c.,  not  yet  in  Euro- 
pean collections —C.  H.  Shinn,  Universily  of 
California  CoVerje  of  A  grind  I.  lire,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Bairon.— About 

forty  nurserymen  and  gardeners  met  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  Windsor  Hotel  on  April  21,  when  the 
testimonial  subscribed  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  was  given  to  Mr.  Barron.  It  consisted 
of  a  cheque  for  £500,  and  the  presentation  was 
made  by  Dr.  Masters,  who  said  that  a  long  speech 
was  unnecessary.  Everyone  knew  Mr.  Barron's 
worth,  and  wished  his  family  and  himself  a  bright 
future.  The  treasurer.  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  and 
co-secretaries,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, were  thanked  for  the  work  they  had  accom- 
plished in  organising  the  testimonial.  A  pleasant 
hour  was  passed,  and  our  best  wishes  go  with 
Mr.  Barron  in  his  retirement  from  an  important 
and  onerous  post. 


Death  cf  M.  I'Abbe  Delavay.— The  French 
journal  Le  Janlin  announces  the  death  of  I'Abbe 
Delavay,  missionary  at  Yunnan,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  introduction  of  many  new  and  interesting 
plants.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  beautiful 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  which  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  at  the  Temple  show  last  year,  when  a 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  it. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— All  the  days 
during  the  past  week  have  again  been  warm. 
The  night  preceding  the  26th  proved  also  excep 
tionally  warm,  the  temperature  in  the  screen 
falling  only  to  50°,  making  this  the  warmest 
night  I  have  yet  recorded  here  in  April.  On  the 
ott.er  hand,  duiing  that  preceding  the  24lh  (he 
exposed  thermometer  indicated  G'  of  frost.     The 


Iiieects  on  water  plants. — I  will  be  much 
obliged  for  the  names  of  (1)  the  specimen  on  the 
back  of  an  Aponogeton  leaf  (2)  the  name  of  the  pond 
snails  enclosed  in  the  accompanying  box,  and  (3) 
whether  the  snails  are  injurious.  They  crawl  over 
the  water  plants,  but  do  not  teim  to  eat  them. — 
W.  A. 

*,*  The  glutinous  masses  at  the  back  of  the 
Aponogeton  leaf  contain  the  eggs  of  one  of  the  so- 
called  freshwater  snails.  By  holding  them  up 
and  looking  through  them  towards  the  licht  with 
a  magnifying  glass  the  pqps  within  them  are 
easily  seen.     ;The  name  of    th9  snail  is   Linna;a 


"Rustic  work." — In  the  hope  of  changing 
for  the  better  the  ugly  and  inartistic  character  of 
much  of  the  work  known  as  "  rustic  work,"  we 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  our  readers  will 
help  us  with  descriptions  or  photographs  of  any 
simple,  good  work  in  the  way  of  good  seats, 
summerhouses,  boathouses,  and  any  like  work  in 
the  open  air. 

Names  of  plants. — Zenis.— Probably  Viburnum 

plioatum,  but  send  in   flower. Il'm.   Slansburii. — 

Ornithogalum  nutans. C.  B.  B. — Ranunculus  bul- 

liitus. W.    Atidreu-'i.  —  Cypripedium   caudatnm. — 

Mrs.  A.  ir.  Crosskerj. — Varieties  of  Ixia  —]yhyteleaf. 

—  1,   Spiraja  Thunberiii ;  2,  Fuchsia  procumbens ;  3, 
Oxalis  Acetosella  ;  4,  liesembryanthemum  variegatum. 

—  W.  H.  Co.v. — 1,  Doronicum  austriacum  ;  2,  Scilla 
campaiiulata  alba. 

The  Wild  Garden  :  or,  tht  Naturalisation  and  Natural 
Ciowyiiio  of  Hardti  Exotic  PlanU,  mth  a  chapter  on  Iht  Oardtn 
at  Bi-itish  Wild  fictrerf.  Fourth  edition,  vith  wood  engraringt 
from  draicirgs  by  Al/red  Farsons,  l  tviicd  and  enlai£<ti.  I>tv,y 
Svo,  (mm  boards  price  12».  ,    ,       ,      j 

Sptcial  Biil  on  on  f.nal  hand-wade  falff,  irmJecl  at  tana 
presx,  and  tindy  bound  in  vUlvm,  One  (guinea  nett.  Through 
all  Booktdleri.; 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  doe  s  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespean. 


Flower  Garden. 


EREMURI. 

Mr.  Ewba>k's  interesting  communication 
(p.  270)  sliould  prove  of  service  to  those  who 
may  have  hitherto  failed  more  or  less  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  magnificent  plants,  and  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  only  criticism  that  it  occurs  to  me  to 
make  on  his  theory  of  cold  soils  that  get  baked 
in  summer  is  that  these  plants  uiquestionably 
do  well  in  such  localities  as  Cork  Harbour, 
where  the  soil  is  probably  as  retentive  of  warmth 
and  the  climate  is  as  mild  and  warm  as  his  own, 
although  it  is  no  doubt  considerably  moister. 
With  regard  to  the  culture  of  Eremuri,  they 
appear  to  me  to  like  a  mulching  of  well  rotted 
manure,  and  this,  too,  seems  to  assist  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed,  which  it  probably  protects 
during  the  winter  ;  fori  notice  that  my  seed- 
lings are  far  more  abundant  and  stronger  round 
plants  that  have  been  so  treated,  than  where 
the  seed  has  simply  fallen  on  the  common  earth. 
I  may  say,  too,  that  I  am  quite  at  one  with 
Mr.  Ewbank  in  his  non-lilting  theory  ; 
indeed,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  tind  Mr. 
Prichard  recommending  the  plan  of  constant 
moving,  and  to  hear  that  he  has  found  it  answer. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
move  large  plants  successfully,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  doing  so  is  extremely  laborious  and 
difiicult  ;  but,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  even  small  plants  seem  exceptionally  re- 
sentful of  disturbance,  and  though  I  have  often 
moved  seedlings  when  they  first  make  their 
appearance  in  early  spring,  I  have  always 
noticed  that  they  have  been  either  checked  or 
killed  outright  by  the  process,  even  when  care- 
fully moved  with  a  ball  round  the  root.  The 
best  season  for  any  change  of  quarters  seems 
to  be  late  in  .July  or  early  in  August. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  1  think  many  of 
us  are  inclined  to  over-rate  the  importance  of 
soil.  I  feel  convinced  I  have  myself,  though  it 
is  quite  true  that  I  have  on  occasion  been  as 
loud  in  my  wail  on  this  subject  as  the  widows 
of  Asher  themselves.  As  Mr.  Ewbank  alludes 
to  my  misfortune  in  this  particular,  he  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I  am  in  a  more  contented 
frame  of  mind.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great 
many  things  which  I  cannot  grow  here,  but  the 
only  large  classes  of  plants  that  I  can  now  think 
of  as  cjuite  hopeless  are  Oncocyclus  Irises 
and  yellow  Daffodils,  and  these  are  failures 
which  I  believe  I  share  with  the  majority  of 
my  fellow  gardeners.  I  used  to  think  Lilies 
were  mostly  a  failure  here,  but  for  the  last  few 
years  many  desirable  varieties — L.  Browni,  for 
instance — have  taken  to  growing  and  flowering 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  As  for  Iris 
Douglasi,  Mr.  Ewbank  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  trick  was  done  after  the  second  time  of 
asking,  and  if  he  has  lost  it  (which  is  not  likely, 
however)  I  will  set  him  up  again  with  a  strong 
clump.  This  Iris,  by  the  way,  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  quite  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  all  the  Apogons  ;  the  falls  are  yellowish 
white,  richly  veined  and  netted  at  the  base, 
though  I  must  add  that  Mr.  Baker  ("Iridea;," 
p.  7)  describes  the  "limb"  as  "pale  lilac." 

Maidstone.  J.  C.  L. 

Pentstemons. — These  useful  and  attractive 
hardy  Cowers   are,  I  am  pleased  to  find,  being 


grown  in  greater  numbers  than  they  have  been 
for  some  years  past.  Although  easily  enough 
grown,  rentstemons  require  a  good  rich  soil  and 
plen  ty  of  root  moisture.  Cuttings  should  be  taken 
cffas  soon  after  flowering  as  possible,  these  gene- 
rally springing  from  the  base  of  the  old  plants. 
Most  of  the  old  gardeners  preferred  a  frame 
behind  a  north  wall  for  propagating,  but  I  re- 
cently saw  a  very  fine  batch  of  plants  which  were 
last  autumn  rooted  in  a  frame  facing  due  south  ; 
there  was  not  a  single  blank  amongst  thera.  Of 
course  this  position  occasions  more  labour  in  the 
shape  of  shading  and  sprinkling,  but  when  the 
cuttings  are  taken  late,  time  is  no  doubt  gained, 
as  rooting  takes  place  in  lees  time.  Full  exposure 
in  open  weather  during  winter  is  essential,  as 
coddhngsoon  induces  the  lowermost  leaves  toturn 
yellow  and  fall  off.  Karly  in  spring  all  the  plants 
which  will  allow  of  it  must  have  their  leaders  re- 
moved to  encourage  side  growths.  In  preparing 
the  soil— which  is  better  for  being  somewhat  re- 
tentive if  well  drained— plenty  cf  decayed  manure 
and,  if  procurable,  a  sixth  part  road  scrapings 
should  be  added,  and  if  the  soil  has  been  im- 
poverished by  other  plants,  some  fresh  Icamy  soil 
should  be  employed.  Let  it  be  made  firm  and 
the  plants  allowed  a  space  of  18  inches  frcm  one 
another  all  ways.  If  in  an  open  sunny  position 
by  themselves,  or  interspersed  amongst  ordinary 
herbaceous  plants,  a  good  mulch  of  decayed 
leaves  or  spent  Mushroom  manure  should  be 
applied  in  June,  as  if  the  weather  is  dry,  Pent- 
stemons soon  suffer  unless  artificially  supplied 
with  moisture.  The  moisture-loving  nature  of  the 
Pentstemon  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  best 
plants  by  far  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  on  north 
borders.  Pentstemons  are  extremely  useful  for 
cutting  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  best  hardy 
flowers  are  on  the  wane.  Arranged  in  glasses 
with  a  little  feathery  foliage,  they  have  a  very 
elegant  appearance  and  last  a  considerable  time. 
The  colours  of  the  best  varieties  comprise  some 
very  beautiful  shades. — J.  C. 

Among    the    hardy    plants     pressed     of 

late  years  into  service  for  the  flower  garden, 
few  have  a  better  reputation  than  Pentstemons, 
and  at  their  best  they  are  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  greatest  favourites,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Fuchsias  and  Begonias.  I  said  above  hardy 
flowers.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as  although 
Pentstemons  will  coma  safely  through  such  a 
winter  as  thatof  1S95-9G,  and  a  very  fine  display 
be  made  by  the  old  plants,  they  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  perish  outside  in  exceptionally  severe 
winters,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  treat  them 
as  annuals,  striking  them  in  the  autumn  in  a  cold 
frame.  Very  great  improvements  have  been 
made  of  late  years  both  as  to  the  size  and  sub- 
stance of  flower  and  in  the  acquisition  of  so  many 
new  shades.  If  they  are  grown  in  separate  col- 
ours the  opportunity  for  effective  contrast  with 
other  things  will  be  all  the  more  easily  managed. 
They  are  seen  quite  at  their  best  on  a  carpet  of 
Tufted  Pansies,  the  great  variety  of  these  enabling 
one  to  harmonise  with  all  the  shades  in  the  Pent- 
stemon. I  am  growing  this  year  for  the  first  time 
Pentstemon  gloxinioides,  and  will  report  the  re- 
sult in  due  time.  If  it  comes  up  to  the  high 
character  received  with  it,  it  should  prove  a  valu- 
able plant  for  the  summer  garden.— E.  Burrbll. 

Pentstemon  Menziesi.- Can  any  of  your 
readers  who  may  have  access  to  reliable  books  on 
American  botany  help  me  to  identify  the  plant  to 
which  the  above  name  should  rightly  be  assigned  ? 
A  few  years  ago  I  remember  noticing  in  one  of 
Mr.  T.  Smith's  lists  a  Pentstemon  under  this 
name  described  as  of  "cherry  rose"  colour,  and  I 
subsequently  saw  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Selfe-Leonard  a  very  beautiful  plant  answering  to 
this  description.  He  has  since  kindly  sent  me  a 
specimen,  but  some  time  last  year  I  ordered  and 
received  from  Newry  under  the  name  of  P.  Men- 
zieti  a  plant  which  was  certainly  not  "  cherry 
red,"  but  which  had,  nevertheless,  very  beautiful 
and  distinct  dark  blue-purple  flowers  of  a  shade 
on  which  nurserymen  are  fond  of  bestowing  the 
epithet  "  atro-purpurea."  On  looking  at  M.  Otto 
Fra-bel's  catalogue  received  some  weeks  ago,  I  seJ 


he  describes  P.  Mecziesi  as  "  d'un  bleu  gentiane," 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  T.  ISmith  hiaself  in 
his  mcst  recent  catalogue  offers  the  same  as 
having  "pale  lilac  flowers,"  a  description  that 
appears  to  point  to  a  plant — received,  I  believe, 
originally  from  the  B.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick— 
which  I  grow  as  P.  Scouleri.  These  species  are 
all  of  a  decumbent  habit,  and  the  last  named, 
which  is  very  vigorous  and  roots  at  the  joint,  is 
beyond  question  hardy,  having  withstood  the 
frost  of  January  and  February,  1895.— J.  C.  L. 


DAFFODILS  IN  THE  GRASS  AT 
REGENT'S  PARK. 
It  was  fortunate  that  so  many  of  these  should 
be  in  their  prime  on  the  very  day  of  the  Daflb- 
dil  conference  this  year.  The  idea  originated 
with  the  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sou,  who  entirely 
at  their  own  expense,  in  view  of  the  forthcom- 
ing conference  on  these  flowers,  undertook  to 
provide,  arrange,  and  plant  many  thousands  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  in  the  grass  at  these 
gardens.  Not  only  was  there  abundant  infor- 
mation as  to  what  kinds  were  best  suited  for 
the  purpose  of  naturalising,  but  these  Daflbdils 
were  also  an  object  lesson  tf  some  moment  on 
the  subject  of  late  planting.  These  bulbs  were 
planted  on  December  11,  1805,  at  which  time 
some  growers  would  have  declared  it  useless  to 
plant  bulbs  with  any  chance  of  an  effective  dis- 
play resulting.  Those  who  have  any  doubts 
about  the  success  of  late-planted  bulbs  cannot 
do  better  than  see  those  now  alluded  to.  Even 
should  the  flowering  of  some  kinds  be  over, 
there  will  still  remain  for  some  weeks  the 
abundant  foliage,  as  also  probably  the  great 
profusion  of  the  old  flowering  stems  when  the 
blooms  are  faded  and  gone.  Thouj^h  I  have 
grown  Daflbdils  for  some  years  and  also  as  a 
trade  grower  had  some  experience  of  late  plant- 
ing, I  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  see  a  dis- 
play of  the  earlier  sorts  which  in  point  of 
vigour  and  freedom  of  flowering  were  but  little 
inferior,  even  if  at  all,  to  quantities  of  my  own 
stock  of  the  same  sorts  planted  at  least  (;wo 
months  before  them.  There  is  also  this  im- 
portant point  that  by  planting  some  of  the 
latest  sorts  at  this  late  date  a  supply  of  their 
flowers  would  be  kept  going  till  something  like 
the  end  of  April  at  least.  The  date  of  the 
opening  day  of  the  conference  was  April  14, 
and  when  1  say  that  such  kinds  as  obvallaris, 
princeps.  Countess  of  Annesley,  and  Golden 
Spur  were  in  the  prime  of  their  flowering,  some 
idea  of  the  result  of  late  planting  may  be 
gathered  at  a  glance.  Then  going  to  the  other 
extreme,  viz.,  the  late  kinds,  I  found  that 
Nelsoni  major,  P.  R.  Barr,  bicolor,  Grandee, 
and  such  kinds,  were  only  some  3  inches  high 
in  growth,  yet  suflioiently  advarced  for  the 
flow°er-scapes  to  be  plainly  seen,  and  in  most 
instances  there  were  two  and  in  many  others 
three  flowers  appearing  fiom  each  bulb.  I 
mention  these  facts  that  it  may  be  quite  clear 
that  this  very  late  planting  is  by  no  means  de- 
trimental to  the  bulbs  or  their  flowering.  Some 
years  ago  I  planted  bulbs  as  late  as  December 
30,  bulbs,  moreover,  which,  so  far  as  size  is 
concerned,  were  large  and  well  ripened,  but  as 
these  only  pushed  through  the  soil  about  2 
inches  high  with  a  flower-scape  of  the  same  height 
and  a  miserable  contorted  bloom,  I  had  regarded 
such  late  planting  as  distinctly  detiimental,  if 
not  at  times  fatal  to  the  bulbs.  But  with  the 
present  evidence  before  us,  and  given  good 
bulbs  and  a  favourable  season  withal,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  these  Dafl'odils  may  with  abso- 
lute impunity,  so  far  as  English-grown  bulbs  are 
concerned,  be  planted  freely  in  border,  wood- 
land or  grass  till  the  first  week  m  December, 
and  this  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the 
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strength  of  the  ensuing  growth,  as  also  the 
([Uality  or  quantity  of  the  flowers.  Indeed,  the 
tlowers  of  Princeps,  Golden  Sjjur  and  Sir  Watkin 
in  the  grass  at  Regent's  Park  Botanic  Gardens 
were  among  the  best  I  have  seen  this  season. 

As  it  may  possibly  be  of  some  assistance  to 
readers  of  The  Garden  who  may  be  desirous  of 
adopting  this  particular  phase  of  gardening,  I 
took  a  list  of  all  the  varieties,  which  it  will  be 
noted  include  many  of  the  leading  kinds.  In 
the  incomparabilis  class  there  were  Gwylher,  a 
large  flower,  with  orange  suffused  cup  ;  Beauty, 
a  handsome  flower,  with  sulphur  perianth  and 
barred  with  yellow,  cup  margined  or.ange- 
scarlet  ;  Queen  Bess,  the  earliest  of  the  white 
Nonsuch  .section  ;  Sir  Watkin,  very  fine  blooms 
on  slems  about  18  inches  high.  Barri  conspi- 
cuus  was  only  just  showing  its  colour  in  the  bud, 
and  the  quantities  of  its  drooping  yellow  buds 
prove  it  a  valuable  kind  for  this  purpose. 
Leedsi  Mrs.  Langtry  was  even  much  later,  but 
with  a  plentiful  show  of  buds  in  sight.  .John- 
stoni  Queen  of  Spain  was  somewhat  less  vigorous 
and  free,  though  it  had  many  of  its  beautiful 
flowers  open,  and  these  were  very  charming. 
Princeps,  Golden  Spur,  Obvallaris  and  Countess 
of  Annesley  I  have  already  referred  to  as 
among  the  most  effective  of  the  whole,  while 
among  the  giant  trumpets  were  Emperor, 
not  in  bloom,  but  full  of  promise  ;  Empress, 
Grandee,  very  late ;  Horsfieldi  and  W.  P. 
Milner.  These  with  Nelsoni  major  were  among 
the  latest  of  all.  The  only  kind  that  was  more 
or  less  a  failure  in  the  grass  was  Portia,  a 
bicolor  which  certainly  did  not  appear  at  all 
happy,  while  the  rest  were  as  vigorous  and  free 
as  if  planted  in  September  and  given  border 
treatment.  In  another  spot,  also  on  the  grass, 
was  a  large  group  of  N.  odorus  rugulosus,  a 
variety  eminently  suited  to  this  style  of  garden- 
ing. In  many  instances  there  were  three  and 
four  flower-stems  appearing  from  a  single  bulb, 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  of  this  alone  fully 
300  bulbs  must  have  been  planted,  and  of  a 
beautifully  fragrant  kind  into  the  bargain,  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
In  order  that  a  good  idea  might  be  gathered  from 
thus  grouping  these  Dafiodila  on  the  grass, 
quite  150  or  200  bulbs  of  each  variety  had  been 
planted,  the  growth  being  remarkable  for  its 
uniformity.  I  was  informed  that  the  whole 
of  the  bulbs  would  remain  for  another  year 
in  order  that  visitors  to  the  society's  gardens 
may  have  abundant  opportunity  afl:brded  them 
of  -studying  the  comparative  value  of  these 
flowers  for  this  particular  purpose.  E.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

As  the  time  for  getting  out  the  summer  bedding 
plants  ii  now  close  at  hand,  a  final  inspection  of 
the  bed^  will  be  found  advisable  to  make  sure 
that  the  arrangements  proposed  are  likely  to  lead 
tositisfactory  results,  that  the  blending  of  colours 
will  be  pleasing  and  the  whole  effective.  Touching 
either  the  blending  or  the  contrast  of  colours,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule  that  the  great  aim 
should  be  to  avoid  glaring  combinations,  whether 
it  ba  in  separate  blocks  or  in  mixtures,  and  to 
contrast  with  the  more  delicate  tints,  or  if  any 
one  variety  isveiy  bright,  to  tone  it  down  with 
Bimething  not  so  deci<led.  Illustrations  of  the 
Uttar  may  be  cited  in  the  asfociation  of  Iresine 
Lindeni  with  Mrs.  Glibran  Tropiiolum,  or  Coleus 
Verschatt'elti  with  Mrs.  Pollock  Pelargonium.  Of 
cjurse  there  are  decided  contr.iats  that  are  always 
acceptable,  as,  for  instance,  a  glowing  pink  or 
scarlet  flower  with  some  silvery  foliage,  and  few 
brighter  beds  will  be  found  than  a  mixture  of 
Constance  or  Raspail  Pelargonium  with  Ceutaurca 
ragusina.  The  character  of  the  garden  has  much 
to  do  with  the  stylo  of  planting,  whether,  for  in- 
stance, the  beds  are  on  turf  or  surrounded  with 


the  very  objectionable  Box  edgings  and  tiny 
gravel  paths,  whether  the  said  beds  are  large  or 
pmall,  are  standing  out  alone  or  have  a  back- 
ground of  taller  thmge,  and  other  differences,  all 
of  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  planting  arrangements  are  made.  The 
severely  geometrical  garden  is  always  the  most 
difficult  to  plant  satisfactorily,  especially  if  the 
beds  are  small  and  close  together,  and  I  remember 
in  the  old  days  when  every  bed  was  bound  to 
have  its  edging,  that  the  question  of  providing 
the  same  and  the  arrangement  thereof  was  always 
the  subject  of  much  debate.  For  a  geometrical 
flower  garden  crowded  with  small  beds  one  would 
not  be  far  wrong  to  carpet  throughout  with  dwarf 
plants,  say  Tufted  Pansies,  dwarf  Agenatum,  and 
Mesembryanthemum,  tilling  each  bed  with  the 
one  colour  and  afterwards  planting  more  spar- 
ingly, in  contrast  to  the  carpet,  such  things  as 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Pentstemons,  and  herbaceous 
Lobelias.  These  are  all  capital  dot  plants,  the 
first  and  last  for  large,  the  others  for  smaller 
beds,  whilst  for  the  smallest  the  combination  may 
be  of  a  yet  dwarfer  nature,  such  as  would  be 
afforded  by  Dactylis  glcmerata  or  the  dwarf 
variegated  Funkia,  with  a  good  purple  Tufted 
Pansy.  Writing  of  Tufted  I^ansies  reminds  me 
to  ask  if  the  Violetta  section  is  later  in  flowering 
than  the  ordinary  forms.  My  plants  of  the 
former  are  not  as  yet  showing  flower,  and 
yet  every  variety  of  the  stronger  growers  is 
in  bloom.  The  Violetta  plants  certainly  are 
in  their  second  year,  but  allowing  plants  to  re- 
main in  their  quarters  for  two  seasons  does  not, 
with  other  sorts,  mean  that  the  flowering  is  con- 
siderably deferred.  When  one  turns  from  the 
geometrical  garden  to  solitary  beds  on  the 
turf  there  is  a  far  greater  scope  for  good  and 
effective  planting,  and  they  can  be  filled  with 
large  or  small  things  as  the  case  requires.  It 
always  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  past  for 
lengthy  advice  on  the  planting  of  such  beds.  Most 
gardeners  have  occasional  opportunities  for  an 
inspection  of  the  public  parks,  and  here  we  have 
summer  bedding  in  perfection.  True,  the  majority 
of  us  have  no  chance  of  carrying  it  out  on  so  large 
a  scale  or  in  such  an  elaborate  manner,  but  many 
of  the  arrangements  can  be  followed  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  I  do  not  mean  that  even  in  this 
summer  bedding  the  private  gardener  should  be 
a  mere  copyist,  but  that  the  best  results  are 
obtainable  from  a  combination  of  his  own  taste  and 
a  study  of  the  best  public  gardens,  together  with 
the  ability  to  utilise  the  latter  to  meet  his  own 
requirements.  It  may  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  general  effect  that  a  preponderance  of 
colour  or  foliage  should  entirely  depend  on  the 
natural  surroundings.  If  a  flower  garden,  for 
instance,  is  backed  on  all  sides  by  the  greenery  of 
pleasure-grounds,  bright  colours  may  predomiiiato 
in  the  beds,  but  if  largely  by  masonry,  a  due  pro- 
portion of  foliage  is  very  acceptable.  How  best 
to  hide  objectionable  bricks  and  mortar  is,  by  the 
way,  sometimes  a  primary  consideration,  and  if 
not  clothed  with  summer  climbers,  such  surround- 
ings must  at  any  rate  be  partially  hidden.  Plants 
like  Cannas,  the  giant  Tobacco,  or  annual  growths 
of  Ailanthus  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose, 
the  two  former  on  account  of  their  rather  heavy 
appearance  to  be  used  largely  or  sparingly  as  the 
site  may  require.  The  Ailanthus,  given  sufficient 
space,  is  hardly  ever  out  of  place. 

Seedlincs. — This  is  not  ideal  weather  for  prick- 
ing seedlings  into  the  open  border  even  though 
they  may  be  hardy  or  very  nearly  so.  They  like 
a  fairly  moist  time  with  not  too  much  sun  ;  where- 
as we  have  for  some  time  had  more  than  the 
average  of  sun  with  rather  high,  drying  winds. 
If  the  plants  have  to  go  right  away  from  the  seed 
bo.xes  to  the  open  ground,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
unduly  defer  the  transplanting.  They  should  get 
a  thorough  soaking  before  they  are  taken  out  and 
a  little  mulch  after  planting,  even  leaf  soil  if 
nothing  else  is  available,  anything,  in  fact,  to  keep 
the  moisture  in  the  ground  and  help  to  give  the 
plants  a  start.  Slugs  that  are  deadly  enemies  to 
succulent  young  plants  do  not  travel  very  readily 
over  rough  leaf  soil.     The  above  remarks  apply  to 


Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Carcaticns,  Shirley 
and  Iceland  Poppies,  Gaillardias,  and  other  like 
plants  that  are  sown  about  the  end  of  February. 
Of  course,  if  they  can  be  pricked  out  of  the  seed 
boxes  into  other  boxes  or  frames  for  a  time  this  is 
decidedly  preferable,  but  time  and  lack  of  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  flower  gardener  do  not 
always  permit  this.  One  has  been  inclined  to 
hold  his  hand  in  the  way  of  seed  sowing  (juite  as 
much  as  in  pricking  out  seedlings,  especially  if 
the  site  chosen  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  In 
the  case  of  all  members  of  the  Polyanthus  family 
it  will  be  found  advisable  to  water  the  drills  and 
to  shade  slightly  ;  this  ensures  a  uniform  germi- 
nation of  the  seed,  instead  of  getting  the  plants  up 
at  wide  intervals  and  necessitating  the  trouble  of 
a  second  and  third  transplanting.  A  cool  border 
or  portion  of  the  same  should  be  reserved  for  any- 
thing likely  to  come  from  the  spring  flower  gar- 
den. Beds  of  seedling  Polyanthuses  may  be  ex- 
amined and  the  best  varieties  marked  with  the 
view  of  keeping  them  for  another  season,  and  if  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  stock  of  the 
same,  they  can  be  split  up  and  replanted  when 
time  permits.  The  season  of  1896  has  been  re- 
markable for  a  wonderful  wealth  of  flower  in  the 
spring  garden.  Hardy  plants  were  fairly  early 
and  at  their  best,  and  the  mild  winter  was  re- 
sponsible for  Wallflowers,  Silene,  &c.,  coming 
through  with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  plant. 

Claremont.  E.  BrERELL. 

Pink  The  Comet. — Does  any  reader  know  tlii:* 
variety  'f  The  petals  are  long  and  white,  wi'h  a  dark 
stripe  in  each.     1  hope  it  has  not  died  out.— H.  W. 

Fiitillaria  "Whittalli.— This  is  a  new  species 
of  a  distinct  character,  the  flowers  being  beauti- 
fully tessellated  both  inside  and  outside  with 
brown  on  a  ground  of  pea  green.  Another  in- 
teresting species  not  generally  known  is  F.  lan- 
ceolata,  flowers  green,  brown,  and  yellow.  F. 
ruthenica  and  F.  tenella  are  both  graceful  forms 
with  slender  stems,  that  are  furnished  abundantly 
with  a  succession  of  their  curious  blossoms  of 
brown  and  pale  green  on  stems  about  2  feet  high. 
The  flowers  in  these  two  species,  which  appear 
very  much  alike  in  their  general  characters,  sre 
produced  from  the  axils  on  the  stems  and  not 
clustered,  as  is  usual,  at  the  top.  One  of  the 
finest  and  most  distinct  is  F.  latifolia  Von  Staten, 
the  flowers  very  large  and  of  an  orange-bufl' shade 
and  beautifully  te;ssllated.  We  ha\e  only  seen 
this  handsome  form  in  Mr.  Barr's  collection,  but 
so  beautiful  a  plant  will,  we  trust,  quickly  become 
common. 

The  finest  trumpet  Daffodil.— The  questicn 
is  often  asked,  especially  by  amateurs,  which  is 
the  finest  Daftbdil?  Asa  lover  of  the  Narcissus 
and  a  grower  of  the  best  kinds,  I  have  throughout 
this  spring  tried  to  answer  the  question  both  by 
personal  inspection  and  by  inquiry  from  experts. 
Of  the  newest  varieties  there  are  some  three  cr 
four  claimants  for  the  title  of  supremacy,  and  it  ij 
no  easy  task  to  decide  in  favour  of  any  one  flower, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  one  may  excel  in  some  one 
qualification,  another  in  another.  Thus,  Glory  of 
Leyden  is  very  striking  in  its  upright  growth  and 
bold  pose ;  it  is,  however,  of  streaky,  impure 
colour  in  the  perianth.  Monarch,  Messrs.  Barr's 
fine  new  self  yellow,  has  a  splendid  perianth,  but 
the  crown  is  somewhat  niirrow  and  inadequate. 
Weardale  I^rfection  is  a  grand  plant  and  flower, 
but  the  flower  always  has  just  a  suspicion  of  un- 
gainliness,  the  perianth  coming  forward  too  much 
over  the  crown,  and  the  crown  being  over-Iorg 
for  its  breadth.  In  my  opinion  all  these  are 
distinctly  second  in  merit  to  Mr.  Engleheart's 
magnificent  seedling  Ellen  Willmott,  which  pos- 
sesses every  point  the  others  both  have  and  lack. 
Its  broad  perianth  of  pure  ivory  white  is  faultless 
in  form  and  set,  standing  firm  and  flat.  Its  rich 
golden  crown  is  of  noble  width  and  opens  to  a 
wonderful  size  at  the  mouth.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  both  this  flower  and  Weardale 
both  growing  and  as  cut  and  shown  at  the  same 
exhibitions,  and  am  in  accord  with  the  best  critics 
in  .assigning  to  Ellen  Willmott  the  pre-eminence. 
— R.  M.  C. 
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DOUBLE  ROCKETS. 
Double  Eockets  are  among  those  flowers  to 
■which  the  term  "  old-fashioned  "  is  applied— a 
word  which  to  the  multitude  conveys  the  idea 
of  something  superseded,  on  account  of  lack  of 
merit,  by  new-comers  of  more  brilliant  attrac- 
tions. To  the  select  few,  however,  old- 
fashioned  things  have  the  charm  of  association, 
independent  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  connected, 
as  they  are,  with  the  less  ostentatious  beauties 
of  the  past  and  fraught  with  the  fragrant 
memories  of  old  times.  The  Racket,  however, 
although  neglected,  is  quite  able  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  and  with  its  white  spires  of 
bloom  and  the  perfume  that  on  still,  dewy 
evenings  of  early  summer  fills  the  soft  air  with 
exquisite  fragrance,  it  possesses  charms  which 


that  double  Rockets  are  seen  at  their  best.  One 
such  garden  is  now  in  my  mind's  eye.  It  is  but 
a  small  plot  of  ground,  yet  it  is  tilled  with  sweet 
old  flowers.  There  the  Rockets  grow  in  masses  ; 
from  the  glaucous  cuahioas  of  the  white  Pinks 
arises  the  delicate  essence  from  the  countless 
fringed  blooms  ;  Madonna  Lilies  lift  their  snowy 
spires  ;  the  Moss  Rose  and  Sweet  Brier  exhale 
from  flower  and  leaf  their  mingled  fragrances  ; 
the  Jasmine  above  the  porch  distils  its  sweet- 
ness from  a  thousand  white  stars,  and  the  pass- 
ing breeze  is  odorous  with  the  scent  of  the  blos- 
soms that  crown  the  tall  Lilac  bush  with  a  veil 
of  rosy  lavender. 

The  double  white  Rocket  (Hesperis  matron- 
alis  alba  plena),  though  strictly  speaking  a 
perennial,  does  best  if  divided  every  autumn 
and  given  fresh  soil.     Tra.itsd  in  this  manner. 


A  border  of  Backets.    From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  8.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Torquay, 


are  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  gaudy, 
scentless  Pelargonium,  by  which  it  and  other 
old  plants  have  been  ousted. 

Of  yore,  despite  bars  and  bolts,  the  hidden 
daughters  of  Araby  revealed  to  their  chosen  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts,  and  oftentimes  in  like 
manner  the  unseen  occupants  of  sequestered 
gardens  waft,  by  the  aid  of  their  accomplice  the 
wandering  zephyr,  sweet  messages  to  the  passer- 
by, and  to  one  who  loves  flowers  and  can 
rightly  interpret  their  language,  Rockets, 
Clove  Carnations  and  clustering  Rose  silently, 
by  their  ambrosial  breath,  disclose  their  pre- 
sence within  the  secluded  walls  of  their  sanc- 
tuary as  surely  as  if  their  loveliness  were  visible 
to  the  eye. 

Although  grown  to  some  extent  in  herbaceous 
borders,  it  is  rarely,  save  in  cottage  gardens, 


strong  flowering  plants  are  secured  and  the 
stock  is  also  rapidly  increased.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  replant  each  year  in  a  diflerent  spot,  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  the  soil  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  fresh  compost  being  quite  suflicient 
to  encourage  strong  and  healthy  growth.  The 
flowering  season  is  a  prolonged  one  if  the  pre- 
caution of  removing  the  central  spike  as  soon 
as  faded  be  taken,  the  plants  thus  relieved  pro- 
ducing a  good  show  of  bloom  from  the  secondary 
shoots. 

There  is,  besides  the  white  form,  a  purple 
variety  of  the  double  Rocket,  which  is,  however, 
far  leas  ornamental.  Such  fragrant  flowers 
as  these  should  be  in  every  garden,  for  per- 
fume is  almost  as  valuable  an  accessory  to  a 
blossom  as  are  beauty  of  form  and  colour. 

S.  W.  F. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Diantaus  Freyni.— This  is  the  first  of  its 
genus  to  flower,  so  far  as  I  know  from  an  ex- 
perience of  sixty  or  seventy  species  and  well- 
marked  varieties.  At  present  its  small  rosy 
flowers  on  stalks  of  an  inch  in  length  suggest 
themselves  as  belonging  to  other  than  a  Pink. 
The  whole  plant  is  less  than  2  inches  high,  and 
the  flowers  but  half  that  stature.  It  is  hard  to 
describe  such  a  pretty  little  species,  but  the  effect 
of  a  few  plants  in  a  stone  fissure  compacted  with 
loam  is  charming  to  a  degree. 

Scrophularia  Bommulleri.— We  do  not 
have  much  in  this  genus  to  interest  the  florist  or 
beautify  our  gardens,  but  here  is  a  sterling 
novelty.  The  plants  now  in  full  flower,  a  state 
in  which  mine  have  been  for  three  weeks  past, 
have  a  pyramidal  habit  and  stature  of  4  inches  to 
9  inches.  The  central  stems  are  stout  and  rigid, 
almost  dumpy ;  the  lower  heart-shaped 
leaves  which  have  long  stalks  are  toothed, 
pubescent,  almost  bristly,  and  every  axil 
furnishes  a  raceme  of  flowers  with  smaller 
foliage  intermingled.  The  almost  balloon- 
shaped  little  flowers  are  very  numerous, 
and  their  numbers  combined  with  their 
remarkably  rich  colours  constitute  the  chief 
charm  of  the  plant.  The  one- sided. globular 
tubes  are  of  a  terracotta  colour,  with  a 
creamy  rim,  and  where  the  limb  of  the  corolla 
is  rolled  back  the  terra-cotta  assumes  a  ver- 
milion hue.  The  anthers  are  large  and  bright 
yellow  and  exserted  fully  half  an  inch,  at 
once  adding  lightness  and  colour  effect  to  the 
flowers.  My  plants  are  carrying  flowers  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  leaf  joints,  hence 
the  pronounced  effect.  Though  both  plants 
and  flowers  are  small,  what  little  frost  we 
had  last  winter  they  stood  without  injury. 
As  I  value  the  plant  as  suitable  for  the  rock 
garden,  I  shall  watch  how  it  stands  for 
perennial  duration. 

Arabis  bryoides.  —  This  is  a  lovely 
alpine  species  for  associating  with  the  yellow 
Drabas  and  Androsaces.  Its  hoary  tufts  of 
rosettes  send  up  flower-stems  each  2  inches 
high,  topped  with  little  bunches  of  flowers  of 
the  purest  white,  and  large  for  the  size  of 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  Bits  of  chalk  are 
a  cultural  help,  and,  still  more,  a  bit  of  glass 
to  keep  off  the  winter  wet. 

Saxifraga  Rudolphiana. — It  is  when 
you  see  this  in  flower  that  you  find  it  differs 
t  rom  S.  retuf  a,  which  at  other  times  it  closely 
resembles  Its  leaves  lie  flat  on  the  surface, 
and  the  flower-buds  when  first  f-een  suggest 
a  polished  ruby  dropped  on  the  moss-like 
plant.  Usually  what  seems  to  be  one  bulky 
l)ud  develops  three  or  four  ruby  -  purple 
Mowers.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  but  ea.«y  cul- 
ture. 

Cytisus  Ardoini  is  an  ideal  little  Broom 
for  the  rock  garden,  8  inches  to  12  inches 
high,  a  mass  of  bright  yellow  flowers  in  April 
and  May,  always  neat  in  habit  and  of  free 
growth. 

Andromeda  fastigiata. — Much  difficulty 
is  spoken  of  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  this 
rare  species.  I  admit  it  is  more  special  in  its  re- 
quirements than  the  allied  tetragona,  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  ordinary  skill  will  lead 
to  success  in  any  but  smoke-laden  districts.  Here 
it  prospers  and  flowers  abundantly  ;  indeed,  its 
natural  habit  is  to  flower  far  more  freely  than 
tetragona.  My  special  treatment — if  I  may  term 
it  such — is  firm  planting  in  peat  and  loam  in  a 
moist  position,  aspect  full  sunshine,  but  do  not 
forget  to  shelter  it  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  keep  its 
head  dry  in  winter. 

Arenaria  norvegica. — There  is  much  of 
sameness  in  the  Spergula  section  of  the  Sandworts, 
but  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  loveliness  of 
a  patch  of  this  kind  lately  that  I  marked  it 
for  a  note.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  out  of  many 
plants  I  have  only  two  or  three  healthy.  Any- 
how, when  well  grown  it  is  quite  a  plant  to  covet 
for  culture  among  stones. 
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Brananculus  glacialis,  B.  bilobus,  B.  ane- 
monoidea,  R.  crenatu8,  nnd  K.  Scguieri. — These 
have  done  well  here  this  spring,  and  excepting 
bilobus,  not  quite  duo  yet,  have  flowered  well. 
For  beauty  and  purity  what  can  one  imagine 
better  than  these  ?  How  I  wished  day  by  day  for 
the  past  month  all  my  flower  friends  could  see 
them.  The  above  names  represent  a  group  which 
for  early  flowering  in  the  rock  garden  in  damp 
parts  it  would  be  hard  to  beat,  and  once  put  under 
proper  conditions  they  grow  and  prosper  with  less 
care  subsecjuently  than  many  alpiiies. 

Myosotis  lithospermioides. — Whatever  the 
authority  for  this  name  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Forget-me-not  plane  that  bears 
and  has  borne  it  with  me  for  several  years  is  a 
remarkably  fine  one  as  regards  the  size  of  the 
flower  and  cymes.  One  hears  of  a  remarkable 
new  sort  called  M.  Princess  Maud,  and  my  friend 
Mr.  Hanson  has  sent  me  a  few  plants  which  I 
hope  to  see  flower  soon.  I  mention  this  new  kind 
here  because  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
variety  under  notice  the  leaves  have  a  great  simi- 
larity. J.  WouD. 

WoodviUe,  Kirkstal/. 


TULIP  DISEASE. 
To  THE  Editor  ok  The  Garden. 

Sir, — I  annually  grow  some  30Ui)  Tulips,  about 
one-third  of  which  are  the  old  florists'  Tulips  of 
our  forefathers,  and  they  have  usually  been  a 
great  success.  This  year,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  disease  among  them  which  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  Potato  disease.  White  spots 
appear  on  the  leaves,  which  curl  up,  and  the  plant 
gradually  dwindles  away.  The  Italian  Tulips 
seem  to  be  worse  aflfected  than  the  earlj-  varieties. 
I  enclose  for  your  inspection  some  leaves  picked 
from  a  bed  of  ISO  of  the  variety  Gold  Cup.  I 
cannot  account  for  this  partial  failure,  as  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  in  their  favour.  The  brilliant 
sunshine  of  last  summer  thoroughly  ripened  the 
bulbs  and  they  were  planted  in  the  autumn  under 
very  favourable  conditions,  the  ground  being 
fairly  dry  at  the  time.  The  planting  was  most 
carefully  done,  each  bulb  being  surrounded  with 
sharp  road  sand,  and  the  beds  raised  ijuite  6 
inches  above  the  path,  so  that  the  bulbs  might 
lie  dry  and  warm  in  the  winter.  I  ought  to 
mention,  perhaps,  that  Tulips  have  been  grown 
on  most  of  the  beds  for  seven  or  eight  years  in 
succession,  but  those  on  fresh  ground  are  quite  as 
badly  affected,  and  even  our  wild  species  (Tulipa 
pylvestris),  which  I  never  disturb,  shows  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  The  unusually  mild  winter 
and  the  high  temperature  of  the  soil  induced 
early  growth,  and  they  were  well  above  the 
ground  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  were 
looking  remarkably  well  until  about  the  middle 
of  March,  when  I  observed  the  white  spots  alluded 
to  above.  Can  the  abnormally  heavy  rainfall  of 
the  past  month— the  heaviest  for  thirty-four  years 
— have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  If  any 
reader  can  kindly  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  cause  or  suggest  any  remedy,  I  shall  be 
grateful.  .Iohn  Henshaw. 

RuthamsUd  Colta/]e,  Harpenden. 


A  stubborn  Narcissus. — A  few  bulbs  of 
Narcissus  biflorus  now  flowering  afl'ord  abundant 
evidence  of  the  obstinacy  of  some  members  of  this 
genus  and  their  absolute  refusal  to  grow  when 
placed  in  artificial  heat.  Among  a  batch  of  col- 
lected Daffodils  from  Ireland  some  years  ago 
came  a  few  of  the  above.  In  December  last  year 
the  bulbs  were  placed  in  the  greenhouse  in  boxes 
and  subjected  to  slight  warmth,  and  when  growth 
ensued  a  few  very  late  ones  were  noticed.  Indeed, 
these  were  only  1  inch  or  2  inches  high  when  the 
others  were  in  flower.  Now  after  beintr  in  the 
greenhouse  about  three  months  they  .ire  flowering 
m  the  boxes  in  the  open,  a  day  or  two  later  than 
the  same  species  that  has  been  in  the  open  ground 
tince  October  last.  Some  dozen  years  ago  I  had 
a  similar  experience  with  the  Lent  Lily  (N. 
pseudo-Narcissus),  the  bulbs  refusing  to  grow  at 


all  in  the  greenhouse,  and  after  they  were  put 
outside  for  some  time  they  remained  the  same, 
eventually  flowering  at  the  same  time  as  those 
planted  in  the  open.  This  shows  how  unsuitable 
certain  kinds  of  bulbs  are  for  forcing.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  some  Poet's  Narcissus, 
and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  indispensable  ornatus, 
which  is  often  retarded  by  being  placed  in  warmth 
too  early.  Indeed,  I  have  known  instances  of  tlie 
latter  variety  where  the  first  introduced  batch 
stood  still  refusing  to  grow  till  placed  back  into  a 
cold  house.  Meanwhile  what  was  intended  for  the 
second  batch  produced  their  flowers  first. — E.  .J. 

Narcissus  poeticus  planus. — I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  behaviour  of  this  valuable  Narcissus 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Here  in  a  light, 
warm,  well-drained  soil  it  grows  fairly  strong  and 
produces  great  quantities  of  flower-stems  and 
buds,  but  not  one  in  twenty  ever  opens.  They 
go  blind  just  as  they  should  commence  to  expand, 
to  my  great  annoyance.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  needs  a  moister  soil,  although  all  other 
varieties  of  Narcissi  grow  and  flower  freely 
enough  in  this  garden.  Perhaps  the  climate  is  at 
fault.  I  have  not  yet  tried  it  behind  a  north 
wall,  but  think  of  doing  so.  A  few  hints  as  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Gardenia-flowered  variety 
in  the  open  air  from  those  who  succeed  with  it  will 
be  esteemed. — J.  C,  Kewark. 


TUFTED  PANSIES. 
The  prospects  of  the  Tufted  Pansy,  particularly 
in  the  south,  appeared  at  one  time  to  be  somewhat 
gloomy,  and  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  the  establishment  of  a  society, 
national  in  its  character,  to  bring  into  prominence 
many  of  the  beautiful  varieties  which  might  other- 
wise be  lost.  A  number  of  persons  interested  in 
the  flower  met  together  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  ultimately  determined  to  form  a  society,  to 
be  henceforth  known  as  the  National  Viola  Society. 
Under  this  broad  title  itwas  considered  thatTufted 
Pansies  (Violas),  show  or  fancy  Pansies,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  forms  of  the  genus  Viola  could  be  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  their  operations.  The 
first  exhibition  is  to  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  on  Saturday,  June  20,  when 
the  display  the  different  classes  should  make  will 
be  of  an  interesting  and  representative  character. 
The  fancy  Pansy  and  the  show  Pansy  are  each 
provided  for,  the  former  type  being  more  liberally 
treated  than  the  latter,  probably  because  of  its 
more  pleasing  variety  of  colour,  and  also  because 
it  is  more  largely  grown.  The  Tufted  Pansy 
being  the  most  popular  liower  has  been  generously 
dealt  with,  and,  because  of  this  fact,  the  exhibi- 
tion should  make  a  most  charming  display,  and  be 
of  especial  interest  to  growers  in  the  south  where 
the  plant  succeeds  so  well.  Classes  are  provided 
in  which  blossoms  of  the  large-flowered  type  will 
be  seen  to  advantage,  while  in  others  the  refined 
blossoms  of  the  rayless  sorts  and  the  rayless 
miniature  type  are  asked  for.  One  very  interest- 
ing feature  is  a  series  of  three  classes,  in  which 
three  sprays  (distinct),  of  six  blooms  each,  of 
yellow,  white  and  any  other  colours  respectively 
are  to  be  exhibited.  This  should  enable  one  very 
e.asily  to  determine  the  best  three  yellow  or  white 
sorts  as  well  as  those  of  other  colours.  Thirteen 
classes  are  open  and  eleven  are  confined  to 
amateurs,  so  that  the  claims  of  each  are  equally 
considered.  The  floral  committee  will  meet 
periodically  during  the  season  to  award  certificates 
of  merit  to  seedling  fancy  and  show  Pansies,  and 
also  to  the  Tufted  Pansy,  each  of  which  must  be 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  All  seedlings  must  be 
named  before  they  are  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  also  specially  stipulated  that  of  all 
new  sorts  staged  as  bedding  varieties  a  growing 
plant  must  accompany  the  exhibit.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  as  it  is  essential  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  tliose  which  are  grown 
for  exhibition  pure  and  simple  and  those  which 
are  of  a  tufted  habit  and  useful  for  ordinary  gar- 
den purposes.  The  sanction  of  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  has  been  given  for 
a    trial    of    Tufted    Pansies    in     their    gardens,  ' 


and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
planting  out  of  about  .31100  plants.  Most  of  the 
leading  specialists  have  kindly  sent  plants  for 
trial,  in  most  instances  confining  themselves  to 
the  newer  introductions.  Two  or  three  large 
beds  also  contain  a  great  number  of  sorts  which 
have  been  in  general  cultivation  for  some  years, 
and  this  will  give  visitors  a  splendid  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  old  and  new  varieties.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  trial  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
seems  to  be  well  sheltered.  A  conference  has 
been  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  museum  of  the 
same  gardens  on  Saturday,  August  8  next,  on 
which  occasion  it  is  proposed  that  papers  shall  be 
read.  Prior  to  the  date  of  the  conference,  a  re- 
presentative expert  committee  of  northern  and 
southern  growers  will  be  appointed  to  inspect 
and  report  upon  the  trial  plants  and  also  to  judge 
new  sorts  staged  on  the  occasion.  The  prospects 
of  the  further  development  of  the  Tufted  Pansy 
are  bright  indeed,  and  we  may  confidently  look 
forward  to  some  very  interesting  displays  of  the 
different  forms  on  each  of  the  occasions  referred 
to  as  well  as  on  the  dates  on  which  the  floral  com- 
mittee meet.  Every  reader  interested  in  hardy 
flowers  will  surely  look  forward  to  the  issue  of  a  re- 
port of  the  trial,  as  this  should  to  a  large  extent 
determine  what  are  the  sorts  best  suited  for  his 
requirements,  and  also  other  important  features  in 
their  culture. 

The  question  of  "  fixity  of  colour"  discussed  in 
these  columns  recentlj*  cannot  fail  to  come  into 
prominence,  and  may  lead  to  varieties  of  uncer- 
tain colour  being  discarded.  The  tufted  habit 
will  be  beautifully  exemplified  in  many  of  the 
charming  varieties  raised  by  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Chirn- 
side,  N.B.,  and  the  progeny  of  those  delightful 
acquisitions.  A  valuable  quality  in  this  type  of 
the  plant  is  their  wonderful  freedom  of  flowering 
and  persistent  blossoming,  extending  from  the 
early  part  of  April  until  the  late  autumn— surely  an 
acquisition. 

It  would  be  well  if,  during  the  conference,  the 
committee  were  to  classify  the  different  varieties 
and  issue  the  list  in  the  report  of  the  conference, 
or  independently  of  it.  That  some  such  step  will 
become  necessary  has  with  many  growers  already 
been  acknowledged.  At  the  present  date  it  would 
be  a  fairly  easy  task,  and  the  classification  of  the 
varieties  already  in  commerce  could  be  settled  in 
a  short  time.  The  need  for  immediate  action  is 
apparent  after  scanning  the  lists  of  the  different 
Tufted  Pansy  specialists  issued  this  season.  The 
number  of  new  sorts  sent  out  by  one  firm  alone 
numbers  no  less  than  twenty,  divided  up  into 
large-flowered,  rayless,  and  miniature  types. 
Now,  as  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  other  firms 
sending  out  lists  of  new  sorts  more  or  less  as  long 
as  the  one  stated  above,  the  value  of  an  official 
classification  should  be  great.  Several  societies 
known  to  me  have  within  the  last  year  or  two 
provided  classes  in  their  schedules  in  which  this 
beautiful  hardy  flower  may  be  exhibited,  and  the 
great  interest  evinced  by  the  general  public 
proves  at  once  the  hold  this  simple  flower  has 
upon  them. 

The  National  Viola  Society  has  for  its  honorary 
secretary  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  of  South  Wood- 
ford, Essex.  D.  B.  Crane. 


The  gold-laced  Polyanthus.— I  think  this 
type  must  have  been  derived  from  some  form  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Oxlip,  but  many  years  ago, 
as  some  of  the  old-named  varieties  date  back  for 
a  considerable  time.  Jly  reason  for  this  state- 
ment as  to  its  derivation  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  seed,  however  carefully  saved  from  the  gold- 
laced  section,  will  produce  various  Polyanthus 
forms.  Two  years  ago  I  isolated  some  plants  of  a 
gold-loced  Polyanthus  named  Lancashire  Hero 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  seed  upon 
which  I  thought  I  could  depend.  Itwas  carefully 
sown,  and  the  seedlings — nearly  100  in  number 
— when  they  flowered  were  all  of  one  type— a  poor 
reddish  brown  Polyanthus,  and  only  two  of  them 
exhibited  the  gold-laced  character.  This  fact 
seems  to  support  the  theory  I  have  just  advanced 
— that   the  gold-laced   Polyanthus   has  been  de- 
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rived  from  an  inferior  type.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  some  seed  from  selected  seedling  plants,  and 
found  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  come  true 
to  character.  Occasionally,  also,  I  can  find  gold- 
laced  among  seedling  Polyanthuses  and  Prim- 
roses both,  but  whether  they  appear  as  sports 
or  as  the  production  of  seeds  which  had  got 
among  the  seeds  of  the  other  types,  I  cannot  say. 
There  is  an  exquisite  retintment  about  the 
approximately  perfect  flowers  of  a  gol  l-laced 
Polyanthus  which  cannot  be  fouua  in  a  .j  section, 
the  pip  stout,  well  formed,  the  cenuo  pure,  the 
ground  uniform  in  colour,  the  lacing  perfect  and 
cutting  down  to  the  centre  through  the  middle  of 
each  segment  of  the  corolla.  Every  effort  ought 
to  be  made  to  preserve  the  section. — K.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CARNATIONS  MARY  GODFREY  AND 

REGINALD  GODFREY. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  four 

plants  of  each  of  these  varieties,  those  in  the  front 

being  of  the  former  and  the  others  the  salmon- 


winter.  These  identical  plants  did  bloom 
throughout  the  winter,  but,  of  course,  not  so 
well  as  those  which  were  grown  specially  for 
the  purpose.  In  one  instance  I  merely  men- 
tioned the  result  of  planting  out,  and  in  the 
other  gave  the  best  instructions  as  to  winter 
blooming.  From  the  description  "  E.  J."  gives 
of  Miss  Mary  Godfrey  I  can  only  conclude 
that  he  has  not  the  true  variety.  1  have  seen 
many  blooms  of  this  variety,  but  not  one  was 
streaked  with  pink.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Exmouth. 

EPIPHYLLUMS. 

Among  autumn  and  early  winter-blooming  stove 
and  intermediate  house  plants,  few  excel  this 
beautiful  genus  when  grown  into  nice  sized 
bushes  and  pyramids  from  3  feet  to  0  feet  high 
and  as  much  in  diameter.  It  is  only  when  these 
sizes  are  reached  and  the  plants  are  laden  with 
their  richly-coloured  flowers,  that  the  full 
beauty  of  the  Epiphyllum  becomes  so  striking. 
The  production  of  good  specimens  is  a  simple 
matter.     A  few  plants  of  Pereskia  aculeata  wiU 


sible  into  the  tongues  on  the  stock,  and  are 
held  in  position  by  spines  taken  from  the  stem 
of  the  Pereskia.  Failing  a  sufticient  supply  of 
these  spines,  a  few  taken  from  a  thorn  bush 
will  answer  equally  well.  One  spine  gently 
pressed  through  each  side  of  the  tongue  and 
one  through  the  top  will  hold  the  scions  se- 
curely. The  strongest  scions  should  be  placed 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  stock,  and  the  weakest 
ones  at  the  top.  After  the  grafting  is  finished, 
a  stout  stake  must  be  carefully  placed  to  each 
plant,  tying  it  with  tar  cord  or  oiled  string. 
Place  the  newly-grafted  plants  in  a  shady  posi- 
tion in  a  stove  or  warm  house,  giving  them  a 
dewing  over  with  the  syringe  two  or  three 
times  a  day  until  a  union  is  efiected.  This 
usually  takes  place  in  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
when  they  should  be  moved  into  a  lighter  posi- 
tion and  encouraged  to  make  free  growth.  In 
two  or  three  years  the  plants  will,  with  carefui 
treatment,  make  handsome  specimens  and  will 
increase  in  size  and  beauty  for  many  years. 

When  the  plants  attain  the  required  size,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  regulate  them  annually  by 
thinning  the  growths  in  some  parts,  and  prun- 
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Carnations  Mary  Oodfreij  and  Reginald  Godfrey:    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  J,  Godfrey,  Etcmoiith. 


pink  Reginald  Godfrey.  The  plants  had  not 
been  specially  grown  for  exhibition,  but  were 
grown  from  cuttings  struck  in  the  spring. 
They  flowered  freely  throughout  the  following 
autumn  and  winter.  In  April  the  plants  were 
shortened  back,  later  on  potted  into  10-inch 
pots,  and  by  the  end  of  August  they  were  again 
a  mass  of  bloom,  as  the  photo  shows.  These 
plants  were  partially  tied  up  to  take  to  a  show. 
On  p.  227  "  E.  J."  asks  how  I  reconcile  the 
statements  I  have  made  in  respect  to  the  cul- 
ture of  certain  varieties.  In  the  paragraph 
(p.  329,  last  volume)  which  accompanied  a  box 
of  blooms  of  Reginald  Godfrey  I  merely  stated 
that  these  blooms  were  the  produce  of  plants 
struck  in  March  and  planted  out  in  May. 
These  same  plants  looked  as  if  they  would 
bloom  throughout  the  winter.  It  was  not  in- 
tended as  the  best  and  most  correct  mode  of 
culture    to    produce    blooms    throughout     the 


be  needed,  with  stems  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  high 
and  not  less  than  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  stouter  and  more  woody  the 
stocks  the  better,  as  they  give  a  thicker  rind 
with  age,  and  the  grafting  is  more  quickly  and 
securely  efiected.  The  stocks  should  be  well 
established  and  in  free  growth  when  grafted. 
The  operation  is  performed  by  cutting  tongues 
about  an  inch  long  downwards  into  the  stock,  at 
intervals  of  0  inches  to  8  inches,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  These  tongues  should  be 
cut  on  all  sides  of  the  stock,  and  deep  enough 
to  just  reach  into  the  woody  portion  of  the 
stock  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut.  In  selecting 
scions,  choose  those  with  two  or  three  points  of 
growth  that  spring  from  a  previous  single 
growth.  The  bottom  end  of  this  single  growth 
must  then  be  cut  wedge-shaped,  removing  a 
little  of  the  epidermis  on  both  sides.  These 
are  then  fitted  as  deeply  and  accurately  as  pos- 


ing back  in  others  to  keep  them  well  balanced. 
Pruning  must  be  done  a  month  or  so  after 
flowering,  when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  and 
moderately  dry  at  the  roots.  With  a  few  years' 
growth  the  tops  become  heavy,  and  an  iron 
stake  will  be  needed  to  make  them  quite  secure. 
This  should  have  three  stays  from  it,  and  these 
stays  should  be  made  to  clip  the  rim  of  the  pot 
or  tub  in  which  the  plants  are  grown. 

Culture. 

This  consists  in  giving  the  plants  a  stove  or 
intermediate  temperature  during  growth,  with 
a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  at  the  root  and  in 
the  atmosphere.  After  growth  is  completed, 
the  plants  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  and  drier  house,  with  fuU  exposure  to 
the  light,  giving  a  reduced  amount  of  water  to 
the  roots.  Under  this  treatment  they  will  form 
flower    buds    freely  ;    and   if    a  succession   of 
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flowers  is  required  a  few  of  the  earliest  can  be 
placed  in  a  warmer  house  about  the  middle  of 
September,  wlien  they  wUl  soon  push  into 
flower  and  form  fine  objects  for  conservatory  or 
room  decoration.  These  can  be  succeeded  by 
later  batches  of  plants,  and  a  kmi^  succession  of 
the  most  brilliant  flowers  can  be  maintained. 
During  the  time  the  plants  are  making  growth 
and  developing  their  blooms,  an  occasional  dose 
of  li(iuid  manure  will  be  of  much  assistance  in 
obtaining  healthy  growth  and  line  flowers. 
After  flowering  they  should  be  kept  drier  at 
the  root  and  a  long  rest  in  a  temperature  of  50° 
to  50"^  wiU  do  them  good. 

In  spring  the  plants  should  again  be  placed 
under  growing  conditions,  and  if  any  repotting 
be  needed  it  should  be  done  at  this  season. 
Great  care  is  needed  in  this  operation  after  the 
plants  attain  large  dimensions.  Three  or  four 
pieces  of  strong  string  should  be  attached  to  the 
top  of  each  plant  before  potting,  and  these 
should  be  made  secure  in  opposite  directions, 
to  prevent  too  much  swaying  during  the  opera- 
tion and  to  hold  it  in  a  perpendicular  position 
until  the  plant  is  secured  in  a  larger  pot.  A 
suitable  soil  for  these  plants  will  be  found  in 
good  fibrous  sandy  loam  one  half,  and  the  other 
half  should  be  pounded  red  bricks,  with  some 
charcoal  and  lime  rubble  added.  This  mixture 
will  keep  sweet  and  porous  for  many  years,  and 
will  not  retain  too  much  moisture  to  endanger 
the  health  of  the  plants  during  the  resting 
period.  Good  drainage  is  as  essential  to  success 
as  anything,  and  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  cannot  possibly  become  clogged  from  any 
cause.  Firm  i)otting  is  necessary,  and  a  good 
top-dressing  before  the  plants  flower  will  do 
good.  Epiphyllums  are  not  very  subject  to 
insect  pests,  but  mealy  bug  will  sometimes  get 
into  the  crevices  of  the  branches,  and  must  be 
dislodged  with  the  syringe,  taking  care  not  to 
break  ofl'  any  shoots  by  using  too  great  force. 
All  the  varieties  are  as  well  adapted  for  basket 
culture  as  they  are  for  cultivating  in  a  pyramid 
form.  J.  R.  T. 


THE  GUELDER  ROSE  AND  MOCK 

ORANGE  FORCED. 

Where  an  abundance  of  white  flowers  is  required 
both  for  cutting  and  for  conservatory  decoration 
during  the  early  spring  months,  both  the  above- 
mentioned  shrubs  are  hard  to  beat.  They  are 
both  amenable  to  forcing  when  not  subjected  to 
too  high  a  temperature,  and  they  also  produce 
their  flowers  in  great  abundance.  It  is  this  free- 
dom in  flowering  that  renders  them  so  valuable, 
as  great  quantities  of  bloom  may  be  cut  from 
good-sized  bushes  for  several  weeks.  A  large  bush 
of  the  Mock  Orange  has  been  a  fine  sight  in  one 
of  the  houses  here  for  the  past  month,  to  full  of 
flower  has  it  been,  while  I  have  some  bushes  of 
the  Guelder  Rose  that  have  borne  large  numbers 
of  their  beautiful  snow-white  cymes,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  another  week  or  ten 
days  to  come.  Where  quantities  of  white  flowers 
have  to  be  produced  for  church  decoration  at 
Easter,  1  know  of  no  plant  to  eijual  the  Guelder 
Rose,  and  when  placed  in  water  tne  flowers  last  a 
long  time  in  good  condition.  The  Mock  Orange 
does  not  last  so  long  in  a  cut  state,  and  many 
would  object  to  its  presence  in  a  room  on  account 
of  its  powerful  fragrance.  In  a  conservatory 
where  the  perfume  would  be  more  diffused  it 
could  hardly  be  objected  to  on  this  score,  and  one 
or  more  bushes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house, 
should  be  accommodated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Guelder  Rose  is  scentless,  and  can  therefore 
be  used  freely  for  room  decoration.  To  see  it  at 
its  best,  long  branches  should  be  cut  with  seven 
or  eisht  ejmes  attached,  arrangiufj  them  loosely 
by  themselves  in  tall  glasses.  They  are  then  very 
etfective  and  prove  far  more  satisfactory  than 
when  cut  and  used  singly. 


I  find  that  the  best  way  to  force  them  both  i? 
to  place  them  in  a  vinery  that  is  being  started. 
The  bed  of  leaves  which  is  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  house  for  giving  off  both  heat  and  moisture 
for  the  Vines  makes  a  capital  plunging  medium. 
This  induces  the  roots  to  start  into  growth 
in  advance  of  the  branches,  and  to  this  fact  I 
attribute  the  excellent  results  obtained.  When 
they  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  mild  bottom 
heat,  top-growth  is  always  in  advance  of  root- 
growth.  The  foliage  then  flags  and  cannot  en- 
dure strong  sunHght,  and  the  flowers  are  never  so 
fine  nor  so  enduring.  Another  advantage  is  in  lift- 
ing and  potting  the  bushes  some  twelve  months 
before  they  are  required  for  forcing.  By  doing  so 
they  become  well  established  during  the  following 
season  and  respond  more  quickly  when  intro- 
duced into  heat.  The  bushes  after  being  forced 
should  be  pruned  into  shape  and  planted  out 
again  after  being  hardened  off.  They  will  then 
be  ready  for  forcing  again  in  two  years'  time.  To 
keep  up  a  supply  three  lots  of  bushes  are  needed, 
so  that  one  lot  could  be  ready  for  lifting  and 
potting  every  winter.  The  plants  should  also  be 
attended  to  during  the  growing  season  and  not 
allowed  to  want  for  water.  A.  W. 


Platytheca  galioides. — Though  the  above  is 
now  regarded  as  the  correct  name,  the  plant  may, 
perhaps,  to  many  readers  be  better  known  by  the 
generic  title  of  Tetratheca  or  Tremandra,  the 
specific  name  in  both  cases  being  verticiUata.  It 
is  a  very  slender-growing  plant,  that  needs  to  be 
pinched  back  freely  during  its  earlier  stages  to 
ensure  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  The  shoots, 
which  have  rather  an  upright  tendency,  are 
clothed  with  very  narrow  leaves,  arranged  in 
whorls  of  about  eight  or  ten.  The  verticillate 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  forms  a  very  distinc- 
tive feature  of  this  Platytheca.  The  flowers  are 
drooping  and  suspended  by  extremely  slender 
stalks.  Their  colour  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  blue, 
a  most  pleasing  and  uncommon  tint.  These 
blossoms  are  produced  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
shoots,  and  as  the  stems  continue  to  grow,  they 
keep  flowering  often  for  months  together.  Good 
peat  and  sand  are  necesfary  for  the  culture  of  this 
Platytheca,  and  the  watering  must  also  be  care- 
fully done.— H.  P. 


LILIUM  HARRISI. 


Havinc  during  a  series  of  years  forced  this  variety 
of  trumpet  Lily  in  considerable  quantity,  I  quite 
agree  with  what  "  H.  P."  has  to  say  concerning  it 
at  page  315.  Indeed,  my  exper  ence,  after  having 
tried  various  experiments  to  make  bulbs  flower 
satisfactorily  a  second  time,  enables  me  to  be 
even  more  emphatic  than  "H.  P.,"  for  I  would 
strongly  advise  H.  Lewis  not  to  waste  further 
time  upon  the  bulbs,  but  to  at  once  throw 
them  away.  Any  bulbs  that  have  been  brought 
into  flower  at  Easter  or  thereabouts  must  of 
necessity  have  made  their  growth,  as,  indeed, 
these  Lilies  always  do  under  high  forcing  tem- 
peratures, a  fact  alone  that  practically  exhausts 
them  and  renders  them  useless,  from  a  market 
grower's  point  of  view  at  least.  If  H.  Lewis 
will  turn  out  a  few  of  the  bulbs  and  shake  away 
all  soil,  he  w'ill  find  that  he  has  comparatively 
little  of  the  former  bulb  left  behind,  and  under 
these  circumstances  any  future  flowering  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Bulbs,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
this  same  variety  and  from  the  same  locality  also 
that  are  brought  into  flower  later — say  in  May  and 
June — and  thereby  make  their  growth  under 
more  natural  conditions,  fare  somewhat  better. 
But  even  then  all  depends  upon  circumstances, 
and  primarily  whether  the  bulbs  originally  were 
a  •' first  size"  sample.  iSo  far  as  retaining  them 
in  their  pots  and  giving  them  any  attention  in 
the  way  of  cultivation,  I  say  unhesitatingly  they 
are  not  worthy  of  it,  for  the  end  of  it  all  is  disap- 
pointing in  the  extreme.  I  have  done  this  re- 
peatedly in  the"  hope  of  bringing  out  their  re- 
puted "perpetual  flowering  '  characteristics,  but 
always  failed,  because,  as  I  found  later,  I  had  only 
a  mere  scrap  of    a    foundation    to  work  upon. 


Others  of  my  neighbours  have  tried  likewise,  but 
the  results  are  much  the  same:  we  get  an  occasional 
solitary  flower  on  a  puny  stem  about  a  foot  high. 
Speaking  from  memory,  I  do  not  remember  ever 
getting  three  flowers  to  a  spike  at  the  seccnd  flower- 
ing and  from  early  forced  bulbs,  and  from  many 
hundreds  there  was  never  any  certain  y  of  secur- 
ing more  than  one  flower  or  perhaps  t  wo  at  a  time. 
Had  this  variety  of  longiflorum  per  ormed  the  one 
half  that  was  said  of  it  a  dozen  years  ago,  flowers 
of  L.  Harrisi  would  have  been  as  plentiful 
in  December  and  January  as  at  any  time  in  the 
year,  though  we  know  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  a  small  percentage 
of  the  later  lorced  bulbs  throwing  occasional 
flowers,  and  to  best  secure  these  I  prefer  to  retain 
the  bulbs  in  the  pots  as  they  are  without  dis- 
turbance, giving  a  little  water  till  the  old  stem 
decays  naturally.  After  this,  plunge  them  over- 
head in  coal  ashes  and  water  once  a  week  during 
the  summer.  Late  in  the  autumn  the  plants  may 
be  examined  and  any  that  push  growths  taken 
care  of,  and  eventually  placed  in  a  frame  when 
the  cold  nights  arrive. 

What  I  have  found  a  useful  way  with  these 
things  when  growing  them  in  vjuantity  is  to  turn 
them  out  of  pots  and  place  them  quite  close  to- 
gether in  a  bed  in  the  open.  There  is  no  need  to 
plant  them,  but  take  out  6  inches  of  soil  and 
place  the  balls  of  earth  together,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  soil  into  the  interstices.  Give  one  thorough 
watering,  and  then  allow  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  In  this  way  a  bed  4  feet  wide  and 
20  feet  long  will  take  a  large  number,  and  here 
late  in  autumn  it  will  be  possible  to  get  a  few 
blooms  that  will  always  be  useful,  and  having 
cost  little  or  nothing  to  produce,  so  much  the 
better.  Treated  thus,  the  bulbs  suffer  much  less 
than  when  left  in  pots  for  the  tetson,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  out  of  the  whole  a  few  may  be 
worth  careful  lifting  and  pottinf.  More  than 
once  I  have  secured  flowers  in  November  and 
December  by  this  method — a  season  when  their 
flowers  are  valuable  because  scarce.  There  should 
be  no  great  difficulty,  however,  in  securing  the 
flowers  of  this  much-valued  Lily  quite  late  in  the 
year,  provided  its  growth  was  undertaken  in  a 
locality  distinct  from  that  from  which  we  now 
receive  it,  and  whence  the  ripened  bulbs  could  be 
sent  here  during  the  spring-time.  The  question  is 
worth  careful  study,  and  some  reliable  information 
should  be  quickly  forthcoming  from  some  of  the 
botanic  gardens  abroad,  and  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  equal  to  those  of  the  island  of 
Bermuda.  What  is  mainly  required  is  that  the 
bulbs  should  arrive  in  England  during  May  and 
June  to  ensure  flowering  in  November  and 
December  with  certainty,  and  with  but  little  need 
for  fire  heat.  E.  J. 


RHODODENDRON  TEITCHIANUM. 

The  flowers  of  the  variety  la?vigatum,  recently 
alluded  to  in  The  G.^rdex,  are  not  always  whiter 
than  those  of  the  typical  kind,  for  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  variability  not  only 
in  the  case  of  hevigatum,  but  still  more  so  in  the 
ordinary  R.  Veitchianum.  This  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent owing  to  the  fact  that  seedlings  are  frequently 
raised,  and  if  they  are  the  produce  of  the  same 
plant,  or  even  the  same  pod,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  they  will  all  be  of  equal  merit, 
for  at  least,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  more  or  less  trarked  amount 
of  difference  between  some  of  them.  The  finest 
form  of  R.  Veitchianum  is  characterised  by  large 
pure  white  blossoms,  except  a  patch  of  yellow  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  interior  of  the  flower,  while 
the  edges  of  the  petals  are  all  beautifully  crisped. 
It  is  this  latter  feature  which  causes  R.  Veitchi- 
anum to  stand  out  conspicuous  from  all  the  other 
white-flowered  Rhododendrons,  as  in  this  respect 
at  least  it  greatly  surpasses  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  and  varieties  with  blossoms  of  that 
hue.  As  this  feature  is  wanting  in  R.  ^'eitchi- 
anum  hevigatum,  it  follows  tliat  this  particular 
variety,  grand  though  it  be,  is  less  noticeable  than 
a  good  form  of  the  typical  kind.     Seedlings  vary 
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too  in  habit,  and  in  this  respect  R.  Veitchianum 
is  from  a  gardener's  standpoint  less  desirable  than 
some  of  the  others,  as  it  is  (particularly  during  its 
earlier  stages)  somewhat  thin  and  straggling,  but 
this  feature  is,  as  a  rule,  leas  pronounced  as  the 
plants  grow  up.  Though  the  raising  of  seedlings 
is  very  interesting,  the  best  forms  should  be  pro- 
pagated  either  by  cuttings  or  grafting,  for  it  is 
by  these  methods  alone  that  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  any  individual  plant  can  be 
maintained.  R.  Veitchianum  is  a  native  of  Moul- 
mein,  and  was  introduced  therefrom  about  forty 
J  ears  ago.  It  is  by  no  means  invariably  met  with 
in  the  best  condition,  and  this  is  often  owing 
to  the  fact  that,  though  it  is  generally  classed  in 
the  various  lists  and  catalogues  with  the  different 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  this  species  needs  de- 
cidedly a  little  more  heat  than  is  necessary  for 
the  others.  I  have  raised  a  considerable  number 
from  seed,  and  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
ftraggling  habited  plants  produce  the  finest  and 
moft  beautifully  crisped  blossoms.  At  no  time 
aie  the  roots  particularly  vigorous,  and  on  this 
account  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overpot  it, 
and  ample  drainage  must  also  be  ensured.  If 
necessary,  this  Rhododendron  may  be  cut  back 
rather  hard,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  case  of 
Indian  Azaleas,  for  if  treated  as  they  are— that  is, 
kept  close  and  syringed — it  will  break  freely  and 
form  a  more  compact  specimen  than  hitherto. 
T. 

SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  i-  GREENHOUSE 

Moutan  Pssonies  in  pots.— These  are  charm- 
ing when  brought  on  early  in  slieht  warmth  for  the 
decoration  of  conservatories  or  placing  in  vases  in  sit- 
ting or  other  rooms.  I  have  now  blooms  8  inches  across 
from  plants  in  l)-inch  pots. — Dorset. 

Rhododendron  Lady  Alice  ritzwrilliam. 
— A  maguiticeut  greenhouse  Rhododendron  is  Lady 
Alice  FItzwilliam,  its  large  pure  white  flowers  being 
very  handsome.  I  baveaph'mt  notv  finely  in  hlnom. 
When  one  sees  such  handeome,  easily-grown  shrubs  in 
flower,  the  wonder  is  they  are  rot  found  in  every 
garden  where  there  is  a  greenhouse  to  accommodate 
them. — A.  Voung. 


Orchids. 


EPIDENDRUM  BICOENUTUM. 

There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  plant  in  the 
whole  of  this  exfcen.sive  genus  than  this,  and  if 
only  it  were  a  little  happier  under  cultivation, 
it  would  soon  be  one  of  our  most  popular 
Orchids.  Looking  at  the  plants,  one  would 
hardly  take  it  to  be  a  difficult  subject,  the 
large  green,  fusiform  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage 
having  a  healthy,  robust  look  about  them,  quite 
different  from  that  of  many  of  the  family  that 
are  found  difficult  to  grow.  E.  bicornutum 
usually  grows  about  15  inches  high,  though  on 
imported  plants  the  bulbs  are  longer.  These 
are  hollow,  with  a  few  leaves  on  top,  from 
between  which  the  flower  scapes  issue  ;  they 
appear  on  the  last  matured  bulb  and  carry 
nearly  a  dozen  blossoms.  The  sepals,  petals 
and  lip  are  all  of  the  purest  white  in  ground 
colour,  the  latter  having  a  few  red  spots  under 
the  column  and  a  couple  of  yellow  lines  on  the 
crest.  Like  so  many  other  Orchids,  we  can 
manage  the  roots  fairly  well  ;  in  fact,  no  par- 
ticular difficulty  will  be  found  at  all  with  the 
plants  for  the  first  few  seasons,  but  after  this 
something  generally  goes  wrong,  and  the 
growths  dwindle  away  by  degrees  until  they  get 
too  weak  to  flower,  and  are  really  of  no  value. 
It  is  entirely  in  the  atmospheric  treatment 
that  the  mischief  lies,  but  how  to  provide 
the  right  conditions  is  a  difficult  question. 
Heat  and  moisture  are  certainly  essential  ; 
it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  its  culture  without 
them,   but,  unfortunately,   there  is  something 


else  that  is  always  lacking  in  our  artificial 
climate,  and  until  the  grower  can  keep  up  the 
native  vigour  of  the  plants  they  will  never  be 
long-lived  under  cultivation.  Too  of  ten  growers 
that  have  a  run  of  luck  for  a  season  or  two 
think  they  have  hit  upon  the  right  treatment, 
only  to  find  after  all  that  their  success  was 
short-lived,  and  in  casting  about  for  a  means  to 
right  matters  they  take  to  shifting  the  plants 
from  one  house  to  another,  each  removal  being 
in  all  probability  an  additional  check. 

A  great  drawback  to  its  culture  is  the  liking 
that  thrips  have  for  the  foliage.  If  these  insects 
are  in  a  house  they  are  sure  to  find  out  this 
Orchid,  and  once  they  get  a  hold  on  the  plant 
all  hope  of  healthy  growth  is  over  until  they 
are  removed.  Owing  to  the  great  fecundity  of 
the  female  insect  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  Time  after  time  they  appear,  and  even 
when  one  thinks  he  has  got  rid  of  them  they 
only  need  a  week  or  two  and  are  there  again  as 
thick  as  ever.  Prevention  then  must  be  the 
rule,  and  the  house  wherein  the  plants  are 
grown  must  be  kept  dripping  with  moisture,  the 
plants  themselves  coming  in  for  frequent  dew- 
ing overhead  and  copious  supplies  of  water  to 
the  roots  while  growing.  This  being  so  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rooting  medium  must  be  free 
and  open,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  hold  the 
moisture  too  long.  Peat  even  of  the  best  quality 
obtainable  eventually  gets  into  a  fine  and  close 
condition,  and  so  should  be  left  out  or 
only  used  very  sparingly.  Sphagnum  Moss 
must  be  the  staple  of  the  compost,  and  it  must 
be  used  fresh  and  clean,  not  in  a  thick,  close 
layer,  but  mixed  with  quite  its  own  bulk  of 
potsherds.  In  the  moist  heat  this  soon  begins 
to  grow  freely,  and  if  kept  cut  back  the  lower 
portion  does  not  readily  decay,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  roots  have  always  fresh,  sweet  stuff 
to  run  in.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  plants 
are  in  baskets  or  pots  ;  I  have  had  them  do 
equally  well  in  either.  The  point  is  to  get 
them  well  established  upon  a  medium  that  will 
not  need  renewing  for  a  few  years  at  least, 
then  if  reasonable  care  is  taken  the  plants  are 
safe  for  the  time  being.  In  its  natural  habitat 
this  Epidendrum  is  said  to  grow  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  rocks  and  bare  tree  stems,  but  under 
glass  this  will  not  do.  The  plant  must  not  be 
heavily  shaded,  but  at  the  same  time  the  foli- 
age must  not  be  scorched,  and  the  sun  must  not 
be  allowed  to  shine  on  the  foliage  when  wet. 
The  thin  film  formed  on  the  glass  by  the  atmo- 
spheric moisture  in  the  house  is  quite  sufficient 
to  prevent  injury,  so  the  syringe  may  be  freely 
plied  overhead  at  closing  time,  even  though  the 
blinds  are  drawn  up,  and  the  quick,  buoyant 
atmosphere  that  is  thus  produced  is  just  what 
the  plants  delight  in.  It  may  be  said,  why 
not  shut  the  house  up  and  always  keep  this 
moisture  in,  not  allowing  the  air  currents 
to  drive  it  out  ?  Let  no  grower  follow  this 
advice  it  he  wishes  to  keep  his  plants  alive. 
Air  is  as  neces.sary  to  them  as  heat,  and  with- 
out it  they  cannot  live,  but  the  air  must  be 
laden  with  moisture,  and  herein  lies  the  diffi- 
culty. If  we  could  keep  up  the  air  circulation 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  a  dry  atmosphere 
or  a  low  temperature,  we  should  be  on  the 
surest  road  to  the  destruction  of  insects  and 
the  possession  of  healihy  plants.  But  as  this  is 
impossible,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  and 
always  toward  this  end.  On  mild,  bright 
mornings  open  the  ventilators  directly  after 
damping  down,  increasing  the  air  by  degrees 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  lower  the  shading. 
Then  decrease  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  same 
way  and  close  the  house  early,  damping  every 
available  place  and  letting  the  sun  shine  full  on 
the  plants.     This  will  be  found  the  best  way  of 


treating  them  while  growing,  and  although 
liking  less  moisture  while  at  rest,  they  must  by 
no  means  be  dried  off.  The  house  should  still 
be  kept  moist,  and  the  same  careful  treatment 
given  as  regards  insect  pests. 

E.  bicornutum  is  a  native  of  Trinidad,  Guiana, 
and  various  parts  of  ihe  West  Indies,  being  a 
somewhat  widely  distributed  plant.  I  It  takes  its 
specific  name  from  the  presence  of  two  horn- 
like processes  on  the  lip,  this  being  by  some 
authorities  sufficient  reason  for  including  it  in 
the  genus  Diacrium.  It  wa3  first  introduced  to 
this  country  in  1834. 


Odontog'lossum  pisenitens.  —  Although 
small,  the  shining  yellow  flowers  of  this  species 
are  very  attractive.  They  are  produced  on  erect 
racemes  something  after  the  style  of  a  small  O. 
tr'.umphans,  and  each  bloom  measures  about  2 
inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  both 
blotched  with  brown,  the  lip  being  probably  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  any  other  Odontoglossum, 
white  at  the  base  and  margin,  yellow  in  front  and 
suffused  with  reddish  brown.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  natural  hybrids,  of  which  so  many 
exist  in  the  genus,  and  most  likely  O.  triumphans 
is  one  of  the  parents.  It  varies  considerably  in 
the  colour  markings  and  also  a  little  in  shape, 
and  will  be  found  to  thrive  under  the  usual  cool 
house  treatment. 

Mormodes  luxatum. — This  is  flowering  at  a 
peculiar  time  this  year,  but  the  singular  and  in- 
teresting flowers  are  none  the  less  welcome. 
These  occur  on  short  racemes  from  the  sides  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  are  yellow,  with  a  stripe 
of  reddish  brown  on  the  lip,  which  organ  does  not 
take  the  usual  position,  but  is  over  the  column. 
It  thrives  well  in  pots  filled  half  full  of  drainage, 
the  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
Moss,  with  a  little  loam  fibre  for  the  strongest 
plants.  It  likes  plenty  of  water  while  growing, 
and  should  be  placed  not  far  from  the  glass  in 
the  Cattleya  house.  During  the  resting  season 
only  enough  water  to  prevent  the  bulbs  shrivel- 
ling will  be  needed. 

Xiselia  flava.  — This  pretty  and  very  distinct 
old  species  deserves  more  extended  cultivation. 
The  blossoms  are  produced  a  good  many  together 
on  erect  racemes  from  the  top  of  the  cylindrical 
pseudo-bulb,  and  last  about  a  month  or  nearly  so 
in  good  condition.  The  segments  are  all  narrow 
and  of  a  pretty  bright  yellow.  It  should  be 
grown  in  pots,  and  likes  a  rather  thin  compost 
over  effective  drainage,  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre 
and  Moss,  with  plenty  of  rough  crocks  and  char- 
coal, suiting  it  well.  I  have  also  seen  it  doing 
well  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  recommended  for  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture. It  is  a  native  of  Minas  Gernes,  in  Brazil, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1S39. 

liSelia  cinnabarina. — This  is  a  gem  among 
Lalias,  and  a  really  charming  Orchid,  the  long 
many- flowered  racemes  of  bright  orange-scarlet 
flowers  being  without  a  rival  at  this  season.  It  is 
very  easily  grown  and  also  blooms  freely.  On 
the  stage  of  the  Cattleya  house  in  pots  or  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  baskets,  it  is  sure  to 
flourish  if  reasonable  care  is  taken  in  its  culture. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  time  the  flowers  last  it 
makes  a  capital  plant  for  exhibition,  and  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  useful  kinds  in  existence. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in 
1S36. 

Aerides  Fjeldingi. — The  long,  curved  ra- 
cemes of  this  Orchid — from  which  it  takes  its 
popular  name  of  Foxbrush  Aerides — are  now  very 
attractive.  They  are  each  about  2  feet  in  length 
and  thickly  set  with  flowers,  these  being  whitish 
with  spots  of  a  bright  rose.  The  leaves  are  thick 
and  leathery,  of  a  deep  glossy  green  when  the 
plants  are  healthy.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar kind  in  the  genus,  thriving  well  in  an  inter- 
mediate or  Cattleya  house  temperature.  Small 
plants  do  well  in  wood  baskets  suspended  from 
the  roof,  while  larger  specimens  are  better  ac- 
commodated on  the  stage  in  large  baskets  or  pots. 
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Clean,  freshly. picked  Sphagnum  Mose  and  char- 
coal are  all  that  are  needed  in  the  way  of  compost, 
and  the  plants  in  all  ca?ps  thrive  better  in  a  large 
roomy  house  than  a  smaller  and  narrow  structure. 
A  light  position  is  necessary,  but  the  growth  must 
be  screened  from  bright  sunshine. 

Cattleya  Mendeli  grandiflora.  — A  nice 
plant  of  this  superb  variety  is  now  in  flower  with 
me,  the  blossoms  each  measuring  upwards  of 
7  inches  across.  All  the  segments  are  broad  and 
massive,  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  white,  the  lip 
richly  marked  with  magenta-purple,  the  edges 
fringed  with  a  lighter  tinge.  This  pretty  plant 
does  well  in  the  usual  Cattleya  house  temperature, 
thriving  if  treated  like  C.  Mossiie.  It  is  a  native 
of  Colombia,  whence  the  typical  form  was  intro- 
duced in  1S70.— R. 

Saccolabium  guttatum.— The  long,  grace- 
ful racetnoa  of  this  fine  old  species,  drooping  from 
the  upright  growth,  have  a  very  fine  and  hand- 
some appearance.  They  are  usually  about  1  foot 
in  length,  though  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see 
them  much  longer.  The  individual  flowers  are 
small,  but  closely  set,  white,  spotted  with  ro«y 
purple,  the  lip  pale  purple.  Being  a  native  of 
Java  and  other  tropical  countries,  it  retjuires 
abundant  heat  and  moisture,  but  dislikes  a  close 
or  stuffy  atmosphere,  thriving  best  in  a  large 
spacious  house.  Small  plants  may  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  wood  baskets,  while  larger  speci- 
mens do  better  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  glass  either  in  large  baskets  or  pots.  Xo  dry- 
ing off,  such  as  used  to  be  practised  with  these 
Orchids,  is  necessary,  but  only  a  limited  supply 
of  water  need  be  given  during  the  winter  months. 


DENDROBIUM  ALBO-SANGUIXEUM. 
Tins  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  Dendrobe  when 
well  done,  the  flowers  being  produced  on  short 
racemes  of  about  three  or  four.  Each  bloom  is  4 
inches  or  so  across,  pure  white  on  the  sepals  and 
petals,  the  lip  having  two  large  blotches  of  red- 
dish brown  in  some  plants,  in  others  the  colour  is 
a  bright  crimson,  the  plant  taking  its  specific  name 
from  this  combination  of  colour.  A  high,  moist 
temperature  and  a  good  light  are  necessary  to 
grow  this  plant,  and  although,  judging  by  many 
fine  examples  that  have  been  established  for 
some  time,  it  is  not  difficult  of  cultivation  when 
happily  placed,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  not  by 
any  means  so  easy  as  some  others  that  may  be 
named.  Like  so  many  Orchids,  the  chief  point  is 
to  obtain  a  healthy,  well. established  plant  or  a 
newly. imported  one  that  has  not  fared  badly  in 
transit,  and  to  endeavour  by  judicious  treatment 
to  maintain  its  initial  vigour.  It  is  of  little  use 
trying  to  grow  small  stunted  bits  into  healthy 
plants,  though  strong  healthy  pieces  lopped  from 
vigorous  parents  soon  form  neat  specimens.  The 
rooting  medium  for  D.  albo-sanguineum  must  in 
all  cases  possess  abundant  capacity  for  aiiration, 
and  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  roots  may  pass 
easily  through  it  to  the  sides  of  the  pan  or  basket 
used  to  grow  it  in.  These  ought  not  to  be  large  ; 
if  tliey  take  the  plants  easily  and  leave  room  for 
a  narrow  margin  of  compost,  this  is  ample  and  far 
better  than  wider  or  more  capacious  receptacles. 
If  these  can  be  hung  near  to  a  ventilator,  the 
plants  appreciate  the  current  of  air  playing  over 
the  foliage,  though  of  course  chilling  "draughts 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Three  parts 
of  Sphagnum  to  one  of  peat  fibre  will  suit  it  well 
as  a  compost,  and  enough  charcoal  and  small 
crocks  must  be  mixed  with  these  ingredients  to 
make  the  bulk  porous.  Repotting  should  be  care- 
fully and  efficiently  done  on  the  lines  frequently 
laid  down  in  the"pages  of  The  Carhkn,  as  by 
these  means  it  will  not  be  so  often  ret)uired,  the 
plants  not  taking  kindly  to  root  disturbance. 
Careful  and  not  too  liberal  watering  is  also  neces- 
sary until  new  roots  are  forming,  and  from  this 
time  all  through  the  growing  season  a  liberal 
supply  may  be  given.  Ripen  the  growths  well, 
not  by  withholding  water  in  autumn,  but  by  giv- 
ing a  liberal  supply  when  finishing  and  keeping 
the  plants  close  up  to  the  light.     They  will  then 


be  able  to  withstand  a  lower  temperature  in 
winter,  ensuring  a  restful  state  at  this  season— a 
point  of  no  little  iniportanca.  So  grown  and 
gradually  excited  in  spring,  no  one  need  hesitate 
to  take  up  the  culture  of  this  Orchid,  and  it  is 
well  worth  the  trouble,  few  in  the  genus  making 
a  finer  display  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  The 
blossoms  last  a  long  time  in  good  order,  making 
it  a  useful  kind  for  exhibition.  It  was  di.-covered 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  when  collecting  for  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  Moulmein  about  the  year  1855. 


NAXODES  MEDUS.E. 

Amateurs  and  others  on  the  look  out  for  singular 
and  interesting  species  of  Orchids  may  do  worse 
than  include  a  specimen  of  this  very  peculiar 
plant  in  their  collections.  Though  by  no  means 
a  common  species,  it  may  be  obtained  at  a  fairly 
low  price  from  the  principal  nurserymen  that 
make  a  speciality  of  Orchids,  and  if  judiciously 
treated  no  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  its 
culture.  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  lip  and 
column,  most  botanists  include  the  few  species  in 
this  genus  as  a  section  of  Epidendrum,  but  the 
name  given  above  by  Reichenbach  is  the  one  it  is 
best  known  by.  It  is  a  very  old  plant  in  cultiva- 
tion and  a  native  of  some  of  the  highest  mountain 
ranges  on  the  west  coast  of  America  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ecuador.  Naturally  then  it  likes 
cool  treatment  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  about 
it.  Owing  to  its  singularly  erratic  habit  of 
growth,  it  is  not  advisable  to  try  and  keep  it  to 
any  set  seasons  of  growth  and  rest.  I  have  seen 
plants  keep  growing  for  several  years,  before  one 
growth  has  finished  others  starting,  and  I  have 
also  known  plants  remain  quite  stationary  for 
a  considerable  time,  though  the  growths  were  only 
about  half  made.  The  point  is  to  let  the  plants 
have  their  own  way,  keeping  up  a  nice  mild  and 
moist  temperature  and  watering  according  to  the 
state  of  growth.  The  best  way  to  grow  it  is  on 
large  pieces  of  Tree  Ferns  stems,  the  little  mois- 
ture held  by  this  material  suiting  the  roots  admir- 
ably. Failing  these,  have  suitably  sized  baskets 
and  fill  them  about  two. thirds  their  depth  with 
clean  crocks,  a  surfacing  only  of  compost  being 
needed.  For  this  use  about  two  parts  of  Sphag- 
num Moss,  clean  and  freshly  gathered,  to  one  of 
peat  fibre  of  the  best  quality,  and  mix  in  plenty 
of  crocks  when  placing  the  plants  in  their  baskets. 
Suspend  the  latter  as  close  as  possible  to  one  of 
the  roof  ventilators  so  that  a  current  of  air  will 
always  be  playing  over  the  foliage.  The  plants 
are  pendulous  in  habit,  each  stem  being  about  a 
foot  or  so  in  length,  bearing  the  leaves  all  down 
it  in  a  distichous  manner,  the  scales  of  the  latter 
covering  the  stems.  The  blossoms,  as  mentioned 
above,  occur  at  various  times  in  the  year  gener- 
ally fingly  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
Each  flower  measures  about  2':  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish 
tinge  at  the  margin.  The  lip  is  large,  roundish, 
heart-shaped  above,  of  a  rather  deep  purple  tint, 
growing  paler  towards  the  centre.  All  round  the 
edge  it  is  cut  into  long  pointed  filaments,  forming 
a  deep  and  regular  fringe,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  somewhat  ungainly  habit  and  stiff  glau- 
cous foliage.  It  is,  in  short,  altogether  the  most 
weird  and  peculiar-looking  Orchid  in  existence. 


Scuticaria  Steeli. — I  saw  recently  a  very  fine 
plant  of  this  species  growing  in  a  basket  of  Sphag- 
num and  crocks  instead  of  the  usual  dressed  block. 
The  flowers,  of  which  there  were  several,  were 
each  about  34  inches  across,  very  broad,  and  of 
great  substance.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
creamy  white  with  blotches  of  brownish  purple, 
and  the  lip  is  broad  with  stripes  of  a  brighter  tint. 
It  is  a  native  of  British  Guiana,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1S34. — H.  R. 

Oncidium  "Wentworthianum.— A  plant  of 
this  pretty  old  species  was  recently  in  flower  at 
Ickworth  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  indi- 
vidual blossoms  are  small,  bright  yellow,  variously 
spotted  and  streaked  with  cinnamon  brown.  Many 


of  these  are  produced  on  the  elegant  racemes  and 
they  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition — too  long, 
in  fact,  for  the  well. being  of  the  plants.  In  habit 
it  is  very  like  O.  incurvum,  and  it  is  a  native  of 
Guatemala,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Ure  Skinner  in  I.SS'J. 

Oncidium  Harrisonianum. — This  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  small-flowered  Oncidiums.  It 
has  been  long  in  cultivation  and  first  flowered  in 
the  collection  of  the  lady  whose  name  it  bears  in 
1S32.  On  strong  plants  the  racemes  attain  a 
height  of  from  15  inches  to  18  inches,  and  a  large 
number  of  smallish  flowers  are  produced  towards 
the  top,  these  being  yellow,  with  reddish  brown 
spots.  It  may  be  grown  either  at  the  cool  end  of 
the  Cattleya  house  or  with  the  Odontogloesums, 
being  a  native  of  the  higher  altitudes  in  Brazil. 
A  pot  large  enough  to  take  the  plant  and  allow  a 
little  margin  of  compost  is  all  that  is  needed,  and 
this  may  consist  of  the  usual  peat  and  Sphagnum 
mixture.  It  likes  an  abundant  water  supply  while 
making  its  growth,  but  is  easily  injured  by  much 
overhead  sprinkling. 

Lycaste  fulvesDens. — Although  not  much 
grown,  one  comes  across  a  plant  of  this  species 
occasionally,  and  it  is  worthy  of  more  attention 
on  account  of  its  distinct  colouring.  The  blos- 
soms are  of  tno  shades  of  yellow,  the  lip  being 
much  brighter  than  the  sepals  and  petals  and 
having  the  margin  tipped  with  purple.  It  is  a 
native  of  Colombia  and  thrives  under  the  same 
conditions  of  culture  as  others  in  the  genus,  a 
cool  house  and  plenty  of  water  while  growing 
being  needed. 

Miltonia  Koezli  alba. — This  fine  variety,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bull,  is  very  free-blooming, 
plants  that  flowered  late  last  summer  being  now 
again  bristling  with  spikes.  The  flower  is  as 
large  as  that  of  the  type  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  yellow  blotch  )n  the  lip.  pure  white.  It 
should  be  grown  in  pots  in  the  Cattleya  or  inter- 
mediate house,  keeping  the  roots  moist  all  the 
year  round,  especially  when  growing  freely.  On 
account  of  this  the  compost  should  consist  of  the 
best  material  only. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE   1065. 

ENGLISH    SEEDLING    CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  chkysanthemcm 
golden  dart.*) 

The  raising  of  Chrysanthemums  is  absorbing  a 
very  large  share  of  attention  at  the  present 
time,  and  deservedly  so.  But,  great  as  is  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  raising  of  these 
plants  from  seed,  it  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  greatly 
extended  in  the  near  future  when  it  becomes 
more  fully  and  more  generally  recognised  that 
we  can  .save  seed  of  these  plants  in  England, 
and  that  the  seedlings  themselves  compare 
favourably  with  those  sent  us  from  either 
France  or  America.  When  the  average  British 
amateur  gardener  fully  gmsps  this  fact  and 
sets  to  work  on  the  right  lines,  we  may  hope 
for  the  accomplishment  of  even  greater  things 
than  those  already  known  to  us.  Anyone 
starting  in  this  field  to-day  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  took  in  hand  the  work 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  material  at  dis- 
posal now  is  much  more  varied  and  of  a  dis- 
tinctly higher  standard  than  it  was  then,  and 
this  to  the  beginner  is  a  great  gain.  The 
height  of  many  of  the  very  finest  varieties  is 
also  very  much  reduced,  which  is  a  point  in  the 
right  direction.  In  the  matter  of  height,  how- 
ever, the  raiser  cannot  have  all  his  own  way, 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Mr.  Jenkins*  nursery 
at  Hampton  Hill,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  acd 
printed  by  Guillauaie  Severeyns. 
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even  though  he  selects  plants  of  dwarf  habit  to 
begin  with.  For  example,  I  have  raised  seed- 
liiigs  from  the  Desgrange  section  that  have 
grown  to  upwards  oi  6  feet  high  the  first  year, 
■while  the  parents  were  not  more  than  2  feet 
from  the  pot.  This,  however,  was  an  exception 
from  the  majority,  though  many  from  the  same 
source  reached  4  feet  and  5  feet  high.  These 
latter  are  much  more  convenient  in  a  variety  of 
•ways,  and  to  the  grower  of  large  blooms  much 
less  risky.  The  latter  as  a  body,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  object  to  tall-growing  varieties, 
provided  size  of  bloom  follows.  To  my  mind, 
however,  there  is  a  far  wider  field  for  useful- 
ness open  to  the  raisers  of  Chrysanthemums 
from  seed  than  that  of  merely  supplying  the 
exhibition  board,  an  item  that  has  received  un- 
stinted attention  up  to  the  present  time.  But 
what  lies  far  away  and  beyond  the  exhibition 
hall  in  point  of  importance  is  a  new  race  of 
these  autumn  flowers  that  will  give  beauty  and 
colour  to  our  gardens  till  the  waning  months  of 
the  year— a  really  hardy  race,  conspicuous  by 
their  hardiness  and  freedom  of  flowering. 
Colour,  of  course,  or  at  least  variety,  will 
assuredly  be  the  inevitable  result  once  a  per- 
fectly hardy  race  is  established,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  there  should  be  plenty  of  demand. 
By  selecting  some  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
varied  of  the  kinds  now  grown,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Piercy's  Seedling,  Flora,  Lyon,  La 
Vierge,  Pr6cocite  (Delaux),  making  these  the 
seed-bearers,  and  using  any  other  good  free- 
iioweiing  and  hardy  kinds  for  the  pollen 
parents,  a  race  of  sturdy  habit  should  result. 
Those  given  are  specially  noteworthy  for 
hardiness,  dwarf  habit,  and  freedom  of  flower- 
ing, but  are  pompon  or  hybrid  pompon,  so  that 
by  mixing  some  of  the  hardy  Japanese  kinds, 
a  new  break  might  be  the  result.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

It  will  be  noted  above  that  I  have  used  the 
term 

Engllsh  Seedlings, 

and  I  employ  it  purposely,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  large  numbers  of  new  kinds  bearing 
this  distinction  have  no  real  claim  to  it.  True, 
the  seedlings  are  raised  here,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  seed  is  sent  from  abroad.  The 
genuine  English  seedlings  are  without  doubt 
only  those  that  have  been  obtained  as  a  direct 
result  of  cross- fertilisation  in  this  country,  and 
of  these  there  are  now  many  first- class  kinds. 
Anyone  desirous  of  saving  his  own  seed  will 
have  to  grow  his  plants  from  the  beginning 
with  that  object  in  view.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion he  will  do  well  to  select  a  thin  rather 
than  a  too  vigorous  cutting,  that  shall  be 
grown  slowly  and  with  only  limited  root  room 
through  the  season.  Pots  of  6  inches  or  7 
inches  diimeter  will  be  ample  for  the  final 
shift,  and  in  the  place  of  the  rich  soil  usually 
recommended  for  the  final  shift  only  a  mode- 
rately rich  soil  should  be  used.  Water  should 
only  be  given  moderately,  and  no  manurial  aids 
of  any  description  should  be  used.  In  short, 
the  chief  aim  and  desire  should  be  to  build  up 
a  thin  plant  that  will  produce  thin,  open-eyed 
flowers,  the  exact  opposite  of  what  is  usually 
aimed  at.  These  thin,  wiry  grown  plants  are 
not  only  the  best  for  seed-bearing,  but  are  also 
best  for  producing  the  pollen.  With  a  variety 
of  plants  grown  on  these  lines  there  should  be 
no  difliculty  in  securing  good  plump  seed.  The 
plants  should  be  duly  housed  prior  to  the 
flowers  expanding,  and  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
freely  ventilated  position  and  not  too  moist  at 
the  root.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  expand  upon 
those  plants  intended  for  seed-bearing,  the 
whole  of  the  disc  florets  containing  the  pollen 
should  be  carefully  removed.     If  allowed  to  re- 


main, any  fixed  object  in  view  will  be  rendered 
void  and  useless.     From  this  time  the  stigmas 
of  the  petalled  or  ray  florets  should  be  watched 
daily.     This  will  be  the  more  readily  done,  and 
it  will  also  be  more  convenient  presently,  for 
the  purpose  of  fertilisation,  if   the  petals  are 
shortened,   almost   to    the   tip  of  the  .stigmas. 
By  shortening  the  ray  florets  by  degrees,  and 
while  the  flower  is  quite  young,  the  stigma  will 
sometimes  protrude.     This  in  the  case  of  those 
with  tubular-shaped  florets  is  sometimes  an  ad- 
vantage, inasmuch  as  the  stigma  has  scarcely 
room  to  develop  itself  fully.     With  those  with 
strap-shaped   florets  this  is  not  at  all  needful, 
as   the   stigma   is   often   readily    seen.       With 
the    assistance    of    a   small    lens    the    stigmas 
may  be  watched,   and  when  the  lobes  at  their 
summit    are    well    developed     and    assume    a 
somewhat   viscid   appearance,  the    pollen  from 
any    desired    kind    should    be    lightly   dusted 
over   them,    taking    care   not    to    injure  these 
delicate    organs    by    a    too    vigorous    applica- 
tion.    I   have  found  it  a  good  plan  when  the 
pollen  is  plentiful  and  the  stigmas  well  exposed 
to  take  the  pollen-bearing  bloom,  and,  carefully 
denuding  it  of  its  petals,  to  hold  it  over  the 
proposed  seed-bearer,  and  tapping  it  on  a  finger 
held  crosswise  over  the  flower  head,  allow  the 
pollen  to  fall  naturally.     In  this  way  there  is 
no  risk  of  injuring  these  delicate  organs,  which 
by  the  use  of  the  brush  is  scarcely  separable 
from  it  unless  in  the  most  careful  hands.     Still, 
the    brush    must   be   employed,  more   or  less, 
simply  because  pollen  is  often  scarce  enough. 
Beyond   repeating  the   operation  on  a  second 
day  nothing  remains  to  be  done  save  to  make  a 
full  entry  at  once  on  the  spot  of  the  way  the 
cross  has  been  efl'ected  and  the  varieties  par- 
ticipating.   The  aim  now  is  to  mature  the  seed, 
which  takes  from  six  to  ten  weeks,  depending 
on   the   time   of   year.       During   the   ripening 
process  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  plant 
is  shorn  of  its  petals,  and  that  moisture  will 
only  be  needed  very  sparingly  to  keep  foliage 
and  stem  plump.     And  be  sure  not  to  permit  of 
a  thicket  of  shoots  at  the  base  that  shall  absorb 
the  requisite  strength  for  maturing  and  perfect- 
ing the  seeds.     When  the  seeds  are  fully  ripe 
they  may  be  sown  at  once.     The  beginner  will, 
of  course,  be  anxious  to  know  if  he  has  secured 
any  good  seed  at  all.     This  may  readily  be  de- 
termined by  spreading  all  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  very  thinly,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  lens 
carefully  examining  the  whole.     A  perfect  seed 
of  a  Chrysanthemum   is   brownish   in   colour, 
ribbed,  roundish,   oblong,  obtuse,  and  slightly 
curving  at  the  point  of   attachment  with  the 
capitulum,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  attached 
to    the   flower-head  when   the   petals    are   all 
decayed. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  total  of  saving  seeds  of 
these  flowers.  Beyond  this  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  raising  the  seeds  should  be  much  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  the  raising  of  many 
things  under  glass.  Sow  the  seeds  in  sandy 
soil  made  rather  firm  and  cover  lightly.  Given 
a  good  watering  prior  to  sowing,  little  more 
should  be  needed  for  some  days,  particularly  if 
the  pots  are  covered  with  darkened  glass. 
Plump  seeds  quickly  germinate  as  a  rule,  in 
fact  I  have  had  the  seedlings  appear  in  eight 
days  from  sowing,  while  others  have  not  ap- 
peared till  six  weeks,  all  from  the  same  head  of 
seed.  In  one  of  my  tirst  attempts  at  seed-saving 
I  secured  some  twenty-one  seedlings  from  three 
small  heads,  the  majority  of  which  proved  to  be 
good  doubles,  though  not  all  of  them  advances  on 
existing  kinds.  Several  were  well  worth  retaining 
for  their  purity  and  freedom  of  flowering.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  slugs  or  caterpillars  do 
not   reach  the  seedlings,  as  one  of  these  will 


quickly  devour  any  number.  Raise  the  sesd 
pots,  on  pots  placed  in  deep,  wide  pans  of  water. 
In  this  way  they  are  usually  secure. 

The    variety    figured   in    the    accompanying 
plate  (Golden  Dart)  is  a  genuine  English  seedling 
raised  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill, 
and  is  the  result  of   crossing  Lidy   Lawrence 
with  Admiral  Symonds.     Golden  Dart  has  been 
honoured    by    the   award   of    merit    from   the 
R.H.S.,  November  26,  1805,  also  the  F.C.C., 
of  the  N.C.S.,  December  3,  1805,  in  each  case 
as   a   decorative   Japanese.     In   colour   it   is  a 
rich    pleasing    buttercup    yellow,    the    flowers 
very    double    and   full    and    freely   produced. 
The    flowers   are   produced   on   self-supporting 
stems  fully  18  inches  long,  and  being  about  6 
across    are   most   valuable   for   decoration.     A 
characteristic     of     this     welcome     mid-winter 
variety  is  the  long  time  the  flowers  remain  fresh 
and  good.     It  is,  in  short,  an  excellent  example 
of  a  Japanese  decorative  kind;  the  flat  petals 
long  and  pointed,  and  slightly  drooping  at  the 
extremities,  give  it  a  grace  and  beauty  hitherto 
unknown     among    very    late-flowering     kinds. 
Compared  with  such  stiff  formal  flowers  as  W. 
H.  Lincoln,  Golden  Dart  is  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion.    Another   favourable   point   in  the  new- 
comer is  its  dwarf  habit.     It  is  only  4  feet  high 
and  remarkably  vigorous,  and  without  stopping 
or  retarding  in  any  way  is  naturally  late  in  its 
flowering.     When  exhibited  at  the  f  arly  winter 
exhibition    of    the    National    Chrysanthemum 
Society,  it  was  regarded  by  one  of  the  leading 
growers    as   the    finest   late   yellow    seen    this 
season.     Golden  Dart  is  specially  valuable  to 
all  requiring  long-stemmed  flowers  for  Christ- 
mas and  the  new  year.     Indeed,  the  raiser  only 
finished   cutting    and    marketing    this    variety 
after  the  new  year  set  in,  a  fact  which  speaks  for 
itself.  Q.  R.  N. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  ripening  their  fruit 
should  have  a  drier  atmosphere  with  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  both  day  and  night-.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessar3'  to  keep  a  gentle  heat  in  the 
hot-water  pipes  at  night  and  on  dull  days  till  the 
crop  is  gathered  to  prevent  the  temperature  fall- 
ing too  low.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  hang  soft  shad- 
ing or  netting  under  the  trees  when  syringing  is 
discontinued  in  case  any  fruit  fall,  as  this  pre- 
vents them  getting  bruised.  The  trees  should  be 
frequently  looked  over  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  evening  and  all  ripe  fruit  gathered. 
They  should  be  carefully  placed  in  trays  lined 
with  soft  wadding,  over  which  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper  has  been  laid,  and  taken  at  once  to  a  cool 
cellar,  where,  if  they  are  not  required  for  imme- 
diate use,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  till 
wanted.  Do  not  allow  the  border  to  get  too  dry, 
as  this  prevents  the  fruit  tinishing  properly. 
When  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  give  the  bor- 
der a  thorough  soaking  and  syringe  the  trees  in 
the  evening  to  keep  down  red  spider.  In  the 
second  house,  or  where  stoning  is  finished,  a 
higher  temperature  may  be  maintained  with  more 
moi%ture  till  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripening, 
when  more  air  should  be  admitted.  Syringe  the 
trees  every  evening  when  the  house  is  closed  to 
keep  the  foliage  clean.  Where  the  fruit  has  not 
finished  stoning  the  trees  should  not  be  hurried 
too  fast.  Examine  the  border  to  ascertain  that 
it  is  in  a  proper  condition  as  regards  moisture, 
and  where  there  is  any  doubt  give  a  liberal  water- 
ing. Tie  in  all  sho' ts  as  they  grow  that  the  fruit 
may  be  the  better  exposed  to  the  light.  Late 
houses  and  those  to  which  no  fire-beat  is  applied 
must  still  be  carefully  ventilated  in  cold,  dull 
weather,  for  as  the  bright  sunshine  often  runs 
!  the  temperature  of  such  places  up  considerably 
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in  the  daytime,  growth  is  rapid  and  consequently 
very  tender,  therefore  liable  to  the  attack  of  mil 
dew  if  cold  draughts  are  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  trees. 

Melons. — Where  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  sowings 
about  every  three  weeks,  a  low  eeeda  only  being 
sown  at  onuo,  but  as  fruit  does  not  ripen  satisfac- 
torily after  the  middle  of  October,  it  will  be  use- 
less to  sow  after  the  middle  of  June.  Melons  suc- 
ceed very  well  through  the  summer  in  frames  on 
hotbeds  where  a  bottom-heat  of  about  SO"  can  be 
maintained,  but  both  watering  and  syringing 
must  be  done  with  care  and  judgment  if  satisfac- 
tory results  are  to  be  obtamed,  no  more  being 
given  than  is  required  to  keep  the  plants  healthy, 
lor  as  there  are  no  pipes  or  dry  walls  to  extract 
.  the  moisture,  much  lets  water  is  needed.  During 
the  time  the  plants  are  in  bloom  in  these  struc- 
tures, maintain  a  drj'  atmosphere  till  a  good  set 
has  been  obtained,  after  which  more  moisture 
may  be  afforded.  Melons  should  never  be  shaded 
unless  it  is  just  after  planting,  or  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  prevent  flagging 
owing  to  a  burst  of  bright  sunshine  after  a  spell 
of  dull  weather.  Keep  the  foliage  stout  and 
robust  by  giving  air  on  all  favourable  cccasions, 
as  better  fruit  is  obtained  from  short-jointed 
plants  than  from  such  as  are  lanky.  In  the  case 
of  those  in  frames,  keep  the  shoots  closely  stopped, 
that  there  may  be  no  overcrowding  of  the  foliage. 
Those  in  houses  must  be  kept  trained  to  the 
trellis  and  the  shoots  thinned  out  and  regulated. 
I'ut  supports  to  the  fruit  before  it  gets  too  large, 
taking  care  in  doing  so  not  to  twist  the  stems  or 
bruise  the  bine,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  not  swell 
satisfactorily.  Where  hot-water  pipes  are  used 
lor  bottom-heat  it  ^>ill  be  necessary  to  water 
more  frequently',  for  chough  the  surface  may  ap- 
pear moist,  the  heat  from  beneath  near  the  points 
of  the  roots  often  causes  the  soil  to  be  dry.  In 
watering  be  careful  not  to  pour  the  water  against 
the  stems,  as  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  canker. 
A  little  lime  put  round  the  collar  will  usualij- 
keep  this  in  check.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is 
gathered,  clear  out  the  house,  and  having  made  a 
new  bed,  plant  afresh.  On  those  planted  now  the 
fruit  should  be  ripe  early  in  September. 

Or.vnoe  house. — Where  the  fruit  is  set  the 
trees  should  be  looked  over,  and  if  there  should 
be  any  signs  of  scale  or  other  insects  the  leaves 
should  be  sponged,  for  if  insects  are  allowed  to 
make  any  headway  and  get  on  to  the  young  fruit 
and  foliage  they  will  cause  much  trouble  later  on. 
The  syringe  should  be  freely  used  of  an  evening 
when  the  house  is  closed  to  keep  the  foliage  clean. 
Where  the  fruit  has  set  too  freely,  thinning  should 
be  dene  early  in  order  that  the  plants  may  not  be- 
come exhausted.  Shade  should  be  afforded  from 
the  bright  sunshine  where  the  trees  are  growing 
in  a  house  facing  south,  or  the  young  leaves  may 
get  scalded  by  the  bright  sun.  Take  particular 
care  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  want  of 
water  at  the  roots,  for  if  this  happens  the  fruit 
will  in  all  probability  fall  off,  particularly  if  the 
trees  are  at  all  pot-bound.  Where  drainage  is 
perfect  and  the  roots  active,  the  plants  will  take  a 
fair  amount  of  water  when  growing,  but  the 
soil  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  become 
soddened,  or  the  foliage  will  soon  present  a  sickly 
yellow  hue,  and  when  this  happens  it  is  difficult 
to  bri:ig  them  round  again. 

Bananas. — Plants  from  which  the  fruit  was  cut 
some  time  back  and  those  kept  to  provide  suckers 
should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  or  tubs,  and 
after  removing  a  portion  of  the  soil  to  enable  the 
operator  to  see  where  the  suckers  are  joined  to  the 
parent  plant  they  should  be  taken  off  and  re- 
potted, uping  a  light  rich  compost.  The  size  of 
the  pots  used  must  be  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  suckers  and  the  amount  of  roots  they  have. 
It  is,  however,  not  well  to  overpot  them  at  first, 
bi't  when  established  they  can  be  transfer: ed  to 
their  fruiting  pots,  as  they  pay  for  liberal  treat- 
ment. After  potting  they  should  be  shadtd  for  a 
time  till  new  roots  are  formed.  Keep  the  plants 
clean  by  syringing  and  maintain  a  growing  tem- 
perature of  about  7U°  at  night  with  a  rise  of  1U°  to 


\5°  in  the  daytime,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

Fii:s. — With  the  increase  of  sun-heat  these  will 
require  more  water,  for  the  large  leaves  absorb  a 
quantity  of  moisture.  Attend  well  to  stopping 
and  thinning  the  shoots,  and  where  the  plants 
have  room  for  extension  tie  out  the  growths  that 
they  may  have  more  room.  The  trees  should  be 
syringed  at  closing  time  to  maintain  a  moist  at- 
mosphere in  the  house.  The  early  house  and 
where  fruit  is  ripening  should  have  a  somewhat 
drier  atmosphere  with  more  air,  but  the  roots 
where  confined  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture.  Trees  planted  out  and 
carrjing  heavy  crops  of  fruit  may  be  mulched  to 
keep  the  roots  near  the  surface,  but  it  is  not  well 
to  encourage  gross,  unfruitful  wood.  The  culti- 
vator must  use  judgment  in  this  respect.  On 
some  soils  of  a  light  sandy  nature  the  trees  do 
not  grow  too  robust  ;  whereas  on  those  of  a  close, 
retentive  cha-acter  the  wood  is  often  soft  and 
long-jointed,  especially  if  high  feeding  is  resorted 
to  ;  therefore  this  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 

PiiYSALis  EDCLis  (Cape  Gooseberry). — W'here 
this  is  grown  for  the  fruit  and  trained  against 
the  wall,  keep  the  shoots  tied  in  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  off.  This  plant  is  some- 
times attacked  with  the  green- fly.  At  the  first 
appearance  wash  it  oft'  with  the  syringe.  If  taken 
in  time  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  it  by  this  means,  but  if  allowed  to  get  the 
upper  hand  some  insecticide  must  be  used  to 
cleanse  the  trees.  H.  C.  Prinsei'. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
P>rNNER  Beans. — These  may  now  be  sown  out- 
doors with  every  prospect  of  success,  for  by  the 
time  the  young  plants  have  grown  too  large  to  be 
easily  protected  there  will  be  no  need  for  protec- 
tion in  most  districts.  The  Scarlet  Runner  adapts 
itself  to  many  methods  of  treatment,  and  a 
judicious  use  of  the  plant  may  serve  to  hide  many 
a  rough  corner  in  the  garden,  or  to  form  a  pretty 
and  effective  dividing  line  between  the  kitchen  and 
flower  department  where  these  two  sections  of 
the  garden  adjoin.  In  whatever  position  it  may 
be  put,  or  whether  intended  to  run  over  poles, 
s-trings  or  arches,  or  to  be  grown  in  a  dwarf  form, 
well-manured  soil  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the 
same  plants  are  intended  to  keep  on  flowering  and 
bearing  useful  fruit  throughout  the  season.  The 
manure  should  be  in  a  condition  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  plants  from  the  start,  as  they  require 
to  be  grown  on  without  check.  It  eometimes 
happens  that  the  first  and  what  should  be  the 
most  valuable  blossoms  drop  off'  without  setting, 
and  I  hold  that  this  is  more  the  result  of  poverty 
than  anything  else,  and  that  plants  which 
develop  this  habit  are  growing  on  badly,  though 
not  necessarily  lightly,  manured  soil.  Of  course 
drought  will  produce  the  same  result,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  a  choice  of  position  can  be  had,  I  recom- 
mend a  low-lying  spot.  Single  rows  may  be  sown 
at  from  6  feet  to  S  feet  apart,  the  Beans  being 
dibbled  in  about  3  inches  deep  and  1  foot  apart  in 
the  row.  They  may  also  be  sown  in  rings  some  4 
feet  in  diameter,  and  far  enough  apart  to  admit 
of  walking  between  the  rings.  This  is  a  very  good 
plan,  as  one  half  the  plants  at  least  are  in  shade, 
and  suffer  less  in  a  dry  season  than  they  would  if 
more  exposed  to  the  sun.  Another  advantage 
which  may  be  gained  by  this  method  is  greater 
ease  in  watering,  for  the  soil  inside  the  ring  may 
be  drawn  into  basin  shape  and  mulched  with 
manure,  w  hen  it  will  form  a  complete  reservoir  for 
any  water  artificially  given  in  time  of  need.  In 
carrying  out  the  above  methods  of  growing, 
stakes  or  some  other  supports  will  be  necessary, 
and  should  be  placed  to  the  young  plants  early 
enough  to  allow  of  their  climbing  directly  they 
make  running  growth.  Yet  another  plan  of  grow- 
ing is  to  sow  in  rows  a  yard  apart,  and  to  top  the 
running  growths  constantly  as  they  are  made 
throughout  the  season.  There  are  several  good 
varieties.  I  do  not,  however,  care  for  those  which 
bear    very    big    pods,    as    these    are,    I    think. 


borne  at  the  expense  of  both  flavour  and  crop, 
the  genuine  old  Scarlet  being  about  the  best 
flavoured,  and  Xeal's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  also  a  very 
good  kind,  bearing  very  shapely,  medium-sized 
pods.  Where  the  Wax-pod  Beans  are  favoured, 
Mont  d'Or  should  be  grown,  as  this  is  a  very  early 
variety.  The  new  climbing  French  Bean  should 
find  a  place  in  every  garden,  and  will  do  well 
under  the  treatment  advised  above  for  the  other 
running  varieties.  It  is  a  most  continuous 
cropper  provided  the  pods  are  kept  closely  picked 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  and  the  plant,  is  a 
healthy  grower.  Two  sowings  of  this  Bean,  one 
made  now  and  the  other  a  month  hence,  will  pro- 
vide Beans  throughout  the  whole  season,  and  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  making  frequent  euc- 
cessional  sowings  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  i.e.,  if  its 
somewhat  large  size,  it  being  a  counterpart  of 
Canadian  Wonder  in  this  respect,  is  not  an  objec- 
tion. 

UwAEF  Beans. — The  first  outdoor  batch  of  these 
should  now  be  sown  on  a  border  which  is  both 
sheltered  and  sunny.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
make  a  large  sowing  in  such  a  position,  as  thee© 
plants  will  only  be  expected  to  give  a  few  early 
pickings  until  those  sown  in  the  open  quarters  are 
ready.  Well-manured  and  ^  deeply-dug  soil  is 
essential  to  good  growth,  as  the  plants  soon  suc- 
cumb to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  when  grown  on 
poorly  cultivated  ground.  Sow  in  drills  24  inches 
to  311  inches  apart,  and  as  the  seeds  sometimes 
fail  to  germinate  freely,  it  is  well  to  place  them 
about  3  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  pulling  out  later 
on  superfluous  plants  and  allowing  9  inches  be- 
tween those  allowed  to  stand.  I  also  like  to  sow 
a  small  patch  of  seeds  near  by  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  young  plants  may  be  readily  transplanted 
and  a  few  extra  ones  may  be  wanted  for  filling 
gaps.  Dwarf  Beans  do  not  fruit  continuously, 
and  about  four  sowings,  with  intervals  of  about  a 
fortnight  between  each,  will  be  necessary  to  bridgo 
the  season.  Varieties  are  numerous,  and  I  avoid 
those  with  mottled  pods  in  sowing  for  outdoor 
crops,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  being  the  favourite.  I  must 
also  say  a  good  word  for  Carter's  .Stringless  as  a 
very  early  and  good  flavoured  variety.  The 
Golden  Wax-pod,  too,  is  a  most  excellent  Bean. 

Haricots. — Where  these  are  to  be  grown,  an 
early  start  is  necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
ripened  pods,  but  my  experience  is  that  good 
Haricots  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
grown  in  this  part  of  the  country,  except  in  the 
finest  seasons  ;  therefore  I  do  not  advise  their  cul- 
ture if  it  can  be  avoided.  Sunny  skies  and  an 
absence  of  spring  frosts  are  necessary  items  in  the 
cultivation  of  Haricots. 

Sprouting  Kales. — The  crop  of  these  will  now 
be  over  or  nearly  so,  and  they  may  be  spared  from 
most  gardens  where  early  vegetables,  such  as  Cab- 
bage, Spinach,  Asparagus,  &c.,  are  now  plentiful, 
so  It  will  be  advisable  to  clear  them  off  the  ground 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  for  none  of  our 
crops  suck  moisture  from  the  ground  more  than 
these  do  at  this  time  of  the  year,  especially  when 
the  heads  are  not  kept  closely  picked.  The  ques- 
tion arises  what  to  do  with  ground  so  cleared, 
and  unless  a  good  supply  of  thoroughly  decom- 
posed manure  has  been  held  in  readiness  for 
digging  in,  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  heavy  crop  to 
immediately  follow  such  things  on  light  soil.  In 
my  own  case  I  usually  reserve  enough  sets  of  the 
early  varieties  of  Potatoes,  such  as  the  Ashleaf 
kinds,  for  planting  up  these  plots  as  soon  as 
digging  is  finished,  and  these  produce  a  plentiful 
supply  of  seed-sized  tubers  for  next  year  s  plant- 
ing, so  that  none  of  the  early  planted  crop  grown 
under  more  favourable  conditions  has  to  be  saved 
for  this  purpose,  and  as  rather  small  tubers  aro 
favoured  for  table  use,  there  is  little  or  no  waste. 

Bkisskls  Si'RiirTs. — Plants  raised  early  in 
frames  should  now  be  big  enough  for  planting  in 
their  permanent  positions,  and  it  will  not  be  wise 
to  let  them  get  much  larger  before  doing  this,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  pricked  off  into 
nursery  rows  from  the  seed-bed.  To  get  good 
sprouts  firm  ground  is  necessary,  and  the  plants 
must  have  ample  room.  Ground  which  has  been 
well  manured  tor  the  crop  and  dug  during  winter 
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should  be  well  trodden,  and  the  younp  plants  may 
be  put  out  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  2  feet  6  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  This  will  be  none  too  much 
room  for  the  varieties  usually  grown  for  early 
work,  and  still  more  room  may  be  given  if  it  can 
be  afforded.  I  do  not  advise  planting  a  very 
large  piece  of  ground  with  such  early-raised 
plants,  for  my  experience  is  that  plants  raised 
outdoors  from  a  March  sowing  will  be  best  for 
the  main  crop,  and  will  produce  firmer  and  better 
sprouts.  Plant  with  a  trowel,  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  roots,  as  any  check  given  now  will  de- 
feat the  object  of  early  raising.  Make  the  plants 
quite  firm  before  leaving  them,  and  set  them  deep 
enough  to  prevent  twisting  at  the  collar  when  the 
wind  is  high. 

Cauliflowees.  —  Successional  Cauliflowers 
raised  under  glass  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
Brussels  Sprouts  should  also  be  planted  in  per- 
manent positions  if  not  already  done.  Firm,  well- 
manured  ground  is  necessary  for  these  ;  I  find  it 
so  here  at  least,  and  deep  planting  is  just  as  neces- 
sary. The  distance  to  plant  will  vary  with  the  va- 
rieties under  treatment,  and  there  is,  I  think,  a 
tendency  to  give  more  room  than  is  needed  for 
the  production  of  good  useful  heads.  Frequent 
small  sowings  and  plantings  of  Cauliflower  are 
more  likely  in  a  private  garden  to  meet  the  de- 
mand than  are  larger  sowings  at  longer  intervals, 
so  plenty  of  ground  should  be  reserved  for  future 
plantings  to  be  made  from  the  outdoor-sown 
plants.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


LATE  VERSUS  EARLY  GRAPES. 

Theke  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  sijpe- 
riority  of  well-kept  late  Grapes  over  those  that 
have  been  ripened  very  early  in  the  season. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  their  favour.  They 
can  be  produced  at  considerably  less  expense 
and  with  greater  certainty  than  extra  early 
Grapes,  while  the  cost  of  storing  and  keeping  is 
trifling.  Moreover,  hard  forced  Vines  quickly 
wear  out  or  become  unprofitable  ;  whereas 
well-managed  late  Vines  remain  in  a  profitable 
condition  for  many  years.  Some  that  I  saw 
recently  have  been  producing  heavy  crops  for 
thirty  years  in  succession,  and  this  season  they 
are  in  as  promising  a  condition  as  they  could 
well  be.  At  their  best,  forced  Grapes  are 
watery,  sour  things  compared  with  the  crisp, 
richly  flavoured,  refreshing  late  varieties,  but 
the  question  is,  how  many  of  the  latter  are 
available  at  the  present  time  ?  Evidently  not 
many,  or  otherwise  ofl'ers  of  5s.  per  lb.  and 
upwards  would  not  be  repeatedly  made  for 
them  by  wholesale  buyers.  The  reasons  for 
this  comparative  scarcity  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Growers  are  afraid  to  store  Grapes  on  a  large 
scale  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  till  April  or 
later,  owing  to  the  wholesale  losses  they  very 
probably  have  sustained  when  the  experiment 
has  been  previously  tried.  If  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  cut  out  quantities  of  decayed  and  decay- 
ing berries  every  few  days  in  December  or 
January,  then  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the 
rest  failing  to  keep  well,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  pays  better  to  market  at  2s.  per 
lb.,  or  less,  than  to  sell  half  the  original  weight 
in  January  at  only  a  slight  advance.  If  they 
are  to  keep  till  the  spring,  then  they  must  be 
grown  particularly  well — that  is  to  say,  they 
must  be  thick  in  the  skin  and  not  mere  bags  of 
sugar  and  water. 

Which  are  the  best  varieties  for  long  keep- 
ing ?  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
selection  is  very  limited.  Alicante  can  be  kept 
till  February  fresh  and  plump,  Gros  Colman 
till  the  end  of  March,  and  Lady  Downe's  till 
May  or  even  .lune.  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat  at  its 
best  will  keep  as  long  as  either  of  Hipm,  but  it  is 


so  very  uncertain,  that  no  market  grower  of  ex- 
perience would  think  of  planting  it  extensively. 
Pity  it  is  that  such  should  be  the  case,  as  only 
a  day  before  penning  these  notes  I  tasted 
berries  of  this  Grape  that  were  plump,  crisp, 
and,  in  my  estimation,  superior  in  flavour  to 
the  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  does  not 
become  a  market  grower  to  write  disparagingly 
of  Gros  Colman,  but,  all  the  same,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  as  a  class,  and  not  a  few  private 
gardeners  too,  have  planted  it  too  extensively 
at  the  expense  of  other  varieties.  Because  it 
was  extra  large  in  berry,  or  of  a  character  to 
sell  well  or  better  than  any  other  Grape,  a 
great  rush  was  made  in  the  direction  of  planting 
it  exclusively,  with  the  usual  results — over- 
stocked markets.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
realise  the  folly  of  carrying  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket,  and  Gros  Colman  is  coming  out  and 
Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's  once  more  receiving 
attention.  For  the  first  of  these  two  I  have 
no  great  admiration.  It  is  a  handsome,  easily- 
cultivated  Grape,  but  too  often  of  second-rate 
quality  and  light  in  weight.  Lady  Downe's,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  of  easy  culture,  more  failing 
with  it  than  otherwise. 

Culture. 
Whether,  however,  Alicante  can  be  kept  till 
February,  Gros  Colman  till  the  end  of  March, 
and  Lady  Downe's  still  later  or  not,  greatly  de- 
pends upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  grown. 
They  must,  let  me  repeat,  be  solid  and  have 
thick  skins.  In  order  to  be  certain  about  these 
conditions  being  met,  high  culture  is  impera- 
tive. By  high  culture  I  mean  an  early  start,  a 
free  use  of  fire  heat  whenever  necessary  to  com- 
pensate for  absence  of  sunshine,  abundance  of 
water  and  liquid  manure  at  the  roots,  or  enough 
to  keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist,  stopping 
short  of  saturation.  Overcropping  must  also  be 
avoided.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  berries  be  thinned  out  in  no  half- 
hearted manner,  and  that  plenty  of  light  (not 
necessarily  or  advisedly  direct  sunshine)  reach 
them.  Those  who  have  long  ranges  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  late  Grapes,  if  they  are  experi- 
enced growers,  take  good  care  to  start  one  or 
more  by  the  middle  of  February,  others  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  later,  and  the  remainder 
by  the  middle  or  third  week  in  March,  not, 
however,  because  it  is  desirable  that  some 
should  ripen  much  earlier  than  others,  but 
more  with  a  view  to  keeping  pace  with  the 
work  of  disbudding,  stopping,  tying,  and,  in 
particular,  thinning  out  of  berries.  If  all  were 
started  at  the  same  time,  an  extra  large  staff  of 
thinners  would  be  required,  or  otherwise  some 
of  this  important  work  might  have  to  be  left. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  earliest 
ripened  bunches  keep  the  longest  owing  to 
their  having  the  most  sugar  in  the  berries, 
the  chemical  changes  eflected  by  sunshine 
being  more  to  the  purpose  than  those  brought 
about  by  fire  -  heat.  Therefore  start  the 
Vines  early  and  keep  them  growing  briskly, 
never  neglecting  a  single  cultural  detail 
a  minute  longer  than  absolutely  necessary. 
The  hurrying  should  be  done,  if  needed  at  all, 
early  in  the  season,  or  say  during  April,  May, 
and  June,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. Black  Grapes  ought  to  be  allowed  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  colour,  a  good  circulation  of 
warm  dry  air  during  the  ripening  period  bring- 
ing out  their  best  qualities.  During  sunless 
summers  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  niggardly 
with  fuel.  A  few  pounds  spent  on  coke  or  coal 
may  make  all  the  difl'erence  between  failure  and 
success  in  keeping  Grapes  till  they  will  realise 
high  prices.  Not  only  does  fire-heat,  judiciously 
employed,  favour  perfect  ripening  accompanied 
by    long    keeping,   but   Grapes  grown  with  its 


aid  are  invariably  superior  in  point  of  quality 
to  those  ripened  under  what  have  been  errone- 
ously termed  more  natural  conditions.  We  are 
apt  to  associate  Gros  Colman  with  Ivy,  that  is 
to  say,  complaint  is  frequently  made  of  the 
peculiar  Ivy-like  flavour  of  the  berries,  but  less 
of  this  is  discernible  in  the  case  of  bunches 
ripened  by  the  end  of  September.,  and  it  wholly 
disappears  in  the  new  year.  Market  growers 
and  not  a  few  private  gardeners  err  in  growing 
their  rods  of  late  varieties  too  closely  together. 
Instead  of  being  2  feet  to  2J  feet  apart  they 
ought  to  be  not  less  than  3  feet  apart,  and  then 
if  the  laterals  are  fully  12  inches  apart  on  each 
side,  stopping  taking  place  at  the  second  leaf 
beyond  the  reserved  bunches,  a  fair  amount  of 
light  will  reach  the  berries,  or  enough  to 
toughen  their  skins  sufliciently.  There  should 
be  no  undue  delay  in  finally  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  bunches  to  a  reasonable  limit,  as  these 
late  kinds  rarely  fail  to  set  abundance  of 
beri-ies.  Strong,  healthy  Vines  of  Gros  Col- 
man and  Alicante  may  have  a  bunch  left 
on  every  second  lateral,  while  Lady  Downe's 
might  be  trusted  to  produce  double  that  number 
of  bunches,  and  yet  the  total  weight  be  consider- 
ably less.  Thin  out  the  berries  early  and  se- 
verely. It  is  my  practice  to  either  wholly  re- 
move shoulders  or  else  shorten  them,  so  as  to 
make  them  appear  part  of  a  compact  bunch. 
For  keeping,  comparatively  small  bunches 
are  the  best,  those  fine  clusters  seen  on  the 
exhibition  table  being  anything  but  satis- 
factory a  few  weeks  after  bottling  takes  place. 
Gros  Colman  berries  should  be  left  1^  inches 
apart,  and  if  they  never  quite  touch  each  other 
so  much  the  better.  Alicante  also  should  be 
severely  thinned,  leaving  the  berries  1  inch 
apart,  allowing  the  same  space  for  Lady  Downe's 
berries.  Both  the  two  last-named  require  more 
time  to  be  spent  over  them  in  thinning  than  is 
the  case  with  Gros  Colman,  but  some  time  may 
be  saved  by  freely  syringing  the  bunches  prior 
to  thinning  with  perfectly  clear  water.  It  is 
very  important  that  no  dead  flowers  or  small 
berries  be  left  on  the  inside  stalks,  as  it  is  these 
which  are  liable  to  decay  early  and  to  lead  to 
the  whole  of  the  bunch  becoming  rotten.  Only 
carefully  thinned,  well-ripened  bunches  will 
hang  late  in  either  cool,  dark  chambers  or 
regular  Grape  rooms,  hence  the  necessity  for 
more  than  ordinary  pains  being  taken  in  their 
production. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  either  intending  to  inarch  or  plant 
Lady  Downe's  extensively  this  season,  that  there 
is  one  great  drawback  to  be  faced  by  all  who 
cultivate  this  excellent  variety,  viz.,  scaldin^of 
berries.  About  the  time  the  stones  are  harden- 
ing many  of  the  berries  are  liable  to  suddenly 
become  flattened  in  places,  decay  quickly  set- 
ting in.  Apparently  this  follows  upon  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  atmosphere  after  a  cold  night.  Ex- 
perts state  that  it  is  caused  by  a  low  night  tem- 
perature, with  the  consequent  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  berries  and  its  rapid  evapora- 
tion from  their  tissues  by  the  sun.  I  am  not 
at  all  certain  about  the  way  in  which  it  "  works," 
but  am  convinced  that  there  would  be  very  few 
cases  of  scalding  if  only  growers  would  keep  the 
hot-water  pipes  warm  during  the  night,  either 
leaving  a  chink  of  top  air  constantly  on  or 
opening  their  houses  early  enough  to  prevent 
any  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature.  When  the 
top  ventilators  are  opened  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  say  by  5.30  or  0  o'clock  in  June, 
much  less  air  need  be  given  later  on  than  is 
requisite  when  the  ventilating  commences  an 
hour  or  so  later,  a  softer  or  more  genial  atmo- 
sphere being  also  noticeable. 

Market  Grower. 
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FRUIT  TREES  AND  CATERPILLARS. 

At  this  pea=on  of  the  year  gardeners  are  often 
much  troubled  by  their  fruit  trees  being  attacked 
by  caterpillars.  The  worst  havoc  I  ever  saw 
wrought  by  these  spring  pests  was  in  a  large, 
well-sheltered  garden  in  Essex.  It  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  Oaks  and  other  timber 
trees,  and  the  gardener  informed  me  that  the 
caterpillars  first  came  on  the  Oaks,  and  from  them 
on  to  the  Apples.  Many  of  the  Oaks  were  riddled 
to  such  an  extent  that  scarcely  a  leaf  was  visible. 


:  were  never  pruned,  and  I  well  remember  my  old 
I  friend  pointing  out  to  me  with  justifiable  pride, 

on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  splendid  crops  of 
,  fruit  he  obtained  by  his  non-pruning  system.     I 

never  saw    finer  crops   of   Raspberries   produced 

anywhere  than  at  Bloxham. — A.  W. 


CORDON  APPLE  TREES, 

CoRDON-TEAiNEi)  Apples  and  Pears,  if  given  a 


the  old  bush,  pyramid,  and  espalier  Apple  trees  j  good  open  position  and  due  attention  paid  to 
being  almost  as  bad.  This,  of  course,  was  at  a  i  their  wants,  are  ornamental,  and  if  the  soil  is 
somewhat  later  date  than  the  present.  In  the  '  studied  and  varieties  planted  which  produce 
garden  here  we  usually  get  a  colony  of  these  freely  in  a  dwarf  state,  profitable.  Horizontal 
pests  on  Apples  and  Apricots,  but  not  until  this  |  cordons  give  a  finished  appearance  to  the  fruit 
year  have  the  Peach  trees  been  attacked  by  them,  i  quarters,  and  as  regards  crop,  it  will  be  seen 


Only  to  day  have  I  been  over  the  Peach  wall,  dis 
budding  the  earliest  varieties,  and  pressing  be 
tween  finger  and  thumb  all  young  growths  in  which 
the  tiny  maggots  are,  foi'  in  no  other  way  can  they 
be  reached,  the  curled  leaves  completely  burying 
them  and  screening  them  from  all  ordinary  litjuid 
insecticides.  Of  course,  all  affected  shoots  are  re- 
moved in  course  of  disbudding  where  they  can  be 
spared,  the  trees  themselves  receiving  a  good 
hosing  the  following 
day  with  a  decoction  of 
soft,  warm  water  and 
Gishurst  compound,  ad- 
ding a  little  soft  soap, 
which  makes  it  adhere 
to  the  foliage  better. 
This,  while  checking 
the  progress  of  the  in- 
sects, also  wards  off 
green  fly,  which  always 
visits  us  after  cold,  cut- 
ting winds,  our  Peach 
wall  being  somewhat 
exposed.  Hand-picking 
will  be  resumed  in  a  few 
days'  time,  when  more 
disbudding  takes  place, 
and  so  the  trees  are 
eventually  enabled  to 
grow  away  freely  and 
cleanly,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  an  enemy  which 
if  not  dealt  with 
promptly  would  utterly 
destroy  them.  The 
caterpillar  attacking 
the  Apricots  is  of  a 
larger  type  and  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  and 
would  soon  riddle  the 
foliage  beyond  recovery 

if  not  stopped  in  its  infant  stage.  Here,  again,  I 
find  hand-picking,  or  rather  pressing,  the  best 
remedy,  following  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach 
trees,  with  a  copious  syringing.  A  careful  lad 
will  go  over  several  large  trees  in  one  day.  It 
seems  very  strange  that  not  only  the  Apple 
blossom  weevil,  but  the  caterpillar  also  makes 
more  determined  attacks  on  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
than  any  other  variety,  espalier  trees  being  this 
year  badly  affected  and  having  to  be  cleaned  by 
the  above  measures.  C.  C.  H. 


from  the  accompanying  illustration  the  trees 
fruit  freely  and  are  most  ornamental.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  most  of  the  success  as  re- 
gards fruiting  to  the  stocks  the  trees  are  grafted 
on  and  the  treatment  in  the  way  of  pruning  and 
regulating  of  growth  during  the  first  few  years 
(say  three)  after  planting,  as  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tree  is  laid  the  culture  is  simple  and 


Cordon  Apple  trees  hi  the  gardens  at  Llangediryn,  Osivesfry. 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Geo.  Sqiiibhs. 


From  a 


good  crops  follow.  A  few  years  ago  I  planted  a 
great  number  of  varieties  to  test  fruiting  quali- 
ties. Many  I  found  not  suitable.  I  do  not 
altogether  condemn  them,  as  soil  in  a  great 
measure  influences  the  growth.  Varieties 
which  do  well  in  certain  soils  may  fail  in  others. 
Those  who  grow  fruit  for  profit  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  plant  any  kind  sparingly  till 
they  see  how  it  thrives.  Trees  trained  upright 
on  walls  or  fences  have  a  better  chance  to  ripen 
their  wood.  I  have  replanted  as  upright 
J.     —       .  .         _  .      cordons  trees  which   had   failed  to  crop  when 

Apple  King  of  Tomkms  County. -In  trained  horizontally  near  the  soil,  and  in  a 
answer  to  the  inquiries  my  trees  are  growing  on  ^^^^^^  ^^-^j^^  they  bore  freely  with  more  light 
the  liiEiglish  1  aradise  stock,  but   1   regret   to  say         j   r  iu       r   i  i  i    i         c  li 

that  there  are  signs  of  their  being  attacked  by  '''"^.  free  growth  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
canker.  At  one  time  I  had  some  hopes  that  ^a^^'y  ill"strated.  It  evidently  is  a  grand 
cmker  would  not  affect  trees  growing  on  the  '  cropper  and  has  been  well  trained.  It  appears 
Paradise  stock,  but  that  was  an  illusion,  for  trees  i  to  be  a  medium  grower.  This  is  important 
that  were  perfectly  free  from  it  three  years  ago  with  trees  trained  in  this  way,  as  my  experience 
are  now  affected  by  it.  I  used  to  regard  the  ,  with  over  1(10  varieties  is  that  the  strong 
American  blight  as  a  deadly  enemy,  but  that  is  i  growers  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  type  are  not 
curable.     C'ankor,  however,  is  a  more  destructive  i  suitable   for  cordons,   as  they  do   not  fruit  so 

freely  in  a  young  state  as  many  others.     It  is 


foe. — J.  C.  Cl.AKKE 

Pruning  Raspberries.— It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  reply  to  Mr.    Young's  appeal  in  his 

note  on  the  above  subject   as  to  the  method  pur- ,   ,  .    ^       .  ^,        .       ^     c     -^      l  ..  ■  l    i 

sued  by  the  late  Mr.  Lumsden   in  growing  Rafp-  ;  the  points  of  the  shoots  fruit  when  restricted 
berries.     Mr.  Young  is  quite  correct ;  the  canes  j  to  a  single  cordon  growth. 


surprising  how  grandly  such   kinds  as  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  and  those  which  bear  freely  on 


I  prefer  the  single  cordon  to  the  double,  as 
the  single  growth  may  be  allowed  to  extend.  It 
is  well  to  cover  the  allotted  space  in  a  fpw  years 
(three  to  five),  in  after  years  relying  upon  feed- 
ing and  root-pruning  to  maintain  a  healthy 
growth .  I  plant  at  0  feet  apart  and  the  branches 
are  15  inches  from  the  soil.  In  my  case  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  branches  low,  but 
in  gardens  where  the  situation  is  low  and  damp 
I  would  prefer  18  inches  or  even  2  feet.  If 
strong  maidens  are  selected,  they  are  more 
readily  trained  than  older  trees.  In  upright 
training  less  attention  need  bo  paid  to  this 
matter  ;  indeed,  for  Pears  I  prefer  trees  that 
have  been  grown  for  two  years  and  stopped  or 
pinched  to  produce  fruit  spurs.  As  previously 
stated,  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the 
dwarf  stock.  To  prevent  gross  growth,  I  find 
lifting  every  three  or  four  years  early  in  the 
autumn  necessary.  Many  growers  of  cordons 
have  become  dissatisfied  with  these  trees  owing 
to  some  producing  a  poor  crop.  I  have  seen 
trees  after  a  few  years'  training  allowed  to  grow 
wild  and  then  produce  freely. 

I  grow  both  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples  in 
the  cordon  form,  as  the  trees  give  such  fine 
fruits.  No  matter  what  kind  is  grown,  every 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  summer  pinching 
of  the  shoots  and  thinning  of  crowded  spurs  in 
winter,  mulching  in  May  and  October.  To 
prevent  borders  getting  too  high,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  rake  away  the  old  soil  before  apply- 
ing the  new  mulch,  during  the  summer 
giving  moisture  freely,  liquid  manure  being 
most  beneficial.  For  kitchen  use,  such  varie- 
ties as  Warner's  King,  Bismarck,  Ecklinville, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Golden 
Noble,  Sandringham,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
New  Hawthornden,  Waltham  Abbey,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Cellini,  Gloria  Mundi,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Alfriston,  Golden  Spire,  and  Lord 
Suffield  give  very  fine  crops  and  large  fruits. 
This  is  a  light  soil  on  gravel.  On  heavy,  clay 
soil  1  would  omit  a  few  of  the  above.  For 
dessert  there  is  even  a  wider  selection.  The 
most  prolific  variety  is  Baumann's  Red  Winter 
Heinettj.  1  have  never  known  this  variety  fail, 
and  the  fruits  are  of  excellent  quality.  Cox's 
Pomona  is  likewise  excellent  for  the  purpose 
named,  and  rarely  fails  to  give  a  heavy  crop. 
Emperor  Alexander  is  also  very  fine  grown 
thus  and  of  superior  flavour.  The  Melon 
Apple,  an  American  variety,  is  most  prolific 
aud  of  good  (juality,  but  requires  a  warm  soil. 
On  a  clayey  soU  I  do  not  advise  its  culture. 
With  me  the  handsome  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  is 
not  a  free  cropper.  Sandringham  is  excellent, 
and  Wealthy,  an  American  variety,  very  free. 
To  the  above  I  must  add  The  Queen.  Most  of 
the  Russets  are  fair  croppers.  Lady  Sudeley 
is  a  regular  cropper.  King  of  Pippins,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  are  all  noted  for 
crop  and  quality.  Beauty  of  Kent,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Braddick's  Non- 
pareil, MargLl,  Lady  Henniker,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  several  of  the  Calville  section 
also  do  well  as  cordons. —  G.  Wythes. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Squibbs,  The  Gardens,  Llange- 
dwyn,  Oswestry,  sends  us  the  following  note  re 
the  illustration  :  — 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  the  horizontal  cordon 
Apple  trees  as  fruiting  here  Itist  season.  Several 
others  cropped  equally  as  well.  The  Apple  trees 
running  parallel  witti  the  grass  walks  made  a 
very  pretty  display,  and  were  admired  by  all  who 
saw  them.  Horizontal  cordon  fruit  trees  do  well 
here.  The  year  before  last  when  there  was  such 
a  scarcity  of  fruit  on  orchard  and  bush  trees  there 
was  a  good  sprinkling  of  fruit  on  the  cordons. 
The  varieties  which  do  best  here  under  this  mode 
of  training  are  New  Hawthornden,  Hawthornden, 
Mfere  jde  Manage,   Reinette  du    Canada,   Boston 
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Russet,  Lady  Sudeley,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Red 
Ingestre,  Keswick  Codlin,  Winter  Queening, 
and  Ribtt:)n  Pippin. 


She  Gooseberry  caterpillar.— Many  Goose- 
berry growers  are  sorely  tried  every  year  b}'  the 
destruction  of  the  foliage  by  the  dreaded  cater- 
pillar, which  not  only  renders  the  fruit  small  and 
flavourless,  but  greatly  weakens  growth  for  an- 
other season.  Recently  a  correspondent  spoke  of 
the  value  of  a  Broad  Bean  growing  by  the  side 
of  the  Gooseberry  bushes  for  keeping  away  the 
pest,  but  this,  1  am  afraid,  is  more  imaginary 
than  real.  I  am  always  troubled  more  or  less 
^■very  year  with  this  enemy,  but  always  stop  its 
ravages  by  well  dusting  the  under  parts  of  the 
trees  immediately  it  appears  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  soot  and  lime,  doing  it  in  an  upward 
direction.  Of  course,  a  few  of  the  lowermost 
fruit  are  soiled  by  the  mixture,  but  they  are 
generally  cleansed  again  by  rains  previous  to 
being  gathered,  and  if  not,  they  can,  if  picked 
when  green,  be  easily  washed.  I  find  one  liberal 
dusting  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  any  further 
progress  of  the  pests.  I  do  not  like  poiconous 
insecticides. — J.  (J. 

Gunton  Park  Strawberry  in  pots. — This 
comparatively  new  and  truly  magnificent  Straw- 
berry is  now  pretty  generally  grown  in  the  open 
air,  but  its  value  when  grown  in  pocs  is  not,  1  think, 
at  present  very  well  known.  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Wythes,  of  Syon,  who  last  year  recommended 
Ounton  Park  for  early  forcing,  remarking  that  it 
was  an  excellent  setter  and  swelled  its  fruit  oS 
well.  I  have  not  yet  tried  it  for  the  earliest 
batches,  but  can  strongly  recommend  it  for  suc- 
cessional  work  to  supply  ripe  fruit,  say,  in  April. 
Ounton  Park  is  by  far  the  strongest  grower  in 
pots  of  any  sort  I  know,  making  more  roots  and 
foliage  than  either  President  or  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
and  for  this  reason  requiring  a  deal  of  water.  In 
light,  airy  houses  water  three  times  a  day 
when  the  crop  is  swelling  is  not  too  much,  and 
feeding  should  be  liberal.  I  would  recommend 
Ounton  Park  to  all  those  who  need  a  supply  of 
large,  showy,  highly  flavoured  fruit  during  April. 
— J.  C. 

Flantingr  Vines  when  in  active  growth. 
— I  do  not  think  better  results  can  be  obtained  at 
any  season  of  the  year  than  by  planting  during 
the  early  part  of  April.  1  plant  the  canes  from 
last  year's  eyes ;  these  are  turned  out  of  7-inch 
pots  when  the  top  growth  is  8  inches  to  I'J  inches 
long,  and  there  is  no  check  if  a  little  shading  is 
given  for  a  few  days.  Those  who  do  not  plant 
often  may  think  the  Vine  too  far  advanced  at  the 
ft  age  named,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  roots 
•do  not  start  so  early  as  the  top.  At  the  stage 
noted  above  the  new  roots  are  just  on  the  point 
of  starting,  and  readily  take  to  the  new  compost. 
Two  years  ago  I  adopted  a  different  plan  to  fur- 
nish a  large  house  quickly.  I  forced  the  ola 
Vines  very  hard,  starting  them  on  October  1. 
Being  Muscats,  a  longer  season  was  required  to 
finish  the  fruit,  and  1  could  not  plant  till  June, 
as  I  wanted  to  root  out  the  old  canes.  To  keep 
the  planting  canes  back,  they  were  placed  under 
a  north  wall  and  shaded  in  the  afternoon.  Being 
strong  cut-backs  in  12-inch  pots,  the  growth  was 
only  a  few  inches  long  when  planted.  They  made 
a  splendid  growth,  the  shoots  much  thicker  than 
one's  thumb.  They  were  allowed  to  ramble  at 
will  after  being  stopped  once  when  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  These  Vines  the  first  season 
when  pruned  were  shortened  to  a  third  of  the 
length  of  rafter,  and  allowed  to  carry  a  couple  of 
bunches  last  year.  They  are  now  carrying  half 
a  dozen  bunches  each  and  making  grand  growth. 
Though  some  may  think  it  impossible  to  get  fruit 
and  wood  at  the  same  time,  much  depends  upon 
the  treatment  given.  1  am  a  great  advocate  for 
free  extension,  and  find  by  this  treatment  the 
stems  swell  freely  and  there  is  no  loss  of  crop. 
Much  may  be  done  by  planting  young  Vines  in 
an  active  state  and  treating  them  well.  Last 
season  to  gain  time  I  planted  in  July  eyes  struck 
in  April ;  these  made  growths  6  feet  to  S  feet  in 


length,  and  though  a  very  long  rest  was  out  of 
the  question,  the  canes,  which  were  cut  down  to 
within  1  foot  of  the  soil,  have  just  started  and 
are  all  one  may  desire.  The  breaks  are  very 
strong,  and  I  calculate  on  getting  four  to  six 
bunches  next  year  without  injury  to  canes  or 
future  growth.— U.   W. 

Strawberries  in  St.  Petersburg.— On  p. 
283  "  A.  R."  tells  the  readers  of  The  G.4EI)EN 
of  his  failures  in  Strawberry  forcing.  My  expe- 
rience is  the  same.  My  plants  never  looked 
better,  and  accordingly  they  flowered  most  pro- 
fusely. A  great  part  of  the  blooms,  however,  in- 
stead of  setting,  turned  black.  The  weather  dur- 
ing the  setting  period  was  very  favourable.  The 
structure  the  plants  occupy  is  suitable,  and  every 
care  was  taken  to  obtain  a  good  result.  Never- 
theless, a  fairly  good  crop  has  been  secured,  but  a 
second  failure  occurred.  Just  as  the  first  fruits 
were  ripe  a  fungus  spread  over  berries,  stalks  and 
leaves,  giving  the  plants  an  appearance  as  if  they 
had  been  dusted  with  flour.  Some  of  your  Straw- 
berry forcers  will  be  interested  in  the  kinds 
chiefly  forced  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  earliest  of 
all  is  Roseberry.  The  name  sounds  very  English 
indeed,  but  I  never  have  heard  of  this  sort  in  your 
country.  It  is  a  very  old  kind.  Could  Roseberry 
be  a  synonym  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  ? 
The  berry  is  small,  long-necked,  very  sweet  and 
highly  perfumed  ;  indeed,  no  other  kind  can  well 
beat  it  for  flavour  as  well  in  the  forcing  house  as 
in  the  garden.  Another  old  kind,  chiefly  grown 
for  market,  is  Louis  Vilmorin,  flavour  second-rate, 
but  very  fine  looking  and  rather  large.  It  is  an 
early  sort  and  always  fetches  good  prices.  I 
know  that  a  fortnight  ago  the  merchants  of  the 
Neva  Capitale  paid  SOs.  to  32s.  (15  roubles)  the 
pound.  It  is  the  only  sort  which  does  not  stand 
our  winter.  These  are  the  two  earliest  sorts. 
They  are  followed  by  the  old  Precoce,  the  rather 
new  Garten  Inspector,  Ad.  Koch,  La  Grosse 
Sucree,  General  Chanzv,  Scarlet  Queen  and 
others.  Your  favourite  Noble  is  not  worth  forc- 
ing. I  have  taken  the  utmost  trouble  to  obtain  a 
good  crop,  but  it  always  was  a  failure.  The  head 
gardener  of  the  Imperial  Gardens  at  Tsarskoe 
Iselo,  where  annually  about  40,000  plants  are 
forced,  told  me  the  same.  Royal  Sovereign  is  being 
forced  for  the  first  time. — R.  K. 


FIGS  FAILING. 
I  SEND  you  with  this  two  Figs,  one  of  them  taken 
otf  a  tree  planted  on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery  in 
which  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  are  grown, 
and  the  other  one  from  a  tree  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  an  adjoining  vinery  in  which  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes  are  grown.  The  trees  are  in  per- 
fect health,  growing  luxuriantly',  but  all  the  Figs 
are  shrivelled  up  like  the  samples  sent.  The 
trees  are  young  ones,  only  planted  last  year. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  fruit  drying  up  as  in  the 
samples  sent  ? — John  Platt. 

*^*  This  season  having  seen  several  failures  of 
the  first  crop  of  Figs  from  the  same  cause,  I  will 
describe  the  remedy,  which  is  a  simple  one.  At 
this  season  when  the  trees  are  so  full  of  vigour  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  checking  gross 
shoots  by  pinching.  In  no  case  should  the  shoots 
bearing  fr  uit  be  allowed  to  grow  more  than  four 
or  five  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and  in  the  case  of 
vigorous  trees  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  them 
weekly  and  to  rigorously  stop  the  shoots  at  the  dis- 
tance named,  removing  any  weak  spray  to  admit 
light  to  the  fruit.  Your  trees  appear  to  have  had 
free  play  ;  hence  the  shrivelling  of  the  fruit  before 
the  final  swelling.  I  have  seen  a  whole  lot  of 
trees  cast  their  first  crop  from  this  cause.  Under 
Vines  with  only  partial  light,  the  Figs,  not  having 
so  good  a  chance  to  perfect  their  fruits,  need 
more  attention  in  the  way  of  stopping  and  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air.  You  say  your  trees  are 
growing  luxuriantly,  and  I  would  advise  more 
attention  to  the  checking  of  gross  and  fruiting 
wood.  You  may  require  to  extend  your  trees, 
and  if  so  you  will  need  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  terminals  or  main  shoots.  These  must  not  be 
checked  unless  growing  too  strongly  and  you  are 


afraid  of  not  getting  sufficient  wood  at  the  base 
for  fruiting.  In  no  case  is  it  wise  to  allow  the 
main  shoots  or  terminals  on  young  trees  to  bear 
fruit,  as  if  the  latter  finishes  it  checks  growth. 
Other  causes  of  shrivelling  are  excess  of  moisture 
at  the  finish  and  a  high  night  temperature. 
Freely  syringing  Figs  at  the  same  stage  as  those 
sent  will  cause  shrivelling,  the  leaves  going  rusty 
and  growth  being  arrested.  The  trees  on  back 
walls  do  not  dry  so  quickly  as  the  Vines. 

Again,  high  night  temperatures  are  at  times  at 
fault.  As  regards  the  day  temperature,  I  do  not 
think  the  excess  harmful  with  trees  in  full  vigour. 
With  trees  just  finishing  their  fruit  it  is  well  to 
lower  the  temperature  for  a  time.  My  opinion  is 
that  trees  swelling  up  small  fruits  revel  in  a  brisk 
heat  with  ample  moisture  if  the  heat  is  obtained 
by  early  closing  and  sun  heat.  High  night  tem- 
peratures are  not  advisable— in  fact,  there  should 
be  little  forcing  after  dusk,  as  I  find  the  shoots 
are  long  and  thin  and  the  fruits  small.  The  best 
Figs  are  always  found  near  the  ventilators,  thus 
showing  that  air  is  needed  as  well  as  heat. — G.  W. 


Apple  Lane's  Prince  Albert.— 1  should  like 
to  supplement  the  remarks  of  "I."  (p.  268)  on 
the  eating  qualities  of  this  Apple.  Some  ten 
years  ago  I  formed  one  of  a  trio  of  judges  at 
the  March  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent's  Park,  and  a  large  collection  of  Apples, 
both  English  and  foreign,  was  placed  before  us 
for  our  opinion  on  the  one  point  of  value  for 
dessert.  I  well  remember  we  were  unanimous  in 
awarding  the  first  place  to  Prince  Albert  as  the 
best  for  flavour,  juiciness,  and  tenderness  of  flesh, 
while  the  colour  and  outward  appearance  gene- 
rally were  equal  to  thrse  of  any  kind  exhibited  on 
that  occasion.  The  specimens  of  this  Apple 
which  proved  so  good  in  quality  were,  I  believe, 
grown  on  a  hilly  piece  of  land,  with  a  very  stony 
subsoil.— J.  R.  T. 

Pear  Burondeau. — It  was  pleasing  to  have 
your  fine  illustration  and  "  Somerset  Grower's  " 
estimate  of  this  showy  and  profitable  Pear  in  a 
recent  issue.  A  Pear  that  can  hold  its  own  on  the 
table  or  in  the  market  with  two  such  varieties 
as  Doyenn6  du  Cornice  and  Marie  Louise  must  de- 
serve a  place  among  the  best  dozen.  It  is  not 
needful,  however,  to  contend  that  the  quality  of 
Durondeau  is  equal  to  that  of  either  of  these  to 
make  out  a  good  claim  for  its  general  cultivation. 
Though  not  the  very  best,  Durondeau  is  so 
good  and  beautiful  as  to  command  capital  prices 
in  most  of  our  shops  and  markets.  A  good  deal 
has  lately  been  said  about  the  artificial  colouring 
of  fruits  through  soot,  sulphate  of  iron,  &c. 
Has  no  fruit  grower  any  specific  to  report  for  the 
making  of  the  flavour  and  the  improvement  of 
the  texture  of  some  of  the  finer  of  our  Pears  such 
as  Pitraaston,  Beurr^  Ranee,  &c.  ? — D.  T.  F. 

I   was    agreeably   surprised    on    opening 

a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  to  ficd  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this  fine  Pear,  of  which 
I  have  a  very  high  opinion.  I  fully  agree  with 
all  that  "Somerset  Grower"  has  said  in  its 
favour,  and  1  consider  it  to  be  one  of  our  best 
autumn  Pears.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  highly 
flavoured  as  Marie  Louise  or  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
but  ranks  next  to  them,  while  it  is  far  superior 
to  those  handsome,  but  inferior  flavoured  varie- 
ties, Beurrfe  Bosc  and  B.  Clairgeau.  Durondeau 
greatly  resembles  the  two  last-mentioned  Pears 
and  puts  on  a  fine  colour  as  it  approaches  matu- 
rity, which  fact  alone  should  render  it  a  desirable 
market  kind. — A.  W. 

Over-ripened  fruit  trees. — I  do  not  know 
whether  over-ripened  wood  on  fruit  trees  is  com- 
mon in  most  parts  this  season,  but  in  this  garden 
and  in  others  in  this  neighbourhood  it  is  very 
noticeable,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air. 
The  wood  on  some  of  the  less  robust  varieties  of 
Peaches  received  such  a  baking  last  September 
that  wood  buds  for  producing  growth  this  sum- 
mer are  few  and  far  between,  nothing  but  bloom 
having  developed.  Especially  is  this  so  in  a  lean- 
to  house  with  trees  that  were  lifted  and  root 
pruned  in  the  autumn  of  1S94,  and  which  received 
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a  slight  check  in  conaequencs.  The  pame  absence 
of  wood  buis  is  noticeable  on  trees  of  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine  and  Hale's  Early  Peach  on  open  walls, 
whereas  Peaches  and  Nectarines  occupyinjf  a 
epan-roofed  structure  and  which  have  been  none 
too  prolific  previous  to  this  year,  seem  to  have 
been  just  suited  by  the  exceptionally  hot  weathei 
of  last  autumn,  the  wood,  no  doubt,  receiving  a 
thorough  ripening.  Several  tree?  also  of  Brown 
Turkey  and  White  Marseilles  Figs  have  broken 
badly,  little  growth  showing  itself,  except  at  the 
extremities,  of  last  year's  shoots.  Plums  on  very 
warm  walls  are  similarly  affected,  and  even  common 
standard  Apples  and  Damsons  present  a  peculiar 
appearance  by  reason  of  the  terminal  growths  or 
leads  of  last  summer's  formation  having  now  new 


pruning,  there  is  no  reason  why  trees  so 
trained  should  not  last  in  good  health  and  full 
bearing  for  many  years.  In  the  heyday  of  espalier 
trainini;  most  of  tha  plants  were  on  the  crab 
stock,  and  root  and  summer  pruning  were  almost 
unknown.  Even  now  fertile  stocks  for  Apples  are 
by  no  means  universal,  and  root  and  suolmer 
pruning  are  by  no  means  general.  A  careful 
examination  of  many  old  and  venerable  espxlier 
Apple  trees  in  Eist  Anglia  and  other  counties  re- 
veals the  causes  and  progress  of  deterioration. 
Again  and  again  one  notes  oue  or  more  limbs  or 
boughs  allowed  to  grow  out  of  form.  So  soon  as 
this  happens  the  symmetry  and  balance  of  the 
trees  begin  to  be  undermined,  until  finally  the 
free  head  breaks  down   the  espalier   that  it  took 


in  size.  Then  the  new  growths  pushed  forward  and 
soon  afterwards  the  fruits  turned  yellow  and  uropjjed 
off.     What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? — K    K. 

•«•  See  rpply  to  .John  Pliitt  (p.  3H)).— Ed. 

Insects  oa  Plum  tree).— Ta?  under -sides 
of  the  leaves  of  my  flam  trees  in  a  cool  bouse 
are  covered  with  insects.  Would  any  of  your 
readers  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  directions  about  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — R    K. 

*,*  Very  probably  green  fly,  to  destroy  which  fumi- 
gating with  tobacco  is  the  best  remedy.— Ed. 


A  PORTUGUESE  GARDEN. 
The    Marquis    de    Fronteira's    quinta    at    St. 
Domingos  de  Benifica  is  situated  on  the  high 


View  in  a  garden  near  Lisbon.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  the  Marquis  de  Frcmteira, 


leaves  only  on  their  tips.  These  facts  prove,  I 
think,  not  only  that  success  or  otherwise  in  fruit 
culture  is  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent  on 
climatic  influences,  but  that  an  extra  hot  autumn, 
if  not  so  injurious  as  a  dull  sunless  one,  is  by  no 
means  desirable,  a  medium  one  in  all  respects 
being  the  gardener's  truest  friend.  I  should  add 
the  soil  is  light. — J.  C,  Xewark: 

Bspalier  Apples. — Many  pleasing  memories 
of  these  in  various  counties  enable  me  to  confirm 
in  the  main  the  glowing  conclusions  of  "J.  C." 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gardex  in  favour  of 
espalier  training.  Not  a  few  of  the  finest  fruit 
ever  seen  has  been  grown  on  espalier-trained  trees. 
With  careful  preparation,  and  root  and  summer 


years  of  thought  and  skill  to  build  up.  To  keep 
espaliers  in  robust  health  and  full  bearing,  their 
form  and  health  must  be  preserved  intact,  so  as  to 
furnish  an  equality  of  vital  force  to  every  portion. 
When  and  where  these  simple  conditions  are 
attended  to  it  is  often  found  that  the  older  in 
reason  the  trees,  the  finer,  more  highly  coloured 
and  richly  flavoured  the  fruits  are. — D.  T.   F. 

SHOUT  XOTES.—FEUIT. 


Figs.  —  I  have  some  two-year-old  Figs  in  pot«. 
Last  autumn  they  were  well  furnished  with  short, 
atuUhy  tjrowths,  which  just  showed  their  small  fruits. 
They  were  put  into  the  early  Peach  house  as  forcint; 
beyan  and  their  small  embryo  fruits  rapidly  increased 


road  from  Lisbon  to  Cintra  at  about  G  kilo- 
metres from  the  centre  of  the  capital.  The 
house  was  built  and  the  gardens  laid  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  by  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, the  style  being  quite  in  the  way  of  an  Italian 
villa.  The  marble  statues  and  busts  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal  that  adorn  the  terrace  above 
the  large  tank  aU  came  from  Italy.  The  porce- 
lain tiles  are  very  tine,  some  quite  unique,  in 
the  way  of  Hispano-Arab  pottery.  The  gardens 
contain  some  fine  specimens  of  Palms,  such  a.s 
Jubii'a  spectabilis,  Corypha  australis,  several 
varieties  of  Cocos,  ChamiBrops  and  Phienix, 
Cycas  revoluta,  C.  circinalis,  and  Brahea  RoezU. 
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One  specimen  of  Phcenix  reelinata  is  very 
curious,  inasmuch  as  at  the  height  of  4  metres 
it  divides  into  two  branches  perfectly  equal  in 
size.  All  the  Neriums  and  Lagerstrusmia  do 
well,  while  the  collection  of  Eoses  is  very  com- 
plete.  

Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


I 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
May  5. 
Although  of  perceptibly  less  extent,  the  dis- 
play on  this  occasion  embraced  a  gjreat  variety 
of  produce.  The  attandance  may  not  have  been 
quite  so  good,  some  of  the  usual  visitors  having, 
perhaps,  surmised  that  the  near  approach  of  tha 
Temple  show  would  tend  to  jconsiderably  lessen 
the  number  of  exhibits,  and  consequently  not 
prove  of  so  much  interest.  Thosa,  however,  who 
attended  were  well  rewarded  for  their  visit 
with  so  many  exhibits  of  high  class  quality  pre- 
sent. From  a  cultural  point  of  view  the  grand 
display  of  cut  Roses  in  great  variety  from  Canter- 
bury must  be  given  the  pre-eminence.  These 
were  undoubtedly  as  fine  as  possibly  could  be 
desired,  brilliance  of  colour  and  quality  of  bloom 
being  alike  remarkable.  The  Tulips  from  the 
best  known  sources  were  also  a  special  feature, 
there  being  a  wide  range  of  variety,  a  few  of  the 
Parrot  section  being  already  in  good  condition  as 
well  as  some  few  distinct  and  interesting  species. 
Hardy  flowering  and  fine  fcliiged  shrubs  came 
from  Coombe  Wood  and  Che>hunt,  several  pro- 
mising additions  to  both  being  oi  view.  Miscel- 
laneous groups  were  on  this  occasion  stronger 
features  than  usual,  the  sides  of  the  hall  being 
made  gay  with  these.  These  embraced  a  great 
variety,  including  pot  Roses,  hardy  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants  and  flowers,  stove  and  green- 
house flowering  plants,  as  Amaryllises,  Carnations, 
yellow-spathed  Callas,  and  examples  of  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  than  which  none  are 
more  enduring  at  thi<  season.  Paeonies,  too,  were 
staged  in  quantity.  An  extra  fine  and  varied  as- 
sortment of  Anthuriums,  forms  of  A.  Scherzeri- 
anum,  of  A.  Rothschildianum,  and  of  A.  Andrea- 
num  came  from  the  Burford  Lodge  collection,  the 
spathes  being  of  great  vigour. 

Before  the  Orchid  committee  there  were  not  so 
many  exhibits  as  usual ;  nevertheless,  the  quality 
was  of  the  best.  That  superb  hybrid  between 
Cattleya  Mossise  and  Brassavola  Digbyana  was 
exhibited  in  finer  condition  than  it  has  ever  before 
been  seen.  Beyond  any  question  this  is  the  very 
finest  hybrid  Orchid  ever  raised,  the  combination 
of  the  two  parents  being  remarkably  proportionate, 
the  best  features  of  each  clearly  apparent. 
Another  fine  exhibit,  like  the  foregoing  from  The 
Dell  collection,  was  to  be  seen  in  Uendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  Lowi,  a  pure  white  form  which  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species,  the  label- 
lum  being  totalh-  unlike  that  of  D.  thyrsiflorum. 
From  the  same  source,  too,  came  a  giant  form  of 
Vanda  teres,  the  spike  of  which  was  a  huge  one. 
Several  excellent  Odontoglots,  too,  were  staged  by 
various  growers,  notably  the  hybrid  between 
O.  vexillarium  and  0.  Roezli,  which  was  specially 
fine  in  the  Veitch  collection.  Cattleya  citrina  has 
rarely  been  seen  better  than  on  this  occasion  from 
Mr.  Bennett  P6e.  Several  splendid  examples  of 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana  also  were  exhibited  by 
Sir  W.  Pearson,  Bt.— a  fresh  exhibitor. 

Some  fine  dishes  of  Strawberries  were  sent 
from  Syon  House  and  Bedford,  the  variety  being 
Royal  Sovereign,  which  is  proving  to  be  one  of 
the  best  for  pot  culture.  Melons,  too,  were 
shown,  as  were  some  good  early  Peaches,  also 
from  Syon,  the  variety  Amsden  .June,  an  excellent 
one  for  forcing. 

A  statement  explanatory  of  the  proposed  in- 
ternational horticultural  exhibition  to  be  held 
next  year  in  Hamburg  was  made  to  the  floral 
committee  by  one  of  the  executive,  the  object 
being  to  encourage  English  exhibitors  to  send 
over  their  productions.  As  the  prizes  bid  fair  to 
be  good,  there  should  be  a  liberal  response  to  this 


appeal.  Any  who  contemplate  sending  to  this 
exhibition  will  do  well  to  secure  the  schedules, 
which  are  promised  in  good  time.  One  important 
item  of  information  was  that  all  produce  will  be 
conveyed  on  board  steamer  from  port  to  port. 

Orchid  Committee. 

On  this  occasion  only  one  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded,  but  it  was  well  deserved,  being  to 
an  unquestionably  fine  variety,  viz. — 

Vanda  teres  gigaxtea. — A  truly  giant  form 
of  the  Rush-leaved  Vanda,  the  same  features  being 
apparent  not  only  in  the  growth,  but  in  the  grand 
spike  of  large  flowers  also.  It  is  quite  a  major 
form  with  in  addition  deeper  tints  in  the  wider 
sepals  and  petals,  and  in  the  lip  as  well.  The 
spike  bore  six  blossoms  all  fully  developed  and  in 
the  best  condition.  The  growth  is  much  more 
robust,  the  individual  leaves  possessing  greater 
substance.  From  Baron  Schra;der,  The  Dell, 
Egham. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  :  — 
Dendrobtum  thyrsiflorum  Lowianum.  —  A 
pure  white  form  with  long  racemes  of  blossoms, 
the  labellum  only  being  touched  through  its  centre 
with  pale  golden  yellow.  The  flowers  have  longer 
sepals  and  petals  than  in  D.  thyrsiflorum,  with 
more  substance,  the  edges  being  disposed  to  in- 
curve. The  lip  too  is  much  elongated  as  well  as 
more  pointed.  These  indications  seem  to  point 
to  its  being  a  distinct  species  rather  than  a  form 
of  the  aforesaid.  The  growth,  it  is  true,  is  similar, 
but  of  the  two  rather  more  robust.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  fine  Deudrobe.  From  Baron 
Schrtejer. 

L.ixio-Catti.eya  Eudora  (new  hyb.),  which 
during  the  afternoon  could  not  be  found  in  the 
hall.  Presumably  it  had  been  removed  before  the 
clearing  time.  No  description  can  therefore  be 
given.  Shown  by  Mr.  C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Elstead 
House,  Godalming. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Princess— a  truly 
regal  form  of  this  most  variable  Odontoglot,  with 
large,  well-formed  flowers,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  colouring  being  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
sepals  and  entirely  so  in  the  petals,  the  inner  side 
pure  white,  save  a  soft  purplish  suffusion  imparted 
from  the  reverse,  a  beautiful  variety.  From  Mr. 
W.  Vanner's  collection  at  Chislehurst. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli  album,  the  usual  white 
form  of  which  is  well  known.  This,  however,  is 
a  far  superior  variety,  with  larger  flowers  of 
greater  purity,  the  usual  touches  of  a  golden  tint 
being  present  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  From  Mr. 
W.  Cobb,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Odontoglossum  Halli  grandiflorum.  —A  dis- 
tinctly fine  variety  of  this  species,  with  larger 
flowers  and  greater  breadth  in  the  sepals  and 
petals.  The  lip  also  is  larger,  whilst  the  colour- 
ing is  somewhat  darker  also.  This  was  a  cut  spe- 
cimen. From  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham. 

Chysis  langleyensis. — A  cross  between  C. 
Chelsoni  and  C.  bracte-cens,  sepals  and  petals 
white  with  a  large  buff  blotch  towards  the  tip. 
The  lip  is  rosy  purple  veined  with  jellow.  From 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Catase- 
tum  macrocarpum,  which  has  medium  -  sized 
flowers  of  a  pale  green  colour,  the  petals  being 
profusely  spotted  with  crimson-brown  (from  the 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Tring  Park);  Catasetum 
stupendum,  with  longer  spikes,  the  flowers  of  a 
darker  green  shade,  with  dark  chocolate  mark- 
ings, a  singular  variety  (from  Sir  W.  Pearson, 
Paddockhurst,  Crawley) ;  Eria  bractescens,  with 
the  spike  at  the  apex  of  the  bulb,  the  flowers  of  a 
creamy  white,  the  petals  being  tipped  with 
vinous  crimson,  and  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  a 
Diea-like  plant  in  growth,  with  long  spikes  of 
white  and  lilac-tinted  flowers,  a  very  pretty  Orchid. 
Both  from  Messrs.  Sander's  collection  at  St. 
Albans. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  were  given  a  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  large  well-arranged  group. 
Prominent  in  this  were  a  plant  of  MiltoniaBleuana 
nobilior  with  a  raceme  of  four  flowers,  several 
plants  of  the  showy  hybrid  Lajlia  Latona,  Litlio- 


Cattleya     Zephyra,    the    result    of    crossing   C. 
Mendeli   with   L;i-lia   xanthina,    a    fine    plant   of 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  Dandro- 
bium  striatum,  a  hybrid  raised  from  D.  Dalhcuse- 
anum  and  D.  japonicum,  having  rose  sepals  and 
petals  shaded  with  purple,  lip  bright  rose  in  front, 
white    in    centre    with   a   purple    disc ;     several 
grandly-flowered  Oncidium  Marshallianum,  Den- 
drobium  lineale  with  five  spikes  of  flower,  and 
Cypripedium  warnhamense,  a  hybrid  between  C. 
Curtisi    and    C.    philippinenee.     This    cross  had 
been  previously  raised  and  named  C.  Clinkaberry- 
anum  in  America.     Cattleya  intermedia  alba  with 
its  pure  white  flowers,  some  tine  varieties  of  C. 
Schrii'der*,  C.    Schilleriana,   a  dark    form,   and 
numerous  varieties  of  C.   Mendeli  were  also  in- 
cluded.     Messrs.    W.   L.    Lewis    and    Co.    sent 
Cattleya  resplendens,  a  form   of  C.  Schilleriana 
and  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  (Lewis's   variety) 
having  a  remarkably  distinct  dark  brown  blotch 
running  through  the  centre  of  the  Up.     Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  small,  but  interesting 
group;    noticeable    in     this   were    several  well- 
flowered  plants  of   Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi, 
some  fine  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Mdtonia 
Phalasnopsis,  a  fine-flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium 
Bensonceand  somegood  plantsof  CtelogyneDayana. 
Baron   Schroder  was  awarded   a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  choice  and  interesting   group.     In 
this  were  a  fine  plant  of  the  white  Odontoglos- 
sum Pescatorei  leucoxanthum  and  a  plant  of  0. 
crispum  of  the  Bonnyanum  section  with  eleven 
flowers,  white  sepals  and  petals  tinted  with  rose, 
having  one  large  light  brown  blotch  in  the  centre 
of  the  sepals,  lip  white  with  a  brown  blotch  in  the 
middle.     Ln-Uo-Cattleya  DigbyanoMossia;,  raised 
by  Seden  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  the  result  of 
crossing  Cattleya  Mossiaj  and  La^lia  (Brassavola) 
Digbyana,  was  also  shown  in  good  condition.    The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rose,  lip  rose,  heavily  fringed 
in  front,  having  a  rose-purple  blotch  in  centre. 
Tha  upper  half  is  yellow,  lined  and  shaded  with 
brown  in  the   throat.     The   lovely  Cypripedium 
Gertrude  HoUington  and  a  fine  form  of  Odontoglos- 
sum excellens  were  also  included.    Mr.  Wilbore  S. 
Ellis,  Dorking,  was  awarded  a  silver   Banksian 
medal  for  a  t-roup  of  finely -grown  Odontoglossums, 
the  scarlet-ilowered  Cochlioda  Noezliana  and  some 
well-bloomed  plants  of  Dendrobium  Hildebrandti. 
Sir  William  Pearson,  B.irt,  was  given  a  simUar 
award  for  a  group  consisting  of  several  specimen 
plants  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  carrying  from  six 
to  eight  spikes  of  flower  each,  with  from  seven  to 
nine  flowers  on  a  spike.     Mr.  J.  Bradshaw,  South- 
gate,  was  aUo  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal 
for  a  pretty  group  consisting  of  fine  forms  of  Cat- 
tleya Mendeli  and  C.  Mossia^,  some  well  flowered 
plants  of  Lyciste  Skinneri  and  the  distinct  Den- 
drobium inversum,  a  variety  with  cinnamon-red- 
coloured  flowers,  the  lip  uppermost  and  the  other 
segments  of  the  flowers  reversed.     Mr,  J.  T.  Ben- 
nett Pcie,  Cheshunt,  received  a  similar  award  for 
a  group  of  Cattleya  citrina,  showing  remarkab.e 
culture,  the  flowers  being  very  large  and  of  gool 
substance.     Mr.    T.  Statter  sent  Lwlio  Cattleya 
highburyensis.     Mr.   A.    H.    Smee,    Wallington, 
sent  a  plant  of  the  recently  imported   blue  Cat- 
tleya, which  proves  to  be  an  ordinary   form  of  C. 
Mossi^  and  a  finely-flowered  plant  of  Oncidium 
varicosum  Rogersi.     Mr.  E.  H.  Adcock,  Dorking, 
received   a  cultural  commendation   for  a  fanely- 
growu  p'ant  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum  with  ten 
lowers.  Mr.  R.B.  White,  Arddarroch,  sent  several 
cut  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Ander- 
sonianum  and  other  hybrid  Odontoglossums.    Mr. 
C.    Young,    Sevenoaks,   sent  a  fine    example  of 
Odontoglossum    polyxanthum    with  a    spike    of 
twenty-seven  flowers.     A  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded.    Mr.  C.   Ingram,  Godalming,  sent 
two  interesting   hybrid    Cattleyas— C.   preciosa, 
raised  from  C.  speciosissima  and  C.  Lawrenceana, 
deep  rose  sepals  and  petals,  of  fine  shape  and  sub- 
stance, lip  rose  purple,  showing  the  influence  ot 
Cattleya  speciosissima  by  the  white  and  purple- 
brown  linings  in  the  throat,  and  Cattleya  bedeni, 
raised  from  C.  Lawrenceana  and  C.  Percivaliana, 
dark  rose  sepals  and  petals,  lip  crimson-purple  m 
front,  vith  deep  jellow  throat. 
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Floral  Committee. 

As  in  the  Orchid  commilte;,  only  cno  firtt- 
claEs  ccrtilicale  was  awarded,  viz.,  to 

PoS0(,n^KRiA  i.0Nf:iFi.0RA,  not  a  new  plant  it  is 
ttue,  but  one  none  the  lees  valuable  when  grown 
well  and  fiowertd  as  freely  as  the  examples  (cut) 
which  were  ^hciWn.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
in  the  way  of  Bouvardia  Humboldti  corjmbiflora 
in  form,  but  larger,  with  the  tube  considerably 
elongated,  each  blossom  being  nearly  6  inches 
long.  The  perfume,  which  is  delightfully  fra- 
grant, is  an  additional  acquisition,  the  growers 
and  exhibitors  finding  it  very  useful  for  bridal 
bouquets.  It  was  introduced  from  French  (Juiana 
in  1S20.  From  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons, 
Hasfccks  and  Brighton. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  the  following — 

Pteris  Drixkwateri. — A  form  evidently  of 
P.  crelica,  or  intei mediate  between  that  species 
and  P.  umbrcsa;  the  growth  is  very  robust,  dwarf 
and  tturdy,  with  broad  pinnaj  fully  an  inch  in 
width,  the  colour  a  dark  green.  This  plant  bids 
fair  to  become  an  excellent  market  variety,  it 
having  evidently  a  good  constitution  and  pos- 
ees=ecl  of  great  substance  also.  From  Messrs. 
Stroud  and  Co. 

Acer  taljiatum  linearilobum. — A  distinct 
addition  to  this  popular  class  of  fine-foliaged 
Japanese  Maples.  The  fuliage  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish green,  deeply  cut  or  lobed,  with  smooth 
edges.  Its  habit  is  evidently  vigorous  and  free, 
>et  dense  in  growth,  a  good  variety  for  massing. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sens,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea. 

PVRUS     MALUS    FLOKIBCNDA     FCHEIDECKERl. — A 

very  profuse  flowering  foim  of  stout  growth,  the 
last  J  ear's  wood  comple'.ely  wreathed  in  blossom, 
losy  pink  on  the  reverse  and  blush  white  on  the 
inner  side.  From  both  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt. 

Tulip  The  Sultan  (Gesr.eiiara  type) — Re- 
markable for  the  inten.-ely  dark  colour  of  its 
flowers,  a  dark  maroon  self.  The  flowers  pre  cf 
good  form  from  the  flcrist's  point  of  view,  being 
borne  on  stout,  somewhat  long  stems,  a  veiy  dis- 
tinct Tulip.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

TuLii'A  sAXATiLis.— A  Very  distinct  variety, 
with  long  pointed  flowers  whilst  unexpanded,  the 
upper  portion  of  each  petal  being  of  a  pinkish 
mauve  with  the  base  bright  yellow.  An  intro- 
duction from  Crete  as  long  ago  as  18  ?7.  From 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son. 

TuLiPA  viTELLiNA.  —  Another  species  which 
has  extra  large  flowers  of  a  pale  straw  colour, 
shading  tff  to  almost  white.  A  very  showy  kind, 
and  singularly  distinct  in  its  colour.  From 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son. 

Rose  (H.P.)  Mrs.  F.  Cant. —A  distinct-looking 
Rose  of  a  bright  pale  pink  colour,  very  well  de- 
scribed as  being  intermediate  between  Baroness 
do  Rothschild  and  Mn.  John  Laing.  It  should 
prove  to  be  a  good  Rose.  Frcm  Mr.  F.  Cant, 
Colchester. 

RiiuDODEN PROS'  Prokuskin. — A  very  showj' 
hybrid  with  presumably  some  of  the  catawbiense 
blood  in  it,  the  growth  being  vigorous  and  the 
trusses  as  well  as  the  individual  flowers  of  large 
size  ;  the  colour  is  a  bright  rosy  pink.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Canna  Boi  des  Rouges. — An  extremely  showy 
self  coloured  variety,  the  colour  a  deep  blood  red  ; 
the  truss  of  cut  bloom  shown  was  unusually  large. 
No  information  as  regards  height  can  be  given. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Zonal  Pel.\rc!onium  King  of  Denmark. — A 
plant  of  sturdy  growth,  with  the  zone  well  de- 
fined ;  the  flowers  are  double,  of  good  size,  and 
borne  on  stout  stems  not  too  long.  The  colour 
is  a  pale  salmon-pink.  It  should  prove  to  be  a 
distinct  acquisition  as  a  pot  plant.  From  Mr. 
M.  R.  Jensen. 

Cardamine  fl.-pl.  Miss  Jekvll. — A  very  pro- 
fuse flowering  variety,  with  small  double  blossoms 
borne  on  long  spikes,  pale  lilac  in  colour,  the 
growth  dwarf.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 


Of  unusual  extent  and  remarkable  interest  and 
excellence  weie  the  exhibits  shown  before  the 
floral  committee  on  this  cccasion.  As  conspicuous 
and  as  charming  as  anything  were  the  splendid 
Roses,  of  which  a  fine  collection  came  from  Mr. 
\V.  Kumsey,  Waltham  Cross.  In  the  boxes  of 
cut  blooms  the  flowers  were  rather  small,  but  of 
good  colour  and  form.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  was 
good.  Among  the  pot  plants,  Duke  of  Teck  bore 
fine  richly  tinted  flowers.  Crimson  Rambler,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Magna  Charta  were  also  noteworthy 
(silver  Flora  medal).  A  truly  magnificent  lot  of 
cut  Roses  came  from  Mr.  Geoige  Mount,  of 
Canterbury.  Almost  without  exception  the 
blooms  were  perfect,  of  extraordinary  size  and 
uniformity.  A  very  fine  feature  was  a  box  cf 
eighteen  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  each  one 
large,  finely  formed,  and  very  deep  in  colour. 
Very  beautiful  too  was  a  box  of  the  lovely  light 
pink  Baroness  Rothschild  and  one  of  the  rich 
crimson  Captain  Hayward.  Among  the  boxes  of 
miscellaneous  blooms  we  ncticed  that  Catherine 
Mermet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  Fiance,  Martchal 
Niel,  Cleopatra,  Anna  Olivier,  and  (ieneral  Jac- 
cjueminot  were  of  remarkable  excellence  (gold 
medal).  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
sent  a  small  collection  of  hardy  and  alpine  plants 
and  a  fairly  extensive  group  of  miscellaneous 
greenhouse  plants.  The  former  lot  included  ex- 
amples of  Euphorbia  myrsinites,  some  biilliant 
Ixias,  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  S.  muscoides  pur- 
purea, and  several  beautiful  varieties  of  Ranun- 
culus (silver  Banksian  medal).  In  the  gracefully 
staged  miscellaneous  group  were  some  excellent 
Malmaison  Carnations  of  varyirg  shades  of  colour, 
some  well-flowered  Ghent  Azaleas  and  variet'cs  of 
A.  indica,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Saxifraga 
pjramidalis,  and  a  quantity  of  Boronia  hettro- 
phylla  (silver  Flora).  A  very  eS'ective  and  ad- 
mirably staged  collection  of  hardy  plants  w-as 
shown  by  Mr.  Thos.  Ware,  of  Tottenham.  A 
bold  centrepiece  was  formed  by  some  gorgeous 
Tree  Pieonies,  among  which  Reine  Elizabeth,  a 
brilliant  coral-pink,  and  Louise  Mouchelet,  a  light 
pink,  were  very  fine.  Trollius  Orange  (Uobe  was 
finely  shown,  also  T.  asiaticus  and  T.  Loddi- 
gesianus.  The  curious  Darlingtonia  californica, 
the  pretty  Orchis  fusca,  Cypripedium  spectabile, 
and  C.  pubescens  were  all  noteworthy  (silver 
Flora).  An  interesting  little  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  was  shown  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  of  Christ- 
church,  and  comprised  good  examples  of  Anemone 
palmata  alba,  Saxifraga  Camposi,  Trollius  Orange 
Globe,  and  Tulipa  persica,  a  very  pretty  orange 
and  brownish  red  variety  (silver  Banksian). 
Messrs.  Young  and  Robinson,  of  Stevenage, 
Herts,  also  staged  a  small  colleclicn  of  hardy 
flowers,  including  Pansics,  Auriculas,  Tulips,  and 
doub'.e  Wallflowers.  The  last  have  a  very  heavy, 
dull  appearance,  and  are  not  in  any  way  so  desir- 
able as  the  single  varieties.  Many  of  the  seedling 
Pansies  were  of  great  beauty  and  variety  cf  colour 
and  markings.  A  very  fine  double  white  Stock 
was  shown,  named  Young'"  White  Winter.  A 
small,  but  interesting  exhibit  was'a  collection  of 
hybrid  Irises,  shown  by  Professor  Foster,  of  Cam- 
bridge. They  were  ail  of  dull  or  neutral  tints, 
and  some  of  them  of  good  size.  A  group  of  cut 
flowers  came  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and 
consisted  cf  Rhododendrons  and  Tulips.  Among 
the  former  were  Fortune's  Hjbriil,  alight  pink, 
with  very  large  flowers  ;  Broughtoni,  a  fine  large 
bright  pink  ;  Kewense,  pale  flesh  colour,  with 
enormous  blooms  ;  Luscombei  No.  2,  pretty  pale 
liliic  ;  Johnsoni,  brilliant  carmine,  with  very  close 
trusses  ;  and  Smithi  album.  Among  the  Tulips 
were  Bouton  d'Or,  a  very  neat  flower  ;  Fulgens 
variegata,  crimson  and  jellow  striped;  Didieri 
Golden  Eagle  ;  Spathulata,  deep  crimson  ;  and 
some  very  brilliant  Parrot  varieties. 

From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  came 
a  group  of  Pitonies- double,  "semi-double  and 
single  varieties.  A  very  lovely  semi-double  is 
Florizel,  pure  white,  with  almost  transparent 
petals.  Mr.  Chaplin,  a  dark  purplish  red,  is  good  ; 
also  Brooklands,  a  very  large  semi  double  of  light 
rosy  purple  colour.  Another  good  white  is  Lady 
Millais,  a  very  large  flower.      Mrs.    Bancroft,  a 


good  rose  colour  ;  Cardinal  Vaughan,  a  rich 
purple,  and  Loid  Selborne,  a  fine  coral-pink, 
were  all  very  good.  A  box  of  lovely  Irises  was 
shown  by  the  same  firm,  and  also  a  collection  of 
Pyrethrums,  among  which  we  noted  Maud,  a 
large  and  graceful  light  pink,  w  ith  narrow  petals  ; 
Clemency,  a  bright  crimson  ;  Ruth,  a  curious  va- 
riety with  curled  petals.  These  are  useful  and 
very  effective  decorative  flowers  (silver  Banksian). 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  of  Thame,  staged  a  group  of 
Tulips  and  a  grand  box  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses. 
The  Tulips  included  a  great  number  of  very  fine 
striped  varieties,  and  were  of  uniform  excellence 
and  very  brilliant  in  colour.  Perhaps  we  may 
mention  particularly  Modesty,  crimson  and  white; 
Richard  Gates,  brown  and  j  ellow  ;  and  George 
Hayward,  ciimson  and  yellow  (silver  Flora).  Rev. 
G.  H.  Engleheart  again  sent  some  beautiful  seed- 
ling Narcissi,  including  Sol  (a  very  late  Ajax  (  f 
enormous  size)  and  Philip  Halt,  a  pretty  variety 
with  short  orange-yellow  corona.  A  very  exten- 
sive group  of  cut  flowers  (chiefly  Tulips  and 
Narcissi)  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea.  Among  the  former  were  Ophir  d'Or, 
Royal  Standard,  Roi  Pepin,  crmson  and  white; 
Cornuta,  with  extremely  thin  petals  ;  Em- 
press of  India,  orange-scarlet;  and  Princess 
Royal,  rcse  and  white.  There  was  also  a  large 
collection  of  the  gorgeous  single  French  giant 
Poppy  Anemones,  bunches  of  the  deliciously  fra- 
grant single  scented  Joncjuils  and  of  Narcissus 
odorus  rugulosus.  ilessrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  also 
sent  a  large  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
including  several  plants  of  Calla  Elliottiana,  two 
I'eautiful  standard  Guelder  Roses  in  full  flower, 
PhjUccactus  Agathea,  bearing  its  delicate  rose- 
pink  blooms,  fine  plants  of  the  graceful  Maranta 
major,  Boronia  megastigma,  B.  elatior,  a  beauti- 
ful plant  of  Tillandsia  tessellata,  Arisarina  fim- 
briata,  and  Leschenaultia  biloba.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  group  was  very  eflfective  (silver 
Flora).  A  rich  and  very  various  group  of  miscel- 
laneous stove  plants  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  It  included  some  very 
beautiful  fine  foliaged  plants,  among  them  Cak- 
diums,  Dracsenas,  and  Crotons  in  great  variety, 
also  some  good  Bertolonias.  Orchids  and  Glox- 
inias were  also  included,  among  the  former  being 
a  good  plant  of  Dendrobium  suavissimum  (silver 
Flora). 

From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of  Crawley, 
came  a  delightful  group  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
Tufted  Pansies.  Among  the  former  were  Akebia 
([uinata  with  its  curious  tri-partite purple  flowers, 
Berberis  vulgaris  purpurea,  Exochorda  grandi- 
flora,  a  very  pretty  white  flowering  shrub  ;  Wis- 
taria sinensis,  the  very  beautiful  Pyrus  malus 
floribunda,  Pyrus  Riversi,  and  Keiria  japonica 
plena.  The  Tufted  Pansies  were  very  beautiful 
in  colour  and  form  and  in  perfect  condition." 
Lord  Elcho  is  a  fine  rich  \-ellow.  Max  Kolb,  a  rich 
dark  blue  ;  Joy,  in  shades  of  purple  :  Dawn  of 
Daj',  a  delicate  mauve  ;  Colleen  Bawn,  a  pale 
cream  colour  ;  and  Skylark,  pale  yellow  and  blue 
(silver  Banksian).  A  very  fine  group  of  An- 
thuriums  was  sent  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The 
varieties  of  Rothschildianum  were  well  showr, 
notably  A.  R.  elegans  and  some  new  seedlings. 
Very  lovely  is  A.  parisiense,  a  delicate  pink  ;  also 
A.  Lindeni,  A.  burfordiense,  A.  latifolium,  cf 
a  :ich  scarlet  shade,  and  A.  album  m£xi- 
mum  (silver  Flora).  A  group  of  miscellaneous 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nur- 
series, and  comprised  good  plants  of  Azaleas,  of 
the  indica  and  Ghent  sections,  some  well-coloured 
Caladiums,  among  them  Joinville,  Mme.  Pynaert, 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  Marguerite 
Gelinier,  Michel  Buchner,  and  Raoul  Pugno 
(silver  Banksian). 

A  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  hardy  plants 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
included  a  pretty  rose  -  pink  Rhododendron, 
Helen  Paul :  Trollius  europ;vus,  in  a  fine  mass  ; 
Crativgus  mollis.  Phlox  canadensis,  a  very  lovely 
flower,  soft  light  blue  in  colour :  some  very 
gorgeous  mixed  Parrot  Tulips,  Cardamine  Miss 
Jekvll,  flowering  in  great  profusion  ;  and  a  few 
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nice  pUnta  of  Amaryllis.  This  was  altogether  a 
very  interesting  and  representative  exhibit  (silver 
Flora).  An  e.xceedingly  fine  group  of  hardy 
flowers  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son. 
It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Tulips,  and 
a  truly  magnificent  collection  they  were, 
splendidly  grown,  in  perfect  condition,  and 
all  uniformly  good.  The  Parrot  varieties  made 
a  gorgeous  display,  but  even  more  beautiful  were 
the  soft  rich  tints  of  the  self-coloured  varieties. 
John  Heap  is  an  effective  combination  of  deap 
terra  cotta  and  yellow.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  a 
splendid  dark  marocn  :  Masterpiece,  dull  bronze  ; 
Industry,  bright  rose  ;  Blushing  Bride,  deep 
blufh  and  cream  colour;  Bronze  King;  Early 
Dawn,  a  pretty  rcsy  purple  ;  and  The  Sultan,  al- 
most black.  Many  of  the  Tulips  were  very  fine, 
among  them  T.  vitellina,  a  pale  primrose  variety  ; 
saxatilis,  mauve  and  yellow  :  and  fulgens, 
brilliant  crimson.  Fine  masses  of  Phlox  subulata 
pallida,  Alyssum  geomense,  and  of  Primula 
Pluto  were  also  shown  (silver  gilt  Flora).  An 
interesting  group  of  Caladiums,  well  coloured  and 
in  very  nice  condition,  was  staged  by  Messrs 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton.  It  contained 
good  specimens  of  Minus  erubescens.  Beige  Flor, 
Charlemagne,  Hme.  Groult,  John  Peed,  Candidum, 
and  Excellent  (silver  Banksian).  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  plants  of  a 
new  variegated  Ivy,  Jubile?,  Pyrus  malus  flori- 
bunda  Schneideckeri,  a  very  free-flowering  v.iriety 
with  larger  flowers  and  thicker  inflorescence  than 
the  original,  and  seedlings  from  Cydonia  japonica. 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  also  sent  a  group  of 
flowering  shrubs  containing  some  very  beautiful 
varieties,  among  them  Prunus  sinensis  rosea fl. -pi. , 
Chionanthus  virginicus,  Acer  palmatum  linearilo- 
bum,  Rubus  deliciosus,  the  very  lovely  Azalea 
Vasey  i,  Cornus  florida  pendula,  and  Acer  palmatum 
rufescen?.  A  group  of  plants  very  gorgeous,  not 
to  say  garish,  in  effect  was  shown  by  Mr.  L. 
Still,  of  Wimbledon  Park,  and  included  Spiraas, 
Amaryllises,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and.  Pelar- 
goniums (bronze  Banksian). 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee,  though  not 
numerous,  were  very  interesting  and  embraced 
both  fruit  and  vegetables.  Strawberries  were 
staged  in  splendid  condition.  Peaches  were  shown 
from  Syon  House,  and  a  collection  of  Rhubarb 
was  sent  from  the  society's  gardens. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  ; — 

RnuBAKB  CoLLis's  Seedlixg. — This  has  a  very 
large  stalk  with  small  leaf,  flesh  bright  pink.  It 
is  of  excellent  flavour  and  one  of  the  best  out  of 
several  kinds  tried  in  the  society's  gardens. 

RHnB.4RB  Victoria  (Mjatt's).— An  old  variety, 
but  still  one  of  the  best  both  as  regards  value  for 
forcing  and  flavour.  It  still  claims  first  place  in 
most  gardens  for  its  all-round  good  qualities. 
This,  too,  had  been  grown  in  the  society's 
gardens. 

Radish  Bright  Red  Leafless. —  A  variety 
with  only  2  inches  to  3  inches  of  top,  olive- 
shaped,  bright  red  in  colour,  tipped  with  white, 
and  a  quick  grower.  It  is  a  great  acquisition  as 
a  frame  Radish,  taking  up  but  little  room  and  of 
superior  quality.  Grown  at  Chiswick  from  seed 
sent  by  MM.  Vilmorin  et  Cie,  and  sown  March  5. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  staged  a 
grand  lot  of  their  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry, 
fruits  large,  b'-ight  red,  of  splendid  flavour  and 
finish.  From  the  same  source  was  sent  Laxton's 
Leader  Strawberry,  a  new  variety,  certificated 
last  year,  fruits  very  large,  of  a  deep  red  colour 
and  good  flavour.  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  also  sent  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry 
in  very  fine  condition,  fruits  large,  well  coloured 
and  ripened.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  a  nice 
dish  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs  and  a  box  of  Amsden 
June  Peaches  of  fine  size  and  richly  coloured. 
From  the  same  source  came  Potato  Wythes'  Seed- 
ling, a  cross  between  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
Myatt's  Ashleaf.  The  tubers  staged,  which  had 
been  grown  in  nine  weeks  in  a  frame,  were  large, 
with  a  clear  skin.  This  is  recommended  for  frame 
culture  and  early  cropping.     The  committee  re- 


served some  of  the  tubers  to  test  the  cooking  quali- 
ties. A  new  seedling  Potato  was  sent  from  Mr. 
Thackwell,  Rosewellan  Castle,  Co.  Cork.  It  is  an 
Ashleaf  of  the  early  type,  a  flat,  long  tuber, 
and  of  nice  appearance.  This  was  reserved 
by  the  committee  to  test  the  cooking  qualities. 
The  Melon  season  was  ushered  in  by  no  less  than 
five  fruits  from  two  sources.  Two  excellent 
fruits  of  Sutton's  Scarlet  and  The  Countess  were 
staged  by  Mr.  W.  Meads,  Buscot  Park  Gardens, 
Faringdon.  Mr.  G.  Frith,  Woodlands,  Mirfield, 
sent  a  seedling  scarlet  fleshed  variety  not  ripe. 
This  was  asked  to  be  sent  again  later  in  the  season. 
Apples  of  excellent  quality  in  various  kinds  were 
sent  by  the  chairman  to  show  keeping  qualities. 
These  in  one  case  had  been  stored  in  cork  dust  in 
a  cool  place  and  were  beautifully  fresh.  Though 
some  were  not  late  kinds  all  were  in  excellent 
condition.  The  committee  unanimously  gave  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  this  interesting  exhibit.  Mr 
Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford,  brought  Apple  Sturmer 
Pippin  which  had  been  stored  in  cases  in  a  damp 
cellar.  They  were  fresh  and  well  flavoured,  show- 
ing the  value  of  this  mode  of  storage.  Dr.  Hogg 
brought  some  choice  specimens  of  Apples  he 
had  received  from  the  Horticultural  College,  Mel- 
bourne. These  fruits  were  noted  for  their  good 
flavour,  size,  and  nice  appearance.  Other  Apples 
of  les!  merit  were  sent  for  ^naming  from  other 
sources. 

Several  varieties  of  Radishes  were  shown  from 
the  society's  gardens,  the  best  being  the  one 
named  above.  Messrs.  Carter,  High  Holborn, 
sent  a  nice  looking  Radish,  Carter's  Forcing  Ex- 
press, a  long  root  of  nice  shape,  bright  red,  ten- 
der and  good.  Messrs.  B.  Veitch  and  Co., 
Exeter,  sent  Radish  Ever  Tender,  a  Turnip- 
rooted  variety,  but  not  at  its  best.  A  collection 
of  Rhubarb  came  from  the  society's  garden,  Chis- 
wick, two  kinds  being  noted  above.  Other  kinds 
which  appeared  to  be  distinct  were  Buckley's 
Crimson,  Paragon,  and  Dancer's  Early,  a  richly 
coloured  variety.  The  Hawkes'  Champagne  sent 
.Tas  not  of  the  best  type,  this  when  true  being 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  grown.  Ryder's  Per- 
fection, a  small  variety  of  the  Victoria  type,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

The  lecture  on  Tulips  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew, 

was  very  interesting,  as  it  was  so  richly  illustrated 
by  material  from  Kew.  Tulipa  Gesneriana  con- 
tained some  of  the  brightest  colours  and  had 
been  largely  increased,  there  being  a  great 
diversity  in  this  section.  He  also  stated  that  out 
of  such  a  numerous  family  a  certain  number  was 
suitable  only  for  botanic  gardens,  as  they 
possessed  no  special  garden  value.  He  thought 
much  might  yet  be  done  by  crossing  to  get  dis- 
tinct types.  He  went  at  length  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bulbs,  and  stated  that  the  varieties 
could  be  readily  recognised  by  the  shape  and  the 
habit  of  growth.  He  dwelt  largely  upon  the 
diversity  of  the  Gesneriana  section,  sub-dividing 
them  into  groups  and  showing  their  shape  and 
various  types  of  petals  and  blotches  till  the 
Parrot  section  was  reached  and  the  narrow-petalled 
acuminata  section.  He  also  referred  to  the  value 
of  the  Tulip  at  this  season  in  the  garden.  The 
lecturer  also  noted  the  increased  size  of  some 
forms  under  good  cultivation,  and  named  certain 
types  which  did  not  increase  so  readily  as  desired. 
They  had  given  the  Tulip  much  attention  at 
Kew. 

The  chairman,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  pro- 
posed a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Baker  for 
the  interesting  way  he  had  described  the  Tulip, 
the  various  types  and  markings  and  sections. 
He  wished  lecturers  would  more  often  give  the 
habitat  of  the  plants  and  their  mode  of  growth, 
this  assisting  in  their  cultivation.  Mr.  Caparn, 
who  contributed  a  large  number  of  interesting 
drawings  and  paintings  of  these  flowers,  also 
made  a  few  remarks. 


Arranging  hardy  flowers. — Hardy  flowers 
were  numerous  and  handsome  at  the  Horticultural 
Society's  show  on  Tuesday  last,  but  greatly 
marred  and  muddled   by  overcrowding  and  ill- 


arrangement.  This  was  common  to  the  groups 
from  the  big  firms  as  well  as  the  small.  All  was 
done  as  if  they  had  sent  out  the  first  clod-hopper 
in  the  place  to  pick  up  everything  in  flower  and 
stuck  them  into  blacking-bottles  or  anything  they 
met  with,  jumbling  the  whole  as  close  as  possible 
on  the  stages,  twenty  plants  being  placed  where 
three  or  four  well  arranged  would  have  been  far 
better.  The  whole  effect  of  the  exhibits  is 
destroyed  by  this  indiscriminate  lumping  of  things 
together  in"ugly,  thoughtless  ways,  no  choice  or 
care  being  shown  even  in  the  selection,  the  only 
idea  being,  "show  all  Ihimjs,  good  and  bad." 


SOCIETE    FRANCAISE    D'HORTICULTURE 

DE  LONDRES. 
We  have  for  a  long  time  past  watched  with  a 
lively  interest  the  steady  growth  of  this,  one  of 
the  youngest  horticultural  societies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis.  Owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  constitution,  the  Societe  Fram-aise 
d'Horticulture  de  Londres  has  a  world-wide  in- 
fluence, which  is  more  likely  to  increase  as  years 
go  by  than  to  diminish.  In  issuing  its  seventh 
annual  bulletin,  the  society  has  made  somewhat 
of  an  innovation,  for,  compared  with  previous 
issues,  that  for  the  present  year  stands  out  pro- 
minently by  itself.  In  form,  size  and  quantity  ol 
material  presented  there  is  a  distinct  advance, 
and  we  notice  that  several  of  the  articles  are 
illustrated. 

The  contents— which  will  interest  many  others 
besides  the  members— comprise  the  secretary  s 
report  for  the  past  year,  the  rules  of  the  society, 
and  an  ever-increasing  list  of  members.  Ihere 
are  also  brief  accounts  of  the  society's  monthly 
meetings,  a  special  account  of  the  annua,  dinner 
in  January  last,  financial  statement,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  the  various  works  in  the  society's  library. 
About  half  of  the  bulletin  is  taken  up  with  papers 
written  by  the  members  on  subjects  of  horti- 
cultural interest,  of  which  the  titles-viz..  Orchids 
at  the  Temple  show.  Ivies,  forcing  of  Lilac,  and 
notes  on  the  bedding  out  in  the  London  parks- 
may  furnish  an  idea  of  this  diversity. 

We  notice  in  Mr.  Harman-Payne's  speech  at 
the  annual  dinner  that  in  1S90  there  were  only 
eighty-nine  members,  but  that  they  now  number 
a  total  of  222.  Many  of  the  young  Frenchmen, 
Belgians  and  Swiss  who  come  to  this  country  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  English  and  horti- 
culture will  testify  to  the  utihty  of  the^soc'ety 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  received  by  those 
in  authority,  of  whom  special  mention  should  bo 
made  of  the  president,  Mr.  George  Schneider, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  whose  efforts 
to  promote  good  feeling  between  English  and 
Continental  horticulturists  have  recently  been  re- 
cognised by  the  French  Government  conferring 
upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Merits  Agricole. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Piimula  rosea  grandiflora.— Under  this 
name  we  have  received  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker 
and  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  a  very  handsome  form  ot 
the  rosy  Primrose.  The  flowers  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  type,  being  much  larger  and  brighter 
in  colour. 

Gaum  mjniatum  was  in  very  fine  condition 
in  several  collections  of  hardy  plants  on  Tuesday, 
a  sure  indication  that  this  useful  and  striking 
plant  is  among  the  most  popular  at  this  season. 
The  plant  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer  and  continues 
many  weeks  in  goocl  condition. 

Trollius  caucasicus  Orange  Globe.— This 
is  a  very  handsome  Globe  Flower.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  lighter  orange  than  in  T.  japonicus  and,  be- 
sides being  much  larger,  are  altogether  more 
globular  in  form.  Plants  of  it  were  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr.  T.  S.  W  are. 

Phlox  divaricata.— A  rather  distinct  species 
with  small  panicles  of  slate-blue  flowers  on  stems 
about  1  foot  high.     Though  not  so  showy  as  many 
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species,  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  border  or 
in  the  rock  garden,  but  in  either  case  it  must  be 
planted  with  a  certain  amount  of  freedom. 

Cyclamen  repandum.— This  is  always  wel- 
come among  the  spring-flowering  kinds,  and  the 
rosy  red  flowers  are  also  very  ploaeing  and  dainty 
in  general  appearance.  Some  strong- flowering 
examples  from  Cuildford  were  exhibited  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  R.H.S. 

Geum  Ewani. — The  flowers  of  this  are  orange- 
yellow,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  those  of  O.  mini- 
atum,  semi-double,  and  very  showy.  Judging  by 
the  handful  in  Mr.  Prichard's  group  at  the  Driil 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  it  would  appear  likely  to 
prove  valuable  among  the  border  flowers  early  in 
May. 

Pasonia  Wittmanniana. — This  distinct  spe- 
cies was  exhibited  both  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Mr. 
Prichard  on  Tuesday  last,  and  very  handsome 
are  the  large  creamy  yellow  flowers  when  seen  in 
good  condition.  The  plant  is  still  rare  in  cultiva- 
tion. As  a  border  plant,  however,  it  is  very 
striking. 

Artemisia  sericea.— Messrs.  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  exhibited  a  large  specimen  of  this  beautiful 
silvery-leaved  plant  on  Tuesday  last  at  the 
R.H.S.  The  foliage  is  divided  into  very  narrow, 
linear  leaflets,  that  give  it  a  neat,  attractive 
appearance,  the  whole  plant  glistening  with  a 
silvery  down. 

Bryanthus  ereetus.  —  Some  flowering  ex- 
amples of  this  pretty  plant  were  included  in  the 
collection  of  alpines  from  Guildford  at  the 
Drill  Hall  recently.  It  is  a  distinct  plant,  with 
pmkcoloured  flowers  and  very  useful  for  the  rock 
garden  in  suitable  positions,  or  in  company  with 
shrubby  plants  of  dwarf  growth. 

Iris  grermanica.— The  blue  and  white  forms 
of  the  common  Flag  are  among  the  showiest  of 
border  flowers  this  week.  Some  large  clumps  of  the 
blue  form  upwards  of  3  feet  through  on  a  railway 
embankment  had  more  than  forty  spikes,  and 
there  must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  of  such 
clusters,  thus  making  a  really  grand  display. 

Iberis  superba  is  a  snow-white  variety  of  the 
well-known  Candytuft,  very  free  and  compa-t. 
It  is  not  generally  known  how  very  useful  are 
the  Candytufts  for  positions  where  they  recaive 
but  little  moisture,  some  of  the  kinds  spreading 
out  quickly  into  large  tufts,  that  are  each  year 
covered  with  flowers  of  the  purest  white  at  6  inches 
or  9  inches  high. 

Phlox  Nelsoni.— Some  chirming  tufts  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  crowded  with  snowy  blossom, 
were  included  in  Mr.  Barr's  exhibit  at  the  Drill 
Hall  last  Tuesday,  and  very  fine  also  was  the  va- 
riety of  setacea  (known  as  atro-purpurea)  in  the 
same  group.  Both  are  good  and  reliable  kinds, 
well  suited  for  the  border  or  reck  garden  at  this 
season,  and  flowering  abundantly  in  good  soil. 

Aubrietia  tauricola.— This  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  prettiest  of  this  pleasing  race  of 
spring  flowers.  The  plants  are  of  free,  compact 
growth,  and  quite  early  studded  with  the  flower- 
buds.  When  these  presently  expand  the  colour 
IS  a  clear,  deep  violet.  Among  the  blue  shades 
this  i.s  very  telling,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  the  many  kinds  now  in  cultivation. 

Iberis  Tenoreana.— A  large  sheet  of  this  up- 
wards of  2  feet  across  is  now  beautiful  at  the  base 
of  a  dry  bank  where  very  few  plants  thrive.  For 
this  particular  purpo-e,  viz.,  a  comparatively  dry 
and  poor  as  well  as  shallow  soil,  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  plants  that  could  be  grown,  the  broad 
sheets  of  pure  white  blossoms  completely  hiding 
all  trace  of  foliage  excepting  around  the  margin. 

Anemone  palmata  alba.— A  large  bunch  of 
cut  flowers  of  this  fine  plant  formed  a  most  in- 
tfresting  exhibit  from  Mr.  Prichard's  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  at  Christchurch  on  Tuesday  last"at  the  ' 
Drill  Hall.  Evidently  the  plant  is  perfectly  at 
home,  or  it  would  not  be  ])ossible  to  cut  such  an  1 
abundance  of  its  blossoms,  which  were  also  pos- 
sessed of  great  vigour.  It  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  a  cool,  moist  soil. 

Iris  nazarensis  grandiflora.— A  large  bloom  ' 
ot  this  unique  plant  was   recently   seen   at  the  ' 
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Drill  Hall.  The  standards  are  of  a  pleasing  deli- 
cate mauve,  the  falls  beautifully  marked  and 
veined  as  in  the  well-known  I.  Susiana,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  the 
huge  black  blotch  on  each  of  the  falls.  The 
plant  as  exhibited  was  about  12  inches  high,  and 
the  variety  a  striking  and  handsome  one. 

Dianthus  glacialis.— Some  freely  flowered 
pot  plants  of  this  charming  alpine  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Prichard,  of  Christchurch,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  Tuesday.  The  little  tufts  were  in  some  in- 
stances almost  hidden  by  the  numerous  rosy 
pink  blossoms.  This  little  Pink  is  rarelv  seen  in 
good  condition,  though  it  appeared  more  content 
than  usual  in  the  sandy  turfy  soil  in  which  it  was 
growing.  Itisadistinct  as  well  as  rare  and  prsfcty 
species. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  at  Famham 
Royal. — Mr.  James  sends  us  some  blooms  of  these, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  splendid  colours 
that  distinguish  the  strain.  The  plants  are  dwarf, 
vigorous  and  bear  masses  of  bloom,  but  it  is  the 
fine  range  of  colouring  that  attracts  particular 
attention.  The  spotted  forms  are  distinct  and 
handsome,  and  the  selfs  too,  the  clear  yellow 
variety  being  as  fine  a  greenhouse  flower  as  one 
could  have  at  this  season. 

Late  Tnlips  were  finely  shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  A  re- 
markably richly  coloured  variety  which  was  given 
an  award  of  merit  is  The  Sultan,  the  globular 
flower  almost  black,  but  with  a  claret  shade  in  it. 
Another  gem  was  Bronze  King,  the  flowers  large, 
open,  and  yellow,  sufi'used  with  a  peculiarly 
bronzy  colour.  There  were  many  others,  from 
rose,  through  purple,  to  almost  black. 

Carpet  plants.  — Quite  recently  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees  where  so  few  plants  thrive  we 
noted  the  common  Irish  Ivy  in  luxuriance,  though 
not  allowed  absolute  sway.  A  very  pretty  effect, 
however,  was  produced  by  a  mass  of  the  white 
Wood  Anemone  springing  up  amid  the  Ivy,  and 
which  in  full  bloom  against  the  dark  green  of  the 
Ivy  was  very  charming.  There  are  many  spots 
in  the  garden  that  may  be  similarly  beautified 
by  a  little  forethought,  and  that  would  give  little 
trouble  after. 

Myosotis  rupicola. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Forget-me  not  family,  quite  distinct  in  the 
intense  gentian-blue  of  its  flowers.  The  plant 
forms  perfect  tufts  quite  close  to  the  earth,  these 
in  spring  being  covered  with  flowers  of  the  richest 
blue.  It  is  a  true  alpine  and  may  be  increased 
either  by  seed  or  division,  the  latter  always  the 
more  reliable  for  keejjing  a  pure  stock,  as  the 
seedlings  vary  considerably.  This  lovely  little 
species  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Paul  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 

Helonias  buUata.  — A  distinct-looking  spe- 
cies with  close  columnar  spikes  of  pinkish  flowers 
issuing  from  a  tuft  of  lance  shaped  leaves,  that 
for  the  most  part  are  situated  close  upon  the  soil. 
The  plant  is  well  suited  for  shady  spots,  and  suc- 
ceeds best  in  positions  that  are  quite  moist  or 
even  wet.  A  group  in  the  bog  garden  has 
a  distinct  appearance,  and  being  of  dwarf  habit 
and  compact  may  be  arranged  quite  close  to 
taller  things,  as  Liliums  for  example,  flowering 
when  the  latter  are  only  starting  to  grow. 

Gentiana  acaulis.— The  hot,  dry  days,  as 
well  as  the  ruthless  winds  of  late,  appear  to  have 
diminished  the  beauty  of  this  plant  in  some  in- 
stances this  year.  It  is  cne  of  those  cold-loving 
subjects,  and  the  flowers  seem  to  resent  in  some 
degree  the  hot,  haish,  drying  influences  of  late,  as 
the  flowers  have  not  opened  so  well  as  usual. 
The  plant  requires  a  certain  amount  of  sunlight 
to  fully  expand  the  blossoms,  and  the  flowers  never 
appear  quite  so  happy  as  when  the  warmth  suc- 
ceeds a  warm  shower.  Then  the  rich  hue  of  this 
fine  old  plant  is  seen  at  its  best. 

A  new  seedling  Kose.— Mrs.  Frank  Cant, 
which  was  given  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  is  the  first 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of  Colchester, 
from  a  cross  made  between  Baroness  Rothschild 


and  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet.  The  seedling,  judging 
from  a  group  of  plants  shown,  is  sturdy  ingrowth, 
with  bold  leafage  and  plenty  of  large,  finely-shaped 
silvery  pink  flowers  delicately,  if  not  strongly 
scented.  It  reminds  one  of  Baroness  Rothschild, 
but  is  distinct.  Evidently  it  will  make  an  excel- 
lent pot  Rose,  end  should  bs  of  great  value  in  the 
garden. 

A  fine  climbing  Devoniensis  Rose.— This 

Rose  is  usually  easy  to  grow,  but  dilhcult  to 
bloom.  At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  Sheer- 
water  Court,  Byfleet,  I  recently  saw  a  magnificent 
specimen  that  would,  I  think,  be  hard  to  match. 
It  is  growing  over  the  roof  of  a  conservatory  and 
has  been  planted  about  seven  years.  The  tree 
covers  a  space  of  nearly  £00  fquare  feet.  It  is  in 
the  most  perfect  heallh  and  vigour.  Upwards 
of  40(1  blooms  had  already  been  gathered,  and  at 
a  guess  there  were  more  than  that  number  hang- 
ing at  the  time  of  my  visit.  This  Rose  is  not  what 
florists  would  teim  a  show  flower,  having  a  centre 
somewhat  shallow  and  of  faulty  shape.  But  the 
exquisite  scent  and  colour  are  charming.  Such  a 
specimen  must  give  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  to 
its  owner. — H.  S. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  weather 
continued  cold  until  the  .3rd  inst.,  since  which 
time  the  days  have  been  rather  warm  for  the  time 
of  year,  although  the  night  readings  have  re- 
mained low.  The  soil  is  now  of  about  seasonabU 
warmth  at  2  feet  deep,  but  rather  above  the 
average  temperature  at  1  foot  deep.  During  the 
last  three  weeks  rain  has  fallen  on  only  one  day, 
and  then  only  enough  fell  to  lay  the  dust.  The 
ground  is  consequently  becoming  very  dry.  In 
fact,  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain-watar  has 
come  through  the  light  soil  gauge  for  eight  da^s, 
or  through  the  heavy  soil  gauge  for  fourteen  days. 
The  past  week  has  been  a  sunny  one,  the  duration 
of  bright  sunshine  averaging  nine  hours  a  daj-. 
April  proved  a  warm  month,  and  during  the 
course  of  it  the  exposed  thermometer  never  indi- 
cated more  than  0"  cf  frost.  Rain  fell  on  but  ten 
days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  In  the  last  forty  one  years 
there  have  been  only  three  drier  Aprils,  viz  ,  in 
.lS6o,  1870,  and  1S;)3  For  only  175  hours,  or 
about  seven  days,  was  the  direction  of  the  wind 
any  point  between  north  and  east. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamated. 

The  fernery  beautiful.— With  a  view  to  an 
attempt  to  get  the  hardy  fernery  free  of  the 
dreadfully  inartistic  way  in  which  it  is  usually 
carried  out,  we  should  be  grateful  to  anyone  who 
would  inform  us  cf  ferneries  in  the  open  air  with 
any  claim  to  beauty  of  effect. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  William  Coomber.— 

This  well-known  gardener  recently  retired  from 
the  post  of  superintendent  of  the  gardens  and 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  it  was  regarded  by  some  of 
his  personal  friends  as  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
presenting  him  with  some  mark  of  their  personal 
regard.  A  committee  was  formed,  with  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch  as  treasurer  and  Mr.  J.  Willard  as 
secretary,  and  suthoient  was  subscribed  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  Coomber  with  a  cheque  for  £124  2?.  6d. 
Mr.  Coomber  now  fills  the  position  of  head  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Lilford,  Lilford  Hall,  Oundle, 
Xorthamptonshire. 


Names  of  plants. — B.  .4.  T. — Tlie  Jadas  Tree 

(Cercis  siliquastrum). J.  Dimmick. — 1,  Puui  Aria 

var.  ;  2,  Cerasus  serraluta. -4.  Ri,io?i. — 1,  Hj'peri- 

cum,  send  ^ben  ia  flower:  2,  Rubus  spectabilis ; 
3.  apparently  Cerasus  Mabaleb  ;  4  and  5,  cannot  be 
identitied  without  flowers  ;  6,  Amelanchier  canaden- 
sis.  2\  May. — Asphodelus  luteus. 


The  WDd  Garden:  or,  the  Naturalisativn  and  NMvrjl 
Gnni}  nto  or  Hardif  Exotic  Plants,  icith  a  cfitiptt,r  on  the  Gardt  n 
or  Bntifh  11  ltd  hloircrt.  Fourth  edition,  uith  vood  en^raiinga 
from  drawivgs  by  Alfred  Farsons,  )  eviecd  and  eittargtd.  JJeVty 
Sy(^  Imen  board ,s  price  12^. 

Sj'cciat  Edit  on  on  finest  hond-made  xaver,  vorl-ed  at  hand 
press,  and  fine!  1/  bound  in  v:Vum_  One  t  uinea  nett.  Throvgh 
all  BookstUers, 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  docs  mend  Nature:  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare, 


TABLE    DECORATION. 

"  Les    Arts    pf  rfectionnent    la    Nature."  —  Words 
(aived  en  an  antique  \  urap  in  the  oid  city  of  Grasse. 

The  subject  of  cut  floweis,  touched  upon  in  the 
article  on  "Roses  for  Table  Decoration,"  in 
The  Gaeden,  May  2,  is  one  that  requires  de- 
velopment and  study.  A  few  practical  hints 
on  the  cutting,  packing,  and  preserving  of 
flowers  in  water  would,  1  am  sure,  be  of  great 
use  to  many  thousands  of  persons  to  whom  the 
choosing  and  arranging  of  flowers  for  a  dinner 
party  table,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  table  each 
evening,  often  bring  worry  and  much  anxiety. 
Many  persons  are  far  too  busy  to  arrange 
anew,  and  others  cannot  aflbrd  to  replace  each 
day,  their  table  flowers  ;  therefore  some  know- 
ledge is  required  to  choose  those  flowers  which 
last  best  in  water,  and  which  are  not  imme- 
diately influenced  by  the  unnatural  heat  and 
glare  of  lamps  or  gas.  No  doubt  the  fact  that 
Roses  last  so  badly  in  water  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  they  "are  not  mere  common  as  a 
table  decoration."  Some  flowers  will  last  for  a 
long  time  ;  all  the  Narcissus  tribe,  for  instance, 
many  kinds  of  Tulip  (notably  the  Parrot  and 
some  of  the  sturdy  and  very  beautiful  double 
Tulips),  Chrysanthemums,  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
Auriculas  (those  lovely  flowers,  which  are  in 
colour,  as  Dante  says  : 

"  Men  che  di  rose,  e  piii  chi  di  viila  "), 

Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette  (whose  odour  brings 
the  summer  with  it),  Veibena,  all  the  lovely 
varieties  of  Azalea,  especially  Azalea  mollis, 
Pinks,  Picotees,  and  Carnations  of  all  kind.", 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  flowers  to  cut ;  whereas  many  flowers, 
such  as  Clematises,  Viola?,  Anemones, 
Columbines,  Poppies,  Heliotrope,  white  Jessa- 
mine, Honeysuckle,  scented  Verbena,  and  all 
Brier  Roses  (including  the  Japanese  and 
Austrian  Briers,  which  open  wide  immediately 
and  fall),  and  almost  all  the  delicate  Tea  Roses 
may  look  enchanting  when  first  cut  and  placed 
in  water,  but  after  about  a  day  and  night  the 
little  black  knobs  stand  up  erect  and  the  scarlet 
petals  of  Anemone  fulgens  are  scattered  about 
the  table.  The  Jessamine  is  a  bunch  of  green, 
still  charming,  it  is  true,  but  the  perfume  gone 
and  the  petals  fallen.  The  Violas  have  screwed 
themselves  up,  the  Clematis  is  hanging  flabby 
(this  applies  especially  to  C.  Jackmani,  which 
looks  very  lovely  wreathed  about  the  table  for 
one  night's  decoration  only,  but  will  not  last  at 
aU  in  water),  the  Heliotrope  is  withered  and 
the  water  stained  deep  brown.  The  Honey- 
suckle has  all  fallen  and  only  the  stalks  of  the 
Columbine  remain,  for  the  flowers  are  so  frail 
that  they  fall  in  the  slightest  draught.  If  they 
are  to  last,  the  habits  of  flowers  must  be  con- 
sidered even  after  they  are  picked.  Wistaria 
must  hang  down  from  a  mantelpiece  or  tall 
vase  ;  Pansif  s  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  corner 
away  from  the  sunshine  ;  Allamandas  mvist  have 
their  cups  filled  with  water,  &c.  But  a  Rose 
we  cannot  hope  to  keep  in  perfection  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  a  flower  to  be  cut, 
worshipped  and  fondled  in  the  one  moment  of 
its  perfection,  or  arranged  to  decorate  a  dinner- 
table  for  one  evening  only,  and  even  then,  if 
Roses  are  to  look  perfectly  crisp  and  fresh  at 
night,  they  must  be  picked,  especially  in  mid- 
summer, before  7.30  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 


ing and  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  cupboard  till  dinner- 
time. A  tree  that  I  know  of  William  Allen 
Richardson  in  a  conservatory  spread  this  Easter 
a  sheet  of  orange-coloured  blossom  against  the 
glass.  In  the  early  morning  a  large  basketful 
could  be  picked  each  day  of  fascinating  buds, 
trembling  with  dew-beads  from  the  syringe  and 
delicately  scenting  the  air,  toning  from  deepest 
cadmium  to  a  pinky  salmon,  and  which  by  mid- 
day were  loose,  colourless  flowers,  flat  and 
almost  scentless. 

Another  important  point  to  be  remembered  in 
arranging  Roses  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  water. 
Bowls  and  not  narrow  vases  should  be  used,  and 
if  it  can  be  procured  nothing  keeps  the  water 
so  cool  or  sets  oft'  the  delicate  tones  of  the  Roses 
so  well  as  silver.  A  very  beautiful  basketful 
of  flowers  may  be  made  for  the  centre  of  the 
table  by  using  an  antique  silver  bread  or  cake- 
basket,  a  form  graceful  and  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  holding  flowers.  If  too  large,  a  flat 
glass  dish  or  two  tumblers  may  be  placed  in- 
side, and  some  special  heads  of  Roses  tied  to 
the  handle,  surrounded  by  their  own  fresh  green 
foliage.  A  few  fine  Carnations,  standing  up  on 
their  firm  stalks,  look  very  beautiful  arranged 
in  one  of  these  old  fashioned  baskets.  Little 
Noisette  or  Banksian  Roses  wreathed  round  the 
edge  and  graceful  sprays  tied  with  narrow 
white  libbon  look  (luite  enchanting  falling 
from  the  silver  handle. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  form  and 
colour  alone,  but  scent  also  must  ba  thought  of 
in  arranging  a  dinner-table.  Much  could  be 
said  on  this  fascinating  subject,  but  I  must 
content  myself  by  mentioning  that  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers  must  not  be  strong  enough  to 
annoy,  and  yet  it  must  be  sufliciently  present 
to  overpower  with  a  subtle  sweetness  the  odours 
of  the  various  dishes  of  the  dinner.  Thyme  and 
sprigs  of  Mint  and  Lavender  may  be  hidden 
amongst  the  flowers,  or,  as  scented  Verbena 
will  not  last  in  water,  single  leaves  may  be 
thrown  into  the  finger-bowls,  or  a  little  bunch 
of  Violets  or  white  Jessamine,  Pansies,  or  one 
sweet-scented  Rose  placed  to  welcome  each 
guest  to  his  seat.  M.  C.  D. 


Orchids. 


CYRTOPODIUMS. 

Wheke  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  proper 
development  of  these  plants  they  should  be 
grown  in  quantity,  for  the  foliage  alone  on 
healthy  thriving  plants  is  ornamental  and 
striking.  In  addition  to  this  the  flowers  are 
handsome,  though  not  relatively  large,  and 
freely  produced  if  the  plants  are  suitably 
treated.  Many  fail  with  Cyrtopodiums,  not 
growing  them  strongly  enough,  placing  them  in 
small  pots  in  a  compost  such  as  is  generally  used 
for  epiphytal  Orchids  of  a  totally  difl'erent  class. 
The  roots  of  these  Orchids  are  very  strong, 
freely  emitted  and  persistent,  and  unless  they 
have  full  scope  and  a  rich  run  the  plants  will 
not  be  satisfactory.  A  good  compost  for  them 
will  be  found  in  about  equal  parts  of  nice  mel- 
low fibrous  loam  and  peat  of  good  quality, 
adding  a  little  Sphagnum,  with  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  finely  broken  crocks  and  lumps  of 
charcoal.  This  mixture  will  keep  in  a  sweet 
and  good  condition,  but  a  sprinkling  of  guano 
or  some  other  approved  fertiliser  ought  also 
to  be  added.  Select  pots  large  enough  to 
allow  a  fairly  wide  margin  around  the  plants, 
and  having  cleaned  them,  place  from  3  inches 
to  C  inches  of  drainage,  according  to  the  size,  in 
the  bottom,  in  the  larger  sizes  inverting  a  small 
pot  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom.     Cover  this 


with  the  rougher,  more  fibrous  part  of  the  com- 
post or  a  layer  of  part'ally  decayed  leaves,  and 
having  removed  any  sour  portions  of  old  soil  or 
dead  roots,  set  the  plants  in  position  so  that 
the  base  of  the  last-formed  bulbs  comes  a  liitle 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  the  elevating  process 
not  being  needed  as  in  the  usual  run  of  Orchids. 
Bed  the  compost  firmly  and  give  only  a  lunited 
supply  of  water  until  the  roots  are  ruuning 
freely  in  it.  The  plants  may  be  arranged  on 
the  central  stage  of  a  large  span-roofed  stove  or 
Orchid  house  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
glass,  as  less  shading  will  be  required  than  if 
growing  close  up  to  the  roof  in  a  smaller  struc- 
ture. Not  that  the  plants  will  not  grow  in  the 
latter,  for  they  are  singularly  accommodating 
provided  they  have  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture, 
but  in  the  former  class  of  house  they  are  more 
likely  to  ripen  up  well.  As  the  stems  approach 
their  full  size— the  roots  having  meanwhile 
appropriated  almost  every  bit  of  compost  in  the 
pot — very  free  supplies  of  moisture  will  be 
needed.  This  treatment  must  be  continued 
until  they  are  quite  fully  grown  and  well 
ripened,  when  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
a  rather  drier  and  cooler  house.  The  roots 
may  then  with  advantage  be  kept  drier,  but 
the  decrease  in  the  supply  must  be  gradual 
in  order  to  keep  the  stems  in  good  condition, 
a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  water  causing  them 
to  shrivel.  This  is  not  advisable  even  in  mid- 
winter, but  if  the  plants  are  hard  and  well 
ripened,  very  little  water  will  suflice  to  keep 
them  right  in  this  respect.  As  soon  as  signs  of 
new  growth  are  apparent,  more  moisture  will 
be  found  necessary  and  the  plants  may  again 
be  placed  in  the  warmest  house.  These  joung 
shoots  are  apt  to  damp  if  water  is  allowed  to 
reach  them,  especially  if  used  in  a  cold  state,  so 
it  is  best  in  all  cases  to  have  this  at  least  as  warm 
as  the  house  and  to  apply  it  with  care  from  a 
watering-pot,  not  with  the  syringe.  The  flowers 
appear  in  due  course,  when  the  plants  must  be 
kept  moister,  the  best  time  for  repotting  being 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fade.  It  may  of  course 
be  done  earlier  before  the  flower-spikes  show, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  disturb  the  plants  until 
the  strain  of  flowering  is  over.  There  are  not 
many  species  in  this  genus,  the  best  known  and 
most  useful  being 

CYETOPoniDM  Andeksoni,  a  tall-growing,  hand- 
some Orchid  with  deciduous  stems,  attaining 
a  height  of  5  feet  or  more,  and  producing  spikes 
nearly  a  yard  in  length.  The  sepals,  petals  and 
lip  are  all  rich  yellow,  the  latter  three-lobed,  the 
front  lobe  spreading,  the  larger  side  lobes  erect. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies. 

C.  BEACTE.iTUM  is  an  old  and  little-known  kind, 
introduced  in  1847  by  M.  Linden.  It  comes  veiy 
near  to  C.  punctatum,  but  has  a  simple,  not 
branched  inflorescence  and  does  not  grow  so 
strongly.  The  flowers  and  the  large  bracts,  from 
which  it  takes  its  specific  name,  are  bright  yellow 
spotted  with  red. 

C.  CAEDiocHiLDM  is  another  free-growing  and 
free-blooming  species,  bearing  long,  stem  like 
pseudo-bulbs,  thickened  in  tha  centre,  and  a 
branched,  many-flowerei  raceme.  The  individual 
flowers  are  largo,  bright  yellow,  tipped  with  green 
on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  clear  bright 
yellow.     This  is  a  native  of  Costa  Rica. 

C.  PUN-CTATUM  is  a  very  free- flowering  species 
from  Brazil.  The  growth  attains  to  a  height  of 
about  30  inches,  the  flower-scape  being  longer 
than  the  bulbs,  much  branched  and  many- 
flowered.  The  sepals  and  petals,  also  the  lip,  are 
yellow,  the  former  plentifully  spotted  with  bright 
crimstn,  ttie  latter  margined  with  reddish  purple. 
A  good  deal  of  variation  exists  in  the  flowers  of 
this  kind,  the  least  pleasing  being  those  forms  with 
a  dingy  green  tint  on  the  segments. 

C.  Saintleoeeianum  is  in  reality  only  a  variety 
of  the  last-named,   but    a    large-flowering    and 
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hitihly-coloured  one.  It  wag  first  exhibited  in 
18S(i,  when  it  received  a  first  class  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  had  been  in- 
troduced about  threo  years  previously,  and  first 
flowered  with  Mr.  A  H.  Smee.  It  is  a  native  of 
Paraguay,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  St.  Leger, 
whose  name  it  bears.  R. 


Cypripedium  Curtisi.— This  useful  and  free- 
flowering  species  is  now  in  bloom,  and,  like  moat 
others  in  the  genus,  will  continue  in  full  beauty  a 
long  time.  The  blossoms  are  produced  on  erect 
scapes,  1  foot  or  more  in  height,  from  the  prettily 
marked  and  variegated  foliage.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  broad,  greenish,  with  a  narrow  white  border 
and  reddish  streaks.  The  petals  are  somewhat 
similar  in  ground  colour,  but  with  more  of  a  purple 
surt'usion  and  many  purple  dots,  the  lip  deep  red- 
purple.  It  should  be  grown  by  all  who  have  a 
stove  temperature  at  command,  this  being  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  plenty  of  moisture  and  shade,  to 
its  well-being.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Curtis 
in  Sumatra  in  lSS-2. 

Lffilia  purpurata  alba.  —  Unquestionably 
this  is  a  very  pretty  variety  of  this  noble  species, 
but  the  name  is  not  appropriate.  The  sepals 
and  petals,  it  is  true,  in  the  best  forms  have  no 
tinge  of  colour,  but  are  of  the  purest  white.  The 
lip,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  forms  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  has  a  distinct  suffusion  of 
pale  rose  in  addition  to  the  veining,  common  I 
believe  to  all,  v,  hile  some  are  distinctly  of  a  rose 
colour,  though  labelled  as  var.  alba.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  plants, 
however,  and  this,  like  all  the  other  varieties  of 
L.  purpurata,  is  a  first-rat«  garden  Orchid. 

Dendrobium  Farmeri  aureum.— This  va- 
riety is  exceptionally  rich  and  beautiful  in  colour, 
the  lip  especially  bemg  of  the  deepest  golden  yel- 
low. I  recently  saw  a  fine  plant  of  it  with 
growths  as  strong  as  on  a  medium  D.  thyrsiflorum 
and  bearing  three  fine  spikes.  Like  the  typical 
form,  it  is  not  usually  quite  so  free  growing  or  free 
flowering  as  the  majority  of  evergreen  kinds,  but 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  lasting  longer  in 
flower  than  many  of  them.  The  lip  is  of  the 
same  downy  character  as  the  type,  and  has  also 
the  deeply  cut  margin. — H.  R. 

Oncidinm  varicosum.— It  is  getting  late  to 
see  this  fine  species  in  flower,  but  I  noticed  re- 
cently at  Rougham  Hall  several  plants  only  just 
throwing  up  their  spikes.  Such  an  Orchid  is, 
however,  welcome  whenever  the  blossoms  appear, 
and  no  collection  of  intermediate  house  plants  is 
complete  unless  this  is  represented.  It  does  well 
when  happily  placed,  and  may  be  grown  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  suit  the  fancy  or  convenience 
of  cultivators.  Fine  masses  of  it  established  on 
blocks  of  rough  wood  have  a  natural  and  striking 
appearance  when  in  blossom,  the  long  branching, 
many-flowered  scapes  showing  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  variety  Rogersi  is,  when  obtained  true, 
a  splendid  Orchid  and  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  type. — R. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  gigaateum.— This 
mbgnificent  variety  is  finely  in  flower  with  Mr. 
E.  J.  Johnstone,  of  Rougham  Hall,  Bury  St. 
Kdmunds.  The  spike  is  carrying  a  dozen  flowers, 
each  upwards  of  4  inches  across,  white  with  a 
famt  suffusion  of  rose  on  the  outer  segments,  the 
lip  having  the  usual  yellow  disc  and  a  few  spots 
of  brown.  The  petals,  of  very  fine  form,  broad  and 
overlapping  the  sepals,  are  deeply  cut  or  fringed. 
These  fine  forms  are  worth  taking  great  care  of, 
the  full  and  beautiful  racemes  having  a  noble  ap- 
pearance quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  smaller 
and  starry-looking  varieties. 

Oncidium  superbiens.— This  is  a  very  fine 
Oncidium  and  one  of  fairly  easy  culture,  but  not 
unfortunately,  so  free-flowering  as  one  could  wi^h' 
The   pseudo-bulbs  are  over  3   inches  in  height 
bearing  long,   handsome  leaves,  and  the  flower- 
spike  appears  on  the  new  growth.     This  attains  a 
length   of  about  4   feet,   is  frequently   branched 
and    bears    many    large    and    showy    blossoms 
The  sepals  are  almost  wholly  of  a  reddish  brown 


with  a  very  narrow  margin  of  yellow,  the  petals 
yellow  in  ground  colour,  with  transverse  bars  of 
chocolate.  The  lip  is  small  with  a  pointed,  re- 
curved tip,  reddith  purple.  O.  superbiens  may 
be  grown  in  fairly  large  pots,  the  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  in 
a  rough  condition.  The  roots  are  rather  large 
and  fle.shy,  and  cannot  therefore  endure  a  close 
run.  There  can  bo  no  drying  off  of  the  plants, 
or  they  will  only  be  weakened  ;  but  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  rest  a  little  while  after  the  bulbs  are 
complete,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  flower. 
They  must  be  kept  quite  cool  all  the  year  round, 
and  during  the  time  the  growth  is  active  they 
reijuire  a  free  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Heavy  syringing 
overhead  is  not  advisable,  but  a  frequent  light 
dewing  is  helpful  in  keeping  the  foliage  clean  and 
free  from  insect  pests.  O.  superbiens  comes  from 
Colombia,  and  was  introduced  in  1872. 

Eulophiella  Elisabethse.  — What  is  probably 
the  finest  spike  hitherto  produced  on  this  Orchid 
whilst  under  cultivation  may  now  be  seen  on  a 
plant  at  Kew.  This  spike  has  produced  forty 
flowers,  which  is  twice  the  number  that  the 
species  at  the  time  of  its  original  importation  was 
advertised  as  likely  to  carry  on  one  spike.  It  is 
a  plant  of  graceful  habit,  having  narrow,  arching 
leaves  (the  largest  of  which  measures  3  feet  in 
length)  of  a  purplish  green  colour.  The  spikes 
stand  out  from  the  plant  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
the  whole  of  the  flowers  facing  upwards.  They 
are  produced  rather  closely  together  towards  the 
end  of  the  scape,  each  one  being  1-J  inches  in 
diameter,  of  a  pure  or  faintly  rose-tinted  white 
on  the  front  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  but  stained 
at  the  back  with  bright  rosy  purple.  The  lip  is 
small  and  white,  with  a  patch  of  yellow  in  the 
centre.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
whence  it  was  first  brought  home  by  Messrs. 
Linden  a  few  years  ago,  and  shortly  afterwards 
in  quantity  by  Messrs.  Sander.  Like  many 
Orchids  from  Madagascar,  it  is  not  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  At  Kew  it 
has  been  grown  in  the  warmest  and  moistest  pit 
available,  and  has  been  planted  in  Sphagnum 
Moss,  with  abundance  of  water  at  the  root  during 
the  period  of  active  growth.] 


ORCHIDS  AT  ROUGHAM  HALL. 
A  K.iiRLY  representative  collection  of  Orchids  is 
grown  here.  Although  the  number  of  species  in 
flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  not  large,  the 
condition  of  the  plants — many  of  them  newly  im- 
ported or  only  semi-established— is  such  that  one 
may  expect  to  see  a  fine  display  later  on.  Three 
houses  are  entirely  devoted  to  Orchids,  and  there 
is  also  a  fine  lot  of  Dendrobiums  of  various  spe- 
cies hanging  from  the  roof  of  a  large  plant  stove. 
Among  these  mention  may  be  made  of  a  very 
healthy  and  thriving  lot  of  D.  Wardianum,  the 
plants  fairly  large  and  full  of  fine  healthy  growths. 
These  when  finished  and  fully  ripened  are  sure  to 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  at  flowering 
time.  In  what  may  be  termed  the  East  India 
house  is  a  nice  collection  of  Cypripediums  in  con- 
siderable variety,  some  fine  specimens  of  C. 
Godefrojit  being  noticeable  on  account  of  their 
healthy  appearance  and  the  number  of  open 
flowers  and  buds  upon  them.  The  large  and 
beautiful  C.  Lawrenceanum  and  the  Dauthieri  type 
of  the  well-known  hybrid  C.  Harrisianum  were 
also  in  flower.  The  old  C.  villosum,  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  latter,  is  in  flower  beside  it,  also  a 
pale  yellow  form  of  the  type  somewhat  resembling 
C.  V.  aureum,  but  not  so  rich  in  colour.  Dendro- 
bium Phalnnopsis  Schruderianum  was  in  fine 
health,  the  plants  having  apparently  got  over 
their  shy  period  of  starting.  The  lovely  D. 
Dearei  is  represented  by  plants  carrying  nine  and 
ten  flowers  on  a  raceme,  not  an  unusual  number, 
of  course,  but  still  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
labiata  forms  of  Cattleya  are  chiefly  grown,  so 
that  at  present  there  is  somewhat  of  a  dearth  of 
blossom  in  this  house,  the  useful  C.  Mendeli  in 
variety  being  the  only  species  in  flower.  One 
\ery  nice  form  in   the  way  of  C.  M.  grandiflora 


was  noticeable  on  account  of  its  fine  broad  83gj 
ments  and  rich  lip,  the  others  being  of  the  usua 
typical  form.  The  Odontoglossums  and  other 
cool  house  species  are  arranged  in  a  lean-to  house, 
a  few  large  Ferns  being  associated  with  them 
with  charming  effect.  Good  forms  of  O.  crispum 
and  0.  Pescatorei  at  once  attract  attention,  the 
latter  being  mostly  of  the  newer  large  flowering 
type  with  simple  racemes,  though  the  branching, 
smaller  -  flowered  varieties  are  also  included. 
Many  other  kinds  that  usually  flower  at  this  sea- 
son were  noted,  such  as  O.  Rossi,  O.  Halli,  and  a 
very  distinct  type  of  O.  maculatum.  One  grand 
spike  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  was  all  that  repre- 
sented this  variable  species,  but  this  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  variety.  Visitor. 


Phalsenopsis  Parishi.— If  not  quite  the 
smallest  of  Phal^inopsids,  this  species  must  be 
very  nearly  so  ;  but  in  spite  of  its  size  it  possesses 
much  of  the  beauty  that  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Moth  Orchids,  and  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  the  smaller  tropical 
Orchids.  It  has  for  many  years  past  been  grown 
at  Kew,  and  it  is  now  flowering  there.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  it  is  a  rare  plant.  Its  leaves, 
each  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  are  ovate,  pointed,  and 
of  a  pretty  shade  of  glaucous  green.  Xestling 
among  them  are  the  short  spikes  of  flowers, 
which  are  rosy  white,  the  front  portion  of  the 
lip  coloured  a  rich  amaranth.  This  Orchid 
has  been  in  cultivation  a  little  over  thirty  years, 
having  been  discovered  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Parish 
(after  whom  it  is  named)  and  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  It  may  be  grown  on  a 
block,  with  plenty  of  clean,  living  Sphagnum 
about  the  rcots.  Its  requirements  in  regard  to 
temperature  and  moisture  aie  the  same  as  for  the 
general  run  of  Phalffinopsids.  It  is  a  native  cf 
Burmah. — B. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosam  pardinam. — 
This  is  a  heavily  spotted  form  of  this  variable 
Orchid.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  in 
ground  colour,  the  reddish  brown  spots  extending 
much  higher  up  than  in  the  typical  form.  It  is 
an  easily  grown  kind,  but  not  so  free  flowering  as 
many  others.  It  should  be  grown  in  the  coolest 
house  and  kept  moist  at  the  root  all  the  yesr 
round.  The  roots  being  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  the  usual  run  of  kinds,  the  compcst  may 
with  advantage  be  used  in  a  rougher  condition 
and  gocd  drainage  may  be  afforded.  It  does  le^-t 
in  rather  larger  pots  than  advised  for  0.  ciispum 
and  similar  kinds,  and,  being  found  naturally  at, 
great  elevations,  should  have  a  regular  and  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air  all  the  year  round. 

Epidendrum  sceptrum. — This  pretty  spcties 
is  very  erratic  in  its  habits  of  growth  and  flowei- 
ing,  and  frequently  'produces  its  blossoms  twice 
in  the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
numbers,  when  the  plants  are  strong,  in  terminal 
racemes  from  the  apex  of  the  bulb.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  bright  yellow  tint,  spotted 
w-ith  brown,  the  lip  being  white  and  mottled 
with  a  brighter  hue.  The  racemes  are  usually 
over  a  foot  in  length  and  the  blossoms  last  well. 
The  plants  thrive  well  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  or  they  may  be  grown  with  the 
Odontoglossums,  the  former  treatment  giving  the 
stronger  growth.  This  is  desirable,  as  the  blos- 
soms, being  rather  small,  do  not  show  to  so  great 
advantage  on  a  small  spike.  Plenty  of  light  and 
a  good  supply  of  water  to  the  rcots  are  needed 
while  the  plants  are  growing. 

Cattleya  Begnelii.— This  pretty  Cattleya  is 
now  in  flower.  Whether  it  differs  enough  from 
C.  Schilleriana  to  deserve  specific  rank  is  doubt- 
ful, but  that  need  not  trouble  those  who  grow  it. 
It  is  a  small  grower,  bearing  wonderfully  large 
blossoms  compared  with  the  size  of  the  growth, 
and  usually  about  three  on  a  spike.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  greenish  with  purple  markings,  and 
the  lip  is  a  lovely  combination  of  the  richest  pur- 
ple, with  yellow  and  white.  Like  all  the  small 
growers,  it  requires  care  in  its  culture,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  the  flowers  long,  carefully 
watering  the  plants  in  the  meanwhile.  It  may  be 
grown  on  blccks  or  in  small  suspended  pans,  but 
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if  in  the  latter  a  thin  layer  only  of  the  best  com- 
post should  be  used.  A  shady  position  in  the 
Cattleya  house  is  most  congenial  to  its  growth. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 
Large  BL00MS.--lTmay  berisky  to  allow  Chry- 
santhemums to  remain  in  the  open  unprotected 
when  we  are  having  from  (3'  to  12"  of  Irost  each 
ninht,  but  mine  have  passed  through  such  for 
the  past  fortnight  and  are  unharmed.  A 
grower  of  note  in  Devonshire  writes  me  that 
those  under  his  charge  have  stood  in  the  open 
since  early  in  March.  I  feel  sure  one  is  apt  to 
coddle  this  popular  flower  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
and  that  cool  treatment  cannot  be  too  often 
urged.  My  practice  is  to  prepare  the  Chrysan- 
themums, as  it  were,  for  cold  nights  by  doing 
what  watering  is  required  in  the  early  morning. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  dry  at  the  roots  al- 
most to  the  point  of  the  leaves  flagging  by  night, 
and  of  course  the  foliage  is  not  sprinkled.  I 
have  recently  seen  a  collection  in  which  many 
plants  failed  to  come  through  a  recent  night's  10° 
of  frost  unscathed.  But  here  I  noted  in  eveiy 
case  the  soil  was  kept  in  a  wet,  soddened  state. 
A  few  evenings  back  I  visited  an  amateur  ex- 
hibitor of  Chrysanthemums  and  he  was  busy 
taking  his  plants  under  glass.  About  300  had 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  labour  of  removing  them 
to  the  open  in  the  morning  and  under  cover 
again  at  night  had,  I  believe,  been  repeated  for 
some  days.  I  mention  this  instance  of  enthu- 
siasm because  such  work  is  bound  to  bring  its 
reward  in  the  autumn,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  think  there  are  few,  even  successful  growers, 
who  give  their  favourites  all  that  care. 

The  plants  generally  look  remarkably  well 
and  are  in  a  forward  state.  Those  two  grand 
sorts  Viviand  Morel  and  Charles  Davis  exhibit 
this  year  that  habit  of  flower-bud  formation 
which  has  troubled  cultivators  for  a  season  or 
two  past.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  pecu- 
liarity is  fixed.  My  advice  is  to  cut  the  stems 
well  back  so  as  to  induce  the  growth  of  strong 
suckers  from  their  base.  The  sorts  named  are 
quick -growing  and  make  stout,  woody  specimens 
from  May  to  autumn. 

Chrysanthemum  culture  has  reached  a  veiy 
high  point  of  excellence,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  plant,  to  produce  show  flowers,  can 
be  made  better,  yet  cultivators  will  be  trying 
their  utmost  to  gain  in  size  and  other  qualities. 
It  seems  to  me  that  two  items  of  great  import- 
ance must  be  followed  in  these  days  if  the 
highest  position  is  to  be  won  and  maintained. 
They  are  these  :  The  plants  must  have  ample 
root  room  and  also  abundance  of  space  in  their 
summer  quarters.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  routine  work  as  watering  must  never  be 
neglected,  and  it  should  be  done  with  consider- 
able care.  A  long  season  of  growth,  too,  is 
necessary.  Comparatively  small  pots— 9-inch 
— and  high  feeding  have  been  practices  fol- 
lowed by  many  in  the  past,  but  for  the  future 
I  shall  use  the  former  of  a  larger  size  for  the 
final  potting.  An  extra  inch  or  so  will  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  amount  of  soil  that  can 
be  rammed  in,  and  in  such  pots  the  high  feed- 
ing with  stimulating  manures  becomes  less 
needful.  I  am  satisfied  we  obtain  a  better, 
more  natural  growth  by  these  means.  The  time, 
too,  for  final  potting  is  at  hand.  It  does  not 
appear  wise  to  defer  this  operation  to  any  stated 
time  if  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  now  stand 
are  well  filled  with  roots.  A  crippled,  starved 
growth  will  certainly  follow  if  we  let  Chrysan- 
themums become  pot-bound  in  the  early  stages. 
In  potting,  agair,  it  is  well  to  remind  growers  of 


many  cases  where  a  compost  of  a  nature  over- 
rich  in  manures  is  employed.  The  result  is 
that  growth  is  unduly  pushed  and  therefore 
sappy  and  soft.  Good  sweet  fibrous  loam 
should  form  the  principal  portion.  It  requires 
something  in  the  way  of  leaf-mould  and  rotten 
animal  manure,  according  to  its  light  or  heavy 
nature,  to  prevent  its  becoming  pasty,  and 
mortar  rubbish  or  charcoal  to  keep  it  porous. 
A  small  quantity  of  the  wood-producing  ele- 
ment, bones,  never  fails  to  be  an  excellent 
mixture,  but  other  stimulants  are  far  better  if 
left  till  later  in  the  season  when  the  plant  has 
finished  its  growth,  as  it  were,  and  is  building 
up  the  desired  blossoms.  Firm  potting  is  an 
essential  item.  Careful  drainage  is  also  most 
important.  Then  as  to  loom,  I  would  stand 
each  pot  2  feet  from  its  neighbour  at  least,  and 
in  the  rows  6  feet  should  divide  them.  I  am 
convinced  that  growing  the  plants  too  closely 
together  in  their  summer  quarters  is  very  often 
the  cause  of  failure  in  the  culture  of  Chrysan- 
themums. If  prize-winning  blooms  are  to  be 
obtained,  it  is  in  the  above  direction  that  an 
alteration  may  well  be  made. 

Summer  -  floweking     soets.  —  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  flower  outside  are  often  condemned 
for  the  reason  that  late  kinds  are  used.     These 
do  not  usually  bloom  in  time  to  miss  the  early 
frosts,   and  are  therefore  cut    down  whilst  in 
bud  and  useless.     If,  however,  proper  sorts  be 
selected  and  planted  in  bold  groups,  they  are 
not  only  eflective  during  Sejitember  and  Octo- 
ber, but    most   useful   for  the   supply   of  cut 
flowers.     I  shall  not  readily  forget  a  field    of 
these  early  kinds  in  full  blossom  last  autumn. 
Well-rooted  young  plants  are  now  being  placed 
in   their   permanent   quarters   from   frames  in 
which    they   stood   all   the   winter.     Although 
Chrysanthemums  will  flourish  as  hardy  plants, 
comparatively  better  blooms  are  obtained    by 
renewing   the    borders  each    year  with    fresh- 
struck  plants.     This  also  allows  one  to  well  dig 
and  manure  the   ground.     They  look  well  in 
rows,  and  perhaps  better  in  bold  clumps  of  a 
dozen  plants  or  so.     The  field  of  plants  which 
I  have  in  my  mind  is  owned  by  a  grower  for 
market,  who,  of  course,  cares  little  for  arrange- 
ment.     What  I  particularly  noticed  was  this  ; 
Very  few  sorts  are  grown,  except  for  trial.    For 
a  white  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  more  valuable 
kind  than  Mme.   Desgrange,  and  its  sport,  G. 
Wermig,  is  a  good  yellow.     M.  Dupuis  is  hard 
to    beat    in    the   bronze    colour.      M.   Gustave 
Grunerwald  is  the  best  pink.     Roi  des  Precoces 
is  an  excellent  crimson,  and  Mme.  Marie  Masse, 
mauve,  is  good.     Harvest  Home  is  also  a  fine 
crimson  variety.     Comtesse  Foucher  de  Cariel, 
orange-yellow,  is  fine  of  that  hue.     The  same 
may  be  said   of  Orange  Child.     Coral  Queen, 
Ryecroft  Glory,  bronze  (rather  late),  Blushing 
Bride,  and  its  bronze  sport,  called  Bronze  Bride, 
are  a  few  others  highly  esteemed.  H.  S. 


CONTINENTAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOR  1896. 

After  many  years  of  expectancy,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  record  that  the  French  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  and  raisers  have  at  length  seen 
the  neoefsity  of  establishing  a  Chrysanthemum 
society.  Both  privately  and  in  the  public  press  I 
have  often  called  attention  to  the  want  of  some 
proper  organisation  among  French  Chrysan- 
themum growers,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  curious 
fact  that  in  three  different  centres  efforts  were 
made  last  November  or  December  almost  simul- 
taneously to  start  something  of  the  kind.  At 
Lyons  the  exhibitors  and  members  of  the  local 
horticultural  society  held  a  meeting  after  the 
Chryfanthemum  show  that  took  place  there,  and 
fcur.ded  what  is  called  the  French  National  Chry- 


santhemum Society.  At  Lille  another  group  of 
amateurs  established  a  Chrysanthemum  society 
for  the  north  of  France,  while  at  Paris  other  en- 
thusiasts banded  themselves  into  a  committee, 
which  bears  the  title  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
section  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  to 
hear  some  good  news  of  valuable  work  accom- 
plished by  the  end  of  the  next  Chrysanthemum 
season. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  novelties  that  reach  us 
year  after  year  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
are  to  be  found  many  which  bear  duplicate  names 
or  names  that  are  already  well  known  to  culti- 
vators.    This  is  a  fault  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
American  seedlings,   because  the  registration  of 
names  to  be  given  to  novelties  is  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
Recognising  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this 
system  to  all  parties  concerned,  I  recently  drew 
the    attention    of  the    secretary   of  the  French 
N.C.S.  to  the  American  plan,  and  proposed,  as  a 
member  of  the  society,  that  it  should  be  adopted 
in  France.     It  is  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction 
that  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  my  proposal  re- 
ceived cordial  support  at  the  last  general  meet- 
ing, and  that  it  only  remains  now  for  a  member 
to  be  found  who  will  accept  the  office  of  registrar. 
The  whole  of  the  French  raisers'  catalogues  are 
now  to  hand,  and,  as  usual,  the  number  of  novel- 
ties is  (to  put  it  mildly)  somewhat  embarrassing. 
Every  year  a  few  new  raisers,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  those  who  have  long  been  engaged  in 
the  work,  appear  on  the  scene,  and  the  seeker 
after  novelties  may  frequently  look  m  vain  at  our 
shows  and  trade  displays  for  the  productions  of  tho 
new  aspirants  for  public  favour.     The  marvellous 
part  of  the  business  of    importation    to   me  is 
that  so  many  novelties  can  be  introduced  only  to 
make  little  or  no  display  when  the  season  arrives. 
The  French   introducers  who  seem   to  maintain 
the  strongest  hold  upon   the   English  trade  ate 
M.  Ernest  Calvat,  M.  Simon  Delaux,   M.  Louis 
Lacroix,   M.   Bozain  Boucharlat,  and    M.   Crozy. 
The  first-named  gentleman  is  this  year  sending 
out  thirty-four  new  kinds,  some  of  which  were 
exhibited   at  the  floral   meetings  at  the   Royal 
Aquarium  last  season.     Of  these,  the  palm  must 
certainly  be  awarded  to  Calvat's  Australian  (Jold, 
a  solid,  compactly-built  Japanese  variety  of  deep 
canary- yellow.     Mrs.   J.   Lewis  is  also    a   large 
promising  white  Japanese  flower,  and  one  called 
Ma  Perfection,  a  fine  white,  deeply-built  incurved, 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  reputation  here  when  once 
in  the  hands  of  our  leading  cultivators  of  that 
type.     M.  Simon  Delaux's  collection  is  always  a 
comprehensive  one,  bub  he  does  not  adopt   the 
practice  of  his  rival  in  sending  over  his  novelties 
to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  our  floral  committee 
previous  to  their  distribution.     M.  Dt'laux's  new 
seedlings    belong     to    the    ordinary     November 
flowering  kinds,  and  are  Japanese  and  Japanese 
incurved  varieties.     He  also  distributes  a  series 
of   new  dwarf   early-flowering   Chrysanthemums, 
to  which  section  he  has  been  a  large  contributor 
in  recent  years.     M.  Louis  Lacroix,  as  the  raiser 
of  Viviand  Morel,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  and  perhaps 
a    few  others,   has  obtained  a  deservedly  high 
reputation,  and  may  at  any  time  enrich  our  collec- 
tions with  something  more  of  extraordinary  merit. 
His  additions  to  the  1896  lists  are  mostly  Japanese 
varieties  and   number  twenty-five   kinds   in    all. 
M.   Rozain  Boucharlat  sends  out  nineteen  ;  ar,d 
M.  Crozy  forty-one,  of  which  a  few  belong  to  the 
hairv  section.     Other  growers,   such    as    M.   de 
Reydellet,  Heraud,  Charmet,  Bruant,  Chantner, 
&c.,  all  combine  to  swell  the  number,  and  to  show 
us  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  we  shall  cease 
to  look  to  France  for  large  numbers  of  our  popular 
flower. 

One  thing  strikes  me  this  spring  in  connection 
with  the  novelties,  and  it  is  the  remarkably  small 
number  of  hairy  Chrysanthemums  that  are  offered 
and  an  almost  total  absence  of  pompon  and 
Anemone-flowered  varieties.  Incurved  sorts,  of 
course,  have  always  been  rare  from  this  source, 
.although  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mme.  Darner,  M.  R 
Bihua-t,  Camille  B.  Flammarioii,  Mme.  F,  Mi 
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tral,  Ami  Hoete,  M.  P.  Martignac,  Mme.  Mante, 
Globe  dOr,  &c.,  have  been  appreciated  in  their 
day  and  may  yet  continue  to  be  so. 

C.  Habma>"-Pat>'e. 


Books. 


VEGETABLE   CULTURE.* 

There  are  eeveral  cheap  works  on  vegetable  cul- 
ture, but  none  that  1  am  acquainted  with  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  so  well  handled  as  in  the 
latest  addition  to  the  list.  "  Vegetable  Culture," 
by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  is  one  of  a  very  reliable  and  good 
series  of  primers  published  by  Messrs.  McMillan 
and  Co.  at  a  price  that  brings  them  within  the 
reach  of  a  numerous  and  fast  increasing  class  of 
horticulturists,  and  more  especially  the  amateur 
gardener.  Probably  it  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose  had  Mr.  Dean  altogether  forgotten 
for  the  time  being  that  professional  gardeners 
exist.  As  it  was  he  has  made  the  mistake  common 
to  all  young  authors  (for  I  believe  this  is  Mr. 
Dean's  first  attempt).  He  was  too  ambitious. 
Better  have  attempted  less  and  gone  into  fuller 
cultural  details.  Then  we  should  not  have  what 
might  be  termed  an  anomaly,  that  is,  a  work  on 
vegetables  without  other  than  brief  allusions  to 
the  insect  pests  and  diseases  to  which  so  many  of 
them  are  liable.  Mr.  Dean  may  plead  want  of 
space,  but  why,  let  me  ask,  did  he  go  out  of  his 
way  to  give  hints  upon  cookirg  and  preserving 
vegetables  ':  What  he  has  to  say  about  the  cooking 
is  to  the  point  and  probably  will  be  appreciated, 
but,  according  to  my  experience,  amateurs  are 
more  anxious  to  learn  bow  to  combat  the  Onion 
maggot  than  bow  to  cook  Onions.  Tell  us,  they 
say  in  effect,  how  to  be  mcst  successful  in  the 
cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  vegetables  and  then 
we  will  think  about  the  cooking. 

The  opening  chapter  treats  upon  "  Soils — 
Their  Preparation  and  Manuring,"  and  contains 
much  that  is  instructive,  the  reasons  why  land 
should  be  drained  and  trenched,  as  well  as 
how  the  work  should  be  done,  being  fully 
gone  into.  The  remarks  on  manuring  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  as  they  are  given  in  a  form 
that  is  not  bewildering  to  the  novice.  Vege- 
tables generally  are  divided  into  sections.  Thus 
we  have  "Tap  or  Bulbous-rooted  Vegetables," 
which  comprise  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Salsafy, 
Scorzonera,  Horse  Radish,  Onions,  Shallots,  Leeks, 
Calei  iac  and  Turnips.  Next  we  come  to  "Tuberous- 
rooted  Vegetables,"  con sist  ing  of  Potatoes,  Jerusa- 
lem and  Chinese  Artichokes,  while  the"  Pod-bearing 
Vegetables  "  are  Broad  Beans,  Runner  Beans  and 
Kidney  Beans.  "Fruit-bearing  Vegetables  "  are 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes, 
and  under  the  heading  "  Green  Vegetables,  Salads 
and  Herbs."  CauhUjwers,  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprout?,  Cabbages,  Borecoles,  Spinach,  Lettuce, 
Endive,  and  the  most  serviceable  herbs  are  treated 
upon.  Next  come  "Edible-stemmed  Plants,'' 
consisting  of  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb, 
Celery,  Cardoons,  Globe  Artichokes  and  Mush- 
room^.  In  each  and  every  case  brief  cultural 
details  are  given,  most  of  which,  if  ofttold— that 
is  to  say,  not  new— are  yet  reliable.  There  are 
faults,  as  already  hinted,  of  omission,  and  there 
are  weak  places  that  anyone  equally  as  critical  as 
Mr.  Dean  would  readily  pounce  upon.  For  in- 
stance, what  practical  gardener  would  think  of 
planting  Brussels  Sprouts  between  runner  Beans 
grown  market-grower's  fashion  ?  Yet  this  is  what 
we  find  on  page  69. 

In  field  culture  or  in  allotments,  where  it  may  not 
be  practicable  to  furnish  .stakes  for  supports,  the  "usual 
practice  is  to  sow  tlimly  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  pinching 
the  twining  shoots  frequently  and  thus  keeping  the 
plaits  dwaif.  In  that  way  they  will  bear  profasily 
and  for  a  long  season  if  the  pods  aVe  regularly  gathered. 
This  plan  usually  admits  of  Brussels  Sprouts  "or  other 
Rtrcnj.growing  winter  greens  being  put  out  between 
the  Bean  rows. 


To  be  successful  with  Brussels  Sprouts  they 
ought  to  be  finally  planted  out,  according  to 
Mr.  Dean's  own  showing,  in  June  and  July,  and 
how  long  a  season  would  the  Beans  have  between 
them  ':  Better  by  far  advise  planting  early  Pota- 
toes in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  to  sow  the  Beans 
between  these— one  crop  not  interfering  with  the 
other.  Apart  from  a  few  blemishes,  there  is,  how- 
ever, much  to  praise  in  this  concise,  well  illustrated 
little  book,  the  final  chapter  on  "Cottage  and 
Allotment  Gardening,"  in  which  some  excellent 
hints  on  judging  allotments  are  given,  also  con- 
taining much  useful  information.  \V. 


*"  Vegetable  Cnlt.r."     By  Mr.  A.   Dean.     Lon- 
don :  Messrs.  Maonil  an  and  Co. 


FROM  NORTH  POLE  TO  THE  EQUATOR.* 
Under  this  comprehensive  title  the  book  contains  a 
graphic  description  of  the  life-work  of  the  eminent 
German  naturalist  and  traveller,  Alfred  Edmund 
Brehm.  It  is  a  translation  from  the  German  by 
Margaret  R.  Thomson  and  J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
The  book  has  already  met  with  great  success  in 
Germany.  Brehm's  position  as  a  naturalist-travel- 
ler is  unquestioned.  His  whole  life  was  given  up 
to  travel  and  research,  if  we  except  a  brief  in- 
terval during  which  he  held  the  directorship  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Hamburgh,  and  the 
part  he  took  in  the  establishment  ot  the  Berlin 
Aquarium.  In  1S62  he  visited  Abyssinia  with 
the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha,  and  he"  also  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph  of  Austria  to  Hungary  and  Spain.  He 
died  in  188-1  before  his  time,  owing  tn  "  hard 
work,  family  sorrows,  and  finally  the  strain  of  a 
long  lecturing  tour  in  America." 

Brehm,  it  is  said,  had  the  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties. He  sometimes,  for  instance,  in  his  sympathy 
with  animals  read  the  man  into  the  beast  un- 
warrantably. A  good  illustration  of  this  is 
seen  in  his  article  on  the  chimpanzee  (p. 
312).  He  also  occasionally  took  too  much  on 
trust.  But  he  saw  what  most  of  us  can  never 
hope  to  see,  except  with  the  aid  of  the  vivid 
word- pictures  he  gives  us  of  bird  life,  of  steppes 
and  desert,  of  river  fauna,  and  tropical  forest.  The 
work  of  translation  has  been  well  done,  perhaps  a 
little  heavily  here  and  there,  as,  for  instance,  when 
describing  lions  in  the  African  desert,  it  is  said, 
"their  colouring  is  always  most  precisely  con- 
gruent with  the  dominant  colour  of  the  ground." 
The  binding  and  printing  are  very  good,  and  the 
illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  are  capital,  as 
generally  happens,  indeed,  with  books  from 
abroad. 


^'OMENCLATURE  OF  PLANTS. 
Apropos  of  the  ridiculous  and  confusing  names 
which  Professor  Sargent  has  given  to  many  old 
and  well-known  plants,  Professor  Dver  in  his 
address  to  the  botanical  section  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
says  :— 

There  is  one  subject  upon  which,  from  my 
official  position  elsewhere,  I  desire  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  few  words.  It  is  that  of 
nomenclature.  It  is  not  on  its  technical  side,  I  am 
afraid,  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  justify  my 
devoting  to  it  the  space  which  its  importance 
would  otherwise  deserve.  But  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  enlist  your  support  for  the  broad  common- 
sense  principles  on  which  our  practice  should  rest. 

As  I  suppose,  everyone  knows  we  owe  our  pre- 
sent method  of  nomenclature  in  natural  history  to 
Linna;us.  He  devised  the  binominal,  or,  as  it  is 
often  absurdly  called,  the  binomial  system.  That 
we  must  have  a  technical  system  of  nomenclature 
I  suppose  no  one  here  w  ill  dispute. 

It  constantly  happens  that  the  same  species  is 
named  and  described  by  more  than  one  writer  or 
different  views  are  taken  of  specific  differences  by 
various  writers  ;  the  species  of  one  are  therefore 
"lumped"  by  another.  In  such  cases,  where  there 
is  a  choice  of  names,  it  is  customary  to  select  the 


*  "  From  North  Pole  to  the  Equator."     By  A.  E. 
Brehm.     Blackie  and  Sons,  Lim. 


earliest  published.  I  agree,  however,  with  the 
late  Sereno  Watson  that  "  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever of  an  ethical  character  inherent  in  a  name, 
through  any  priority  of  publication  or  position, 
which  should  render  it  morally  obligatory  upon 
anyone  to  accept  one  name  rather  than  another." 
And  in  point  of  fact  Linctus  acd  the  eaily 
systematists  attached  little  importance  to  priority. 
The  rigid  application  of  the  principle  involves  the 
assumption  that  all  persons  who  describe  or  attempt 
to  describe  plants  are  equally  competent  to  the 
task.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
it  is  sometimes  all  but  impossible  even  to  guesj 
what  could  possibly  have  been  meant.* 

In  1872  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  wrote:  "The  num- 
ber of  species  described  by  authors  who  cannot 
determine  their  affinities  increases  annually,  and 
I  regard  the  naturalist  who  puts  a  described 
plant  into  its  proper  position  in  regard  to  its 
allies  as  rendering  a  greater  service  to  science 
than  its  describer  when  he  either  puts  it  into  a 
wrong  place  or  throws  it  into  any  of  those  chaotic 
heaps,  miscalled  genera,  with  which  systemat  c 
works  still  abound.  "  Nomenclature  is  a  means, 
not  at  end.  There  are  perhaps  150,000  species 
of  flowering  plants  in  existence.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  push  on  the  task  of  getting 
them  named  and  described  in  an  intelligible 
manner,  and  their  affinities  determined  ss 
correctly  as  possible.  We  shall  then  have 
material  for  dealing  with  the  larger  problems 
which  the  vegetation  of  our  globe  will  present 
when  treated  as  a  whole.  To  me  the  botanists 
who  waste  their  time  over  priority  are  like  boys 
who,  when  sent  on  an  errand,  spend  their  time  in 
playing  by  the  roadside.  By  such  men  even 
Linn^us  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  decide  his  o*n 
names.  To  one  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments 
of  our  gardens  he  gave  the  name  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora  :  this  is  now  to  be  known  as  Magnolia 
fatida.  The  reformer  himself  is  constrained  to 
admit,  "  The  change  is  a  most  unfortunate  one  in 
every  way.  t  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  gained 
by  making  it,  except  to  render  .systematic  botar  y 
ridiculous.  The  ^enus  Aspidium,  known  to 
every  Fern  cultivator,  was  founded  by  Swarlz. 
It  now  contains  some  40'<  species,  of  which  the 
vast  majority  were  of  course  unknown  to  him  at 
the  time  ;  yet  the  tames  of  all  these  are  to  bo 
changed  because  Adanson  founded  a  genus, 
Dryopteris,  which  seems  to  ba  the  same  thing 
as  Aspidium.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  gained 
by  the  change  ':  To  science  it  is  certainly  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  lumber  our  books  with  a 
mass  of  synonyms,  and  perplex  everyone  who  takes 
an  interest  in  Ferns.  It  appears  that  the  came 
of  the  well-known  Australian  genus  Banksia 
really  belongs  to  Pimelea  :  the  species  are  there- 
fore to  be  re-named,  and  Banksia  is  to  be  rc- 
christened  Sirmuellera,  after  Sir  Ferdinand  von 
Mueller,  a  proposal  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  did 
not  emanate  from  an  Englishman.  I  will  not 
multiply  instances.  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject 
know  that,  from  various  causes  which  I  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  discuss,  when  once  i";  is 
attempted  to  disturb  accepted  nomenclature  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  reach  finality. 

What  synonymy  has  now  come  to  may  be  judged 
by  an  example  supplied  me  by  my  friend  Mr. 
C.  B.  Clarke.  For  a  single  species  of  Fimbristjlis 
he  finds  13.5  published  names  under  six  genera. 
If  we  go  on  in  this  way  we  shall  have  to  invent  a 
new  Linn;ius,  wipe  out  the  past  and  begin  all  over 
again.  All  that  can  be  hoped  is  a  general  agree- 
ment amongst  the  staffs  of  the  principal  institu- 
tions in  different  countries  where  systematic 
botany  is  worked  at  ;  the  free  lances  must  be  left 
to  do  as  they  like. 


*  Darwin,  who  always  seems  t3  me,  almost  instinc- 
tively, to  take  the  riijbt  view  in  matters  relating  t'"* 
Datur<il  history,  is  (Life,  vol.  i..  p.  301)  dead  against 
the  new  "  practice  of  naturalists  appending  for  per- 
petuity the  name  of  the  first  describer  to  species."  He 
is  equally  against  the  priority  craze:  "1  cannot  jet 
bring  mvcelf  t  j  reject  very  well-known  names"  (I'bid,, 
p.  369).  ' 
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SNOWDROPS  AT  STRAFFAN. 

The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken  by 
Mr.  John  MoLsish  at  Straffan,  Co.  Kildare, 
during  the  present  spring.  From  it  one  may 
gain  a  glimpse  of  the  pretty  and  natural  way  in 
which  these  dainty  flowers  have  grouped  them- 
selves on  the  greensward  beneath  the  red- 
twigged  Limes  and  on  the  soft  and  mossy 
lawns.  Originally  no  doubt  the  Snowdrops 
were  planted,  but  they  have  seeded  themselves 
so  long  that  they  are  now  thoroughly  natural- 
ised, and  one  of  the  sights  to  see  at  Straffan 
Gardens  is  the  Snowdrops  at  their  best  under 
the  leafless  trees.  The  common  single  and 
double  forms  of  Galantlius  nivalis  are  still  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  for  grouping  in  quan- 
tity and  for  naturalisation  everywhere.  There 
are  lots  of  finer  species  and  varieties,  but  none 


difference  of  behaviour  in  bulk  or  quan- 
tity under  cultural  conditions,  a  fact  that 
our  market  growers  are  quick  to  recog- 
nise, for  there  are  no  keener  or  more  logical 
observers  to-day  than  are  our  successful 
gardeners  who  grow  produce  for  the  people. 
This  diflerence  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  Snowdrops,  and,  broadly  speaking,  the 
northern  Snowdrops  take  to  our  climatic  condi- 
tions and  to  cultivation  far  better  than  do  the 
southern  and  eastern  ones.  Grow  the  best 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  kinds  if  you  like 
and  can  do  so,  but  if  you  wish  to  naturalise 
these  flowers  by  the  million,  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  those  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  North  Germany  and  Russia,  and  not 
those  from  Naples  or  Greece  or  Asia  Minor. 
For  solid  green  leafage  and  size  and  substance 
of  flower,  G.  Ikarire  when  well  grown  if,  as  I 
believe,  the  finest  of  all  Snowdrops,  but  it  is 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  does  not  really  love  our 
soil  and  climate,  nor  is  it  likely  to  naturalise 
itself  with  us  as  G.  nivalis  has  done.     The  best 


enjoy  flooding  or  occasional  irrigation  after  root 
and  top  growth  have  begun.  Here  at  Straffan 
the  lawn  lies  low  down  near  the  river  Lifley, 
and  it  is  sometimes  submerged  for  a  day  or  two 
after  the  snow  melts  in  early  spring  or  after 
heavy  rains.  From  May  until  September, 
however,  the  bulbs  are  dry  among  the  tree 
roots  with  the  dense  canopy  of  Lime  leafage 
overhead,  as  are  also  the  roots  of  the  sky-blue 
Apenoine  Anemone  that  bear  them  company. 
We  are  beginning  to  perceive  that,  as  a  liroad 
rule,  all  bulbous  plants  enjoy  growing  amongst 
the  roots  of  other  plants,  or  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
or  in  the  grass  of  lawn  or  meadow.  The  wild 
Daflbdil  and  Bluebells  do  this  as  well  as  the 
Snowdrop,  and  those  who  have  tried  to  dig  up 
bulbs  of  any  kind  whatever  abroad  with  a  knife 
or  even  with  a  bctanical  trowel,  will  remember 
how  tightly  wedged  they  frequently  are  in  roots 
of  various  kinds,  or  jammed  tightly  in  both  roots 
and  stones.  When  Wordsworth  wrote  of  the 
Dafl'odils  at  Ullswater,  "Beside  the  lake,  be- 
neath  the  trees,"  he  penned  a  cultural  note  of 


Snowdrops  in  grass  in  pleasure  ground  at  Straffan,  Kildare.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  fro7n  a  photograph  by  ilr.  John  McLeish. 


grow  and  increase  so  spontaneously  in  our  gar- 
dens as  do  these  northern  kinds.  I  say  northern 
kinds  with  intent,  for  after  considerable  ex- 
perience I  find  the  northern  Snowdrops  the 
only  really  reliable  ones  for  rough  garden  cul- 
tivation. The  best  of  the  eastern  Snowdrops 
are  very  bold  and  beautiful,  especially  the  finest 
forms  and  phases  of  G.  Elwesi,  G.  Alleni, 
G.  Ikarise,  G.  Cassaba  and  others  that  are  now 
pretty  well  known.  They  are  unsurpassed  for 
vigour  of  leafage  and  size  of  bloom  if  carefully 
cultivated,  but  they  do  not  grow  and  increase 
on  the  grass  as  do  G.  nivalis  and  all  its  forms, 
or  even  as  well  as  G.  plicatus,  the  broad- 
leaved  Crimean  kind. 

I  am  quite  as  adverse  to  naming  the  slight 
seminal  vagaries  amongst  the  Snowdrops  as 
are  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  and  Mr.  Goldring,  but 
wherever  there  are  marked  distinctions  one 
must  have  distinct  names,  or  tweedle-dum 
is  confounded  with  tweedle-dee.  In  cul- 
tivated plants  seemingly  alike  if  individual 
plants    are    seen    there   may  be   the    greatest 


of  all  the  really  hardy  and  truly  northern  Snow- 
drops is  a  fine  form  of  G.  nivalis,  leaning  to  the 
broad-leaved  or  G.  cauoasicus  group,  which  was 
fovmd  in  the  Crimea  in  1856  and  introduced 
from  the  Tchernaya  valley  to  Straff'au.  It  is 
called  G.  nivalis  grandis,  or  the  Straft'an 
Snowdrop,  or  G.  cauoasicus  var.  grandis,  and 
to  see  it  at  its  best  is  a  great  pleasure.  It 
is  really  a  tall,  vigorous-habited,  and  free- 
flowering  form  of  the  wild  Snowdrop  (G.  ni- 
valis) as  found  in  the  Crimea.  The  flowers  are 
very  large  and  pure  in  colour,  and  baing  borne 
on  stalks  a  foot  or  more  in  length  they  bunch 
better  than  do  those  of  the  common  type.  G. 
plicatus  is  also  from  the  Crimea,  but  is,  as  I 
have  said,  quite  different,  having  much  broader 
plicite  leaves  and  smaller  flowers. 

Snowdrops  generally  like  deep,  moist  soils 
and  half  shade,  as  their  flowers  wither  and 
brown  quickly  on  dry,  light  soils  in  full  sun- 
shine. In  damp  woods,  copses,  and  hedgerows 
they  seem  most  at  home,  and,  like  Narcissi  and 
many  other  early-flowering  Ijulbs,  they  rather 


value  as  well  as  a  poetical   one,  but  of  course 
the  trees  must  be  deciduous  ones. 

F.   W.    BURBIDOE. 


Phlox  stellaria.— A  useful  member  of  the  al- 
pine section  of  Phloxes,  more  particularly  for  its 
early  flowering.  It  is  not  nearly  so  showy  as  the 
well-known  Nelsoni  or  the  varieties  of  setacea. 
which  may  frequently  be  seen  quite  a  mass  of 
colour.  P.  stellaria  this  year  was  in  flower  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  has  continued  blooming  since 
that  time.  The  plant  is  of  very  distinct  habit, 
its  trails  of  growths  thickly  covered  with 
linear-shaped  leaves  and  sprinkled  with  snow 
white  starry  blossoms.  It  makes  a  capital  rock 
plant,  and  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  its  early 
flowering  is  to  be  commended. 

Omphalodes  verna.  — When  visiting  Mr. 
W.  J.  James  at  Farnham  Royal,  Bucks,  a  few 
days  ago  I  noticed  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge,  but  yet 
growing  in  what  might  be  denominated  a  dry 
spot,  a  large  clump  of  the  creeping  Forget-me- 
not  (Omphalodes  verna)  in  most  luxuriant  growth 
and   blooming  freely.     At  Farnham   Royal    the 
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clumps— for  there  were  several  -had  a  good  deal 
of  shade  ia  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  little  mois- 
ture, and  as  far  as  my  experience  of  the  plants 
goes,  shade  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
moisture.  I  have  a  patch  of  it  under  a  west  wall, 
but  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  Pear  tree,  which 
affords  it  a  good  deal  of  shade  at  mid-day  ;  and 
though  it  occupies  a  dry  position,  it  yet  grows 
and  blooms  much  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the 
admirable  effects  produced  in  the  spring  gardens 
at  Belvoir  Castle  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Ingram 
with  this  charming  plant.     The  slopes  at  Belvoir 

cool,  moi^t   and  shady— suit  it  well.     It  there 

grows  into  very  large  patches,  and  is  very  effective 
when  in  full  bloom.  There  are  many  places  where 
this  plant  could  be  naturalised,  and  where  its 
cheerful  hue  of  blue  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
— R.  D. 

Double  Polyantlius. — I  find  the  goldlaced 
type  of  Polyanthus  more  prone  to  doubling  than 
the  varieties  of  the  giant  or  fancy  type.  Very  sel- 
dom indeed  does  a  tendency  to  doubleness  appear 
among  the  latter,  but  I  rarely  rear  and  bloom  a 
batch  of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  without  finding 
among  them  a  double  form  or  two.  This  spring 
among  my  seedling  gold-laced  Polynnthusea  I 
have  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  double  Poly- 
anthus known  as  Tortoi»e-shelI,  and  the  flower  is 
simply  a  number  of  corollas  gathered  into  one, 
but  showing  the  golden  edge  to  each.  I  have 
often  wondered  that  the  strong-growing  giant 
Polyanthuses  that  sometimes  produce  the  Hose- 
inhose  form  somewhat  numerously  do  not  more 
frequently  throw  double  flowers,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  the  Polyanthus, 
doubleness  i«  almost  akin  to  spoiling  the  flower, 
though  there  are  some  people  who  attach  value  to 
the  double  form,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  an 
interesting  floral  curiosity. — R.  D. 


PANSIES. 
It  would  be  of  exc3eding  interest  could  we  see 
anywhere  other  than  in  any  trade  trial  ground  a 
big  trial  of  Pansies  from  seed  stocks.  It  is  but 
needful  to  look  over  what  may  be  seen  in  some 
firms'  trial  grounds  to  be  able  to  realise  what  a 
very  fine  show  of  these  flowers  might  be  obtained, 
and  how  interesting  and  beautiful  the  variety 
were  the  trial  of  national  aspect.  The  Viola  and 
Pansy  Society  is  this  season  conducting  one  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  That  place  has  the 
demerit  of  being  a  sort  of  close  preserve  and 
rather  hot  as  well.  Again,  there  the  plants 
grown  will  be  all  of  named  varieties.  What 
would  be  so  much  more  interesting  to  the  general 
public,  who  are  not  Pansy  florists  as  the  members 
of  this  society  may  be,  would  be  a  trial  of  seed 
stocks,  because  to  myriads  raising  from  seed  is  so 
much  easier  and  more  attractive  than  is  raising 
from  cuttings.  Where  the  primary  consideration 
is  sameness  of  colour  and  habit,  to  increase  through 
the  agency  of  cuttings  or  by  division  of  plants  is 
best.  Where,  however,  the  production  of  variety 
in  colours  .and  markings  of  flowers,  of  varied  habits 
of  growth  and  diverse  seasons  of  bloom  is  desired, 
then  there  is  nothing  like  raising  from  seed. 
In  the  case  of  the  Tufted  section,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  ensure  from 
seed  anything  like  evenness  of  character  or 
colour,  because  these  plants  to-day  are  so 
much  the  product  of  in-and-in  breeding.  The 
Pansy  proper,  the  well-known  large-flowered 
section,  has  been  less  intercrossed  and  also  has 
been  for  some  years  carefully  undergoing  process 
of  selection  with  a  view  to  secure  seed  stocks  that 
are  fairly  true,  although  it  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  absolute  perfection  in  that  direction  can  ever 
result.  Perhaps  no  one  would  wish  to  secure 
absolute  identity  of  character  from  seed,  seeing 
that  in  seedling  raising  one  primary  attraction  is 
always  found  in  the  uncertainty  generative  of 
hope  of  what  variations  of  special  beauty  may  be 
found  to  result.  Already  feed  lists  show  some 
twenty  or  more  seed  selections.  Wore  a  big  na- 
tional trial  conducted  with  seed  from  home  and 


abroad,  it  would  be  ea?y  bo  obtain  literally  hun- 
dreds of  selections,  not  necessarily  different,  but 
they  would  all  have  to  bear  comparison  one  with 
the  other.  I  believe  that,  so  far  as  selections  are 
concerned,  much  more  could  be  done  than  is  now 
the  case  to  improve  seed  .stocks,  especially  in  the 
di-ection  of  lifting  and  isolating  from  the  general 
bulk  anything  that  exhibits  special  excellence. 
That  is,  however,  work  for  the  seed  grower  or  the 
amateur  if  so  disposed,  and  not  for  any  public 
trial  conductors.  1  have  very  great  preference 
for  an  open  field  for  all  the  Pansy  tribe  over  some 
enclosed  hot  garden.  The  soil  should  be  deep 
and  fairly  retentive,  having  incorporated  with  it 
a  good  dressing  of  semi-decayed  manure,  and  no 
harm  will  be  done  if  sand  be  strewn  thickly  over 
the  su  rface  and  harrowed  in.  Seed  should  be  sown 
in  July  so  as  to  have  sturdy  plants  to  go  out  in  Sep- 
tember or  early  in  October,  getting  them  thus  well 
established  ere  the  hard  weather  sets  in.  Little 
other  attention  would  be  needed  beyond  taking 
advantage  of  dry,  open  weather  to  keep  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  well  stirred  with  a  hoe.  Such 
plants  would  bloom  most  profusely  during  April, 
May  and  June.  From  a  farther  sowing  made  in 
September  in  frames  or  on  a  warm  border,  the 
plants  undisturbed  all  the  winter  and  planted  out 
in  April,  the  blooms  being  pinched  oft'  for  the  first 
month,  would  come  a  grand  show  of  flowers  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  and  autumn.  Enough  of 
space  should  be  furnished  for  the  trial  to  enable 
at  least  fifty  plants  of  each  seed  stock  to  be  put 
out.  A.  D. 


SPRING  BULBS  IN  REGENTS  PARK. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  connection 
with  the  beds  of  spring  bulbs  in  this  park  at  the 
present  time  is  the  fact  that  we  are  not  con- 
fronted on  all  sides  by  glaring  masses  of  vivid 
Tulips  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  that  is  beautiful, 
but  in  conjunction  with  these  the  Hyacinth  and 
many  of  the  best  of  the  Daffodil  family  play  their 
part  in  making  a  highly  creditable  display.  Two 
circular  beds  were  planted  with  Narcissus  Em- 
press and  Hyacinth  King  of  the  Blues  on  a  ground- 
work of  mossy  Saxif  raj  e,  and  edged  with  white 
Arabis.  The  two  bulbous  plants  were  well  in 
flower  together,  thus  making  a  really  effective 
display,  the  flowers  of  the  Dattbdil  well  above  the 
heads  of  the  Hyacinth.  Another  bed  was  filled 
with  white  Hyacinth  Mme.  Van  der  Hoop  and 
Anemone  coronaria,  and  here  again  the  purity  of 
the  former,  nestling,  as  it  were,  in  a  bed  of 
the  young  foliage  of  the  latter,  was  very  pretty. 
In  this  instance  the  Anemone  evidently  pro- 
tected the  spikes  of  the  Hyacinth  from  heavy 
pelting  rains,  and  will  provide  a  rich  profusion  of 
blooms  when  the  Hyacinth  is  past.  Vet  another 
bed  was  filled  with  Narcissus  bicolor  Horsfieldi, 
springing  from  a  carpet  of  Grape  Hyacinths — 
a  very  pleasing  contrast.  Another  bed,  and 
this  one  of  the  largest  of  all,  occupying  a  position 
on  the  point  of  a  two-way  path,  was  in  the  main 
filled  with  Emperor  Datl'odil,  and  of  this  variety 
alone  there  must  have  been  several  hundreds,  all 
flowering  splendidly.  The  bulbs  in  this  in- 
stance had  been  thinly  arranged,  and  here  and 
there  among  them  dark  Wallflowers  had  been 
planted,  a  quite  simple,  though  very  pleasing  mix- 
ture. Around  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  Emperor 
Narciss  a  weak  point  was  noticeable,  and  should 
in  future  be  avoided.  It  consisted  in  planting  a 
belt  of  Valeriana  Phu  aurea  next  to  the  yellow 
Daffodil,  thus  marring  the  effect  considerably. 
Outside  the  Valerian  was  arranged  Tulip  Coleur 
Cardinal  mingled  with  London  Pride,  while  Saxi- 
fraga  Camposi  was  useil  among  the  Tulips  as  a 
groundwork.  The  beds  of  Tulips  in  many  in- 
stances were  splendid,  and  none  more  so  than 
those  of  Proserpine,  where  these  were  massed  ovv^r 
the  greater  part  of  the  bed  and  margined  with  a 
broad  band  of  Tulip  Rose  Gris  de  Lui.  The 
Mowers  of  Proserpine  were  very  fine.  Another 
lino  bed  of  Tulips  was  made  up  of  Kaiser  Kroon, 
with  a  broad  edging  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  the 
latter  somewhat  later  in  flowering  than  the  former, 
which  is  among  the  finest  Tulips  grown  for  large 


beds.  Still  another  bed  was  filled  with  Tulip 
Jooat  Van  Vondel  on  a  ground  of  .Saxifraga 
hypnoides.  Then  came  a  large  bed  of  Sir  VVatkin 
Daffodil,  with  alpine  Auriculas  freely  intermixed, 
while  another  spacious  bed  was  devoted  to  Nar- 
cissus Empress,  among  which  the  double  Primrose 
was  planted  and  flowering  freely. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
arrangements,  though  they  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  list  that  may  be  given.  I  was  also  pleased 
to  note  here,  as  in  some  other  public  gardens 
around  London,  that  considerable  attention  is 
now  being  paid  to  planting  the  early  spring  bulbs 
in  the  grass  in  a  semi-natural  sort  of  way.  In 
this  particular  park  are  many  instances  of  this 
kind  where  the  slightly  sloping  banks  are  being 
rendered  attractive  in  the  earliest  spring-time  by 
planting  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  the  like  for 
very  early  work,  and  for  later  display,  Scillas  and 
Narcissi  in  many  varieties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  or  interesting  than  irregular  groups  of 
such  things  springing  up  here  and  there  in  the 
grass,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added  pleasures  this 
style  of  gardening  affords  to  a  very  large  number. 
It  is  hoped  that  year  by  year  the  authorities  will 
still  further  extend  the  work  they  have  now  begun, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  to  the 
fuU.  E.  J. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Cheiranthus  versicolor,  C.  mutabilis,  and 

C.  Dilleni. — These,  I  believe,  are  so  many  names 
for  the  same  plant — a  dwarf  Wallflower,  with  the 
most  variable  colours,  which,  though  sombre, 
are  very  effective  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or 
score  plants.  In  a  well  exposed  position  it  does 
not  much  exceed  a  stature  of  6  inches.  By  the 
description  given  of  what  is  termed  a  "new 
Wallflower,"  shown  at  the  last  B.H.S.  meeting,  I 
feel  pretty  certain  it  is  this  plant,  and  one  can- 
not be  surprised  at  this  because  the  plant  is  so 
little  known  or  employed.  For  the  rock  garden 
it  affords  a  striking  feature  in  April  and  May, 
and  often  flowers  in  late  autumn  too. 

Iris  paradoxa. — This  little  Iris  is  now  in 
flower.  So  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes,  it 
grows  freely  in  turfy  loam  and  burnt  clay  mixed, 
these  forming  a  very  porous  rooting  medium. 
The  one  special  thing  it  seems  to  want — at  least  in 
my  climate,  with  its  somewhat  heavy  rainfall  and 
humidity  from  a  low  altitude  and  river  valley— is 
shelter  from  wet  from  autumn  to  spring.  A 
small  sheet  of  glass  for  the  last  few  years  has 
quite  met  its  wants.  I  mention  these  cultural 
points  because  I  know  so  many  have  failed  to 
keep  the  plant.  I  am  sure  it  will  stand  our 
coldest  winters  if  not  in  a  wet  state,  and  from 
such  it  may  easily  be  kept  by  using  the  simple 
cover  mentioned. 

Iris  lacuBtris. — This  also  is  in  flower.  I 
have  drawn  attention  to  this  gem  several  times  in 
these  columns.  I  do  so  because  it  seems  to  be  so 
little  known  and  because  it  will  bloom  several 
times  in  a  season.  Nothing  could  be  more  charm- 
ing on  a  moist  stone  ledge  in  full  sunshine,  which 
it  covers  as  with  a  network  of  its  slender  rhizomes. 
The  little  flowers  are  azure  and  golden  in  colour. 

Sentaria  pinnata. — It  is  pleasing  to  find  how 
this  plain,  yet  effective  crueller  has  come  into 
favour  this  spring.  I  never  saw  it  in  better 
form  than  it  has  been  for  quite  a  month,  and  it 
may  last  a  week  or  two  longer  yet.  The  eft'ect  at 
a  distance  is  a  mass  of  pure  white,  but  seen 
closely  the  flowers  are  tinted  with  pink,  at  least 
the  younger  ones.  Like  all  the  Toothworts.  it  is 
better  for  being  a  year  or  two  established  and 
rarely  disturbed.  How  deep  the  roots  go  in  a 
few  years  I  It  is  one  of  the  best  plants  I  know  for 
the  shrubbery  or  woodland  garden,  growinga  foot 
or  more  high. 

Berberis  empetriformis. — This  shrub,  by 
reason  of  its  dwarf  habit,  is  essentially  a  rock 
garden  subject.  It  m.ay  be  best  described  as  a 
pigmy  B.  stenophylla,  and  just  now  it  is  in  won- 
drous beauty  ;  its  myriadsof  orange-yellow  pendent 
globes  bespangle  the  slightly  arching  and  prostrate 
slender  twigs,  which  are  also  well  furnished  with 
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Rosemary-like  foliage  as  well  as  thorns.  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  most  iitting  and  most  beautiful 
shrubs  we  have  for  our  rock  gardens.  The  ever- 
green property  and  perpetual  neat  habit  are  no 
mean  features  in  any  small  shrub,  but  in  this  case 
they  fit  it  well  for  the  rock  garden  style  of  garden- 
ing. 

Aciphylla  Equarrosa.— A  five  or  six-year-old 
specimen  here  is  sending  up  a  spike  of  bloom  ;  it 
is  interesting,  but  to  my  mind  to  be  regretted, 
because  the  flowering  kills  it.  I  remecaber  sotne 
years  ago  seeing  a  group  of  three  kinds  all  in 
flower  at  once  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  plants.  The  Spear  Grass 
may  only  be  propagated  by  seed,  it  is  true,  but 
the  long  time  it  takes  to  get  mature  plants,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  of  the  unisexual  character  of 
thespecimens,  renders  propagation  a  slow  business. 
I  believe,  however,  good  seed  sometimes  reaches  us 
from  the  Australian  wild  plants.  The  plants  of 
all  the  known  forms,  squarrosa,  Lyalli  and  Colensoi, 
are  Yuccaliko  in  form,  but  the  leaves  much 
narrower.  They  grow  from  IJ  feet  to  3  feet  high 
and  are  quite  hardy,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  age  of  my  plant,  which  has  never  had  the 
least  protection  for  five  years.  Only  young  plants 
are  practicable  for  planting,  and  if  set  too  deep 
below  the  well-defined  collar  will  be  sure  to  die 
in  a  wet  winter. 

Morisia  hypogsea. — For  five  weeks  this  has 
been  positively  gay  with  its  little  crowds  of  the 
brightest  yellow  flowers  in  their  respective  settings 
of  shining  deep  green  herbage.  It  is  wonderful 
where  all  the  flowers  come  from  and  so  long — three 
to  four  months.  With  me,  unprotected  from  winter 
wet,  this  plant  is  not  evergreen,  but  by  keeping 
it  so,  much  earlier  and  finer  flowers  are  obtained. 
The  flat  and  rosette  form  of  the  plant  suggests  a 
similarity  to  the  smaller  plants  of  the  Holly  Fern. 

Draba  olympica. — The  new  stem  growths, 
which  are  erect  and  which  develop  during  the 
blooming  period,  are  the  most  distinct  features  of 
this  alpine.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  lover 
of  these  humble  plants,  and  it  is  not  so  mifiy  as 
seme  of  the  Drabas. 

Epigsea  repens  has  flowered  wonderfully  well 
and  long  this  spring,  and  now  the  new  growths — 
red,  fleshy  and  pubescent — constitute  another 
pretty  feature  by  contrast  with  the  old  and  some- 
what hispid  leaves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  our  variable  winters  this  creeping  shrub  re- 
sponds to  the  kinder  conditions  of  a  cold  frame, 
though  I  have  had  for  many  years  a  big  plant 
in  the  open.  Besides,  the  flowers  are  so  early  and 
so  soon  soiled,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  labour  to  grow 
it  otherwise  than  in  some  sort  of  shelter. 


Woodi'ille,  Kirkslall. 
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Saxifraga     muscoides     atro-pnrpurea.  — 

For  covering  (juickly  a  large  space  in  the  rock 
garden,  or  even  on  level  ground,  there  are  few 
plants  more  suitable  than  this  mossy  Saxifrage. 
It  is  just  now  covered  with  its  rosy  red  blossoms, 
and  the  large  cushions  of  it,  2  feet  or  3  feet  acrosi', 
are  very  striking.  For  clothing  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  a  miniature  ravine  in  rockwork  it  is 
one  of  the  best  plants  we  know,  and  by  pulling 
the  tufts  into  small  pieces  and  dibbling  them 
freely  over  the  surface,  they  quickly  meet  and 
form  a  perfect  carpet  of  green,  that  in  spring  is 
covered  with  its  bright  pleasing  flowers.  The 
plant  grows  most  freely  where  there  is  just  a  sus- 
picion of  moisture,  and  the  flowers  attain  their 
best  colour  in  full  sunlight.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  easily-grown  reck  plants. 

Phlox  amoena. — Very  few  things  among  the 
easily  grown  alpines  can  boast  of  the  show  of 
colour  as  well  as  the  extended  season  of  flowering 
of  this  gem  of  the  American  flora.  Planted  in  a 
free,  sandy  loam  well  enriched,  this  species  will 
quickly  form  masses  of  growth,  in  turn  crowded 
with  the  pretty  rose-coloured  blossoms  that  render 
it  all  but  unique  even  m  spring-time.  A  warning 
note  should  be  sounded  that  it  be  not  planted  on 
poor  soil,  for  such  a  position  would  only  mean 
starvation  to  it.      Given   liberal  treatment,   the 
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know.  Nor  is  it  content  merely  to  flower 
spring,  for  I  have  had  an  autumn  display  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  spring  and  as  late 
as  November.  The  plant  [may  be  easily  in- 
creased. 


TIGRIDIA  PAVONIA  ALBA  IMMACU- 
LA.TA. 
TiiLS  new  variety  of  Tigridia  pavonia  is  a  sport 
from  the  ordinary  white-flowered  form  of  this 
gorgeously  beautiful  summer- flowering  bulb. 
Its  name  immaculata  (without  spots)  has  been 
given  to  it  in  allusion  to  the  uniform  snowy 
white  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  in  the  in- 
terior entirely  devoid  of  the  con.spicuous  spots 
so  characteristic  of  the  other  varieties  of  Tigridia 
pavonia.  This  is  the  fourth  new  variety  which 
has  lately  been  added  to  this  charming  class  of 
bulbs,  T.  pavonia  lilacea,  avirea  and  rosea  being 
the  others,  and  it  is  equally  free-blooming  and 
vigorous-growing,  in  this  respect  far  superseding 


Tiqridid  paronia  alba  iniDiai  ttlata.  Ftiyraied  for 
The  Garden  from  a  photograph  iy  M.  C.  G. 
]'an  Tuhergen,  Jimr. 


the  older  and  hitherto  grown  sorts.  Another 
new  variety  not  yet  introduced  into  commerce 
is  a  double  yellow-flowered  form,  more  interest- 
ing and  curious  than  beautiful.  It  shows  its 
colour  and  remains  in  the  bud  state  for  ten  days 
and  more  before  unfolding  its  blossoms. 

Haarlem.         C.  G.  Van  Tubekgen,  Junk. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  write  with  any  certainty 
at  present  as  to  the  summer  prospects  in  the 
flower  garden  so  far  as  hardy  plants  are  concerned. 
At  the  beginning  of  April  we  expected  a  very 
early  season,  but  the  end  of  that  month  and  the 
early  part  of  May  gave  us  a  succession  of  cold 
nights,  so  that  growth  received  a  most  decided 
check,  and  I  do  not  now  anticipate  that  any 
plants  will  be  earlier  than  usual.  The  prolonged 
drought  is  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  the 
cold  nights,  and  all  moisture-loving  plants  on 
ordinary  borders  want  rain   badly.     The   Pyre- 


a  few  more  days  of  the  same  weather  the  bottom 
foliage  of  Spiraeas  will  be  putting  on  a  yellow 
tint  ;  this  applies  more  especially  to  spring 
planted  stuff.  Old-established  clumps  are  as  yeo 
looking  fairly  well,  although  they,  too,  would  be 
all  the  better  for  a  good  soaking.  I  had  occasion 
to  fork  near  one  or  two  clumps  the  other  day,  and 
found  the  ground  very  dry  to  a  considerable 
depth.  These  remarks  are  perhaps  not  so  applic- 
able to  borders  where  the  soil  is  rather  on  the 
heavy  side,  and  consequently  more  retentive  of 
moisture,  but  on  a  hot,  dry  soil,  with  sand  not 
far  from  the  surface,  a  damp  spring  is  far  better 
for  garden  flowers  than  the  seaaona  of  18S3  and 
189(3.  In  the  case  of  newly  planted  things,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  prized  above  the  common 
order,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  soil  dry- 
ing out  by  a  spring  mulch  of  peat  Moss  manure, 
putting  this  over  the  winter  mulch  given  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Some  of  the  newer  Pivonies, 
Platycodon  Mariesi,  a  few  new  Phloxes  and  Pjre- 
thrums,  and  some  odd  bits  of  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica  are  some  of  the  things  to  which  special 
attention  has  been  given.  The  last-named  is,  of 
course,  a  very  old  herbaceous  plant,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I  find  wants  a  little 
coddling  to  get  it  to  flower  satisfactorily. 
The  last  applied  manure  will  not  only  act  as 
an  additional  moisture  -  retaining  material, 
but,  in  the  event  of  a  heavy  rain,  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  mild  stimulant,  tending  to 
the  production  of  better  flowers  and  helping 
in  the  after-growth  of  foliage,  and  in  some 
cases  a  second  display,  if  only  on  a  small 
scale.  The  encouragement  of  the  continua- 
tion of  sound,  healthy  growth  that  will  have 
a  presentable  appearance  right  away  to  the 
end  of  the  season  should  always  receive 
attention,  and,  to  this  end,  portions  of  early 
growth  going  to  the  bad  should  always  be 
promptly  removed.  In  no  case  have  I  noticed 
that  the  frost  experienced  has  been  of  sutii- 
cient  severity  to  cut  down  or  even  injure 
things  as  in  some  former  years,  and  so  the 
flowering  of  any  plants  susceptible  in  this 
way  will  not  be  deferred.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  the  tender  young  growth  on  some 
exotic  trees  and  shrubs  it  was  a  very  near 
thing,  and  another  2°  or  3°  would  doubtless 
have  gone  right  through  it.  As  it  was,  only 
the  upper  surface  of  some  and  just  the  tips  of 
others  were  blackened. 

Sweet  Peas  — These  in  the  open  should 
be  staked  at  an  early  stage,  and  small  twigs 
also  inserted  thickly  all  along  the  rows  to 
act  as  a  protection  from  cutting  winds.  An 
early  mulch  is  advisable,  and  a  little  soil 
may  be  drawn  up  to  the  same — that  is,  if  the 
Peas  were  not  sown  in  trenches.  In  staking, 
whether  for  rows  or  rings,  the  sticks  should 
be  left  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  length. 
Given  a  favourable  season,  the  plants  attain 
a  great  height,  and  short  sticks  mean  an 
early  tumbling  over  of  the  haulm  and  the  amount 
of  flower  inditierently  displayed.  I  am  again 
growing  a  fair  quantity  in  pans  for  trellis  covering, 
the  display  last  season  being  very  acceptable. 
The  ditliculty  about  this  continement  in  pans  is 
that  the  plants  are  more  short-lived  than  in 
the  open  ground.  No  amount  of  artificial  feed- 
ing, however  strong  or  persistently  followed  up, 
is  sufficient  to  keep  them  on  right  through 
the  season.  One  really  wants  a  later  sowing, 
that  will  be  ready  by  the  time  the  first  is 
over.  Some  rings  of  Peas  may  be  placed  at 
the  back  of  herbaceous  borders  if  any  filling  up  is 
necessary.  They  never  seem  out  of  place,  and 
also  may,  I  suppose,  claim  to  share  witn  Poppies 
the  honour  of  being  more  extensively  used  for  or- 
dinary vases  and  dinner  table  work  during  their 
particular  season  than  any  other  flower.  Cer- 
tainly a  well-arranged  table,  whether  on  a  large 
or  small  scale,  consisting  of  Sweet  Peas  and  the 
feathery  panicles  of  Gypsophila  is  bad  to  beat. 
If  the  herbaceous  form  of  the  Gypsophila  is  not 
to  hand,  a  sowing  should  have  been  made  of  G.  ele- 
gans ;  although  not  so  large,  it  is  equally  beautiful. 
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Seedlincs,  whether  in  frames  or  boxes,  that  it 
is  not  advisable  to  get  out  just  at  present  must 
not  be  neglected,  but  kept  in  a  healthy  growing 
state.  The  same  remark  applies  to  bedding  stutl 
that  happens  to  be  somewhat  thick.  It  is  certain 
that  if  these  plants  are  allowed  to  go  back  and 
the  foliage  to  assume  a  sickly  habit  they  will  bo 
thrown  back  for  a  considerable  time,  this  again 
meaning  a  late  growth  in  the  beds  and  late  flower- 
ing. They  will  all  do  with  a  little  weak  liciuid 
manure,  say  every  other  day,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  get  a  good  soaking,  no  superficial 
watering  that  only  penetrates  the  soil  for  an  inch 
or  so.  Outdoor  seedlings  of  hardy  annuals  should 
also  receive  attention,  and  whether  sown  in  beds 
in  clumps  on  borders,  or  in  rows  on  specially  pre- 
pared borders  for  cutting,  may  be  thinned  out  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  well  advanced.  Thin 
sufficiently  to  allow  each  plant  plenty  of  room  ;  it 
ie  a  great  mistake  to  leave  the  seedlings  too  thick. 
There  will  be  under  such  circumstances  only  a 
very  brief  display.  If  the  selection  of  annuals 
advised  earlier  in  the  season  was  adopted,  the 
plants  can  if  necessary  be  transferred  to  beds  in 
the  flower  garden,  as  they  will  last  with  a  little 
attention  right  away  through  the  year. 

Claremont.  E.  Bcerell. 


Limited — is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  self  class, 
though  it  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  a  collection 
of  twelve  or  six  varieties.  By  some  the  yellow 
self  is  thought  to  be  inferior  to  others,  though 
why  this  should  be  so  is  not  readily  apparent. 
Probably  there  is  a  lack  of  substance  in  the 
corolla  which  lowers  its  value,  but  against  this, 
novelty  can  surely  be  pleaded.  A  yellow  self 
would  relieve  somet'uing  of  the  monotony  which 
characterises  a  collection  of  twelve  Auriculas.  So 
would  a  striking  red  self,  which  is  badly  wanted, 
and  also  a  true  blue  one.  If  we  could  get  the 
latter  with  the  smoothness  of  Mrs.  Totts,  more 
substance,  and  a  broader  zone  of  paste  round  a 
golden  tube,  it  would  be  very  welcome.  Pei- 
haps  it  will  be  forthcoming  ere  long,  and  when  it 
does  it  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
the  florist's  self  Auricula.  R.  Deax. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


YELLOW  AURICULAS. 
I  HAVE  obtained  as  many  as  three  or  four  distinct 
forms  of  the  yellow  single  Auricula  under  the 
name  of  Golden  (^lueen,  a  name  no  doubt  locally 
given.  Which  is  the  original  I  cannot  say.  The 
best  ie  a  sturdy  growing  sort,  the  leafage  firming 
a  compact  tutt,  the  leaves  somewhat  broad  and 
rounded.  The  plant  blooms  freely,  producing  large 
bold  trusses  on  short  footstalks  of  yellow  flowers 
shaded  with  orange.  I  have  a  patch  of  two  dozen 
plants  of  this  variety  in  full  bloom  and  very 
pretty  is  the  effect,  and  it  is  one  that  should  be 
employed  for  spring  bedding,  for  if  the  bed  can  be 
so  placed  that  some  shade  will  fall  upon  the 
plants  during  the  day,  there  is  a  greater  duration 
of  bloom.  I  think  that  if  a  bed  of  this  could  be 
carpeted  with  the  pink  Aubrietia  Leichtlini, 
which  would  be  in  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Auricula,  the  effect  would  be  charming.  But  any 
plant  employed  as  a  carpet  must  be  som.^thiog 
ihat  is  quite  dwarf,  like  the  Aubrietia.  From  an- 
other  source,  under  the  same  name,  comes  another 
variety  with  larger  and  paler  flowers,  the  leafage 
green  and  pointed,  the  flower-stalks  taller.  Yet 
another,  deeper  in  colour,  but  spare  of  bloom. 

I  have    been    trying   to   raise   seedling    border 
Auriculas  of  yellow  shades.     Of  the  nine  or  ten 
varieties  I  possess  I  have  found  that  the  seedlings 
of  one  or  two  rarely  throw  a  yellow  among  them,  but 
one  or  two  others  are  more  prolific  of  yellow  tints. 
This  season  I  have  raised  several  seedlings,  all  of 
yellow  shades,  more  or  less  deep  in  colour,  two  of 
them  approaching  the  florists'  type,  but  deficient  in 
shape  and  paste,  though  having  a  great  depth  of 
colour.     I  think  I  could  now  make  up  nearly  a 
dozen  distinct  varieties  of  yellow  Auricuks, leaving 
out   three    or    four    double    yellows.     We    have 
plenty  of  good  yellow  flowering  spring  plants,  so 
there  is  no  pressing  need  for  the  introduction  of 
the  yellow  Auricula  in  our  spring  gardens,  but  it 
is   always  a  favourite,  and   I   have   known  some 
point  with  pride  to  the  Dusty  Miller  in  their  gar- 
dens and  regard  it  as  something  choice.     It  is  a 
plant  which  never  seems  out  of  place  in  the  mixed 
border  and  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  care  of  itself. 
The  improvements   upon    the   old  double  yellow 
Auricula  are  very   marked  ;  it  is  seen  in   a  more 
compact  growth,  shorter  and   stouter  foot-stalks, 
more  symmetrical  trusses  and  much  fuller  flowers. 
The  yellow  self  finds  a  place  among  the  florists' 
self  exhibition  varieties,  though  so  much  value  as 
of  old  does  not  seem  to  attach  to  it.     An  old  va- 
riety named  Gorton's  Stadtholder,  w  hich  had  been 
cultivated    for   probably   one   hundred    years    or 
more,  was  grown  until  recently,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  it  is  now  quite  lost.     The  latest  develop- 
ment— Horner's  Buttercup,  which  was  to  be  seen 
at  the   recent   Auricula   show    in    the   collection 
shown  by  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company, 


TOMATO  CULTURE. 

JuiiiiiNO    from   the   conflict  of   opinions  as   to 
Tomato  culture,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  still 
far  from  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusions  on 
the  subject.     One  grower  thinks  it  necessary  to 
go  to  the   expense  of   procuring   some   special 
quality  of  loam,  while  another  gets  good  results 
from    growing    it    in    coal    ashes.      Tomatoes 
will  root  more  freely  in  coal  ashes  (especially 
ashes  from  anthracite  coal)  than  anything,  and 
also  produce  good  fruit,  but  it  requires  a  large 
body  of  this  material   to  retain   the   requisite 
moisture.     In  selecting   loam  for  Tomatoes,  it 
should  be  of  a  friable  nature ;  anything  approach- 
ing cohesiveness  should  be  avoided.     Where  a 
nice  friable  loam  cannot  be  obtained,  and  one 
of  a  heavy  nature  has  to  be  substituted,  then 
nothing  comes  cheaper  or  better  for  rendering 
it  suitable  than  an   equal  bulk  of  coal  ashes. 
Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  Tomato  under  glass 
than  a  heavy,  retentive  soil.     Another  point  of 
difl'erence  with  growers  is  the  annual  renewal  of 
the  soil.     Some  contend  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  good  results  except  from  new  soil.     I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  new  soil  so  long  as  it 
comes  up  to  the  standard  of  friability  ;  but  I 
have  proved  that  splendid  crops  can  be  grown 
in  the  same  soil  under  glass  for  several  years 
without   the   addition   of    any    solid    manure. 
When   a   house   is   cleared    to    prepare   it   for 
Tomatoes,  the  beds  and  borders  are  dug  up  as 
roughly  as  pos.sible,  and  are  then  saturated  with 
sulphate   of    ammonia    and    blood    and    bone 
manure  in  a  liquid  state.     These  manures  are 
used  of  four  times  the  strength  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  apply   them  to  a  living  plant.     After 
dressing  the  borders  with  this  liquid,  a  portion 
of  soil  set  aside  while  digging  the  borders  is 
scattered  over  the  surface  to  retain  the  ammonia. 
In  a  few  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  borders  are  in 
condition  to  work,   the    whole  mass  is  forked 
over    again   and    thoroughly    blended,   raking 
the    surface   line  and  smoothing  it  over   with 
the   back    of   a  spade    to  prevent   the    escape 
of   ammonia.      As   soon   as  the  surface  is  dry 
enough,   the    whole  can  bo    trod    down  firmly 
ready  for  planting.     I  prefer  a  border  treated 
in    this    way    to   one   of   fresh    loam,    as   it  is 
([Uestionable  whether  any  maiden  loam  would 
contain     an     equal     amount     of     nutriment, 
and    it    certainly    would    not    be    so    friable, 
nor  induce  such  fine  root  action  as  the  well- 
pulverised  soil  of  the  old  border.     Last  year  I 
treated  the  borders  of  one  house  over  100  feet 
long  to  the  liquid  contents  of  two  large  cess- 
pools, and  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
This  house  had  not  had  a  barrow-load  of  new 
soil  for   six    years.      Previously   it    had    been 
treated  to  heavy  dressings  of  cow  manure  and 


burnt  refuse,  but  the  liquid  manure  gave  the 
best  results.  The  plants  grew  with  great  vigour 
and  ijuickly  ran  up  to  a  height  of  10  feet,  with 
a  regular  crop  of  fruit  from  bottom  to  top.  On 
the  question  of 

Wateking, 

different  opinions  prevail  ;  some  writers  advo- 
cate liberal  supplies,  while  others  recommend 
dryness.  The  latter  I  look  upon  as  theorists. 
With  a  good  porous  border,  not  less  than  one 
foot  in  depth,  very  liberal  supplies  of  water 
must  be  given — especially  during  hot  weather 
— to  obtain  good  rp.sult8.  It  is  when  several 
bunches  of  fruit  are  set,  and  the  strain  on  the 
plant  daily  becomes  more  severe,  that  the  dry 
theory  of  culture  tells  so  fatally  against  any 
further  progress  in  fruit  bearing.  The  plants 
become  attenuated  when  subjected  to  this  dry 
treatment  and  the  flowers  drop  from  ex- 
haustion. When  this  stage  is  reached,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  very  strong  applications  of 
liquid  manure  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  fruit 
on  the  plants.  For  making  a  suitable  liquid 
manure  I  prefer  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  any 
other.  About  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  will 
act  more  rapidly  and  beneficially  on  the  plants 
than  anything  I  have  ever  applied.  This  may 
be  varied  occasionally  with  a  dose  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  soot  water,  or  sewage  matter  if  avail- 
able. When  in  good  healih  and  rooting  freely 
I  know  no  plant  that  so  quickly  exhausts  the 
soil  of  all  nutriment,  nor  one  that  will  assimi- 
late such  strong  doses  of  ammoniacal  manures 
when  given  in  a  liquid  state.  During  watering 
with  strong  manure  water  it  is  necessary  al- 
ways to  have  the  ventilators  more  or  less  open 
until  the  volatile  portion  of  the  ammonia  has 
passed  away. 

Successful  fertilisation   I  consider  more  de- 
pendent  on   careful   stopping   and    favourable 
atmospheric  conditions  than  on  the  use  of  the 
camels-hair  brush,  which  1  have  never  found 
necessary  at  any  season  of  the  year.     A  strong, 
well-nourished  plant,  with  the  lateral  growths 
removed  in  the  earliest  stages  of  growth  so  as 
to  throw  the  whole  strength  of  the  sap  into  each 
successive  raceme  of  flowers,  generally  results  in 
a  good  set  of  fruit.     When  removing  the  lateral 
growths   it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  centre 
flower  and  also  a  few  flowers  from  the  tail  end 
of  each  raceme.     The  former  generally  give  de- 
formed fruit  and  the  latter  small  ones,  and  this 
reduction  of  flowers  strengthens   those  left  on 
the  plant  and  tends  to  a  more  even  swelling 
and  ripening  of  the  fruit.     Correct  atmospheric 
conditions  are  important  in  securing  a  good  set. 
Any  state  approaching  stagnation  or  saturation 
is  fatal  to  securing  the  desired  end.     A  warm, 
dry  air  constantly  on  the  move  should  be  aimed 
at.     Excessive  heat  also  should  be  avoided,  as 
the  Tomato  is  an  intermediate  plant,  and  as  far 
as   practicable   it   should   be   treated   as   such. 
Where  weight  of  fruit  and  continuous  bearicg 
are  expected,  too  high  temperatures  will  defeat 
the  end  in  view.    In  securing  these  atmospheric 
conditions,  a  free  system  of  ventOation  will  be 
necessary  from  the  time  the  plants  are  esta- 
blished in  their  permanent  quarters.  During  dull 
weather  advantage  should  be  taken  of  bright 
intervals  to  give  a  good  watering,  when  plenty 
of  fresh  air  can  be  admitted.     W^hat  we  want 
is  a  system  that  will  enable  us  to  water  inside 
Tomato  borders  without  saturating  the  surface 
soil.     I  have  tried  several  methods  to  accom- 
plish  this,   including   sub-irrigation,    and    the 
latter  answered  well,  but  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  carrying  it  out  on  a  large  scale  are 
against  its  adoption.     A   radical  alternative  to 
the    inside   border   is   to   form   a   narrow  one 
outside    and    plant   in    the   same   way  as   we 
do    \'ines.     I     have     not     seen    this     recom- 
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mended  by  anyone,  but  it  answers  well  for 
summer  crops,  and  is  a  great  saying  of  labour 
in  watering  and  also  in  treeing  the  house  from 
superfluous  moisture.  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend planting  in  outside  borders  to  anyone  in 
a  position  to  carry  it  out,  as  the  results  will 
surprise  them.  I  saw  a  house  150  feet  long 
and  over  20  feet  wide  planted  in  this  way  last 
year,  and  a  finer  crop  of  Tomatoes  I  never 
saw.  The  racemes  of  fruit  hung  like  ropes  of 
Onions,  many  of  them  nearly  2  feet  in  length 
and  carrying  twelve  to  eighteen  fine  fruit  on 
each  raceme,  all  over  the  house,  and  the  plants 
kept  in  bearind  from  June  to  Christmas. 
The  eaves  of  this  house  were  without  any 
guttering,  so  that  the  whole  rainfall  on  the  roof 
fell  direct  on  the  roots  of  the  Tomatoes.  The 
centre  bed  was  planted  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  plants  stopped  when  about  10  feet  high, 
but  the  crop  on  these  inside  plants  was  not  a 
quarter  so  heavy  as  that  of  those  growing  on 
the  roof  planted  with  their  roots  outside. 
The  variety  grown  was  Conference,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Tomato  possessing 
more  good  qualities  than  this.  If  I  were 
restricted  to  two  varieties  I  should  select  Early 
Ruby  and  Conference.  The  former  is  a  re- 
markably early  bloomer,  and  I  have  freijuently 
had  it  in  flower  and  set  before  the  plants  were 
G  inches  high,  while  other  kinds  sown  at  the 
same  date  have  been  three  weeks  behind.  In 
appearance  also  it  is  one  of  the  best,  and  a  good 
market  kind. 

The  fungoid  diseases  so  prevalent  on  To- 
matoes in  recent  years  are  best  combated  with 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  The  house  should 
never  be  entirely  closed,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer season  the  top  ventilators  are  always  left 
open,  with  the  result  that  the  plants  are  seldom 
troubled  with  the  disease.  The  troublesome 
black  spot  that  often  appears  on  the  fruit  is 
generally  the  result  of  drought  at  the  root. 

These  remarks  apply  to  Tomatoes  grown  in 
borders.  Pot  culture  I  do  not  recommend,  as 
it  increases  the  labour  of  growing  them  con- 
siderably, and  is  only  applicable  to  very  early 
and  winter  crops.  J.  B.  T. 


rows  are  wide  apart.  It  is  when  sown  thickly  and 
perhaps  not  more  than  5  feet  of  space  exists  be- 
tween the  rows  that  so  much  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  development  of  mildew.  Where  the 
soil  will  not  well  carry  out  tall  Peas,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  Ne  Plus  Ultra  no  doubt  is  Laxton's 
Omega,  the  sweetest  and  best  flavoured  Pea  that 
Mr.  Laxton  raised.  It  Is,  indeed,  a  veritable 
dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  This  good  variety  has  had 
to  suffer  somewhat  in  the  severe  competition  with 
newer  ones  to  which  old  Peas  are  now  subjected, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dwarf  section 
does  contain  many  wonderfully  fine  Peas  and 
splendid  croppers,  though  few,  if  any,  seem  to 
possess  the  delicious  Ne  Plus  Ultra  flavour. — A.  D. 
Tomato  Rouge  Cliemin.  — The  popularity 
this  variety  enjoys  for  market  seems  pretty  mani- 
fest on  the  north  side  of  London,  where  in  some  of 
the  huge  market-garden  establishments  it 
is  grown  literally  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
House  after  house,  all  of  great  area,  may  be  found 
full  of  plants  about  3  feet  in  height,  either  planted 
out  and  comparatively  close  together,  or  in  pots 
standing  almost  closer  than  where  planted  out.  If 
from  2  lbs.  to  .3  lbs.  of  fruit  be  obtained  from  each 
plant,  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  Great  quan- 
tities are  being  gathered  already  and  realise  fine 
prices.  The  variety  is  so  distinct,  that  it  is  readily 
recognised  by  its  broad  flattish  leafage.  Spot  or 
any  other  form  of  disease  is  rare,  but  in  the  case 
of  put-out  plants  the  soil,  in  spite  of  the  usual 
manurial  assistance,  seems  to  become  exhausted 
after  the  third  season. — A.  D. 


Cucumber  Volunteer. — When  writing  lately 
on  the  merits  of  various  Cucumbers  I  omitted  to 
mention  Volunteer.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
last  autumn  fruiting  in  a  large  span-roofed  house 
at  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  and  was  much 
struck  not  only  with  the  exceptional  heavy  crop, 
but  with  the  appearance  of  the  individual  fruit 
also.  Of  medium  length,  uniform  thickness 
.  throughout,  and  of  fine  deep  colour,  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  Cucumber  that  generally  finds  favour 
now-a-days.  Mr.  Shingler,  the  gardener,  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  an  excellent  and  con- 
tinuous cropper,  and,  indeed,  no  further  proof 
of  this  was  needed  than  the  sight  I  saw  in  the 
house  referred  to.  Those  who  are  fond  of  medium- 
sized  Cucumbers  would  do  well  to  give  Volunteer 
a  trial. — J.  C. 

Pea  Ne  Plus  Ultra. — A  tribute  to  character 
was  paid  by  a  gardener  the  other  day,  who  said 
that  whatsoever  other  Peas  he  grew  he  always 
relied  upon  this  fine  old  variety  for  latest  work. 
It  is  said  that  no  other  Pea  is  in  such  great  de- 
mand in  the  seed  trade,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  for  late  use  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
with  gardeners.  This  tribute  is  paid  not  only  to 
its  reliable  qualities,  but  also  to  its  fine  flavour. 
The  fact  also  serves  to  show  that  gardeners  do  nob 
regard  mere  weight  of  crop  or  size  of  pod  as 
everything  desirable.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  gives  pods 
of  but  moderate  size  and  is  not  an  immense 
cropper,  but  for  table  use— and  after  all  that  is 
the  chief  feature  to  be  looked  for  in  a  garden  Pea 
— it  never  has  been  excelled  ;  but,  to  do  it  justice, 
deep,  retentive  soil  well  manured  is  desirable.  It 
also  is  best  when  thinly  sown  in  the  rows  and  the 


DIBBLING  IN  POTATOES. 
M.\NY  excellent  gardeners  object  to  the  planting 
of  Potatoes  with  the  dibber.  Probably  it  is  an 
instrument  of  labour  that  is  more  recommended 
by  expediency  than  from  any  other  cause.  All  the 
same  it  is  an  implement  in  immense  use,  very 
much  because  planting  can  by  its  aid  be  rapidly 
performed.  If  soil  be  wet  and  clings  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  treading  it  for  the  purposes  of 
dibbling,  planting,  and  covering  in,  three  distinct 
and,  in  this  case,  essential  trampings  are  harmful, 
and  that,  too,  apart  from  the  partial  hardening 
of  the  sides  of  the  hole  made  to  receive  the  set. 
But  then  Potatoes  are  chiefly  grown  in  soils  that 
are  fairly  light  and  loose,  and  a  moderate  treading 
is  rather  beneficial  to  the  ground  than  otherwise, 
and,  after  all,  the  treading  is  not  severe.  It  is 
but  partial,  and  in  helping  to  settle  the  soil,  also 
largely  prevents  early  drying.  Probably,  on  the 
whole,  taking  soils  generally,  the  harm  done  by 
treading  in  the  process  of  planting  is  very  trifling, 
if  any.  Perhaps  most  harm  is  done,  and,  again,  if 
any,  in  the  creating  by  the  dibber  of  a  compara- 
tively small  hole  as  a  receptacle  for  the  set,  and 
rendering  its  sides  somewhat  firm  and  also  a  little 
impervious.  But,  again,  in  light,  loose  soils,  such  as 
newly-dug  ground  generally  presents,  this  solidify- 
ing of  the  soil  round  the  set  is  of  little  moment, 
may  even  in  some  cases  be  beneficial,  especially 
in  helping  to  keep  the  newly-formed  tubers  close 
at  home.  The  favourite  method  of  planting  with 
gardeners  who  have  ample  labour  at  their  disposal 
is,  after  the  soil  has  been  deeply  trenched  during 
the  winter,  to  fork  the  surface  over  (i  inches  deep 
and  plant  in  furrows  of  that  depth.  That  is, 
however,  a  slow  process  and  one  that  cannot  be 
adopted  by  those  hurried  by  press  of  time  and  little 
labour.  Market  gardeners  and  farmers,  where 
they  do  not  literally  plough  the  tubers  in,  employ 
the  dibber  to  foUowthe  plough,  usually  planting  in 
every  third  shallow  furrow  made  by  the  plough. 
The  result  is  a  more  desirable  bed  of  soil,  and 
the  sets  are  covered  by  hoes  with  fine  soil,  instead 
of  by  big  lumps  turned  in  by  the  plough.  But, 
let  what  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  dibber  as 
an  implement  of  expedition,  there  is  in  it  much 
room  for  improvement.  I  meet  with  many  and 
diverse  dibbers ;  generally  they  are  too  pointed, 
hence  do  not  make  a  hole  suiEciently  broad,  so  that 
the  tuber  hangs,  as  it  were,  in  the  hole  without 
touching  the  bottom ;  that  is  of  course  bad. 
Proper  dibbers  should  be  fully  4  inches  thick  at 
the  broadest  part,  have  a  somewhat  blunt  point 


to  the  iron  cap,  and  a  bulging  form,  so  that  not 
only  is  ample  room  for  a  good  sized  set  furnished, 
but  aiso  that  it  shall  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  It  is  rather  remarkable— remembering  the 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  age  and  the  great  use 
made  of  Potato  dibbers — that  some  diverse  sort  of 
implement  has  not  been  designed  that  would 
make  a  good  sizad  hole  without  in  any  way  press- 
ing the  sides  unduly  or  cramping  the  space 
allotted  the  tuber.  So  far  from  making  a  hole 
by  forcing  the  soil  outwards  on  each  side  as  the 
dibber  does,  could  not  an  implement  be  made  of 
some  half  dozen  pointed  or  sharp  steel  blades  about 
2  inches  wide,  the  points  slightly  curved  inwards, 
but  otherwise  fashioned  like  an  ordinary  dibber, 
and  so  acting  that  when  pressed  into  the  soil  the 
blades  should  contract,  and,  being  so  held,  should 
lift  enough  of  soil  out  on  to  the  surface  so  that  a 
hole  several  inches  deep  and  broad  was  left,  into 
which  ample  space  the  tuber  could  be  set.  No 
doubt  a  skilful  mechanic  could  design  something 
in  this  way  that  would  remove  some  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  present  dibber  as  a  Potato 
planter.  A. 

Oatdoor  Tomatoes. — A  too  common  mistake 
with  many  who  grow  Tomatoes  outdoors  is  in 
sowing  seed  early  and  getting  plants  unduly 
strong,  so  that  the  stems  grow  bard  and  the  roots 
get  pot-bound  before  they  can  be  planted  out. 
It  is  better  to  sow  early  in  April,  as  that  allows  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks  to  elapse  ere  it  is  safe  to 
plant  out.  By  that  time  the  seedlings  are  stout, 
some  7  inches  to  8  inches  in  height  if  they  have 
been  grown  cool  and  kept  near  the  glass.  They 
have  plenty  of  roots,  and  being  planted  with 
ordinary  care,  using  with  the  soil  a  little  sifted 
old  pot  soil,  growth  is  rapid,  and  it  is  in  that  way 
good  trusses  of  bloom  are  produced,  and  with 
plenty  of  pollen  the  flowers  are  quickly  set.  In  a 
few  cases  where  plants  can  be  grown  against 
warm  walls  or  fences  rather  earlier  planting  is 
safe,  especially  when  some  protection  is  afforded 
the  plants  at  night. — A.  D. 

Hoeing  Potato  plots. — As  a  rule  gardeners 
are  anxious  to  run  the  Dutch  hoe  through  early 
Potato  plots  as  soon  as  growth  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced that  the  rows  can  be  discerned.  During 
the  prevalence  of  frosty  nights,  however,  care  is 
needed  in  this  matter  unless  the  tops  are  covered 
with  flower-pots  or  other  protection  at  eventide. 
I  have  fre(iuently  noticed  that  where  the  ground 
had  been  stirred  with  the  hoe  late  in  the  day, 
frost  wrought  much  more  mischief  than  where  no 
hoeing  had  been  done  and  that  where  the  plots 
were  side  by  side.  If  the  day  is  fine  and  sunny 
and  the  hoeing  is  done,  say  immediately  after 
breakfast,  the  surface  again  becomes  quite  dry 
before  nightfall,  which  makes  all  the  difterence. 
I  prefer,  however,  at  such  times  to  let  the  surface 
remain  untouched  until  the  nights  alter  for  the 
better,  even  if  small  weeds  make  a  Utile  head- 
way.— J.  C. 

Rhubarb. — No  doubt  many  readers  of  The 
Garden  were  surprised  to  find  the  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  recog- 
nising the  merits  of  that  well-known  Rhubarb, 
Victoria,  by  granting  an  award  of  merit  after  it 
had  been  in  commerce  for  practically  half  a  cen- 
tury. Were  this  sort  of  procedure  to  prevail  in 
all  cases,  without  doubt  mistakes  in  the  making 
of  awards  would  be  avoided,  but  it  would  have 
the  demerit  of  being  a  little  out  of  date.  But  the 
committee  at  the  recent  meeting  were  placed  in 
a  diflScult  position.  A  Rhubarb,  CoUis's  Seedling, 
undoubtedly  distinct  from  Victoria,  was  placed 
before  the  members,  and  the  sample  was  so  good, 
the  colour  so  excellent,  that  it  secured  a  majority 
of  votes  in  favour  of  an  award  of  merit.  But  yet 
it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  variety  did  not 
seem  better  than  Victoria,  and  when  the  sample 
of  that  fine  old  sort  was  called  for  and  a  similar 
award  was  proposed,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to.  Of  course  so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned, 
even  if  Victoria  obtained  a  thousand  awards  there 
is  no  money  in  it,  whilst  there  may  be  a  little 
made  out  of  a  new  variety.  It  was  a  pity  that 
the  variety  exhibited  as  Hawke's  Champagne  at 
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the  same  time  should  have  been  some  inferior 
variety.  The  true  Hawke'e  Champagne  as  found 
in  market  gardens  is  without  exception  the 
earliest  and  deepest  coloured  of  any  variety  in 
cultivation.  Market  growers  for  early  work  will 
have  none  other  because  of  these  features  and  its 
good  flavour.  In  this  respect  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  flavour  of  Collis's  Seedling 
and  the  Victoria,  stewed  whole  in  an  oven,  and 
have  found  the  latter  preferable.  That  shows 
how  little,  where  other  features  are  etjual,  mere 
appearance  in  Rhubarb  may  be  relied  upon. 
With  iJawke's  Champagne  and  Victoria  most 
Rhubarb  needs  are  well  supplied. — A.  D. 

Spring  Cabbages  bolting.  — On  page  32* 
and  elsewhere  correspondents  are  complaining  o' 
spring  Cabbages  bolting,  the  hot  autumn  o^ 
1895,  the  mild  winter,  and  dry  spring  following 
being  generally  believed  to  be  the  cauee  of  the 
mischief.  The  abnormally  mild  winter  and  the 
dry  weather  we  have  experienced  since  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  out  of  almost  1000  plants  of  seven 
different  varieties  planted  out  here  only  about  1 
per  cent,  has  bolted.  This  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  they  are  growing  in  a 
light  shingly  soil  on  a  steep  slope  and  facing  S.E. 
The  seed  was  sown  on  August  10,  and  I  began 
cutting  fairly  well-hearted  Cabbages  on  March 
19.  All  the  varieties  are  in  splendid  condition 
and  show  no  signs  of  running  to  seed.— JmiN 
Williams,  Annestown,  Tramore. 

Much  has  been  written  about   Cabbages 

bolting  this  spring,  and  not  without  cause. 
Ellam's  Early  has  been  rather  strongly  de- 
nounced. I  never  tried  that  variety  before,  and 
must  say  th.at  the  small  patch  I  planted  is  look- 
ing and  hearting  in  as  well  as  any  lot  of  Cabbages 
I  have  ever  seen.  This  winter  has  been  excep- 
tional. I  never  knew  one  in  England  so  mild, 
therefore  I  watched  my  young  Cabbage  plants, 
feeling  certain  they  would  run  up,  and  when  I  saw 
a  tendency  that  way  I  had  them  all  up  out  of  the 
ground,  treading  the  ground  well  and  planting 
them  back  again.  This  gave  them  a  good  check. 
The  result  was  they  soon  took  hold  and  started 
afresh.  I  kept  them  well  earthed  up  and  now  they 
are  what  I  have  described. — G.  K. 


CROWDING   FRAME   POTATOES. 

How  frequently  has  the  error  of  planting  Pota- 
toes too  closely  together  in  pits  and  frames  been 
denounced  in  The  Garden,  yet  how  often  do  we 
see  three  rows  crowded  in  where  there  is  only 
proper  space  for  two,  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion 
of  sun  and  air.  No  doubt  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances lack  of  convenience  for  early  vegetable 
forcing  induces  gardeners  to  make,  as  they  saj', 
the  most  of  the  room.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  planting  the  rows  and  tubers  too 
closely  invariably  ends  not  only  in  loss  of  both 
quantity  and  wei(»ht  of  tubers,  but  of  quality  also, 
soapiness  rather  than  the  desired  mealiness  being 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  produce  when 
rooted.  In  ordinary  sized  frames  two  rows  to  a 
light  are  quite  sufficient,  and  if  the  growth  of 
these  is  supported  when  a  foot  high  by  means  of 
Beech  or  Hazel  twigs,  the  sun's  warmth  can  play 
upon  the  intermediate  spaces  and  hasten  the  crop 
on  to  maturity.  Frequently,  in  addition  to  the 
rows  being  crowded,  earthing  up  with  fresh 
loamy  soil  is  resorted  to,  the  roots  being  thus 
kept  in  quite  a  cold  condition.  The  less  earthing 
up  the  better,  a  little  rough  leaf-mould  or 
potting-shed  refuse  being  by  far  the  best  mate- 
rial, because  porous  and  capable  of  being  warmed 
through  at  that  early  date.  The  top«  of  frame 
Potatoes  are  more  often  than  not  allowed  to 
crowd  up  against  the  glass,  to  become  badly 
crippled  and  often  frost-bitten.  Where  the 
frames  cannot  be  conveniently  raised  from  time 
to  time,  the  best  plan  is  to  pinch  the  haulm 
when  about  a  foot  high.  I  have  practised  it 
frccjuently  and  sometimes  pegged  the  growths 
down.  This  may  by  some  be  thought  trouble- 
some, but  I  have  proved  that  it  pays  in  the  long 


run,  especially  in  the  case  of  such  successional 
varieties  as  Puritan  and  Sutton's  Seedling,  which 
are  of  a  taller  and  more  sturdy  habit  of  growth 
than  the  earlier  Aehleaf  section.  I  find  Early 
Puritan  a  splendid  Potato  for  planting  in  Feb- 
ruary in  frames  on  gentle  warm  beds  of  leaves. 
I  have  now  (the  end  of  April)  tubers  as  large  as 
small  hen's  eggs.  When  exhibiting  I  always 
aimed  at  getting  a  dish  of  Puritan  in  my  collec- 
tions of  vegetables  for  the  June  shows.  Its 
skin,  when  grown  in  nice  open  soil  free  from 
grubs  and  wireworm,  is  whiter  than  that  of  any 
other  sort  I  am  acquainted  with.  J.  C. 

Parsley. — We  have  had  such  a  remarkably 
open  season,  that  Parsley  never  has  been  during 
winter  more  abundant  or  in  better  character. 
But  such  an  unusual  winter  must  not  be  allowed 
to  cause  remissnesb  on  the  part  of  gardeners  in 
providing  sowings  for  winter  protection,  as  it  is 
80  exceedingly  convenient  to  have  one  or  more 
compact  sized  beds  over  which  at  the  needful 
time  large  frames  may  be  dropped  or  some  other 
protection  furnished.  There  are  yet  many  very 
coarse,  uneven  forms  in  cultivation  all  of  which 
show  lack  of  care  in  selecting.  If  growers  for 
seed  would  from  time  to  time  select  but  half  a 
dozen  of  the  very  best  curled  and  compact  plants 
of  their  strains,  save  for  own  sowing  seed 
from  these  only,  and  make  their  seed  product  the 
means  of  producing  a  more  even  strain,  selecting 
in  this  way  every  year,  we  should  soon  see  an 
absolute  dearth  of  coaiee,  uneven  strains.  Whilst 
so  much  preference  is  still  shown  for  the  treble 
curled  forms,  these,  too,  often  show  a  light  or 
pale  green  hue  that  is  not  desirable.  A  rich  deep 
green  hue  of  leafage,  even  if  that  leafage  be  not 
so  fully  curled  as  in  some  others,  is  all  the  same 
worthy  of  attention. — D. 

Spinach. — The  superintendent  of  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  has  sown  seed  of  Spinach  in  great  variety 
and  the  plants  are  already  in  strong  leaf.  They 
have  been  hard  thinned  out,  and  thus  the  true 
form  of  each  variety  or  stock  will  be  displayed  to 
the  full.  As  this  trial  is  to  be  repeated  in  the 
autumn  for  winter  growth,  specially  useful  will 
the  two  trials  prove  in  helping  to  determine 
whijh  particular  varieties  are  bett  for  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  culture.  It  seems  to  be  very 
dithcult  still  to  change  the  old  method  of  sowing 
round-seeded  forms  in  summer  and  prickly-seeded 
ones  in  the  autumn.  Such  a  trial  as  is  thus  being 
prepared  may  help  to  determine  the  best  plan 
much  more  forcibly  than  can  any  mere  private 
opinion.  Spinach  has  the  merit  of  being  very 
easily  raised,  and  for  summer  use  is  seldom 
long  on  the  ground.  But  both  seed  and 
trouble  will  be  saved  if  a  breadth  of  Victoria 
or  Long-Stander  from  one  good  sowing  will 
save  many  sowings,  because  the  crops  result- 
ing from  customary  sowings  are  so  fugitive. — 
A.  D. 


Notes  from  Baden-Baden. — Allium  zeblan- 
ense  is  a  verj'  elegant  and  showy  species  from  Asia 
Minor.  It  resembles  Allium  neapolitanum,  but 
the  individual  flowers  are  larger  and  pure  white. 
It  is  a  good  plant  for  cutting  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  Muscari  Szovitzianum  sub-co^ruleum  is  well 
worth  having ;  the  comparatively  large  spikeletsare 
pale  sky-blue,  a  shade  of  uniform  colour  which 
makes  it  very  attractive.  Fritillaria  Meleagris 
alba  major  is  also  a  good  plant,  flowers  white,  not 
tessellated,  and  very  large.  Strong  bulbs  send 
up  stems  '21  feet  in  height,  some  bearing  two 
flowers.  Although  not  clothed  in  gaudy  colours, 
a  Fritillaria  from  Leh,  in  Thibet,  is  very 
attractive ;  the  bells  are  chocolate,  painted  with 
yellow  stripes  outside  and  greenish  yellow  inside. 
Tulipa  armena  is  a  dwarf  plant,  flowering  freely, 
blooms  fiery  blood-red.  Eremuruspersicusis  now 
in  flower  ;  it  is  verv  compact  and  dwarf,  spikes 
about  2  feet  high,  flowers  white,  with  faint  red- 
dish lines.  Androsace  macrantha,  a  true  alpine, 
has  numerous  umbels  of  large  white  flowers. 
Aubrietia  Beauty  of  Baden-Baden  has  rose  flowers 
as  large  as  a  shilling,  perfectly  round  and  some 
semi-double. — Max  Lkhuti.in,  Baden-Baden. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE    1066. 
THE  YELLOW  TULIPS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  T.  flOLDEX  EAGLE.*) 

Wm.  Cor.BETT  at  p.  310  of  his  "English  Gar- 
dener," in  speaking  of  Tulipa  .sylvestris  says, 
"  Thi.s  is  the  native  Tulip,  but  is  so  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  eastern  plant  of  the  same  name 
that  it  is  scarcely  known,  though  one  variety, 
the  double  yellow,  is  a  most  desirable  border 
flower,  producing  handsome,  large,  and  very 
double  flowers  in  May."  Now  I  never  heard 
of  a  double  variety  of  our  native  wood  Tulip, 
and  1  am  not  quite  sure  that  Cobbett  is  not 
mixing  up  with  our  native  species  some  double 
yellow  form  of  the  Tulipa  suaveolens,  to  which, 
it  is  believed,  all  the  early  flowering  dwarf 
Tulips  belong.  The  wild  wood  Tulip  of  Eng- 
land is  also  called  T.  fragrans  on  account  of  its 
delicate  odour,  and  as  it  is  widely  distributed  in 
Northern  Europe  and  North  and  Western  Asia, 
I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  it  is  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  the  early- flowering  forms  as  well  as  is 
T.  suaveolens,  according  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker, 
who  has  carefully  studied  the  whole  group. 
Hooker  in  "  The  Student's  Flora,"  p.  385,  says 
that  this  na'ive  plant  ia  found  in  "chalk  pits, 
<tc. ,  possibly  wild  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiolk ; 
naturalised  in  pastures  and  copses  elsewhere," 
and  this  is  very  suggestive,  for  no  bulb  I  know 
is  so  prolific  of  bulbils  or  offsets  on  all  warm 
and  light  or  chalky  and  gravelly  soils.  In 
Sussex  on  an  ironstone  soU  I  have  seen  it 
naturalised  very  prettily,  and  at  Oxford,  beside 
the  CherweU,  its  leaves  and  buds  were  pointed 
out  to  me  in  positions  filled  up  by  refuse  from 
the  gardens  of  that  most  beautiful  of  towns. 
In  the  Isle  of  A\"ight  T.  sylvestris  grows  in 
one  or  two  places  with  the  native  DafFodU. 
All  the  yellow  Tulips  are  beautiful,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Newry,  sent  me  T.  Kaufmanniana 
the  other  day  (March  3)  as  one  of  the  very 
earliest  Tulips  of  the  year.  It  resembles  T. 
sylvestris,  but  is  earlier  and  larger  in  flower, 
the  glossy  yellow  satin-like  segments  being 
sufl'used  with  soft  red  colouring.  It  is  from 
Central  Asia  (1877),  and  is  a  very  lovely  thing. 
We  have  also  T.  sylvestris  Biebersteini  from 
Asia  Minor  and  Siberia,  which  also  closely  re- 
sembles our  own  wood  Tulip,  except  that  it  is 
of  a  deep  clear  red  colour.  "T.  Grisebachiana, 
introduced  from  Herzegovina  in  1884,  appears 
to  be  merely  a  geographical  phase  of  T.  sylves- 
tris. T.  altaica  is  another  Siberian  plant 
not  often  seen  in  gardens,  but  very  delightful 
at  its  best.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  but  there  is 
also  a  red  variety  or  phase  figured  in  Regel'a 
"Garten flora,'  t.  042.  T.  australis  is  another 
species  or  outlying  variation  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Persia,  its  more  funnel-shaped 
perianth  being  often  flushed  or  shaded  with 
red,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  all  wild 
yellow  Tulips.  Of  this  plant  there  are  many 
forms,  T.  humilis,  T.  Celsiana,  and  T.  Brey- 
niana  having  been  figured  and  described  as  dis- 
tinct species  from  time  to  time.  T.  Barsczowi 
is  a  red-flowered  species,  but  in  Botanical 
Maga':ine,  t.  6C3(!,  there  is  figured  a  yellow  form 
without  any  dark  basal  blotch.  The  edible 
Tuli]i  of  Japan  (T.  edulis)  is  also  a  yellow- 
flowered  kind,  but  rarely  seen.  The  bulbs 
have  densely  woolly  tunics  inside,  as  in 
T.  proocox,  ttc.  The  Horned  Tulip  or  the 
Turkish  Tulip,  T.  .acuminata  (  =  T.  cornuta),  is  a 
very  distinct  type,  with  narrow   undulate  seg- 
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flowers  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  CoUegs  Gardens, 
Dublin.  Lithographed  ami  printed  by  Goillaume 
Severeyns. 
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menta    varying  from  greenish   yellow  through 
clear  orange-yellow  to  red.     It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Beijintct;  t.  127,  but,  curiously  enough, 
its  native  habitat  is  unknown.     T.   elegans  is 
typically  a  deep  red  species,  having  very  ele- 
gantly  shaped    flowers,    and    is    supposed    to 
be    a    hybrid   between    T.   Gesneriana  and   T. 
■suaveolens.     Be  this  aa  it  may,  no  one  seems  to 
know  a  wild  habitat   for  it,   and   it  grows  so 
freely  in  rich  garden  soil  that  one  may  take  it 
to   be   of    girden   origin.     The    plant    figured 
to-day  is    of    the    T.    elegans  type,   and    has 
been    distributed    in    1895   and    1896  by  Mr. 
Hartland,  of  Cork,  under  the  name  of  T.  elegans 
lutea,  at  half-a-crown  a   bulb.     Its  history,  so 
far  as  I  know  it,  is  as  follows  :  Three  or  four 
years  ago  I  bought  300  bulbs  of  a  lady  amateur 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  and  planted  them  in  the 
College  Gardens  here  at  Dublin,  and  none  of 
our    many  visitors    recognised   them   when   in 
bloom.     The  lady  told  me  they  were  tall  and 
late  single  yellow  Tulips  which  she  had   pur- 
chased under   the   name  of   Ophir   d'Or  some 
years  before,  and  that  they  had  increased    so 
freely   she    wished   to  sell  or   exchange   a   few 
hundred  of  them.    Amongst  those  who  saw  them 
here  were  Mynheer  Jan  de  Graafl',  of  Leyden, 
son  of  M.    Simon  de   Graaff,  the  great  Tulip 
grower    and    a    practical    authority   on    these 
flowers.     Mr.  William  P.   Barr  also  saw  them 
and  several  other  growers,  but  none  recognised 
it  as  a  variety  known  in  the  trade.     When  1 
sent  cut  blooms  to  Mr.  Peter  Barr  I  received  a 
reply  that  it  was  Golden  Queen,  whatever  that 
may  be  ;  but  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  is 
a  yellow  seedling  of  the  T.  elegans  race,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinct,  eft'ective  and  vigorous  of  all 
the  yellow  garden  Tulips  I  have  ever  seen.     Now 
T.    elegans   type    is    thought   to   be   a   hybrid 
between  the  early-flowering  T.    suaveolens   of 
S.  Europe  and  T.  Gesneriana  from  the  Levant 
Both  are  extremely  variable  under  cultivation, 
and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  historical  record  of 
their  having  been  hybridised  in  gardens  ;  but 
the  latter  had  been  introduced  to  N.  Europe 
by  Busbecq  from  Constantinople  fid  Vienna  in 
156t"  or  so,  and  T.   suaveolens  had  been  grown 
in  gardens  since  at  least  1603,  so  there  have  been 
ample  time  and  opportunity  for  both  to  vary 
infinitely  from  seeds,  which,  as  we  know,  was 
one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  older  florists  in- 
creased their  stock  of  these  favourite  flowers. 
My  own  idea  is  that  this  is  a  chance  seedling, 
quite  diflerent  in  height,   vigour  and  time  of 
blooming  from  the  dwarf  and  early  T.  suaveo- 
lens, and  more  like  T.  Gesneriana  var.  fulgens 
in  form.     It  is  much  later  in  its  flowering  than 
T.  Billiettiana,  which  it    somewhat  resembles. 
A  good  name  for  it  would  be  Mrs.  Moon.     It  is 
not  Golden  Eagle.   It  was  so  much  admired  here, 
that   I  sent  cut  flowers  to  Mr.   Moon,   of  St. 
Albans,  who  made  the  accompanying  coloured 
illustration,  which  is  a  faithful,  though  by  no 
means  flattering,  portrait  of  this  queen  of  all 
yellow  Tulips.     One  reason  why  1  think  it  is 
of    the   T.    Gesneriana   breed   rather    than   of 
T.  suaveolens  is  because  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
luxuriant    here    in    clumps   nearly   five    years 
planted,  and  close  beside  it  on  the  same  soil  the 
varieties  of  T.  suaveolens  die  out  the  second  or 
third  year,  unless   taken  up  in  .July  and  dried 
oS"  before   replanting   in   September.       A  few 
years  ago  I  bought  a  hundred  of  T.  Gesneriana 
vera,  or  T.   spathulata  or  Strangwayi,  as  it  is 
-also  called,  and  though  these  were  all  true  and 
of  a  rich   crimson-red  for  the  first  few  years,  1 
now   notice   not   only   pure    yellow,    but    also 
purple-brown      or     treacle-coloured     varieties 
amongst  them. 

T.  iLiENSis,  or  the  Cowslip  scented  Tulip,  from 
Central  Asia,  introduced  in  1879,  is  a  sweet  and 


beautiful    kind,   but    very    rare    to-day    in    our 
garden?.     Another  distinct  yellow  Tulip  is 

T.  Kesselringi,  introduced  in  1877  from  Cen- 
tral Asia.  It  is  dwarfor  than  T.  Gesneriana  and 
of  a  bright  clear  yellow  colour,  the  three  outar 
segments  being  flushed  with  red  down  the  back. 
From  the  mountains  of  Greece  comes  a  clear 
bright  yellow  specie?  named 

T.  Ori'Haside.v,  which  like  the  last  is  not  as  yet 
very  abundant.  There  is  also  a  primrose-yellow 
species,  viz., 

T.  PRIMULINA,  having  a  strong  perfume,  which 
comes  from  Eastern  Algeria,  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced in  1882.  It  is  a  dwarf  kind,  bearing  its 
flowers  on  stems  about  6  inches  high. 

T.  Por.ESCENS  (the  Downy  Tulip)  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  large  broad -leaved  form  of  T. 
suaveolens,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  parent 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  the  Pottebakker  varieties 
and  several  •  otherp.  One  of  the  most  graceful 
of  all  the  yellow  Tulips  ia  perhaps 

T.  RETROFLEXA,  a  presumed  hybrid  between  T. 
acuminata  and  T.  Gesneriana.  It  has  six  equal 
perianth  segments,  narrowed  to  sharp  points,  and 
the  outer  three  reflex  nearly  or  quite  half  the 
length  of  the  flower,  giving  to  it  a  very  elegant 
appearance.  This  kind  resembles  T.  elegans  lutea 
in  some  ways,  having  the  pointed  petals  and  the 
elegant  constricted  or  waist-like  appearance  at 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  seems  qaite  probable 
that  both  owe  their  origin  to  the  same,  or  very 
similar,  parents,  but  T.  elegans  lutea  is  a  more 
robust  grower  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  much  richer 


T.  viTELLiKA,  which  grows  18  inches  in  height 
in  rich  light  soils,  and  is  much  admired. 

Other  fine  late  blooming  yellow  Tulips  are 
T.  Bouton  d'Or  (Ida,  or  Golden  Beauty, 
Butter  Cup,  itc).  It  is  a  short  rounded 
flower  with  black  anthers,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
and  latest  of  all  the  garden  forms.  T.  Golden 
Eagle,  T.  Golden  Crown,  Yellow  Tournesol, 
Yellow  Rose  (double)  and  many  others  are  well 
known,  as  are  the  Dutch  varieties  of  the  early 
blooming  dwarf  growing  T.  suaveolens,  such  as 
Canary  iBird,  Yellow  Prince,  Chrysolora,  and  all 
the  yellow  variations  of  the  minster  Parrot 
Tulips  are  very  handsome  and  well  worth 
growing. 

In  this  paper  the  yellow  Tulips  alone  have 
been  alluded  to,  but  every  known  species  and 
garden  seedling  are  worth  growing,  and  there  ia 
just  now  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  and  to  cultivate 
all  the  old  florists'  varieties  that  Cobbett  tells 
us  were  sold  at  five  shillinga  the  hundred  in 
1838,  when  the  first  edition  of  his  "English 
Gardener  "  was  published.  These  old  rogue  or 
seedling  Tulips  are  very  abundant  and  beautiful 
in  some  Italian  gardens,  and  can  be  bought  at 
from  nine  to  fifteen  francs  per  1000.  The  Belgian 
or  Darwin  Tulips  seem  to  be  simply  mixed  seed- 
lings of  the  Gesneriana  race,  but,  like  all  Tulips 
whatever,  are  very  beautiful  in  bold  beds, 
groups,  or  masses.  For  rich  colour  effects  the 
self-coloured  kinds  are  best,  such  as  the  true 
crimson  T.  Gesneriana  and  T.  macrospila,  T. 
fulgens,  T.  elegans  lutea,  T.  retroflexa,  T. 
vitellina,  and  other  similar  kinds  now  well 
known.  F.  W.  Buebidge. 


Stem  hulbil  of  Tulip  Golden  Eajle. 

yellow  colour  ;  they  are  also  borne  on  a  taller  scape 
and  are  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  of  T.  retro- 
flexa. 

T.  PERSICA  is  adistinct  little  plant  for  rockwork. 
It  is  6  inches  in  height,  with  wavy  green  leaves, 
and  its  flowers  open  like  golden  stars  in  the  sun- 
shine and  in  a  mass  are  very  effective. 

T.  TRiPHYLLA  ia  a  pretty  little  greenish  yellow 
species  from  Central  Asia,  and  its  variety  T. 
triphylla  Hoeltzeri,  having  wavy,  prostrate  leaves, 
came  from  Turkestan  in  1884. 

T.  Gesneriana  lutea,  also  known  as  Golden 
Eagle,  is  a  lovely  soft  yellow  kind. 

T.  Gesneriana  ixioides  is  soft  pale  yellow  with 
a  greenish  chocolate  eye-like  spot  at  ihe  base  of 
each  perianth  lobe. 

T.  Battallini  is  one  of  tie  most  exquisite 
of  all  the  dwarf,  soft  yellow  Tulips,  only  0 
inches  to  8  inches  high.  I  saw  it  in  the  Alexan- 
dra CoUeee  Gardens  a  week  ago  along  with  Mrs. 
Ellison  Macartney's  soft  yellow  Clogher  Tulip, 
which  is  a  soft  deep  yellow  near  T.  vitellina,  but 
quite  difi'arent  and  distinct. 

T  UNiFLORA  (Orithyia),  from  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, also  has  small  greenish  yellow  flowers,  but 
is  not  much  grown. 

T.  DiDiERt  Billiettiana  is  a  h.andaome  Tulip 
sometimes  self-yellow,  but  usually  suffused  with 
soft  red  outside.  One  of  the  most  delicately 
beautiful  of  all  the  yellow  or  old  wavy  tinted 
Tulips  is 
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HARDY  FRUITS. 
The  cold  winds  and  frosty  nights  together  with 
the  bright  sunshine  experienced  in  the  daytime 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month  were  most  un- 
favourable to  vegetable  growth,  particularly  in 
low-lying  places,  for  in  such  frost  is  far  more 
prevalent  than  where  the  country  is  flat.  In  the 
valleys  amongst  the  hills  in  this  district  we  have 
experienced  frost  most  nights  o;  late,  and  on 
several  occasions  the  thermometer  registered  as 
many  as  8°.  In  moat  instances  the  frost  was  of 
short  duration,  and  the  atmosphere,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  occasions,  was  dry  ;  there- 
fore not  so  much  damage  was  done  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  things  been  wet.  So  far  very 
little  harm  has  been  done  to  wall  fruit,  but  trees 
of  some  of  the  more  tender  varieties  in  the  open 
have  suS'ered  severely.  Let  mo  here  repeat  the 
advice  given  in  a  previous  calendar  as  to  the 
necessity  of  paying  particular  attention  to  newly- 
planted  trees,  especially  those  that  were  of  large 
size,  for  unless  these  be  induced  to  make  a  free 
start  early  the  wood  will  not  be  ripened  sufficiently 
to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  winter.  The  dry, 
parching  winds  have  been  against  these  making 
progress  ;  therefore  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  the 
syringe  frequently  to  moisten  them.  In  weather 
of  this  description  insect  pests  are  always  more 
troublesome  than  when  we  have  frequent  genial 
showers  and  warm,  growing  weather,  for  then  the 
foliage  expands  more  rapidly,  so  that  these  little 
creatures  are  not  able  to  make  such  haadway. 
Keep  the  syringe  constantly  at  work  aa  long  aa 
there  are  any  traces  of  insects  on  the  foliage.  In 
most  districts  the  thinning  of  Apricots  will  have 
been  completed.  Where  this  has  not  been  done 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  such  work  to  a 
close,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  longer  on 
the  trees  they  will  rob  those  intended  to  be  left  to 
ripen.  The  young  shoots  ought  to  be  kept  nailed 
or  tied  in  to  prevent  them  being  damaged  by  the 
winds,  and  the  roots  must  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  moisture  if  fine  fruit  is  to  be  had.  The  dis- 
budding of  Peaches  should  be  completed  as  early 
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as  possible  that  the  growths  left  may  have  more 
room.  All  protection  should  now  be  removed 
that  the  trees  may  have  the  full  beneBt  of  the 
sun.  It  will  be  necessary  now  that  the  trees  are 
in  active  growth  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots,  and  on  warm  evenings  to 
wash  the  foliage  with  the  syringe  to  keep  it  clean. 
Plums  on  walls  having  set  very  freely,  thinning 
ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  before  the  fruit  gets 
too  far  advanced.  It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  those  grown  against  walls  are  greatly 
benefited  by  the  radiation  therefrom  if  left  suffi- 
ciently close.  Therefore  when  thinning  select  the 
best  placed  and  moat  perfect  specimens  for  retain- 
ing that  are  nearest  to  the  wall,  for  by  so  doing 
much  finer  samples  may  be  obtained,  pirticularly 
if  the  trees  are  well  looked  after  in  dry  weather. 

Stk.wvuekkies. — Plants  that  have  been  forced 
should  be  planted  out  as  the  fruit  is  gathered 
from  them,  for  if  allowed  to  stand  about  they  are 
apt  to  get  neglected.  A  piece  of  ground  that  has 
been  previously  liberally  manured  and  deeply  dug 
being  reserved  for  them,  there  should  be  no  dilli- 
culty  in  getting  plants  established.  When  plant- 
ing, make  the  soil  firm  round  the  ball,  which 
should  be  kept  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  ground  that  the  water  may  soak  into 
it  more  readily,  for  when  the  soil  round  the  plants 
is  too  loose  there  will  be  some  diiiiculty  in  keep- 
ing the  roots  moist,  the  water  passing  away 
rapidly  round  the  sides  of  the  old  ball.  Those 
previously  planted  out  must  be  kept  well  watered 
till  established,  or  they  will  fail  to  make  satis- 
factory progress.  Where  Strawberry  quarters 
have  not  been  mulched,  this  should  be  taken  in 
hand  without  delay,  especially  with  the  early  va- 
rieties, as  these  will  have  set  their  fruit.  Before 
putting  on  the  mulch  run  the  hoe  through  the 
soil  between  the  rows  to  destroy  any  little  weeds 
that  may  be  showing.  Search  round  the  crowns 
for  slugs  and  give  a  dressing  of  soot  or  other  fer- 
tiliser, after  which  the  mulching  may  be  applied. 
If  litter  from  the  stables  be  used,  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  should  be  given  to  wash  it  clean. 
Do  not  ufe  long  straw  if  this  can  be  avoided,  as 
there  is  much  trouble  in  getting  this  sufficiently 
close  to  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  The 
fruit  on  young  plantations  will  soon  need  pro- 
tection, more  especially  in  districts  where  jack- 
daws and  such  birds  are  troublesome,  as  these  will 
clear  off  all  the  best  fruit  before  it  is  ripe.  The 
foliage  of  those  planted  in  the  autumn  will  not 
have  grown  sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  nets 
far  enough  from  the  fruit,  therefore  supports  of 
some  kind  must  be  used.  When  grown  on  borders, 
small  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the  ground  at 
intervals  of  about  6  feet,  on  the  top  of  which  stout 
slating  laths  can  be  nailed,  the  same  being  done 
on  the  opposite  side,  after  which  others  may  be 
laid  on  the  top  to  reach  across  the  border.  This 
will  be  found  convenient  for  supporting  the  net, 
as  it  can  be  easily  removed  in  case  watering  is 
needed,  which  in  dry  weather  should  on  no  account 
be  neglected,  or  fine  fruit  cannot  be  had. 

Blai'K  Curr.\nts  in  some  places  are  often  at- 
tacked with  red  spider,  especially  where  the 
ground  is  not  of  the  best  ([uality,  and  consequently 
the  trees  do  not  make  that  robust  growth  so  desir- 
able for  the  production  of  fine  fruit  and  foliage. 
If  such  can  be  afforded,  a  mulching  of  decayed 
manure,  afterwards  well  watering,  would  asjist 
them  wonderfully  to  swell  up  their  crop.  Last 
season  I  saw  bushes  that  were  completely  de- 
nuded of  their  foliage  by  this  troublesome  pest. 
When  only  a  few  are  grown,  these  can  be  oc- 
casionally washed  with  the  garden  engine  till  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen,  but  this  would  be  a  some- 
what difficult  task  over  a  large  area.  Do  not 
neglect  to  look  well  after  the  larv:v'  of  the  s.aw-fly 
on  Red  Curnants,  which  will  soon  make  headway 
if  allowed  to  remain. 

Vines  on  walls. — There  are  few  places  whore 
(irapes  are  grown  out  of  doors,  though  in  a  few 
favoured  situations  passable  fruit  may  be  had 
when  the  seasons  are  favourable.  This  year 
growth  is  not  so  forward  owing  to  the  cold  nights. 
As  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  which  are  show- 
ing the  best  bunches  disbudding  should  be  taken 


in  hand  that  the  shoots  left  may  not  be  over- 
crowded. Stop  them  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond 
the  bunch  and  fasten  the  shoots  close  to  the  wall 
that  the  radiation  therefrom  may  be  of  more 
benefit  to  the  bunches.  It  is  far  better  to  have 
the  main  rods  a  sufficient  width  apart  (say  from 
2  feet  to  2h  feet)  so  that  room  can  be  afforded  for 
nailing  the  young  growths  in,  than  to  have  them 
closer.  The  spurs  ought  to  be  at  least  15  inches 
apart  or  crowding  will  be  the  result. 

Okciiari)  iiorsE.— Fruit  trees  in  pots  will  need 
constant  attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in 
a  healthy  Hourishing  condition.  Some  ot  the 
early  varieties  of  Cherries  will  be  approaching 
maturity,  so  the  trees  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  want  of  moisture  or  they  will  be  de- 
ficient both  in  size  and  flavour.  Apricots  will 
also  be  stoning,  and  where  there  is  not  much  lime 
in  the  soil  this  should  be  added  previous  to  water- 
ing. Keep  the  trees  clean  by  a  frequent  use  of 
the  syringe  on  fine  days  when  the  house  is  closed. 
The  shoots  of  trees  occupying  walls  should  be 
kept  tied  in  while  they  are  pliant,  for  if  allowed  to 
get  hardened  before  doing  so  there  will  be  more 
difficulty  in  getting  them  into  their  places. 

CuEKKV  HOUSES. — Where  the  fruit  is  ripe  the 
birds  must  be  guarded  against,  as  these  would 
soon  do  considerable  damage.  As  the  crop  is 
cleared  wash  the  trees  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy, 
and  as  soon  as  the  nights  are  sufficiently  warm  to 
admit  of  the  house  being  thrown  open  this  should 
be  done,  but  not  before  the  foliage  has  been  well 
hardened  or  the  sun  would  seriously  affect  it.  In 
succession  houses  take  particular  care  that  the 
trees  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  moisture.  Venti- 
late freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  for  the 
Cherry  will  not  stand  too  close  an  atmosphere. 

H.  C.  Prissep. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Leeks. — Early-sown  Leeks  of  the  Lyon  type 
should  now  be  forward  enough  for  turning  out 
and  planting  in  trenches  got  out  as  advised  some 
time  ago.  Potted-up  plants  must  be  planted  with 
a  trowel  and  as  deeply  as  may  be,  to  allow  of  a 
good  length  of  blanched  stem,  and  the  same 
object  may  be  attained  with  those  that  have  not 
been  potted  off  from  the  seed  boxes  or  pans,  by 
using  a  large  dibble  and  making  rather  deep 
holes,  dropping  the  plants  into  these  so  that  only 
the  tips  ot  the  tallest  leaves  appear  above  the 
surface.  Only  a  little  soil,  just  enough  to  cover 
the  roots,  should  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  holes 
at  planting  time,  as  the  holes  will  fill  up  gradually 
through  the  action  of  rain,  or,  if  this  does  not 
occur,  the  soil  may  be  closed  in  round  the  plants 
later  on,  when  the  hearts  have  come  above  the 
level.  I  find  that  pUnts  treated  in  this  way  will, 
if  reasonable  care  is  used  in  planting,  equal  those 
which  have  been  potted  up  singly  for  a  time  before 
planting  out.  Early  Leeks  are  of  little  use  unless 
well  grown,  and  with  a  view  to  this  they  should 
be  planted  at  least  1  foot  apart,  and  IS  inches  from 
row  to  row.  Grown  at  these  distances  apart,  and 
with  due  attention  paid  to  supplying  water  when 
necessary,  the  produce  should  be  of  tender  tex- 
ture and  mild  flavour.  A  cool  soil  best  suits  the 
plants,  and  as  they  do  not  object  to  slight  shade, 
it  will  be  well  to  select  a  shady  position  in  those 
gardens  where  the  soil  is  of  a  hot  and  burning 
nature  during  the  summer. 

Celerv  a  XI)  Celeriai'. — Celery  plants  which 
are  required  for  use  from  mid-August  to  the  end 
of  September  will  now  be  hardened  off  ready  for 
planting,  and  this  should  be  done  at  once,  for 
should  the  plants  get  big  and  the  roots  much  in- 
terlocked before  planting  takes  place,  bolting 
will  most  certainly  follow.  I  have  had  ample 
proof  in  past  years  that  well-hardened  plants  are 
(juite  impervious  to  any  frost  likely  to  occur  after 
this  date,  so  there  is  no  need  to  put  the  work  oil 
any  longer  on  account  of  the  weather,  provided 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  planting.  I 
advise  that  this  should  be  done  in  single  rows, 
allowing  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  for  each 
plant.  Only  sufficient  plants  to  cover  the  demand 
during  the  period  mentioned  above  should  be  put 


out  from  this  early  lot,  as  those  from  the  main 
sowing  will  be  much  better  suited  for  providing 
the  later  supplies.  Water  the  plants  well  home 
as  planting  proceeds,  and  shade,  if  necessary,  for 
a  few  days  with  a  double  thickness  of  fish  net, 
which  may  remain  stretched  across  the  trench 
night  and  day  until  fresh  root  action  is  set  up, 
when  it  may  be  entirely  removed.  Celeriac  should 
be  planted  in  rich  soil  on  the  flat,  and,  as  the  roots 
can  hardly  be  grown  too  big,  the  plants  must 
have  ample  room,  nothing  less  than  l'>  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  will  be  sufficient  to  grow  good 
juicy  roots.  Watering  must  be  well  attended  to 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth  ;  liquid  manure  is  of 
great  assistance,  and  a  slight  mulch  is  advisable 
later  on. 

Thinning  crops. — The  thinning  of  various 
crops  should  now  go  on  apace  until  only  the  per- 
manent seedlings  are  left.  Surplus  plants  if  left 
too  long  do  more  harm  than  do  weeds  even,  as  be- 
ing confined  to  the  drills  they  are  more  likely  to 
choke  and  distress  those  which  are  to  remain.  I 
prefer  to  have  most  vegetable  crops  gone  over 
twice,  rather  than  to  finish  the  work  at  one 
operation,  first  of  all  singling  the  plants  to  some 
2  inches  apart,  and  then  allowing  a  day  or  two 
before  completing  the  work,  as  this  gives  a  chance 
of  seeing  and  allowing  for  plants  which  have  been 
injured  in  going  through  the  first  time,  and  thus 
preventing  gappy  or  irregular  crops.  Parsnips 
will  be  among  the  first  things  taken  in  hand,  and 
these  should  evenDually  stand  at  from  IS  inches  to 
12  inches  apart.  At  the  former  distance  they 
should  make  medium  sized  and  serviceable  roots. 
Onions  should  never  require  thinning,  more 
especially  where  a  portion  of  the  crop  has  been 
sown  under  glass  and  transplanted,  as  this  portion 
should  produce  plenty  of  big  bulbs,  while  that 
sown  in  drills  in  the  ordinary  way  will,  if  all  goes 
well,  provide  a  supply  of  the  moderate-sized  bulbs 
that  are  often  needed,  and  the  aggregate  weight 
of  crop  will  be  about  the  samew-hether  thinned  or 
unthinned,  provided  seed  has  not  been  too  bounti- 
fully used  and  the  land  is  in  good  heart.  Thinning 
Onions  is  tedious  work  besides  being  harmful  to 
the  remaining  plants.  Carrots  of  the  Short  Horn 
type  that  were  sown  on  a  border  for  early  use  re- 
quire but  little  thinning  and  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  about  2  inches  apart.  Summer  Lettuces 
soon  become  drawn  and  spoiled  if  allowed  to  stand 
thickly  ;  Cos  varieties  should  be  thinned  to  1  foot 
apart,  and  the  smaller  Cabbage  varieties  to  half 
that  distance.  Spinach  must  also  be  well  thinned 
to  produce  the  large  fleshy  leaves  that  are  best 
appreciated.  While  thinning  is  in  progress  among 
those  crops  sown  in  their  permanent  positions, 
those  such  as  Cauliflower  and  the  like,  sown  on 
borders  for  transplanting,  should  not  be  forgotten, 
as  a  little  timely  attention  to  these  while  in  a 
small  state  will  do  much  to  provide  sturdy  plants 
for  setting  out.  With  some  idea  as  to  the  number 
of  each  that  will  be  required  it  is  easy  to  single 
the  pliints  in  nursery  beds  or  drills  down  to  some- 
thing like  this  number,  and  this  will  prevent 
starvation.  Directly  thinning  is  completed  the 
hoe  should  be  run  between  the  rows  to  check 
weeds  and  loosen  the  surface  soil,  and  this  will 
also  be  an  excellent  time  to  give  a  good  dusting  of 
wood  ashes  to  the  various  plots. 

Insect  tests. — These  will  soon  be  getting 
troublesome,  and  their  efforts  at  destruction  must 
be  in  some  way  counteracted.  The  Onion  maggot 
is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  visitants,  and  the  prin- 
cipal batch  of  the  fly  may  be  expected  about  May 
20  ;  these,  if  not  checked,  will  soon  commence  to 
deposit  eggs  on  the  Onion  leaves,  choosing  those 
which  are  young  and  tender  Some  of  the  flies 
are  already  on  the  wing,  but  these  have  been 
hatched  in  exceptionally  warm  quarters  and  are 
not  numerous.  Instead  of  trying  any  of  the 
various  nostrums  which  are  recommended  as 
dressings  for  the  plants,  I  advise  going  to  the 
root  of  the  evil  by  catching  the  female  flies  before 
they  have  had  time  to  do  much  mischief.  They 
are  very  easily  caught  at  any  tima  before  10  a.m., 
as  they  are  then  dull  and  seem  unable  to  fly  far  or 
quickly  ;  later  in  the  day  they  are  more  active. 
A  sharp-eyed  lid  will  clear  a  bad  of  the  female 
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(orange-coloured)  flies  in  less  time  and  more 
effectively  than  a  man  could  do  it  by  dusting  with 
any  of  the  so  called  preventives.  In  this  way 
many  thousands  were  caught  here  on  one  day  last 
year  ;  the  next  day  only  a  few  were  to  be  seen, 
and  after  that  we  saw  no  more.  Not  only  must 
the  Onion  plot  be  examined  for  the  flies,  but  any 
other  contiguous  crops  must  be  looked  over  at 
the  same  time,  for  when  hatching  takes  place  they 
settle  on  any  kind  of  plant,  though  they  are  harm- 
ful only  to  the  Onion.  Judging  from  the  number 
of  Cabbage  butterflies  that  may  be  seen,  cater- 
pillars will  be  numerous.  Some  good  may  be  done 
"by  destroying  all  the  butterflies  that  can  be 
caught,  while  hand-picking  the  caterpillars  is  the 
beat  and  only  sure  way  of  dealing  with  the  pest ; 
and  this  should  be  taken  in  hand  early,  as  soiled 
Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  are  very  unpleasant 
both  to  the  grower  and  the  consumer.  I  have 
tried  many  things  as  preventives,  but  find  none 
to  equal  hand-picking  when  begun  in  good  time. 
The  Turnip  flea  is  another  insect  that  seems  espe- 
cially prevalent  this  year.  As  the  danger  from 
these  is  lessened  after  the  plants  get  out  of  the 
seed-leaf  stage,  a  dressing  of  some  stimulating 
manure  may  be  used  with  advantage,  as  this  helps 
growth,  besides  being  obnoxious  to  the  insects. 
Heavy  and  frequent  dustings  of  wood  ashes  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  a  dressing  of  this 
should  be  applied  directly  the  young  plants 
appear. 

General  work. — All  Potato  plots  should  be 
hoed  through  soon  after  the  plants  are  well  through 
the  ground.  This  hoeing,  if  done  in  dry  weather, 
should  keep  the  ground  clean  until  earthing  up  is 
taken  in  hand.  Some  weeds  become  intolerable 
nuisances  it  allowed  to  get  at  all  big,  and  Chick- 
weed  is  one  of  the  worst  if  allowed  to  establish 
itself  among  Potatoes.  By  this  time  a  few  of  the 
spring- sown  Cabbages  will  be  large  enough  for 
planting,  and  a  row  or  two  put  out  now  will  come 
in  well  ahead  of  those  planted  later,  besides  re- 
lieving the  seed  rows.  Draw  the  plants  carefully 
after  having  watered  the  seed-bed,  if  this  should 
be  at  all  dry.  See  to  the  staking  of  Peas  before 
they  get  more  than  3  inches  high,  for  if  allowed 
to  fall  over  they  never  completely  recover. 
Should  the  present  dry  weather  continue.  Peas 
and  many  other  things  will  be  benefited  by  having 
a.  good  mulch  of  short  manure.  Spinach  sown 
now  and  onwards  until  the  winter  crop  is  put  in 
should  occupy  the  reserve  ground,  which  I  ad- 
vised should  be  left  for  this  crop,  in  a  cool  and 
somewhat  shady  spot,  with  a  northern  or  eastern 
aspect.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


APRIL  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

The  rainfall  during  April  has  been  very  meagre, 
only  O'lO  of  an  inch  having  fallen  on  five  days. 
During  the  corresponding  month  of  1895  the  rain- 
fall was  2-43  inches  with  thirteen  wet  days,  the 
average  for  April  being  2'46  inches.  For  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  year  only  4  62  inches 
of  rain  have  been  gauged  against  9'65  inches  in 
1S95,  and  an  average  of  10  83  inches  for  the  same 
period.  Up  to  May  we  are  therefore  6"21  inches 
behind  the  average.  The  temperature  of  the 
month  has  been  above  the  average,  the  mean  tem- 
perature having  been  50  5°,  against  47  "9°  in  April, 
1895,  and  an  average  of  48 '1°.  The  lowest  read- 
ing in  the  screen  was  382°  on  the  2nd,  and  the 
highest  61-9°  on  the  26th.  The  lowest  on  the 
grass  occurred  on  the  30th,  when  the  mercury  fell 
to  328°.  In  many  low-lying  situations,  however, 
frost  has  occurred  on  two  occasions,  and  in  such 
positions  the  Potatoes  have  been  cut.  The  highest 
sun  temperature  of  the  month  was  112*  on  the  27th. 
As  regards  sunshine,  the  month  has  been  badly 
off,  which,  considering  its  aridity,  was  doubtless 
not  an  unmixed  evil.  During  the  past  April 
136  hours  40  minutes  have  been  registered, 
against  166  hours  40  minutes  for  the  same  period  in 
1895,  and  an  average  of  190  hours  10  minutes.  For 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  the  discrepancy 
of  sunlight  appears  even  more  remarkable,  the  re- 
sults  being  :   1896,   349  hours  50  minutes  ;  1895, 


491  hours  40  minutes  ;  and  an  average  of  492  hours 
50  minutes.  The  total  horizontal  movement  of 
the  wind  has  been  for  the  month  6786  miles,  com- 
pared with  6339  miles  for  April,  1895.  The 
greatest  daily  movement  occurred  on  the  11th, 
when  it  amounted  to  550  miles,  and  the  highest 
hourly  velocity  was  reached  between  5  a.m.  and 
6  a.m.  on  the  same  date,  when  a  rate  of  33  miles 
per  hour  was  recorded.  On  twenty-five  days  the 
wind  has  been  in  south  or  west,  and  on  five  north 
to  east.  On  several  days  85  per  cent,  of  ozone 
was  registered  in  the  air,  the  total  for  the  month 
being  64  8  per  cent,  of  the  possible. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  month,  though  badly 
oil'  in  the  matter  of  April  showers,  has  displayed 
a  goodly  array  of  blossom,   many  May  subjects 
having   commenced  their  blooming  period   from 
two   to  three  weeks  earlier  than  is  their  wont. 
Anemones  have  been  very  lovely.     In  shady  spots 
the     Wood     Anemone    and     its     double    form, 
which,  however,  lacks  the  chaste  beauty  of  the 
single,   and   the  beautiful   A.    Robinsoniana,   the 
gem  of  all  the  Anemones,  a  patch  of  which  grow- 
ing in  a  mossy  dell,  starred  by  the  pale  blue  of 
its  abundant  blossoming,  formed  one  of  the  most 
charming   sights   imaginable.     A.    apennina   and 
its  white  variety  kept  up  their  display  well  into 
the   month.     The  Pasque  Flower  cA.   Pulsatilla) 
unfolded  its  purple,  yellow-centred  blooms,  and 
a  breadth  of  bright  gold  showed  where  A.  ranun- 
culoides  had  found  soil  and  situation  to  its  taste, 
while   beds  of  Poppy  Anemones  (A.  coronaria), 
some  of  the  individual  flowers  being  as  much  a.s 
5  inches  in  diameter,  gave  brilliant  colour  effects. 
In  the  rock  garden  Arabis  has  all  but  brought  its 
blossoming  to  a  conclusion,  but  at  the  commence- 
ment  of    the   month,  with   the   yellow   Alyssum 
saxatile,  purple  and  pink  Aubrietia,  Cardamine 
trifolia,  and  Iberis  corifolia  clothed   the  stones 
with  sheets  of  bloom.     A  high  bank  in  the  wild 
garden,  blue  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  which  at 
the  base  gave  place  to  Arabis,  breaking  over  the 
retaining  rockwork  in  a  flower-cascade  and  over- 
flowing the  path  with  its  white  foam,  was  a  sight 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.     Large  clumps  of  the 
Lyre  Flower  (Dicentra  spectabilis),  the  Bleeding 
Heart  of  the  villagers,  have  produced  their  grace- 
ful swaying  flower-scapes  in  plenty,  and  Doroni- 
cum  plantagineum  excelsum  is  still  in  full  beauty. 
Adonis  vernalis  continued  in  flower  until  the  last 
week  of  the  month,  when  the   purple  blooms  of 
Campanula  glomerata  appeared  and    the  violet 
flower-spikes  of  the  handsome  Verbascum  pha'- 
niceum  showed  their  rich  colouring.     Fritillaries 
have   been   flowering    well,    the    most    beautiful 
being  F.  Meleagris  alba  and  F.  aurea,  although  F. 
Meleagris  (Snake's-head),  F.  armena,  and  F.  per- 
sica,  the  last   a  curious   many-flowered    variety 
with   black-brown   blooms,  is   not  without  grace. 
The  Wood  Lilies  (Trillium)  year  by  year  become 
more    beautiful    and    stronger,    T.    grandiflorum 
sending    up    three   flowering    shoots    from   each 
bulb.     In    size    this    variety,   however,  is    com- 
pletely dwarfed   by  the  splendid  T.  sessile  cali- 
fornicum,  which  I  saw  growing  considerably  over 
a  foot  in  height  with  black  blotched  leafage  and 
large-sized   white    blooms.      This   variety    seems 
particularly    robust,    and    should    soon    become 
generally  distributed.     Near  the  Trillium  a  plant 
of  Shortia  galacifolia  in  full  flower  was  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  object.      Of  Geums,  G.  montanum 
(yellow)  and  G.  coccineum   (scarlet)  have  bright- 
ened the   past   month   with   their  flowers,  while 
both     Gentianella     and     Gentiana     verna     have 
cushioned   with  deepest  blue   the  nooks   of  the 
rock  garden.     Primula  rosea  has  been  especially 
fine  in  a  damp,  waterside  situation,  throwing  up 
great  heads  of  bloom  that   dwarf  its  feeble  at- 
tempts on  dry  ground  into  insignificance.     The 
delicate  blue  flowers  of  Puschkinia  scilloides,  with 
Scilla  amtuna,  S.  italica,  and   Ornithogalum   nu- 
tans,  have   adorned   a   warm    bank   in   the   wild 
garden  with  their  simple  beauty,  and  a  clump  of 
the  purple  Romulea  has  bloomed  in  succession  to 
the    March-flowering    R.   pylea.     Of    Irises,  the 
purple  and  the  white  German  Flags  are  in  some 
gardens  breadths  of  colour,  and    I.   susiana  has 
already   expanded   the  first   of  its  large  netted 


blooms.     Both  the  blue  and  the  white  variety  of 
tho  creeping  Forget-me-not  (Omphalodes   verna) 
have   commenced  to  flower,   the  blossoms   being 
especially   charming   when  seen  in  a  setting   of 
green  on  a  shady  bank.     Narcissi  have  bloomed 
far    more    abundantly    than   was    the    case  last 
year,   the    fair    white    poeticus    recurvus    being 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  month.     Early 
in    April    I    noticed    a    vigorous    clump    of   N. 
triandrus    pulchellus     blooming    profusely,    and 
ev'idently  enjoying  its  surroundings  in  a  garden 
border.     The  scarlet  and  golden  Tulips  have  been 
a  blaze  of  vivid  colour,  and  with   no  rain  to  mar 
their  petals  have,  notwithstanding  the  drought, 
lasted  well.     From  the  Tea  Roses  on  the  walls 
many  handfuls  of  flowers  have  been  already  cut, 
Safrano  and  Mme.  Lambard  having  contributed 
the  greater  portion;  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  deve- 
loped  their   bloom-scapes   with   such    surprising 
rapidity,  that  a  large  bowlful  of  their  flowers  filled 
the  house  with  delicious  fragrance  before  the  close 
of  April.     In  the  garden  each  succeeding  month 
has  its  own  especial  beauty,  but  it  is  perhaps  in 
the  spring  that  the  charms  of  the  rock  garden  are 
most  conspicuous.     An  interesting  visit  to  what 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  of  these  in  the  west 
of  England  showed  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
subjects    in    bloom,    amongst    which    were    the 
following :    Androsace   sarmentosa,    Achillea   to- 
mentosa,  Cheiranthus  alpinus  (alpine  Wallflower), 
Armerias  (Thrift),  Arenaria  balearica   and   mon- 
tana,  Aubrietias,  Dodecatheon  (American  Cowslip), 
Dryas  octopetala,  Erigeron  mucronatus  (Mexican 
Daisy),  Gentiana  acaulisand  verna,  Heucherasan- 
guinea,   Iberis  gibraltarica,   Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum,  Morisia  hypogfea,  many  varieties  of  the 
alpine  Phlox  and  of  Saxifrage,  Polygala  Cham;e- 
buxus,    Sisyrinchium    bermudianum,    Trillium?, 
Viola  cucullata  alba   (a   delightful   little   plant), 
and  Waldsteinia  trifolia,  while  two  fine  specimens 
of  Japanese  Maple  (Acer  polymorphum  dissectum 
and  A.  p.  palmatum),  with  gracefully  cut  foliage 
of  light  green  and  copper,  stood  out  effectively 
from  the  lower-growing  alpines.     Of 

Flowerikg  Shkubs  and  Trees, 

the  white  Lilac  came  into  bloom  on  April  14,  the 
coloured  varieties  following  about  ten  days  later, 
and  now,  on  May  Day,  the  winding  village  road 
is  odorous  throughout  its  length  with  the  fra- 
grance from  giant  bushes,  almost  trees,  of  the 
common  and  Persian  Lilac  that  grow  in  the 
cottage  gardens  and  oftentimes  almost  hide  the 
low-eaved,  thatched  houses  in  bowers  of  perfumed 
blossom.  Berberis  Darwini  carried  its  orange 
mantle  through  the  greater  part  of  the  month. 
Azaleas,  Genistas  and  Andromedas,  as  well  as 
Coronilla  glauca  and  Emerus  have  been  in  bloom, 
while  Choisy  a  ternata  (the  Mexican  Orange  Flower) 
was  a  sheet  of  blossom  by  the  closing  days  of 
April.  Against  warm  walls  the  Wistaria  has  ex- 
panded its  scented  flower-clusters,  and  Clematis 
montana  has  draped  many  a  gable-end  and  broken 
tree  with  bridal  wreaths  of  ivory-white.  The 
beautiful  Malus  floribunda  has  been  in  the  zenith 
of  its  loveliness,  and  double  Plums  and  Cherries 
have  been  arrayed  in  their  snowy  spring  garments. 
One  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  the  month 
was  that  afforded  by  the  village  of  Dittisham,  on 
the  river  Dart,  the  cottage  chimneys,  with  faint 
blue  smoke  curling  placidly  upward,  peeping  out 
here  and  there  from  a  hillside  white  with  Dam- 
son blossom,  the  whole  being  reflected  in  the  still 
waters  that  curved  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
lowest  doorsteps.  In  sheltered  spots  the  white 
Hawthorn  was  well  open  before  May  Day,  an 
event  that  happens  rarely  enough  even  in  this 
favoured  locality.  The  yellow  of  the  Primroses 
plentifully  sprinkled  in  the  deep  Devon  lanes 
mingled  with  the  blue  of  wild  Hyacinth,  Dog 
Violet  and  Periwinkle  created  a  mosaic  of  yellow, 
blue  and  green,  relieved  at  intervals  by  patches  of 
white-starred  Woodruff  (Asperula  odorata),  a 
beautiful  little  wood  flower  for  which  a  nook 
should  be  found  in  every  garden,  or  the  purple- 
red  spires  of  the  Orchis  rising  from  its  spotted 
leaves.  Beneath  the  trees  of  an  old  orchard,  now 
pink  and  white  with  Apple  bloom,  grow  clumps 
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of  Water  Avens  (Geum  rivals),  which  are  flowering 
bravely  in  a  glmdy  corner. 

In  the  copse  where,  through  the  emerald  of  the 
Larch  boufjhs,  the  sun-raya  dapple  the  banks 
with  light  and  shade  and  the  brown  wood-argus 
butterfly  poises  its  many-eyed  wings  above  the 
fragile  white  chalices  of  the  Wood  Sorrel,  the 
air  reechoes  with  the  spring-song  of  the  year — the 
voice  of  the  cuckoo,  the  bird  of  whom  the  poet 
wrote,  "Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  fong,  no 
winter  in  thy  year."  In  the  open  glades  beneath 
the  old  Beeches  the  slopes  are  a  sea  of  blu  ,  un- 
broken, save  by  the  great  grey  boles  of  theetrees 
and  now  and  again  by  the  tightly-curled  brown 
fronds  of  the  young  Ferns.  Along  the  stream  in 
the  meadow  below  the  Marsh  Marigolds  spread 
a  broad  riband  of  dazzling  yellow,  and  the  "Lady- 
smocks  all  silver  white,"  the  "  milkmaids"  of  the 
Devon  peasantry,  stand  palely  beautiful  in  their 
lush-green  setting.  The  low-flying  swallows,  on 
rapid  pinion,  hawk  along  the  watercourse,  round 
which  the  Flag  leaves  are  pushing  strongly,  and 
as  they  come  to  the  high  Blackthorn  fence  at  the 
meadow's  foot,  throw  themselves  suddenly  sky- 
wards, and,  just  topping  the  highest  spray  of 
straggling  Eglantine,  skim  to  the  valley's  end, 
where  in  the  honeycombed  cliffs  the  Sea  Pink 
grows  and  the  sand  martins  have  their  haunts. 

S.  W.  F. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSA  MICROCAKPA   AT  STEAFFAN 

HOUSE,  CO.  KILDARE. 

This  is  an  old  garden  Rose  of  Chinese  origin 
belonging  to  the  Banksian  group  along  with  R. 
sinica.  It  was  introduced  in  1822,  and  its 
height  is  usually  given  as  about  20  feet,  but  in 
good  rich  soils  30  feet  to  40  feet  would  bs 
nearer  the  mark  if  it  is  left  unpruned  and  given 
support  and  shelter.  The  illustration  from 
a  photograph  taken  last  summer  at  Straffan  by 
Mr.  John  McLeish  shows  its  habit  as  a  wall 
shrub,  while  some  of  its  scrambling  branches 
have  clambered  into  a  Portugal  Laurel.  As 
freely  grown,  its  habit  is  most  luxuriant  and 
graceful,  the  long  shoots  tumbling  over  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  nearly  to  the  ground  and 
being  wreathed  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length 
with  thick-set  clusters  of  small  white  flowers. 
For  gateways,  arches,  and  pergolas  this  Rose 
deserves  a  place,  and  even  during  winter  it  is 
attractive,  being  at  that  season  thickly  set  with 
clusters  of  Hawthom-like  fruits  of  a  vivid 
scarlet  colour.  The  old  name  of  this  Rose  and 
the  one  by  which  it  is  still  frequently  known  in 
gardens  is  R.  poljantha.  As  a  rule  this  Rose 
is  utterly  spoiled  by  careless  pruning,  as  indeed 
are  many  other  of  the  true  climbing  kinds, 
such  as  R.  Brunonis  (or  R.  moschata),  the  ex- 
quisite Cherokee  Rose,  the  Banksian  varieties, 
and  others  in  which  judicious  thinning  out  of 
old  growths  is  more  satisfactory  than  is  the 
cutting  out  or  shortening  back  of  blooming  shoots. 
There  is  now  a  future  for  climbing  Roses,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  our  best  Rose  growers 
are  carefully  hybridising  these  strong  and 
graceful  growing  kinds  with  such  rich-tinted 
and  free-fioweriug  sorts  as  Crimson  Rambler, 
Crimson  Pillar,  Cramoisi  Sup6rieur,  and  even 
with  Crimson  Bedder,  General  Jaciiueniinot 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  the  hopes  ot  obtain- 
ing more  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  in  combina- 
tion with  a  free  climbing  habit  of  growth.  This 
small-fruited  Rose  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
worthy  of  more  extended  culture  and  impro%-e- 
ment,  as  also  representing  a  type  of  garden 
Roses  too  little  known.     We  have  been  so  much 


taken  up  with  the  Roses  ot  the  sc-called  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  group,  that  many  of  the  most 
graceful  and  perpetually  beautiful  of  all  the  wild 
and  old  garden  Roses  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten. If  we  want  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other to-day  in  the  way  of  books,  it  is  perhaps 
a  good,  clear  monograph  of  the  genus  Ro.sa. 
This  is  a  matter  worth  the  attention  of  the  Na- 


and  at  Newry,  but  what  we  most  want  Ls  a  hand 
index  or  guide  to  enable  us  to  study  them. 

F.   W.   BCRBIIIGE. 


Tea-scented  Koae  The  Bride. — In  the  con- 
servatory at  Sheerwater  Court,  Byfleet,  this  Rose 
is  in  splendid  condition.  The  plant  is  several 
years  old  and  is  trained  up  a  pole  some  12  feet 


*;.  V  s!j^ 


^ 


Rosa  microcarpa  (R.  pohjantha)  at   Straffan  Bouse.     From  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  J.  McLeish. 


tional  Rose  Society,  as  the  subject  is  too  deep 
and  wide  to  be  well  treated  by  any  one  author. 
A  good  and  clear  book  of  handy  size  might  be 
produced  by  a  well-chosen  syndicate  of  Rose 
growers  that  would  open  our  eyes  to  the  free 
and  natural  beauty  of  the  Rose  in  all  countries 
wherever  it  is  either  wild  or  happy  under  culti- 
vation. There  are  already  full  collections  of 
Roses  at  Warley  Place,  at  Kew,  at  Cheshunt 


long.  It  is  growing  in  a  large  pot.  In  this  semi- 
natural  condition  the  two  dozen  or  so  of  huge 
blooms  have  a  charming  appearance.  Each  flower 
e.xhibits  that  perfect  form  well  known  to  lovers  of 
this  superb  variety.  The  plant  is  never  pruned, 
a  hint  that  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  failed  to  grow  it  satisfactorily. — H. 

Good  hardy  Roses. — Writing  of  Roses  under 
this  heading  in  The  Garden  for  May  2,  "  J.  C."° 
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might  profitably  have  extended  his  list  of  varie- 
ties. It  is  a  pity  to  omit  from  the  list  Roses  like 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Margaret  Dickson,  Captain 
Christy,  Magna  Charta,  Mrae.  Nachury,  Jules 
Margottin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Edouard  Morren, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Ulrich  Brunner,  as  they 
do  well  as  dwarf  plants  in  a  variety  of  soils  and 
positions.  According  to  my  experience,  a  greater 
number  of  light  coloured  Roses  come  under  this 
heading  than  dark  ones.  I  wonder  if  anyone  can 
explain  the  reason  of  this.  There  are  different 
degrees  of  hardiness  in  both,  but  it  is  more 
marked  in  the  light  Roses  than  the  dark  ones. 
"J.  C.  '  mentions  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  in  his 
list,  and  deservedly  so.  He  should  also  have  in- 
cluded Mme.  Charles  Wood.  This  is  the  hardiest 
and  largest  Rose  in  its  line  of  colour,  and  if  not 
severely  pruned  it  will  thrive  well  where  many 
others  will  refuse  to  live  more  than  a  year  or  two. 
Lord  Dufferin  is  a  very  promising  Rose  in  point 
of  hardiness,  and  I  should  include  it  in  any  list  of 
three  dark  flowers  for  the  purpose  here  indicated. 
The  correspondent  to  whom  1  have  referred  men- 
tions La  France  in  his  list,  but  I  can  hardly  go  to 
the  same  length,  as  I  have  not  found  it  particu- 
larly hardy  under  all  circumstances.  There  is 
something  very  remarkable  in  the  character  and 
behaviour  of  this  Rose  as  there  is  in  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  is  held  by  the  public.  A  good 
many  people  complain  that  the  blooms  do  not 
open  well,  and  I  have  generally  found  this  fault 
present  when  growing  on  the  Brier  stock  and  in  a 
heavy  soil.  1  do  not  think  that  plants  on  the 
Manetti  stock  growing  in  a  fairly  light  soil  are  so 
liable  to  this  fault.  Had  I  not  experienced  the 
same  thing  myself  I  should  not  place  so  much 
reliance  on  what  I  hear.  That  Her  Majesty  has 
lost  ground  during  the  past  few  years  cannot  be 
doubted. — J.  C.  Clarke. 


AMONG   THE   ROSES. 

So  far  as  the  past  winter  has  been  concerned, 
1896  ought  to  bean  ideal  Rose  season.  Not  an 
inch  of  useful  wood  upon  the  most  delicate  varie- 
ties has  suffered,  and  yet  the  plants  do  not  look 
so  promising  as  during  some  years  at  this  date. 
Maidens  upon  dwarfs  are  not  more  forward  than 
usual,  and  are  disappointing  after  so  long  a  spell 
of  warm  weather.  Nor  are  the  established  plants 
any  more  forward  than  at  the  same  date  last 
spring  and  after  an  exceptionally  cold  time.  The 
results  of  the  keen  north  and  north-east  winds, 
with  sharp  frosts  at  daybreak,  are  made  worse 
through  being  followed  by  a  bright  sun  almost 
daily.  Indeed,  the  temperature  early  in  the  morn- 
ing has  fallen  from  3°  to  6°  belovv  freezing,  while 
mid-day  has  given  a  reading  of  60°  to  80°  in  spots 
f  lightly  sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-east. 
Looking  at  these  extremes,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  young  growth  has  a  pinched  appearance. 
On  walls  the  buds  of  Climbing  Niphetos  and 
William  Allen  Richardson  are  in  many  cases 
black  from  frost. 

Like  "J.  C.  C. ,"  I  note  we  have  more  green  By 
than  usual  at  this  date.  But  is  not  this  invari- 
ably the  case  during  a  prevalence  of  easterlj' 
winds  accompanied  by  bright  weather  ?  The 
larvLe  of  the  stem-boring  saw-fly  are  also  very 
busy,  and  once  more  I  find  that  with  me  this  pest 
is  worst  upon  the  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers.  By  the 
way,  these  are  already  (May  4)  a  charming 
feature.  They  are  not  in  bloom,  but  will  be 
shortly,  while  the  perfume  of  the  foliage  is  ex- 
quisite. Caterpillars  are  busy  again  and  con- 
siderable hand-picking  has  already  been  done, 
but  if  good  Roses  are  to  be  had,  this  must  con- 
tinue so  long  as  these  exceedingly  tiresome  Rose 
grubs  are  visible. 

What  is  most  wanted  with  Roses  in  the  south 
of  England  is  a  good  soaking  of  rain  with  absence 
of  keen  winds.  Given  these,  doubtless  there 
would  be  a  rapid  and  pleasing  change.  Upon 
walls  I  have  seen  several  very  forward  buds  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  a  couple  of  weeks'  warmer 
weather  will  no  doubt  cause  several  to  open. 
Seldom  have  I  succeeded  in  keeping  so  much  sound 
wood   upon    the   more  delicate  Chinas  such  as 


Laurette  Messimy  and  Teas  of  the  like  moderate 
growth.  Ma  Capucine,  Cleopatra  and  .lean  I'ernet 
for  example.  Horace  Vernet  (the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual) has  seldom  carried  much  wood  with  me, 
whereas  this  season  both  plants  and  dormant  buds 
came  through  exceptionally  well.  The  miniature 
Mosses  have  also  stood  first-class,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  poorest  growers  that  are  the  most 
tender.  The  Banksians.  Lamarque,  the  climbing 
varieties  of  Niphetos,  Devoniensis  and  Perle  des 
Jardins,  which  make  such  prodigious  growth,  are 
also  tender,  and  have  come  through  better  than 
ever  before  in  my  recollection.  I  am  looking  for 
a  good  season  among  these  kinds.  I  have  put  out 
a  large  number  of  winter  grafted  Roses,  more 
especially  the  tender  Teas  This  is  an  excellent 
plan,  and  might  well  be  followed  by  others.  It 
ensures  good  and  well-established  plants  by  the 
ensuing  autumn  ;  indeed,  many  of  my  best  late 
blooms  are  found  upon  these.  They  are  kept  in 
25-inch  pots  until  the  end  of  April,  and  then 
planted  into  a  well-prepared  soil  upon  a  warm 
border.  Almost  any  piece  of  root  will  do  to  graft 
them  upon  ;  it  takes  very  little  room  under  glass, 
and  one  saves  a  whole  season.  Late-planted 
stocks  are  feeling  the  drought  and  winds  very 
much,  but  those  got  in  earlier  promise  well. 

R. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


DEEP  VERSUS  SHALLOW  FRUIT 
BORDERS. 
I  THINK  deep  Vine  borders  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  In  years  ffone  by  many  were  made  fully 
C  feet  deep,  that  is  to  say,  including  from  9 
inches  to  a  foot  of  drainage  at  the  base,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  from  Vines  planted  in 
them  excellent  crops  of  Grapes  were  secured 
for  as  long  a  period  as  the  roots  kept  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  surface,  but  when 
the  upper  portion  of  the  border  became  ex- 
hausted and  the  roots  descended  in  search  of 
food,  shanking  almost  invariably  occurred.  At 
the  present  day  few  care  (or  borders  more  than 
3  feet  deep,  and  this  is  ample  provided  they  are 
firmly  made  and  abundance  of  moisture  is 
afforded  the  roots  during  the  growing  season. 
By  many  of  the  old  school,  treading  or  ramming 
the  soil  of  a  Vine  border  was  looked  upon  as  a. 
mistake  ;  hence  the  practice  adopted  by  some 
of  trenching  after  the  border  was  completed  in 
order  to  give  the  roots  a  loose  and,  as  was  sup- 
posed, a  natural  root  run.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  general  opinion  on  this  subject  has 
changed,  few  gardeners,  indeed,  scrupling  to 
make  each  layer  as  it  is  thrown  in  as  firm  as 
possible.  One  celebrated  grower  for  market 
assured  me  that  so  strong  was  his  faith  in  the 
advantage  of  firm  borders,  that  he  invariably 
used  the  garden  roller  as  every  moderate  layer 
was  thrown  in,  finally  making  the  surface 
almost  as  hard  as  a  road.  The  quantity  cf 
roots  found  therein  was  50  per  cent,  greater 
and  much  more  fibrous  than  in  others  the  re- 
verse in  character.  After  completion  the  sur- 
face was  slightly  pricked  over  with  a  fork  to 
allow  of  the  free  entrance  of  water.  No  doubt 
more  harm  resulted  from  the  use  of  deep  Vine 
borders  when  the  compost  was  of  a  heavy  re- 
tentive nature  and  when  the  subsoil  was  of  clay, 
"concrete  bottoms  not  being  then  in  vogue," 
than  when  composed  of  what  is  termed  a  medium 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  abundance  of  correc- 
tives and  the  subsoil  sand  or  gravel. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  orthodox 
rule  of  giving  the  border  a  watering  when  the 
Vines  are  started,  a  second  when  the  Grapes 
are  set,  a  third  when  taking  the  second  swell- 
ing, and  a  fourth  and  final  when  colouring 
commences  will  notsulBce  in  the  case  of  modern 


3-feet  borders,  especially  after  the  second  year, 
when  the  soil  has  become  permeated  with  roots. 
Top-dressing  is  often  carried  to  extremes,  more 
fresh  material  being  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  border  than  the  roots  can  work  through 
in  one  year  ;  consequently  frequent  repetitions 
of  this  drive  the  roots  downwards  and  more 
haroi  than  good  results.  An  inch  or  so  of  fresh, 
material  is  ample  to  lay  on  after  the  stale  crust 
has  been  loosened  and  removed.  The  roots  are 
then  influenced  by  sun  and  air  and  induced  to 
keep  near  the  surface.  Summer  mulchings, 
again,  with  farmyard  manure  are  all  very  well 
under  certain  conditions,  but  work  untold  mis- 
chief when  applied  without  care  and  judgment. 
A  worse  thing  cannot  possibly  be  done  than  to  lay 
a  thick  coating  of  manure  on  to  the  surface  of  in- 
side borders  of  dark,  old-fashioned  vineries. 
With  modern-built,  lightly-constructed  houses 
the  case  is  very  difl'erent,  and  even  then  the 
character  of  the  compost  of  which  the  border  is 
formed  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  If 
of  strong  retentive  loam,  a  mere  covering  will 
suffice,  the  depth  being  increased  where  the 
compost  is  the  reverse  in  character.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Thomson  in  his  "Vine  Manual"  re- 
ferred to  a  case  in  which  the  roots  of  Vines  be- 
longing to  an  amateur  left  the  limited  sized 
area  assigned  them  at  planting  time  and  rambled 
into  an  adjoining  border  consisting  of  little  else 
but  sand  and  gravel,  this  being  situated  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun.  A  heavy  mulch  of  nearly 
solid  cow  manure  was  annually  given,  together 
with  several  copious  drenchings  of  water,  and 
the  crops  these  Vines  (Muscats,  I  think)  yielded 
were  magnificent.  There  was  no  fear  of  over- 
feeding such  a  border  as  that,  but  to  have  ap- 
plied a  similar  mulch  to  a  border  composed  of 
the  ordinary  material,  especially  in  a  dull,  sun- 
less summer,  would  probably  have  meant  driv- 
ing the  roots  from  instead  of  enticing  them  to 
the  surface.  My  contention  is  that  mulching 
should  never  be  performed  by  rule-of-thumb, 
but  in  strict  accordance  with  the  depth,  compo- 
sition, and  position  of  the  border.  I  think  that 
all  capricious  Grapes,  some  of  which  are  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  are  better  grown  in  rather 
shallow,  elevated  borders,  preferably  inside  the 
house.  Here  they  are  under  complete  control, 
and  when  once  these  borders  are  permeated 
with  roots,  nourishment  by  means  of  manurial 
waterings  is  easily  supplied. 

J.  Crawford. 


Setting'  Noble  Strawberry. — Mr.  Burrell,  in 

his  notes  on  pot  Strawberries  last  week,  speaks  of 
the  tendency  Noble  has  of  turning  spotty  instead 
of  setting  perfectly  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
is  at  all  close  and  moist.  I  have  always  had  a 
difficulty  in  securing  a  good  all-round  set  of  this 
Strawberry  unless  in  exceptionally  fine  bracing 
weather,  most  of  my  houses  being  necessarily 
charged  with  more  or  less  moisture.  I  remember 
Mr.  Iggulden,  when  writing  on  this  subject 
two  years  ago,  remarking  that  to  set  Noble  satis- 
factorily, a  comparatively  cool  and  by  all  means  a 
dry  atmosphere  was  necessary,  and  I  have  found 
this  quite  correct.  Strawberries  always  set  best 
when  the  shelves  on  which  the  pots  stand  are 
tolerably  close  to  the  ventilators.  Air  can  then 
be  admitted  so  as  to  reach  and  influence  the 
fertilising  organs,  draught  at  the  same  time  being 
avoided.  Crowding  the  plants  even  in  the 
lightest  built  houses  is  a  great  mistake,  and  a 
little  trouble  in  dispersing  the  pollen  on  fine  days 
at  noon  with  a  rabbit's  tail,  or  even  by  passing  the 
hand  along  the  row  amongst  the  foliage,  is  time 
well  spent,  a  warm  dry  current  of  from  50°  to  55° 
being  best.  I  fancy  the  plan  some  gardeners 
adopt  of  reducing  the  number  of  crowns  in  summer 
to,  say,  two  on  each  plant  is  advantageous,  as 
when  these  plants  are  forced  early  there  is  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  foliage,  and  the  bloom  trusses 
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are  consequently  exposed  to  all  the  sun,  light  and 
air  possible.  Moreover,  these  are  naturally  much 
stouter  than  when  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  them 
drawing  supjjort  from  the  roots.  For  forcing  in 
unfavourable  or  moist  houses  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  Strawberry  to  equal  Vicomtesse.  I 
have  known  it  placed  in  ordinary  plant  stoves,  no 
other  structure  being  available,  and  fair  crops 
secured,  air  being  left  on  night  and  day. — J.  C. 

Pear  Nouvelle  Falvie. — I  am  pleased  with 
this  Pear,  the  more  so  as  immediately  after  I  had 
planted  it  several  years  ago,  I  read  amongst 
other  remaiks  in  The  (Jarden  that  it  never 
ripened  satisfactorily,  even  in  average  seasons. 
Moreover,  a  friend  of  mine  living  in  East  Anglia 
also  spoke  disparagingly  to  me  of  it.  Last  season, 
and  also  in  1S94,  the  tree  fruited  freely  and  the 
fruit  ripened  up  well,  giving  much  satisfaction  at 
the  dinner-table.  At  present  there  is  a  capital 
lot  of  bloom  on  the  tree  and  growth  is  healthy, 
though  not  over-vigorous.  Of  course  it  occupies 
a  good  position  on  a  sunny  wall,  and  the  soil  of 
the  border  is  fairly  rich.  — J. 


quite  dLstinct  in  character,  but  not  sufficiently 
meritorious  to  be  worthy  of  special  mention. 
There  would  also  appear  to  be  seedling  varia- 
tions e.\tant  of  well-known  varieties,  notably 
Blenheim  Pinpin.  It  is  true  soils  materially 
aflect  the  keeping  properties  of  Apples,  and  this 
may  further  account  for  the  failure  of  the  fruit 
of  Blenheim  Pippin,  or  Blenheim  Orange,  as 
more  often  termed,  in  sonie  districts  to  keep 
till  midwinter,  and  for  the  ease  with  which  that 
popular  variety  can  be  kept  till  February  or 
March  in  others. 

Although  I  heard  during  the  past  season 
many  fresh  names,  and  met  with  varieties  alto- 
gether new  to  me,  White  Summering  was  not 


LOCAL  APPLES. 

In  nearly  every  fruit-growing  district  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  there  are  one  or  more  varieties 
of  Apples  with  local  names.     Sometimes  these 
designations  are  corruptions  of  correct  names  of 
well-known  sorts,  while  occasionally  the  variety 
is  of  local  origin,  and  more  or  less  worthy  of 
extended  culture.     Some  of  the  local  names, 
especially  whin  applied  to  generally  cultivated 
varieties,   are    very    amusirg.     A    few  of   the 
really  distinct  and  good  varieties  of  Apples  of 
local  origin  have  been  re-named  and  distributed 
as  distinct,  and  there  are  more  that  merit  this 
or  rather  better  treatment.     Before  a  variety 
can   be  said  to  be  of  monetary  value  it  must 
get   the  hall  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  certificate 
from   the  fruit  committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  and 
this  is  a  difficulty  not  easily  surmounted.     In 
tliis  county  there  are  two  old  varieties  that,  in 
my  estimation,  fully  merit  such  an  award.    One 
known  as  the  Coker  Seedling  is  to  be  seen  at  its 
best  in  orchards  at  East  Coker,  near  Yeovil. 
The  trees,  including  the  original,  are  large,  full 
of  vigour,  and  among  the  most  productive  in 
the   neighbourhood,    while    the   fruit   is  large, 
somewhat  conical,  ground  colour  yellow,  beau- 
tifully striped  with  red,  and  heavy.     It  is  at  its 
best  during  November  and  December,  but  early 
in  April  last  I  was  given  some  of  this  variety  in 
excellent  condition.     It  cooks  admirably,  but 
is  not  sweet  enough  for  dessert.     This  excellent 
market   grower's  Apple  has  been  exhibited  in 
London  (at  the  Guildhall  show),  and  a  certifi- 
cate has  been  unsuccessfully  tried  for,  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  best  that  could  be  opposed  to  the 
majority    of    American    Apples.     At    Chilton 
Cautelo,  in   the   direction   of   llchester,    there 
are  some  grand  trees  of  a  locally  raised  variety 
named  Dr.  Goodford,  after  the  late  Provost  of 
Eton,  and  father  of  Mr.   A.  J.  Goodford,  the 
present  owner  of  most  of  the  trees.     There  is 
no  mistaking  the  distinctness  of  this  variety, 
as  the  trees  seem  to  be  more  robust  than  those 
of   other  varieties  in   the   same   orchard,   and 
when  I  saw  them   they   were   beautifully  fes- 
tooned with  fruit— another  distinctive  charac- 
teristic  of   this  valuable  Apple.     In   order   to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  this  local  variety  the  trees 
ought  to  be  seen,  odd  dishes  sent  to  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  conveying  but  a  poor  idea 
of  its  worth.     The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  pale 
green  in  colour,  changing  to  a  clear  yellow,  and 
suitable  for  either  dessert  or  cooking.     It  is  in 
season    from   November   till    February.       The 
fruit   is   light,    but    invariably   fetches    better 
prices  than  most  other  locally  grown  varieties. 
Other  local  Apples  have  been  repeatedly  sub- 
mitted to   me,   some  of  which  are   apparently 
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among  them. 


SuiHiiiei  tittj.     Fi'uiii  a  photograph  6eiit  by 
Mr.  J.  Miller,  Rothwell. 


that  name  at  any  rate — at  the  great  Apple- 
conference  held  at  Chiswick  in  the  autumn  of 
1888.  In  all  probability  it  is  a  known  variety 
under  a  local  name,  or  it  may  be  quite  distinct 
and  grown  only  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
raised.  W.   I. 

Somerset . 

SEEDLING  RASPBERRIES. 
WiTHorT  actual  experience  of  the  benefits  to  be- 
derived  from  raising  a  stock  of  Raspberries  from 
seed  one  might  feel  disposed  to  (juestion  the  de- 
sirability of  doing  so,  as  when  grown  in  ground 
that  is  favourable  to  it,  the  Raspberry  is  such 
an  accommodating  subject,  that  to  those  eo 
situated  it  may  appear  a  waste 
of  time  to  increase  the  stock  in  any 
other  way  than  by  suckers.  The 
case,  however,  is  different  when  the 
cultivator  has  to  deal  with  a  heavy 
and  badly  drained  soil,  where  the 
old  canes  are  liable  to  injury  from 
the  frost  of  an  ordinary  winter. 
A  few  years'  experience  in  such  a 
case  will  make  an  anxious  man  turn 
his  attention  from  the  ordinary 
methods  of  culture.  It  was  such 
a  case  that  induced  me  some  years 
ago  to  start  raising  the  plants 
from  seed,  and  instead  of  planting 
them  in  the  ordinary  level  ground, 
doing  so  on  raised  mounds  from  S 
inches  to  1  foot  above  the  surround- 
ing level.  The  result  of  this  treat- 
ment was  to  secure  better  ripened 
canes,  which  proved  less  liable  to 
injury  from  frost  than  those  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  seed  may  be  purchased  in 
the  spring,  or  it  is  easily  obtained 
from  homegrown  frnit,  as  it  is 
not  difficult  to  free  it  from  the 
pulp  of  perfectly  ripe  fruit.  I  used 
to  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  pans 
about  4  inches  deep  in  March  or 
April  and  bring  the  plants  on 
under  glass  until  the  early  part  of 
June.  They  were  then  transferred 
to  a  specially  prepared  bed  of  rich 
fine  soil  in  the  open,  and  set  out 
about  15  inches  apart  each  way. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  number 
of  roots  these  seedling  plants 
quickly  make,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  top  growth  is  corres- 
pondingly great.  I  have  had  plants 
'1  feet  high  by  the  autumn  of  the 
same  j-ear  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  The  advantage  of  seed- 
ling plants  consists  in  their  having 
great  clusters  of  shaggy  roots  that 
quickly  take  hold  of  the  new  soil 
when  they  are  permanently  planted. 
Very  little  fruit  can  be  expected 
the  first  year,  but  the  succeeding 
eeason  they  will  make  good  canes, 
which,  if  not  so  large  as  those 
grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  have 
found  to  be  more  woody  and  firm. 


, That  it  is  a  remarkably  prolific  l  consequently  in  a  better  condition  to  resist  frost 

variety  is  evident  enough,  and  the  illustration  '  than   the   soft  sappy  canes  which   are  made  by 
forcibly  reminds   me    of   one  of   hundreds    of   plants  that  are  growmg  in  a  cold,  damp  soil. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


forcibly 

branches  of  Dr.  Goodford  that  I  saw  last 
autumn,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  small- 
ness  of  the  wood.  In  this  respect,  and  also  in 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  there  is  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  young  wood  I  once  left  on  pre- 
viously closely  pruned  trees  of  Carlisle  Codlin. 
These  comparatively  spindly  shoots  bore  fruit 


Karket  Grapes. — In  the  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Horticultural  Club  by  Mr.  Peter  Kay, 
that  great  grower  designated  as  the  premier 
market  Grapes  Alicante,  Gros  Colman  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  That  his  opinion  is  generally  held 
-     -         -  ,  J     seems  probable,  as  I  saw  the  other  day  one  huge 

some  the  first  summer  after  they  were  termed,  Grape-growing  establishment  where  the  immense 
and  the  rest  fruited  profusely  the  second  season  I  quantity  of  considerably  over  100  tons  of  fruit 
afterwards — much  as  shown  in  the  illustration  I  ^^s  produced  last  j  ear,  and  found  these  named 
of  White  Summering.  No  description  or  re-  j  to  be  the  only  varieties  grown  :  but  in  this  case 
ference  to  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  Gros  Colman  seemed  to  have  the  preference,  for  it 
on  fruit  that  I  have,  nor  was  it  shown — under   is  the  chief  variety  grown.     The  grower  manage? 
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to  keep  both  this  and  Alicante  hanging  very  late. 
So  recently  aa  the  7th  inst.  the  latest  of  such 
Vines  had  but  just  started  growth,  and  on  these 
the  Grapes  will  not  have  fully  ripened  before 
Christmas.  But  keeping  very  late  pays,  as  the 
Grapes  so  preserved  realise  more  than  double  the 
autumn  price  in  the  market.  Of  the  thousands 
of  Vines  grown,  nearly  all  are  in  the  form  of 
double  rods  .3  feet  apart. — A.  D. 

Fostei's  Seedling  Grape  in  pots. — I  have 
frequently  noted  the  above  variety  favourably 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  and  though  fewer  pot 
Vines  are  grown  than  was  the  case  years  ago,  I 
find  Foster's  Seedling  invaluable  for  pot  culture 
owing  to  its  early  ripening  and  free  fruiting 
qualities.  What  makes  Foster's  Seedling  doubly 
useful  is  its  quick  ripening  when  it  reaches  a  cer- 
tain stage.  For  early  work  this  is  a  great  gain  to 
the  cultivator,  as  a  few  days  at  this  period  of  the 
year  are  important.  Mr.  Barron  in  his  well- 
known  work  classes  this  variety  as  first-class  in 
quality,  for  an  early  Grape  one  of  the  best  and  a 
grand  cropper.  For  pot  culture  for  fruiting  in  a 
short  time  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  small  well-ripened  cane  of  this  variety  will 
produce  and  finish  also,  as  I  find  there  is  less 
shanking  than  with  the  Hamburgh.  In  common 
with  other  white  kinds,  Foster's  soon  ecorches  just 
at  the  final  swelling  if  too  much  esposed,  so  that 
it  is  well  to  have  ample  foliage.  I  recently  saw 
pot  plants  badly  scorched  at  the  stage  named.  I 
grow  it  both  planted  out  in  narrow  borders  and 
in  pots  for  very  early  work.  Having  to  grow  a 
large  quantity,  I  strike  the  Vine  eyes  one  spring, 
pot  on  the  same  year  into  6inch  or  8-inch  pots, 
and  early  the  following  year  allow  them  to  break 
and  transfer  into  fruiting  pots,  which  are  not 
large,  as  I  only  want  about  8  feet  of  cane.  By  the 
end  of  July  the  plants  are  good  and  well  ripened 
for  hard  forcing.  I  have  seen  it  stated  it  is  not 
necessary  te  give  two  seasons  to  the  production 
of  the  cane,  but  I  find  it  best.  I  never  use  bottom 
heat. — G.  Wytiies. 

The  Wellington  Apple.  —  The  decision 
arrived  at  after  several  years'  close  observation 
and  experience,  and  that  over  wide  districts,  is 
that  there  is  more  money  in  the  Wellington  than 
in  any  other  Apple.  The  finest  and  largest  crops 
seen  have  mostly  been  of  Wellington,  and  no  fruit 
is  more  valued  where  this  fine  variety  is  known. 
Neither  is  it  given  to  canker  on  a  suitable  loam  on 
a  dry  bottom.  There  are  two  certain  cures  for 
the  alternate  cropping  of  the  Wellington  Apple, 
and  they  are  equally  effectual  for  such  Apples  as 
Blenheim  Orange  or  other  varieties  that  are  prone 
to  fruit  by  leaps  and  bounds.  One  is  the  timely 
thinning  of  the  fruit  soon  after  the  flowers  are 
set.  Some  say  this  cure  for  spasmodic  fruiting 
should  be  applied  to  the  blossoms,  but  there  is 
little  strain  on  the  bloom  through  the  act  of 
setting.  It  is  the  rush  of  sap  in  swelling  the 
fruit  that  begins  and  continues  the  work  of  ex- 
haustion, and  we  can  thin  with  more  intelligence 
after  the  Applesareset.  All  thesmall,  badly- formed, 
overcrowded  clusters  of  fruit  can  be  thinned  out. 
If  this  is  done  every  year  and  well,  the  Welling- 
ton will  speedily  fall  into  line  as  one  of  the  most 
regular  annual  bearers  in  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  next  cure  for  sluggish  or  alternate  bearing 
comes  through  a  change  of  roots.  Mounted  on 
the  Paradise  and  moulded  into  pyramids,  bushes, 
or  limited  into  cordons,  few  Apples  bear  more 
regularly  or  freely  than  the  Wellington.  The 
roots  of  Wellington  are  also  open  to  fertile  treat- 
ment on  the  Crab.  Few  Apples  have  yielded 
more  readily  to  regular  habits  of  fertility  through 
root -pruning  than  Wellington  on  the  Crab. — 
D.  T.  F. 

Syringing  Peach  trees.— Syringing  Peach 
trees  freely  and  regularly  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  set  is  sometimes  attended  with  bad  results, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  some  varieties, 
such  as  Royal  George  and  Noblesse.  The  former 
often  sets  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  which  remains 
stationary  instead  of  swelling  away,  the  disap- 
pointed gardener  being  puzzled  as  to  the  reason. 
When  speaking  to  an  old  and  very  successful 
Peach  grower  on  the  subject  lately,  he  gave  it  as 


his  opinion  that  daily  afternoon  syringing  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  was  set,  especially  when  practised  in 
dull,  sunless  weather,  was  apt  to  give  the  tiny 
fruit  a  check  from  which  it  never  recovered,  and 
that  it  was  best  to  wait  until  actual  swelling  was 
perceptible,  and  then  to  syringe  lightly  on  fine 
days  only,  so  that  the  foliage  dried  before  nightfall, 
adding  that  if  this  rule  were  practised,  the  fruit 
of  capricious  varieties  would  more  often  swell  off 
satisfactorily  instead  of  remaining  stationary  and 
then  falling. — J.  C. 

Pot  Strawberries  failing.— I  also,  like 
"A.  R."  (page  283),  have  to  record  the  above  a 
failure  this  year.  Having  hit  on  varieties  that 
suit  the  tastes  of  my  employers,  and  such  as 
have  proved  for  a  good  many  successive  years  re- 
liable in  cropping,  I  grow  but  four  sorts  in  pots, 
viz.,  Sharpless,  Pauline,  Marshal  McMahon,  and 
Auguste  Nicaise.  The  three  first  have  not 
borne  a  tithe  of  a  crop.  The  last  is  a  little 
better,  but  far  short  of  carrying  a  full  crop.  The 
treatment  was  similar  to  that  given  in  previous 
seasons.  The  runners  were  potted  up  early,  and 
owing  to  the  fine  ripening  autumn  the  crowns 
plumped  up  splendidly.  1  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
attribute  the  failure  to  the  extreme  ripening  of 
the  crowns,  followed  by  a  moist  mild  winter, 
which  caused  the  buds  to  soften  and  move  pre- 
maturely, resulting  in  weakly,  imperfect  blooms, 
lacking  strength  to  set  and  carry  a  crop.  The 
crowns  of  most  of  the  plants  had  softened  con- 
siderably long  before  being  taken  in  to  force,  so 
that  I  did  not  expect  a  heavy  crop,  but  was  cer- 
tainly not  prepared  for  such  a  complete  failure. — 
J.  R. 

Pear  King  Edward. — Inquiries  made  in  The 
Garden  respecting  this  Pear  have  not  elicited 
many  replies,  thus  showing  that  it  is  not  much 
known.  I  find  it  is  one  of  those  sorts  which  can 
very  well  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  comes  into  use 
when  plenty  of  others  are  available,  and  which 
are  more  reliable.  It  is  a  large  handsome  fruit, 
and  that  is  all  that  I  can  say  in  its  favour.  The 
tree  is  a  strong  grower  but  a  poor  and  uncertain 
cropper  whenever  the  growth  is  in  any  way  re- 
stricted.—J.  C.  Cl.^rke. 


PEACHES  FAILING. 


I  AM  sending  two  Peaches  for  your  inspection, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  the  cause  of 
their  going  bad  on  the  top  of  the  fruit  as  if  they 
had  been  bruisel.  The  cause  is,  I  believe,  owing 
to  the  tree  growing  very  gross.  It  failed  to  set 
freely.  I  grow  the  early  American  Peaches  rather 
extensively  for  market,  and  have  found  tham  very 
much  subject  to  the  above  complaint.  The  top 
of  the  fruit  goes  bad  when  the  bottom  part  is 
quite  hard  and  green,  as  you  will  see.  I  grow 
Koyal  George  and  several  other  varieties,  but 
have  never  experienced  any  trouble  with  them. 
— H.  Lewis. 

*^*  You  are  quite  right  in  your  surmises  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  American  Peaches  fading  in  the 
way  yours  have  done.  A  few  years  ago  I  grew 
Early  Beatrice.  This  was  similarly  affected.  I 
find  the  majority  of  the  American  Peaches  and 
one  or  two  others,  probably  closely  related  to  the 
above,  are  wanting  in  vigour  and  require  quite 
different  treatment.  Shading  is  also  necessary  in 
very  bright  sunshine  if  the  wood  is  thin  and  the 
trees  close  to  the  glass.  Scorching  of  the  fruit 
usually  occurs  just  as  the  last  swelling  begins, 
though  most  growers  think  when  that  stage  is 
reached  there  is  no  further  trouble.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  these  precocious  fruiters,  as  the 
fruits  fail  in  the  same  way  as  those  sent.  This 
may  be  caused  by  removal  of  leaves  to  help 
colouring.  From  this  cause  I  lost  a  lot  of  fruit 
one  season,  and  since  then  have  always  taken 
great  care  to  expose  fruits  freely  from  the  setting, 
not  at  the  finish.  By  this  means  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  fruit  is  hardened.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  necessity  of  having  more  wood  on  the  Ameri- 
can varieties.  By  this  I  mean  small  twiggy 
growths,  which  can  be  left  much  more  thickly 
than  in  the  case  of  older  kinds.     The  usual  dis- 


budding and  culture  given  to  old  kinds  are  not 
applicable,  the  gross  wood  invariably  casting  all 
the  fruit,  with  the  result  that  there  is  an  after 
growth  of  strong  wood.  If  you  get  more  of  the 
wood  advised  and  just  as  the  fruits  are  finishing 
give  a  slight  shade  if  near  the  glass,  with  plenty 
of  air,  and  avoid  steaming,  I  think  in  future  your 
fruit  will  not  suffer.  The  American  kinds  being 
so  much  earlier  are  valuable  if  large  and  well- 
finished  fruits  are  obtained.— G.  W. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
May  13. 
On  entering  the  show  and  glancing  cursorily 
round  on  the  various  exhibits  we  were  at  once 
struck  by  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  entries 
in  the  competitive  classes,  and  by  the  apparent 
lack  of  interest  even  i.i  the  usually  well-repre- 
sented miscellaneous  classes.  It  really  seems 
as  though  each  of  these  exhibitions  is  smaller  than 
the  one  preceding  it.  This  is  certainly  a  pity,  for 
the  surroundings  and  position  have  everything 
favourable  for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  an 
elaborate  and  extensive  flower  show.  This  scanti- 
ness of  material  resulted  in  a  somewhat  bare  and 
empty  appearance  in  the  huge  marquees  which  we 
have  formerly  seen  so  well  filled ;  nevertheless, 
there  was  a  certain  brilliancy  of  effect  by  reason 
of  the  well-flowered  Azileas,  Roses,  etc.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibits  was  that  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  which  included 
choice  and  beautiful  Orchids  and  a  few  handsome 
stove  plants.  Anguloa  uniflora  alba  is  a  new 
plant  bearing  beautiful  creamy  white  flowers, 
and  Dendrobium  obscurum  carried  a  large  spray 
of  its  delicate  blossoms.  Other  fine  Orchids  were 
Cypripedium  Pylfeus,  a  very  lovely  hybrid  with 
rose-tinted  petals  and  lip  of  much  deeper  shade  ; 
C.  warnhamense,  alargeand  very  handsome  flower 
with  a  finely  marked  dorsal  sepal ;  C.  x  Druric- 
Hooker:(?,acuriousterra-eottacoloured  variety  with 
green  dorsal  sepa',  and  Cattleya  Schrcederse  cceru- 
lescens,  with  petals  almost  white  and  lip  of  orange 
and  bluish  lilac.  Very  striking  were  the  va- 
rieties of  I'hyllocactus,  with  their  wonderfully 
pure;  bright  colouring.  P.  Nysa  is  very  fine,  a 
brilli'ant  crimson.  P.  Thetis,  a  delicate  salmon- 
pink,  is  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  all,  while  P. 
Venus,  a  very  large  orange-scarlet,  shading  to 
purple,  is  certainly  the  most  gorgeous.  R  ch- 
ardia  EUiottiana  was  shown  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, also  Maranta  major  and  Arisa-ma  fimbriata. 
A  collection  of  very  beautifully  coloured  small- 
leaved  Caladiums  included  Chelsea  Gem,  Duchess 
of  York,  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Rosebery,  Ladas, 
F.  W.  Moore,  and  Tennyson.  From  Messrs. 
John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot,  came  a  group 
of  very  excellent  Rhododendrons  and  Japanese 
Maples.  The  former  were  very  uniform,  splen- 
didly grown  specimens,  all  bearing  a  great  profu- 
sion of  flower-trusses  in  perfect  condition.  Among 
the  twenty  or  so  varieties  we  noticed  particularly 
Baroness  JBenry  Schrceder,  a  pretty  blush-white, 
with  dark  markings  on  the  back  petals  ;  Princess 
of  Wales,  rose-pink,  with  deeper  shadings  ; 
Album  elegans,  a  variety  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
almost  white,  with  the  younger  flowers  pale  lilac ; 
Cynthia,  deep  pink,  and  Michael  Waterer,  crim- 
son. The  Maples  were  remarkably  beautiful, 
the  foliage  of  charming  gracefulness  and 
very  delicately  coloured.  Acer  palmatum  san- 
guineum  variegatum  was  particularly  pleasing,  the 
foliage  being  in  various  shades  from  pale  greenish 
yellow  to  an  almost  blood-red.  Messrs.  Kelway, 
of  Langport,  were  well  represented  by  a  brilliant 
and  very  extensive  collection  of  Paionies,  Pyre- 
thrums.  Irises,  and  some  miscellaneous  hardy  her- 
baceous stuff.  The  Pa- onies  were  most  noteworthy, 
many  beingof  great  size,  good  formandverycharm- 
ing  colour.  Lord  Leighton  is  a  large  flower,  bright 
coral-pink;  Mr.  Chaplin,  a  deep  crimson  semi- 
double  ;  Florizel,  a  lovely  pure  white,  with  deep  rose 
markings  at  the  base  of  the  petals  ;  Ella  Stubbs, 
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a  larpe  white,  almost  single.  Pyrethrum  Mary 
Anderson  ia  a  very  pretty  rose-pink,  with  long 
graceful  patals,  a  very  light  flower;  I'rince  Fer- 
dinand, a  deeper  pink,  is  also  good;  and  Uecoy,  a 
fine  rosy  crimson,  is  striking.  We  noticed,  too, 
a  new  and  very  charming  Columbine,  Aquilegia 
coerulea  Kelwayi.  A  small  but  interesting  group 
of  hardy  plants  came  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  and  included  a  number  of  plants  of 
Ddrlingtonia  californica,  bearing  their  curious 
green  and  brown  flowers  ;  Anemone  narcissiliora, 
a  pretty  variety,  with  five  or  six  flowers  on  a 
truss,  and  a  (|uantity  of  the  pretty  Cypripedium 
Calceolus.  One  of  the  best  exhibits  staged  was 
Mr.  G.  Mount's  magnificent  lot  of  cut  Roses,  and 
we  were  again  much  pleased  to  see  specimens  on 
long  stalks.  The  wonderful  perfection  of  every 
bloom  was  most  noticeable ;  we  did  not  see 
one  blemished  or  inferior  flower  in  the  collec- 
tion. There  was  a  lot  of  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
finely  formed  and  coloured  ;  one  of  Niphetos, 
equally  good,  and  others  of  La  France  and 
Ulrich  Brunner.  Among  the  other  flowers  were 
exquisite  specimens  of  Marie  Finger,  Ami 
Olivier,  Marfeohal  Niel,  Prince  Arthur  and 
Cleopatra.  A  group  of  Calceolarias  in  great 
variety,  for  the  most  part  good  plants  and 
well  coloured,  came  from  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen, 
Englefield  Grien.  Messrs.  Barrand  Son  exhibited 
a  large  and  exceedingly  fine  collection  of  Tulip?, 
most  elTectively  staged.  We  were  much  struck 
with  Liivi-liness,  a  soft  deep  rose-coloured  variety  ; 
Salmon  King,  a  flower  of  great  brilliancy  and 
good  substance;  Cjrdelia,  a  very  fine  purple- 
lilac  ;  and  Negro  Boy,  a  dull  blackish-brown.  The 
variety,  excellence,  and  beauty  of  these  Tulips  of 
Messrs.  Barr's  are  truly  bewildering.  In  every 
direction  one  seems  to  see  lovelier  and  finer  varie- 
ties than  those  one  has  just  described.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Tasker,  of  Brentwood,  sent  a  good  group  of  Can- 
nas,  all  nice  clean  plants,  well  flowered  and 
coloured.  Some  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  most  of  them 
too  full  blown,  came  from  Mr.  A.  Smith,  of  High 
Wycombe. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Regent's  Park,  sent  a  group  of 
plants,  chitlly  decorative,  arranged  with  very 
good  taste,  but  showing  a  ceitain  amount  of 
fcrmality.  A  small  collection  of  hardy  herba- 
ceous plant  ,  shown  by  Messrs  Barr  and  Son,  in- 
cluded some  good  varieties  of  Iris,  P*onia  tenui- 
f  jlia,  a  very  pretty  crimson  flower ;  Phlox  atro- 
purpurea  ;  and  Papaver  orientale  Attraction,  a  very 
brilliant  orange  variety.  A  very  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Roses  in  pots  and  cut  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  It  was 
a  very  delightful  exhibit.  There  were  good  stan- 
dard plants  of  Corinna,  W.  A.  Richardson,  White 
Lady,  and  Princess  May  ;  bush  plants  of  La  France, 
Mme.  Montel,  Margaret  Dickson,  and  Magna 
Charta.  Some  boxes  of  miscellaneous  Roses  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Ni- 
phetos, and  Mar^ohal  Niel  being  the  b;st. 

Messrs.  Rivers  and  Sons,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
Bent  a  splendid  lot  of  Cardinal  Nectarine  in  pots, 
each  plant  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fragrant  and 
luscious  looking  fruit,  very  fine  in  colour.  This 
variety,  which  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  promises 
to  be  a  valuable  one.  On  the  trees  and  in  the 
boxes  exhibited  there  were  2U0  fruits. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Roses,  Mr.  W. 
R'lmsoy  was  placed  first,  showing  a  collection  of 
neat,  well  grown  and  well  flowered  plants,  among 
them  Crimson  Rambler  in  good  form,  Cleopatra, 
Miss  Hassard,  The  t^hieen,  and  Mme.  Hoste.  Mr. 
R.  Scott  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  six  green- 
house Azaleas,  showing  very  carefully  trained  and 
exceedingly  prim  plants  of  Charmer,  Ceres,  Stella, 
Reine  des  Pays  Bas,  and  Due  de  Nassau.  The 
same  exhibitor  was  second  for  a  group  of  green- 
house Azaleas,  the  fir.st  prize  not  being  awarded. 
For  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  of  Tottenham,  was  an  excellent  first,  show- 
ing a  large  and  very  representative  collection, 
which  comprised  examples  of  Saxifraga  granulata 
plena,  Iberis  Little  (iem,  a  very  pretty  dwarf  va- 
riety, a  fine  mass  of  TroUius  Loddigesianus,  Iris 
misscurien^is,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  plenus,  a 
very  charming  little  thing;  fine  plants  of  Lilium 


Harrisi,  and  the  beautiful  white  Anemone  sylves- 
tiis.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  again  a  good  first  for 
twelve  Begonias,  with  good  plants  of  Bexley  Gem, 
a  soft  carmine  variety  ;  Beauty  of  Belgrove,  soft 
rose  :  Devonia,  bright  yellow  ;  Perfection,  a  very 
rich  orange  ;  and  Leviathan,  crimson.  For  twelve 
exotic  Orchids  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Winchmore  Hill,  for  a  collection  of 
very  meritorious  plants.  Among  them  were  Lslia 
purpurata,  bearing  about  thirty  flowers  ;  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana,  in  nice  condition ;  the  good  old 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  Cattleya  Skinneri,  and 
a  very  pretty  plant  of  Cypripedium  niveum.  For 
nine  pot  Roses  Mr.  Rumsey  was  given  the  second 
prize  ;  the  plants  were  somewhat  thin  in  growth 
and  very  unequal  in  merit.  Mr.  Arthur  Knowles, 
Horsell  Birch  Nursery,  Woking,  sent  a  box  of  an 
improved  varietyof  Daphnecneorum  named  major. 
A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —The  R. H.  S.'s 
ninth  great  annual  flower  shower  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  will  open  on  Tuesday,  May  19, 
and  promises  to  be  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard 
of  excellence.  On  Wednesday,  May  '20,  the 
Great  Western  Railway  will  run  cheap  trains  from 
Cardiff,  Newport,  Chepstow,  Lydney,  Newnham, 
and  Stroud  to  London,  and  gardeners  may  pro- 
long their  stay  in  London  if  they  wish  until  as 
late  as  May  25.  The  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  are  also  running  cheap 
trains  to  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  on  the  same 
date.  At  10..'W  a.m..  May  Ifl,  the  appointed  judges 
will  meet  at  the  secretary's  tent,  and  at  II  a.m., 
the  fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid  committees  will  also 
assemble.  Owing  to  the  great  pressure  upon  the 
society's  officials,  plants,  ttc,  for  certificates  can- 
not be  entered  on  the  morning  of  the  show. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Pelargonium  Albion. — This  is  perhaps  the 
purest  white  z3nal  we  now  have.  The  truss,  too, 
is  large  and  massive. 

Arenaria  montana. — For  a  dry  season  like 
the  present  this  is  among  the  finest  things  that 
could  be  grown.  The  blossoms  are  snow-white 
and  the  size  of  a  florin  or  nearly  so.  Its  total 
height  is  from  4  inches  to  6  inches.  It  always 
appears  happiest  when  near  to  stones. 

Tulip  Bouton  d'Or. — Mr.  Hartland  sends  us 
very  fine  specimens  of  Bouton  d'Or  Tulip  from 
September  planting,  and  also  very  poor  specimens 
from  late  planting  in  December.  There  certainly 
is  much  difTerence,  and  we  presume  most  people 
would  put  their  Tulips  in  in  good  time. 

Pentstemon  Scouleii. — This  is  now  in  flower 
in  Messrs.  Barr's  nursery  at  Ditton,  and,  judging 
by  a  large  bush  some  2  feet  through,  and  upon 
which  are  numerous  spikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  it 
is  a  charming  plant  for  such  positions.  The  plant 
possesses  a  sub  shrubby  habit  of  growth  and  is  of 
neat  compact  appearance. 

Daphne  cneorum  mgjor. — This  dwarf  shrub 
is  now  very  effective  from  its  fragrant  compact 
trusses  of  rosj'  pink  flowers.  Among  plants  of  a 
sub-shrubby  character  few  are  more  desirable 
than  this  in  the  early  spring  months.  The  plant 
succeeds  best  in  gritty  loam,  and  where  partial 
shade  is  given  it  is  cjuite  content. 

Phlox  verna  is  now  very  charming,  being 
literally  crowded  with  its  reddish  crimson  flowers. 
Sometimes  this  species  inclines  to  ramble  away  if 
given  too  much  root  room,  and  then  it  is  not  so 
pleasing.  We  have,  however,  seen  it  very  beau- 
tiful when  used  as  an  edging,  and  the  creeping 
growths  and  rosy  crimson  flowers  among  the  stones 
are  very  pretty. 

Iberis  Garrexiana  is  a  very  charming  snow- 
white  form  of  the  perennial  Candytuft,  in  which 
the  foliage  is  long  and  narrow,  while  the  flowers 
are  of  the  purest  white.  Whether  for  rockwork 
or  border  or  for  cutting  this  will  not  easily  be 


supplanted.  Like  most  others  of  its  tribe,  thie 
species  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots  late  in  the  summer  months. 

Hieracium  vjUosum.  — This  is  just  com- 
mencing to  flower,  and  the  shaggy  tufts  of  leaves, 
very  dense  and  woolly  in  many  instances,  are  ciuite 
distinct.  It  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  Agros- 
temmas  in  its  tufts  of  leaves,  but  when  the  golden 
flowers  appear  the  plant  has  a  totally  ditferent 
aspect.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The 
Garde.n,  Dec.  2'J,  1.S94  (p.  542). 

Cheiranthus  alpinus. — This  is  now  very 
charming  in  many  positions,  and  is  very  effective 
in  its  pretty  masses  of  pale  yellow  blossoms. 
The  plant  is  of  such  easy  culture  and  so  free 
flowering,  that  it  may  be  largely  used  in  gardens 
with  good  results.  A  little  later,  cuttings  will  be 
abundant,  and  as  these  root  freely  and  make  pretty 
tufts  for  another  year,  note  should  be  made  of  it 
for  future  use.  The  whole  plant  scarcely  exceeds 
9  inches  high. 

A  white  Tree  Pseony.  — I  enclose  a  flower  of 
a  white  Tree  Pa;ony  I  have  had  for  four  years.  I 
bought  ten  roots  at  a  sale  ;  two  have  turned  out 
white,  the  others  magenta,  which  I  do  not  care 
for.  I  fancy  they  are  from  Japan,  but  I  had  no 
names  with  them.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
they  are  named.  One  bush  of  the  white  is  about 
3  feet  across  and  has  ten  beautiful  flowers. — 
Sophy  D.  Davkmmirt. 

*,*  A  lovely  single  flower,  measuring  IM  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  beautiful  paper-w hite  colour. 
—Ed. 

Ciieiranthus  Marehalli. — Very  few  among 
the  dwarf  rock  plants  of  spring  can  vie  with  this 
when  in  good  condition.  It  is  not  common,  and 
the  plant  is  only  occasionally  seen  in  the  southern 
counties  in  broad,  free  masses.  It  is  not  so  robust 
as  C.  alpinus  nor  so  easily  increased,  which  is 
unfortunate,  seeing  it  is  much  more  showy. 
Cuttings  root  best  late  in  July  if  secured  with  a 
heel  and  inserted  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall.  Give 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water  at  first  and  little 
after,  if  any.  Plant  very  firmly  and  leave  the 
cuttings  exposed  to  the  air. 

Corydalis  nobilis. — The  dense,  massive  heads 
of  blossom  on  this  fine  border  perennial  are  now 
nearly  at  their  best,  and  will  remain  some  time 
in  good  condition.  For  association  with  such 
things  as  Dentarias  and  Trilliums  it  is  one  of  the 
best  things  we  know.  It  is  not  so  easily  increased 
as  the  other  species,  but,  left  in  one  position  for 
three  years,  it  will  make  a  very  handsome  tuft  of 
its  pleasing  foliage,  apart  from  its  golden  yellow, 
green-tipped  blossoms.  In  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  loam  and  kept  constantly  cool, 
shady  and  moist,  this  is  a  most  desirable  plant. 

Narcissus  Sol.— This  is  one  of  a  numerous  lot 
of  fine  kinds  raised  by  Mr.  Engleheart,  and  is 
specially  noteworthy  for  its  lateness,  having  been 
exhibited  in  good  form  and  quite  fresh  on  May  .5 
at-the  Drill  Hall.  Sol  is  an  unhybridised  teed- 
ling  from  Emperor,  and  though  very  bold  and 
large,  it  lacks  the  refinement  of  so  many  of  Mr. 
Engleheart'e  seedlings.  But  even  this  one  will 
be  wanted,  because  it  extends  the  flowering  sea- 
son of  the  Daffodil  by  at  least  a  week,  while  as  an 
Ajax  kind,  of  course,  it  is  very  late  indeed.  The 
colour  is  a  light  yellow,  the  flowers  cf  the  largest 
sizr. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  grandiflora. — Thi? 
was  the  varietal  name  attached  to  a  brightly 
coloured  form  of  this  beautiful  plant  at  the  last 
Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  The  plant  was 
noted  in  Mr.  Ware's  group,  but  we  think  we  have 
seen  the  ordinary  form  with  flowers  cjuite  as  large 
Indeed,  gcoi  foil  and  careful  culture  may  do 
much  with  such  things,  and  are  with  some  even 
essential  to  bring  out  their  best  characters.  This 
species  will  not  be  satisfied  with  everyday  treat- 
ment, and  should  be  transplanted  each  year  into 
good,  freshly  enriched  soil  if  its  true  worth  is  to 
be  forthcoming. 

Orchids  from  Hailsham. — I  am  sending  you 
per  parcel  post  a  few  good  forms  of  Ljvliapurpuiata, 
Lalia  elegans  and  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
roseum.     Number  1  has  eleven  leads  and  eleven 
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spikes  with  forty-four  blooms.  Number  2  has 
seven  leads  and  seven  spikes  with  twenty-six  blooms. 
Number  3,  La'lia  elegans,  has  three  leads,  one 
spike  and  five  blooms.  Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
roseum  has  four  leads  and  four  spikes,  but  I  lost 
two  spikes  through  slugs. — Geo.  Carev,  Hailsham, 
Sussex. 

*,*  Good  forms  of  the  Orchids  referred  to.  The 
flower  sent  for  name  is  L:elia  grandis.— Ed. 

Carnation  Uriah  Pike. — I  herewith  send 
you  a  few  blooms  of  Uriah  Pike  from  two-year-old 
plants  in  8-inch  pots.  As  I  stated  in  a  previous 
issue,  this  variety  blooms  very  sparingly  in  pots 
the  first  season,  but  most  profusely  the  second. 
The  plants  require  to  be  kept  perfectly  cool  all  the 
winter,  and  will  then  open  their  sweetly  scented 
flowers  during  May,  and  thus  prevent  a  blank 
between  the  ordinary  winter  blooming  section 
and  the  Malmaisons.  I  find  Uriah  Pike  somewhat 
difficult  to  propagate  in  spring  from  cuttings,  and 
secure  my  stock  of  pot  plants  from  layers  in  the 
open  border.— J.  Crawford,  Coddinrjton  Hall, 
Nevark. 

A  series  of  Parrot  Tulips.  —  M.  C.  Van 
Tubergen  iends  us  a  splendid  lot  of  these  Tulips, 
which  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  monstrosities  of  a  most  pro- 
rounced  type,  the  result  of  mixing  up  leaf  and 
flower  in  ways  hardly  lovely  to  the  artist,  al- 
though there  is  a  kind  cf  wild  nightmarish 
beauty  about  them.  Still  we  think  some  of  them 
are  a  little  too  dark  in  colour  and  dreadful  in 
form,  and  that  a  careful  choice  of  these  Tulips 
should  be  made,  inclining  more  to  the  yellow  with 
red  stripes  than  to  the  dark.  An  account  of  them 
by  M.  Van  Tubergen  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue. 

Iris  missouriensis.— A  bunch  of  flowers  of 
this  Iris  was  very  charming  in  Mr.  Prichard's 
hardy  plant  group  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week. 
From  the  flowers  alone  one  may  be  pardoned  for 
regarding  it  as  I.  stylosa,  but  when  the  IS  inches 
or  more  of  its  stem  are  visible,  it  assumes  more  of 
the  character  of  the  Siberian  group.  For  the  first 
days  of  May  it  is  a  vei-y  charming  kind  and  spe- 
cially suited  for  the  second  row  in  the  border. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  mauve  shade  and  very 
pleasing,  and,  seeing  that  it  come^  so  early  and  is 
so  free  flowering,  one  wonders  why  so  beautiful  a 
plant  is  not  largely  grown,  particularly  when  the 
flowers  are  obtainable  on  good  long  stems. 

A   note    from    Wolverhampton.— We    are 

having  extraordinarily  dry  weather  ;  the  hot  sun 
during  the  day  with  cold  drying  wind  is  doing 
great  harm  to  the  fruit  trees.  Some  time  ago  the 
promise,  especially  on  standard  trees,  was  very 
good,  but  the  fruit  has  not  set,  so  there  will  be  a 
poor  crop  of  Pears  and  Plums  ;  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  promise  better.  On  Sunday,  May  3, 
there  was  a  sharp  frost,  but  everything  was  dry, 
so  it  did  not  do  much  damage,  and  although 
threatening  every  night,  we  have  had  no  more 
frost.  Seeds  are  doing  badly,  except  on  moist 
ground.  The  country,  however,  looks  wonder- 
fully well  and  the  foliage,  &e,,  is  quite  a  month 
earlier  than  last  year.  The  fruit  trees  and  Roses 
are  infested  with  caterpillars.  — J.  F. 

Saxifraga  peltata.— Flowers  of  this  distinct 
species  in  a  cut  state  do  not  usually  do  the  plant 
justice.  But  with  knowledge  of  the  plant  it  is 
one  that  can  be  recommended  for  growing  in  coo) 
nr  moist  spots,  or  even  such  as  are  wet  and  boggy. 
On  the  other  hand,  none  of  these  conditions  are 
absolutely  essential,  as  I  have  grown  it  well  in 
quite  a  dry  soil.  Those  who  would  see  the  plant 
attain  to  its  giant  proportions  must  give  it  a 
moist  position,  and  in  such  its  huge  shield-like 
leaves  are  often  IS  inches  across,  thus  rendering 
it  unique  among  its  kind.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  pink  and  appear  on  tall,  stout,  hairy  stems  a 
little  before  the  leaves  unfold.  The  plant  is  com- 
posed of  a  large,  flattish,  creeping  rhizome,  and 
in  a  moist,  cool  place  these  stems  travel  quickly. 

Frost  ia  Notts.— I  regret  to  say  that  for 
several  nights  we  have  experienced  severe  frost, 
and  ihat  although,  except  on  one  occasion,  the 
bloon  a:  d   foliage  of  all   fruit   trccS  were  dry, 


some  of  the  more  tender  subjects  have  suff'ered. 
I  have  been  over  the  young  Strawberry  beds, 
and  am  sorry  to  say  that  all  the  forwardest 
blooms  on  Royal  Sovereign  and  Noble,  and 
many  even  on  President  and  James  Veitch,  are 
blackened.  This  is  very  disappointing,  as  the 
promise  of  a  good  crop  was  great.  Gunton  Park 
has,  I  think,  so  far  escaped,  its  ample  foliage 
having  protected  the  blossoms  from  the  frost. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  points  in  this  Strawberry. 
The  plants  on  two-year-old  beds  are,  I  hope,  at 
present  safe,  owing  also  to  the  extra  amount  of 
leafage  as  compared  with  yearling  plants.  The 
frost  has  varied  in  severity  from  7'  to  10°,  accom- 
panied by  cold  north  and  north-east  winds. — 
J.  C,  Newark. 

Kibes  aureum.— Although  not  so  striking  a 
shrub  as  the  red  flowering  Currant,  this  species, 
being  now  fully  in  bloom,  makes  a  very  pretty 
display.  It  is  one  of  the  unarmed  Currants,  grow- 
ing to  a  height  of  0  feet  to  S  feet,  and  is  of  free, 
graceful  growth,  its  smooth  leaves  being  of  a 
rather  pale  shade  of  green.  The  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  short,  semi  -  pendulous  racemes,  are 
sweetly  fragrant;  they  are  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,  and  each  one  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  There  are  several  varieties  in 
cultivation,  some  of  which  differ  in  the  colour  of 
the  fruit,  the  most  distinct  being  one  named 
tenuiflorum,  which  has  bv  some  botanists  been 
set  apart  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is  not  so  fine  a 
plant  as  the  ordinary  aureum,  its  flowers  being 
smaller  and  destitute  of  perfume.  The  true  Ribes 
aureum  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  &c.,  whereas  the 
variety  tenuiflorum  is  a  native  of  California  and 
never  occurs  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Figures  of  these  two  plants  may  be  seen  in  the 
Botanieal  Be;ih/er ;  aureum  is  figured  at  tab.  125, 
the  variety  at  tab.  1274  as  R.  tenuiflorum. 

Kerria  japonica. — There  are  three  varieties 
of  this  shrub  in  cultivation — viz.,  the  type, 
a  double-flowered  form,  and  a  variegated  one  ; 
of  these,  the  typical  green-leaved  single- flowered 
plant  is  the  rarest  in  gardens.  In  some  respects, 
however,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three, 
being  of  freer  growth  than  the  variegated  plant, 
and  yet  not  having  the  somewhat  coarse  stems 
and  flowers  of  the  double  variety.  There  are  now 
bushes  at  Kew  about  2i  feet  high  and  half  as  much 
more  in  diameter  which  are  really  charming  in  their 
wealth  of  blossom  and  neat,  rounded  habit.  The 
flowers  are  each  from  1  inch  to  1  k  inches  in  diameter 
and  bright  yellow.  The  double-flowered  variety 
was  introduced  as  far  back  as  the  year  1700,  and 
its  identity  was  unknown  for  over  a  century,  until, 
in  fact,  the  year  1835,  when  the  typical  plant  was 
sent  from  Japan.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  Cor- 
chorus  (a  genus  allied  to  Tilia),  and  in  some  gar- 
dens and  nurseries  the  name  of  Corchorus  japo- 
nica still  remains  in  use  for  the  double  Kerria. 
All  the  forms  like  a  rich,  moist  loam,  and  can 
easily  be  propagated  from  cuttings  made  of  half- 
ripened  wood. — B. 

Pyrus  floribunda.— Amongst  all  the  Pyru.^es 
now  in  bloom— and  their  name  is  legion— there  is 
none  that  more  fully  realises  one's  idea  of  a  per- 
fect flowering  shrub  than  this  Japanese  species. 
It  could  not  have  a  mere  appropriate  name,  for 
its  wealth  of  blossom  is  remarkable.  Its  flowers 
in  the  bud  state  are  of  a  lively  shade  of  rose,  the 
fully  expanded  blossoms  being  much  paler.  Its 
beauty  perhaps  is  greatest  when  half  the  flowers 
have  still  to  open,  the  bright  jewel-like  buds 
mingling  with  the  paler  petals  of  the  open  flowers 
giving  a  charming  blend  of  colour.  There  are 
several  varieties  cf  this  shrub  in  cultivation,  one 
of  the  best  being  var.  atrosanguinea,  the  flowers 
of  which,  even  when  fully  expanded,  are  almost 
as  deep  in  colour  as  the  buds  of  the  ordinary 
form.  Another  good  variety  is  known  as  Park- 
mani,  or  Halleana,  and  has  double  flowers ; 
according  to  the  Kew  list  it  ought  simply  to  be 
called  var.  flore-pleno.  The  species  has  a  near 
affinity  to  Pyrus  Toringo  and  P.  Ringo,  both  of 
which  are  now  in  bloom  ;  indeed.  Professor  Sar- 
gent considers  all  these  merely  forms  of  one  thing. 
Kor  practical  purposes,  however,  they  must  be 
kept  distinct,  being  of  a  more  purely  tree  growth 


than  P.  floribunda,  and  having  larger  flowers  and 
fruit. 

Cytisns  Ardoini.— Among  the  many  delight- 
ful plants  comprised  among  the  dwarf  Cytisuses 
there  is  none  more  interesting  and  pretty  than 
this.  It  is  not  a  common  plant,  and  the  only 
figure  of  it  published  is  in  Moggridge's  "Flora  of 
Mentone."  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
work  (1871)  it  was  almost  a  new  species,  having 
been  discovered  on  Mont  Cima  d'Ours  in  April, 
1S67.  It  is  a  plant  of  prostrate  habit,  growing 
only  a  few  inches  high,  and  has  small  trifoliolate 
leaves,  the  leaflets  being  ovate  and  hairy,  espe- 
cially when  young.  The  flowers  are  rich  bright 
yellow,  and  their  abundance  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  from  one  to  six  of  them  are  produced 
in  the  axil  of  a  single  leaf.  A  plant  in  the  reck 
garden  at  Kew  is  just  now  at  its  best.  Moggridge 
states  that  it  is  known  to  grow  only  on  the  sum- 
mits of  three  mountains  near  Mentone,  and  is  made 
the  more  rare  by  being  continually  cropped  by 
animals,  which  rarely  allow  it  to  seed.  It  strikes 
freely  enough  from  cuttings  taken  in  August  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  fine,  well  driiined  sandy 
soil.  Its  dwarf,  close  habit  and  richly  coloured, 
abundant  flowers  adapt  it  admirably  for  the  rock 
garden. 

Prunus  pseudc-Cerasus  (the  Japanese 
Cherry). — For  the  past  two  cr  three  weeks  this 
Cherry  has  provided  a  lovely  picture  among 
spring- flowering  trees.  One  can  well  believe  that 
among  such  a  flower-loving  people  as  the  .Japanese 
its  coming  into  bloom  has  been  made  one  of  the 
epochs  and  festivals  of  the  year.  Even  among 
Cherries  it  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its 
blossoms,  especially  when  their  siza  and  sub.-tance 
are  considered.  A  \ariety  known  as  Cerasus 
Watereri  has  flowers  often  2  inches  across  and  of 
a  beautiful  blush  tint.  Whilst  none  of  the  forms 
are  absolutely  pure  white,  some  are  much  pa'.er 
than  others,  and  different  names  have  been  given 
them.  A  plant  somewhat  similar  to  this,  and 
not  infrequently  confounded  with  it,  is  Prunus 
serrulata.  This,  too,  has  large  double  flowers, 
and  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  other,  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  comes  into  bloom  a  fortnight  later.  Trees 
of  medium  size  may  always  be  distinguished 
by  their  curious  branching  habit.  The  main 
stem  is  erect  for  a  few  feet,  then  suddenly  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  stand  away  from  it 
in  an  almost  horizontal  direction  ;  the  tree  then 
possesses  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  leader.  For 
giving  us  four  or  five  weeks  of  floral  baauty  in 
spring  these  two  species  are  unsurpassed,  and 
neither  ought  to  be  absent  from  any  garden. — B. 
Scotch  Fir. — The  fine  group  of  Scotch  Firs 
illustrated  in  The  Garden  of  April  IS  is  much 
like  one  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  growing  on  a 
grassy  knoll  in  a  part  of  the  park  here.  Relatively 
the  trees  are  fewer  in  number  than  those  illus- 
trated, but  they  are  fine  old  specimens  and  have 
weathered  many  a  gale.  As  to  their  age,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclu- 
sion, as  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  informed  i-iie 
some  years  ago  they  were  much  the  same,  both  in 
size  and  appearance,  when  he  was  a  boy.  That 
would  be  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
so  that  they  are  in  all  probability  quite  21  lO  years 
old.  There  is  one  tree  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
apparently  the  same  age.  Several  more  have 
been  planted  within  the  last  few  years  round  this 
tree  to  form  a  group,  and  with  great  success,  as 
they  are  already  of  good  size  and  make  quite  a 
show.  There  are  also  other  fine  old  Scotch  Firs 
on  the  place,  the  best  of  which  are  situated  soma 
distance  from  here  on  the  top  of  a  hill  noted  for  ils 
being  the  site  of  an  old  British  camp.  King 
Ethelbert  is  said  to  have  encamped  here  when  on 
his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  King  Ofl'a  of  Wales,  and 
it  always  goes  by  the  name  of  Elhelbert's  camp. 
The  trenches  are  still  visible,  and  many  have  been 
planted  with  Spruce  Firs  and  other  trees.  But 
the  Scotch  Firs  in  question  were  planted  on  more 
level  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  they 
are  fine  old  trees,  Cjuite  as  old,  if  not  older  than 
those  previously  mentioned.  They  stand  in  a 
very  exposed  and  wind  swept  position,  but  no'- 
withstanding  this  they  are  well  develipjd,  and  I 
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always  6top  to  admire  them  when  I  pa63  that  waj. 
—A.  W.,  Slol:e  A'dilk  Park. 

A  note  from  Targier.— Mrs.  Robb,  writing 
to  us  from  Tangier,  eajs  :  "  This  North  Morocco 
has  most  splendid  air.  It  is  not  equal  in  beauty 
of  scenery  or  flora  to  Asia  Minor,  but  still  very 
noble  and  interesting.  A  more  delicious  wind  I 
never  felt,  and  the  track  across  country  was  nnt 
nearly  so  hard  and  fatiguing  as  what  I  had  to  do 
in  Asia  Minor.  I  like  Tangier  much.  I  made 
friends  with  a  (ierman,  the  head  of  the  light 
house  at  Cape  Spartel,  who  had  a  good  know- 
ledge of  flowers.  He  said  lots  of  the  Mogador 
Narcissus  grew  about  there,  and  a  Draco- 
phyllum  he  thought  much  of.  To  the  west 
of  Tangier  I  saw  mostly  wastes  of  Cistue— 
pink,  yellow  and  white,  lots  of  Smilax,  a  pretty 
pale  lilac  Astragalus  (?),  pink  and  blue  Con- 
volvuli,  pink  Erodiums,  Ints  of  Colocynth 
with  pretty  violet  flowers.  East  of  Tangier,  no 
Cistus,  but  acres  of  dwarf  Palms  (ChamaTops) 
covering  the  hills  for  miles.  Peeping  through  the 
Palm  tufts  were  a  brilliant  crimson  Lavatera  (?), 
blue  Campanula,  Gladiolus,  blue  Lupine,  Anthe- 
mis  (white  and  yellow),  and  generally  scattered 
all  around  were  innumerable  blossoms  of  the  bril- 
liant orange  Marigold,  the  origin,  I  suppose,  of 
our  double  cultivated  one.  1  forgot  to  mention 
among  the  Cistus  occurred  quantities  of  different 
shades  of  a  Chrysanthemum  (■')  like  C.  Burridgei, 
pretty  bright  yellow  with  black  centre.  Among 
the  Palms  were  a  pale  grey  dwarf  Thistle,  along 
with  large  pale  lemon-coloured  Ilawkweed  and 
white-veined  Thistle  (Carduus  benedictus),  also 
a  handsome  blue  flower  shot  with  red— I  think 
it  must  be  a  Dracocephalum— also  Borago 
orientalis,  Carob  trees,  a  few  Olives,  Lentisk,  and 
Pistacia.'' 

Strawberry  Boyal  Sovereign.— This  Straw- 
berry has  during  the  past  spring  fully  borne  out 
the  favourable  opinion  formed  of  its  value  for 
forcing  in  IS!).").  Some  hundreds  grown  under 
precisely  similar  conditions  to  Noble  ripened 
their  first  berries  five  days  e.arlier  than  the  latter 
variety,  and,  if  anything,  Royal  Sovereign  has 
been  the  heavier  cropper,  though  in  this  respect 
there  has  b?en  little  to  choose  between  the  two, 
Stevens'  Wtnder,  of  which  there  were  only  a  few 
plants,  W£8  two  days  later  than  Royal  Sovereign 
and  three  riays  earlier  than  Noble,  but  too  few 
plants  of  th's  variety  were  grown  to  atibrd  more 
than  a  tentative  experiment.  Next  year,  h  ith  a 
larger  number,  more  equal  comparisons  will  be 
possitla.  From  the  exnerience  of  the  present 
year,  the  number  cf  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign 
will  be  considerably  increased,  while  fewer  of  Noble 
will  be  grown  for  forcing.  The  latter  variety 
being  of  inferior  flavour  and,  in  this  case,  proving 
neither  earlier  nor  a  heavier  cropper  than  the 
more  palatable  Royal  Sovereign,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  its  retention,  though  I  notice 
that  Mr.  E.  Burrell  (p.  321)  has  this  year  found 
Noble  the  better  bearer  of  the  two.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  growers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  on  this  question,  a.s 
at  present  there  appears  to  be  some  difference  of 
op'nion  on  the  point.  If  rain  does  not  speedily 
fill,  the  crop  of  outdoor  Strawberries,  where  there 
ha^  been  no  means  of  watering  the  plants,  espe- 
cially on  the  steep  slopes  from  which  the  earliest 
fruit  IS  gathered,  will  be  a  very  light  one.  The 
last  three  days  have  been  very  drying,  the  wind 
being  in  the  east  and  the  thermometer  in  the  sun 
lunning  up  to  11.3'.— S.  W.  F.,  Torquat/. 

A  good  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— The  other 
day,  in  a  Devon  village,  I  came  across  an  excel 
lent  specimen  of  the  above  Ro=e  in  the  best  of 
health.  The  Mari^chal  Niel  is  so  capricious  in  its 
likes  and  dislikes,  that  when,  under  apparently 
adverse  circumstances,  it  is  found  succeeding  be- 
yond expectation,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  plant  in  (juestion  is  growing  in  a  cold  lean- to 
greenhouse,  roughly  constructed  by  the  owner  of 
the  plot  of  kitchen  garden  in  which  it  stands  and 
which  is  on  a  slope  facing  the  north-east.  The 
Rose  was  budded  by  its  possessor  fifteen  years  a^o 
on  a  hedge  Brier  stock  at  a  height  of  3  "feet  froln 


the  ground.  This  practice  is  generally  held  to  bo 
more  conducive  to  canker,  the  special  plague  of 
the  Marfchal  Niel,  than  if  the  bud  is  inserted 
near  the  ground  level  so  that  roots  maybe  formed 
by  the  scion  as  well  as  by  the  stock.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  however,  there  is  no  sign  of  disease. 
The  main  stem  of  the  scion  just  above  its  point 
of  juncture  with  the  stock  is  10  inches  in  circum- 
ference, the  stock  itself  being  considerably  less  in 
girth.  The  growth  covers  the  whole  of  the  roof 
of  the  house,  which  is  about  16  feet  by  12  feet. 
During  the  winter  the  door  of  the  house  is  left 
wide  open,  and  when  the  first  signs  of  growth  are 
observable  the  Rose  is  pruned,  being  afterwards 
fed  with  liquid  cow  manure.  The  blooms  are  of 
excellent  quality,  being  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
tea  cup  and  of  the  deep  golden  tint  so  much  ad- 
mired. In  one  season  siventy  dozen  flowers  were 
cut  and  marketed,  and  every  year  the  crop  of 
blossoms  is  heavy  and  satisfactory.  I  know  hun- 
dreds of  plants  of  Marechal  Niel  growing  in  ap- 
parently more  favourable  conditions  that  do  not 
approach  the  subject  of  this  note  in  vigour  or  in 
the  number,  size  and  colour  of  their  blooms.— 
S.  W.  F. 


Public  Gardens. 


A  new  park  at  Hornsey.— The  Hornsey 
District  Council  have  just  thrown  open  to  the 
public  a  piece  of  land,  some  7  acres  in  extent, 
situated  in  Middle  Lane.  Hornsey,  immediately 
south  of  the  Alexandra  Park.  There  is  still  an- 
other acre  yet  to  be  completed,  and  the  cost  of 
the  whole  was  £1175.  while  some  £1.500  has  been 
spent  in  laying  out  the  ground. 

A  new  recreation  ground. — On  Saturday 
afternoon  a  new  recreation  ground  in  Vicarage 
Road,  Battersea,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
The  ground  is  400  feet  in  length,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  2700  yards,  extending  along  the  bank  of 
the  Thames.  It  has  been  laid  out  by  the  Batter- 
sea  Vestry  at  a  total  cost,  including  the  construe 
tion  of  the  embankment  wall,  of  £3678,  towards 
which  an  anonymous  donor,  through  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association,  of  which 
Lord  Teynham  is  deputy-chairman,  contributed 
£1000. 

Proposed  park  fjr  West  Islington.— On 
Thursday  last  the  House  of  Commons  passed  the 
third  reading  of  tho  Cattle  Markets  Bill  of  the 
City  Corporation,  by  which  its  area  is  more  strictlv 
defined,  and  power  given  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
lands.  The  Cattle  Market  is  situated  west  of 
Caledonian  Road,  and  in  the  most  congested  part 
of  West  Islington,  which  itself  is  a  thickly-popu- 
lated neighbourhood  without  any  open  space  or 
playground  for  its  twenty  thousand  children. 
There  are  three  plots  in  the  Corporation's  Bill, 
one  being  a  fine  stretch  of  12  acres  between  Cale- 
donian Road  on  one  side  and  York  Road  on  the 
other,  and  facing  the  south  road  of  the  market 
To  obtain  this  as  a  park  a  local  committee  was  at 
once  formed  representative  of  all  parties.  The 
Vestry  of  Islington  and  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil may  purchase  the  land  within  six  months  of 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  do  so  before  the  end  of  the  present  summer. 

Open  spaces.  —  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  Mr.  F.  O.  Mocatta,  vice-chair- 
man, presiding,  it  was  announced  that  the  river- 
side ground  at  Vicarage  Road,  Battersea,  had 
been  opened,  and  that  the  association  had  received 
the  gift  of  a  drinking  fountain  from  one  of  its 
members  for  erection  therein.  It  was  reported 
that  the  laying  out  of  the  Friends'  Burial  Ground, 
Long  Lane,  S.  E.,  and  the  churchyards  of  St. 
John's,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Dunstan's-in-the- 
East  was  nearly  completed,  and  preliminary  steps 
were  being  taken  in  order  to  commence  simi- 
lar work  at  St.  James's,  Pentonville,  and 
St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal  Green.  Communications 
were  read  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
who  agreed  to  sell  10  acres  of  land  atChiswick  for 


a  playing  field  at  half  its  building  value,  and 
from  tho  local  authorities  of  Marylebone  and 
St.  Giles's  in  reference  to  the  planting  of  trees  in 
Portland  Place  and  Great  Russell  Street. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  last  five 
days  have  been  very  warm,  ard  on  the  12th  the 
temperature  in  shade  rose  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day  to  77 —a  very  high  reading  for  so  early 
in  the  month.  The  nights,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  but  little  warmer  than  is  seasonable  : 
conseTuently  the  range  in  temperature  has  been 
considerable,  and  on  the  12th  amounted  to  37°. 
which  is  greater  than  any  previously  recorded 
here  in  May.  The  soil  is  remarkably  warm  for  a 
spring  month,  being  at  the  present  time  5"  warmer 
than  the  May  average  at  2  feet  deep,  and  .8° 
warmer  at  the  depth  of  1  foot.  No  rain  worth 
mentioning  has  fallen  for  twenty-seven  days,  and 
no  measurable  quantity  of  rain-water  has  come 
through  the  2J  feet  of  soil  in  either  percolaticn 
gauge  for  a  fortnight.  A  thunderstorm  passed 
over  Berkhamsted  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
about  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  but 
only  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  here.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  the  direction  of  the  wind 
has  been  some  point  between  north  and  east,  with 
the  exception  only  of  eleven  hours.  For  the  last 
four  days  there  has  been  a  splendid  record  of 
bright  sunshine,  the  average  daily  duration 
amounting  to  1 1 J  hours.  A  Horse  Chestnut  grow- 
ing in  my  garden  came  first  into  flower  on  the 
7th  inst ,  or  one  day  later  than  in  the  previous 
year.  — E.   M.,  BerthamMed. 

Improved  garden  seats.  — One  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  things  in  our  gardens,  even  the 
best,  is  the  garden  seat,  which  is  often  an 
abomination  in  "design" and  make.  The  "rustic" 
horrors  of  patterns  wrought  in  barked  branches 
and  sap  wood  are  impossible  to  anyone  of  taste. 
Simple  form  and  strong  work  are  wanted,  and 
those  who  insist  on  finicking  such  things  as  gar- 
den chairs  with  patterns  are  against  real  improve- 
ment. Such  futile  work  calls  the  mind  of  the 
workman  away  from  the  main  thing,  which  is  to 
make  a  seat  good  in  form  and  enduring.  There 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  good  simple  wooden 
seat,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  and  store 
seats  should  be  more  used  in  English  gardens. 
Abroad,  where  people  use  seats  more  in  the  open 
air,  those  of  stone  are  more  common  and  much 
better.  Those  who  object  to  them  in  our  countiy 
can  easily  lay  a  little  lattice-work  of  wood,  or 
bamboo,  or  matting  over  them  for  the  summer 
months.  To  build  chairs  to  rot  away  is  a  mistake. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  could  throw  light  on 
the  question,  and  many  of  our  readers  would,  we 
are  sure,  be  grateful. 
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"ThislBan  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature. "—SAaicspeai-t 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PLANTING    VINES    WHEN    IN    ACTIVE 

GROWTH. 
I  CONSIDER  the  remarks  of  "  G.  W."  (p.  349) 
on  planting  young  Vines  excellent,  and  espe- 
cially useful  to   those  whose  experience  in  the 
■work  is  only  limited.     They  should,  moreover, 
go  a  long  way  in  dispelling  the  idea  entertained 
by  many  practical   gardeners,   that  Vines  will 
not  succeed  unless  all  the  soil  is  shaken  from 
the  roots  and  the  latter  spread  out  regularly. 
From  personal  experience  I  can  speak  in  favour 
of  "  G.  W.'s  ■'  plan  of  allowing  a  fair  amount  of 
new  growth   to  be  made  in  the  pots,  and  of 
planting  with  the  ball  intact.      Were  this  rule 
more  common  there  would   be  fewer  cases  of 
young    Vines   refusing    to   start    away   freely, 
which  is  often  the  case  when  planted  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  especially  in  outside,  cold  borders. 
In  a  great  many  instances  the  Vines  are  bought 
from  some  nursery  where  bottom-heat  has  been 
employed,  the  result  being  that,  when  exposed 
in  autumn  to  ripen  up  the  wood,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  iibrous  roots  perishes,  the  long 
shoe-lace-like    roots    alone    remaining.      Then 
during  the  process  of  disentangling  and  spread- 
ing  out   these,   not   a   few   are   broken   off  or 
damaged,  the  new  growth  standing  still  directlv 
the  stored  up  sap  has  been  appropriated,  and 
fresh  roots  coming  slowly,  or  not  at  all,   un- 
satisfactory rods  or  total  failure  are  the  reward 
for  all  the  pains  and  labour.     Some  time  ago  I 
saw  a  lot  of  young  Vines  that  wtre  purchased 
from  a  nursery,  cut  back  and  planted  in  the 
orthodox  way,  and  although  the  border  w  ;s  in- 
side the  house,  the  Vines,  after  using  up  what 
little  stored  up  sap  there  was,  suddenly  stood 
still  and  made  no  further  progress.     One  Vine, 
however,    at   the   end   of    the    house   was  not 
planted  until  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  of  new 
growth    had   been  made   and   new   roots    were 
on    the    move,    and     this    went     to    the    top 
of    the    rafters    in    a     few   weeks    and    made 
a   splendid    rod    by    the    autumn.      The    rest 
were  all   pulled   out  and  replaced  with   canes 
struck  the   same   season  and   about   3   feet  in 
length,  and  they  all  grew  very  rapidly  without 
tne  slightest  sign  of  a  check  from  removal.     Of 
course,  the  work  of  disentangling  and  planting 
whfn  in  a  dormant  state  may  be  practised  with 
a  much  greater  chance  of  success  if  the  Vines 
have  been  raised  in  a  perfectly  natural  way— that 
IS,  without  being  plunged  in  beds  of  fermenting 
material  and  subjected  to  a  stuflFy  humid  atmo- 
sphere, as  then  all  the  fibrous  roots  are  not  only 
alive,  but  hard  and  wiry,  and  far  more  likely  to 
emit  fresh  ones  by  the   time  the  stored-up  sap 
13  exhausted  and  a  demand  for  fresh  support  is 
made.     The  great  thing  is  to  ram  the  soil  well 
round  the  balls,  it  cannot  well  be  too  hard,  a 
slight  basin  also  being  left  round  the  stem,  so 
that  water  can  penetrate  the  ball   instead   of 
passing  down  by  the  side. 

Many  prefer  to  plant  Vines  raised  from  eyes 
the  fame  year,  and  the  best  results  invariably 
follow  if  care  is  taken.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  Vines  are  turned  out  of  0-inch  pots 
or  larger  ones,  so  long  as  the  roots  are  nicely 
round  the  outside  of  the  ball.     One  veryessen- 


ing  in  cold  soil  may  give  the  Vines  a  great  check. 
I   have   sometimes  mulched  with   2   inches   of 
fresh  horse  manure,  which  entices  the  roots  to 
the  surface,  when  they  can  be  slightly  covered 
with  fresh  loam  and  again  mulched  with  drop- 
pings, which  are  a  capital  trap  for  wireworm. 
Much   harm   is   often   done   to   newly-planted 
Vines  by  over-watering.     If  midched   slightly 
they  require    very  little  water  the   first  year, 
say,  a  good  moistening  at   planting   time  and 
twice  more  at  intervals  of  live  or  six  weeks. 
One  good  Grape  grower  I  knew  used  to  cut  back 
yearling  Vines  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the 
base,  and  when  planting,  after  a  foot  of  new 
growth  had  been  made,  bury  an  inch  of  it  in 
the  soil.     A  tuft  of  roots  soon  started  from  the 
junction  of  the  new  and  old  wood,  which  greatly 
assisted  in  strengthening  the  Vine.     "  G.  W." 
is  much  in  favour  of  the  extension  system,  and 
I  think  it  would   be   found   to  have   as  many 
advocates    as   restriction.      I   happened  to    be 
under  Mr.  Mclndoe  at  Hutton  when  the  enor- 
mous vineries  were  planted,  and  the  Vines  the 
first   season   were    allowed   to    ramble    almost 
at    will,    some    of    them   having  as   many    as 
seven  or  eight  rods.     The  next  spring  they  were 
cut   back  tolerably  hard,  and   made   splendid 
fruiting  rods  that  summer,  his  idea  being  that 
by  encouraging  all  the  growth  possible  the  first 
summer  an  extra  numerous  colony  of  roots  was 
formed,  and  thus  a  good  foundation  laid.     A 
noted  grower  in  the  west  of  England  plants  his 
Vines  from  5  feet  to  0  feet  apart,  in  order  to 
allow  of  extra  lateral  extension,  believing  that 
the  more  of  this  the  more  roots  and  the  greater 
the  weight  of  the  bunches.     Mr.  Taylor,  when 
at  Longleat — believing  in  the  same  doctrine — 
planted  Vines  very  far  apart,  carried  horizontal 
rods  right  and  left,  and  from  these,  at  intervals, 
others  up  the  roof  in  the  ordinary  way.     The 
fine  Vines  planted  by  Mr.  Shingler  at  Melton 
Constable,  in  Norfolk,  a  couple  of  years  ago  are 
grown  on  the  same  principle,  and  liner  or  more 
productive  rods  could   not,  I  think,  be  found 
anywhere.     No   doubt   the    restrictive   system 
has  its  advantages,   but   the   question   is,  will 
Vines  last  as  long  under  it  as  under  the  exten- 
sion   system,   especially   if    forced    early   and 
cropped  heavily  i  J-  C. 


temperature.  Consequently  colour,  flavour,  and 
keeping  qualities  have  all  been  sacrificed  to  the 
penny- wise-and-pound-foolish  system. — J.  C. 

Setting  capricious  Grapes. — As  is  well 
known,  some  of  the  more  delicate,  yet  highly- 
flavoured  Grapes  are  not  only  inditl'erent  set- 
ters in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  they 
render  artilicial  fertilisation  difficult  by  develop- 
ing numerous  and  watery  globes,  this  preventing 
the  pollen  acting.  Notably  amongst  this  cate- 
gory are  the  old  Black  Morocco,  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling and  Royal  Vineyard,  the  last  perhaps  being 
the  worst  of  the  three.  I  have  read  of  some 
growers  who  dispel  this  moisture  by  the  use  of 
the  syringe  early  in  the  day,  fertilising  at  noon 
in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  I  imagine  that  should 
the  weather  be  dull  and  sunless  when  the  Grapes 
are  in  flower,  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  This  season  I  have  set  Royal  Vine- 
yard very  well  by  going  over  the  bunches 
about  7  a.m.,  removing  all  the  watery  globes 
by  simply  passing  the  hand  gently  down  the 
bunches.  The  weather  being  dull  and  sunless  at 
the  time,  a  brisk  heat  was  maintained  throughout 
the  day,  from  65°  to  70°  being  the  night  figure, 
no  sprinklino:  of  floors  taking  place,  except  in 
extra  dry  places  beneath  the  hot-water  pipes, 
which  were  moistened  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Vine  is  inarched  on  to  Gros  Maroc,  which  suits 
it  capitally.  As  soon  as  the  berries  are  set  and  com- 
mencing to  swell  I  reduce  the  night  temperature 
to  65°.  I  have  known  Royal  Vineyard  planted  in 
a  cool  vinery,  but  the  crops  were  most  unsatis- 
factory. It  must  have  Muscat  heat  and  treat- 
ment, and  is  then  a  grand  Grape.— J.  Cr.\wford. 


Soapsuds  as  an  insecticide. — Old-fashioned 
but  eflective  insecticides  are  apt  to  be  ignored  on 
account  of  their  simple  and  inexpensive  character. 
Ordinary  soapsuds  are  not  so  much  used  nowadays 
as  they  were  by  old  gardeners  for  cleansing  Peach 
trees  and  other  hardy  fruits.  For  black  fly  on 
Cherries  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  insecticides  in 
existence,  and  is,  moreover,  perfectly  harmless  to 
the  roots,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  the 
much  applauded  remedies.  A  clergyman  I  knew, 
who  had  a  very  fine  tree  of  Black  Tartarian  Cherry 
growing  on  the  west  end  of  the  vicarage,  and  who 
used  to' take  first  prizes  with  the  fine  fruit  gathered 
from  it,  always  gave  the  foliage  two  or  three 
vigorous  syringings  when  in  a  young  state  with 
soapsuds,  black  fly  being  troublesome,  the  result 
being  that  fine  healthy  growth  was  annually 
made,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  when  ripe  was  worth 
going  a  long  way  to  see.  Soapsuds,  so  far  from 
being  injurious  to  the  roots,  are  a  powerful  fer- 
tiliser.— J.  C. 

Starting  late  Grapes  early.  —  "  Market 
Grower  "  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  states 
that  it  is  false  economy  to  withhold  fire-heat  in 
summer  from  vineries  containing  Grapes  which 
are  expected  to  keep  through  the  winter.  One 
ton  of  coals  then  is  worth  two  in  autumn,  al- 
though Grape  growers  are  slow  to  learn  this 
truth.  Many  useful  and  very  good  flavoured 
Grapes  have  been  condemned  and  the  Vines 
eventually  rooted  out  simply  because  little  or  no 
fire-heat  has  been  employed  in  the  house  during 


tial  thing,  however,  is  to  warm  a  quantity  of  I  Apriirilay,   ar^d  June',"  and  the  crop  has   beeS 
sou  with  which  to  surround  the  roots,  as  plant-  '  allowed  to  ripsn  under   an  ordinary  Hamburgh 


FORCED  STRAWBERRIES  FAILING. 
At  p.  322,  "  W.  S.,"  Wilts,  asks  me  about  forced 
Strawberries,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  describe 
my  treatment  this  season,  at  the  same  time  re- 
plying to  the  inquiry  as  regards  Stevens'  Wonder, 
and  also  giving  my  experience  with  regard  to 
Royal  Sovereign,  as  Mr.  Burrell  (p.  321)  has  not 
been  successful  with  it. 

I  was   so   impressed    with    the  new    Stevens 
Wonder  Strawberry  when  exhibited  last  season  be- 
fore the  fruit  committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  that  I  lost 
no   time   in   obtaining  a   few   plants   as   soon   as 
possible  to  grow  on  for  early  fruiting.     Having 
treated  them  similarly  to  the  other  early  kinds,  I 
must  inform   "  W.   S.,"  Wilts,  I   am   unable  to 
write  so  favourably  of  it  as  I  could  have  wished. 
As  regards  eailiness,  it  came  in  before  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury  forced  alongside  of  it,  but  I  failed  to 
get  quantity,  and  the  fruits  obtained  were  uneven 
and  of  poor  colour.     Vicomtesse  this  season  with 
me  was  equally  unsatisfactory,  so  it  is  not  just  to 
condemn  a  new  variety  from  a  single  trial.   Again, 
Keens'    Seedling    (the  oil  true  variety)    which 
always  proves  so  valuable  here  only  gave  half  a 
crop,  and  so  I  am  led  to  think  that  culture  may 
be  at  fault.     With  the  recollection  of  the  severe 
winter  of  1895  fresh  in  my  mind  I  fancy  I  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  house  the  plants.     They  did 
not  get  sulticient  rest,  with  the  result  that  they 
sent  up  abundance  of  weak  flowers  and  leafage. 
The  flowers  failed  to  set,  and  though  the  roots 
are  abundant  and  healthy,  the  plants  lack   the 
vigour  so  necessary  for    hard    forcing.     I   note 
others     besides    myself    have    had    less    success 
than  usual  with  their  earliest  Strawberries.     One 
large  grower  was  so  disgusted  with  their  behaviour, 
that  he  informed  me  he  would  not  force  early 
another  season.     My  impression  is  that,  owing  to 
the  very   favourable  autumn,  growth   was   late, 
and   the   winter   being    so   mild,    there   was   not 
sufficient  time  for  the  plants  to  rest.     This  season 
I  had  1000  Royal  Sovereigr,  home-grown  plsrits 
obtained     from    runners    from    plants    specially 
grown.     The  potting  up  into  fruiting  pots  was 
finished  by  the  end  of  July.     Other  varieties  had 
iust  the  same  treatment,  some  500  to  600  being 
grown.     It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  value  of  the 
new  variety.     I  am  so  pleased  with  its  behaviour, 
size  of  fruit,  crop,  and  quality,  that  I  have  this 
year  decided  to  double  my  stock  of   plants  tor 
forcintr.     To  those  who  force  hard  with  only  a 
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limited  space,  I  am  sure  Royal  Sovereign  will  give 
every  satisfaction.  The  value  of  this  new  kind  is 
in  the  splendid  way  it  throws  up  its  flower-trusses. 
The  fruit,  too,  is  larpe  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
For  packing  and  sending  long  distances  it  is  very 
good  and  a  valuable  addition  to  cur  forcing 
Strawberries.  I  have  also  given  the  new  Leader 
and  Monarch  a  trial,  but  having  had  the  plants 
too  late  I  am  unable  to  report  as  to  their  cropping 
(jualities.  This  year  I  thall  be  able  to  get  the 
new  Stevens'  Wonder  from  plants  grown  for 
runner  production,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
it  due  attention.  I  hear  that  large  quantities  of 
fruit  have  been  obtained  by  its  introducer. 

G.  Wytues. 


RED  SPIDER  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 
Thb  season  is  at  hand  when  this  pe.st  begins  to 
Iirnve  troublesome  to  gardeners,  and  a  few  notes 
may  not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  dealing  with  it.  Red  spider  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  some  places  than  others,  especially 
where  shallow,  gravelly  soils  prevail.  Anyone 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  life  history  of  this 
insect  will  know  that  it  thrives  best  in  a  hot, 
dry  atmosphere,  and  that  shade  and  moisture 
are  inimical  to  its  well-being.  Attacks  of  red 
spider  may  be  traced  to  various  causes,  fore- 
most of  which  in  the  case  of  Vines  are  over-heat- 
ing of  the  hot-water  pipes  and  not  affording 
adequate  supplies  of  moisture  in  the  shape  of 
damping  and  syringing  to  counteract  them.  The 
attack  may  also  be  set  up  by  neglecting  to 
thoroughly  wash  all  the  woodwork  in  the 
houses  as  well  as  scrubbing  the  Vines  during 
the  winter  months,  especially  when  red  spider 
has  been  prevalent  the  previous  season.  An- 
other fruitful  source  is  the  forcing  of  Straw- 
berries. When  these  have  to  be  accommodated 
on  shelves  in  vineries  and  Peach  houses 
through  want  of  spac9  elsewhere,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  can  be  kept  clear  of  spider, 
and  unless  measures  are  taken  when  the  plants 
are  removed  by  taking  down  the  shelves  or 
scrubbing  them  if  they  are  fixtures  and  well 
washing  the  walls,  it  is  not  long  before  red 
spider  makes  its  appearance  on  the  Vine  and 
Peach  leaves.  Once  firmly  established  on  the 
Vine,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  it,  but 
matters  may  be  much  simplified  if  a  vigilant 
watch  is  kept  and  the  enemy  attacked  as  soon 
as  detfcted.  The  .spider  then  has  no  chance  to 
get  ahead,  and  the  labour  involved  is  but  slight 
compared  with  that  required  to  combat  a  bad 
attack.  With  Peach  trees  this  insect  can  be 
held  in  check  by  the  daily  syringings  until  the 
time  arrives  for  lessening  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture and  the  withholding  of  it  altogether  as  the 
fruits  approach  maturity,  when  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  it  to  again  increase.  But  as  the 
Peach  crop  does  not  remain  on  the  trees  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  vigorous  measures  for 
the  eradication  of  the  red  spider  can  be  adopted 
as  soon  as  the  last  fruit  is  gathered.  Fig  trees, 
especially  when  grown  in  pots,  are  apt  to  be 
attacked  if  kept  too  dry  at  the  roots.  Sparse 
syringings  and  too  dry  an  atmosphere  in  the 
houses  will  also  lead  to  an  attack.  Pines  are 
sometimes  attacked  when  the  surroundings  are 
kept  too  dry,  but  I  have  had  no  actual  experi- 
ence with  it  myself. 

Winter  Cucumbers  and  early  Melons  are  very 
liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider,  especially  when 
they  are  planted  near  to  the  hot- water  pipes. 
In  the  case  of  Cucumbers,  if  noticed  when  oniy 
a  few  leaves  are  infested,  these  may  be  removed 
and  burnt,  and  measures  can  then  be  taken  to 
guard  against  future  attack.  With  IMelons  this 
cannot,  or  rather  should  not,  be  done,  as  it  is 
essential  that  all  primary  leaves  should  be  pre- 
served   intact    until    the    crop     has     ripened. 


.ludicious  damping  and  syringing  should  keep 
down  the  pett,  other  palliative  measures  being 
careful  attention  to  watering  and  sprinkling  the 
floor  with  guano  or  liquid  manure  to  produce 
ammoniacal  vapours.  These  remedies  may  also 
be  applied  to  Cucumbers,  French  Beans,  Figs, 
Strawberries,  and  Pines.  Peach  treesshould  be 
well  washed  after  the  crop  is  gathered  wilh 
soapy  water,  and  if  the  attack  is  a  bad  cne, 
add  a  handful  of  sulphur  to  every  four  gallons 
of  water.  This  must  be  made  into  a  paste 
first  before  putting  it  into  the  water,  otherwise 
it  will  float  instead  of  being  held  in  solution. 
There  are  also  various  insecticides  which  could 
be  employed,  but  the  above  is  the  best  remedy 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  if  the  water  used  is 
cold,  the  insects  will  be  quickly  subdued. 
With  regard  to  Vines,  if  a  sharp  look-out  is  kept 
and  the  person  in  charge  scans  the  foliage  daily, 
the  presence  of  spider  will  be  noticed  before 
many  leaves  are  infested.  When  taken  as  it 
were  in  the  initiatory  stage,  skilful  sponging 
with  soapy  water  or  a  solution  of  a  well-proved 
insecticide  will  generally  clear  spider  off,  es- 
pecially if  the  afleeted  leaves  are  syringed  for  a 
few  days  afterwards  with  clean  cold  water. 
Another  remedy  is  to  close  the  house  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual  on  a  hiight  day  and  run  the 
temperature  up  to  IKi'  or  95'.  The  syringe 
should  then  be  vigorously  plied,  thoroughly 
damping  all  surfaces,  flooding  the  floors  with 
water  also  when  these  are  composed  of  flags  or 
tiles.  This  will  produce  a  saturated  atmosphere 
which  red  spider  cannot  endure,  but  it  must 
not  be  indulged  in  too  often  or  the  bloom  on 
the  Grapes  will  become  affected.  I  have  also 
known  the  garden  engine  to  be  requisitioned, 
and  after  closing  the  house  thoroughly  washing 
every  leaf  on  the  Vines.  I  would  not  advise 
this  being  done  unless  perfectly  clean  water  can 
be  obtained.  Water  that  leaves  a  sediment 
behind  it  should  never  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  or  the  Grapes  will  be  spotted.  Soft 
water  or  that  from  a  pond  would  be  the  safest 
to  use,  aud  it  should  be  skilfully  applied  to 
avoid  wetting  the  bunches  too  much. 

When  the  attack  is  a  bad  one,  the  best  way 
is  to  sulphur  the  pipes,  as  no  half  measures  are 
of  any  service.  The  proper  way  to  do  this  is  to 
heat  the  pipes  towards  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon until  the  hand  cannot  be  borne  on  them,  and 
then  to  paint  them  over  with  sulphur.  This 
should  be  applied  with  a  whitewash  brush, 
painting  the  top  sides  of  the  pipfs  in  all  parts 
of  the  house.  If  the  pipes  are  as  hot  as  they 
should  be,  plenty  of  fumes  will  soon  be  given 
ofl',  and  this  may  be  allowed  to  continue  until  a 
haze  pervades  every  part  of  the  house,  when 
the  valves  should  be  shut  down.  From  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  a  sufficient 
time,  and  in  no  case  should  the  valves  be  left 
open  longer  than  one  hour.  The  sulphur  mixes 
best  in  soft  soapy  water.  Ventilation  must  be 
attended  to  early  next  morning,  opening  the 
sashes  sufficiently  to  allow  the  fumes  to  escape 
before  the  sun  shines  on  the  roof.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  wash  the  sulphur  ofl'  the  next 
morning.  I  once  saw  a  ver_v  bad  case  of  rust 
from  nothing  else  but  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution. The  pipes  were  hot  and  the  sun  burst 
out  hot  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  the 
ventilators  could  be  opened  the  mischief  was 
done. 

One  application  is  generally  sufficient  to  kill 
the  red  spider,  but  if  on  examination  any  are  still 
found  alive,  repeat  the  dose  the  followiu" 
evening.  I  must  not  omit  cautioning  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  sulphur  as  an  anti- 
dote that  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
used  until  the  Grapes  are  of  good  si/e  or  until 
they  have  stoned,  otherwise  rusting  of  the  ber- 


ries will  ensue.  Between  the  period  of  the 
Grapes  setting  and  stoning,  attacks  should  be 
dealt  with  by  means  of  any  of  the  remedies 
previously  described.  Much  may  be  done  to 
secure  immunity  from  attacks  by  giving  care- 
ful attention  to  watering,  also  to  the  daily 
dampings  and  syringings,  mulching  the  surface 
of  inner  borders,  watering  the  floors  with  liquid 
manure  at  closing  time,  and  putting  a  little 
guano  in  the  evaporating  troughs  every  few 
days.  Ventilation  is  also  another  important 
item,  and  on  bright  mornings  the  heat  should 
be  shut  off  the  hot-water  pipes  and  the  fires 
damped  down  early.  Sun-heat  and  fire-heat  to- 
gether will  soon  lead  to  an  attack  of  spider 
being  set  up. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
quite  clear  of  the  pest,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
great  deal  may  be  doce  to  ward  off  attacks  if 
attention  is  given  to  the  foregoing  rules. 
Above  all  things  keep  a  good  look-out  and  scan 
the  foliage  daily.  The  practised  eye  will  then 
at  once  detect  the  presence  of  the  insect  should 
it  put  in  an  appearance  and  enable  remedial 
measures  to  be  at  once  adopted  and  before  much 
harm  is  done.  A.  W. 


MULCHING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature,  soil 
becomes  very  cold  during  the  winter,  especially 
when  long  baked  up  by  frost  or  saturated  with 
snow  water.  In  such  case  some  time  mutt  of 
necessity  elapse  in  the  spring  ere  the  warm'h 
generated  by  the  sun's  rajs  can  penetrate  to  an 
appreciable  depth,  and  thus  bring  the  soil  into  a 
desirable  condition  for  root  action.  During  the 
past  winter,  however,  the  soil  never  has  been  at 
any  time  really  cold,  and  the  long  spell  of  com- 
parativelj"  dry  weather  we  have  experienced  allied 
to  much  sunshine  has  brought  ground  into  a  warm 
condition  rather  early.  For  that  reason  mulch- 
ing may  be  adopted  earlier  than  is  ordinarily  the 
case.  Very  commonly  heavy  mulchings  are 
placed  round  newly  planted  trees  or  bushes  so 
soon  as  planted  in  the  autumn.  To  some  extent 
the  practice  may  be  good,  especially  when  very 
hard  weather  prevails.  But  if  left  on  the 
soil  in  the  spring  and  long  after  uncovered  soil 
has  been  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  newly- 
planted  things  are  retarded,  the  roots  are  checked 
and  inactive  because  the  soil  about  them  is  still  so 
cold.  When,  however,  these  heavy  mulchings 
are  removed  and  the  soil  about  the  roots  lightly 
stirred,  warmth  is  then  admitted  and  roots  are 
thus  excited  to  activity.  But  the  chief  need  for 
mulching,  whether  for  newly- planted  or  for  esta- 
blished things,  is  found  when  growth  ensues. 
Leafage  is  developed,  perhaps  fruit  is  produced, 
and  the  sun  becoming  more  powerful  may  be  ex- 
hausting the  soil  of  its  needful  moisture.  Then  is 
the  time  to  mulch,  especially  with  fresh  and  active 
manure.  If  mulching  .'erves  to  check  to  some 
extent  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  in  more  greatly 
heating  the  soil,  it  also  serves  to  check  evaporation. 
Still  further,  mulching  more  thoroughly  utilises 
every  artificial  watering  or  shower  that  may  fa  I, 
not  only  in  washing  into  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of 
the  roots  the  active  food  elements  in  the  manure, 
but  it  serves  to  retain  this  moisture  much  longer 
than  is  the  case  where  there  is  no  such  mulching. 
In  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  especially  dwarf  ones, 
the  roots  of  which  run  near  the  surface,  and 
therefore  are  the  more  easily  fed,  occasional  dress- 
ings of  chemical  manures  may  be  utilised  as 
mulching.  A  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  given 
when  leafage  is  developing  not  only  assists  root- 
action  and  leaf  formation,  but  also  serves  to 
attract  and  retain  moisture  in  the  soil.  Later, 
when  fruit  is  swelling,  then  one  or  two  dressings 
of  potash  and  superphosphate  well  hoed  in  are  of 
great  value  if  there  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
soil  to  produce  complete  solution.  Even  occa- 
sional free  waterings  with  any  liquid  manure  are 
very  helpful,  although  these  waterings  are  all 
the  more  useful  when  the  soil  has  a  mulching  of 
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some  long  manure  to  check  evaporation.  There 
are  few  directions  in  which  fruit  culture  is  found 
in  which  it  is  not  proved  that  of  far  greater 
value  than  the  preparation  of  deep,  rich  borders 
or  quarters  of  soil  is  the  practit^e  of  mulching  and 
top-dressing  so  as  to  keep  roots  near  the  surface, 
where  they  can  be  freely  fed  as  de'ired.  When  a 
wet  season  prevails,  mulching  and  liberal  feeding 
of  roots  are  undesirable— indeed,  harmful.  In 
that  way,  what  are  often  considerable  evils  re- 
sulting from  excessive  sappy  growth  are  mini- 
mised. That,  however,  can  hardly  be  the  case 
when  the  soil  is  rich  and  roots  are  rioting  in  a 
wealth  of  feeding  far  beyond  their  natural  require- 
ments. A.  D. 

■     THINNING  PEACH  AND  NECPARINE 

BLOOM. 

It  often  happens  that  young  vigorous  trees  have 
fuch  a  profusion  of  fruit  buds,  that  no  doubt  as  to 
their  setting  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fruit  is  enter- 
tained. These  are  more  subject  to  mishaps  than 
trees  with  less  bloom  and  not  so  vigorous.  Last 
season  I  was  consulted  as  to  the  scarcity  of  fruit 
on  some  young  trees  the  picture  of  health.  I 
admit  the  wood  of  the  previous  year  was  much 
stronger  than  was  required.  The  trees  had  been 
planted  three  years,  and  being  in  rich  soil  they 
had  made  strong  wood.  The  result  was  that 
there  was  little  fruit  even  on  the  smaller  shoots, 
as  though  they  were  literally  covered  with  bloom 
scarcely  one  set.  This  would  be  put  down  to 
bud  dropping,  but  this  it  could  not  be  attributed 
to,  as  the  blooms  opened,  while  bud-dropping 
usually  occurs  just  before  that  period.  It  may 
also  be  thought  here  was  a  clear  case  of  dry  roots 
or  deep  planting,  or,  what  is  often  the  cause,  want 
of  fibrous  roots.  It  was  not  owing  to  these  causes 
that  there  were  so  few  fruits,  as  a  tree  that  had 
made  less  roots  having  been  planted  two  years 
was  equally  deficient  of  fruit,  though  it  had  a 
superabundance  of  buds  when  started.  It  may  also 
be  urged  that  too  much  moisture  in  the  autumn 
or  a  check  of  some  kind  was  the  cause,  but  this 
was  not  so.  Last  season  a  different  system  was 
adopted,  and  with  vigorous  trees  it  is  well  worth 
trying,  namely,  thinning  of  the  flower  buds. 
More  than  half  the  buds  were  removed  before 
they  were  fully  expanded,  and  another  portion 
when  the  flowers  were  opening.  To  this  timely 
removal  of  surplus  bloom  I  attribute  the  culti- 
vator's success,  as  instead  of  a  dozen  fruit  in  a 
house  there  was  a  full  crop  of  extra  fine  fruit. 
Of  course  when  the  above  advice  is  followed  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  fruit;  thinning  after  it  has 
set,  but  nothing  in  comparison  to  that  when 
all  the  bloom  is  allowed  to  expand  and  most  of 
it  to  set.  I  am  aware  some  cultivators  will 
hesitate  to  adopt  my  advice  and  thin  in  ad- 
vance of  the  opening  of  the  flowers.  In  the  first 
place  I  noted  the  want  of  fruit  was  on  vigorous 
trees,  and  by  removing  the  crowded  buds  those 
left  are  not  unduly  weakened,  as  is  the  case  when 
all  are  left.  I  am  aware  there  are  other  causes 
other  than  too  many  fruit-buds,  and  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  dropping  in  some  trees  can  be  pre- 
vented, but  it  can  be  minimised,  and  even  then  I 
would  advise  thinning  or  early  stopping  of  gross 
f  hoots  during  growth  and  getting  more  spray,  in 
this  way  ensuring  a  more  regular  distribution 
of  well-ripened  wood.  For  years  I  have  noticed 
the  trees  which  drop  their  buds  most  are  those 
that  fruit  sparingly  and  make  a  gross  growth,  and 
though  lODe  of  the  earliest  kinds  are  worst,  the 
trees  I  note  that  failed  to  fruit  freely  were  Grosse 
Mignonne  and  Royal  George  Peaches  and  Elruge 
Nectarine,  varieties  most  growers  would  think 
reliable.  By  timely  thinning  there  is  no  fear 
of  bad  setting.  Where  bud-thinning  is  prac- 
tised, there  are  few  uneven  fruits,  and,  what  is 
better,  the  cultivator  can  secure  a  more  regular 
crop.  Growers  with  trees  a  mass  of  bloom 
will  find  they  need  have  no  fear  as  to  scarcity 
of  crop  if  they  lighten  the  bloom  if  the  trees 
are  in  good  condition,  and  Peaches  or  Nectarines 
under  glass  in  a  healthy  state  usually  have  a 
superabundance  of  fljwers.  Grower. 


MELONS  FAILING. 
There  is  a  disease  which  affects  my  Melon  plants. 
It  seems  to  cripple  the  development  of  the  leaves 
and  leaves  them  in  holes.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  respecting  the  cause  and  the  remedy  ? 
—A.  H.  G. 

*,,*  The  disease  which  "  A.  H.  G."  refers  to 
gives  Melon  cultivators  a  lot  of  trouble  at  this 
season.  The  pest  noted  is  red  spider,  which, 
being  so  minute,  is  not  visible  at  first  to  the 
naked  eye,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  it 
soon  covers  the  entire  plant,  arresting  the  new 
growth  and  stopping  the  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
The  spider  usually  makes  headway  during  the 
setting  of  the  fruit,  at  a  time  the  syringe  cannot 
be  used.  I  often  think  this  drying  is  carried 
much  too  far,  as  the  fruits  set  equally  well  if  a 
fair  amount  of  moisture  is  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  house,  except  just  over  the  bloom.  Red 
spider  is  caused  by  heat  and  drought,  aided  by 
fluctuations  of  temperature.  Plants  close  to  flues 
or  over  hot-water  pipes  are  soon  affected.  In 
your  case  the  red  spider,  though  present  on  the 
leaves  sent,  is  not  altogether  answerable  for  the 
holes  in  the  leaves,  which  have  been  caused  by 
moisture  resting  on  the  plants  and  scorching 
early  in  the  day.  This  scorching  would  not  have 
happened  had  not  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  been  eaten 
away  by  the  red  spider. 

The  Melon  and  Cucumber,  having  rough  leaves, 
are  so  soon  injured,  that  in  no  case  should  the  plants 
be  close  to  the  pipes.  In  such  a  position  it  is  im- 
possible to  ward  off  red  spider.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  successful  large  growers  for  market 
are  with  these  plants.  It  is  easily  explained,  as 
they  only  grow  one  thing,  and  as  with  them  time 
is  everything,  they,  to  promote  rapid  growth, 
give  very  high  temperatures,  at  the  same  time 
ventilating  very  sparingly,  but  never  allowing 
the  plants  to  lack  moisture.  Though  I  do  not 
know  at  what  stage  of  growth  your  plants  are,  I 
may  safely  say  moisture  freely  applied  will  be 
of  great  assistance,  well  wetting  the  plants  and 
all  parts  of  the  house  early  in  the  day,  and  again 
at  closing  time.  It  is  also  of  great  advantage  to 
close  early.  Plants  out  of  bloom  may  be  syringed 
freely,  and  it  is  well  to  use  some  sulphur.  A 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphur  in  a  gallon  of  tepid 
water,  well  mixed  and  freely  syringed  over  the 
plants,  will  stop  red  spider.  A  safe  remedy  is  to 
place  a  bag  of  fresh  soot  in  a  tank  and  syringe 
with  the  clear  water  when  the  soot  has  settled. 
This  used  daily  will  keep  the  pest  away.  I  should 
also  note  the  importance  of  not  giving  all  the  air 
at  one  time.  Far  better  give  air  earlier  in  the 
day  or  use  a  little  shade.  For  plants  oice  at- 
tacked, a  slight  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  dnv,  with  ample  moisture,  will  do  much  good. 
— G.  W. 

Thinning  Grapes. — This  operation  is  by  some 
growers  performed  all  at  once  and  by  others  at 
two  different  periods— that  is  to  say,  the  bunches 
are  partially  thinned  out  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  the  size  of  small  shot,  a  secondary  and  final 
touch  being  given,  say  in  a  week's  time.  In  the 
case  of  early  and  midseason  Hamburghs,  Foster's 
Seedling  and  similar  Grapes,  I  think  one  thinning 
is  sufficient,  as  it  is  no  drawback,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  especially  where  the  Grapes  are  for  sale 
and  weight  is  wanted,  if  the  berries  do  wedge 
each  other  slightly,  as  with  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere 
and  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot- water  pipes  damp- 
ing off,  and  consequently  gaps  in  the  bunches,  rarely 
occur.  With  later  varieties,  however,  intended 
for  hanging  well  into  the  new  year  the  case  is 
totally  different,  and  a  second  thinning  is,  I  think, 
advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  of  a  more 
correct  judgment  being  formed  of  the  exact  space 
to  allow  between  the  berries  to  admit  of  a  free 
current  of  air  passing  through  them.  No  doubt 
a  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  various  varieties 
and  of  the  individual  berries  of  the  sort  greatly 
assists  the  thinner.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  sus- 
pending the  shoulders  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  almost 
compulsory  in  the  case  of  large  bunches.  I  have 
sometimes  practised  it  and  allowed  them  to  remain 
so  till  the  second  swelling  was  completed  and  col- 


ouring commencing,  when  if  there  was  any  cavity 
between  the  shoulders  and  the  main  body  of  the 
bunch,  I  have  severed  the  ligatures  and  gently 
lowered  the  shoulders  without  disfiguring  the 
bloom.  Shouldering  is  often  carried  to  such  an 
extreme,  that,  as  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor,  once  re- 
marked, a  bullet  might  easily  be  fired  through  the 
bunch  without  touching  a  berry.  The  tops  of  the 
shoulders  of  bunches  intended  for  exhibition 
should  ba  thinned  but  little,  as  the  lower  berries 
when  swelling  will  push  these  upwards,  and  thus 
increase  the  depth  and  solidity  of  the  bunches. — 
J.  C.  

WALL  TREES  AND  PROTECTING. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  have  less  to  fear 
from  cold  than  from  wet  and  cold  combined.  A 
GDping,  I  think,  is  of  far  greater  value  than  a 
heavy  covering.  All  cannot  have  a  coping,  but 
much  may  be  done  when  pruning  and  disbudding, 
by  this  means  getting  the  trees  as  close  to  the 
wall  as  possible.  In  no  case  do  I  advise  perma- 
nent glass  copings.  Permanent  fixed  copings  of, 
say,  2  feet  wide  must  be  avoided,  especially  in 
light  soils,  as  the  trees  are  robbed  of  dews  and 
rains  which  are  for  nine  months  out  of  twelve  eo 
necessary  to  their  welfare.  It  is  impossible  to 
keep  trees  free  of  red  spider  and  black  fly  with  a 
permanent  fixture.  Movable  copings  are  excel- 
lent, and  where  they  can  be  afforded  very  little 
other  shelter  is  required.  I  am  much  against 
heavy  woollen  covers,  and  if  in  very  exposed 
places  any  cover  should  be  necessary,  I  would 
prefer  a  double  or  treble  fold  of  inch  mesh  netting 
to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  and  admit  air. 
To  the  want  of  the  latter  I  think  more  bloom  is 
lost  than  by  severe  cold.  Much  may  be  done  with 
boards  to  ward  off  rain  and  keep  the  bloom 
dry,  and  nets  used  as  advised  admit  air 
freely,  whilst  at  the  same  time  breaking  the 
force  of  winds  and  rains.  By  using  iron  brackets 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  fix  temporary  loards 
during  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  but 
what  is  better  is  a  permanent  slate  or  tile 
coping  a  few  inches  from  the  wall.  As  I 
stated,  much  may  be  done  to  assist  the  trees 
by  keeping  them  close  home.  In  the  case  of 
Apricots  there  is  no  need  to  have  spurs  several 
inches  long.  The  shoots  or  spurs  should  be 
quite  close  to  the  wall,  and  if  so,  frost  will  not 
do  much  harm.  The  more  exposure  the  trees  are 
given  the  better  the  crop,  and  though  it  may  be 
advisable  to  cover  them  before  the  bloom  opens, 
it  is  well  to  allow  the  buds  to  enjoy  as  much  light 
and  air  as  possible.  The  question  of  retarding  the 
bloom  by  shading  from  the  sun  may  be  advan- 
tageous in  very  exposed  positions,  but,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  I  prefer  full  exposure  to 
coddling.  Cherries  and  Pears  are  so  soon  injured 
when  in  bloom  if  the  pollen  is  wet  when  there  is  a 
frost  that  the  trees  amply  repay  for  a  coping. 

G.    WVTHES. 

LATE  GRAPES. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  through  "  Market 
Grower  "  (p.  347)  that  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's 
are  once  more  beginning  to  receive  attention  from 
the  public.  Gros  Colman  when  well  grown  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  handsome  Grape,  that  is  when 
given  a  long  season  and  ripened  up  in  heat,  the 
foliage  also  being  kept  as  healthy  as  possible.  So 
many  bunches  of  this  variety  that  are  sent  to 
market  are  of  such  poor  colour,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  public  should  begin  to  tire  of  it.  Th  ey 
look  bad  enough  by  daylight,  but  when  seen 
under  artificial  light  upon  the  dinner  table  they 
are  far  worse.  Alicante  can  be  depended  upon  for 
colour  under  almost  any  condition  of  treatment, 
but  is  of  vastly  improved  quality  when  given  fire 
heat.  Under  cool  treatment,  although  the  colour 
may  be  excellent,  the  quality  will  be  poor,  decay 
also  setting  in  rapidly  upon  the  approach  of 
winter.  "Market  Grower"  has  not  appraised 
the  merits  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape  any  too  high. 
As  a  late  Grape  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  of 
mine.  I  think  it  I'kf  s  a  comparatively  light  soil. 
If  the  soil  naturally  should  be  of  a  heavy  descrip- 
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tion  plenty  of  openin>;  material  ehould  be  added 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  tlie  border,  also 
taking  care  that  with  the  after  additions  there  is 
an   ample   supply   of  wood  ashes   and   old    lime 
rubble,  also  coarse  sand,  sea  or  river  sand  being 
excellent  for  the  purpose.     I  have    proved  that 
scalding  can  bo  prevented  if  caro  is  taken  to  keep 
the  pipes  comfortably  warm   during  the  night, 
whatever  the  weather,  the  ventilators  also  being 
slightly  opened  both  at  the  top  and  front.     Some 
people  are  very  apt  on  the  approach  of  warmer 
weather,  and  which  generally  occurs  at  the  period 
of  stoning,  to  stop  the  fires,  but  this  is  bad  prac- 
tice, as  under  such   treatment  scalding  of   this 
Orape  will  generally  occur.     By  maintaining    a 
comfortable  warmth  in  the  pipes  the  berries  are 
prevented  from  becoming  colder   than    the   sur- 
rounding atmosphere.     The  grower  must  be  on 
the    alert  in  the  early  morning   to  increase    the 
ventilation  before  the  sun  has  time  to  raise  the 
temperature,  the  ventilators  also  being  further 
opened    a3   the    heat   rises,   the    aim    being    to 
prevent  sudden  rises  of  temperature  inside  the 
vinery.     As  the  sun  declines  the  ventilation    is 
taken  off  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  put  on  in  the 
morning,  no  sudden  rises  of  temperature  being 
permitted  through  too  early  closing.     Scalding  is 
also  very  apt  to  take  place  during  stormy  weather; 
when   upon  the  approach   of  a  storm  in    bright 
weather  the  top  ventilators  require  to  be  drawn 
up  sharply.     It  the  ventilators  are   not   opened 
directly  the  storm  has  passed  by  the  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  will  cause  scalding.     This   may 
appear  a  lot  of  trouble  to  take,  but  it  is  really 
not  so.  A.  Yor.NG. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Othoana  cheirifolia  is  a  very  distinct-look- 
ing plant  with  foliage  of  a  glaucous  hue  and 
flowers  resembling  those  of  some  yellow  species 
of  Hawkweed.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  delighting 
in  warm,  sunny  places. 

Tulipa  flava.— This  is  a  most  useful  kind  for 
the  border  even  if  it  cannot  claim  merit  on  other 
grounds,  and  also  valuable  for  its  late  flowering. 
The  buds  are  large  and  long,  and  the  colour  a 
pleasing  shade  of  pale  yellow.  When  seen  in 
bold  groups  it  is  both  d  istinet  and  effective,  attain- 
ing to  fully  IS  inches  high. 

Primula  japonica  is  always  happy  with  its 
large  fleshy  roots  near  the  water,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion the  plant  is  now  blooming  in  many  places, 
its  whorls  of  brilliant  crimson  flowers  bemg  very 
effective.  Raised  from  seed  and  planted  a  dozen 
or  more  in  a  group,  and  in  quite  moist  ground, 
this  is  a  really  grand  Primrose  that  gives  but  little 
trouble. 

Peeonia  tenuifolia.— Very  striking  just  now 
are  some  of  the  single  Pa?onies,  and  none  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  this  species.  It  is  very  pretty,  too, 
in  its  delicate  foliage,  and  in  combination  makes 
a  very  desirable  plant.  But  to  see  it  good  it 
must  be  planted  and  left  alone  for  a  year  or  two 
to  become  fully  established,  giving  it  a  deep  as 
well  as  a  very  rich  soil. 

Iris  tingitana.  —  This  is  a  very  pleasing 
bulbous  species  with  pale  flowers  that  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  so-called  Spanish 
kinds.  Seeing  that  in  favoured  positions  this  Iris 
flowers  quite  early  in  May,  should  be  a  suflicient 
guarantee  of  its  value  in  the  garden.  It  requires 
a  rather  dry  spot  and  one  protected  from  winter 
wet  as  much  as  possible. 

Tulipa  Battalini.— There  is  an  exquisite 
beauty  in  the  soft  yellow  flowers  of  this  species 
that  all  must  admire.  We  saw  recently  cut 
flowers  at  the  Drill  Hall,  but  as  such  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  seen  at  its  best.  Again,  at  Ditton  we 
saw  it  growing  amid  the  thousands  of  Tulips  that 
may  be  found  there,  the  clear  soft  yellow  flowers 
showing  thus  to  advantage. 

Omphalodes  verna.  —  This  plant  is  well 
naturalised  in  a  plantation  at  Northwick  Park, 
Worcestershire,  where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly 


in  a  dry  shaded  position  under  trees ;  indeed,  it 
is  extra  dry.  There  are  hundreds  of  yards  of  it, 
and  it  grows  as  freely  as  the  wood  Anemone,  and 
in  spring  is  a  most  beautiful  sight  with  its  sheets  of 
azure-blue  blossoms. —J.  R.  Neve,  Campden,  Glos. 

Genista  prsecox. — This  and  the  pure  white 
form  are  both  a  mass  of  bloom  at  the  present 
time,  and  among  placts  of  shrubby  growth  none 
are  more  effective.  The  drooping  branches, 
covered  to  their  tips  with  blossom,  give  it  a  most 
graceful  bearing,  and  for  the  rock  garden,  or  any 
position  where  room  can  be  afforded,  the  pure 
white  and  yellowish  creamy  flowers  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  effective. 

Iris  Susiana. — It  is  not  often  one  meets  this 
grand  Iris  in  flower,  and  in  truth  it  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  plant  to  cultivate  in  a  general  way. 
Quite  recently,  however,  we  saw  a  plant  of  it  in 
Messrs.  Barr's  nursery  near  Surbiton  that  had 
two  of  its  magnificent  flowers  open.  The  plants 
were  growing  in  the  open  ground,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  remarkable  and  long-continued 
drought  of  the  past  few  weeks,  the  flowers  were  of 
enormous  size. 

A  curious  Tulip. — A  few  days  ago  we  saw  in 
Mr.  Barr's  collection  of  Tulips  a  bulb  producing 
a  slightly  fasciated  stem  for  nearly  6  inches  of  its 
height,  and  then  branching  in  eight  different 
directions.  The  rssult  of  this  unusual  occurrence 
w-as  that  instead  of  a  solitary  bloom,  as  is  generally 
seen,  the  plant  was  carrying  eightperfect  flowers. 
A  central  flower  was  somewhat  larger  and  taller 
than  the  surrounding  ones,  thus  forming  a  some- 
what pyramidal  bouquet  about  IS  inches  high. 

Pelargonium  Dr.  E.  Rawson. — Those  who 
admire  the  intense  glowing  crimson  shade  as  seen 
in  the  well-known  bedding  kind  Henry  Jacoby 
will  find  in  the  above  a  superb  addition  to  this 
class  of  colour,  and  not  only  colour,  for  the  in- 
dividual pips  of  this  variety  are  upwards  of  2^ 
inches  across  by  actual  measurement,  added  to 
which  the  truss  is  of  large  size.  It  is  excellent 
grown  as  a  pot  plant,  and  recently  we  saw  it  con- 
spicuous among  a  large  number  in  window  boxes, 
when  the  large  richly  coloured  flowers  were  very 
telling. 

Cardinal  Nectarine. — Mr.  Rivers  sends  us 
from  Sawbridgeworth  fruits  of  this  which  we  find 
excellent  in  flavour  and  very  bright  in  colour. 
He  writes  us  as  follows  as  to  its  character -.  "It 
is  one  of  my  seedlings  and  coeval  with  the  Early 
Rivers  Nectarine,  but  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  that 
sort,  and  is  in  fact  a  forcing  Nectarine  only.  Out 
of  doors  it  will  not  ripen  well,  but  for  forcing  it  is 
excellent,  and  it  ripens  ten  days  before  the  Early 
Rivers.  When  fully  ripe  it  is  a  freestone,  but  the 
fruit  requires  careful  opening,  otherwise  the  stone 
will  adhere  slightly.  In  colour  and  size  it  is  ex- 
cellent, and  will,  I  think,  be  much  valued  by 
gardeners  who  have  to  force." 


Saponaria  ocymoides.  —  Few  plants  are 
better  suited  for  covering  a  large  surface  <iuiokly, 
whether  on  the  level  ground  or  in  the  rock  garden, 
than  this  useful  and  beautiful  plant  that  presently 
will  be  simply  a  mass  of  its  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowers.  The  plant  is  so  easily  raised  from  seed 
and  grows  so  freely  in  manj'  positions  in  the  gar- 
den, that  it  is  sure  to  have  a  welcome,  and  for 
dry  banks  alone  it  is  valuable.  Some  years 
ago  I  planted  this  on  the  upper  part  of  a  bank 
that  was  rather  dry,  and  allowing  it  its  own 
way,  it  trailed  over  the  rocky  surface  and  formed 
a  sheet  of  the  brightest  blossom  several  feet 
across.  A  patch  in  Messrs.  Barr's  nursery  at 
Ditton  growing  in  full  sun  is  now  very  ettective. 
— E. 

The  Broad  Walk  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
— This  is  much  improved  of  late.  The  old  way  of 
dotting  forty  different  plants  in  one  spot  is  done 
away  with,  and  bolder,  simpler  masses,  often  well 
grouped,  have  taken  their  [ilace.  The  result  is  very 
good,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  things  under  the 
shade  of  trees  as  well  as  in  sun.  We  hope  the 
superintendent  will  go  further  in  this  direction, 
and  let  handsome  plants  pass  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  the  shrubbery  so  as  to  get  them  in 


different  degrees  of  light,  taking  away  poor,  un- 
meaning shrubs.  Without  the  iron  rails  in  front 
this  would  be  the  most  charming  garden  in 
London  ;  but  the  way  the  London  dog  is  allowed 
to  run  amok  among  the  flowers  in  the  parks  is 
disgraceful. 

Yellow  Tulips. — Itis always  a  pleasure  to  read 
Mr.  Burbidge's  papers,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  whether  he  has  ever  noticed  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  Tulipa  sylvestris  and  T.  fragrans. 
I  have  grown  both  for  many  years.  Both  are 
beautiful,  but  the  foreign  species  finer  in  flower 
and  more  fragrant.  The  distinction,  however,  to 
which  I  refer  is  that  T.  sylvestris  is  stoloniferous, 
so  much  so  as  to  make  it  a  positive  nuisance  if 
planted  with  other  Bowers,  amongst  which  it  runs 
in  all  directions,  after  the  manner  of  our  native 
Crocus  (Crocus  nudiflorus).  In  the  case  of  T. 
fragrans,  I  have  never  met  with  any  similar  ten- 
dency. My  roots  of  T.  sylvestris  came  from 
North  Wales.  I  have  found  it  growing  also  in 
Shropshire.  In  Wales  it  bloomed  freely,  but  in 
Shropshire,  where  there  were  large  quantities  of 
leaves,  I  never  found  a  flower.  The  roots  from 
both  places  flower  in  garden  soil,  but  never  those 
that  I  have  planted  in  grass,  though  they  run  and 
increase. — T.  H.  Archer-Hind,  Coombejinhacre 
Uoime,  South  Devon. 

The  drought. — The  extreme  heat  and  drought 
are  becoming  serious  to  many,  particularly  where 
the  water  supply  is  limited.  Artificial  watering 
must  be  done  copiously  if  at  all,  and  the  plants 
must  be  dusted  often  with  something  distasteful 
to  the  fly,  for  unless  this  is  done,  tender  Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbages  and  Broccoli  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  Evidently  the  Borecoles,  especially  the 
curled  sorts,  are  not  so  tempting  to  them,  for  I 
notice  they  are  not  eaten  nearly  so  badly  as  are 
the  others  named.  A  good  many  seeds  do  not 
come  up  at  all,  and  it  has  been  useless  to  sow  any 
seeds  lately  without  previously  soaking  the  drills. 
Beetroot,  Parsnips,  Carrots  and  some  of  the  Peas 
come  up  very  irregularly.  Early  sown  Broad  Bears 
and  Peas  are  not  setting  theirfirst  flowers  very  well, 
and  on  dry  soils  without  artificial  watering  the 
stalks  of  the  early  Peas  will  soon  show  signs  of  dis- 
tress. Green-fly  is  becoming  abundant  on  wall  fruit 
trees,  so  are  caterpillars  on  the  Gooseberry  and 
Apple.— W.  S.,  Wills. 

The  continued  drought  in  Sussex  is  caus- 
ing much  uneasiness,  not  only  amongst  the  farmers, 
but  in  the  towns  as  well.  On  the  Downs  the 
majority  of  the  wells  are  dry,  and  in  the  Hastings 
district  the  scarcity  of  water  has  necessitated  the 
coastguardsmen  stationed  on  the  cliffs  securing 
their  supplies  from  the  town,  their  local  resources 
having  become  exhausted. 

Anemone  falgens. — May  I  say  a  few  words 

about  the  suitability  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant 
for  table  decoration  ?  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
use  them  for  many  years.  Their  durability  is  not 
exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  flosver  that  1  know, 
while  they  have  the  habit  of  coming  into  full 
bloom  twice  in  each  twenty-four  hours — once  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  again  when  exposed  to 
candle  or  lamp  light.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
of  any  other  flower  that  will  do  this  for  five  to 
seven  days  consecutively.  Contrast  this  experi- 
ence with  that  of  your  correspondent  "M.  C.  D.," 
who  writes  that  "after  about  a  day  and  night 
the  little  black  knobs  stand  up  erect  and  the 
scarlet  petals  are  scattered  about  the  table."  I 
wonder  how  old  the  blooms  are  when  cut,  and 
how  long  they  are  kept  before  the  stalks  are  put 
into  water.  Aline  are  cut  directly  the  buds  show 
any  signs  of  scarlet,  and  are  put  into  water 
within  ten  minutes.  After  being  there  three 
hours,  Eomttimes  after  being  there  two  days, 
they  are  frequently  sent  20o  miles  by  post,  and 
even  then  last  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  If 
"M.  C.  D."  will  adopt  a  similar  plan  with  Rose- 
buds (excopting  those  of  Lamarque),  they  will  in 
all  probability  be  found  more  suitable  for  table 
decoration.  Having  been  a  contributor  to  The 
Garden  in  and  since  its  first  number,  I  do  not 
write  without  some  experience  in  table  decora- 
tion.—W.  Thomson-,  Tdgnmoulh. 
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BRDGMANSIA   CHLORANTHA. 
In  The  Garden,  vol.  sxxi.  (1887),  p.  45,  there 
is  an  exhaustive  article  on  Brugmansias,  which 
will   well  repay  perusal  by  those  who  are  in- 


exeept  B.  sanguinea,  which  is  very  slow  to  root. 
If  planted  out  in  borders  of  light  soil  in  the 
conservatory  they  make  fine  sjjecimens  in  a 
short  time  and  flower  freely  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer.  If  not  pruned  in  hard 
every  winter  close  to  the  main  stems,  the  plants 
form    straggling,  unsightly   specimens.     Brug- 


Flowers  of  Bmgmansia  chlorantha.     From  a  photograph  by  Miss   WiUmott. 


terested  in  these  plants.  In  the  issue  of  Nov. 
17,  1894,  we  gave  a  plate  representing  two  va- 
rieties, viz.,  B.  chlorantha  and  B.  cornigera. 
The  variety  we  illustrate  to-day  (B.  chlorantha) 
is  the  yellow-tiowered  form  of  B.  arborea,  and 
is  also  grown  under  the  name  of  B.  flava.  All 
the  Brugmansias  are  easily  ra'sed  from  cuttings 


mansias  are  also  very  effective  when  used  in  the 
I  flower  garden  during  the  summer  months,  lift- 
ing the  plants  in  the  autumn  and  storing  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  iintU  required  for  planting  out 
the  following  season.  T, 


Potting'  Freesias.— It  may  not  be  generally 


known  that  Freesias  will  do  very  well  if  not  potted 
up  until  the  new  year.  Many  gardeners  like  to 
pot  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  or  at  the  latest 
the  early  part  of  December.  It  is,  however, 
advisable  where  a  continuous  supply  of  cut  bloom 
is  needed  to  save  a  portion  of  the  bulbs  till  the 
end  of  January  for  a  display  during  May.  If  kept 
in  a  dark,  cool  place,  ehrivelling;  will 
not  occur.  Five  or  six  in  a  6-inch  pot 
are  eufficient,  giving  a  compost  of 
hght  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  If  spent  Mushroom  manure 
is  at  hand,  a  sixth  part  of  it  may  be- 
added,  ordinary  rotten  manure  being 
best  avoided.  Give  the  plants  an  in- 
termediate house  tolerably  close  to 
the  glass  and  very  little  moisture  till 
growth  appears.  'l  have  now  a  nice 
batch  in  full  bloom  that  was  potted 
at  the  above-named  date.  When 
nearly  expanded  they  are  better  for 
removal  to  a  cool  house,  as  the  blooms 
do  not  last  a  great  while.  For  the 
adornment  of  small  glasses  Freesias 
are  excellent. — J.  C. 

Banunculus  cortussefolius.  — 
Strictly  speaking,  this  plant  is  not 
hardy  in  England  except  in  specially 
favoured  districts,  although  it  can  be. 
planted  out  of  doors  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  if  the  protection 
of  a  cool  frame  be  afforded  its  roots 
during  the  winter.  But  it  is  well 
worth  using  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
as  is  evidenced  by  several  plants  now 
in  bloom  in  No.  4  conservatory  at 
Kew.  These,  which  are  grown  in 
pots,  are  4  feet  high,  bearing  at  the 
summit  a  large,  branching,  rather 
open  corymb  of  flowers,  each  blossom 
being  nearly  2g  inches  in  diameter  and 
of  a  rich  buttercup-yellow,  with  the 
brilliant  varnishedappearance  common 
to  our  wild  British  species.  Both  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  habit  of 
the  plant  provide  a  distinct  feature  in 
the  greenhouse,  the  largest  of  the 
deeply-lobed  leaves  being  upwards  of 
1  foot  across  and  making  a  worthy 
setting  to  the  large  and  brilliant 
flowers.  R.  cortusfefolius  is  a  native 
of  Tenerifi'e,  and  is  said  to  inhabit  the 
clefts  of  rocks  and  other  arid,  stony 
situations.  However  this  may  be,  it 
prefers  and  well  repays  more  liberal 
treatment  when  brought  under  culti- 
vation. It  was  introduced  first  in 
1826,  bub  after  being  lost  to  gardens 
was  re-introduced  a  few  years  ago  to 
Kew.  A  figure  of 'it  appeared  in  The: 
Garden  for  January  13,  1894. 

Spiraea     astilboides.  —  I    never 
grew  this  variety   until  this  season, 
but  shall  always  do  so  in  future,  as  I 
consider    it   a    handsome  and    useful 
Spiraea,  and  better  adapted  for  cutting 
even     than    the    well-known    Spira2a 
japonica.     It  appears  to  require  rather 
longer   time  to   bring  it  to  a  flower- 
ing state  after  being  placed  in  heat, 
but  for  all  that  it  forces  well,  standing 
even  the  heat  of  a  Pine  stove,  although, 
of  course,  plants  brought  on  in   an  in- 
termediate heat  are  more  satisfactory. 
There  are  a  good  many  long  tubular 
glasses     in    the    drawing-room     here 
which  have  to  be  regularly  filled  with 
subjects  having  a  considerable  length 
of  stem.    For  these  Spir.'Ba  astilboides 
is   unsurpassed,  its    feathery   plumes 
coupled  with  the  serrated  bronzy  foliage  produc- 
ing a  capital  effect.      When  brought  on  in  warmth 
all  Spirieas  should  be  removed  to  a  perfectly  cool, 
airy  house  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  cutting 
the  bloom,  otherwise  flagging  will  occur. — J.  C. 

Veronica  Hulkeana. — In  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  this  New  Zealand  Veronica  is  hardy,  but 
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in  most  places  it  will  have  to  be  treated  as  a  half- 
hardy  plant  and  given  some  slight  protection  in 
winter.  That  it  is  well  worth  this  amount  of  trouble 
is  shown  by  a  plant  flowerinj;  now  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew,  which,  although  small,  pro- 
vides a  most  charming  display,  leading  one  to 
wonder  why  the  species  is  so  little  grown.  It  is 
of  somewhat  loose,  sparse  habit  and  has  toothed, 
ovnte  loaves,  each  about  1 J  inches  long  and  pro- 
duced in  pairs,  the  internodes  being  much  longer 
than  are  common  to  the  Veronicas.  Each  shoot 
terminates  in  a  large  branching  panicle,  frequently 
over  1  foot  long,  the  flowers  being  of  a  beautiful 
lilac  colour,  and  the  whole  panicle  suggesting 
.somewhat  the  lovely  Lagerstrumia  indica.  The 
plant  will  in  districts  suitable  for  its  cultivation 
out  of  doors  attain  a  height  of  over  0  feet,  but  it 
fortunately  flowers  when  quite  small,  and  can  in 
consequence  be  conveniently  grown  in  pots  in  less 
propitious  climates.  It  should  be  plunged  in 
ashes  outside  during  the  summer.  Its  comparative 
scarcity  may  perhaps  be  due  to  its  liability  to  die  oil 
without  any  apparent  reason,  this,  however,  being 
a  not  uncommon  occurrence  with  plants  that 
flower  in  such  profusion  as  this  does.  Cuttings 
strike  so  easily,  however,  that  ordmary  foresight 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  it  a  permanent  place 
in  collections. — B. 

Andromeda  floribunda  forced.  —  Mr. 
Young's  notes  on  the  fine  plants  of  this  most 
useful  flowering  shrub  at  Witley  Court  remind 
me  that  in  one  garden  where  I  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  F.ise.x  the  Andromeda  was  usually 
forced  in  pots.  In  the  home  nursery  a  stock  of 
young  bushes  was  grown  on  with  Azalea?,  Lilacs, 
Rhododendrons  and  similar  subjects,  being  lifted 
and  potted  in  their  turn  and  brought  into  flower 
in  an  early  vinery.  They  proved  most  useful  for 
standing  in  front  halls  or  corridors,  as  they  did 
not  suffer  from  exposure,  like  many  more  tender 
things  at  that  early  date. — J.  C. 


are,  however,  very  pleasantly  scented.  Other 
greenhouse  Primulas  are  P.  imperialis  and  1'. 
Poissoni,  but  they  are  summer  rather  than  spring 
flowering  kinds.  The  innumerable  variet  es  of 
the  Japanese  P.  Sieboldi,  often  known  as  P. 
cortusoides,  are  hardy  enough,  but  except  in  a 
sheltered  spot  their  delicate  blooms  are  liable  to 
injury  by  rough  winds  or  inclement  weather. 
With  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  however, 
they  develop  beautifully,  and  when  at  their  best 
are  under  glass  really  charming.  They  can  be 
increased  to  almost  any  extent  by  means  of 
division,  and  will  also  grow  very  readily  from 
cuttings  of  the  roots.  Those  Himalayan  species 
P.  capitata  and  P.  denticulata  are  both  very 
beautiful  under  glass.  Much  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  P.  rosea,  whose  brightly  coloured 
blossoms  are  so  distinct  from  those  of  any  other 
species.  In  rai.sing  Primulas  from  seed  it  will  be 
found,  at  least  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  a  very 
great  advantage  to  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is 
ripe,  as  if  kept  for  a  time  the  seed  after  sowing 
will  often  lie  for  a  long  while,  and  even  if  it  finally 
germinates  the  young  plants  make  their  appear- 
ance in  a  most  irregular  manner.  H.  P. 


PRIMULAS  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 
Amomi  the  numerous  species  of  Primula  that  are 
to  be  found  in  our  gardens  there  are  not  many 
that  req  uire  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse,  though 
included  in   the   number  are   some  of   the   most 
valuable  flowering  plants  that  we  have  for  such  a 
structure,  while  some  of  the  hardy    kinds   form 
charming  objects  under  glass  early   in   the  year. 
First  and  foremost  of  the  greenhouse  kinds  comes 
of  course  the  Chinese  Primula,  represented   by 
varieties  innumerable,  both  single  and  double.    In 
foliage,  too.  this  Primula  varies  in  a  most  marked 
manner.     P.    sinensis   was   first   introduced    into 
this  country  from  China  by  Captain   Rawes,  an 
officer  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  ISlJD,  but 
the  forms  now  grown  bear  little  resemblance  to 
the  original  type.     Primula  obconica,  introduced 
by    Messrs.   Veitch   through   their  collector,   Mr. 
Maries,  who   found  it  in  the   interior  of   China, 
first   flowered  at  Chelsea  in   ISSO.     It   was  then 
known  as  P.  poculiformis,  but  that  has  now  for- 
tunately given  way  to  the  more  convenient  name 
of   obconica.     Notwithstanding   the   fact   that  it 
causes  irritation  of  the  skin   in  the  case  of  some 
people  that  handle  it,  this  Primula  is  now  largely 
grown  for  greenhouse  decoration,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  it  is  a  most  free-flowering  and   charming 
species.     Personally  I  do  not  sufl'er  the  least  in- 
convenience f  1  om  handling  it.     The  little  P.  flori- 
bunda, which  well  deserves  its  specific  name,  is 
particularly  attractive  just  now  in  the  greenhouse, 
its  rich  golden  coloured  blossoms  being   borne  in 
great  profusion.     This  may  be  grown  singly  in 
pots  4  inches  or  o  inches  in  diameter,  or  it  can  be 
grouped  in  large  pans,  which  when  at  their  best 
are  simply  a  mass  of  flower,  and  a  succession  is 
kept  up  for  a  long  time.     Somewhat  in  the  way 
of  this  last,  but  a  more  vigorous  grower,  is  the 
Abyssinian  Primrose  (Primula  verticillata),  whose 
leaves  are  covered  with  mealy  powder,  especially 
on    the    undersides.      The     flower-scape,    which 
reaches  a  height  of  a  foot  or  so,  bears  two  or  three 
tiers  or  whorls  of  flowers,  which  are  larger  but 
paler  in  colour  than  those  of  P.  floribunda.     They 


Trillium     grandiflorum    in     pots.  —  The 

plant  of  this  which  I  showed  at  the  R.H.S.  on 
April  21  was  lifted  from  the  border  and  potted  in 
the  spring  of  1SS5.  The  compost  used  was  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- mould,  one  part  spent 
Mushroom  manure,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sharp  sand.  When  potted  it  was  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  there  till  the  bloom  appeared, 
when  it  was  given  a  light,  airy  position  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  it  flowered  well  and  seemed 
quite  at  home  as  a  pot  plant.  After  the  flowers 
had  faded  it  was  stood  in  a  warm,  sheltered  spot 
in  the  open  and  well  supplied  with  water  until 
the  autumn,  when  it  was  placed  back  into  the 
cold  frame  for  the  winter.  In  March  when  it 
began  to  make  a  start  into  growth  it  was  given  a 
shift,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  each  year.  In 
the  spring  of  1S92  it  was  put  into  the  pot  as 
exhibited.  This  year  instead  of  being  potted  in 
the  spring,  the  drainage  was  examined  and 
about  an  inch  of  the  top  soil  removed,  a  good 
top-dressing  of  the  above  compost  being  given. 
It  was  placed  in  the  cool  Orchid  house,  where  it 
seemed  quite  at  home.  If  treated  as  above  it  will 
never  fail  to  do  well,  and  will  throw  up  each  year 
an  abundance  of  its  pure  white  flowers,  which 
are  always  welcome  in  the  early  spring  — W.  .1. 
Empsox,  The  Gardens,  Am]:tl,ill  IIoti.se,  AmptliiU. 


Flower  Garden. 


PARROT  TDLIPS. 

Fkw  cultivated  plants  are  so  apt  to  vary  under 
cultivation  and  to  startle  their  cultivator  by  the 
most  unexpected  of  changes  as  Tulips.  Not 
only  will  a  self-coloured  Tulip  suddenly  break 
into  a  striped  and  feathered  flower,  but  it  is  also 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  striped  Tulip  suddenly 
assume  a  self  colour.  Every  grower  of  late 
breeder  Tulips  knows  that  these  bulbs  occa- 
sionally sport  into  striped  flowers,  which  are 
commonly  called  bybhemens  and  bizarres. 
Early  Tulips  behave  in  the  same  manner  ;  they 
also  occasionally  sport  from  a  striped  and  varie- 
gated flower  into  a  self-coloured  one.  Thus, 
the  beautiful  pure  white,  sirgle  early  Tulip 
.Joost  van  den  Vondel  has  sported  from  the 
typical  .Toost  van  den  Vondel,  which  is  striped 
violet-red  and  white.  The  beautiful  striped 
Roi  Pepin  occasionally  breaks  into  a  pure  white 
flower,  and  many  more  examples  might  be 
(|Uoted.  The  double  early  Tulips  do  the  same, 
and  thus,  fcr  instance,  the  double  red  and  yel- 
low variety  Tournesol  has  .sported  into  a  very 
beautiful  golden  self  yellow  Tulip,  which  is  now 
known  as  Golden  King.  These  sports,  how- 
ever,  are   not  confined  to   Tulips  alone,    but 


what  to  my  mind  is  a  most  unexplainable 
and  uncommon  freak  of  Nature  is  that  Tulips 
will  sometimes  a.ssume  a  monstrous  habit,  be- 
come different  in  bulb,  foliage  and  flower,  and 
from  an  ordinary  every-day  Tulip,  regular  in 
every  respect,  will  quite  suddenly  turn  into  the 
queer,  horned,  angled  and  irregular  flowers 
which  are  known  as  Parrot  Tulips.  This  state- 
ment, I  know,  is  quite  at  variance  with  what 
authors  generally  tell  us  in  botanical  and  garden- 
ing works  about  the  origin  of  this  class  of  Tulips. 
It  is  usually  stated  that  Parrot  Tulips  resulted 
from  crossing  Tulipa  acuminata  (comuta  steno- 
petala)  with  the  ordinary  varieties,  but  careful 
study  of  this  group  of  Tulips  has  convinced  uie 
that  this  is  not  true.  Crosses  with  T.  acuminata 
will  produce  Tulips  such  as  elegans.  fulgens  and 
retroflexa,  but  the  origin  of  Parrot  Tulips,  to  my 
mind,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  same  freak 
of  Nature  which  ^vill  produce  the  grotesque- 
looking  Cereus  peruvianus  monstrosus  and  the 
numerous  crested,  fringed  and  tasselled  Ferns. 
In  almost  every  large  collection  of  Tulips 
annually  few  or  more  Parrots  will  crop  up,  some 
years  more  than  in  another,  and  of  course  some 
varieties  are  more  liable  to  do  it  than  others. 
What  is  also  most  curious  is  that  now-a-days 
naturally  quite  different  single  and  double 
Tulips  are  grown  from  those  which  were  culti- 
vated by  our  ancestors  centuries  ago,  and 
yet  this  Tulip  of  now-a-days,  cultivated  and 
refined  by  the  hand  of  man  during  so  con- 
siderable a  lapse  of  time,  will  sport  into 
exactly  the  same  monstrosities  as  the  celebrated 
Dutch  painter  Van  Huysum  loved  to  portray  so 
vividly  and  faithfully  two  centuries  ago.  Occa- 
sionally, though  very  rarely,  a  new  variety  will 
turn  up.  A  few  years  ago  one  plant  among  a  lot 
of  the  bybln'meu  Tulip  Reine  des  Amaznnes, 
which  is  a  violet-striped  variety,  suddenly 
sported  into  a  unique  Parrot  Tulip,  to  which  the 
name  of  violacea  lutea  was  given,  and  which  i^ 
one  of  the  most  distinct  varieties,  although 
the  small  stock  naturally  prevents  its  being  put 
into  commerce. 

Great  confusion  has  existed  among  the 
names  of  Parrot  Tulips,  and  in  order  to  clear 
up  this  matter  a  committee  was  formed  two 
years  ago  by  our  Dutch  Society  of  Bulb  Culti- 
vators. The  following  are  the  now  recognised 
varieties  : — 

Admiraal  van  Constantikopel.  —  A  bright 
scarlet  flame-coloured  variety. 

Cafe  BRrx. — A  deep  yellow,  finely  feathered 
and  striped  brown. 

Cafe  pockpke. — A  deep  coloured  selection  from 
the  last. 

Cramoisi  brillaxt  (carminea). — Large  flower 
of  a  deep  vermillion-scarlet. 

Lutea  majuk. — Large,  bright  yellow,  ocasionally 
striped  green  and  red. 

Markcraaf  VAX  Bades. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all ;  the  inside  of  the  flowers  is  a 
bright  golden  orange,  while  the  outside  is  heavily 
blotched  and  striped  with  scarlet. 

Pei;fecta. — A  very  brightly  coloured  flower, 
ground  colour  clear  yellow,  boldly  splashed  and 
striped  with  scarlet. 

Precio^a.— Deep  scarlet-vermillion,  slightly 
feathered  golden  yellow. 

RciiR.\  MA.iOR. — Blood-red,  much  crested  and 
horned  flowers,  a  very  distinct  and  rare  variety. 

Violacea  ixtea. — The  variety  above  mentioned. 
This  is  a  very  large  flower,  quaintly  flamed  yellow 
and  purple.  C.  G.  vax  Tubergex,  Jr. 

Hnarltm.   

Narcissus  poeticus  plenue. — In  connection 
with  the  query  respecting  this  Daffodil,  I  may 
note  that  it  always  does  well  with  me,  and  it  is 
now  (May  15)  in  full  flower  on  a  south-east 
border.  It  is  certainly  about  the  very  best  out- 
door button-hole  flower  I  know.  It  is  growing  in 
rather  light  soil — a  sandy  loam,  in  fact,  with  the 
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sand  naturally  not  far  from  the  surface.  I  moved 
the  bulbs  to  their  present  quarters  three  years  ago, 
■with  the  view  to  somewhat  anticipate  the  flowering 
season,  and  bastard-trenched  the  border  for  them, 
working  in  a  bit  of  rough  manure  before  turning 
over  the  second  spit.  The  ground  was  made 
fairly  firm  by  treading,  and  the  bulbs  planted  in 
September  at  a  depth  of  6  inches. — E.  Burrell. 


PEEGOLAS. 

Thb  illustration  represents  the  far-famed  per- 
gola of  the  Hotel  Convento  Cappucini  at 
Amalfi,  on  the  bay  of  Salerno,  in  Southern 
Italy.  Probably  there  is  not  a  more  lovely 
view  in  the  world  than  the  one  which 
is  seen  from  this  walk.  You  overlook  the 
(lark  blue  Mediterranean  for  an  immense 
distance,  for  the  site  is  about  200  feet  above 


but  no  doubt  look  irregular  enough  when 
in  full  leaf  and  fruit.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pressly noted  both  that  the  uprights  and  the 
cross  pieces  are  not  close  together,  but  some 
10  feet  to  12  feet  apart,  and  that  the  path 
also  is  of  about  the  same  breadth.  These 
measurements  are  only  approximate  and  from 
memory,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  specially 
emphasise  is  that  this  is  not  a  gloomy  tunnel 
or  passage  of  leafage  such  as  we  sometimes  see 
here,  but  a  series  of  open  supports  on  which 
creepers  can  be  naturally  draped,  and  with 
broad  spaces  for  light  in  between. 

A  more  beautiful  way  of  ornamenting  a 
garden  path  or  a  terrace  walk  connot  be 
imagined.  Wistaria,  rambling  Eoses,  Clema- 
tises, Honeysuckles  and  Jasmines  would   all 


A  pergola  in  the  old  Cj^puchin 


convent  at  Amalji,  ISonthern  Italy, 

by  Mr.  J.  Innes  Rogers,  Chislehurst. 


■  a  photograph  sent 


the  sea,  and  you  see  bold  rocks  on  all  sides 
covered  with  the  characteristic  southern 
vegetation.  The  pergola  adds  immensely  to 
the  effect  of  the  view.  It  will  be  observed 
that  from  the  entrance  to  the  end  the  walk 
is  slightly  curved,  to  follow  the  bend  of  the 
hill  out  of  which  the  terrace  walk  has  been 
cut.  This  gives  a  far  more  beautiful  effect 
than  a  straight  walk  would  have  given. 
Then,  though  most  of  the  creepers  are  Vines, 
grown  for  the  utilitarian  purpose  of  making 
very  good  wine,  these  are  broken  here  and 
there  by  masses  of  other  creepers  suited  to 
the  climate.  These  are  all  allowed  to  grow 
in  their  own  careless,  graceful  pattern. 
The    Vines  in  winter   are  carefully  pruned, 


look  beautiful  on  such  supports.  Though  a 
portion  of  the  Amalli  pergola  is  constructed 
of  solid  stone  pillars,  the  rest  of  it  consists  of 
rough,  natural  wooden  supports,  such  as  can 
be  had  anywhere.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  stone  pillars  or  the  rough  wooden 
supports  are  the  more  beautiful.  The  former 
afford  the  contrast  of  age  and  solidity  of  form 
to  the  grace  and  ever  youthful  verdure  of  the 
creepers,  while  the  rough  wood  clasped  by 
them  illustrates  a  natural  harmony. 

Bamboo  jsergoias — in  natural  brown,  not 
the  dyed  canes — would  look  very  well  if  high 
enough  canes,  say  10  feet  to  12  feet,  could  be 
had.  The  cross  pieces  could  then  be  fastened  a 
foot  or  two  below,  giving  the  effect  of  the  cross 


corners  in  an  Oxford  frame.  The  square 
ness  of  the  arch  is  a  great  point  in  the  per- 
gola, and  should  on  no  account  be  departed 
from  through  any  concession  to  the  "rustic 
work "  so  beloved  by  our  horticultural  pro- 
viders. 

The  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  chequered 
light  and  shade,  a  series  of  straight  lines,, 
seen  in  perspective,  preferably  in  a  slight' 
curve,  and  hung  as  naturally  as  possible  with 
a  recurving  fringe  of  graceful  creepers.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  a  lovely  and  yet 
utilitarian  walk  liy  covering  a  kitchen  garden 
path  with  cordon  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
trained  on  a  rough  wooden  square-topped 
pergola.  Bound  iron  arches,  1  know,  are 
often  recommended  for  this  purpose,  but 
I  contend  that  the  square  wooden  ones  would 
be  cheaper  and  prettier.  Such  a  pergola 
might  be  broken  here  and  there  by  Gloire  dc- 
Dijon  Roses,  Clematis  Jackmanni,  C.  juon- 
tana,  and  C.  flammula,  as  well  as  by  an  occa- 
sional section  of  Ivy,  which  would  look  green 
and  give  a  pleasant  vista  in  winter.  On  each 
of  the  sides  of  such  an  ideal  walk  I  should 
plant  a  complete  edging  of  common  white 
Pinks  growing  on  rough  stones,  with  white 
Lilies  behind,  and  a  series  of  the  old  garden 
flowers — WallHower,  Mignonette,  bulbs,  and 
so  on — to  flower  in  succession.  Of  course, 
so  far  as  foliage  goes,  we  could  have  perfect 
Vine  and  even  Fig  pergolas  in  England,  but 
the  trees  would  not  bear  fruit.  On  terrace 
walks,  and  particularly  at  the  seaside,  per- 
golas are  specially  beautiful.  It  may  be  a 
rash  suggestion,  but  an  occasional  pergola  on 
our  desolate  and  hideous  marine  parades  would 
vastly  improve  their  dreary  monotony. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  borne  in  mind  that 
such  covered  walks  in  this  damp  climate  must 
be  open,  sumry  and  breezy,  and  that  on  no 
account  should  the  supports  or  plants  be 
close  together  or  made  ornamental  by  that 
hideous  thing  "  rustic  work."  Another  point 
to  be  carefully  avoided  is  the  always  glaring 
and  generally  inartistic  galvanised  wire-work, 
on  which  plants  very  rarely  thrive,  or  if  they 
do  so  for  a  time,  they  are  apt  to  die  suddenly 
off".  What  a  beautiful  thing  might  be  made 
of  a  pergola  in  the  garden  proper  if  it  were 
planted  for  the  due  succession  of  the  floral 
pageant — the  Ivy,  the  winter  Jasmine,  the 
spring  and  autumn  Clematises,  the  Honey- 
suckle, the  Jasmine  and  so  on,  ending  in  the 
glorious  blaze  of  various  Virginian  Creepers. 
Above  all.  Wistaria  arches  might  be  made 
dreams  of  loveliness  in  their  season,  and  the 
Laburnum  might  be  trained,  but  only  spar- 
ingly, to  give  a  contrast.  Possibly  this  would 
be  Ijest  done  by  trees  growing  naturally  at 
the  side.  J.  I.  R. 

Narcissus  Leedsi  and  N.  Autocrat.  —  I 
know  of  no  two  better  varieties  of  Narcissus  for 
cutting  than  those  above  named  ;  in  fact  the 
quantity  of  flower  a  small  bed  or  short  row  of 
either  will  produce  is  astonishing.  Some  of  the 
beautiful  Narcissi  will  flower  well  enough  in  the 
open  borders  in  southern  counties,  but  fail 
lamentably  in  midland  and  northern  districts, 
especially  if  the  autumn  turns  out  wet  and  cold. 
Leedsi  and  Autocrat  are  produced  on  very  long 
stems,  and  remain  a  long  time  in  good  conditio  n 
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even  during  trying  weather.  Those  who  are 
thinking  of  planting  Narciss  bulbs  in  unfavour- 
able situations  and  who  require  plenty  of  bloom 
for  cutting  ought  certainly  to  include  Leedsi  and 
Autocrat. — J.  C. 

Wallflowers. — Although  variety  in  any  one 
kind  of  plant  may  be  regarded  as  welcome, 
yet  there  are  some  flowers  around  which  old 
tastes  strongly  cluster,  and  these  have  long 
been  favourable  to  the  deep  coloured  shades  of 
maroon  or  heavy  crimson  usually  associated 
with  the  market  strain  as  seen  eo  plentifully 
in  the  spring.  It  will  be  very  much  to  be 
deplored  should  the  introduction  into  gardens  of 
so  many  diverse  hues  lead  to  the  demoralisation  of 
the  very  dark  forms,  but  market  growers,  realising 
the  trend  of  popular  taste,  will  take  good  care  of 
their  stocks.  Still,  Wallflowers  of  any  colour  are 
sweet  and  very  pretty.  They  are  always  early  in 
flower  and  they  bloom  over  a  long  season,  hence 
their  presence  in  gardens  is  always  welcome. 
Amongst  diverse  varieties  there  is  one  of  mixed 
hues  so  early,  that  it  blooms  literally  all  throuffh 
the  winter.  A  remarkably  pretty  one  is  that 
which  has  flowers  of  soft  cream  or  sulphur,  and 
though  (luaint-looking,  yet  to  many  very  pleasing 
is  the  variety  that  has  flowers  of  a  mixture  of  fawn 
and  buff.  Then  there  is  now  a  thoroughly  fixed 
plum-purple  form  that  is  very  pleasing,  especially 
m  combination  with  the  paler  hues.  A  very 
dwarf  dark  red  or  deep  brown,  quite  a  companion 
plant  to  the  well  known  Belvoir  Yellow,  or  dwarf 
ye'low,  is  most  useful  to  associate  with  Tulips  or 
other  taller  spring-flowering  plants.  The  fine 
orange  Bedfont  Yellow  is,  it  is  hoped,  still  in  com- 
merce, and  there  are  of  more  widely  grown 
varieties  the  tall  Cloth  of  Gold,  v.  hich  is  very  like 
Graham's  Cranford  Yellow.  Thus  we  have  in  all 
some  ten  or  so  of  distinct  and  pretty  true  varieties 
of  Wallflowers,  and  as  all  are  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  now,  nothing  is  easier,  the  winter  be- 
ing merciful,  than  to  have  quite  a  large  and  v.aried 
assortment  of  these  plants  in  our  gardens  next 
spring. — A.   D. 

Violets. — The  planting  of  Violets  in  their 
summer  quarters  has  again  been  considerably  de- 
ferred owing  to  want  of  rain.  I  have  for  some 
years  chosen  a  north  -  west  border  for  this 
planting,  as  given  a  hot,  dry  time  the  plants 
under  such  conditions  come  away  more  quickly, 
and  the  rapid  growth  means  an  earlier  develop- 
ment of  crowns,  and  consequently  earlier  flowers 
after  the  plants  are  taken  up  in  September. 
The  quick  growth,  too,  is  instrumental  in  keep- 
ing the  stock  fairly  free  from  red  spider,  a  very 
troublesome  enemy  and  not  easily  dislodged. 
Should  the  weather  after  planting  continue  dry, 
I  shall  mulch  with  peat  moss  manure  and  give 
occasional  soakings  of  water  ;  the  moisture  that  is 
thereby  generated  and  attached  for  some  little 
time  to  the  under  side  of  the  foliage  is  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  pest  and  prevents  it  making  head- 
way. Acting  on  the  advice  of  correspondents  who 
have  recommended  California  for  growing  in 
frames,  I  have  a  nice  little  batch  of  this  with  the  old 
favourite  Marie  Louise,  and  hope  to  give  it  a  trial 
inside  next  winter.  It  certainly  seems  a  kindly 
doer,  striking  freely  and  growing  away  strongly. 

—  E.  BUKRELL. 

Primroses  and  Pclyantliuses. — In  all  soils, 
.and  especially  in  shallow  and  dry  ones,  the  Prim- 
rose and  Polyanthus  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
drought,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  reserved  for  the 
production  of  seed,  the  yield,  unless  rain  comes 
very  soon,  must  be  a  small  one.  Where  it  can  be 
done  a  good  watering  may  be  given,  and  a  mulch 
of  refuse  potting  soil  added  soon  after.  The 
Poly.anthus  and  Primrose  both  thrust  themselves 
up  out  of  the  soil  by  the  natural  lengthening  of 
the  "  carrot,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  as  the  new 
roots  spring  from  that  part  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  ihe  leaves,  if  the  stem  is  bare  to  the 
action  of  sun  and  wind,  the  young  roots  cannot 
be  developed,  hence  the  value  of  a  mulch.  Some 
good  stifiish  loam  and  even  clay  are  valuable  for 
this  purpose,  and  though  It  may  be  necessary  to 
apply  the  latter  in  the  form  of  small  lumps,  they 


soon  become  disintegrated  under  the  action  of  the 
elements,  and  the  mould  formed  keeps  the  surface 
cool  and  moist.  There  is  no  better  time  for 
dividing  any  choice  varieties  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
pagate than  directly  after  the  plants  have  gone 
out  of  bloom  if  they  are  not  required  for  seed. 
In  dividing,  each  part  should  have  some  roots 
attached  to  it,  the  well  rooted  portions  should 
be  planted  in  a  nursery  bed  by  themselves,  and 
those  indifferently  rooted  by  themselves  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done.  Some  fine  soil  should  be  at  hand 
to  place  about  the  roots  to  assist  quick  action. 
Deep  planting  should  be  observed,  and  the  soil  be 
firmly  pressed  about  the  plants.  The  nursery  beds 
should  occupy  a  position  where  some  shade  can  be 
cast  across  them  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  Red  spider  and  green  fly  are  apt  to  be 
troublesome  during  the  driest  and  hottest  months. 
Frequent  sprinklings  overhead  will  keep  the 
former  in  check,  and  some  soapsuds  given  occa- 
sionally the  latter.  If  attention  to  these  little 
matters  be  given  and  the  beds  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
the  divided  plants  can  scarcely  fail  to  grow  into 
excellent  stuff.  It  is  only  specially  tine  varieties 
that  should  be  divided  after  the  second  year  of 
flowering,  and  so  it  is  always  well  to  have  a  re- 
serve of  seedlings. — R.  D. 

Tufted  Pansy  Cottage  DIaid. — It  is  a  mat- 
ter for  regret  that  this  very  beautiful  variety  is 
not  now  catalogued  by  the  majority  of  Pansy 
growers.  On  looking  through  a  large  number  of 
last  season's  and  the  present  season's  lists  no  trace 
whatever  can  be  found  of  it.  For  the  past  six 
weeks  a  batch  of  plants  placed  in  their  permanent 
quarters  in  October  last  has  been  flowering  most 
profusely.  The  habit  is  dwarf  and  spreading  and 
the  growth  is  of  a  very  vigorous  character.  This 
variety  belongs  to  the  fancy  or  blotched  type  of 
the  flower  and  the  colour  is  alternately  deep 
purplish-violet  and  lavender,  the  upper  petals 
passing  oft'  to  white  at  the  edges.  So  useful  a 
variety  is  surely  worthy  of  more  extended  culti- 
vation, as  it  is  valued  either  as  a  bedding  sort  or 
a?  an  exhibition  flower. — D.  B.  C. 


LATE  FLOWERING  TULIPS. 

What  may  be  described  under  this  heading 
have  been  the  "gayest  of  the  gay"  and  the 
"admired  of  all  admirers"  visiting  Baylor  Hart- 
land's  grounds  at  Ard  Cairn,  Cork,  for  the  last 
three  or  four  week.s.  In  the  following  notes  the 
varieties  have  been  arranged  in  their  colours  :  — 

Sc.VRLET,    CRIM.'iOX,    DeEP    RoSE. 

T.  sr.\TiirLAT.\.— 2^  feet.  Glowing  dazzling 
scarlet  bloom,  rather  pendulous,  brilliant  in  full 
sunshine  from  its  intense  indigo- blue  base.  For 
large  beds  nothing  finer. 

T.  KDLiiEXs. — -2^  feet.  A  grand  bloom  of  crim- 
son-scalet,  with  pointed  petals  and  bright  yellow 
base  ;  in  full  sun  a  blaze  of  colour. 

T.  ELEGAN's  CARMIXEA. — 15  inchcs.  Deep  crim- 
son, with  pointed  reflexed  petals,  very  brilliant. 

T.  DiDiEKi.  — 14  inches.  Brilliant  scarlet,  with 
black  and  pale  yellow  central  blotch,  very  effec- 
tive. The  white  form  of  this  is  very  beautiful, 
reminding  one  while  in  the  bud  of  the  well-known 
Tea  Rose  Niphetos. 

T.  Gesneriaxa  ROSEA. — IS  inches.  Rosy  car- 
mine or  petunia  colour,  with  deep  blue  base, 
bloom  becoming  pendulous  when  fully  open.  Of 
this  there  is  a  form  more  intense  in  colour,  of 
better  habit,  and  having  blue  and  white  base, 
altogether  a  finer  type,  and  sweet  scented  like 
macrospila. 

T.  (i.  R.  ALEo-oouLATA. — IS  inchcs.  White 
base,  very  bright  and  effective,  also  ))artaking  of 
the  T.  macrospila  perfume.  Can  they  be  <!es- 
neriana  ? 

T.  G.  R.  STRIATA — 18  inches.  Immense  striped 
flowers,  with  blue  base,  highly  perfumed. 

T.  G.  R.  s.  Bridesmaid.  — 15  inches.  The 
counterpart  of  the  last,  but  smaller,  and  not  per- 
fumed. 

T.  MACULATA  MA.ioR. — 16  inchcs.  Rich  glossy 
crimson,  with  black  and  fringed  yellow  base. 


T.  M.  MINOR.— 12  inches.  To  all  appearance 
resembling  the  last,  but  the  colour  in  the  centre 
more  beautiful. 

T.  MACROSPILA  MA.IOR.— 18  inches.  A  glorious 
flower  in  the  full  suushine,  a  blaze  of  crimson, 
with  a  lovely  blending  at  the  base  of  black  and 
gold,  beautifully  perfumed. 

T.  MACRospiEA  .MINOR.— 15  inches.  This  may 
be  described,  too,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  last, 
the  flowers  being  only  smaller  and  not  so  tall. 
I  think  it  is  figured  in  the  Bo(amcal  Magazine 
(plate  1143)  as  Oculus  soils  of  Persia. 

T.      M.      OLOEOSA      MAXIMA      rNDUEATIFOLIA.  — 15 

inches.  Rich  glowing  crimson,  gl^be-shaped 
bloom,  large  black  and  gold  base,  the  foliage 
deeply  undulated  ;  very  beautiful. 

0ran(;e  and  Orange-strii-ei). 

T.  Gesneeiaxa  .major  AnR.VNTiACA. — 18  inches. 
A  large,  beautiful,  rich  orange  shade,  the  bloom 
rather  pendulous,  in  full  sun  very  effective  from 
its  base  of  green  and  old  gold. 

T.  G.  M.  A.  STRIATA.  — IS  inches.  A  gorgeous 
flower,  when  fully  open  the  size  of  a  breakfast 
cup.  Bloom  striped  green  and  oldgold,  having  a 
dark  centre. 

T.  G.  M.  A.  MACUi.ATA.— The  counterpart  of 
the  last,  but  a  pure  rich  orange  self  with  dark 
centre ;  very  beautiful. 

T.  BiLLiETTiANA  CoLUMHUs,"  as  figured  in 
Redoute's  "  Liliace.ie."  plate  477,  rich  velvety 
crimson  and  gold  bloom  ;  stiff,  much  pointed 
petals  ;  height  14  inches.  This  is  a  lovely  Tulip, 
and  I  class  it  with  the  various  forms  of  Billiet- 
tiana.  I  may  be  wrong.  Mr.  Barr  or  Mr.  Baker 
may  help  me.     Known  also  as  Gala  Beauty. 

T.  Ge.sneriana  Gold  Flake.— 16  inches.  Rich 
orange  and  yellow  striped,  sweet-scented  and 
very  effective. 

T.  BuENovENTDRA. — 12  inches.  A  dwarf  showy 
spreading  bloom,  orange  and  yellow,  with  pointed 
jjetals. 

T.  Gesnerian'a  :\ia.ior  Firefly.  — 16  inches. 
Rich  orange-crimson,  with  green  and  gold  base, 
and  perfumed  like  T.  macrospila  ;  very  vigorous. 

Self    Y'ellow. 

T.  Gesneriana  Bouton  d'Or. —  IS  inches. 
Thick  set,  stift'cupsof  bright  orange-yellow,  black 
anthers.     Most  effective  and  durable. 

T.  FLAVA.— IS  inches.  Soft  pale  yellow.  'Very 
late. 

T.  retroflexa.— 16  inches.  A  lovely  pale 
Daffodil  yellow,  with  reflexed  pointed  petals. 
Early. 

T.  ELEGANS  LUTEA  (':),  BilUettiana  lutea  (';), 
fulgens  lutea  (?).— 30  inches.  A  very  tall,  sweet- 
scented  rich  golden  yellow,  with  long  pointed, 
rather  reflexed  petals.  The  finest  yellow  Tulip  in 
existence.  All  the  experts  difl'er  as  to  its  class.  I 
stick  to  elegans. 

T.  Gesneriana  lutea,  Didieri  lutea  (?).— 16 
inches.  Rich  golden  yellow,  sweet-scented  ; 
very  beautiful. 

T.  G.  li'tea  PALLIDA. — ISinches.  The  counter- 
part of  the  latter,  but  pale  lemon-yellow ;  beau- 
tiful. 

T.  Billiettian.v  Golden  Eagle.  — 14  inches. 
Very  rich  globe-shaped  flower,  rather  early  and 
sweet-scented,  the  foliage  strikingly  undulated. 

T.  Gesneriana  ixioides.  —  IS  inches.  Soft 
lemon-yellow,  with  rich  green  and  jet-black  base; 
very  unicjue. 

Magenta  .\nd  Pink  :  Goblet  shaped. 

T.  Gesneriana  Shandon  Bells. — 16  inches. 
Large,  elongated  bloom,  pink  and  creamy  white. 

T.  G.  Y'oRK  and  Lancaster.  — 16  inches.  The 
counterpart  of  the  last,  but  more  beautiful  and 
brighter  in  colour. 

T.  G.  Silver  Qceen.— 14  inches.  Globe-shaped, 
creamy  white  and  piuk  blooms,  remarkably  fine. 

PcRE    White,    Creamy    White    and     Picotee- 

EDGED. 

T.  DiDiERi  ALBA. — 14  inches.  Flowers  pure 
silvery  white  in  colour  and  sweet-scented. 
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T.  ELECANS  PicoTEE.  —14  inches.  Pure  white, 
with  narrow  edge  of  bright  pink. 

T.  VITELLINA. — 18  inches.  Pale  creamy  or 
yellowish  white,  very  beautiful,  and  almond 
scented. 

Yellow- SHADED,  Billiettiana-like. 

T.  Billiettiaka. — 16  inches.  Bright  yellow 
when  first  opening,  changing  to  a  blaze  of  gold 
and  yellow. 

T.  B.  Golden  Crown. — 16  inches.  Grown 
largely  for  its  bclJ  effect,  yellow,  tipped  with 
crimson,  dying  off  orange. 

T.  B.  Sunset. — 14  inches.  A  blaze  of  colour 
in  scarlet  and  gold.  This  is  the  recognised  form 
at  Kew. 

T.  B.  SuNKAY. — 14  inches.  The  counterpart 
of  the  last,  but  much  later  ;  very  fine. 

T.  B.  Cloth  op  Gold. — 14  inches.  A  very 
late  bloom,  yellow,  splashed  with  crimson. 

A  Grower. 


Tafted    Pansies,    Violetta    or   miniature 

type. — The  charming  little  sweet-scented  blos- 
soms of  this  type  of  the  Tufted  Pansy  are  not  well 
enough  known,  or  they  would  be  much  more  ap- 
preciated than  is  the  case  at  present.  Size  has 
with  the  majority  of  growers  been  the  chief  con- 
sideration when  once  the  colour  has  been  decided 
upon.  Fortunately,  they  are  likely  to  become 
more  generally  known,  when  perhaps  their  culti- 
vation will  also  be  more  popular.  The  range  of 
colour  is  not  so  extensive  as  one  would  wish,  yet 
progress  is  being  made,  thanks  to  the  painstaking 
efforts  of  the  hybridiser.  There  are  several  good 
white,  primrose,  yellow,  blue,  and  lavender  selfs, 
besides  many  other  chaste  blossoms,  with  edgings 
and  markings  of  the  most  delicate  tints.  The 
growth  of  the  miniature  type,  too,  is  certainly 
slower,  but  it  is  very  compact  and  beautifully 
tufted.  Most  of  the  flowers  are  produced 
on  long  footstalks,  on  this  account  being  more 
serviceable  for  cutting.  Replying  to  the  query 
raised  by  your  correspondent  in  "  Flower  Gar- 
den Notes "  in  The  Garden  for  May  9,  my 
experience  is  similar  to  his.  The  plants  which  I 
have  noticed  this  season  commenced  blossoming 
quite  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  the  ordinary 
forms,  although  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  on  plants  of  the  minia- 
ture form  the  second  season,  by  which  time  they 
make  capital  tufts,  and  when  once  they  commence 
to  blossom,  ever  after  make  a  continuous  display. 
No  doubt  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  these 
elegant  little  flowers  in  every  shade  of  colour  now 
found  in  the  larger  flowered  kinds. — D.  B.  Crane. 


A  DORSETSHIRE  SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN. 

In  the  eastern  curve  of  the  West  Bay,  dreaded  by 
the  mariners  of  old,  nine  miles  as  the  crow  flies 
from  Portland  Bill  and  its  turbulent  "race,"  and 
separated  from  the  sea  by  the  high  pebble  barrier 
of  the  Chesil  Beach,  every  mile  of  which  has  its 
memories  of  wreck,  lies  Abbotsbury,  with  its 
traditions  of  the  monastic  age — now  chiefly  f'\mous 
for  the  swannery,  whence  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
drew  inspiration  for  his  memorable  picture  en- 
titled "  Swannery  Invaded  by  Eagles.''  To  the 
customary  visitor  the  evolutions  of  the  white- 
winged  swan  squadrons  form  the  main  attraction, 
but  the  horticulturist  should  wend  his  way  to 
where,  in  proximity  to  the  retreat  of  the  swans, 
lies  a  garden  equalled  by  none  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
by  few  in  Devon  or  Cornwall,  in  the  wealth  of  the 
exotic  and  sub-tropical  plants  and  trees  that 
flourish  therein.  On  the  somewhat  bleak  and  sterile 
coast,  protection  is  essential  for  these  tender  sub- 
jects, and  in  this  case,  by  judicious  selection  of  site 
and  the  well-considered  planting  of  shelter  trees,  a 
placid  sanctuary  has  been  created  into  which  no 
devastating  gale  can  find  its  way. 

The  gardens  in  the  deep  valley  formed  by  the 
sudden  declivity  of  the  Dorset  downs  on  the  land- 
ward side  and  by  the  steep  hill  that  provides  a 
rampart  against  the  sea  winds  on  the  south-west, 
girt  on  all  sides  by  Ilex  groves,  were,  on  the  day 


of  my  visit,  warm  and  still ;  the  wind  was  soft  and 
zephyr-like,  though  in  the  bay  beyond,  the  sea 
was  feather-white  beneath  tearing  blasts  from  the 
north-west.  At  all  times,  from  spring  until  late 
autumn,  these  sequestered  gardens  display  some 
special  beauty  of  colour  and  of  form — giant 
Camellias  and  Rhododendrons  in  flower.  Magnolias 
smothered  in  snowy  blossoms,  tall  spires  of  bloom 
upon  scores  of  Yuccas,  of  which  eight  varieties 
are  grown,  huge  bushes  of  pink  and  blue  Hydran- 
gea, or  groups  of  graceful  Bamboo,  Arundo  or 
Pampas  Grass. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  Camellias  were 
at  their  best,  some  of  the  trees,  10  feet  high  by 
as  much  in  diameter,  being  covered  with  flowers, 
crimson,  white  and  pink.  Many  Rhododendrons 
of  all  shades  of  colour,  both  named  varieties  and 
seedlings,  were  in  bloom,  while  many  more  had 
yet  to  expand  their  blossoms,  one  very  beautiful 
specimen  spreading  its  clusters  of  large  white 
flowers  above  the  tall  Camellias.  Magnolia  con- 
spicua,  of  which  there  are  many  examples  in  the 
gardens,  was  almost  in  full  bloom,  the  largest  tree 
being  20  feet  in  height.  M.  Halleana  or  stellata 
was  opening  its  first  flowers,  which  are  formed 
of  strap-shaped  white  petals  and  possess  a  faint, 
but  agreeable  perfume.  Sixteen  varieties  of  Mag- 
nolia are  grown,  one  fine  specimen  of  M.  glauca 
being  25  feet  high.  A  very  large  bush  of  Nut- 
tallia  cerasiformis  was  going  out  of  flower, 
but  Berberis  Darwini  and  aquifolium  were 
in  fine  bloom,  and  a  gigantic  specimen  of  B. 
nepalensis  14  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
.3  feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  was  opening 
its  yellow  bloom  clusters.  The  Forsythias— F. 
suspensa  and  F.  viridissima— were  breadths  of 
bright  yellow,  and  the  buds  of  Edwardsia  micro- 
phylla  were  on  the  point  of  expanding.  Pyrus 
japonica,  with  its  crowded  scarlet  blooms,  afforded 
a  high  note  of  colour,  and  a  very  lovely  variety, 
with  flowers  of  the  tint  of  Apple  blossom,  drooped 
arching  sprays  among  the  boughs  of  its  neigh- 
bours in  the  shrubbery.  The  Salmon-berry  (Rubus 
spectabilis)  seemed  thoroughly  at  home  and  had 
thrown  up  tall  canes  studded  with  bright  lake  red 
flowers.  A  striking  shrub  was  Euonymus  fim- 
briatus,  the  crimson  of  the  young  terminal  leaves 
of  its  shoots  giving  it  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  being  in  flower.  Some  bushes  of  pink  Azalea 
indica  were  covered  with  blossom,  and  their  ex- 
ample will  shortly  be  followed  by  the  white  and 
other  tinted  varieties,  as  well  as  by  the  exquisite 
gradation  of  hues  displayed  by  their  Ghent  sisters. 
Slarie  Louise  and  Comte  de  Brazza  Violets  in  the 
open  were  in  profuse  bloom,  the  individual  flowers 
being  of  large  size,  and  Ribes,  Daphne,  Almond, 
Erica,  and  Kerria  added  each  their  quota  to  the 
floral  display,  as  did  the  Narcissi,  which  are 
grown  in  large  quantities,  N.  cernuus  being 
noticeably  fine.  Oi  the  climbers,  Clematis  balea- 
rica,  or  calathina,  was  flowering  among  the  over- 
hanging branches,  and  the  orange-red  racemes  of 
Eccremocarpus  scaber  flamed  against  the  wall  as 
if  the  season  were  summer  rather  than  that  of  the 
equinox.  The  list  of  climbers  grown  out  of  doors 
comprises  Akebia  Gunni,  Bignonia  radicans,  Cis- 
sus  orientalis,  Clianthus  puniceus,  Habrothamnus, 
Kennedya  in  three  varieties,  Lapageria,  Lasiandra 
macrantha,  Physianthus  albens,  Plumbago  capen- 
sis,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  Stauntonialati- 
folia,  and  Swainsonia  albiflora,  while  I  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  J.  Benbow,  Lord  Ilehester's  head 
gardener  at  Abbotsbury,  that  he  had  for  three 
seasons  kept  Bougainvillea  glabra  alive  in  the 
open.  A  fine  collection  of  Spineas,  including 
thirty  varieties,  is  grown,  and  most  of  the  Irises, 
from  the  giant  I.  ochroleuca  and  aurea  to  the 
dwarf  reticulata,  are  represented.  Lilies  also  are 
planted  in  (juantity  between  the  Azaleas  and 
dwarf  Rhododendrons. 

A  small  stream  runs  through  the  lowest  part  of 
the  valley,  and  advantage  is  now  being  taken  of 
its  presence  to  construct  a  bog  garden  and  pond 
for  Marliac's  and  other  Water  Lilies.  When  this 
work  is  completed  and  the  banks  are  clothed  with 
Gunneras,  Spiriuas,  Irises,  Bamboos,  Arundos, 
and  other  subjects  that  love  the  water-side,  the 
gardens  will  possess  a  feature  which   will   add 


greatly  to  the  exceptional  advantages  already 
pertaining  to  them.  Of  Bamboos  a  large  number 
are  grown,  many  having  been  imported  direct 
from  Yokohama.  B.  Simoni  is,  up  to  the  present, 
the  tallest,  one  of  its  canes  being  20  feet  in  length, 
but  B.  mitis  very  closely  approaches  it  in  stature. 
All  seem  in  the  best  of  health,  and  some  large 
clumps  20  feet  or  more  in  diameter  are  already 
very  effective.  Arundo  donax  also  thrives  well, 
one  of  last  year's  reeds  that  I  saw  being  12  feet 
long.  The  largest  Palm  is  a  specimen  of  C'hamas- 
rops  excelsa,  about  12  feet  high  and  in  perfect 
health.  C.  humilis,  Phojnix  dactylifera  and  P. 
reclinata  are  also  grown.  There  are  some  fine 
examples  of  Aralia  (Fatsia)  Sieboldi,  both  the 
green-leaved  and  variegated  forms,  one  of  the 
former  measuring  in  circumference  of  branches 
50  feet. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Of  trees,  several  varieties  of  Acacia  are  grown, 
A.  dealbata  appearing  to  succeed  especially  well. 
The  eight  sorts  of  Eucalypti  represented  include 
E.  amygdalina,  which  has  the  credit  of  surpassing 
every  tree  in  the  world  in  height,  it  being  said  to 
attain  a  stature  in  the  forests  of  Tasmania  of 
over  400  feet.  E.  cordata  has  borne  seed  and  the 
young  trees  raised  from  it  are  prospering.  A  fine 
and  symmetrical  Paulownia  imperialis  is  about  30 
feet  high  and  will  bloom  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
There  are  also  good  examples  of  Quercus  glabra, 
which  has  produced  acorns,  the  Fiddle-wood 
(Citharexylon  quadrangulare),  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  the  Maiden-hair  Tree  (Salis- 
buria  adiantifolia),  but  perhaps  the  rarest  tree  is 
the  New  Zealand  Ribbon  Tree  (Plagianthus  betu- 
linus),  of  which  the  gardens  contain  an  extremely 
fine  specimen.  Its  height  is  about  50  feet  and  its 
girth  6  feet,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
example  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Amongst  the  shrubs,  the  following  are  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  :  The  Snowy  Mespilus  (Ame- 
lanchier  botryapium),  Azara  integrifolia,  the 
S  trawberry  Tree(  Benthamiaf  ragifera),  Carpenteria 
californica,  the  Mexican  Orange  Flower  (Choisya 
tsrnata),  the  Fire  Bush  (Embothrium  coccineum), 
Escallonia  revoluta,  Garrya  elliptica,  Indigofera 
Gerardiana  and  decora,  Kalmia,  Olearias  of  sorts 
and  the  Venetian  Sumach  (RhusCotinus).  Before 
leaving  this  garden,  three  beautiful  effects,  that 
were  independent  of  sub-tropical  subjects  for 
their  charm,  may  be  alluded  to.  The  first,  a  wide 
grass  walk  sloping  up  to  the  sky-line,  with,  on 
one  side,  a  background  of  Ilex,  in  front  of  which 
a  line  of  red  flowering  Currants  bent  blossom- 
laden  sprays  toward  the  grass  verge  where  glowed 
hosts  of  yellow  Narcissi.  The  emerald-green  of 
the  grass,  the  gold  of  the  Daffodils,  the  pink  flush 
of  the  innumerable  flowers  of  the  Ribes,  the 
sombre  green  of  the  Ilexes,  and,  over  all,  the  blue 
sky  and  hurrying  white  clouds  formed  an  exquisite 
harmony  of  colour.  The  second  was  but  a  patch 
of  lavender  purple  Aubrietia,  sown  by  wind  or 
bird,  blooming  at  the  top  of  a  high  lichened 
wall,  amongst  the  young  bronze-red  leaves  of  Tea 
Roses  ;  and  the  third,  seen  in  a  corner  of  the  garden, 
a  blue  sea  of  Grape  Hyacinths,  out  of  which  rose 
clumps  of  yellow  Daffodils,  white  Stars  of  Beth- 
lehem and  tall  scarlet  Tulips.  The  two  latter 
pictures,  though  not  on  the  scale  of  the  first,  were 
in  their  way  equally  perfect. 

The  Rock  Garden, 
which  is  situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
sub-tropical  one,  occupies  a  site  on  the  steep  slope 
between  Abbotsbury  Castle  and  the  Chesil  Beach, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  full  forca  of  the  westerly 
gales,  which  fill  the  air  with  driven  spindrift. 
In  spite  of  this  apparent  drawback,  every  plant 
seemed  robust,  care  being  taken  to  grow  such  sub- 
jects only  as  flourish  under  the  conditions  that 
prevail.  A  large  patch  of  Primula  Palinuri  was 
in  full  flower,  its  tall  Cowslip  like  heads,  swaying 
above  the  thick  bright  green  leafage,  being  very 
effective.  Near  by,  the  rich  yellow  blooms  of 
Othonna  cheirifolia  were  conspicuous,  and  a  clump 
of  the  deliciously  fragrant  Muscari  moschatum 
flavum,  or  M.  odorum  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
reared  its  spires  of  muek-scented  cells  above  its 
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grassy  foliage.  A  dwarf  Iris  named  Holbein  was 
bearing  a  number  of  light  yellow  blooms,  and  a 
few  scarlet  spikes  of  Tritoma  added  a  touch  of 
brilliance  to  the  scene.  Three  varieties  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  were  in  bloom,  the  most  notable 
being  JI.  aureum,  generally  considered  a  green- 
house plant.  Mesembryanthemums  are  largely 
grown  at  Abbotsbury,  the  collection  comprising 
thirty-three  varieties.  On  the  light  soil  of  the 
rockery  they  are  evidently  at  home,  and,  I  was 
informed,  flower  abundantly  during  the  summer. 
A  small  bush  of  Spiraa  prunifolia  fiore-pleno  was 
already  opening  its  blooms,  while  close  by  grew  a 
specimen  of  the  beautiful  Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda 
grandiBora),  which  does  not  expand  its  large 
white  blossoms  for  another  month.  A  rock  basin 
■was  full  of  the  Cape  Pondweed  (Aponogeton  dis- 
taohyon),  which  was  bearing  a  large  number  of 
its  Hawthorn-scented  flowers.  Narcissi  of  various 
sorts  were  in  bloom,  as  were  Scillas,  Grape 
Hyacinths  of  every  shade.  Crown  Imperials,  Snow- 
flakes,  Megaseas,  Aubrietias,  Alyssum  and  Arabis. 
Large  collections  of  Androsaces,  Saxifrages, 
Dianthuses,  Campanulas  and  Fritillaries  are  also 
grown,  as  well  as  Cyclamens,  Hepatioas,  Gentians 
and  the  Edelweiss.  S.  W.  F. 

Weymouth. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


EARLY  POTATOES. 

I  THINK  seasons  alter  the  growth  and  finish  of 
Potatoes,  forced  or  otherwise,  so  much  that  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  one  variety  with  another 
unless  those  known  as  first  earlies  are  grown 
side  by  side  and  in  good  soil.  At  p.  326  "•!.  C." 
notes  the  value  of  Ringleader  as  a  first  early,  and 
if  I  mistake  not  I  think  be  was  of  the  same 
opinion  last  year.  From  the  observations  he  made 
I  determined  to  give  all  the  known  early  kinds  a 
trial  to  te3t  them  for  that  quality  alone.  Having 
two  or  three  seedlings  crossed  with  the  heavy 
cropping  American  kinds,  these  I  aho  grew  along- 
side. I  find  Ringleader  exactly  as  "J.  C."  de- 
scribes it,  far  ahead  of  several  of  the  Ashleaf  type, 
and  whether  in  frames  or  the  open  invaluable  for 
first  crop,  as  its  white  flesh  and  cropping  qualities 
are  so  valuable.  Out  of  eight  kinds  planted  at 
the  same  date  in  the  open  on  a  south  border 
Ringleader  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  though  cut 
down  by  frost  a  short  time  ago  it  has  made  won- 
derful progress.  Later  on  I  hope  to  report  on  the 
cropping  qualities  of  the  various  kinds  as  regards 
earliness.  Of  course  at  this  early  date  my  note 
more  concerns  frame  or  forced  roots.  Not  having 
much  manure  for  this  purpose  I  rely  upon  leaves, 
which  though  slower  produce  less  top  growth. 
By  this  means  sun  and  light  are  freely  admitted, 
and  the  result  is  good  tubers,  only  a  little  later. 
I  would  ask  "  J.  C."  to  give  Sutton's  Ala  trial 
next  season  for  frame  culture,  and  feel  sure  he  will 
be  pleased  with  the  results.  The  quality  is  ex- 
cellent, and  with  me  it  is  as  early  as  Ringleader, 
a  better  cropper  than  the  Ashleafs,  and  cooks 
well,  the  flesh  being  white,  dry  and  floury. 
For  years  I  have  grown  Sharpe's  Victor  for 
forcing  and  have  always  advised  it  for  that 
purpose.  I  am  very  fond  of  it  for  frame 
culture,  and  I  would  like  to  add  there 
are  some  inferior  varieties  of  this  Potato  in  the 
market.  I  had  two  distinct  kinds  from  different 
sources.  "J.  C."  may  not  have  noticed  this,  but 
in  my  case  if  all  turned  out  as  did  one  sample  of 
Victor,  I  should  not  recommend  anyone  to  grow 
it  in  future.  An  old  favourite  I  still  cling  to  for 
the  early  crops  in  the  open  is  Early  May.  It  is  an 
Ashleaf,  but  so  dwarf  in  the  top  and  of  such  good 
flavour  that  I  have  for  many  years  kept  a  true 
stock.  Some  of  the  early  American  kinds  in 
seasons  like  we  are  now  having  are  invaluable,  as 
the  Ashleaf  kinds  in  our  light  soil  have  not  the 
■vigour  these  passess,  and  I  fear  unless  we  soon 
get  rain  the  earliest  Potatoes  will  bs  small  and 
poor.     In  gardens  where  quantities  are  required 


this  loss  will  be  much  felt.  Some  growers  object 
to  the  round  varieties  of  Potatoes  for  forcing  and 
earliest  supplies,  but  I  fail  tosee  why  they  should, 
as  from  a  fair  amount  of  experience  a  few  of  our 
best  Potatoes  as  regards  flavour  are  distinct 
rounds.  I  admit  the  shape  of  tubers  of  late  years 
has  altered  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
form.  The  new  A  1  may  be  classed  as  a  flattened 
round,  this  description  being  also  applicable  to 
Harbinger,  a  kind  not  so  much  known  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  in  the  north, 
but  a  very  valuable  early  cropping  variety,  with 
rough  skin,  of  excellent  flavour,  the  tubers  when 
boiled  being  white  and  floury.  The  Early  Puritan, 
an  American  variety,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
as  regards  crop  anyone  can  grow.  I  am  aware 
many  object  to  the  quality,  but  so  much  deoends 
upon  the  soil,  season,  and  culture  that  these 
points  must  be  considered  before  one  can  recom- 
mend it.  In  dry  seasons  in  light  sandy  land  it  is 
excellent.  G.  Wytiie-s. 


Cabbage  in  summer. — For  summer  supplies 
large  sowings  are  not  needed.  A  small  sowing 
early  in  March  for  May  planting  will  produce 
good  heads  in  a  short  time.  Another  sowing  may 
be  made  in  April  for  July  supplies,  or  the  small 
plants  from  the  first  sowing  will  suffice  if  planted 
in  good  land.  As  Cabbages  come  in  very  useful 
during  August  and  September  or  even  a  month 
later  where  Coleworts  are  not  grown,  a  sowing 
made  now  on  a  cool  border  and  the  plants  placed 
in  their  quarters  when  large  enough  will  provide 
ample  supplies  well  into  the  autumn.  Cabbages 
grown  thus  are  tender  and  devoid  of  the  strong 
flavour  that  large  plants  which  have  occupied 
the  ground  for  many  months  have.  The  plants 
delight  in  rich  well-'n-orked  soil,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  do  not  advise  large  kinds.  Little  Gem  is  a 
true  type  of  summer  Cabbage,  this  being  very 
dwarf,  having  few  outer  leaves,  and  valuable  for 
its  fine  flavour  and  quick  growth.  Favourite  is 
another  type  equally  good,  larger,  but  of  dwarf 
habit  and  well  flavoured.  Little  Pixie  is  another 
equally  good  variety  for  summer  use,  and  though 
old  still  one  of  the  best.  There  are  others,  most 
of  them  larger,  but  the  three  named  above  will 
suffice,  as  I  consider  them  the  cream  for  summer 
use.  As  the  growth  is  very  compact,  the  above 
may  be  planted  more  closely  than  ordinary  kinds, 
a  distance  of  IS  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  12 
inches  between  the  plants  being  sufficient. 
Grown  as  advised  the  quality  will  be  far  superior 
to  shoots  cut  from  old  plants. — S.  H.  B. 

Pea  Stratagem. — When  we  have  so  many 
new  Peas — and,  I  may  also  add,  good  ones  also  to 
select  from — it  is  refreshing  to  see  the  above  va- 
riety hold  its  own  against  all  comers,  not  only  as 
regards  crop,  but  quality  also.  As  regards  its 
cooking  qualities,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  beaten  ; 
it  is  what  may  be  termed  a  mid-season  variety.  I 
do  not  advise  it  for  forcing,  but  for  gardens  of 
limited  extent  it  is  in  my  estimation  one  of  the 
very  best  varieties.  It  is  a  true  Marrow,  and  not 
so  suitable  for  very  early  sowing  as  some  of  the 
kinds  with  less  Marrow  qualities,  as  on  heavy  clay 
land  the  seed  does  not  germinate  well.  Sown  in 
June  for  late  supplies,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  autumn  vegetables,  and,  being  a  dwarf,  com- 
pact grower,  it  may  be  grown  where  taller  varie- 
ties could  not  be  found  room  for. — G.   W. 

Quality  in  Broad  Beans. — I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  "J.  C.'s"  estimate  of  the  quality  of 
the  old  Mazagan  Broad  Bean,  as  I  find  the  Early 
Green  Long-pod  equally  hardy  sown  at  the  time 
he  advises,  or  even  sown  indoors  and  planted  out. 
In  our  light  soil  the  variety  named  by  ".J.  C." 
soon  gets  old.  I  do  not  know  if  "J.  C"  has 
noted  the  superior  quality  of  the  green  section  of 
Broad  Beans  over  the  white-seeded  kinds.  The 
green  Windsor  kinds  are  so  superior  that  no  one 
who  studies  qualitv  would  grow  the  white-seeded 
kinds  for  table.  With  the  Windsor  type  should  be 
included  the  Green  Long-pod  section,  these  being 
equally  good  in  every  way.  For  autumn  sowing  I 
would  prefer  the  Dwarf  (!reen  Gem  to  the  Maza- 
gan.    I   admit   its   size   is   against  it,    but  it  is 


a  better  flavoured  Bean,  and  though  fewer  now  sow 
autumn  Beans  than  formerly,  many  of  the  kinds 
could  be  sown,  if  desired,  if  only  hardiness  were 
considered.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  sow 
in  the  autumn  when  such  good  crops  ma}'  be  ob- 
tained in  so  short  a  time  by  sowing  in  January  or 
by  sowing  in  frames  and  transplanting.  The 
small  variet}'  named,  if  sown  in  boxes  or  pots  and 
planted  out,  is  valuable  where  earliness  is  the 
chief  point.  I  am  sure  many  growers  will  agree 
with  "J.  C.'s"  remarks  as  to  size  not  being  the 
best  recommendation.  Some  years  ago  1  had  to 
produce  Broad  Beans  as  early  as  possible  and 
during  a  long  season,  and  of  course  had  to  adopt 
various  shifts.  I  would  mention  one  plan  not  so 
well  known,  but  by  which  the  season  can  be  ex- 
tended, viz.,  that  of  growing  on  a  north  border. 
— G.   W. 

A  good  late  Pea. — Last  season  "J.  C." 
noted  in  these  pages  the  good  qualities  of  the  new 
Pea,  Autocrat.  Autocrat  is  valuable  on  account 
of  its  freedom  from  mildew.  Last  autumn  it  bore 
well  with  me  into  September,  and  on  our  light, 
dry  soil  autumn  Peas  are  not  always  good.  For 
many  years  I  grew  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  but  now  Auto- 
crat has  taken  its  place.  It  is  somewhat  like  a 
dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  pods,  produced  in 
pairs,  are  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  of  splendid 
quality.  Having  an  exceedingly  robust  habit  and 
much  branched,  it  requires  plenty  of  room. — 
G.   Wythes. 

Runner  Beans  and  Brussels  Sprouts. — 
Whilst  thanking  "  W."  for  his  kindly  reference  to 
my  little  book  on  *'  Vegetable  Culture,''  allow  me 
to  offer  an  apology  for  a  small  typographical  error, 
whichas  "  W. "shows  makes  me  tosay  in  reference  to 
theaboveproductssomethingthatcannot  be  recom- 
mended. I  am  represented  as  saying  that  Runner 
Beans  for  pinching  should  be  sown  in  rows  3  feet 
apart.  Obviously  that  is  an  error,  as  I  wrote 
originally,  I  can  have  no  doubt,  5  feet  apart,  but 
the  figure  was  misread  and  unfortunately  over- 
looked in  the  proof  reading,  for  which  fault  I  am 
of  course  responsible.  Now  Runner  Beans,  as  I 
have  said,  are  commonly  sown  in  market  fields  in 
that  way  and  are  intercropped  with  Brussels 
Sprouts.  The  two  crops  generally  absorb  diverse 
manures  or  plant  foods,  and  both  do  very  well  if 
ordinary  care  be  exercised.  When  the  Beans  are 
cut  down  by  frost  and  cleared  off  there  is  left 
ample  room  for  the  Brussels  Sprouts  to  develop, 
and  the  tramping  of  the  soil  in  gathering  the 
Beans  seems  to  be  beneficial  in  hardening  it, 
assisting  in  that  way  to  check  redundant  growth 
and  induce  the  production  abundantly  of  medium- 
sized  hard  sprouts.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that 
when  the  rows  of  Runner  Beans  are  5  feet  apart, 
single  intermediate  rows  of  Brussels  Sprouts  do 
not  injure  them,  especially  as  in  fields  the  plants 
seldom  exceed  24  inches  in  height,  and  commonly 
not  20  inches,  whilst  in  rich  garden  soils  the  plants 
often  run  up  to  30  inches,  and  are  proportionably 
coarse  and  leafy. — A.  De.vx. 
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PLATE   1067. 
L-ELIA  ELEGANS  TURNERI. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.'*) 
This  superb  variety  of  L.  elegans  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  Orchids  in  existence,  bearing  richly 
coloured  and  handsome  flowers,  often  at  a  time 
when  the  better  class  of  Orchids  is  mostly  over 
for   the   season.     It   is   named   after   the    late 
^Ir.  J.   A.   Turner,    of   Manchester,    and    is   a 
large    form,  the   sepals   and   petals   of   a  deep 
bright  purple,  the  lip  bright   magenta-purple, 
with  white  side  lobes.     The  typical  L.  elegans 
is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  a  bigeneric  hy- 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Mr.  C.  L.  Ingram's  garden,  Elstead  House,  Godal- 
ming.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guilliume 
Severeyns. 
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brid  between  Cattleya  guttata  Leopold!  and 
Laslia  purpui-ata,  both  these  species  being  found 
growing  in  proximity  to  it  in  St.  Catherine  s 
Island,  Brazil.  Franoois  de  Vos,  a  collector  in 
the  employ  of  M.  Ambrose  Verschaffelt,  a  nur- 
seryman of  Ghent,  first  found  this  Orchid  in 
1847.  and  soon  after  it  flowered  in  Europe  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  then  called  Cattleya  ele- 
gans,  and  under  this  name  is  described  in  the 
gardening  papers  of  that  period.  It  is  quite 
as  easily  grown  as  the  majority  of  Cattleyas  and 
Lfelias,  and  thrives  well  in  pots  containing  a 
mixture  of  rough  fibrous  peat,  Sphagnum  Mo9s 
and  charcoal  or  potsherds.  In  potting,  choose 
pots  that  will  just  take  the  plants  comfortably, 
and  if  possible  keep  the  leading  growths  highest 
and  towards  the  centre  of  the  pot.  If  the  old 
compost  was  in  a  bad  state,  most  likely  many  of 
the  roots  will  be  found  to  be  decayed,  and  all 
such,  together  with  the  worst  of  the  old  peat  and 
Moss,  must  be  removed.  The  pots  must  be 
about  half  filled  with  drainage,  this  being  pro- 
tected by  a  layer  of  rough  material  before  add- 
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Peas.— Any  further  sowings  of  Peas  which  are 
made  should  be  of  late  varieties,  and  trenches  are 
imperative  on  light  soils.  I  make  a  sowing  of 
late  varieties  now  and  again  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night later,  this  being  in  most  seasons  the  final 
sowing,  though  I  have  had,  at  times,  successful 
results  from  sowing  early  varieties,  such  as  Chelsea 
Gem  and  American  Wonder,  still  later  in  June.  I 
do  not,  however,  recommend  the  plan  for  general 
adoption,  and  see  no  necessity  for  it  while  we 
have  such  grand  mildew-resisting  varieties  as 
Autocrat,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sturdy,  and  the  like, 
which  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
1  .June  with  a  certainty  of  their  bearing  until 
Michaelmas,  if  they  get  good  treatment  and  the 
season  is  at  all  suitable  for  late  Peas.  Another 
good  useful  late  Pea  is  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer, 
the  name  of  which  indicates  a  most  useful  cha- 
racteristic, which    it    has   in   common   with   my 


ing  the  compost.  Fix  the  plants  so  that  they 
cannot  rock  about,  using  a  few  stakes  if  the 
roots  are  not  plentiful,  and  make  the  compost 
firm  with  a  dibber,  trimming  oft'  all  ragged 
ends  to  a  neat  cone-shaped  mound.  After 
potting,  water  very  carefully  and  place  the 
plants  in  the  shadiest  part  of  the  Cattleya 
house.  Growth  will  soon  be  well  on  the  move, 
and  a  temperature  by  night  of  about  00',  run- 
ning up  10°  or  15°  duringthe  day,  will  suit  them 
well.  Water  must  be  freely  supplied  while  the 
plants  are  in  active  growth,  and  at  no  time  in 
the  year  must  they  be  really  dry  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  The  only  insect  pest  likely  to 
be  troublesome  is  white  scale,  this  frequently 
eff'eoting  a  hold  about  the  bases  of  the  stem-s  and 
being  difficult  to  eradicate  if  not  taken  in  hand 
in  good  time.  Ordinary  precautionary  measures 
and  a  suitable  atmosphere  will  keep  it  in  check 
without  much  trouble,  and  this  must  be  the  aim 
of  the  grower.  A  description  of  most  of  the 
varieties  of  L.  elegans  was  given  in  The  Gar- 
DEN  on  p.  310  (May  11,  1805),  so  it  is  hardly 
necessary  again  to  go  into  details  under  this 
head.  R. 
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favourite  variety  Autocrat.  Besides  being  sown 
in  trenches,  directions  for  which  have  appeared  in 
an  earlier  calendar,  late  Peas  should  have  ample 
room  between  the  rows,  and  if  these  are  distri- 
buted singly  here  and  there  among  dwarf  crops, 
the  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  within  a 
yard  of  the  rows,  as  the  Peas  will  require  all  the 
moisture  and  nourishment  they  can  get  to  pro- 
mote good  growth. 

EiRr.Y  Peas  have  had  a  grand  time  this  year, 
and  soon  after  these  notes  appear,  the  earliest 
pods  on  those  sown  outdoors  oa  warm  borders  will 
be  fit  for  gathering.  If  rain  has  not  fallen  in 
([uantity  in  the  meantime  watering  will  probably 
be  necessary,  as  the  east  winds  have  had  a  very 
drying  effect,  no  rain  having  fallen  here  for  some 
weeks  past.  Any  Spinach  which  was  sown  be- 
tween the  rows  should  be  hoed  up  and  cleared 
away,  and  the  spaces  well  CDvered  with  a  good 
mulching  previous  to  watering,  as  this  will  pre- 
vent the  water  from  running  off  the  border,  and 
also  check  rapid  evaporation.  Should  there  be 
any  gaps  worth  repairing  in  the  rows  of  main- 
crop  varieties,  they  may  now  be  filled  with  care- 
fully lifted  plants  from  one  end  of  the  row  ;  these 
will  suffer  but  little  if  well  watered  in.  From  my 
own    observation,    however,    I    shouli    say   that 


there  will  be  very  lictle  need  for  such  transplant- 
ing, as  the  seed  has  germinated  well. 

Endive. — As  a  substitute  for  Spinach  I  find 
nothing  else  so  well  liked  as  Endive,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  its  cultivation  from  now  onwards  to 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  a  soil  that  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  grow  Spinach  well,  and  such  soils 
are  not  uncommon.  Endive  is  too  seldom  used  in 
this  way,  and  is  looked  on  as  being  pu  ely  for  salad, 
but  if  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  variety  is  given 
plenty  of  room  and  good  cultivation,  a  liberal 
supply  of  leaves,  that  will  be  but  little  behind 
Spinach  in  colour,  may  be  had  with  very  little 
trouble.  To  get  the  best  results  during  the 
summer  months,  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  cool  and 
somewhat  shaded  place.  The  young  plants  must 
be  thinned  to  distances  sufficienc  to  allow  of  the 
leaves  spreading  to  their  fullest  extent,  for  if 
cramped  for  room,  blanching  will  result  and  the 
colour  will  be  spoiled.  One  or  two  successional 
sowings  must  be  made  before  the  main  crop  for 
general  purposes  is  sown,  as  the  early  sowings  will 
bolt  after  a  time,  though  in  this  respect  Endive  has 
the  advantage  of  Spinach,  individual  sowings  last- 
ing over  a  longer  season.  Although  I  only  re- 
commend Endive  for  taking 
the  place  of  Spinach  where 
the  latter  is  difficult  to  grow, 
I  find  it  in  great  demand  even 
while  Spinach  is  plentiful. 

New  Zealand  Spin'acu. — 
Plants  of  this  raised  in  heat 
should  now  ba  sufiiciently 
hardened  for  planting  out. 
Plant  at  a  yard  apart  in  a 
sunny  spot.  The  plants  will 
succeed  in  a  soil  and  position 
which  would  be  too  dry  for 
many  things,  and  from  want 
of  a  better  place  may  be  put 
out  on  top  of  a  heap  of  decay- 
ing rubbish,  if  they  are  given 
a.  few  inches  of  soil  in  which 
the  roots  may  get  a  start. 

Capsiccms  and  Chilis.  — 
Quite  in  the  south  of  England 
inese  may  be  grown  with  some 
success  outside,  under  the 
same  general  conditions  as  are 
afforded  to  Tomatoes.  This 
will  be  sufficient  where  green 
fruit  only  is  in  request,  but  I 
find  it  better  to  devote  a  frame 
to  their  use,  as  they  then  get 
an  earlier  start,  and  ripen  up 
a  good  proportion  of  the  fruits, 
besides  giving  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  green  fruit.  Pot  culture 
is  a  mistake  unless  the  plants 
are  grown  for  decoration,  as 
_  they  are  frequently  troubled 
with  insect  pests  when  in  pots,  while,  if  planted 
out,  insects  are  not  nearly  so  troublesome.  My  prac- 
tice is  to  put  a  few  inches  of  rich,  light  soil  into  a 
frame  on  a  hard  bottom,  and  plant  in  this  at  1  foot 
apart.  Until  the  young  plants  have  got  well  hold 
of  the  soil  and  are  growing  freely,  I  have  them  well 
syringed,  closing  the  frame  early  each  afternoon, 
and  covering  with  mats  at  night  while  there 
is  any  fear  of  a  low  night  temperature.  Ventila- 
tion is  given  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  in 
increasing  volume,  and  after  a  week  or  two  a  little 
air  is  left  on  all  night,  until,  by  the  end  of  June, 
the  plants  may  be  completely  exposed,  except 
when  the  weather  is  uiipropitious.  Under  these 
conditions,  a  free  but  sturdy  and  fruitful  growth 
takes  place,  and  the  plants  soon  be-r  a  heavy  crop 
which  needs  no  thinning  except  as  required  for 
use,  as  the  plants  do  not  appear  to  feel  any  ill 
effects  from  free  fruiting,  and  go  on  producing 
fresh  pods  until  stopped  by  autumn  frosts. 

Lettuces. — Though  Lettuces  are  such  easily- 
grown  plants,  few  things  require  such  constant 
attention  to  small  details  in  order  to  afford  daily 
supplies  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Sowing  must 
be  resorted  to  frequently,  and  a  question  to  be 
solved  by  each  individual  grower,  from  observa- 
tions made  on  the  spot,  is  whether  the  produce  is 
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likely  to  be  bettor  if  seeds  are  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  or  whether  the  plants  are  to 
first  occupy  a  seed-bed  and  then  be  planted 
out.  The  latter  is  my  practice  here,  for  the  soil 
is  60  fine  and  sandy  that  root  action  is  scarcely 
checked  by  transplanting,  even  when  the  weather 
is  dry.  If  due  attention  is  given  to  watering  the 
seed-bed  before,  and  the  i)lants  immediately 
after  they  are  set  out,  bolting  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  On  a  heavy  soil  that  is  inclined  to 
be  lumpy  I  should  recommend  that  the  soil  be  first 
brought  to  a  fine  tilth,  the  seeds  being  then  sown 
in  drills,  and  the  plants  finally  thinned  to  the  re- 
quisite distance  apart,  for  root  disturbance  on 
such  a  soil  will  be  likely  to  lead  to  bolting.  The 
growing  quarters  for  Lettuces  should  have  full 
exposure  to  light  and  air,  as  the  plants  never 
heart  well  in  shade  or  on  much  sheltered  borders. 
The  selection  of  varieties  suitable  for  the  season  is 
a  matter  that  should  have  due  consideration.  For 
sowings  of  Cos  Lettuce  made  before  midsummer, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  a  good  selection  of 
Paris  White  Cos,  but  sowing  of  this  excellent  va- 
riety should  be  discarded  after  that  time  in  favour 
of  the  old  Bath  or  Brown  Cos.  With  Cabbage 
Lettuces,  too,  there  are  varieties  suited  for  the 
different  seasons ;  the  pale  or  yellow-leaved  va- 
rieties— of  which  Golden  Queen  and  Harbinger 
are  typical— are  most  excellent  for  spring  and 
early  summer  use,  but  for  later  cutting,  green- 
leaved  varieties  bear  the  palm,  and  should  be  sown 
from  now  onward.  Brown  Cos  Lettuces  should 
be  tied  up  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they  are 
wanted  for  use  ;  if  this  is  neglected,  or  suiEcient 
time  is  not  allowed  for  blanching  after  tying  is 
done,  the  (juality  will  be  inferior. 

Oenkral  wiiRK.— All  plants  which  have  been 
forwarded  under  glass,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
planted  outside  when  this  can  be  safely  done, 
should  now  be  prepared  for  the  change  of 
quarters,  which  will  soon  be  necessary,  by  giving 
complete  exposure  to  the  air  whenever  this  is 
possible,  so  that  they  may  not  have  a  severe 
check  at  planting  time.  Tomatoes  especially  will 
need  careful  treatment  in  this  respect,  and  any 
staking  that  may  still  be  necessary  with  these 
should  be  done  at  once.  If  the  plants  are  stand- 
ing at  all  thickly  in  frames,  more  room  should  be 
given,  for  if  allowed  to  shade  each  other  now 
they  will  suffer  later  on.  Continue  getting  out 
Celery  trenches,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay 
when  the  forwardest  plants  of  the  main  sowing 
are  ready  for  lifting.  It  is  imperative  under  the 
system  I  recommend  of  transferring  the  plants 
direct  from  the  seed-bed  to  the  trenches,  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  get  big  or  crowded  in 
the  seed-bed,  and  I  prefer  getting  out  a  row  or 
two  of  the  forwardest  plants  weekly  to  waiting 
until  all  are  ready.  Should  the  drought  continue, 
watering  will  be  very  necessary  for  many  things, 
and  seed- beds  which  contain  many  plants  in  a 
small  compass,  with  roots  only  reaching  a  depth 
of  a  few  inches,  must  be  especially  well  looked 
after.  Once  watering  begins  it  must  be  continued 
until  rain  falls  in  quantity.  For  any  sowings  of 
Turnips  or  Radishes  that  require  to  be  made  now, 
a  cool  position  must  be  selected,  as  these  roots 
are  apt  to  suiTer  in  (|uality  as  the  year  advances, 
unless  some  means  are  taken  to  shield  them  from 
the  full  force  of  the  sun.  To  ensure  quick  growth. 
well  water  the  seed-bed  and  keep  it  moiet.  Broad 
Beans  sown  early  should  now  have  their  tops 
pinched  out,  as  this  will  assist  the  earliest  set 
pods  to  swell,  and  the  pl.ants  will  be  carrying 
Kuliicient  bloom  to  give  a  fair  crop  before  the 
main  crop  is  ready.  J.  C.  T.m.lack. 


FRUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 
Pinks  approaching  their  ripening  period  will  re- 
(juire  careful  attention  till  the  fruit  shows  signs 
of  colouring.  The  plants  should  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture  at  the 
roots,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  if  not  well  looked 
after  in  such  weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing 
of  late.  It  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  a  brisk 
heat  in  the  pipes  at  night  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
temperature  on   account  of  the  cold  east  wind, 


while  the  days  have  been  bright  and  hot, 
thus  necessitating  close  watching.  Liquid 
manure  should  be  given  every  alternate  watermg. 
or  if  weak,  each  watering.  Any  check  to  the  fruit 
when  approaching  this  stage  would  cause  pre- 
mature ripening,  and  conse(|uently  inferior 
quality.  Ventilate  early  in  the  morning  to  avoid 
scalding  the  foliage.  The  time  this  should  be 
done  will  greatly  depend  on  the  i)Osition  of  the 
house,  and  the  appearance  of  the  day.  A  span- 
roofed  house  running  north  and  south  will  need  a 
little  air  as  early  as  7  or  8  a.m.,  while  a  lean- 
to  or  brick  pit  with  a  southern  aspect  may  not  re- 
quire any  before  9  o'clock.  Air,  however,  should 
be  given  gradually  =o  as  not  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature. As  there  is  not  the  same  amount  of 
glass  surface  exposed  to  the  sun  in  lean-to  hou.ses 
as  there  is  in  those  having  a  span  roof,  the  heat 
begins  to  decline  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
they  may  be  closed  much  earlier.  At  closing 
time  see  that  every  part  is  moistened,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  span-roofed  structures,  as  these  dry 
much  more  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut 
give  the  soil  a  thorough  watering  to  induce  the 
growth  of  health}'  suckers.  Succession  plants 
that  were  potted  earl}-  will  re(|uire  careful  atten- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots  the  plants  should  be  kept  cooler  and  have 
less  water,  to  induce  them  to  push  up  their  fruit. 
Young  plants  should  now  be  growing  freely, 
and  any  that  require  it  may  have  a  liberal  shift 
as  the  growing  season  is  before  them.  Before 
doing  so  be  sure  that  the  balls  of  earth  are 
thoroughly  moistened,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  do 
so  afterwards.  When  potted  they  should  be 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  keeping  the 
house  moist  till  the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the 
fresh  soil.  Pits  are  more  suitable  for  these  than 
houses,  as  the  plants  are  not  so  much  exposed  to 
the  bright  sun. 

Pot  Vines. — Those  canes  which  are  to  supply 
early  fruit  next  season,  having  grown  to  their  full 
siie,  should  be  kept  pinched.  Where  they  are 
extra  strong  do  not  stop  the  top  laterals  too 
closely,  as  this  sometimes  causes  the  upper  per- 
manent buds  to  burst.  If  such  happens,  so  much 
of  the  rods  will  be  worthlefs.  More  air  should  be 
admitted  that  the  canes  may  be  thoroughly 
ripened.  Particular  care,  however,  will  be  needed 
in  watering.  Newly-planted  Vines  should  have 
a  moist  growing  atmosphere  maintained  by 
syringing  the  house  at  closing  time,  frequently 
damping  down  during  the  day  in  bright  weather. 
Air  should  be  admitted  freely  to  keep  the  canes 
short-jointed  and  the  foliage  robust,  without 
which  a  sapp}-  growth  will  be  produced. 

Late  houses.— Thinning  of  the  fruit  in  these  will 
now  need  attention,  and  in  the  case  of  varieties 
like  Gros  Colraan  the  berries  ought  to  be  allowed 
plenty  of  room  ;  in  fact,  all  Grapes  that  .are  re- 
quired to  hang  through  the  winter  should  be 
thinned  more  severely  than  those  intended  to  be 
used  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  borders,  too,  must  have 
strict  attention,  especially  those  on  light  soils  in 
elevated  positions,  as  such  are  so  much  more  ex- 
posed to  the  infiuence  of  the  sun.  Inside  borders 
are  greatly  benefited  if  watered  with  soot  water. 
If  the  borders  be  frequently  dusted  with  soot,  the 
ammonia  therefrom  will  greatly  assist  the  foliage 
by  maintaining  it  in  a  healthy  condition.  Venti- 
late early  to  avoid  scalding,  particularly  in  span- 
roofed  houses,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  low, 
moist  atmo.sphere,  as  this  would  be  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  mildew.  Regulate  the  shoots  so  as 
to  prevent  overcrowding  of  the  foliage,  particu- 
larl}'  in  the  case  of  Muscats. 

Hardy  i-RriT—RAMnEEUiEs.— These  will  now 
have  thrown  up  a  (juantity  of  suckers,  and  in  the 
case  of  all — except  new  varieties  which  may  be 
required  for  increasing  the  stock — their  number 
should  bo  reduced  to  that  needed  for  furnishing 
fruiting  canes  next  season.  The  quantity  left 
will  depend  on  the  system  of  cultivation  adopted 
and  the  <]uality  of  the  ground.  If  grown  in  single 
rows,  then  one  in  every  foot  will  be  ample,  but 
when  grown  in  clumps  four  or  five  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  each  stool.     In  making  the 


selection  choose  those  that  are  best  placed,  that 
they  may  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop.  Avoid, 
if  possible,  those  that  are  at  a  distance  from  the  old 
canes,  as  such  would  have  to  be  bent  to  get  them 
into  position  when  tying  in  winter.  When  this 
ie  done,  if  the  ground  be  light  and  of  poor  <iuality, 
give  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  drying  too  rapidly  ;  but  on  heavy  land 
this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  canes  are  apt  to  grow 
too  rank  if  over-fed.  Some  varieties  with  me 
make  canes  from  12  feet  to  14  feet  in  length,  and 
such,  if  not  allowed  plenty  of  room,  do  not  ripen 
thoroughly,  and  consequently  suffer  in  severe 
winters.  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  very  prolific  va- 
riety, and  useful  for  cooking,  though  very  apt  to 
suffer  when  over-fed,  therefore,  on  such  ground 
it  is  not  advisable  to  water  unless  the  plants  are 
suffering.  Autumn  varieties  that  were  cut  down 
to  the  ground  will  have  made  a  number  of  young 
growths  :  these  should  be  reduced  to  five  or 
six  at  each  clump,  removing  the  smallest  and 
weakly  ones.  Where  Superlative  was  cut  back  in 
winter  to  induce  the  lower  buds  to  break,  strong 
shoots  will  be  the  result,  and  these  will  give  a 
supply  of  fruit  in  the  autumn  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  October  varieties.  Plants  of  this 
class  will  need  feeding  during  this  dry  weather  to 
prevent  them  flowering  prematurely.  Young 
plantations,  too,  must  be  kept  watered,  or  they 
will  not  make  canes  sufficiently  strong  to  be  of 
any  use  next  season. 

Strawberries. — Where  these  are  forced  very 
early  it  is  well  to  make  special  preparations  to 
secure  strong  runners  as  soon  in  the  season  as 
possible,  for  unless  strong,  well-ripened  crowns 
are  secured,  the  results  will  be  anything  but  satis- 
factory. These,  like  many  other  plants  that  are 
easily  improved,  deteriorate  just  as  quickly  unless 
the  stock  be  kept  true,  and  propagation  be  effected 
from  the  best  plants.  Each  season,  therefore,  a 
number  of  runners  should  be  selected  from  the 
best  plants,  and  planted  out  in  the  autumn  for 
providing  runners  for  growing  in  pots.  If  the 
flower-stalks  of  these  are  removed  and  the  plants 
watered,  they  will  produce  runners  early,  which, 
if  layered  in  good  time,  will  be  well  rooted  before 
older  plants  have  put  forth  any.  T.ake  only  those 
produced  at  the  first  joint,  as  such  will  make  the 
strongest  crowns.  It  is  useless  to  name  varieties, 
as  most  growers  have  their  own  particular  choice. 

Pears. — In  this  district  many  of  the  varieties 
have  set  very  freely  ;  this  is  not  only  so  with 
trees  on  walls,  but  pyramids  and  bushes  in  the 
open  have  a  full  crop,  and  unless  something  un- 
foreseen occurs  the  fruit  will  need  thinning  if 
a  fair  sample  is  to  be  produced.  This  work 
should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
ascert.ained  which  are  taking  the  lead,  in  order 
that  the  trees  may  not  be  exhausted.  Some 
kinds,  though  protected,  have  failed  to  set 
any  fruit.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
is  Napoleon,  thus  showing  how  tender  some 
varieties  are.  Any  trees  that  do  not  seem  to  be 
healthy  ought  to  be  lightly  cropped,  for  if  allowed 
to  carry  too  much  fruit  they  may  fail  entirely  an- 
other season.  The  cold  winds  have  done  much  to 
check  growth  by  drying  the  ground,  and  unless 
rain  falls  soon,  watering  must  be  resorted  to  or 
the  fruit  will  not  grow  so  large  as  one  would  wish. 

H.  C.  Prinsep. 


Market  Palms. — When  apparently  scores  of 
huge  houses,  some  of  great  height  and  breadth, 
are  found  full  of  Palms,  ranging  from  6  inches  to 
16  feet  in  height,  it  is  obvious  that  the  trade  in 
these  plants  is  an  enormous  one.  There  are  giant 
Seaforthias,  Kentias,  Arecas,  Latanias,  and  even 
Cocos  in  variety,  and  there  are  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  less  dimensions.  A  wonderful!}-  striking 
Palm  grown  in  quantity  is  Pritchardia  grandis, 
the  plants  about  24  inches  in  height.  The 
leaves  of  this  kind  are  somewhat  ovate  and 
spoon -shaped,  standing  boldly  erect,  though  in 
general  form  there  may  not  be  found  the  same 
grace  displayed  in  many  others,  especially  in  that 
prettiest  and  most  elegant  of  all  Palms,  Cocos 
Weddelliana. — D. 
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REPORT  ON  INJURIOUS  INSECTS  AND 
COMMON  FARM  PESTS  DURING  THE 
YEAR  1895.* 
The  nineteenth  annual  report  on  injurious  in- 
sects has  recently  been  published  by  Mi?s  Ormerod. 
It  has  made  its  appearance  somewhat  earlier  in 
the  year  than  usual,  and  is  of  much  the  same  size 
as  its  predecessors.  Like  them,  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  but,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  these  reports,  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
always  to  find  it ;  the  letters  from  correspondents 
appear  to  be  given  in  exteiiio,  and  they  often  are  by 
no  means  models  of  conciseness,  so  that  much  of 
their  contents  might  have  been  omitted  with 
benefit.  It  is  trying  when  one  opens  one  of  these 
reports  to  find  out  what  should  be  done  in  the  case 
of  an  attack  by  some  insect  to  have  to  wade 
through  a  large  amount  of  irrelevant  verbiage. 

One  is  glad  to  find  that  last  year  no  insect  pest 
was  conspicuous  for  its  abundance  or  the  amount 
of  injury  which  it  caused.  The  authoress,  in  the 
preface  and  several  times  in  the  report,  lays  stress 
■on  the  well-known  fact  that  a  hard,  protracted 
frost  is  not  in  any  way  detrimental  to  insect  life. 
Insects  when  in  a  condition  of  torpor,  as  they  are 
when  hibernating,  seem  to  be  unhurt  by  any 
amount  of  cold.  It  is  unusual  dampness  and 
cold,  damp  weather  coming  on  just  when  they  are 
leaving  their  chrysalides  or  awakening  from  their 
winter  sleep  or  soon  afterwards  that  are  so  harmful 
to  them.  The  lateness  in  the  season  to  which  the 
frost  last  winter  (1895)  extended  in  some  cases 
retarded  the  appearance  of  insects,  which  was  of 
■course  of  benefit  to  the  crops.  An  appropriate 
reference  is  made  to  the  loss  which  the  study  of 
economic  entomology  sustained  last  year  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  late  entomologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  world 
on  insects  which  are  injurious  or  beneficial  to 
plants  in  cultivation.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  Dr.  Riley,  though  holding  such  an  important 
post  in  America,  was  a  native  of  this  country.  A 
long  list  is  given  of  the  insects  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  authoress  for  identification  or  about 
which  inquiries  have  been  made  to  her.  This  list 
is  drawn  up,  one  is  glad  to  see,  according  to  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  insects,  and  not 
under  the  headings  of  their  food  plants,  and  con- 
tains sixty-eight  insects ;  of  these,  including  two 
red  spiders  and  a  tick,  forty-one  are  reported  on. 
Out  of  this  number,  sixteen  make  their  appearance 
in  these  reports  for  the  first  time,  but  only  three 
are  injurious  to  vegetation.  When  writing  on 
the  eyed  hawk  moth  (Smerinthus  ocellatus), 
which  is  by  no  means  an  abundant  insect, 
Miss  Ormerod  says,  "It  is  objected  to  me  by 
some  of  our  entomologists  that  it  is  a  pity  to  de- 
stroy these  handsome  and  somewhat  scarce  in- 
sects, but  it  appears  to  me  that  where  we  have 
the  opportunity  it  is  much  the  most  desirable  way 
with  grub  insects  that  have  an  obvious  power  of 
wasting  our  crops  to  get  rid  of  them  as  completely 
as  we  can."  This  theory,  or  I  should  say  prac- 
tice, I  cannot  agree  with.  Where  insects  are  so 
scarce  as  to  do  no  appreciable  amount  of  harm, 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  try  and  stamp  them 
out.  In  the  report  on  the  Bean  seed  weevil 
(Bruchus  rufinanus)  experiments  are  quoted  to 
show  the  undeairability  of  sowing  Beans  which 
have  been  attacked  by  this  beetle,  but  a  few 
pages  further  on  methods  of  dressing  infested 
Beans  so  as  to  kill  the  insects  before  sowing  them 
are  discussed.  If,  as  is  no  doubt  the  case,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  sow  such  Beans,  why  recom- 
mend dressings  for  killing  the  insects  previous  to 
sowing  ?  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
caterpillars  of  the  antler  moth,  which  were  so 
abundant  and  did  so  much  mischief  to  pastures  in 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  in  1894,  were 

*  ■'  Keport  of  Observations  on  Injurious  Insects  and 
Common  Farm  Pests  during  the  Year  1895."  Nine- 
teenth Report.  By  Miss  K.  A.  Ormerod.  Simpkins 
and  Marshall.     1896. 


not  nearly  so  troublesome  last  year.  The  green 
Rose  chafer  or  golden  chafer  (Cetonia  aurata), 
which  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  beetles,  unfor- 
tunately proved  to  be  a  gre^t  pest  last  year. 
One  correspondent  writes:  "The  beetle  appears 
annually  with  the  Apple  blossoms,  which  it  de- 
vours greedily,  and  is  now  paying  attention  to 
Medlar  and  Iris  bloom.  My  gardener  has  killed 
more  than  2001)  already  this  season  (May  25)  ;  " 
and  a  few  days  later  he  mentioned  that  "the 
capture  that  day  was  .'57'3."  This  beetle  also  at- 
tacks the  Strawberry  blossom,  and  its  grubs  feed 
on  the  roots  of  various  plants. 

The  garden  chafer  was  also  abundant,  and 
caused  much  injury  to  Roses  by  eating  their 
petals.  One  correspondent  states  that  he  killed 
"about  a  thousand  a  night  for  three  or  four 
nights  in  about  half  an  hour  on  each  occasion  '  by 
holding  a  fish  can  under  the  blossoms  and  tapping 
them.  In  Norfolk  they  caused  much  injury  to 
the  young  Turnip  crop  by  devouring  the  foliage. 
The  grubs  of  the  spotted  daddy-longlegs  or 
crane  fly  were  the  cause  of  much  injury  to  grass, 
corn,  and  other  crops.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  Hessian  fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor),  and  as 
last  summer  was  one  distinctly  favourable  to  this 
insect,  I  hope  the  "  scare "  about  it  has  quite 
subsided,  and  if  this  year  we  also  escape,  no  more 
fear  need  be  felt  about  it.  The  timberman  beetle 
(Astynomus  o;dilis),  a  very  handsome  Longicorn 
beetle,  is  mentioned  in  these  reports  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
omitted,  as  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  common  insect, 
and  as  a  rule  does  not  attack  living  trees.  If  every 
insect  that  might  possibly  prove  a  pest  was  noticed 
in  these  reports,  they  would  become  quite  un- 
wieldy. The  most  interesting  part  of  this  report 
is  the  observations  on  various  species  of  ground 
beetles  which  hitherto  have  been  considered  to 
be  perfectly  harmless  to  plants.  Several  corre- 
spondents mentioned  to  Jliss  Ormerod  that  their 
ripe  Strawberries  were  attacked  by  these  insects, 
and  she  undertook  some  experiments  which 
proved  most  conclusively  that  these  beetles  were 
really  the  culprits.  She  also  proved,  what  was 
generally  thought  to  be  the  case,  that  they 
feed  on  worms,  grubs,  &c.  Crops  of  Straw- 
berries in  several  paits  of  England  were  much 
injured  by  these  insects,  and  there  seems,  ac- 
cording to  Mis^  Ormerod,  to  be  nothing  very 
practical  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  destroymg  them, 
and  probably  the  best  means  of  protecting  the 
fruit  from  their  ravages  would  be  not  to  lay  straw, 
cut  grass,  or  anything  under  which  they  could 
hide  under  the  plants.  In  gardens  the  fruit  might 
be  kept  off  the  ground  by  wire  supports.  Any 
substances  like  gas  or  hot  lime  which  would  keep 
the  beetles  away  would  ruin  the  fruit.  The  last 
fifty-six  pages,  not  including  the  index,  is  devoted 
to  the  flies  and  ticks  which  are  injurious  to  horses, 
cattle,  &o.,  most  of  which  are  of  little  or  no  in- 
terest to  gardeners.  The  Tabanida',  commonly 
known  as  gad-flies,  horse-flies,  or  breeze-flies,  how- 
ever, are  almost  as  troublesome  to  human  beings 
as  they  are  to  cattle  and  horses,  and  their  bites 
sometimes  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  swelling 
and  inflammation.  On  the  continent  they  are 
often  a  great  nuisance.  I  was  at  service  in  a 
church  in  Thun,  in  Switzerland,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  the  building  was  invaded  by  a  number 
of  these  flies.  Everybody  began  flicking  their 
handkerchiefs  about  and  many  got  up  and  went 
out.  As  regards  destroying  these  insects.  Miss 
Ormerod  writes  :  "  There  appears  no  possible  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  insects  (as  in  the  case  of 
other  attacks)  in  larval  [grub]  condition,  for 
we  have  no  guide  to  where  they  may  be  lying  in 
the  woodland  or  damp  locality.  The  chief  avail- 
ble  means  of  prevention  appears  to  be  applications 
to  the  coats  of  the  horses  or  cattle  exposed  to  their 
attacks  which  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  insects, 
and  therefore  deterrent.  Some  of  these,  like  the 
application  of  weak  phenol  recommended  by  Dr. 
Spooner  Hart,  appear  to  be  of  service,  and  the 
remedies  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Goodall,  of  Christchurch,  and  other  residents  in 
and  near  the  Forest  could  not  fail  to  be  useful." 
What  the  remedies  are  is  not  stated.         G.  S.  S. 


THE  BAMBOO  GARDEN. 

At  page  .'502,  April  2.5,  attention  was  called  to 
the  literary  and  artistic  merits  of  Mr.  Mitford's 
book,  which  give  it  a  charm  and  value  entirely 
independent  of  its  primary  object  as  a  hand- 
book for  the  use  of  cultivators  of  hardy  Bam- 
boos. The  completeness  and  accuracy  of  its 
descriptive  matter,  as  well  a.s  the  fulness  of 
the  cultural  details  it  supplies,  make  it  a  model 
of  what  a  monograph  should  be.  There  is 
abundant  scope  for  workers  on  the  same  lines 
in  other  branches  of  horticulture,  and  one 
might  easily  suggest  half  a  dozen  groups  of 
plants  (such  as  hardy  bulbs.  Palms,  itc.)  whose 
elucidation  in  a  small  handy  volume  would  be  a 
boon  to  gardeners.  As  an  instance  of  the  com- 
prehensive way  in  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  dealt 
with  each  species,  I  may  refer  to  the  interest- 
ing note  on  Arundinaria  nitida.  Here  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  introduction  of  the  species 
to  cultivation  is  given,  with  a  description  which 
permits  no  excuse  to  the  man  who  has  this  book 
and  a  wrongly  named  Arundinaria  nitida  in  his 
garden,  while  the  individual  conditions  necessary 
to  its  most  successful  cultivation  are  also  laid 
down. 

Considering  how  small  is  the  number  of 
Bamboos  that  are  hardy  iu  Britain,  there  is 
perhaps  no  group  of  plants  so  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate, or  which  so  completely  baffles  anyone 
who  attempts  to  gain  their  acquaintance  by  a 
cursory  and  superficial  inspection.  Before  the 
publication  of  descriptive  articles  in  The  Gar- 
iiEK  and  other  journals  the  task  was  practically 
hopeless.  Owing  to  the  confusion  which  had 
overtaken  the  nomenclature  of  these  plants,  it 
was  only  by  the  most  fortunate  chance  that 
one  could  obtain  the  particular  kind  he  wanted 
from  a  nursery  without  fetching  it  himself.  A 
single  species  would  have  half  a  dozen  names, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  single  name  would 
do  duty  for  half  a  dozen  species.  With  all  the 
information  Mr.  Mitford  has  got  together  and 
has  here  presented  in  so  accessible  and  conve- 
nient a  form,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
this  state  of  things.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
enhanced  by  its  containing  several  original  de- 
scriptions of  species  that  are  new,  or  whose  dis- 
tinctness has  come  to  light  during  the  last  two 
or  three  yeais.  Instances  of  this  are  supplied 
by  the  three  plants  which  for  a  long  time  past 
have  been  grown  under  the  names  of  Fortunei, 
Fortunei  variegata  and  Fortunei  aurea.  Critical 
examination  has  proved  that  they  are  too  dis- 
similar to  be  brought  under  one  specific  name, 
and  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  each  one 
now  separately  and  authoritatively  named. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  clinging  to  Bam- 
boos which  owes  its  origin  to  their  singular 
grace  and  beauty  of  form,  added  to  the  fact 
that  they  represent  a  type  of  vegetation  that  is 
essentially  tropical  in  its  character,  and  thus 
supplies  a  unique  feature  in  our  gardens.  But 
besides  this,  the  Bamboos  are  extremely  in- 
teresting from  a  botanical  standpoint  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they 
flower  and  produce  seed.  It  has  frequently  been 
observed  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  occasionally 
under  cultivation,  that  all  the  plants  of  a  given 
species,  after  having  remained  flowerless  for 
many  years,  will,  without  exception,  come 
simultaneously  into  bloom,  although  they  may 
have  been  growing  in  widely  separate  places.  A 
noted  instance  of  this  occurred  some  years  ago, 
when  a  climbing  Bamboo  (Chusquea  abietifolia) 
flowered  throughout  the  West  Indies,  the 
curious  part  being  that  a  plant  imported 
some  years  previously  came  into  bloom  in  a 
hothouse  at  Kew  at  the  same  time.  Another 
example  is  being  furnished  by  a  hardy  species 
in  our  gardens  at  the  present  time — viz.,  Bam- 
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busa  Laydckeri.  This,  »luc}i  is  duly  described 
by  Mr.  Mitford  and  here  figured,  is  now 
flowering  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  the 
fact  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  the 
general  belief  has  been  that  Bamboos  flowering 
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under  the  infiuence  of  the  sea  air,  is  the  true 
home  of  the  Bamboo.  Sea  miets  bring  moisture 
to  the  leaves  and  are  Nature's  .syringe.  Nothing 
revives  the  plants  more  thoroughly  or  more 
effectually  brings  out  their  brilliancy,  which  is  one 
of  their  characteristics From  the  land- 
scape gardener's  point  of  view  it  seems  almost  un 


pany  of  myriads  of  glaring,  brightly  coloured  Rho- 
dodendrons. Yet  it  is  not  seen  in  good  condition 
as  often  as  one  would  wish  considering  its  mani- 
fold merits  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
grown,  for  it  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  although 
I  think  it  prefers  warm,  light  soils.  Its  propaga- 
tion is  also  simple.  Short  sturdy  side  growths  of 
necessary  to  say  that  a  good  background  is  of  the  I  the  ripened  wood  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  the  open 
farst   importance  to  show  oil    the  beauty   of   the    in  the  autumn  and  mulched  with  light  material 
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Bamboo.  A  bay  in  a  clump  of  Hollies  or  ever 
greens  will  afl'ord  the  most  appropriate  setting. 
The  tall  culms,  waving  their  dainty  green  foliage 
against  such  a  backing,  under  the  influence  of  a 
gentle  summer  breeze,  are  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  graceful,  while  the  tender  leaves  look  like 
a  flight  of  the  most  delicate  green  butterflies 
hovering  in  the  air.  A  group  planted  on  a  lawn 
may  be  very  effective,  but  Bamboos  are  seen  at 
their  best  when  their  gracefully  bending  culms 
are  shown  in  contrast  against  stiffer  and  darker 
foliage.  If  such  a  pcsltion  can  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  running  water,  with  here  and  there  a 
rugged  Moss-grown  rock  cropping  out  of  the  hill- 
side, there  you  have  the  ideal  composition  dear  to 
the  Japanese  landscape  painter. 

The  author's  directions  as  to  cultivation  are 

very  valuable,  especially  those  dealing  with  the 

treatment  of  newly-imported  plants  and  plants 

that  have  to  be  removed  or  divided.     Indeed, 

it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  of  value 

about    hardy   Bamboos  that   IMr.   Mitford   has 

left  unsaid.     The  book  is  one  that  ought  to  be 

in  the  hands  of  everyone  who 

grows,  or    intends   to   grow, 

these  delightful  plants. 

B. 


ight 

as  protection  from  frost  and  drought  strike  freely. 
In  very  cold  districts  severe  winters  and  keen 
easterly  winds  certainly  cripple,  and  sometimes 
kill,  the  bushes,  but  in  such  unfavourable  situa- 
tions it  surely  deserves  the  protection  of  a  wall. 
Part  of  my  cottage  is  covered  with  it.  It 
has  nearly  reached  the  points  of  the  gable  ends, 
and  is  a  most  pleasing  object  all  the  year  round. 
— J.  R. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUM  FALCONER!. 
No   one   who   has   seen  well-grown    and   well- 
flowered  plants  of  this  delightful  Dendrobe  will' 
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Bambu.<a  Laydeheri, 

in  this  manner  die  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
ripened.  Mr.  Mitford  throws  doubt  on  this 
belief,  and  leans  to  the  opinion  that  they  rarely 
die  outright.  The  behaviour  of  Bambu.«a  Lay- 
dekeri  will  be  watched  with  interest.  The 
flowering  of  hardy  Bamboos,  however,  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  although  this  is  certainly 
fortunate,  the  absence  of  flowers  and  seed  makes 
their  identitication  a  difficult  matter. 

It  is  in  the  help  which  this  volume  will 
give  that  its  value  to  cultivators  will  consist. 
Nearly  fifty  sorts  are  described — all,  in  fact, 
that  at  the  present  date  are  known  to  be  hardy. 
Not  the  least  welcome  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
chapter  devoted  to  choice  of  position,  soil  and 
culture.  Like  all  trees  or  shrubs  whose  general 
aspect  essentially  difl'ers  from  that  of  our  native 
flora,  some  judgment  is  needed  in  choosing  the 
positions  in  which  they  are  to  grow.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Bamboos  are  seen  to 
best  advantage  in  a  more  or  less  enclosed  spot. 
Some  of  the  happiest  eflects  have  been  produced 
where  they  are  planted  in  a  small  ravine  or 
hollow,  or  on  a  sovithward  slope  with  a  back- 
ground of  other  evergreens.  It  is  in  such  posi- 
tions, too,  that  they  succeed  best.  A  biting 
north-easter  will  disfigure  and  harm  them  more 
than  many  degrees  of  frost.  Blr.  Mitford's  ob- 
servations on  this  matter  are  well  worth  study — 

A  rich,  warm  spot  with  partial  shade  and  a 
good   screen   on   the  north   and  east,  especially 


Azalea  Vaseyi.  —  This  is 

the  most   recently   introduced 

of       the     North 

American      Aza- 
leas, having  been 

first  sent  to  this 

country   in  1S87, 

and  then  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  a  much  - 
branched  bush,  whose  flowers  make 
their  appearance  before  the  leaves. 
The  blossoms,  which  are  freely 
borne,  vary  to  a  certain  extent  in 
tint,  for  in  some  the  ground  colour 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  pure  white, 
while  in  others  it  is  pale  pink.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  flower  is  in 
the  interior  dotted  with  reddish 
brown,  but  this  feature  varies  a 
good  deal  in  different  plants.  The 
blooms  aie  each  about  l.l  inches 
in  diameter  and  borne  in  fair-sized 
clusters.  Its  season  of  blooming 
renders  this  Azalea  especially  valu- 
able, for  it  flowers  with  the  very 
earliest  of  the  mollis  group  and 
before  the numerousGhent Azaleas: 
indeed,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
successor  to  the  distinct,  but  very 
uncommon,  A.  rhombica,  which, 
though  introduced  from  Japan 
twenty  years  or  more  ago,  is  rarely 
seen.  In  the  Azalea  garden  at 
Kew  a  clump  of  A.  Vaseyi  has 
been  very  beautiful  for  some  time. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  hills  of  Northern 
Carolina,  and  is  there  said  to  reach 
a  height  of  15  feet.  In  this  country, 
however,  it  blooms  profusely  when 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet 
high.  Not  only  is  this  Azalea  valu- 
able for  its  charming  blossoms, 
but  it  will  doubtless  be  taken  full 
advantage  of  bj'  the  hybridist,  and 
by  association  with  some  of  the 
bright-coloured  forms  we  may  get  in  time  a  totally 
distinct  race  of  early-flowering  Azaleas. — T. 

Berberis    Darwini. — Each   recurring  spring 
this  showy,  useful  shrub  is  striking  even  in  com- 
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Arundinaria  nitida. 

deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Orchids  • 
in  existence,  the  colours  telling  and  bright,  and 
the  shape  and  carriage  of  the  blossoms  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired.     In  habit  it  is  rather  pe- 
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culiar,  producing  a  great  many  very  small  stem- 
like pseudo-bulbs  covered  with  narrow  leaves, 
each  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  iu  length.  The 
blossoms,  which  are  produced  usually  singly 
from  the  upper  nodes,  are  pure  white  in  ground 
colour,  the  petals  tipped  with  a  lovely  amethyst- 
purple.  The  lip  is  also  white,  with  purple  tip 
and  blotched  with  orange  and  rich  maroon.  Iu 
growing  this  plant,  some  cultivators  have  found 
a  good  deal  of  difhculty.  The  majority  will,  I 
think,  agree  that  it  is  not  exactly  easy  to  keep  it 
in  health,  yet  the  fact  of  some  growers  doing  so 
over  a  fairly  extended  period  should  stimulate 
others  to  try  again  in  hopes  of  a  better  result. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  ill-health  with  D.  Falconeri  is  the  pre- 
.sence  of  thrips.  These  insidious  pests  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  more  plants  of  this 
ftne  Orchid  than  all  other  causes  put  together, 
and  to  keep  them  away  must  be  the  grower's 
first  aim.  The  adage  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure  was  never  more  applicable  than  in 
this  case,  but,  unfortunately,  to  keep  the  plants 
entirely  free  is  far  more  easily  said  than  done. 
There  are  several  Orchids  of  various  genera  that 
I  could  name,  and  if  there  is  one  of  these  insects 
in  a  house  it  seems  to  find  them.  D.  Falconei'i 
is  one  of  these,  and  not  being  a  robust  kind,  it 
is  sonn  overrun  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked. Preventive  measures  lie  iu  always 
maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  while  the  plants 
are  growing,  cool  night  temperatures,  and  an 
airy  cool  position  as  long  as  the  plants  seem  in- 
clined to  rest.  Even  during  the  season  of 
growth  I  am  sure  this  Orchid  is  often  kept  much 
too  hot  during  dull  weather.  When  the  .sun 
is  bright  and  the  temperature  outside  high, 
no  harm,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  is  done  by 
clo.sing  the  house  early  with  plenty  of  moisture 
and  letting  it  run  up  to  say  90°,  and  this 
thoroughly  saturated  atmosphere  is  not  by  any 
means  agreeable  to  the  thrips.  But  at  night  a 
cool,  restful  temperature  is  what  is  needed, 
moist  still,  but  with  no  more  fire  heat  than  is 
required  to  keep  the  house  up  to  about  55°.  I 
know  this  sounds  rather  low,  especially  to 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  fire  heat  all 
the  year  round,  but  it  is  (juite  high  enough  for 
T).  Falconeri.  From  5°  to  10°  less  than  these 
figures  will  auflice  for  a  winter  night  tempera- 
ture, the  day  temperature  of  course  varying  a 
good  deal  with  the  weather  and  outside  con- 
ditions. The  plants  like  abundance  of  sunlight 
both  summer  and  winter,  and  are  best  in  all 
cases  at  a  shght  distance  only  from  the  glass. 
Culture. 
The  species  thrives  in  such  a  number  of  ways, 
that  one  can  hardly  say  what  is  the  best  re- 
ceptacle for  the  roots.  To  leave  the'  higher 
roots  exposed  and  growing  only  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  decidedly  wrong,  and  whatever  is  used, 
provision  must  be  made  for  these  to  attach 
themselves  to  something  tangible,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  wood,  the  side  of  a  flower-pot  or 
the  ordinary  compost  as  used  for  other  Orchids. 
A  large  block  of  Tree  Fern  stem  makes  a  re- 
markably good  and  natural  holding  for  them, 
and  if  this  is  at  command  I  would  use  it 
before  anything  else  for  the  purpose.  Failing 
this,  shallow  pans  nearly  filled  with  drainage 
and  surfaced  over  with  peat  and  Moss,  baskets, 
■or  large  wood  blocks  dressed  with  Sphagnum 
may  be  used.  Avoid  the  large  cork  blocks 
covered  with  peat  favoured  by  some  growers  ; 
there  is  no  keeping  the  plants  firm  or  tidy  upon 
them,  and  the  earthy  particles  of  the  peat  are 
always  silting  out  and  making  the  floor  or 
stage  untidy.  While  growing  freely  the  plants 
ought  to  be  frequen'ly  dewed  over  with  tepid 
water,  not  a  heavy  douche,  but  enough  to  just 
moisten  the  whole  of  the  foliage  and  bulbs.    The 


roots  may  be  freely  watered  as  long  as  growth  is 
active,  and  in  this  the  plants  vary  a  good  deal, 
one  or  two  in  a  collection  of  any  size  being 
nearly  always  in  growth.  The  most  suitable 
growing  season  is,  of  course,  the  summer,  and 
if  possible  allow  the  Utile  bulbs  to  ripen  oS'  by 
about  the  end  of  October.  Then  during  the 
winter  and  until  the  flower-buds  are  visible  but 
little  water  will  be  needed,  only  enough  in  fact 
to  keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  Though, 
fortunately,  so  cheap  as  to  render  propagation 
unnecessary,  division  of  the  plants  may  easily 
and  safely  be  performed  at  the  time  of  repot- 
ting, and  as  a  great  many  of  the  upper  nodes 
push  into  growth  in  due  course,  these  divided 
portions  soon  make  nice  specimens.  A  little 
care  in  the  earlier  stages  as  to  pegging  the  new 
growths  down,  filling  up  any  vacant  places  with 
new  compost  and  cutting  out  decayed  bulbs  is 
repaid  by  the  additional  health  and  strength  of 
the  plants.  The  best  material  should  always 
be  used  in  the  compost,  about  equal  proportions 
of  the  Moss  and  peat  being  suitable.  Although 
requiring  so  little  of  this,  that  used  must  be 
firmly  and  carefully  bedded  in  with  the  dibber, 
enough  small  crocks  and  charcoal  mixed  with  it 
to  prevent  it  getting  close  or  sour,  and  all 
ragged  ends  neatly  trimmed  off  at  the  time  of 
potting.  Being  a  rather  widely  distributed 
species,  several  variations  in  habit  and  the 
colour  of  the  blossoms  will  be  noticed,  but 
not  many  of  these  are  distinct  or  constant 
enough  to  warrant  varietal  names.  It  grows  at 
about  4000  feet  elevation  in  Assam  and  various 
parts  of  India,  and  was  introduced  in  1850. 
R. 

'  Cattleya  Aclandiae.  —  Although  a  small- 
growing  plant  this  produces  large  and  prettily 
marked  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  dull 
green  with  deep  purple  markings,  the  lip  of 
various  tints  of  purple.  The  plants  may,  if  due 
care  is  given  to  watering  and  damping,  be  well 
grown  on  blocks,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  safer 
in  small  pans  or  baskets.  Only  a  thin  surfacing  of 
compost  should  be  allowed,  the  rest  of  the  pan 
being  filled  with  clean  crocks.  Its  habit  of  flower- 
ing is  peculiar,  some  plants  producing  their  blos- 
soms freely  once  a  year,  others  throwing  up  a 
flower  now  and  then.  It  comes  from  Brazil,  and 
was  introduced  in  1S.'?9. 

Cypripedium  tessellatum  porphyreum. — 

This  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  hybrid  raised  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  about 
ISSl  by  Mr.  Seden,  and  also  by  Messrs.  Heath,  of 
Cheltenham.  Its  parents  are  C.  concolor  and  C. 
barbatum.  the  former  being  the  seed-bearing 
parent.  The  foliage  is  larger  than  that  of  C. 
concolor,  and  the  blossoms  are  pale  yellow  in 
ground  colour,  stained  with  bright  rosy  purple. 
The  dorsal  sepal  has  several  lines  of  deep  purple, 
and  the  petals  are  spotted  about  the  base  with 
the  same  colour. 

Dendrobium  sanguinolentum. — This  pretty 
old  species  is  well  worth  growing  on  account  of 
its  beauty  and  distinctness.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  long  and  push  horizontally,  the  flowers  being- 
produced  at  the  ends  singly  and  in  pairs.  The 
colour  throughout  i^  a  light  fawn  with  purple 
tips  to  the  petals.  The  plant  comes  from  Ceylon, 
so  requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  while 
making  its  growth.  After  this  is  complete  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  cooler  and  rather  drier 
quarters,  but  never  dried  at  the  roots.  It  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  baskets,  but  the  latter  are  the 
more  suitable,  giving  a  nice  open  compost  and  a 
light,  sunny  position. 

Aerides  odoratum. — This  lovely  old  species 
is  now  in  flower,  and  filling  the  house  with  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  A  good  va- 
riety produces  spikes  18  inches  in  length  and 
densely  set  with  blossoms,  thes3  being  white, 
prettily  marked  with  rosy  pink.  To  see  the  full 
beauty  of  this  Orchid  one  requires  large,  healthy 


specimens,  leggy-looking  plants  that  have  lost  all, 
or  nearly  all  their  lower  leaves  being  by  no  means 
ornamental.  Small,  well  grown  specimens  in 
suspended  baskets  are,  however,  very  pretty  when 
healthy  and  well  flowered,  the  racemes  being 
usually  smaller,  but  showing  to  great  advantage. 
Nothing  is  needed  to  grow  it  but  clean  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  crocks  or  charcoal,  and  it  is  so  easily 
managed  that  every  amateur  should  include  a  few 
plants  in  his  collection. 

Vanda  Denisoniana. — The  pretty  white 
blossoms  of  this  fine  species  always  attract  atten- 
tion at  this  time  of  year.  Although  the  plants 
lack  to  a  certain  extent  the  noble  appearance  of 
some  of  the  tricolor  and  other  l.irge-growing  spe- 
cies, it  is  nevertheless  a  fine  and  distinct  kind  of 
which  one  is  not  likely  to  tire.  The  blossoms 
occur  on  axillary  racemes  and  are  each  about  2 
inches  across,  the  whole  of  the  segments  white, 
sometimes  faintly  tinged  with  green.  V.  Deni- 
soniana likes  plenty  of  heat  and  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  light  position  in 
the  East  India  house,  either  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof  or  in  pots.  Clean  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  charcoal  will  do  for  the  compost,  and  the 
plants  must  never  be  dried  oft'  at  the  roots.  It  is 
a  native  of  India,  being  found  on  the  Arracan 
Mountains,  and  was  introduced  about  1870. 

Vanda  Batemanni. — Large  specimens  of  thi" 
Orchid  used  to  be  much  oftener  seen  than  at  the 
present  time,  and,  except  in  botanical  collections, 
one  does  not  often  find  it.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
is  very  stiff  and  it  attains  a  height  of  4  feet  or  5 
feet.  The  stem  is  stout  and  the  leaves  very 
thick  and  leathery.  The  flower-spikes  carry  a 
great  number  of  the  yellow,  crimson-spotted 
flowers,  which  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  A 
fine  specimen  noted  recently  was  carrying  three 
large  spikes  and  over  eighty  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Moluccas,  and  first  flowered  in  this 
country  in  1846. 


GALEANDRA  DEVONIANA. 
The  bright  sunny  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks 
has  brought  the  plants  of  this  species  rapidly  for- 
ward, and  several  are  now  in  full  bloom,  the 
racemes  proceeding  horizontally  from  the  apex 
of  the  growth.  The  stems  of  this  plant  are  about 
.3  feet  in  length,  leafy,  and  deciduous,  the  flowers 
each  4  inches  across,  purple  on  the  sepals  and 
petals,  this  colour  being  repeated  in  lines  on  the 
white  ground  of  the  lip.  Though  not  much 
favoured  by  present-day  Orchid  growers,  this 
species  should  be  included  where  room  can  be 
found  for  it,  and  during  the  growing  season  must 
be  placed  in  a  good  light  in  the  East  India  house 
or  stove.  It  delights  in  a  moist  heat,  this  being 
obtained  by  frequently  damping  all  round  the 
plants,  and  on  bright  afternoons  especially  giv- 
ing a  good  wash  with  tepid  water  from  the 
syringe.  This  kind  of  treatment  will  go  far  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  insects,  of  which  thrips 
may  be  mentioned  as  its  worst  enemy.  The 
plants  must  remain  in  the  warmest  house  until 
the  growths  are  quite  finished,  when  they  may 
with  advantage  be  gradually  inured  to  less  heat 
and  a  drier  atmosphere.  Through  the  winter 
they  will  be  quite  safe  with  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  about  .50°,  less  than  this  not  being  advis- 
able. They  are  by  no  means  constant  in  their 
time  of  starting  into  growth,  but  when  seen  to  be 
on  the  move  they  may,  if  necessary,  be  repotted 
before  being  again  placed  in  heat.  Large  pots 
are  not  necessary,  and  unless  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing very  strongly  they  will  do  well  in  the  same 
size  for  several  years.  They  are  not  particular  as 
to  compost,  thriving  in  peat  alone,  or  a  mixture 
of  this  material  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  strong 
plants  liking  a  little  light  fibrous  loam  in  ad- 
dition to  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal.  In  every 
case  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
drainage,  for  while  growing  a  great  quantity  of 
water  is  needed  at  the  roots,  though  while  in  the 
cooler  house  less  will  suffice.  If  the  plants  are  in 
sufficiently  good  order  to  pass  the  season  without 
repotting,  see  that  every  particle  of  compost  is 
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wetted  by  immereinft  the  potp,  or  otherwiee  be- 
fore placing  in  heat  and  in  repotting  see  that  no 
old,  eour  compost  or  decayed  roots  is  left  to 
contaminate  the  new  material.  A  close  and  heavy 
root-run  will  ruin  the  strongest  plants,  but  if 
sweet  and  open,  they  are  quite  easily  grown  and 
no  reasonable  amount  of  water  will  injure  them. 
Shading  is  only  necessary  in  the  hottest  part  ol 
the  day,  and  enough  to  break  the  light  a  little  if 
all  that  need  be  put  on,  heavy  mats  or  similar 
material  keeping  out  too  much  light.  G.  Devon- 
iana  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  equatorial 
America,  and  was  first  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro  in  1S40. 


A  WAY  OF  GROWING  ORCHIDS. 

Ix  the  delightful  west  country  there  are 
several  places  where  the  Tree  Ferns  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  may  be  seen  growing  out 
of  doors  in  all  their  native  magnificence,  notablj 
at  Mr.  A.  Vivian's  beautiful  place  near  Helford, 
in  Cornwall,  and  also  in  the  gardens  at  Trescc 
Abbey,  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  whence  the  spring 
flowers  are  exported  by  the  ton,  and  you  may 
see  the  scarlet  Metrosideros  of  the  size  of  a 
forest  tree,  and  the  rocks  smothered  with 
Mesembryanthemums  and  Geraniums.  A  few- 
years  ago  I  put  out  about  a  dozen  Dicksonia 
antarctica  in  an  old  Oak  wood  here  which  !■* 
situated  in  a  sheltered  valley,  and  where  I 
thouyht  they  might  succeed,  but  the  terrible 
winter  of  1894  was  too  much  for  them,  and  i-' 
the  spring  of  1895  they  were  all  dead.  It  struck 
me  that  the  stems  might  be  utilised  in  the  hot 
houses  for  showing  Ferns  and  stove  plants,  so 
]a.st  autumn  I  planted  thirteen  of  them  with 
tine-leaved  Begonias,  difl'erent  sorts  of  Adian- 
tums  and  stove  creepers,  and  all  the  Orchid.'* 
the  gardener  would  allow  me  to  have.  The  re- 
sult has  quite  come  up  to  my  anticipationp. 
The  Ferns  and  Begonias  grow  like  weeds  in  the 
soft  substance  of  the  Tree  Fern  stems,  which 
exactly  suits  their  requirements  ;  and  as  to  th>- 
Orchids,  I  can  .safely  say  that  they  have  done  as 
well,  if  not  rather  better  than  in  the  ordinary 
pots,  pans  and  baskets  one  is  accustomed  to  set- 
them  in.  Oncidium  Lanceauum — which,  as 
Orchid  growers  know,  is  not  a  very  ea.sy  thing 
to  do  with — on  the  Dicksonia  stems  grows  away 
and  makes  leaves  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Thi- 
principal  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the 
things  look  exactly  as  if  they  were  growing 
naturally — a  great  desideratum  I  venture  to 
think  with  Orchids,  and  when  these  flower, 
the  efi'ect  of  the  rich  background  of  Begonia 
leaves,  out  of  which  the  Orchid  flowers  seem 
to  spring,  is  exceedingly  good. 

To  those  Orchid  growers  whose  space  falls 
somewhat  short  of  their  wishes — rather  a 
numerous  body,  I  imagine— I  venture  to  submit 
this  idea  as  a  great  saving  of  space.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  jou  can  grow  twenty  or  thirty 
plants  on  the  space  occupied  by  only  one  pot, 
it  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
owner  of  a  small  house.  The  Tree  Fern  stems 
are  fitted  tightly  into  pots,  as  the  easiest  way 
to  make  them  stand  by  themselves,  or  tied  with 
one  strand  of  strong  copper  wire  to  the  iron 
pillars  of  the  Orchid  house  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  much  prettier  to  see  these  masses 
of  foliage  and  bright  flowers  than  the  usual 
naked  iron  pillar.  The  only  cultural  hint  I  have 
to  oB'er  is  to  water  from  the  top  with  a  rose  ; 
the  water  then  runs  down  the  stem  and  reaches 
every  root  upon  it  without  touching  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  If  any  of  your  readers  should 
think  of  trying  this  plan,  1  append  a  list  of  the 
things  I  have  found  to  do  well  on  Dicksonia 
stems  in  the  Cattleya  house  here,  but  of  course 
the  idea  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cool  Orchid 
house   or  conservatory.     About  2  feet  of   the 


bottom  of  some  of  the  Dicksonia  stems  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  dense  caipet  tf  young 
Ferns,  the  result,  I  j^r.sume,  of  seed   ripened 


Orchids  and  other  plants  on  Tree  Fern  stems, 
by  Lord  Annesley. 


by  the  Australian  sun.  Orchids :  Cattleya 
citrina,  C.  marginata,  0.  Triante,  C(eloayne 
cristata,  C.  flaccida,  C.  ocbracea,  Dendroluum 


amienum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D. 
Draconis,  Lielia  anceps,  L.  acuminata,  L 
autumnalis,  L.  Digbyana,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
Maxillaria  grandiflora, 
M.  picta,  Miltonia  cu- 
neata,  M.  spectabilis, 
Odontoglossum  Cervan- 
tesi,  O.  citrosmum,  O. 
maculatum,  0.  Rossi 
majus,  Oncidium  Caven- 
dishianum,  O.  Lance- 
anum,  O.  tigrinum. 
Various  plants  :  Ficus 
repens,  Adiantum  cu- 
neatum,  A.  Legrandi, 
A.  Lathomi,  A.  gracU- 
limum,  A.  mundulum, 
Gymnogramma  chryso- 
phylla,  G.  Laucheana, 
Pteris  serrulata,  P. 
cretica  albo  -  variegata. 
Hybrid  Begonias: 
Smaragdina,      Erin, 

4  Countess  of  Annesley, 
Gloire  de  Vesinet,  Mrs. 
Barron,  Mme.  Patti, 
Tresco  Abbey,  W'inter 
Queen,  Speciosa,  Gogo- 
ensis,  Winter  Marvel, 
Masterpiece,  and  Rajah. 
The  photograph  shows 
a      single      stem,      but 

for  the  pillars  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  it  is 
a  very  good  plan  to  put 
two  stems  of  the  Dick- 
sonia back  to  back.  When 
the  plants  have  grown, 
the  iron  pillar  is  quite 
covered.  A. 

Cattleya  M  e  n  d  e  1  i 
bella.— Few  of  the  varie- 
ties of  this  tine  species  can 
be  said  to  be  really  dis- 
tinct. Not  but  that  they 
vary  enough,  but  the 
flowers  run  in  and  out  of 
each  other,  so  to  speak, 
and  among  the  lighter 
coloured  forms  especially 
it  is  very  difficult  to  pick 
out  the  one  frcm  the 
other.  When  looking  at 
a  collection  of  these  re- 
cently I  was  struck  by 
this  variety,  the  top  sepal 
of  which  is  well  thrown 
back,  the  lower  sepal  and 
wider  fringed  petals  being 
of  a  beautiful  lilac  sufl'used 
with  a  deeper  tint.  The 
lip  is  difficult  to  describe. 
The  throat  is  yellow  of 
quite  a  golden  tint,  and 
this  is  bordered  by  a  more 
creamy  colour  and  two- 
large  white  blotches,  while 
the  front  lobe  is  spreading, 
of  a  pretty  mauve-pink 
and  having  deeper  lines 
running  through  it ;  the 
outer  edge  is  crisped  and 
wavy.  C.  Mendeli  should 
be  potted  in  good  rough 
material  in  wide  pots 
rather  than  very  deep 
ones,  as  the  roots  seem 
much  inclined  to  spread 
horizontally,  preferring  to 
ramble  about  over  rough 
pieces  of  charcoal  and 
peat  to  being  covered  with  compost.  The  usual 
Cattleya  house  temperature  suits  it  well,  and 
if    the    ventilating    ard    damping    are    properly 
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regulated  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  to  their  proper 
routine  of  growth,  no  drying  off  in  winter  is  neces- 
sary. The  flower-sheath  appears  on  the  new 
growth  in  autumn,  this  being  carried  through  the 
winter  as  in  C.  Mossite.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada,  and  was  introduced  in  1870. 

Dandrobium  Saarei.  —The  length  of  time 
that  this  fine  species  remains  in  flower  is  remark- 
able, and  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  pure 
white  Orchids.  The  blossoms  are  produced  on 
bold  full  trusses  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  a  large  number  appearing  on  each.  While 
making  its  growth  this  plant  delights  in  copious 
supplies  of  moisture  at  the  root  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere, a  high  temperature  being  also  desir- 
able. When  the  growth  is  complete  it  should  be 
well  ripened  by  removing  the  plants  to  a  light 
sunny  position  in  a  cooler  house,  the  water  supply 
being  also  lessened,  but  not  entirely  withheld. 

Brassia  Gireoudiana. — This  species,  a  native 
of  Costa  Rica,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  in  the  genus,  easily  grown  and  very 
free  flowering.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  a 
light  sunny  position  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and 
need  only  be  shaded  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Medium  sized  pots  or  pans  are  the  best,  and  the 
compost  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre 
and  Sphagnum.  The  drainage  requires  most 
careful  attention,  as  a  good  supply  of  water  is 
needed  by  the  vigorous  and  persistent  roots.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  erect  scapes  that  spring 
from  the  side  of  the  pseudo- bulbs  and  they  last  a 
long  time  in  good  condition.  The  colour  through- 
out is  a  bright  yellow,  deepening  with  age,  all  the 
parts  spotted  with  red. — H. 

Bulbophyllum  barbigerum.— Most  of  the 
species  contained  in  this  genus  are  remarkable 
for  some  characteristic,  and  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  flowers  of  this  kind  is  the  wonderfully 
sensitive  labellura.  This  consists  of  a  long,  thin 
body  surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  very  fine  hairs. 
The  slightest  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  sets 
these  hairs  in  motion  and  a  breath  upon  the 
labellum  makes  it  also  rock  bodily  to  and  fro, 
giving  the  whole  a  most  grotesque  appearance 
and  quite  startling  to  anyone  seeing  it  for  the 
first  time.  As  the  atmosphere  gets  calmer  the 
movement  slows  down  by  degrees,  and  every  few 
seconds  a  few  hairs  take  quite  a  different  motion 
from  all  the  others,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
laelieve  the  whole  thing  is  not  alive.  The  plant 
is,  unfortunately,  seldom  seen  in  collections  and 
rather  difficult  to  obtain.  Its  culture  is  not  diffi- 
cult if  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  can  be  main- 
tained, riuctuations  should  be  guarded  against 
and  the  plants  so  grown  that  nothing  heavy  or 
close  comes  into  contact  with  the  roots,  the  best 
holding,  perhaps,  being  a  piece  of  Tree  Fern  stem 
lightly  covered  with  Sphagnum  Moss.  Though 
liking  a  fairly  clear  light,  the  growth  must  be 
screened  from  bright  sunshine  and  the  roots 
must  never  be  dried.  The  other  parts  of  the 
flower  are  of  a  dingy  brown  colour  and  but 
few  are  usually  produced  upon  a  spike.  The 
flowers  last  a  considerable  time  in  good  condition. 
B.  barbigerum  comes  from  Sierra  Leone,  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1836. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— A  week  of 
changeable  weather  as  regards  temperature.  On 
two  days  the  highest  reading  in  shade  rose  above 
7 1°,  but  on  two  others  never  exceeded  57°.  Again, 
during  the  night  of  the  15th  tho  exposed  ther- 
mometer fell  to  within  3°  of  the  freezing  point, 
whereas  the  lowest  reading  of  the  same  ther- 
mometer on  that  of  the  17th  was  52°.  The  latter 
is,  with  one  exception,  the  warmest  night  yet 
recorded  here  in  May.  The  temperature  of  the 
ground  at  2  fest  deep  is  now  6°,  and  at  1  foot 
deep  5',  warmer  than  the  May  average.  A  little 
rain  fell  during  a  thunderstorm  which  passed 
over  Berkhamsted  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
but  previous  to  this  no  rain  at  all  had  fallen  for 
eighteen  days,  and  no  measurable  quantity  of 
rain-water  has  passed  through  either  percolation 
gauge  sin-e  April  28,  or  for   three  weeks.     On 


each  day,  however,  during  that  p3riod  a  few 
drops  of  water  have  come  through  both  gauges ; 
whereas  last  year  percolation  through  the  light 
soil  gauge  ceased  altogether  between  the  middle 
of  May  and  the  middle  of  July.  Sinc3  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  there  has  been  a  great  prevalence 
of  light  northeasterly  winds.  Indeed,  for  only  101 
hours,  or  about  four  days,  has  the  wind  coma  from 
any  other  points  of  the  compass  than  those  between 
north  and  east.  — E.  M.,  Birkhamtted. 
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ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Temple  Snow. 

May    19,  20,  21. 

Another  exhibition  has  come  and  gone  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  again  it  is  our 
pleasing  duty  to  record  an  exhibition  that  is 
worthy  in  every  sense  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  under  whose  auspices  it  is  held.  This 
makes  the  ninth  annual  exhibition  held  in  the 
same  spot,  and  nothing  perhaps  that  the  society 
has  done  during  that  time  has  made  it  more 
popular  amongst  horticulturists  than  these  shows 
from  year  to  year. 

The  majority  of  those  best  able  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  were  decided  that,  taken  as  a 
show  of  horticultural  produce,  it  was  the  best  yet 
held.  Considering  the  very  superior  exhibitions 
of  previous  years,  this  is  an  achievement  of  which 
the  society  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  possible  that 
Orchids  have  been  more  numerous  at  previous 
shows,  but  never,  on  the  whole,  have  they  made 
a  finer  display,  and  that,  too,  when  an  account  is 
taken  of  the  absence  of  the  celebrated  Dell 
collection  of  Baron  Schra>der  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. True,  these  were  greatly  missed,  but  other 
growers  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  vie  one  with  the  other  in  making  the  finest 
possible  show.  The  Burford  Lodge  collection  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  worthily  maintained  the 
renowned  character  of  previous  years,  whdst 
the  lovely  and  chaste  exhibit  of  Odonto- 
glots,  chiefly  of  O.  crispum,  from  the  Hazel- 
bourne  collection  of  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  surpassed 
all  previous  displays  from  the  same  source. 
The  collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  at  East 
Sheen,  too,  was  on  this  occasion  a  marked  advance 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality ;  this  collection  ap- 
pears to  abound  in  the  very  best  varietie?.  From 
Earl  ^Percy's  collection  at  Syon  House,  too,  a 
highly  creditable  display  was  made.  A  new  ex- 
hibitor appeared  on  the  lists  in  Mr.  Leon,  of 
Bletchley.  Other  private  collections  were  repre- 
sented in  strong  force,  as  those  of  Major  Joicay, 
Mr.  J.  (i.  Fowler,  Mr.  Malcolm  S.  Cook,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Rolls,  the  last  of  whom  is  also  a  fresh 
exhibitor. 

The  trade  was  represented  as  usual  in  great 
force  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. ,  the  plants  even 
finer  than  in  past  years  when  taken  individually. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  also  staged  a 
most  meritorious  and  extensive  group,  excellence 
of  culture  being  apparent.  Another  large  group 
in  the  great  marquee  came  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  whilst  in  the  next  tent  those  well- 
known  growers,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  and  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  were  all  in 
strong  force,  notably  the  first. 

Amongst  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the 
pride  of  place  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  grand 
display  of  Phyllocacti  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  which  was  in  itself  unique,  and  of  which 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  such  exhibit  of  this 
genus  has  ever  been  previously  seen.  Not  only 
from  point  of  variety  but  from  that  of  the 
triumph  of  the  hybridist,  was  this  to  be  noted  ; 
the  fact  of  four  kinds  gaining  awards  from  the 
floral  committee  confirms  this.  Hard -wooded 
greenhouse  plants  were  not  represented  by  speci- 
mens, but  as  small  plants  in  the  greatest  possible 
profusion  of  flower,  nothing  better  could  be  de- 
sired  than  in   the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  W.  B:ihl.in 


and  Sons,  whose  group  comprised  the  ever- popular 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion of  flower,  also  another  old  and  often 
neglected  plant,  Boronia  serrulata,  studded  with 
its  beautiful  blossoms,  with  several  more  good 
cool- house  plants  of  this  character.  Calcaolarias 
wera  of  great  excellence  from  the  florists'  point  of 
view,  so  also  were  Gloxinias,  but  Pelargoniums 
were  scanty  and  weak  compared  with  past  years. 
This  litter  remark  alsD  applies  to  the  Indian 
Azalea,  of  which  but  a  few  plants  only  wera 
fhown.  That  these  plants,  the  glory  of  all  May 
shows  of  years  back,  should  at  the  height  of  thaic 
season  be  absent,  is  a  remarkable  fact.  The 
tuberous  Begonia  was,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
en  ev'dence,  possibly  never  better  in  point  of  either 
culture  or  quality,  fresh  exhibitors  here,  too,  being 
observable. 

Turning  to  other  and  hardier  flowering  plants 
the  Roses  claim  the  first  as  well  as  the  most  pro- 
minent position.  Of  these  alone  there  was  an  im- 
mense display,  never  more  extensive,  more  varied, 
or  of  better  quality  than  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  well-known  firms  from  Slough,  Cheshunt, 
Waltham  Cross,  and  Woking  all  striving  to  make 
the  best  possible  display.  Larger  plants  have  no 
doubt  been  seen,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
suggestive  of  home  uses  were  navar  batter 
shown.  Some  choice  and  most  varied  cut  Roses, 
too,  were  sent  from  well-known  sources.  The 
Clematises  from  Worcester  claim  a  prominent 
notice  by  reason  of  the  excellent  culture  displayed, 
the  plants  being  one  mass  of  bloom.  Carnations 
again  in  pots  were  of  excellent  quality,  not  so 
large,  perhaps,  as  on  the  last  occasion.  Specially 
noteworthy  were  the  fine  varieties  of  the  Mal- 
maison  section  from  Mr.  Martin  Smith's  collection, 
the  entire  group  of  which  were  varieties  raised  by 
himself,  to  two  of  which  awards  of  merit  were 
made,  whilst  to  four  of  the  Tree  section  from 
Slough  the  same  recognition  of  merit  was  made. 

Mixed  groups  effectively  arranged  abounded 
through  the  larger  marquees.  These  comprised 
both  flowering  and  fineloliaged  plants.  Speak- 
ing generally,  however,  a  few  more  of  the  latter 
of  large  size  would  have  added  to  the  effect. 
Caladiums  of  the  newest  and  choicest  kinds  were 
staged  in  splendid  condition  by  Messrs.  Peed  and 
Son,  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
a  finer  bank  than  these  three  exhibits  made  has 
never  bean  s;en  at  any  previous  show  ;  they  were 
in  fact  a  great  advance  in  every  respect.  Hardy 
plants  consisted  of  Acers  in  variety  from  the  bast 
known  sources,  also  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododen- 
drons, the  latter  only  coming  from  one  exhibitor. 
Examples  of  dwarfed  conifera\  as  exemplified  by 
the  Japanese,  formed  an  extremely  interesting 
exhibit  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cut  flowers,  as  usual,  abounded  in  the  greitast 
possible  profusion,  most  of  the  exhibitors  making 
the  oft-repeated  mistake  of  attempting  to  crowd 
their  allotted  spaces  to  excass  ;  whereas  less  of 
each  respective  kind  would  have  made  a  batter 
effect.  These  comprised  all  the  chief  flowers  in 
season,  hardy  kinds,  herbacaous  and  bulbous 
greatly  preponderating. 

A  most  instructive  feature  was  the  alpine  and 
other  rock  plants  arranged  in  a  natural  mannar 
from  the  celebrated  York  Nurseries,  other  good 
displays  coming  from  two  more  sources.  Ferns 
were  exhibited  in  quantity,  but  chiefly  as  small 
plants. 

A  most  remarkable  and  highly  meritorious  ex- 
hibit was  that  arranged  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  and  which  occupied  the  entire  central  part 
of  one  marquee ;  this  was  of  a  most  comprehensive 
character.  Specially  noteworthy  were  the  superb 
exhibits  of  Peas  in  pots  and  boxes,  than  whicti  it 
would  scarcely  be  pos'ible  to  produce  anything 
finer.  Other  vegetables  also  were  here  to  be  seen 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  whilst  of  floral  produc- 
tions there  was  no  lack,  Gloxinias,  Bagonias,  ki  , 
abounding. 

Collections  of  vegetables  cama  from  such  well 
known  gardens  as  those  of  Syon,  Longford,  and 
Ampthill,  the  display  being  most  comprehensive 
and  o'  superior  cjuality. 
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Fruit  was  not  over  plentiful,  the  most  notable 
exhibit  beinp  (he  heavily  laden  pot  trees  of 
Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines  from  Saw- 
bridfiewoith,  in  which  cultural  excellence  was 
thoroughly  di.-plajed  in  the  highly  finished  and 
largo  fiuits.  A  few  (Jrapee  only  were  shown, 
thcfe  were,  however,  well  coloured.  A  large  col- 
led ion  of  Apples  came  from  the  Maidstone  Nur- 
feiies,  the  fame  having  been  kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition, the  rich  colours  of  thefe  greatly  adding  to 
the  effect  of  the  excellent  exhibit. 

Orchids. 

Mefsr?.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  were  awarded  a 
gold  medal  for  a  large  group,  prominent  amongst 
which  were  some  grand  forms  of  Cattleja  Mossia-. 
C.  Mossia"  Reineckiana,  represented  by  several 
Fmall  specimens,  stood  out  in  striking  contrast 
from  the  type.  C.  Mos-ia-  Her  Majesty,  with 
broad  white  .'epals  and  petals  slightly  tinted  with 
rofo,  lip  white  shaded  and  veined  with  pink, 
struck  one  as  being  one  of  the  finest  Cattleyas  in 
the  show.  Lalio-Cattleya  D.  S.  Brown,  rose  sepals 
and  petals,  lip  rose  purple  with  yellow  disc  ;  a 
fine  specimen  of  Miltonia  vexillariaCobbiana  with 
a  large  white  lip;  M.  v.  Marchioness  of  Salisbury, 
rose-tinted  flowers  with  a  darker  rose  disc ; 
several  fine  forms  of  La;lioCattleya  elegans, 
Cattleya  Skinneri  alba,  some  finely-grown  plants  of 
Sobralia  macrantha,  S.  m.  alba,  Sobralia  Veitchi 
and  S.  Amesia-,  the  latter  with  pile  rose  flowers ; 
Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum  with  twenty. four 
flowers  ;  a  made-up  specimen  of  Cattleya  Walker- 
iana  with  twenty-two  flowers  ;  La-lia  purpurata 
in  variety,  some  good  specimen  Dendrobium  Ben- 
sons;  and  D.  Bensonit  album  ;  a  gigantic  plant 
of  Ccflogyne  Dayana  with  twenty-five  spikes  of 
flower ;  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Angulna  Clowesi,  A. 
uniflora,  A.  Ruckeri  and  Epidendrum  rhizophorum 
were  noteworthy  in  this  fine  group.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton,  were  adjudged  a 
silver  cup  for  a  neatly  arranged  group  consisting 
pi  incipally  of  Cattleya  Mossia?  in  variety.  La'lia  pur- 
purata, varying  in  colourfrom  thedelicate  Busselli- 
ana  to  forms  with  dark  crimson-purplelips,  was  well 
represented.  Adark  formofC3-pripedium Gertrude 
HoUington,  a  grand  plant  ot  Phala;nopsis  casta, 
wit^h  nine  of  its  pale  rose-tinted  flowers  ;  P.  leu- 
corrhoda  Lowi,  a  dark  large- flowered  variety  with 
six  flowers  ;  P.  intermedia,  and  the  dark  form 
Brymeriana  were  also  well  represented.  A  fine 
specimen  Cu-logyne  pandurata,  with  nine  of  its 
green  and  dark  brown  flowers,  several  grand  forms 
of  Odontoglossum  of  the  crispum  type,  Cypripe- 
diums  in  variety,  specimen  Anguloas  of  the 
Clowesi  and  RuckeiiinasecLion>-,  some  dark  forms 
of  L.-elia  grandis  tenebro?a,  and  grand  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli  were  alsi  iicluded.  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  were 
also  awarded  a  silver  cup  for  a  tastefully  arranged 
group.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  many  fine 
things  was  the  gigantic  Cattleya  Mossia-  Meteor, 
with  dark  sepals  and  petals,  lip  broad  and  well 
marked.  Cattleya  Schrifderi  alba  bore  four 
flowers  without  any  tracings  of  colour  whatever, 
except  the  yellow  of  the  disc.  C.  S.  ceruUscsns 
had  a  dark  band  of  rose-purple  in  the  centre  of 
the  lip.  Vanda  Charlesworthi,  like  a  pink  form 
of  V.  Bensona',  several  fine  forms  of  L;tlia  grandis 
tenebrosa,  some  well-flowered  plants  of  On- 
cidium  macranthum  and  0.  Marshallianum,  Mil 
tenia  vexillaria  in  variety  ;  the  scarce  Cypripedium 
Fraseri  and  an  enormous  specimen  of  C.  Lawren- 
csanum  were  also  here.  Mr.  .T.  Cypher,  Chel- 
tenham, received  a  silver  gilt  Flora  medal  for  a 
group  of  well  grown  plants  consisting  principally 
of  La-lia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossia-,  and  C. 
Mendeli,  some  grandly  flowered  plants  of  Mas- 
dovallia  Veitchi  grandiflora,  Epidendrum  radicans, 
with  thirty  spikes  of  flower  ;  Cvpripedium  grande 
atratum,  with  nine  flowers;  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
and  OJontoglossum  crispum  in  variety.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Sen  received  a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  group,  consisting  principally  of 
l.alia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossiiv,  C.  Mendeli, 
Cymbidium  Lowiarium,  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Miltonia  Roezli  and  M.  vexillaria.  The  group  was 
lacking  in  novelties.     Messrs.  W.  L.  Lawis  and 


Co.,  Southgate,  sent  a  pretty  group,  consisting  of 
good  forms  of   La-lia   purpurata,  Cattleya  Moss'.-u 
and   C.    Mendeli.     A    new  hybrid    Cypripedium 
between  C.  Lowi  and  C.  insigneis  named  C.  Rossi- 
anum.     C.    Eylesianum — between   C.     Lawrence- 
anum  and  C   insigne  punctatum  violaceum — has 
the   flowers  white,  heavily  shaded  with   rose  and 
spotted   with    brown,    petals   and   lip   chocolate- 
brown.     Odontoglossum  hastatum  atratum  bore  a 
graceful  spike  of  twelve  flowers.     Messrs.  Linden, 
Brussels,  sent  some  delicate  and  distinct  Odonto- 
glossums,    consisting    of    good    varieties    of    0. 
Ruckerianum,  a  spotted  form   of  0.   Pejcatorei, 
and     a    white     O.    crispum.       Cattleya     Mossia- 
Reineckiana,   Exquisite,  with   white   sepals   and 
petals,   lip   white,   veined  and  shaded  with  rose- 
purple,  with   the   usual  yellow  and  brown   in  the 
throat,    was   noteworthy.     Sir  Trevor    Lawrence 
was  awarded  a  fold  medal  for  a  group  staged  in 
the  usual  attractive  and  neat  manner      The  plants 
were  remarkable  for  good  cultivation,  and  among 
the  many   fine   things  we   noted  Odontoglossum 
elegantulum,  with  cream  sepals  and  petals  spotted 
with   chocolate  brown,    lip   white,   spotted   with 
brown  ;  Bulbophyllum  cylindricum,  a  quaint  spe- 
cies with  dark  brown  flowers  ;  a  fine  specimen  Pha- 
lainopsis  Luddemanniana  with  eighteen  expanded 
flowers ;  the  hybrid  C  vttleyaParthenia,  white  sepals 
and  petals,  lip  white,  shaded  and  spotted  with  rosy 
pink  ;    Miltonia    Bleuana    nobilior,    Epidendrum 
elegantulum,    recently    certificated  ;     La-lio-Cat- 
tleya  Phabe,  a  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  niveum 
with  seven  flowers,  Odontoglossum  excellens  with 
two  spikes,  a  fine  Cypripedium  Stonei,  Masde- 
vallia  coriacea  with   seventeen  flowers,  Dendro- 
bium revolutum,  in  habit  like  D.  Dearei,  sepals 
and    petals  white,   lip  green,  shading   to  white, 
lined  with  chocolate-brown,  and  a  grand   speci- 
men of  Oncidium  olivaceum  Lawrenceanum  with 
nine  spikes  of  flower.     Masdevallia  Harryana  in 
variety,  a  huge  specimen  Masdevallia  Wendland- 
iana,  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum  with  ten  spikes 
of  flower,  a  fine  variety  with  five  flowers  of  Maxil- 
laria    Sanderiana,   Cu-Iogyne  odoratissima,  a  va 
riety  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  lip  white,  with 
a  yellow  blotch  in   centre;    some  finely  flowered 
plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  Odontoglossums 
in  variety   were  also   sent.     Sir  F.  Wigan.  East 
Sheen,  received  a  sih-er  cup  for  a  group  of  cho:ce, 
well  grown  plants,  amongst  which  were  the  white 
Sobralia  alba,  some  beautifully  flowered  plants  of 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  and  the  variety  Lowianum 
concolor  with  green  and  yellow  flowers,  La-lia  Dig- 
byana,  some  grand  forms  of  L.  purpurata,  Cattleya 
Skinneri  alba,  C.  Mossia;  in  variety,  including  C.  M. 
Lady  Wigan,  certificated   last  year,   some  finely- 
grown  Vanda  tricolor,  Dendrobium  Pbal;i-nops-is 
in  variety,  and  Thunia  Wiganiana,  resembling  T. 
Veitchi.  Mr.  \V.  S.  Ellis, Dorking,  was  also  awarded 
a  silver  cup  for  a  grand  group,  consisting  mostly  of 
finely  -  flowered    Odontoglossums.      The    flowers 
were  good  in  substance  and  the  spikes  left  no- 
thing to  be  desired.     Cochlioda  Noezliana,  with 
its  brilliant  scarlet  (lowers,  stood  out  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  white  Odontoglossum  crispum  and 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  which   the  group  contained. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Leon,  Bletchley,  also  received  a  silver 
cup  for  a  grand  group,  consisting  of  fine  specimen 
Vandas  of  the  V.  tricolor  and  V.  suavis  section, 
some  beautifully  flowered  La-Iia  purpurata,  several 
plants  of  Cattleya  Aclandia-,  some  dark  forms  cf 
C.    Schilleriana,    Brassia    verrucosa    with   seven 
spikes  of  its  green  flowers,  spotted  with  brown  ; 
Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,wilh  eight  flowers  ; 
several  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Liwrencoana,  Mi  - 
tenia  Roezli  and  M.  vexillaria  in  variety.     The 
plants   were   well   grown   and    neatly   arranged. 
Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  was  awarded  a  silver  gilt 
Flora  medal  for  a  fine  group,   consisting  princi- 
pally of  fine  forms  of  L.-elia  purpurata.     Cattlej  a 
Mossia-,  a  dark  form  of  Cypripedium   Lawrence 
anum,    which   contrasted   with  the  variety  Hye- 
anum,  which  was  also  shown  in  this  group,  a  dark 
form  of  C.   caudatum,   a  plant   of  the  white  C. 
bellatulum  album  with  two  flowers,  Dendrobium 
Dalliousianum,    Epidendrum    Wallisi,    Miltonia 
Roezli  and  M.  vexillaria  were  also   well   repre- 
sented.    Major    Joicey,    Sunningdale    Park,   re- 


ceived a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  group  con- 
sisting of  grand  specimen  Miltonia  vexillaria,  re- 
markable for  good  culture  ;  a  fine  plant  of  Den- 
drobium atro-violaceum  with  four  spikes  cf  flower, 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  a  gigantic  C.  Cur- 
tisi  with  three  (lovierH,  Oncidium  ampulkceum 
and  Angulcas  in  variety,  beautifully  grown  and 
well  flowered.  Earl  Percy  was  adjudged  a  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  large  group,  consisting  of 
La-lia  purpurata.  Vanda  teres,  Cattleya  Mcssia-, 
C.  Skinner',  so  -«  fine  forms  of  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum,  Dftdrob  Jm  lineale,  Aerides  odoratum 
and  0dontogii,8sums  in  variety,  remarkable  for 
good  culture  and  neatness  in  arrangement.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Rolls,  Richmond  Park,  Bournemouth,  was 
given  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  small  group,  con- 
taining a  grand  specimen  Cattleya  Mossia-  with 
upwards  of  forty  flowers,  C.  Schilleriana,  Laelia 
grandis,  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum,  and  some 
good  forms  of  Odontoglossums  in  variety.  Mr. 
M.  S.  Cook  sent  a  small  group,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  La-lia  purpurata,  Cattleyas  end  Odontc- 
glossums  in  variety.  Mr.  T.  Statter,  Stand  Hall, 
Manchester,  sent  a  light  form  of  Cypripedium 
Gertrude  HoUington  and  Cattleja  Mendeli  leuco- 
glossa,  a  variety  with  rose  sepals  and  petals  and 
white  lip. 

Roses. 

The  quality  and  variety  of  the  Bcsjs  could 
hardly  have  been  excelled.  The  largest  group 
came  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  was  re- 
markable alike  for  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
plants  and  the  extpiisite  perfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual blooms.  Throughout  the  group  that  fine 
Rose  Crimson  Rambler  was  conspicuous,  grown 
in  bushes,  as  standards,  and  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  shows  to  best  advantage,  viz,  as  a 
climber.  A  fine  centre  piece  was  formed  by  an 
arch  over  which  were  trained  plants  of  this 
beautiful  Rose,  flowering  in  brilliant  profusion. 
There  were  also  excellent  plants  of  La  France, 
Celine  Forestier,  Niphetos,  W.  Allen  Richardson, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Alarechal  Niel  (silver  cup). 
An  equally  fine  collection  of  these  delightful  and 
so  truly  English  flowers  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  ap- 
peared to  contain  even  greater  variety  than  the 
former  group.  It  was  flanked,  too,  by  boxes  of 
very  beautiful  cut  blooms,  among  which  the  ever- 
pleasing  La  France,  the  delicately- tinted  Clio, 
Mme.  Falcot,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Spenser  were 
notably  good.  In  baskets  were  large  bunches  of 
L'Ideal,  very  finely  coloured,  Medea,  and  the 
very  distinct  and  useful  Duke  of  York.  Among 
the  pot  plants  were  excellent  specimens  of  Crim- 
son Rambler,  Jean  Ducher,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Carolire  Testout,  Merveillede  Lyon,  and  Baroness 
de  Rothschild.  In  the  examination  of  this  group  we 
were  much  struck  with  the  remarkable  size  of  the 
blooms  and  the  general  richness  of  their  colour- 
ing (silver  cup).  Another  very  fine  group  of  Roses 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt, 
and  included  some  plants  of  truly  enormous  size 
and  very  excellent  culture.  In  the  centre  was  a 
gigantic  specimen  of  William  Warden  flanked  by 
finely-flowered  plants  of  Juno  and  La  France. 
Alphonso  Soupert  was  good,  also  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Violette  Bouyer,  Magna  Charta,  and  Mme.  Watte- 
ville.  That  "beautiful  single,  Paul's  Carmine,  was 
well  shown  (silver  cui>).  Roses  in  great  variety 
cimeal.so  from  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Waltham  Cross. 
Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  staging  they  did  not 
make  nearly  such  an  effective  group  as  the  pre- 
vious ones.  The  plants  were  all  small,  but  very 
well  flowered.  Crimson  Rambler  being  particu- 
larly noticeable.  There  was  also  a  box  of  excel- 
lent cut  blooms  ef  Niphetos.  Another  group  of 
Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  of 
Woking,  and  consisted  of  large  shapely  plants  of 
Crimson  Rambler,  La  France,  Duches-e  de  Morny 
and  Magna  Charta.  A  collection  of  superb  cut 
Roses  was  shown  by  Mr.  George  Mount,  of  Can- 
terburj'.  There  were  a  box  of  magnificent  blooms 
of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  another  of  L^lrich  Brunner, 
and  fine  flos-ers  of  Rubens,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
La  France,  Innocente  I'irola,  Catherine  Mermet 
and  naany  others.  All  the  flowers  were  wonder- 
fully perfect  and  fresh  and  of  good  size  and  sub- 
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stance  (silver  cup).  A  very  delishtful  exhibit  was 
that  of  old-fashioned  garden  Roses  shown  by 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  of  Bath.  Cooling's 
single  CrimEon  Bedder  is  very  pretty  and  some- 
what resembles  Paul  s  Carmine.  The  single  Briers 
were  very  lovely,  particularly  the  yellow  and 
copper  Austrian.  Among  others  were  Harrisoni, 
a  vivid  yellow,  semi  double  ;  Viridiflora,  a  very 
curious  green  flower ;  Isabella  Sprunt,  a  pale 
primrofe  ;  the  very  old  Pink  China,  Yellow  Bank- 
eian  and  Pimpernella. 

Stove  .4nd  GEEENHotJSE  Plants. 

A  finel}'  arranged  group  of  very  handsome 
decorative  Palms  and  fine  foliaged  plants  came 
from  Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar.  This  group  wa3 
peculiarly  rich  in  etFeet,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
show  off  to  best  advantage  the  choice  specimens 
it  contained.  There  were  splendid  examples  of 
Anthurium  erystallinum,  very  distinctly  marked  ; 
Alocasia  Thibautiana,  A.  intermedia,  Phyllot:p- 
nium  Lindeni,  Dracaena  Goldieana,  Rhapis  humi- 
lis,  and  Verschaffeltia  splendida  (silver-gilt  Flora). 
A  nice  group  of  Palms  and  decorative  plants  was 
put  up  by  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  of  Putney.  It  was 
gracefully  arranged  and  effectively  backed  with 
tall  Palms.  Conspicuously  placed  was  a  good 
example  of  Kentia  Fosteriana  aurea.  Colour  was 
lent  by  some  bright  Caladiums. 

An  interesting  group  of  plants  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Cutbush,  and  consisted  of  finely-grown 
specimen  flowering  plants  judiciously  inter- 
mingled with  Palms  and  Crotons.  Crassula  rubra 
and  C.  rosea  were  each  a  dense  mass  of  flower  ; 
Erica  candidissima,  E.  Cavendishi  and  E.  ventri- 
cosa  were  all  excellent.  The  beautiful  Spir:va 
pilmata  and  many  specimens  of  Azalea  indica  in 
variety  were  also  worthy  of  note  (silver  cup).  A 
most  attractive  group  of  plants  came  from  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  and  contained  many 
curious  and  rare  specimens.  Dracajna  Sanderi- 
ana  was  fine ;  many  Bromeliads,  some  excel- 
lent Todeas,  Lomaria  propinqua,  beautifully 
coloured;  Gleichenias,  and  some  good  Platy- 
ceriums  were  also  included  (silver  cup).  A 
group  of  Cannas  and  Roses  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Tasker,  of  Brentwood,  and  comprised  some 
very  good  varieties  of  Cannas,  all  the  plants  being 
well  grown  and  the  flowers  in  remarkably  fine 
condition.  A  group  of  plants  containing  Orchids, 
Carnations,  fine-foliaged  plants,  &c.,  was  sent 
from  Mrs.  Wingfield  of  Ampthill.  Oncidium 
varicosum  was  good,  also  Caladium  Mi=s  Am- 
basens,  Uracifna  Sanderiana,  and  Croton  Thomp- 
soni  (silver  Flora).  A  group  of  Azileas,  com- 
pact sturdy  plants  flowering  freely,  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams* Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 
The  best  varieties  were  Empress  of  India,  Rosette, 
J.  D.  Llewellyn,  D.  Moore,  and  Roi  d'Hollande. 
One  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  exhibits  in 
the  show  was  a  larga  group  of  new  introductions 
shown  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans.  To  mention 
and  describe  all  the  new  plants  of  beauty  and  im- 
portance here  shown  would  be  impossible,  but  we 
may  select  the  following  :  Cilamus  ciliaris,  a  very 
fine  Palm,  dwarf  in  habit  and  of  fine  form  ;  Sonerila 
Silver  Qaeen,  an  exquisitely  delicate  plant,  ad- 
mirably named  ;  and  Begonia  Souvenir  de  Jean 
Bart,  a  form  with  a  little  extra  leaf  at  the  base 
of  each  ordinary  leaf.  B.  Claudine  Schmidt  is  an- 
other pretty  variety,  and  B.  Comtesse  de  Tellu- 
son  is  a  handsome  green  and  brown  form.  Cyrtan- 
thus  obliquus  is  a  fine  plant  with  tall  spikes  bear- 
ing large  yellow  and  orange  flowers,  a  really  good 
variety.  Alsophila  atro- virens,  a  very  beautiful  new 
Tree  Fern  ;  Hypericum  Moserianum  tricolor,  an 
exceedingly  pretty  variety  with  pink,  green,  and 
yellow  foliage ;  Phoenix  Rwhelini,  a  most  grace- 
ful new  Palm  ;  and  Helieonia  illustris  var.  rubri- 
caulis,  a  splendid  large  plant,  in  perfect  condition 
and  most  beautifully  coloured,  were  also  in- 
cluded here  (gold  medal).  An  excellent  group 
of  fine-foliaged  plants,  Ferns,  cfec,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  There  were 
very  good  specimens  of  Calla  EUiottiana,  fine 
plants  of  Arisasma  fimbriata,  a  collection  of  very 
beautiful  Cannas,  some  large  plants  of  varieties 
of  Nephrolepis,  various  Davallias,  Lomarias,  and 


Adiantums  ;  altogether  this  was  a  very  fine 
group.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill, 
were  represented  by  a  small  group  cf  choice 
stove  plants  and  a  nice  collection  of  Gloxinias 
and  Streptocarpi.  In  the  former  were  Anthu- 
riums  in  variety,  Livistonia  rotundifolia,  Sib- 
thorpia  europjea  variegata,  some  good  Bertolonias, 
and  a  pretty  new  Golden  Elder.  The  Gloxinias 
were  strong,  well-grown  plants,  with  fine  healthy 
foliage  and  large,  shapely,  brilliantly  coloured 
b!oom.s.  Among  the  Streptocarpi  was  a  good 
dark  variety,  Impeiial  Gem  (silver-gilt Flora).  A 
large  and  very  good,  but  somewhat  heavily 
arranged  group  of  Begonias  came  from  Mr.  H.  0. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries.  Many  of  the  singles 
wereremarkablylarge, and  the  doubles  wereof  good 
form  and  all  well  coloured  (silver  Flora  medal). 
A  group  of  excellent  plants  of  Lilium  longiflorum 
giganteum  was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  of  Colchester.  Many  of  the  specimens  were 
bearing  eight  or  nine  blooms.  From  Messrs. 
Balchin  and  Sons,  of  Brighten,  came  a  group  of 
delightful  greenhouse  plants,  including  a  fine 
mass  of  Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  psrhaps  the 
most  gloriously  blue  flower  grown  ;  beautifully 
flowered  plants  of  Boronia  seirulata  and  B.  hetero- 
phylla  and  some  good  Ericas  (silver  gilt  Flora).  A 
beautiful  Pelargonium,  King  of  Denmark,  a  rich 
salmon-pink  semi-double,  was  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Jensen,  of  Chingford.  The  foliage  of  this  variety 
is  distinct  and  beautifully  marked.  Messrs  J. 
James  and  Son,  of  Woodside,  Slough,  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  remarkably  fine  Calceolarias,  each  plant 
practically  perfect  from  the  florist's  point  of  view, 
being  dwarf,  compact,  with  dense  masses  of  enor- 
mons  flowers.  The  colours  were  clear  and  bright 
throughout.  A  splendid  collection  of  Clematises 
in  pots  was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co., 
of  Worcester,  including  every  shade  of  colour 
from  palest  mauve  to  deep  purple.  The  finest 
plants  were  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  a  delicate 
mauve  ;  Excelsior,  a  rather  deeper  shade  ;  Gloire 
de  St.  Julien,  enormous  pale  lilac  flowers  ;  Princess 
of  Wales,  a  dull  mauve ;  Purpurea  elegans  and  Mrs. 
George  Jackman,  a  delicate  creamy- white.  They 
were  all  trained  with  wonderful  precision  (silver 
cup).  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  staged  a 
large  group  of  Pelargoniums,  some  of  the  plants 
being  exceedingly  well  flowered  and  the  whole 
effect  being  most  brilliant.  The  colours  were  par- 
ticularly charming  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
remarkably  even.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  staged 
a  group  of  wonderfully  good  Gloxinias,  comprising 
excellent  plants,  sturdy  and  flowering  very  freely. 
Some  of  the  best  varieties  were  Mephisto,  a  fine 
dark  purple  ;  Antigone,  a  pretty  kind  with  rosy 
spots  and  white  edge;  Mars,  a  brilliant  red; 
Adela,  a  charming  crimson  and  white  ;  Orion, 
pure  white,  and  Sunbeam,  a  gay  rosy  scarlet. 
There  was  also  a  bewildering  variety  of  new  hy- 
brid Streptocarpi,  including  some  very  attractive 
pink  varieties.  Another  great  attraction  was 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  of  new  hybrid  Ph\'llo- 
cacti,  a  class  of  flowers  including  some  of  the  most 
delicate  colours  obtainable.  Ovis  is  a  large  and 
very  lovely  rose-pink  ;  Ena,  orange-scarlet,  tinged 
with  rose  :  Elatior,  vivid  scarlet ;  Thalia,  scarlet 
and  purple,  and  Olivia,  a  bright  pink.  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons  staged  a  collection  of  remarkably 
good  Pelargoniums,  rather  formally  set  up  in 
bunches  and  backed  with  Maiden-hair  Fern. 
Some  of  the  more  striking  varieties  were  Ladas,  a 
level}'  pink  marked  with  dark  maroon  ;  Empress 
of  India,  salmon-pink  ;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley,  helio- 
trope and  purple  ;  Princess  May,  salmon-pink  ; 
Purple  Emperor  and  Royal  Rote  From  the  same 
firm  came  a  collection  of  Gloxinias,  large  healthy 
plants  with  fine  foliage  and  a  great  profusion  of 
excellent  flowers.  The  best  were  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  rich  crimson  ;  Miss  Dorothy  Dean,  a  nicely 
shaded  purple,  and  Maude,  a  beautiful  pink-spotted 
variety  (silver-gilt  Flora).  Extensive  and  very 
excellent  were  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Carter,  com- 
prising a  most  delightful  collection  of  Petunias  in 
numberless  delicate  shades  of  colour  ;  a  gorgeous 
group  of  Calceolarias  flowering  in  densest  profusion 
and  showing  evidence  of  fine  culture,  and  a  brilliant 
lot  of  Gloxinias,  very  fine  plants,  with  the  flowers 


in  perfectly  fresh  condition  (silver- gilt  Flora). 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, exhibited  a  group  of  truly  magnificent  Be- 
gonias, all  most  excellent  in  condition  and  show- 
ing evidence  of  rare  culture.  The  colours  were 
all  most  charming.  Some  of  the  best  varieties 
were  Reynolds  Sharp,  a  vivid  scarlet ;  Pride  of 
Bexley,  a  large  white  single  ;  Devonia,  a  fine 
buttercup  yellow  ;  Duke  of  York,  a  rich  crimson  ; 
Sjmuel  Pope,  of  a  creamy  tint  edged  with  pink  ; 
Champion,  a  vivid  orange ;  Mr.  Rob.  Brown, 
softest  salmon-pink  and  white  ;  and  Bexley  Gem, 
a  fine  rose  pink  (silver-gilt  Flora).  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe  sent  five  remarkably  large  and  freely 
bloomed  plants  of  Streptosolen  Jamesoni  from 
cuttings  struck  in  April,  1895.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  and  highly  decorative  conservatory  plant. 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons  were  represented  by  a 
small,  but  fairly  good  collection  of  Gloxinias,  in- 
cluding some  very  nice  spotted  varieties.  A 
grand  lot  of  Begonias  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Box,  of  Croydon,  the  plants  being  small,  com- 
pact, very  strong,  and  bearing  wonderfully 
tine  blooms  (silver  gilt  Flora  medal).  Messrs. 
Cannell  also  staged  some  fine  Calceolarias 
and  Cannas,  the  former  being  especially  bril- 
liant and  perfectly  clean,  and  also  free-flower- 
ing. An  excellent  group  of  Begonias  came  from 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The 
plants  were  exceptionally  large  and  in  splendid 
condition.  Lady  Foley  is  a  bright  orange-scarlet 
single  ;  Majestic,  a  good  rose  pink  double  ;  Earl 
Craven,  a  rich  crimson  ;  Colonel  Henderson,  a  fine 
dark  single  ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  a  pretty  primrose 
double  ;  Duke  of  Fife,  a  fine  coral  pink  ;  and 
Duchess  of  Fife,  a  beautiful  pink  single,  with  a 
finely  fringed  edge— an  example  of  a  new  and  very 
much  improved  type  of  single  ;  and  Dowager  Lady 
Wynne,  a  rich  yellow  double  (silver  gilt  Flora). 

Caladiums  were  superb.  Perhaps  the  finest 
collection  was  that  of  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons, 
comprising  magnificent  plants  with  huge  leaves 
and  most  brilliantly  coloured.  A  good  dwarf  red 
is  President  de  la  Devansaye.  Mme.  FitzKtsch- 
lin  is  a  delicate  green  and  white  veined  with  pink  ; 
Oriflamme,  a  vivid  red  edged  with  green  ;  Mrs. 
Harry  Veitch,  dull  brownish  green,  with  strongly 
marked  crimson  vtins;  Marquis  d'Albertas,  a 
beautifully  thided  green  and  white  ;  Duchess  of 
Teck,  greenish  white,  faintly  veined  with  rose 
(silver  cup).  Another  magnificent  collection  came 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  was  the  largest 
lot  shown.  Many  of  the  plants  were  smaller  than 
those  in  the  first-mentioned  group,  but  in  con- 
dition they  were  quite  equal  to  any  in  the  show. 
There  were  notably  good  examples  of  Gaspard 
Grayer,  deep  crimson  centre,  broad  green  margin  ; 
Orphi^e,  white  and  pink  ground,  veined  with  car- 
mine ;  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  a  new  variety,  car- 
mine and  buft";  Leonard  Bause,  milky  white, 
tinged  with  green  and  veined  with  red  ;  Comtede 
Germiny,  ltd  with  bright  veins,  spotted  with 
white  ;  Duchess  of  Connaught,  creamy  white, 
veined  rose-pink  ;  and  Silver  Cloud,  a  lovely  white 
variety  mottled  with  rose  (silver  cup).  A  tine  col- 
lection was  shown  also  by  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons, 
but  the  effect  was  spoilt  by  all  the  plants  being 
staged  in  a  sloping  mass,  with  heads  level.  The 
best  plants  were  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild, 
Michel  Buchner,  Candidum,  Triomphe  de  Comte, 
and  Clio.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  also  staged 
a  large  group  of  Coladium=,  including  many  very 
beautiful  small  varieties,  among  them  Minus 
erubescens,  a  graceful  crimson  and  green  ;  Reine 
de  Danmark,  Barcn  de  Manore,  and  Ibis  P^ose. 
A  highly  meritorious  group  of  Carnations  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Hayes,  Kent. 
It  included  some  very  fine  varieties  of  the  Mal- 
maison  types,  chiefly  tho?e  of  deep  colour.  A 
very  lovely  one  was  Miss  Martin  Smith,  a  rich 
blush-pink.  Prime  Minister,  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
cf  good  form;  Princess  May,  a  large,  finely 
formed,  bright  pink,  an  excellent  variety  ;  Lady 
Grimston,  a  very  pretty  striped  flower  of  great 
siz3  ;  La  France,  a  shapely  flower,  wilh  petals 
much  curled  ;  and  Julian,  a  rich  salmon  pink, 
were  all  exceedingly  good  (silver-gilt  Flora). 
Carnations  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush. 
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They  were  staged  with  great  taste  and  good 
eiJect.  The  Malmaitons  were  large  and  well 
grown.  Germania  was  represented  by  a  few  very 
perfect  flowers;  Mrs.  Reynolds- Hole  and  lA 
Vilette  were  good.  The  fragrant  Uriah  I'lke  and 
the  lovely  white  Countess  were  in  effec'.ive  con- 
trast to  the  bank  of  pink  below  them.  There  was 
alfo  a  new  Clove,  Harrow  Weald  Beauty,  a  very 
effective  blush-pink  flower,  striped  with  deeper 
colour  (silver  cup).  There  were  a  few  good 
Carnations,  tco,  in  Mr.  Turner's  exhibit,  notably 
Little  John,  [a  large,  shapsly  bloom  of  a  deep 
clear  pink  shade  ;  Cardinal  WoUey,  a  very  bril- 
liant buff  and  scarlet ;  Pride  of  Penshurst,  The 
Gift,  and  Waterwitch,  a  very  pretty  flesh-tinted 
variety. 

Ferxs. 

A  magnificent  collection  came  from  Messrs 
W.  and  J.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  and  included 
many  rare  and  curious  varieties.  An  extensive 
exhibit  of  Ferns  is  wonderfully  refreshing  to  both 
ramd  and  eye  after  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
floral  exhibits.  Everything  in  this  collection  was 
in  perfect  condition  and  finely  grown.  We  were 
struck  with  fine  examples  of  Polystichum  con- 
civum  with  its  broad  shapely  fronds,  Asplenium 
splendens,  Doodia  blechnoides,  Lygodium  pal- 
matum,  Onychium  auratum,  the  very  delicate 
Pteris  scaberula,  PtlLti  ternifolia,  jjalantium 
culcita,  Adiantum  palmatum,  a  very  fine  plant, 
and  Looaaria  Herminieri,  with  its  young  fronds  of 
a  bright  rose  colour  (silver  cup).  Another  ex- 
tremely fine  collection  came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
of  Upper  Edmonton.  The  plants  were  large,  per- 
fectly clean  and  healthy.  There  were  good  ex- 
amples of  Nephrolepis  davallioides  multiceps, 
Doryopteris  palmata  variegata,  a  very  curious  and 
rather  pretty  plant,  a  fine  plant  of  Alsophila  ex- 
celsa,  the  dark  and  stiff  Asplenium  Druryi,  A. 
Mayi,  Drynaria  musaifolia,  and  a  number  of 
Platyceriums  (silver  gilt  Flora). 

Hardy  Plants. 

The  display  of  hardy  Sowers  this  year  is  a  trul^ 
marvellous  one,  and  though  the  arrangement  i^ 
capable  of  considerable  improvement,  there  wa^ 
on  the  whole  an  advance  on  that  of  prcviou'' 
years.  In  many  instances  there  was  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  .3  inch  pot  exhibits  of  alpines, 
which  we  were  glad  to  note.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  admire  the  cork  and  Mo^s  bank 
arrangement,  at  an  angle  of  45^  or  50',  which  we 
noticed  in  the  corner  of  one  tent,  nor  can  we 
refrain  from  raising  a  protest  against  such  un- 
natural arrangements,  for  two  reasDns  :  Firstly, 
beciuse  such  a  bank  could  only  constitute  a  mere 
slaughter  house  for  the  more  delicate  alpines  : 
and  secondly,  if  such  exhibitions  as  that  just 
over  at  the  Temple  are  to  be  at  all  instructive, 
then  we  say  the  instruction  is  of  the  worst  type, 
and  misleading  into  the  bargain.  Greater  care  is 
sadly  needed  among  the  large  specimen  hardy 
plants,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  huge,  un- 
ungainly  mass  of  this  or  that  shall  be  crammed 
iiito  a  pot  or  basket  in  an  unnatural  way,  with  a 
view  merely  to  getting  so  many  dczen  spikes  into 
the  smallest  space,  for  this  arrangement  destroys 
all  beauty,  as  well  as  the  natural  inclinations  of 
the  plant  one  sees  in  everyday  life.  A  few  such 
modifications  carried  out  with  care  would  cer- 
tainly do  much  to  improve  the  method  of  exhibit- 
ing hardy  plants  nosv  so  common.  There  is  too 
much  haste  apparent,  too  much  of  the  "  rough 
and  ready  "  style  in  these  exhibits. 

The  group  of  miscellaneous  hardy  plants  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  Covent  Garden  and 
Long  Ditton,  was  a  remarkable  one,  not  only  in 
numbers,  but  in  its  infinite  variety.  Ths  Tulips 
were,  indeed,  a  display  in  themselves.  These 
flowers  were  of  the  finest,  and  included  such  as 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Cjlbert,  Annie  McGregor, 
lovely  in  the  rose  breeder  form,  Mabel  Gee,  both 
in  the  flame  and  breeder  state,  and  Kate  Conner,  a 
lovely  delicate  rose.  Samuel  Birlow,  a  grand 
Tulip,  was  magnificent.  Lord  Denman  and  Lord 
Lilford  in  the  flamed  stage  were  among  the  most 
noticeable  and  distinc';.  Behind  we  e  vases  and 
bowls  of  large  size,  many  of  them  well  filled  with 


masses  of  the  finest  of  the  breeder  forms,  and  in  a 
way  that  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  their  worth, 
either  in  a  cut  state  or  for  beds,  each  variety 
having  been  secured  with  a  fine  length  of  stem. 
There  was  also  a  formidable  array  of  hardy  border 
flowers  in  great  variety,  the  most  worthy  being 
Achillea  rupestris,  a  plant  of  neat,  compact  habit 
and  masses  of  pearly  white  blo.-som  ;  the  scarlet 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  Muscari  comosum,  Saxi- 
fraga  McXabiana,  a  charming  kind,  freely 
sprinkled  with  crimson  spots,  the  spikes  also  being 
fine  ;  Geum  hybridum,  an  orange-flowered  form, 
very  pretty  in  a  cut  state  ;  Sedum  ternatum, 
white  ;  Hsuchera  sanguinea,  very  charming  in  its 
bright  masses  of  flowers ;  and  Dodecatheons  in 
several  kinds,  notably  Jetfrayanum  and  splendi- 
dum,  the  latter  fine  in  colour  and  very  free.  Pans 
of  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  Tbalictrum  aquilegi- 
folium,  very  beautiful  in  the  feathered  masses  of 
blush- white;  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  very  pure;  large 
masses  of  Phlox  G.  F.  WiUon,  a  pale  lilac-mauve 
kind  ;  Lindelophiaspectabilis.deep  blue ;  Ramondia 
pyrenaica  ;  Achillea  mongolica,  pure  white,  free 
and  fine  for  cutting ;  Primula  japonica,  with 
giant  whorls  of  crimson ;  Helenium  Hoopesi,  large 
orange  blossoms ;  Columbines  in  variety,  and 
Oriental  Poppies  in  shades  of  crimson,  orange, 
scarlet,  and  the  like  were  also  fine.  Very  pretty, 
too,  and  not  often  seen,  was  Verbascum  phieniceum 
in  various  shades,  white,  purple,  violet,  &c  This 
is  a  pretty  plant,  easily  raised  from  seed  and  gives 
little  trouble.  Several  Pieonies  were  very  fine, 
among  them  being  anemonstflora  rubra,  tenui- 
folia  plena,  Wittmanniana,  and  lobata,  of  a  distinct 
scarlet  shade.  Irises  were  represented  by  I. 
aphylla  Gazelle,  I.  squalens  Phidias,  and  I.  pallida 
mandralisca,  a  fine  dark  blue ;  and  germanica 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  best  of  the  early  whites. 
Among  the  species  such  rare  kinds  as  I.  paradoxa, 
I.  Saaii,;and  I.  Susiana  were  conspicuous,  the  last 
represented  by  three  grand  blooms.  Narcissi 
had  but  few  representatives,  the  little  fragrant 
X.  juncifolius,  the  more  recent  Queen  of  Spain, 
together  with  double  white  poeticus  being  among 
these.  Here  and  there  were  masses  of  the  Crown 
Anemone,  very  bright  and  pleasing  in  their  vary- 
ing shades  of  colour.  Pyrethrums,  both  single  and 
double  kinds,  were  represented,  the  former  es- 
pecially light  and  graceful  for  vase  decoration, 
and  much  admired. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  nurseryman,  Christ- 
church,  near  Bournemouth,  contributed  a  verj'  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  assortment  of  the  better 
class  of  perennials.  These  for  the  most  part  were 
composed  of  large  bunches  of  each  kind  arranged 
in  a  free  and  natural  manner,  and  in  many 
instances  in  much  the  same  way  as  one 
would  arrange  large  vases  for  the  sitting-room, 
thus  displaying  the  flowers  to  advantage.  Very 
telling  among  the  cut  specimens  in  this  collection 
were  the  Globe  Flowers  that  appear  at  home  at 
Christchurch,  TroUius  napellifolius  being  very 
handsome.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  deep 
orange  T.  jiponicas  and  to  the  little  known  va- 
riety called  Orange  Globe,  a  grand  form  of  ster- 
ling merit.  T.  Gibsoni  was  also  in  excellent 
form,  and  very  deep  are  its  rich  orange  flowers. 
These  were  all  set  up  in  good  sized  bunches,  the 
flowers  fresh  and  clean  looking.  A  fine  spike  of 
Eremurus  robustus  Elwesianus  with  its  3  feet  of 
blossom  was  stately  and  massive,  and  there  were 
also  several  smaller  spikes — presumably  from 
young  plants— of  E.himalaicus;  the  flowers  of  this 
species  are  nearly  pure  white,  and  very  densely 
arranged  on  the  spike.  Among  other  interesting 
subjects  in  Mr.  Prichard's  group  we  noted  a  fine 
lot  of  Arnebia  echioidf  s,  Onosma  tauricum,  with 
deep  golden  drooping  flowers ;  Campanula  persici- 
folia  alba  grandiSora,  with  large  snow-while 
bells ;  Geum  miniatum,  Anthericum  liliastrum 
majus,  very  pure  white  spikes  ;  tJypsophila  ceras- 
tioides  in  pans,  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  masses  of 
pure  white  ;  Hemerocallis  Middendorfiana,  a  deep 
orange  Day  Lily,  very  handsome  and  distinct  ; 
Achillea  mongolica.  Lychnis  Lagascae,  pink,  and 
very  dwarf ;  Tbalictrum  aquilegifolium,  a  nearly 
purs  white  form  ;  Epimedium  sulphureum.  Cam- 
panula   glon-.erata    dahurica,    deep    violet-blue  : 


Chrysogonum  virginicum,  Edraianthas  serpylli- 
folius,  with  masses  of  purple-blue  flowers;  Kubus 
nooikaensis,  Urge  pure  white  flowers,  together 
with  many  Irises  and  Pyrethrums  of  the  best 
early  kinds. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, had  a  Urge  semi  circular  group  in  which 
were  large  masses  of  Pa3nies,  Irises  in  variety,  huge 
tufts  each  fully  2  feet  through  at  the  base,  Geum 
coccineum  fl.-pl.,  Geum  miniatum,  Lilium  Harrisi, 
Ranunculus  aconitifolius  plenus  with  its  pure 
white  miniature  blossoms,  Cypripedium  acaulc, 
Saxifraga  MacXabiana,  the  pure  white  flowers 
covered  with  crimson  spots,  S.  pyramidalis,  very 
fine,  and  Ramondia  pyrenaica.  Thermopsisfabacea, 
with  its  clear  yellow  Lupine-like  flowers  and  erect 
habit,  makes  a  very  showy  plant  for  the  border  at 
this  season.  Mr.  Ware  also  exhibited  several  boxes 
of  Malmaison  Carnations  in  variety.  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  had  a  large  and  in- 
teresting arrangement  of  rare  alpines  and  other 
plants.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  northern 
firm  that  they  bring  this  instructive  and  pleasing 
arrangement  of  alpines  to  the  Temple  show  ;  in- 
deed, one  could  readily  believe  that  the  plants 
were  fully  established,  so  very  very  natural  do  they 
at  all  times  appear.  This  year's  exhibit  was  as 
varied  as  any  of  its  predecessors.  Among  the 
finest  things  was  Cypripedium  spectabile  with  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  of  its  large  handsome  flowers  fully 
expanded.  The  equally  beautiful  and  rare  Sibe- 
rian C.  macranthum  was  represented  by  a  solitary 
flower  of  grand  size  and  colour,  a  very  rich  crim- 
son-purple. Very  charming,  too,  were  the  scarlet 
flowers  of  Fritillaria  recurva.  Dianthus  alpinua 
was  in  a  mass  with  a  score  of  its  brilliant  red 
flowers,  and  as  thus  seen  it  makes  the  most  beaa- 
tiful  of  rock  plants.  Lychnis  pyrenaica  is  a  gem 
with  pure  white  flowers  and  slightly  glaucoaa 
leaves.  Primula  sikkimensis,  a  swamp  loving, 
almost  biennial  species,  has  yellow  umbels  of 
flowers  ;  Pentstemon  Halleri,  a  new  species,  6 
inches  high,  was  a  mass  of  deep  purple  flowers. 
Onosma  tauricum,  Androsace  villosa,  Erinus,  Tril- 
liums,  Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba  (true),  and  Daphne 
cneorum  were  also  noteworthy.  Lithospermum 
tinctorum  is  a  new  species  recently  coUec'.ed,  hav- 
ing trailing  stems  and  flowers  of  the  most  intense 
gentian  blue.  Meconopsis  cambrica  was  very  in- 
teresting on  account  of  a  new  break  which  has 
sprung  up  spontaneously.  A  charming  feature  of 
this  is  that  the  flowers  are  decidedly  orange  as 
seen  in  Geum  pruinatum,  and  not  yellow,  as  in  the 
type  ;  and  furthermore  they  are  double  and  not 
single,  and  in  this  form  remind  one  of  Kerria 
japonica  in  the  distance.  A  singular  coincidence 
is  that  orange  coloured  single  flowers  have 
sprung  up  similarly  since  the  double,  thereby 
giving  beauty  and  variety  aUo.  Of  the  double 
form  a  large  batch  was  shown  in  pots. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  large 
assortment  of  cut  flowers,  mostly  of  hardy  shrubs 
such  as  Rhododendrons,  Lilacs,  arranged  in  large 
baskets  of  Moss  and  broken  with  pleasing  Acers 
and  other  things  here  and  there.  The  former 
were  mostly  hybrids  from  Fortunei,  the  result  a 
beautiful  race  of  bright-coloured  flowers  and  hand- 
some trusses.  R.  H.  M.  Arderne  is  bright  rose, 
very  fresh  and  charming.  Among  the  Lilacs  the 
best  were  Mathieu,  very  dark  ;  President  Camot. 
white;  Marie  Legraye,  very  pure  large  truss; 
Alba  grandiflora  and  Mme.  Lomoine,  massive 
truss  of  pure  white.  Among  these  things  the 
following  were  disposed  :  Centaurea  montana  and 
C.  sulphurea,  Lu pinus  poly phyllus  and  L.  p.  albus, 
Pyrethrum  Hamlet,  white  Columbines,  &c.  In 
another  tent,  on  a  sort  of  bank,  Saxifraga  mus- 
coides  purpurea,  Myosotis  rupicola.  Anemone syl- 
vestris,  Lychnis  Lagascas,  Iberis  jucunda,  Dodeca- 
theons, Thrifts,  Erigeron  and  such  like  plants 
were  arranged.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Craw- 
ley, contributed  a  very  pleasing  arrangement  of 
hardy  cut  flowers,  alpines  and  herbaceous  plants 
in  variety,  together  with  hardy  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Tufted  Pansies,  and  such  like.  The 
most  noticeable  among  the  herbaceous  plants 
were  Ibsris  corifolia,  Asphodelus  luteus.  Lupines, 
Oriential    Poppies,    Edelweiss,    Phloxes    of    the 
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setaoea  section  and  Lithaspermum.  The  samj 
firm  contributed  an  artistic  arrangement  of  rock- 
work,  many  of  the  plants  noted  being  disposed 
thereon  in  a  pleasin;?  manner.  They  also  seat  a 
large  collection  of  Tufted  Pansies  in  bunches  or 
sprays,  all  very  beautiful  and  fresh  looking,  and 
containing  many  leading  kinds  of  these  popular 
flowers.  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
contributed  for  the  first  time  a  large  collection  of 
Tulips,  the  great  majority  of  which,  unfortunately, 
were  not  staged  from  want  of  space.  In  the 
application  for  space  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  mistake,  which  is  very  unfortunate,  as  the  firm 
was  exhibiting  for  the  first  time  at  the  Temple 
shows.  The  Sowers  staged  were  certainly  of  very 
fine  form,  and  contained  representatives  of  bi- 
zirres,  byblcemens  and  other  sections  in  both  the 
breederandrectified  forms,  together  with  many  spe- 
cies. Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton, had 
a  small  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  among  which 
Pyrethrums,  Poppies,  Columbines,  Heuchera 
sanguinea  (very  fine),  Calochortus  luteus,  and  a 
good  early  double  white  Pink  were  the  best.  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  Bookham,  Surrey,  had  several 
fine  Carnations,  mostly  border  kinds,  the  bast 
being  Winifred,  a  salmon-red  ;  Mrs.  Seymour 
Bouverie,  scarlet  and  yellow,  extra  fine  ;  Mrs. 
Audrey  Cimpbell,  yellow  ;  Mephisto,  very  dark  ; 
Duke  of  Orleans,  yellow  ;  and  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro, 
white,  rather  thin  in  some  ca=es.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Orpington,  had  an 
excellent  display  of  Tuftsd  Pansies  set  up  in 
sprays  in  a  vary  charming  manner.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  in  a  very  Urge  collection  were  Lord 
Elcho,  orange-yellow  ;  Mauve  Empress,  H.  M. 
Stanley,  J.  B.  Riding,  Mrs.  Grant,  rosy  purple  ; 
Charm,  soft  lilac  ;  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  white  ; 
H.  M.  Stuart,  dark  purple,  shaded  crimson  ;  lona, 
lavender  in  upper  petal?,  dark  deep  blue  below  ; 
Craigie,  crimson  purple  and  lavender  ;  A.  J.  Row- 
berry,  and  True  Blue.  The  firm  also  contributed 
single  Cictus  and  other  Dahlias  grown  on  in  heat. 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  had  one  of 
their  larga  displays,  principally  of  single  and 
doable  Pyre'hrum^,  PieDriias,  both  herbaceous  and 
tree  varieties,  Irisss,  and  the  like.  Lupinus 
polyphyllui  in  three  varieties  was  shown,  also 
Iris  Walner  and  Iris  australis,  dark  purple  blos- 
soms, very  fine.  Centranthus  ruber  sanguineus 
differed  in  no  wise  from  thousands  at  the  seaside 
on  tbe  chalk  cl:ff!.  Very  charming  was  a  group 
of  Aquilegia  ct.ulea,  a  mass  of  its  exquisite  sky 
blue  Adwcvs.  These,  together  with  Pieonies 
of  the  herbaceous  section,  made  up  a  most 
ttriking  exhibit.  In  this  group  the  tree 
P:B)nits  were  truly  marvellous  by  their  colours. 
From  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  HIghgate,  came 
hardy  herbaceous  and  other  flowers,  mostly  cut. 
Among  the  more  uncommon  in  this  group  we 
not^d  Omphalodes  linifolia,  a  species  wuh  white 
flowers  and  a  somewhat  erect  habit ;  Ualax  aphylla, 
with  white  spikes  ;  varieties  of  Primula  jiponica. 
Carnation  Mrs.  L  de  Rothschild,  Tree  Pieonies  in 
variety,  a  handful  of  the  beautiful  fringed  blossoms 
of  the  Buckbean  (Menyanthe.s  trifoli.ita),  Aspho- 
dalus  ramo3u>,  Arctotis  aureola,  Pyrethrums, 
SoiUis,  &3.  Several  of  the  exhibi-s  in  this  group 
b  ore  th  0  wrong  names  —names,  moreover,  quite  in- 
excusable in  plants  of  everyday  occurrence,  yet 
very  misleading  notwithstanding. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  collection  of 
Parrot  and  other  Tulips,  also  Irises,  Scillas,  Ri 
nuiculi  and  such  things  in  variety.  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co,  Col  :hester,  had  a  b.-illiant 
assortment  of  choice  bulbous  things,  mainly  Calo- 
chorti,  which  they  grow  so  well  and  in  such  num- 
bers. These  included  C.  Benthxmi,  flowers  bright 
cmary  colour,  with  dark  spot  at  base  ;  C.  ca.-u- 
leas  ro=eus,  a  highly-coloured  as  well  as  distinct 
kind  ;  C  Maweanus,  white,  the  beaid  suffused 
with  violtt-purple  ;  C.  albus,  with  p?arly  white 
globes,  fringed  with  silky  hairs,  and  C  amcenus, 
with  fine  pink  biossom=.  In  this  group  also  were 
bsautiful  examples  of  Fritilla-ia  rccurva,  scarlet  ; 
B.odi.iei  capitata,  with  tall  heids  of  purple  blos- 
soms ;  B.  lasa,  blue  ;  B.  Howelli,  a  ch  irming  kind 
with  umbels  of  white  flowers  veined  with  blue,  an 
exquiii;e  flower   and    very   fre  ■ ;  U-imastia   escu- 


lenti  and  the  like— a  most  interesting  exhibit  of 
these  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers.  Messrs.  Young 
and  Robinson,  Stevenage,  had  a  collection  of  show, 
bedding  and  Tufted  Pansies  in  many  good  kinds. 

From  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
bridge,  came  a  lovely  flower  of  the  exquisite  Iris 
Lorteti,  the  standards  very  large,  rose,  flushed 
white  with  rosy  veins,  a  truly  remarkable  flower, 
though  one  may  be  p.irdoned  for  desiring  pro- 
portionately larger  falls  in  this  specie?,  which, 
we  think,  would  improve  It  grea'ly.  Mr.  R.  I. 
Lynch  brouaht  some  interesting  things  from  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  notably  Hippeastrum 
(Habranthus)  pratense,  with  flowers  of  vermillion- 
scarlet  of  the  size  and  form  of  Hemerocallis  flava. 
This  fine  bulbous  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
grows  about  18  inches  high  in  the  open  at  Cam- 
bridge without  protection.  Paulowniaimperialis, 
very  fine  ;  Iris  Korolkowi,  purple  in  the  stan- 
dards, with  dark  veins,  the  falls  long,  dark  velvet 
at  base,  and  beautifully  veined  ;  Iris  Lorteti,  a 
rather  smaller  flower  than  Mr.  Wilson's,  with  a 
deeper  suffusion  of  rose  in  the  upper  segments, 
very  beautiful  ;  Crinum  variabile  from  South 
Africa,  hardy  against  a  wall  ;  Mantisia  saltatoria, 
(the  Dancing  Girls  of  the  East  Indies),  Veronica 
Hulkeana,  and  a  box  of  Lathroei  clandestina,  a 
curious  parasite  found  on  the  Willow,  were  also 
sent. 

In  the  gardens  outside  the  tents  and  adjacjnt 
to  the  main  walks,  bads  were  devoted  to  a  variety 
of  small  shrubs  and  other  plants.  Here  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  of  Edmonton,  hid  the  new  yellow  Trop:i?o- 
lum  Coolgardie  edged  with  pots  of  fine  Migno- 
nette. Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Chiswick,  had 
planted  several  beds  of  the  best  Japanese  Maples, 
including  palmatum  roseum,  p.  dissectum  pur- 
pureum,  p.  palmatifidum,  p.  sanguineum,  p.  ra- 
ticulatum,  and  others,  with  clumps  of  Lilium 
Harrisi  among  them  and  edged  with  Eurya  lati- 
folia  variegata.  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  also  arranged  a  variety  of  beds  in  a  simi- 
lar way  with  all  the  varieties  of  Japan  Maples 
just  named.  This  firm  also  had  a  showy  lot  of 
flowering  shrubs  in  biskets,  and  among  these 
some  new  hybrid  Azilaas,  obtained  by  crossing 
Azalea  mollis  with  A.  sinensis.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  came  also  a  collection  of  dwarf  conifers, 
part  of  a  recent  importation  from  Japan.  These 
were  mostly  in  ornamantal  pots,  and  displayed 
the  art  of  crippling  beautiful  shrubs  in  an  un- 
mistakable way.  Some  of  these  veteran  pigmies 
were  well  furnished,  and  afforded  an  illustration 
of  the  small  amount  of  food  required  by  certain 
plants  merely  to  sustain  l.fa.  Among  others  we 
noted  Abies  firma,  Pjdocarpus  macrophyllus 
variegatus,  Retinospora  obtusa  aurea,  scarcely 
more"  than  15  inches  or  18  inches  high.  There 
was  also  a  group  of  Acer  japonicum  vitifolium,  a 
distinct  highly  decorative  plant  of  great  value  if 
quite  hardy.  Another  bod  was  filled  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  with  their  new  Daisy 
The  Bride.  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking  Nursery,  Surrey,  had  a  fine  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  mostly  in  bunches  in  a  cat  state, 
among  which  were  many  Peeonies  of  the  olHcinalis 
group.  Poppies  of  the  oriental  section.  Irises,  and 
other  hardy  plant'.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  sent 
a  varied  as-ortment  of  IrLses  and  Tulips  in  great 
variaty.  The  same  ixbibit  in^lu  led  many  double 
Ranunculi,  Scillas,  Ixi.is  ii  variety,  Camassia 
esculenta.  Campanula  glomerata  in  variety,  &c. 
Phlox  canadensis  a'ba,  a  scirce  plant  in  hardy 
collections,  was  very  pretty  and  pure,  mostly  in 
bold,  effective  masses  that  are  very  striking.  Mr. 
A.  Rhodes,  nurseryman,  Swincars,  Guiseley,  near 
Leeds,  had  a  laige  group  of  a  fine  Forget  me-not 
named  Princess  Victoria. 

Fruit  .vnd  VEfifiXABLES. 

The  exhibits  in  this  division  wera  mora  numerous 
than  on  any  other  o:;casion  fince  the  society 
started  these  annual  shows  at  the  Temple  and 
the  quality  was  equally  gooJ.  A  magnificent  lot 
of  well-grown  trees  in  pots,  also  biskets  of  fruit  of 
the  new  Cardinal  Nectarine,  which  was  given  a 
fi-st  class  cerli fieata, were  stvged  by  Messrs.  Rivers 
and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  in  the  large  tenS    This 


exhibit  was  much   admired,  the  varieties  boing 
mostly  the  new  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers.  There 
were  from  two  to  threa  dozen   fruits  on   a  plant. 
Early  Rivers  was  certificated  in  1892,  and  is  a  very 
fine  fruit.     Cardinal,  though  valuable  for  forcing, 
is  not  recommended  for  open  walls  (gold  madalj. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  occupied  tho 
entire  centre  of  No.  2  tant,  no  less  than  l'2i)  feet 
run  being  devoted  to  their  unique  collection.   The 
Peas  were  staged  in  rows.  Tomatoes,  Melons,  and 
Cucumbers  in  pots  forming  the  centre  row.     Tho 
only    drawback   to   this   fine   exhibit   was    soma 
Cucumbers  past  their  best  and  rather  coarse.    The 
Tomatoes  were  excellent ;  the  new  Eclipse  corti- 
ficated  last  year  under  the  name  of  Exceltior  was 
very   fine,   also   Golden   Gem,  a  coming   variety. 
Sunbeam  still  retains  its  popularity  as  a  yellow 
kind.      Golden     Nugget    and     Sunbeam     were 
equally   fine   and  laden   with   fruit.     Among  the 
red   varieties  Best  of  All  stood  out  prominently  ; 
the  plants  bear  close  down   to  the  soil,  the  fruits 
of  perfect  shape  and  good  quality.     Earliest  of  All 
Tomato  was  very  fine,  also  Abundance  and  Ex- 
press.    Peas  were  remarkable  for  their  heavy  crop 
and  size  of  pod  ;  no  less  than  eight  distinct  early 
varieties  were  staged.   The  varieties  were  Sutton's 
Seedling,  May  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  Sutton's 
Forcing,  a  remarkably  dwarf  early  variety,  and 
a  great  improvement  on   the  American  Wonder 
type.     The  other  varieties  were  Favourite,  Excel, 
sior  (a  grand   forcing  variety).   Early  Giant  and 
Al,    a   very    large    podding    variety.     Climbing 
Baans  were  shown  in  fine  condition,  the  new  Epi- 
cure, Earliest  of  All  and  Tender  and  True  being 
staged.     Three    varieties    of    Melons   in    pots — 
Eureka,  Sutton's  Scarlet  and  Hero  of  Lockinge — 
were  also  shown  (gold  medal).     Messrs.  Bunyard, 
Maidstone,  staged  eighty  dishes  of  Apples.     The 
collection  was   backed  by  Peach   and  Nectarine 
trees  fruiting  in  pots.     The  varieties  most  notice- 
able for  siza  and  colour  were  Rymer,  Bismarck, 
remarkably  fine  ;  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Bess 
Pool,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Sturmer,  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  Foster's  Seedling,  the  Calvilles  in  variety, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder  and  Brown- 
lee's  Russet  (silver  cup).     Earl  Percy  (gardener, 
Mr.  Wythes),  Syon  House,  Bre.itford,  staged  a 
fine  lot  of  choice  vegetables  with   half  a  dozen 
dishes  cf  fruit.     Asparagus,  Broccoli  in  three  va- 
rieties (Model,    Late    Queen    and    Miller's  Late 
White),  Cabbages  (Ellam's,  Matchless  and  Earliest 
of   All),    Potatoes  (VVythes's  Seedling   and  Nor- 
thumberland Prolific),  Beans  (Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Syon  House),    Market  Favourite   and  Telegraph 
Cucumbers,    Early  Milan  Turnip,  Duke  of  York 
and   Conference  Tomatoes,    Lettuce,   salad    (fix 
varieties),   and    Gradus   and    Chelsea    Gem   Peas 
were  all  good.     The  fruit  consisted  of   Foster's 
and   Hamburgh  Grapes,  Amsden   June  Peaches, 
Lord   Napier  Nectarines,   Brown   Turkey   Fig", 
Competitor  Strawbeiries  and  Syon  Houso  Meljii 
fsilver  cup).     Mrs.   Wingfield,   Ampthill  House, 
Bads  (gardener,  Mr.  Empson),  likewise  staged  a 
most  meritorious  collection  of  vegetables  and  fruic. 
Royal  Sovereign,  Auguste  Nicaise,  Sir  J.  Paxton 
and  Noble  Strawberries,  with  Brown  Tuikey  Figs 
were  good  (silver  cup).     Mr.  Ward,  gardener  i.i 
the  Eirl  of  Radnor,   Longford   Castle,  staged    a 
smaller  collection   (silver-gilt  Knightian  med  d). 
Messrs.   Car.er,  Holborn,  staged  very  fine  Lin.  - 
sword    French    Beans,    Telephone    Peas,    Mode  I 
Leek,  First-crop  Potato,  Earliest  of  All  Cucumber, 
Spinach  and   Duke  of  York  Tomato   (silver-gilt 
Knightian    medal).     Mr.   G.    Featherby,  Gilling- 
ham,    Kent,    sant    very    nice    Black    Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Early  Alexander  Peach.  Perfection  Toma- 
toes, Covent  Garden    .Market   Cucumbers,  and  a 
fine    basket    of    Ne   1'Ijs    Ultra   French    Beans 
(silver-gilt    Knightian    medul).     Messrs.    Veitch, 
CheUea,    sent    a    small    collection    of    well-kept 
Apples,  very  fine  being  North  End  Pippin,  Rymer, 
Bismarck,  Alfriston,  Jonathan,  Bijou,  Rockwood, 
Peck's  Pleasant  and  Lane's  Princa  Albert  (silver- 
^ilt  Knightian  medal).     Mr.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
also  had  a  small  collection  of  Apples,  B  smarck, 
Annie  Elizibeth,  Cox's  Orange,  Winter  Queening 
and  Lane'"  Prince   Albert  ben?  the   best  (-ilver 
m:da!).     Messrs.  Fellows  and  Ryder,  Orpington, 
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Kont,  8bi;;ei  a  dozjn  plants  of  Tomit)  Duke  of 
York,  well  laden  with  fruit  down  to  the  pots 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery, 
arnham,  staged  a  dozan  boxes  of  new  Cucumbers. 
The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  sent  two  nice 
lots  of  Strawberries  in  boxes,  fruits  not  large,  but 
well  finished,  the  varieties  being  Sir  J.  Paxtonand 
Royal  Sovereign.  Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford,  sent 
their  new  Strawberry  Leader,  both  pot  plants  and 
gathered  fruits.  A  new  Strawberry  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Irvini?,  Leigh  House,  Batchet,  fine  bright  col- 
oured fruits  and  somewhat  like  Royal  Sovereign  in 
appearance.  This  the  committee  requested  to  be 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  A  new  Apple  came 
from  Mr.  Haggart,  Moorpark,  Ludlow,  but  much 
too  ripe.  A  very  tine  group  of  Tomatoes  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Fife,  Lockinge  Gardens,  Wantage,  the 
fruits  large  and  somewhat  like  Acquisition.  This 
was  requested  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  A 
new  late  Broccoli  came  from  Mr.  Bonsall,  Elmet 
Hall,  Leeds. 

Flor.\l  Decoe.\tion.s. 

These  were  not  particularly  numerous,  the 
centre  tabling  of  the  first  tent  being  partially 
devoted  to  them.  Many  of  the  individual  ex- 
hibits showed  great  taste  in  their  arrangement, 
the  selection  of  colours  in  several  instances  being 
all  that  one  could  desire.  The  exhibit  from 
Mes.^rs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  of  Coventry,  was  by 
far  the  best  in  this  division.  The  different  de- 
signs were  of  a  very  representative  character,  and 
included  almost  all  phases  of  the  floral  decorator's 
art.  A  boatsbaped  hand-basket  arranged  with 
Orchids  of  various  forms  and  colours,  in  which 
the  smaller  forms  gave  the  necessary  lightness, 
■was  lovely,  the  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
colours  and  extreme  elegance  being  noticeable. 
A  biiial  bouquet,  in  which  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra-'  and  0.  crispum  were  largely  used, 
together  with  white  Roses,  Pancratium,  and 
Stephanotis,  showed  considerable  skill.  L'ght 
green  fronds  of  Ferns,  Asparagus,  and  Caladium 
argyrites  finished  a  typical  bouquet.  One  of  the 
most  striking  bouquets  was  a  pretty  combination 
of  yellow  Irises  and  Oncidium  flexuosum.  These 
two  subjects,  associated  with  yellow  veined  Croton 
foliage,  Ferns,  and  Asparagus,  completed  a  very 
novel  and  beautiful  arrangement.  Other  bouquets 
of  Carnations,  Orchids,  and  Roses,  in  which 
foliage  of  a  varied  character  was  utilised,  and  in 
conjunction  with  these  a  number  of  smaller  hand- 
biskets  of  Rases  and  OrchiJs,  all  contributed  to 
make  a  very  pretty  floral  picture.  Sprays  were 
shown  in  great  variety  ;  one  of  the  best  was  made 
up  of  yellow  Orchids,  the  graceful  blossoms  of 
Oncidium  flexuosum  being  specially  serviceable. 
Button-holes  were  very  pretty,  and  in  size  and 
character  beautifully  varied.  The  only  heavy- 
looking  design  in  this  unique  exhibit  was  a 
huge  lyre,  in  which  white  Lilac  and  Calla 
iethiopica  were  used  alternately  with  Stephanotis, 
white  Roses,  Eucharis,  and  other  white  flowers. 
Mr.  J.  K  Chard,  Stoke  Newington,  had  a  large 
assortment  of  his  arcadian  wirework  designs.  The 
centre  cf  the  table  was  composed  of  a  large 
arch,  and  on  either  side  and  immediately  under- 
neith  the  arch  tall  trumpet  vases  were  filled  with 
all  kinds  of  hardy  flowers  and  flowering  thrubs 
The  front  of  the  table  was  occupied  with  epergnes, 
&.C.,  these  being  filled  wirh  Gladiolus  The  Bride, 
Marguerites,  single  Pyrethrums,  Rhodanthe,  and 
other  useful  flowers.  From  the  Horticultural 
College,  Swanley,  a  dinner- table  decoration  of 
Forget-me-nots  and  Narcissus  poeticus  (double 
form)  came.  This  was  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment in  small  vases,  with  a  circular  glass  bowl 
for  the  centre  of  the  table.  The  whole  of  it 
was  set  off  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pieces  of 
Asparagus.  A  series  of  four  bouquets  arranged 
in  a  very  unusual  manner,  and  needing  a  little 
more  care  in  their  construction,  came  from  the 
same  source.  A  better  regard  for  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  colour  also  seemed  desirable.  Eight 
sprays,  in  which  Niphetos  Rose,  Cannas,  Clero- 
dendron,  and  a  combination  of  Stephanotis  and 
small  double  red  Begonias  were  well  used,  com- 
pleted this  exhibit.  Mr.  J.  Prewelt,  Lancaster 
Street,  Biyswater,  had   a  number  of  his  useful 


little  "  Rural  "  flower-holders  filled  with  Fuchsias, 
Pansies,  Gloxinias  and  Roses.  For  table  decora- 
tion they  are  very  pretty,  novel  and  extremely 
easy  to  arrange.  They  are  made  in  bronze  or  sil- 
vered and  are  c]uite  uniijue.  The  best  exhibit  on 
this  table  was  an  epergne  of  Tea  Roses,  in  which 
the  colours  were  pleasingly  blended,  the  foliage  cf 
the  lioses  giving  the  necessary  finish.  Mr.  M. 
Stevens,  146,  Victoria  Street,  Belgravia,  exhibited 
several  designs.  A  large  cross  of  white  Lilies. 
Eucharis,  Stephanotis,  white  Pelargonium  and 
Pancratium  blossoms,  in  which  Fern  fronds  and 
Eulalia  japonica  were  associated,  was  very  fine, 
but  too  heavy.  A  bouquet  of  Carnations  was  far 
too  formal.  A  large  wreath  of  white  flowers  was 
well  arranged,  as  also  was  a  grand  basket 
of  Marechal  Niel  Roses  standing  out  from 
a  base  of  hardy  Azaleas  of  a  crimson  colour,  all 
lightly  arranged.  Mrs.  Walter  Mole,  of  The 
Avenue,  Kew  Gardens,  illustrated  her  new  floral 
fire  screens,  made  of  Bamboo  in  the  form  of  a 
harp,  and  a  small  screen  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  are  filled  with  receptacles  for  holding  water 
in  which  to  keep  the  flowers  fresh  for  some  time. 
On  this  occasion  blossoms  of  Calla  «thiopica  and 
pink  Peonies  were  alternately  arranged  in  the 
base  of  the  screen  with  white  and  yellow  Mar- 
guerites, Asparagus  and  other  foliage  fixed  at 
mtervals  in  the  upright  supports.  Mr.  H.  O. 
Garford,  Stoke  Newington,  sent  one  bridal  bou- 
tiuet  and  two  others.  The  first  was  composed 
of  Lilies,  Orchids,  Stephanotis,  Pancratium,  and 
Erica,  with  a  judicious  use  of  Asparagus  and 
other  foliage.  A  lovely  yellow  bouquet  of  Irises, 
Marechal  Niel  Roses,  Erica  Cavenaishi  and  Or- 
chids, with  Croton  foliage  was  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. 

We  hope  to  deal  with  the  certificated  plants  in 
our  next  issue.  It  would  be  well  if  in  future 
arrangements  a  tent  were  set  aside  for  new  plants, 
it  being  very  difhcult  to  find  all  those  that  have 
been  certificated,  seeing  that  they  are  mixed  up 
in  the  groups  throughout  the  whole  show.  This 
arrangement  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  press 
and  ac  the  same  time  ensure  that  all  the  new 
plants  wh'ch  have  been  certificated  are  enume- 
rated and  described. 

A  full  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our 
advertisement  columns. 


Public  Gardens. 


Margate  Park.— The  Town  Council  have  de- 
cided to  apply  to  the  local  (iovernment  Board 
for  permission  to  sell  about  7  acres  of  land  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  new  park  given  to  the 
town  by  Mr.  Woodward.  The  donor  origically 
intended  giving  33  acres,  and  suggested  that  half 
of  this  should  be  sold  with  a  view  to  creating  a 
maintenance  fund.  The  council  considered  the 
land  would  be  thus  too  small,  and  there  were 
legal  difficulties  in  the  way.  Accordingly  it  was 
decided  to  sell  the  7  acres  which  fringe  the  park, 
and  the  making  of  a  road  will  take  another  3  acres. 
The  price  of  the  land  will  go  towards  its  laying 
out  and  maintenance. 

The  rating  of  public  parks.— The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justice  Smith  and  Rigby, 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Saturday  morning,  in  a 
deferred  judgment,  decided  that  the  London 
County  Council,  in  respect  to  public  parks  under 
its  control,  is  not  liable  to  local  rates  in  respect  of 
their  occupation.  The  question  was  raised  by  the 
Council  appealing  from  the  decision  of  Mr.  Baron 
Pollock  and  Mr.  Justice  Wright  that  they  were 
liable,  as  hypothetical  tenants,  to  be  rated  for 
Brockwell  Park  ;  but  the  three  Lords  Justices 
adopted  the  ruling  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it 
was  essential  to  rating  that  the  occupation  ehould 
be  of  value  beyond  what  was  recjuired  to  maintain 
the  property,  and  here  it  was  shown  that  these 
parks  could  only  be  kept  up  at  a  pecuniary  loss. 
Ttiere  was  consequently  no  margin  for  rating. 

A  new  recreation  ground.— The  latest  open 
space  ac(]uired  by  the  London  County  Council — 
tlie  Hilly  fields  at  Brockley— was  formally  dedi- 


cated to  the  public  on  Saturday  afternoon  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Council,  Sir  Arthur  Arnold.  The 
Hilly  Fields  occupy  a  commanding  position  in  the 
southeast  of  London,  and  afford  a  bright  and 
breezy  prospect  which  is  almost  unique  in  that 
part  of  the  metropolis.  The  new  recreation 
srround,  which  has  now  been  laid  out  by  the 
C)unty  Council  and  taken  over  by  them  in  perpet- 
uity for  the  public,  extends  to  4.5j  acres  on  the 
borders  of  the  parish  of  I^awisham  and  is  near  to 
the  crowded  parish  of  Deptford.  In  transforming 
the  Fields  into  a  playground  the  County  Council 
interfered  as  little  as  possible  with  their  natural 
beauties.  The  opening  ceremonial  on  Saturday 
afternoon  attracted  a  large  gathering. 

New  open  space  in  Barmondsey.— The 
disused  Friends'  burial  ground  in  Long  Lane, 
Bermondsey,  was  formally  opened  to  the  public 
yesterday  afternoon  as  a  recreation  ground  by  Mr. 
Ambrose  Pomeroy,  .I.P.,  chairman  of  the  Ber- 
mondsey Vestry.  Those  present  included  Lord 
Teynham,  deputy-chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  C. 
Payne,  L.C.C.,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  vestry.  The  burial 
ground,  which  is  about  half  an  acre  in  extent,  has 
been  concreted  all  over  except  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  eastern  tide,  which  has  been  planted 
with  shrubs.  There  is  also  a  large  fountain,  which 
has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Pomeroy. 
The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  se- 
cured the  transfer  of  the  ground  to  the  vestry 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  and  contributed  £150 
towards  the  expense  of  laying  it  out,  providing 
also  the  seats. 


A  formal  gardener.- The  following  story 
comes  to  us  from  Nottinghamshire  :  A  new  gar- 
dener, who  probably  had  the  benefit  of  some 
railway  experience,  had  just  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  place,  the  owners  leaving  for  a  visit 
shortly  afterwards.  At  one  side  of  the  flower 
garden  was  a  rough  slope,  full  of  wild  Straw- 
berries and  Violets.  On  the  owners  returning  they 
found  the  new  man  had  been  busy,  and  among 
other  changes  the  bank  was  smoothed  up,  with 
an  inscription  of  one  of  Solomon's  proverbs  nicely 
set  out  in  double  Daisies  in  large  letters. 


Bosa    microcarpa    at    Straffin.  —  KiLdly 

correct  my  mistake  re  Rosa  microcarpa  m  las-c 
Garden'.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Robert  Lindsay,  and  not  by  Mr.  John  McLei.-b,  aa 
I  stated. — F.   \V.  BrRiiiDi;E. 

Beetles  in  garden. — I  forward  a  species  of 
grub— of  some  beetle  I  think — which  occurs 
chiefly  in  hard,  stale  ground.  Perhaps  "  G.  S.  S." 
would  kindly  say  what  it  is.  —  W.   M. 

*,*  The  grubs  you  enclosed  are  those  of  one  of 
the  ground  beetles.  Both  beetles  and  grubs  are 
carnivorous,  feeding  on  smaller  insects,  worm», 
&.C.,  and  are  very  useful  in  gardens. — G.  S.  S. 


BOOK  RECEIVED. 
"The  Pansy:  How  and    When  to   Cultivate  it." 
With  appenJix   on    other  select   florist    ii  .werj  anJ 
vegetables.    By  A.  Lister,  Kothesay. 


Names    of   plants.- £.  J.  Bedford.— Odonto- 

glossum  maculatum. F.  E.  S.  A. — The  Jud^s  tr^e 

(Cercis  siliquastrum).^ C  B.  B. — 1,  Ornitho^al  im 

rutiuis;    2,  Iberis  Garrexiana;    3,  Geum  rl\ale. 

.r.  Llimmick. —  Isia-lifee  plant  is  Tritonia  oro:at;». 
Shrub  is  species  of  Genista,  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  seed-pods. A.  H.  Ricardo — 1,  Cle- 
matis, not  recoirniped;  -,  Rose.  Safrano  (?)  ;  3,  Ampp- 

lopsis   Rojlei;  4,  Lonicera   tatarica   alba. W.  M. 

— Viburnum  Lantana. 


The  Wild  Garden :  or,  t?ie  Naturalisation  and  Natvrot 
Grouping  or  Hardy  Exotic  Plants,  vnth  a  chapter  on  the  Qardin 
or  Bntith  Wild  tlovcrt.  Fourth  edition.,  ^thvood  en^ayi-ngt 
from  draxcivfjs  by  Aljred  Farsons,  J  evistd  and  entargtd,  l>ttt.y 
Si'O,  Uncn  boards,  price  12*. 

Special  Edit  on  on  Jinest  hand-made  faver,  vorl-ed  at  hand 
jtress,  and  rindy  bound  in  vellum.  One  Cuinca  nett.  Through 
all  BookstUers. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakispiari. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FRUIT    CROPS  AND   INSECTS. 

The  Apple  trees  in  orchards  and  cottage  gar- 
dens hereabouts  are  now  one  sheet  of  bloom. 
The  various  tints  of  the  Apple  blossoms,  rang- 
ing as  they  do  from  pure  white  to  deep  pink, 
are  very  beautiful,  and  one  cannot  but  admire 
and  commend  the  good  taste  shown  by  many 
writers  in  their  advocacy  of  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees  on  the  margins  of  plantations,  also 
in  shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds  for  effect 
alone.  Pear  trees  in  orchards  have  blossomed 
grandly,  and  although  fading  fast,  they  have 
been  perfect  pyramids  of  bloom.  Cherries 
again  have  made  a  grand  show,  while  Plums 
and  Damsons  have  al.so  greatly  added  to  the 
general  effect  by  their  profuse  blossoming.  I 
have  also  heard  persons  remark,  when  travelling 
by  the  Great  Western  RaUway,  how  beautiful 
the  Plum  trees  looked  in  the  Pershore  and 
Evesham  districts  when  they  were  in  full  flower. 
This  cannot  but  be  gratifying,  and  if  all  goes 
well  there  will  be  abundant  crops  of  fruit  to 
record,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  we  escape 
frost  within  the  next  fortnight  we  shall  yet 
have  another  foe  to  reckon  with,  in  the  shape  of 
insects  and  caterpillars. 

Business  having  taken  me  through  several 
orchards  lately,  1  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  trees  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  probability  or  otherwise  of  an  attack,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  indications  are  only  too 
abundant  that  we  shall  have  to  meet  a  very  bad 
one.  These  insect  foes  will,  I  fear,  work  an 
incalculable  amount  of  damage,  and  it  is  to 
this  matter  that  I  wish  to  draw  attention. 
These  observatioEs  included  not  only  Apples 
and  Pears,  but  Plums  and  Damsons  also,  and 
the  two  last  I  find  are  badly  infested  with 
aphides  as  well  as  caterpillars.  Cherries  so 
far  are  clean,  but  how  long  they  will  keep 
£0  remains  to  be  seen.  Spraying  should  be 
resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  crop 
will  allow,  and  if  thus  coped  with  early  the 
attack  will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  if  perse- 
vered with  entirely  subdued.  It  is  only  by 
adopting  such  prompt  measures  that  our  most 
successful  fruit  growers  have  obtained  such 
splendid  results  m  the  past,  and  they  may  be 
trusted  to  look  after  their  interests  in  this 
direction  in  the  future.  It  is  those  growers 
who  adopt  a  let  alone  policy  that  these  lines  are 
intended  for,  and  if  my  surmises  turn  out  to  be 
correct  1  am  afraid  they  will  find  themselves  in 
an  unfortunate  position  by  and  by.  There  are 
so  many  appliances  and  so  many  insecticides 
Eold  at  the  present  day  wherewith  to  deal  with 
these  enemies,  that  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
letting  the  trees  take  their  chance  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  losing  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
crop.  My  advice  to  such  is  to  be  up  and  doing, 
and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  which  will  be  in- 
dicated by  the  falling  of  the  flower  petals,  to  at 
once  spray  the  trees,  using  as  insecticides  such 
as  will  either  kill  by  poisoning  the  food  of  the 
insects,  or  that  will  kill  by  contact.  The  latter 
class  of  insecticide  is  the  best  to  use  for  Plum 
and  Damson  trees,  and  for  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  also  when  there  are  growing  crops  beneath 
them.  For  orchards  and  fruit  plantations, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  this  direction, 


Paris  green  used  in  the  proportion  of  2  ozs.  to 
each  gallon  of  water  and  kept  well  stirred  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  eflicacious  remedy.  As 
before  stated,  there  are  so  many  good  insecti- 
cides in  the  market  that  it  would  be  invidious 
to  name  any  particular  kind.  I  have  tried  a 
great  many  of  the  insecticides  sold,  and  have 
generally  found  them  to  do  all  that  the  makers 
claim  for  them.  But  the  great  thing  of  all  I 
find  is  the  early  application  of  remedies,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  Success  depends  more  on 
the  energy  and  promptitude  displayed  in  com- 
bating the  foe  at  the  outset  than  on  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  insecticide  used,  provided  always 
that  the  latter  is  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Stole  Edith.  A.  W. 


STANDARD  PLUMS. 


How  often  do  we  find  delicate  Plums  and  Gagesi 
which  are  adapted  only  for  wall  culture,  growing 
in  open  gardens,  especially  those  belonging  to 
amateurs  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  special 
wants  of  the  various  sorts,  and  who  are  apt  to 
make  a  random  selection  from  catalogues  which 
make  no  distinction  between  one  sort  and  another, 
further  than  that  which  relates  to  size,  colour  and 
flavour.  Moreover,  some  Plums  succeed  very 
well  indeed  as  standards  or  pyramids  provided 
the  soil  is  of  a  warm,  genial  nature,  whereas  in 
cold,  retentive  Eoil.=  they  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence,  or  shed  the  whole  of  the  bloom  or  the 
fruit  at  the  stoning  period,  the  disappointed 
grower  often  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  by  covering 
the  surface  soil  with  a  liberal  mulch  of  rotten 
manure.  These  Plums  not  being  at  home  in  any 
position  except  on  a  wall,  not  only  prove  unfruit- 
ful, but  annually  fall  victims  to  aphis  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  those  with  vigorous,  hardy 
constitutions.  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  planting  fruit  trees  on  stations,  and 
with  Plums  especially  this  course  is  necesfary,  at 
least,  if  the  soil  is  not  of  the  lightest.  A  layer  of 
home-made  cement  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom, 
slates  or  tiles  answering  quite  well  if  the  former 
is  not  procurable,  and  in  extra  retentive  soils  the 
roots  should  be  elevated  slightly  above  the  general 
level  and  mounded  over.  Plums  so  planted  do 
not  give  half  the  trouble  those  do  where  this  pre- 
caution is  not  taken,  as  the  stations  hinder  the 
formation  of  coarse  tap  roots,  and  root  pruning, 
if  necessary,  is  made  comparatively  easy.  When 
planting  the  trees,  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubble 
or  similar  material  should  be  incorporated,  this 
not  only  keeping  the  compost  open,  but  tending 
also  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots.  Mulch- 
ing standard  Plums  should  always  be  carried  out 
on  the  give-and-take  principle,  a  slight  thickness 
of  manure  being  sufficient  at  all  times.  Heavy 
mulchings  of  wet  manure — as  in  the  case  of  all 
fruit  trees— only  tend  to  exclude  sun  and  air,  and 
to  drive  the  roots  from  the  surface. 

Taking  the  varieties  suitable  for  planting  as 
standards  in  the  order  of  ripening.  Early  Prolific 
must  be  first  named.  Of  hardy  constitution  and 
a  certain  bearer,  it  always  gives  satisfaction,  and, 
besides  being  delicious  in  tarts,  it  is  also  good  for 
dessert.  It  ripens  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Vic- 
toria, this  being  a  considerable  gain  where  the  fruit 
is  wanted  for  market.  Early  Prolific  always  sells 
well.  Victoria  is  too  well  known  to  need  describing; 
it  generally  bears  so  heavily  as  a  standard  that 
props  are  needed  to  prevent  the  branches  from 
breaking.  If  instead  of  allowing  this,  however,  the 
fruit  were  reduced  in  bulk  to  one  half  when  (juite 
small,  the  quality  and  size  would  be  so  much  im- 
proved that  better  returns  would  be  realised. 
Denniston's  Superb  is  one  of  the  freest- bearing, 
a^!  well  as  most  deliciously  flavoured  of  the  Gage 
class,  and  deserves  to  he  belter  known.  Its  size 
and  general  appearance  are  apt  to  tell  against  it 
as  a  market  Plum,  but  for  tarts  or  even  dessert 
it  is  certainly  not  easily  surpassed.  It  will  hang 
on  the  tree  until  partly  shrivelled,  when  it  forms 
a  delicious  sweetmeat.  The  old  Prince  of  Wales 
is  a  grand  Plum,  and  may  be  safely  planted  en 


light,  warm  soils,  but  in  cold,  retentive  gardens 
it  is  sure  to  canker,  and  often  dies  off  suddenly. 
When  at  home  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  prodigious 
bearer.  Sultan,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers,  is 
an  improvement  on  Prince  of  Wales,  and  being 
proof  against  canker,  should  take  its  place  in 
strong  soils.  Belgian  Purple  is  a  most  valuable 
heavy  cropping  Plum,  having  violet  coloured 
fruit  of  first-rate  quality  either  for  cooking  or 
dessei  t.  Black  Diamond  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
large  section  for  standards,  although,  unfortu- 
nately, the  bloom  is  rather  tender  and  needs  a 
sheltered  situation.  Another  large  Plum  of  great 
cooking  excellence  is  Pond's  Seedling,  in  which 
the  same  remarks  in  regard  to  thinning  out  the 
fruit  apply.  One  of  the  best  yellow  Plums  for 
standards  is  Perfhore  Yellow  Egg.  It  crops  pro- 
digiously, and  makes  a  jam  much  like  Apricot  in 
appearance  and  not  at  all  unlike  it  in  flavour. 
The  Pershore  ought  to  be  included  in  all  plots  of 
standard  Plums,  however  small.  Amongst  Gages, 
the  old  Green  and  Bryanston  Gage  are  perhaps 
the  two  most  rehable  for  the  purpose.  For  plant- 
ing for  late  preserving  and  tarts,  Wyedale  and 
Winesour  are  well  worth  attention,  and  often  the 
fruit  sells  well  late  in  the  season  when  all  other 
Plums  are  past.  J-  Ceawfoed. 


GRAPE  CULTURE  IN  ITS  COMMERCIAL 

ASPECT.* 

Probably  no  subject  has  been  more  discussed 
among  gardeners  in  all  ages  than  the  cultivation 
of  the  Grape  Vine.  My  remarks  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  Vine  as  grown  under  glass  for 
producing  Grapes  for  market,  although  they  in 
some  respects  might  apply  to  general  culture. 
We  have  no  doubt  many  times  been  bewildered 
by  the  advice  and  suggestions  offered  on  the 
culture  of  the  Vine,  and  many  of  us  have  seen 
measures  of  success  in  its  cultivation  under  most 
opposite  conditions — indeed,  I  think  that  the 
Vine  itself  is  constitutionally  adapted  to  endure 
widely  different  treatment.  But  though  there 
are  often  failures  that  perplex  us,  and,  I  must 
own  it,  great  successes  that  astonish  us,  still 
they  only  lead  the  ardent  grower  to  try  and 
discern  a  definite  method  of  practice  that 
approaches  his  ideal  of  perfection.  In  con- 
sidering the  culture  of  the  Vine  from  its  com- 
mercial aspect  we  take  a  different  view  of  the 
subject,  for  although  growers  might  all  in  some 
measure  agree  as  to  methods  of  culture,  and, 
indeed,  all  might  be  more  or  less  successful, 
still,  when  the  laws  of  commerce  are  applied  to 
measure  the  result,  I  venture  to  say  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  living  wage  or  profit  would  be 
often  absent.  There  is  a  very  great  distinction 
between  a  gardener— and  he  may  be  very  able 
and  successful- and  a  market  gardener.  The 
fact  is,  that  when  the  rules  and  necessities  of 
business  enter  the  arena,  then  nearly  all  our 
cherished  notions  have  to  be  squared  with 
cold  matters  of  fact.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
first  impressions  and  lessons  I  gained  in  Vine 
growing,  in  perhaps  one  of  the  most  noted  esta- 
blishments. There  everything  was  done  in  a 
manner  that  inspired  awe,  reverence  and 
mystery,  where  the  Vines  were  looked  on  as 
almost  sacred,  not  to  be  handled  by  any  but 
the  most  experienced  man,  and  then  only  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  a  still  more  learned 
foreman  of  the  fruit  department.  When  I 
supposed  myself  to  have  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience in  that  establishment  I  came  to  a  real 
market-growing  place  near  London,  then  OTvned 
by  one  of  the  best  growers;  but  the  practice  1 
experience  I  at  once  had  there  was  of  the  oppo- 
site character,  for  I  soon  found  that  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  Grape  growing  was  altogether 
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different  in  its  methods  from  those  prevalent 
iu  ducal  establishments. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  revolution  during 
the  last  few  years  in 

Grapeorowixo  for  Market, 

not  only  as  regards  prices,  but  in  methods  ;  and 
if  some  of  our  forefathers  could  see  the  large 
places  that  have  developed  from  the  foundations 
they  laid,  they  would  probably  astonish  them. 
While  speaking  of  the  older  generation,  I  would 
like   to  remark   that,   taking  into  account  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,   1 
believe  that  they  over  and  over  again  obtained 
results  that  we  nowadays,  with  our  what  we 
deem  more  scientific  ways,  and  certainly  greater 
advantages,    fail  often   to    equal.     AU    Grape 
growers  of,  say,  fifteen  to  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing can  tell  tales  of  20s.  and  even  253.  per  pound 
for  Grapes,  and  such  prices  as  cs.  and  lOs.  were 
ijuite  common.    Now-a-days  the  prices  obtained 
vary  from  Od.  to  os.,  and  yet  during  those  times 
there  were  hardly  any  who  launched  out  into 
building,  or  seemed  to  have  had  any  idea  of  de- 
velopingtheindustry.Onecan  trace  easily  theevo- 
lution  of  the  business  to  its  present  proportions. 
What  has  especially  tended  during  the  last  few 
years  to  increase  Grape  growing  is  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Tomato,  for  growers  now  can  erect 
glass,  at  once  growing  Tomatoes  and  thus  hav- 
ing the  houses  in  profit,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
old  days,  depending  on  other  crops  to  tide  them 
over   till   the  Vines  came  into  bearing.     This 
advantage,  of  being  able  to  have  glass  imme- 
diately bringing  in  some  money,  would  seem  to 
point   to   a   state   cf    things    that    must    tend 
to  make  the  margin  of  profit  on  Grapes  grow 
less— indeed,  during   the  last  three   years  the 
fall   in  prices  has   been  very   marked,   and   as 
commerce  is  without  sentiment  or  cou.?ideration 
it  leads  only  into  paths  where  the  fittest  will 
survive.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Grape  growing 
as  an  industry  in  the  past,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cultural  methods,  has  from  a  commer- 
cial   point  of   view  been  carried  on  in  a  very 
homely,  and  in  many  cases,  uncommercial  spirit. 
By  this  I  mean  that  places  have  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time  as  means  allowed,  and  that 
profits  have  been  considered  as  the  surplus  over 
and  above  ordinary  expenses,  and  no  notice  has 
been  taken  of  depreciation.     The  fact  is,  that 
while  the  Vines  are  young,  say  from  five  to  ten 
years  old,  the  produce  both  in   quality  and  in 
quantity  is  much   better  than  ever  afterwards, 
and  that  in  reality  such  good  years  recoup  part 
of  the  actual  capital,  and  unless  considered  as 
such  the  property  becomes  by  natural  deprecia- 
tion of   less  value  year  by  year,  so  that  it  is 
wise,  as  well  as  right  in  principle,   when  one 
commences  a  Grape-growing  establishment  that 
a  proper  system  .should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
guard  against  what  are  only  appearances  of  pro- 
fit being  counted  as  real  profit.    Such  profit  can 
only  be  known  when  the  cash  capital  is  guarded 
from   loss.     So  that   in  speaking  of   a  Grape- 
producing  establishment  of  the  present  time  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  circumstances  as  they  are 
now,  and  only  have  the  sweet.s  of  memory  in 
regard  to  the  past  and  palmy  days.     The  great 
change  in  the  industry  has  been  brought  about 
l)rmcipally  by  the  enterprise  of  growers  them- 
selves, together  with,  perhaps,  during  the  last 
few  years,  a  lessened  .spending    power  of  the 
would-be  consumer.     The  particular  occupation 
of  producing  (irapes,  or,  indeed,  any  fruit  under 
glass,  with  the  exception  of  Pine-apples,  does 
not  suffer  from  foreign  competition  so  nnich  as 
most  other  producing  industries.     Indeed,  the 
foreign  fruit  has  probably  prevented  a  greater 
fall   in    prices   than   has  occurred,  because  its 
cheapness   makes   it  as  it  were  a  preparatory 


pioneer  for  the  undoubtedly  superior  English 
produce,  and  by  thus  immensely  enlarging  the 
consumption  of  fruit,  educating  the  consumer 
towards  the  better  article.  Here  I  might  re- 
mark that  the  grower  who  sets  a  high  ideal  of 
ejuality  before  him  will  be  the  best  off  in  the 
end,  as  the  prices  obtained  for  best  goods  are 
double  those  obtained  for  even  second  rate.  But 
to  come  to  some  more  definite  statements  with 
regard  to  the  practical  procedure  towards  esta- 
blishing and  carrying  on  a  place  for  the  growth 
of  Grapes  for  market.  In  the  very  first  place 
Ls  the 


Choice  of  Situation, 

taking  carefully  into  account  its  suitabOity  to 
place  the  grower  in  the  best  position  towards 
the  markets.  Much  of  the  success  of  a  Grape 
grower  for  profit  lies  within  the  plain  ring  of 
common  sense,  and  that  points  to  the  im- 
mense advantage  that  a  grower  must  start  with 
if  he,  in  every  possible  respect,  enlists  nature 
and  circumstances  on  his  side. 

The  soil  should  be  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  deep, 
resting  upon  a  subsoil  easily  drained.  There 
should  be  ample  means  for  obtaining  abundance 
of  water,  and  equally  ample  means  for  getting 
rid  <  f  the  same.  Whether  the  land  is  pasture 
or  arable,  is  not  vital,  but  of  course  pasture  is 
preferable.  Its  clcseness  to  means  of  com- 
munication, especially  with  regard  to  fuel  and 
carriage  of  produce  to  market,  is  also  important. 
These  things  may  vary  so  much  in  different 
localities,  that,  with  all  the  best  conditions 
appertaining  to  it,  an  acre  may  be  cheap  at 
£300,  where  in  another  locality  it  would  be 
dear  at  £100.  Certainly  a  most  important 
point  must  always  be  the  system  of  tenure. 
Whether  the  tenure  is  freehold,  or  long  lease- 
hold with  an  option  to  purchase  at  a  fixed  price, 
does  not  much  matter,  and  in  many  cases,  pro- 
vided fixity  of  tenure  is  made  the  first  conside.  a- 
tion,  and  the  increment  of  value  in  the  land  is 
protected  to  t  he  tenant  by  a  fixed  purchase  sum, 
the  leasehold  wQl  be  preferable,  as  the  capital 
can  then  be  used  to  erect  the  necessary  build- 
ings rather  than  being  tied  up  in  a  less  produc- 
tive form.  Other  things  being  equal  with  re- 
gard to  the  fitness  of  the  ground  for  Vine  grow- 
ing for  profit,  it  is  wise  to  give  preferen'ce  to 
that  likely  to  improve  into  building  land. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  enterprising  grower 
has  secured  latd  that  he  thinks  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  then  he  will  proceed  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  vineries.     Early  autumn  would  prob- 
ably be  the  best  time   to   begin,    so   that   the 
houses   might   be   glazed  in  readiness   for   the 
early  spring.     The  first  glass  that  it  is  right  to 
build  is  a   propagating   house   furnished   with 
bottom  heat.     Then  he  wOl  be  thinking  of  the 
sorts   of   Vines  to  grow— whether   Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  Colman,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and,  if 
he  is  of  a  speculative  turn.  Canon  Hall.     These 
varieties  are  nearly  the  only  ones  that  a  com- 
mercial grower  ought  to  go  in  for.     The  other 
varieties  that  are  grown  in  less  quantities  are 
Madresfield   Court   and   Gros  Maroc.     Appley 
Towers  and  other  new  sorts  remain  to  be  proved  ; 
but  the   beginner    must  not    experiment    toc) 
much,  but  grow  tested  sorts.     In  my  opinion 
the  Alicante,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  the 
most  profitable  variety  to  grow,  not  even  except- 
ing Muscat    of   Alexandria   and    Canon    Hall. 
Canon  Hall  is  a  Grape  of  an  uncertain  and  risky 
nature,  on  account  of  its  constitution  and  the 
difliculty  of  fertilising  it  with  any  certainty.   Jly 
own  experience  is  that,  taking  liouses  of  eipial 
size,  one  jdanted  with  Alicante,  one  with  Colman, 
and  one  with   Canon  Hall,  and  taking  say  five 
years'  result  of  sales,  the  Alicante  would  come 
out  best,  the  Colman  next,  then  the  Mu<cat  of 


Alexandria,  and  Canon  HalL  This  is  against 
the  general  belief,  but  it  is  true  in  my  experi- 
ence, for  Muscats  hardly  make  up  for  the  less 
weight  obtained  from  them,  together  with  the 
extra  wa.ste  in  marketing  and  their  special 
liability  to  spider  and  shanking.  The  grower  of 
Vines  for  profit  must  erect  his  glass  houses  with 
the  greatest  economy,  and  with  no  further  idea 
than  covering  in  the  greatest  area  with  glass 
upon  the  simplest  system  consistent  with 
stiength  acd  practical  usefulness,  not  looking  to 
them  lasting  beyond  the  commercial  life  of  the 
Vine,  as  replanting  in  the  same  structure  is  too 
expensive  to  pay. 

With  regard  to  the  profitable  life  of  a  Vine,  it 
may  vary  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  according 
to  the  sort  of 

BORDER.S 


that  are  made — i.e.,  houses  built  with  only  inside 
borders  will  not  carry  the  Vines  through  more 
than  tenyears  profitably,  whereas  where  the  roots 
can  roam  in  well-made  outside  borders  their  life 
and  vigour  are  doubled.     What  I  specially  mean 
by  outside  borders  is,  not  that  the  Vines  should 
be  planted  outside  and  introduced  into  the  house 
through  the  wall,  as  was  the  old  practice,  but 
that  the  border  should  be  inside  and  out,  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  resting  on  piers  or  arches. 
Then,  by  planting  the  Vines  inside,  a  far  better 
start  is  assund,  and  they  wUl  soon  ramble  out- 
side, where  the  sun  and  air  more  naturally  pre- 
pare a  congenial  place  for  them.      And  while 
speaking  of  borders,  how  various  and  contra- 
dictory  even    are    the    instuctions    given   for 
making  Vine  borders.     I  am  afraid  the  market 
grower  does  not  consult  the  text-books  much, 
but  makes  the  best  use  of  the  material  he  has 
at  hand,  adding  to  it  in  some  cases,  where  the 
sou  is  very  heavy,  London  manure  for  the  sake 
of  its  mechanical  effect,  and  bone-meal  of  high 
grade   quality.     A    (Jrape    grower   for   market 
does  not  often  use  half-inch  or  larger  bones,  as 
a  quicker  return  is  possible  from  ihe  more  im- 
mediately usable  bone-meaL      Moreover,   cul- 
tivators do  not  so  much  rely  on  the  depth  and 
richness  as  upon  frequent  top-dressings,   thus 
encouraging  the  roots  near  the  surface.     The 
drainage  of   a  border  is  also  very  important, 
and  it  must  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow 
stagnation,  or  so  free  as  to  permit  the  substance 
of  the  border  to  be  too  much  drann.     A  Vine 
during  its  growing  season  can  hardly  be  afforded 
too  much  water,  provided  the  drainage  is  good. 
How  very  often  in  moving  old  Vines  the  bor- 
der which  has  received  every  attention  is  found 
to  1)9  almost  devoid  of  roots,  and  they  have 
been  found  far  away  roaming  in  the  kitchen 
garden.      The   practice  of  the  future  will  pro- 
bably lean  to  more  shallow  borders,  that  is,  not 
exceeding  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth.    There  have 
scarcely  ever  been  places  established  from  their 
beginning  depending  upon  the  Vine  alone,  but 
nearly  always  other   crops   are   grown   in   the 
houses  until  the  Vines  come  into  bearing,  and 
at  the  present  day  Tomato  growing  is  the  usual 
practice.     The  grower  must,  therefore,  as  well 
as  raising  his  young  Vines  ready  for  the  spring, 
arrange  for  having  Tomato  plants  ready  also. 
It   is    of   the  first   moment   that  a  variety  of 
Tomato  should  be  chosen  that  is  gooil  for  mar- 
ket.    It  should  be  of  hardy  constitution,  grow- 
ing   fruit    not   too   large,    running   from   four 
to     six     to     a    pound,     as     perfectly     round 
as    possible,    of    good    colour,    and    firm.      If 
it  were  not  [lossible  to  tide  over  the  first  two 
years  while  the  Vines  are  growing  the  bearing 
wood,  with  other  crops  in  the  houses,  it  would 
be  much  n.ore  difficult  than  it  is  to  establish  a 
vineyard  under  glass.     The  young  Vines  pro- 
perly grown  should  be  say  about  2  feet  high  by 
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the  middle  of  May,  and  tlicn  is  a  gocd  time  to 
plant  them  in  the  border  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  them.  At  the  time  of  planting,  bone- 
meal  la  a  good  dressing  to  mix  with  the  soil,  and 
short  manure  should  be  used  as  a  mulching  on 
the  top.  They  will  require  careful  and  constaut 
attention  until  they  throw  out  new  roots,  and 
abundance  of  clear  water  during  the  growing 
season  through  June,  July  and  August.  By  the 
end  of  August  growth  ought  to  be  discouraged 
and  the  Vine  led  more  to  develop  and  ripen 
the  wood  already  made.  Where  Vines  are 
strong  at  planting  time,  and  given  liberal  treat 
ment  through  their  first  year,  they  sometimes 
grow  20  fee't  and  even  25  feet  long.  Indeed,  I 
have  seen  Vines  cropped  the  first  year  after 
planting  from  the  eyes  and  bearing  10  lbs.  of 
fruit.  But  this  is  not  wise  where  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  Vines  is  intended,  as  the 
loss  of  constitution  can  be  noted  in  such  Vines 
for  years  afterwards.  There  is  one  a.=pect  in 
Vine  culture  that  requires  carefully  weighing 
from  its  commercial  side,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of 

Extension  v.  Restriction. 

I  find  that  the  extension  system  of  culture 
afibrds  in  the  end  by  far  the  best  results,  and 
these  are  arrived  at  simply  on  account  of  the 
capabilities  of  Nature  herself.  It  is  more  ra- 
tional, and  predisposes  to  strength  of  constitu 
tion,  but  whether  it  is  right  from  a  mere  com 
mercial  point  of  view  is  a  different  question. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  quick  return,  and  a 
number  of  Vines  planted  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
apart  will,  the  .second  season,  produce  all  along 
the  length  of  the  house  some  Grapes,  whereas 
of  course  when  planted  widely  apart  there  will 
not  be  so  much  return  for  some  years  latr'r. 
And  that  advantage  in  the  restrictive  system 
pxtends  to  the  third  and  fourth  years;  By  the 
fourth  season,  at  any  rate,  the  extension-treated 
Vine  will  be  equal  to  the  several  Vines  hence- 
forward in  producing  powers,  of  stronger  con- 
stitution, and  much  more  likely  to  resist  the 
ravages  of  red  spider  and  other  foes.  How 
often  it  occurs  to  one  that  our  mechanically 
constructed  houses  impose  restriction  even  upon 
Vines  treated  under  what  is  called  the  exten- 
sion system.  When  a  Vine  attains  the  age  of 
four  years  it;  easih',  with  benoSt  to  its  health 
and  wealth,  would  double  itself  in  one  season 
if  the  structure  which  covers  it  could  be  en- 
larged there  and  then.  This  presents  an  idea 
to  the  ingenious  which  if  solved  would  be  of 
immense  value  to  Vine  growers  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  outside  the  realms  of  practice,  and 
we  must  own  that  man's  mechanical  arrange- 
ments limit  the  plain  will  of  bountiful  Nature. 
Constitution,  which  embraces  powers  of  assimi- 
lation, is  the  chief  thing  to  strive  for  in  culti- 
vating the  Vine,  and  this  leads  to  the  thought 
of 

Fertilisers 

for  the  Vine.  First  get  constitution,  and  then 
we  may  proceed  to  intense  culture.  The  many 
a.rtificially  compounded  mixtures  recommended 
as  concentrated  food  for  the  Vine  are  mostly 
very  well  suited  for  it,  and  for  some  localities 
they  may  even  be  perfect  ;  but  where  localities 
difTer  so  much  in  the  character  of  their 
Eoil  and  other  conditions  to  universally 
apply  one  formula  of  mixture  would  be 
adding  equals  to  unequals,  and  so  would  be  un- 
scientific. A  grower  of  the  Vine  for  profit 
must  be  careful  to  know  the  natural  character- 
istics of  his  own  locality,  and  endeavour  to 
counteract  any  too  predominant  features  and 
to  add  to  those  that  are  deficient.  The 
elements  of  manurial  value  are  known  facts, 
and  do  not  vary  by  being  distributed  over  areas  ; 


but  localities  vary,  and  it  is  when  prcceeilinc' 
on  that  foundation  that  the  best  commercial 
results  are  obtained  by  the  application  of 
potash,  lime,  or  ammonia.  One  thing  we  have 
progressed  in  is  our  humane  treatment  of  the 
Vin°e  by  presenting  to  it  fcod  nourishing  and 
invigorating  in  quite  appetising  forms,  widely 
different  from  the  other  grossly  allopathic 
practice  of  burying  dead  horses  in  Vine 
borders. 

After  the  first  summer  of  the  young  Vines' 
growth  and  crop  of  Tomatoes  the  borders  will 
require  special  attention  during  the  winter  to 
enrich  them,  and  also  to  provide  room  for  the 
Vines  the  following  season.  The  trellis  will 
have  to  be  put  up,  and  should  the  houses  not 
have  been  fully  heated  at  the  commencement 
of  operations,  then  the  boilers  will  have  to  be 
.seen  to,  and  pipes  added,  up  to  the  necessary 
pow  er  for  a  vinery.  A  Vine  or  fruit  grower  for 
profit  under  glass  requires  to  have  a  capability 
of  turning  his  hand  to  many  trades,  for  I  can 
imagine,  even  under  the  best  circumstances, 
that  unless  the  necessary  staff  can  be  employed 
in  boiler-setting,  pipe-fixing,  and  glazing  during 
the  dull  time,  the  unknown  quantity  of  profit 
may  be  very  small.  The  mention  of  boilers 
opens  up  to  the  gardener  and  market  gardener 
a  vast  subject  of  discussion.  From  our  earliest 
days  we  can  remember  the  boiler  controversies. 
Every  gardener  had,  and  the  same  thuig  pre- 
vails now,  his  favourite  boiler.  Boilers  have 
been  made  of  every  conceivable  form,  and  in 
every  case  the  idea  aimed  at  was  the  utmost 
extraction  of  heat  from  the  fuel  consumed 
before  the  draught  necessary  to  burn  it  passed 
it  up  the  chimney.  At  the  present  daj  we 
are  far  from  perfect,  for  with  the  very  best 
boilers  more  heat  escapes  than  is  captured  for 
use.  The  market  grower  generally,  like  all  the 
brotherhood,  has  his  pet  ideas  about  boilers. 
But  a  market  grower  is  safer  to  follow  as  a  rule, 
for  necessity  makes  him  less  faddish,  and  he 
nearly  always  adopts  a  type  of  boUer  as  simple 
as  possible,  generally  now-a-days  taking  tlie 
form  of  a  longitudinal  tubular  of  heavy  cast- 
iron  pipes  put  together  on  the  premises 
Where  the  length  of  piping  to  be  heated  is  only, 
say  1000  feet,  probably  the  old-fashioned  cast- 
iron  saddle  is  still  the  best,  but  beyond  a  size 
capable  of  heating  that  length  of  pipe,  on 
account  of  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
metal,  it  would  be  unsafe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  establishing  a  vineyard 
under  "lass  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
system  of  progression  should  be  set  out,  which 
allows  a  development  of  the  producing  powers 
keeping  pace  with  the  outlay,  and  with  all 
favourable  advantages  on  the  grower  s  side,  it 
will  be  some  few  years  before  he  has  produce 
to  send  to  market  to  show  a  living  profit,  be- 
yond the  necessary  interest  and  the  adjustment 
of  his  capital.  When  that  time  arrives,  and  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  making  a  yearly  revenue 
with  some  amount  of  certainty,  then  the  grower 
may  launch  out  into  larger  additions  but 
should  the  progression  of  increase  be  allowed 
to  «o  beyond  his  financial  management,  then 
the^cancern  will  not  give  the  best  results.  It  is 
dilficuU  to  conscientiously  give  a  rosy  aspect 
crenerally  to  the  business  of  Grape- growing 
under  present  conditions,  and  I  cannot  fairly 
estimate  that  in  the  future  there  is  any  likeh- 
hood  of  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  Grapes.  Ijiere 
no  doubt  will  be  always  good  and  indeed  re- 
munerative prices  for  the  very  best  and  special 
samples,  but  we  all  know  that  such  first-grade 
fruit  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  great  bulk 
sent  to  market.  One  thing  is  of  corafort  to  me, 
and  that  is  that  the  Vine  is  not  likely  to  be 
superseded  by  any  invention  or  even  discovery 


rf  man  ;  from  time  immemorial  its  pro- 
duce hc.s  been  one  of  the  chief  bounties  that 
can  be  won  from  Nature.  The  rfcturiis  to 
growers  may  become  less,  and  the  true  solution 
of  the  question  of  profit  is,  and  must  be,  im- 
proved methods  in  production.  In  Vine  grow- 
ing, as  in  nearly  all  producing  Industrie?,  it;  is 
now-a-days  a  disadvantage  to  have  been  esta- 
blished long,  as  then  the  means  employed  are 
nearly  always  obsolete,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  concern  hamper  new  developments  ;  hence 
is  proved  my  remark,  that  unless  the  very 
serious  fact  of  the  annual  depreciation  of  a 
vineyard,  or  other  fruit-growing  establishment, 
is  taken  into  account,  it  becomes  of  little 
value  to  sell  or  let  when  it  has  to  compete  with 
modern  and  better  equipped  places.  If  the 
grower  has  passed  through  the  first  steps  and 
arrived  at  a  stage  of  his  venture  when  Grapes 
or  any  other  produce  that  he  has  grown  are  ready 
for  market,  then  comes  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  in  a  commercial  Grape-growing 
place,  and  that  is 

Marketing  the  Fruit, 

and  the  manner  of  packing  with  regard 
to  grading,  weighing,  and  carriage.  Pack- 
ing will  have  to  depend  largely  on  the  method 
of°  carriage,  whether  by  train  or  ordinary 
horse  vans.  Time  was  when  Grapes  were  ac- 
tually carried  on  the  men's  heads  all  the  way  to 
market.  By  grading  I  mean  the  assortment  of 
the  fruit  according  to  its  quality,  leaning  always 
to  the  side  of  giving  over  the  sample  than  even 
exact,  or  under,  also  in  carefully  putting  on  the 
package  the  net  weight  of  fruit,  and  that  not  m 
too  exact  a  manner,  but  leaning  towards  the 
purchaser's  favour.  I  cannot  too  strongly  im- 
press on  fruit  growers  to  be  most  careful  about 
the  manner  of  sending  produce  to  market,  not 
only  on  account  of  honour,  which  makes  the 
foundation  of  all  success  worth  having,  but  in 
order  to  gain  from  the  very  first  what  is  called 
in  all  the^different  markets  of  all  sorts  "  a  good 
mark."  Then  as  the  grower  and  producer, 
slowly  it  may  be,  builds  up  andjealously  guardu 
a  character  for  his  produce,  so  will  his  agent 
have  less  trouble  and  get  better  prices  for  the 
produce  consigned. 

In  writing  these  few  remarks  on  Grape-grow- 
ing as  a  commercial  industry,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  avoid  many  details  of  the  qutstion  and  to 
treat  it  broadly.  The  question  to  me,  and  I 
well  know  to  many  who,  because  they  have  been 
born  to  it,  or  from  circumstances  leading  them 
to  adopt  it  as  an  occupation,  abounds  in  in- 
terest, and  there  are  many  points  on  which 
growers,  difter  widely.  The  change  that  has 
come  over  the  situation  commercially  m  regard 
to  most  things  is  borne  out  in  the  case  of  Grape- 
arowing,  and  in  many  instances  the  alterations, 
have  seriously  aftected  the  position  of  individual 
arowers;  still  the  general  outlook  is  better  now, 
takinc  growers,  sellers  and  consumers  all  alto- 
rrether.  But  the  future  with  regard  to  its  suc- 
cessful commercial  side  must  be  with,  first,  those 
whose  natural  position  with  regard  to  soil, 
water,  and  carriage  is  best;  secondly,  with 
those  whose  special  training  and  experience  give 
them  immense  advantage  over  the  inexperienced, 
and  really  one  has  to  sound  a  note  of  warning 
that  Grape  or  any  fruit-growing,  as  a  commer- 
cial undertaking,  cannot  wisely  be  entered  on 
except  by  those  who  have  practical  experience. 
There  is  plenty  of  elbow  room  for  all  to  grow 
good  sound  fruit  of  whatever  sort  to  be  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  but  it  is  another  side  to 
the  question  whether  individuals  who  embark 
in  the  occupation  without  suflicienfc  know- 
ledge are  to  be  rewarded  by  much  profit 
It  seems  hard  to  say  so,  but  it  does  appear  that 
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concerns  are  getting  into  fewer  hands,  that  a 
harder  system  is  gradually  embracing  all  busi- 
nesses, and  that  the  smaller  capitalist,  by  having 
to  take  a  less  return  on  his  outlay,  is  more  hardly 
pressed.  Now  Grape-growing  is  an  occupation 
that  wiU  ever  depend  on  individual  attention, 
and  as  soon  as  the  thorough,  thoughtful  treat- 
ment is  neglected,  then  we  cannot  expect  mag- 
nificent results.  But  Commerce  says,  Does  it 
pay  !  Can  it  be  made  to  pay  ?  and  without 
considering  art  or  skill,  proceeds  to  reduce  the 
production  of  Grapes  to  a  system,  and  perhaps 
getting  its  5  per  cent.,  almost  ruins  the  smaller 
man.  That  appears  to  be  the  course  of  our 
business  in  the  near  future,  and  because  of  the 
necessary  management  of  large  places  getting 
away  from  a  direct  personal  supervision,  the 
results  will  often  be  not  first-grade  produce. 
Herein  lies  the  hope,  and  I  believe  strength, 
of  smaller  places,  as  they  can  be  more  carefully 
and  economically  managed,  with  much  more 
likelihood  of  growing  high-grade  produce. 

There  are  many  details  relating  to  the  esta- 
blishing and  management  of  a  vineyard  under 
glass  that  one  cannot  refer  to  in  a  short  paper 
that  aims  principally  at  giving  some  general  ideas 
only  about  the  subject.  The  occupation  of  a 
Vine  grower  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  that 
can  be  undertaken  ;  it  is  full  of  ever-changing 
interest.  The  grower  can,  from  ordinary  oli- 
servation  of  the  Vine,  learn  many  lessons  use- 
ful in  life.  There  is  a  perfect  organisation  in 
the  Vine  itself ;  there  is  a  fruitfulness  that  is 
stored  the  season  before  it  is  seen,  and  is  "not 
to  be  traced  by  sight  or  sound."  There  are  the 
ripening  and  the  going  to  rest,  and  the  miracle 
of  coming  into  life  again  in  the  spring.  It  is 
an  occupation  the  result  of  which  is  beneficial 
to  mankind,  for  the  fruit  of  the  Vuie  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  both  for  those  who  are  ill  and 
those  who  are  well.  Many  a  neighbour,  rich 
and  poor,  has  come  to  call  on  me  after  rising 
from  a  couch  of  pain  and  extremity  to  testify 
to  the  life-sustaining  and  restoring  powers  of 
Grapes.  Everywhere  in  all  ages  and  times  the 
dietetic  and  health-giving  powers  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Vine  have  been  acknowledged,  and  after 
all  there  lies  the  strength  of  the  commercial 
position.  Cultivators  of  the  Vine  may  rest  as- 
sured that  those  inherent  valuable  qualities  will 
ever  keep  well-grown  Grapes  the  king  of  fruits. 


Peach  Royal  Charlotte.— I  have  only  once 
during  many  years  past  met  with  a  tree  of  this 
excellent  old  Peach,  which  seems  very  strange,  as 
few  varieties  can  equal  it  for  size,  general  appear- 
ance, and  fine  flavour.  It  is  not  unlike  Royal 
George  to  look  at,  but  is  not  liable  to  suffer  from 
mildew  like  that  standard  variety.  The  solitary 
specimen  I  saw  was  at  Leadenham  Hall,  Lincoln- 
shire, but  it  was  so  old  that  the  gardener  feared 
it  would  soon  collapse.  So  anxious  was  he  to  ob- 
tain another  tree  of  Royal  Charlotte,  that  he 
searched  .ill  fruit  catalogues  in  his  possession,  but 
saw  no  mention  of  it.  On  returning  home  I 
scanned  the  list  of  one  well-known  reliable  firm 
and  there  saw  it  named.  Of  course  I  sent  the 
catalogue  to  my  friend,  but  do  not  know  if  he  ob- 
tained a  tree  of  the  true  Royal  Charlotte.  Is  any 
reader  of  The  G.vkden  acquainted  with  this 
Peach  ?— J.  C. 

Strawberry  Stevens'  Wonder.— I  see  in 
last  week's  issue  (p.  ."JTo)  a  few  remarks  respecting 
Stevens'  Wonder  Strawberry.  I  have  seen  this 
variety  during  the  last  three  years  when  in  flower 
and  fruit,  and  I  have  never  seen  its  ei]ual  as  a 
forcing  variety.  On  February  14,  1S95,  the  firet 
ripe  fruit  was  gathered,  and  on  March  11  of  the 
same  year  42  lbs.  of  fruit  were  gathered  at  one 
picking,  6.50  lbs.  in  all  being  gathered  in  189.5 
from  February  U  to  May  G.  This  season  the 
first  ripe  fruit  was  gathered  on  February  10  and 
gathering  was  finished  on  May  4.     Four  hundred 


and  eighty  pounds  was  the  most  gathered  on  one 
morning;  many  of  the  fruit  weighed  over  an  ounce 
each.  The  fruit  is  very  solid  and  travels  well, 
which  makes  it  most  suitable  for  early  forcing. 
Mr.  Stevens  informed  me  that  he  forced  40uii 
plants  this  season.  —  M.  RiCHARDSOy,  Hassockt 
yurserie-^,  Hassocks,  Siissex. 

Local  Apples.— Although  uncertificated  as 
are  the  two  Apples  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Iggulden 
in  his  note  on  page  370,  Barnack  Beauty,  raised, 
I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Gilbert,  for  a 
length  of  time  gardener  at  the  Marquis  of  Exeter's 
seat,  Burghley,  is  an  Apple  of  sterling  merit, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  widely  cultivated 
by  market  growers.  It  is  an  excellent  keeper, 
remaining  in  sound  condition  until  May,  is  a 
handsome  fruit,  and  possessed  of  agreeable,  if 
not  first-class,  flavour.  The  trees  bear  well  and 
from  an  early  date,  and  are  very  free  from  canker. 
-S.  W.  F. 

Apple  Golden  Pippin. — In  a  recent  issue 
"  A.  U'."  gives  a  lengthened  description  of  Golden 
Pippin  Apple.  Formerly  this  Apple  was  more  in 
demand  than  at  the  present  time,  and  no  doubt 
much  prized.  I  have  here  some  trees  growing 
against  a  south  wall  near  the  abbey  which  must 
be  close  on  100  years  old,  and  they  still  give  some 
nice  clean  fruit,  though  small.  There  are  still 
many  people  to  be  found  who  have  a  preference 
for  this  Apple.  Recently  when  I  was  in  Norfolk 
in  a  large  private  garden  the  gardener  assured 
me  that  he  had  to  send  every  year  to  a  consider- 
able distance  to  obtain  some  of  this  kind  from 
some  old  trees,  so  highly  is  it  prized,  and  he  is 
now  working  up  a  stock  of  young  trees.  I  am 
fully  aware  it  is  not  of  much  value  from  a  market 
point  of  view,  as  the  size  is  against  it  (although 
one  often  sees  good  samples  on  the  costers 
barrows),  but  I  do  not  think  this  should  prevent 
its  being  grown  in  private  gardens.  In  many 
private  gardens  many  small  Pears  and  Grapes  are 
grown  on  account  of  their  flavour,  and  why  not 
Apples  ?-J.  C.  F. 


FRUIT  TREE  EN'EMIES. 
Not  since  the  season  when  the  leaves  of  Oaks 
quite  as  much  as  those  of  Apples  and  other  fruits 
were  quite  skeletonised  by  the  caterpillar  that 
makes  such  foliage  its  happy  hunting  ground  have 
we  had  such  a  visitation  as  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  and  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and 
buch  and  pyramidal  Apple  trees  have  all  been 
hand  picked.  This  is  not  so  long  a  business  as 
would  appear  from  a  first  inspection  of  the  trees, 
very  little  practice  will  enable  the  workman  to 
decide  where  the  maggot  is  located,  and  a  squeeze 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  will  end  its  career.  In 
a  few  recent  notes  on  Plums  I  mentioned  how  the 
bullfinch  aflFeeted  certain  districts,  and  this  has 
been  lately  verified  by  a  comparison  with  gar- 
deners a  little  further  south,  who  have  great 
difficulty  in  preserving  the  buds  unless  thoroughly 
protected.  It  is,  I  think,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  localisation  of  fruit  enemies  is  a  subject 
of  very  great  interest  to  the  gardener  and  one 
that  should  be  ab:jut  the  first  consideration  when 
entering  on  a  new  sphere  of  work.  Both  the 
Apple  maggot  and  the  bullfinch  are  cases  in  point, 
and  a  third  maj'  be  noted  in  the  earwig.  One  mav 
go  into  some  gardens  where  the  account  of  the  de- 
structive propensities  of  this  insect  so  far  as  fruit  is 
concerned  will  be  received  with  a  certain  amount 
of  astonishment  if  not  with  incredulity,  and  in 
others  where  the  gardener  will  testify  that  it  is 
about  his  worst  enemy.  Occasionally  we  are 
cooQparatively  free  of  the  pest,  but  in  the  majority 
of  seasons,  say  five  out  of  six,  unless  the  bean 
traps  are  placed  quite  early  and  in  goodly  num- 
bers on  the  walls  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
a  sound  fruit  either  of  Peach,  Nectarine,  or  Apri- 
cot. The  only  renedy  I  know  is  this  early 
trapping,  a  steady  and  persistent  slaughter  of  the 
insect  before  the  fruit  approaches  the  ripening 
stage.  If  the  earwig  has  a  partiality  for  any 
particular  fruit  it  is  in  the  direction  of  a  juicy 
Nectarine.  Again,  the  gardener  coming  from  "a 
district  where  red  spider  is  not  locally  trouble- 


some is  sometimes  caught  napping  the  first  season 
at  least.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  this  was  my 
case.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  pests  in  the  field, 
and  unless  one  realises  the  chance  of  its  presence 
and  takes  precautions  accordingly,  the  tiny  shoots 
of  many  fruit  trees,  especially  Peaches,  Nectar- 
ines, and  Gooseberries,  will  be  partially  destroyed. 
I  have  found  it  in  myriads  on  the  top  of  trellis 
Gooseberries  on  a  warm  day  in  March  before  the 
bud  ie  expanded.  It  must  be  checked  as  soon 
as  possible,  copious  and  persistent  syringing  with 
some  good  insecticide  being  the  only  remedy.  Only 
when  the  foliage  is  very  young  and  tender,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  insecticide  too  strong, 
as  the  remedy  may  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
Possibly  the  very  best  remedy  is  quassia  extract. 
FoUage  syringed  with  this  is  very  distasteful  to  all 
such  insect  pests  as  led  spider,  thrips,  and  the 
various  forms  of  aphides,  and  even  if  used  a  little 
above  the  authorised  strength  this  particular  in- 
secticide is  seldom  injurious  to  foUage.  Cherrie.=, 
both  dessert  and  Morello,  are  already  affected  with 
the  black  fly,  and  we  shall  have  to  stick  persis- 
tently to  the  remedial  measures  to  keep  it  in 
check.  It  is  about  the  worst  of  all  the  aphides  to 
deal  with  :  not  much  worse,  however,  I  think  than 
the  Plum  aphis,  which  has  already  made  its  ap- 
pearance, although  not  as  yet  in  great  force. 
Where  wall  Plums  are  grown  in  quantity  a  supply 
of  Tobacco  pjwder  will  be  found  very  useful ;  if 
the  foliage  is  dewed  with  the  syringe  and  then 
dusted  it  will  be  an  effectual  check  to  the  numbers 
of  the  particular  enemy  that  has  such  a  liking  for 
the  Plum.  A  good  liquid  insecticide  is  equally 
efie::tual,  only  if  the  trees  are  badly  affected  the 
fohage  has  to  be  thoroughly  wetted  in  order  to 
effect  a  cure,  otherwise  the  operation  must  be  re- 
peated at  a  very  early  date.  In  many  cases  in- 
sect pests  doubtlets  made  considerable  headway 
this  season  before  they  could  be  ta:kled.  The  pro- 
tecting material  remained  longer  than  usual  in 
consequence  of  the  continuation  of  cold  nights, 
and  the  battle  with  the  insects  was  proportion- 
ately deferred.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  early  in 
the  season  to  call  attention  to  the  attack  of  the 
tiny  Peir  slug,  a  pest  that  is  very  troublesome  in 
some  places  and  hardly  knonm  in  others.  It  causes 
sad  disfigurement  to  the  foliage,  and  as  a  natural 
outcome  of  this  is  not  conducive  to  a  proper  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  insect  to 
handle  on  account  of  the  very  disagreeable  odour 
emitted,  and  is  best  destroyed  with  a  tiny  pinch 
of  fine  lime. 

Queen  wasps  are  certainly  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  usual.  If,  however,  the  weather  continues  dry 
we  shall  probably  get  a  considerable  number  of 
nests.  To  return  once  more  to  the  bullfinch,  it  is, 
I  think,  generally  admitted  that  where  this  bird 
is  very  numerous  the  enclosure  of  those  fruits 
whose  buds  are  subject  to  its  attack  is  the  only 
eff'ectual  remedy.  I  should  like  to  add  that  as  an 
enclosure  that  is  a  complete  fixture  is  hardly  to 
be  recommended,  the  sides  alone  may  be  of  gal- 
vanised wire  netting  with  fixed  top  cross-pieces, 
over  which  some  close  mesh  fish  netting  may  be 
placed  when  the  company  of  the  birds  is  not  de- 
sirable. In  a  season  like  the  present  no  mention 
of  those  things  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
fruit  crop  would  be  complete  that  did  not  include 
a  reference  to  the  prolonged  drought,  likely  if 
much  longer  continued  to  be  all  against  the  swell- 
ing up  of  the  fruit  and  already  partly  responsible 
for  an  early  visitation  of  many  insect  p  sts  with 
which  we  are  troubled.  After  the  experience  of 
the  very  dry  summer  of  1S93, 1  have  given  a  mulch 
in  the  early  winter  to  all  fruit  trees  either  re- 
cently planted  or  that  are  inclined  to  be  suiface 
rooting,  as  Pears  on  the  Q  uince,  bush  and  pyramida 
Apples  on  the  Paradise,  and  indeed  to  older  and 
more  deeply  rooting  trees,  especially  where  the 
soil  is  inclined  to  be  light.  This  mulch  takes 
the  form  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  stiff  loamy 
soil  and  cow  manure.  It  settles  down  firmly  after 
the  first  heavy  rain,  and  one  has  only  to  go  and 
turn  it  over  after  this  long  spell  of  dry  weather  to 
find  what  a  useful  agent  it  is  in  keeping  the  mois- 
ture in  the  lower  soil.  E.  Bckreli.. 

Claremonl. 
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PEAR  BEURRE  SUPERFIN. 
All  who  have  ever  given  this  variety  a  fair 
trial  invariably  form  a  high  opinion  of  its 
merits.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  Pears  that 
seems  to  do  well  everywhere  and  under  a  va- 
riety of  conditions.  Trees  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  1  have  also  grown  them  in  tlie  form  of 
cordons,  pyramids,  bushes,  low  standards,  hori- 
zontally trained,  and  as  palmette  verriers.  In 
each  and  every  case  it  is  only  the  fault  of  the 
season  if  a  failure  to  fruit  takes  place,  as  it  is 
only  rarely  that  they  do  not  flower  freely 
■enough.     On  the  Quince  stock   the  growth  is 


as  a  stock  for  this  variety  when  garden  or  wall 
space  is  much  limited.  On  the  Quince,  too, 
the  trees  sometimes  become  stunted,  and  the 
fruit  is  then  liable  to  crack  badly. 

In  order  to  have  this  variety  at  its  best  as 
far  as  size  and  appearance  are  concerned,  wall 
culture  must  be  resorted  to.  Fruit  gathered 
from  wall  trees  is  moderately  large  and  clear- 
skinned,  tlie  fruit  when  ripe  being  buttery,  also 
very  juicy  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  That 
obtained  from  standard  trees  is  usually  much 
covered  by  russet,  but  the  quality  is  remarkably 
good,  even   better   than   in   the   case    of    that 


Pear  Beurre  Swperfin.     From  a  photograph  by  ilrs.  P.  W.  Rohinson, 
The  Cedars,  Kingsioinford,  Dudley. 


moderately  strong  and,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
also  the  most  productive,  but  for  real  service 
give  me  trees  on  the  Pear  stock.  Particularly 
handsome  pyramids,  9  feet  and  upwards  in 
height,  can  soon  be  had  in  the  case  of  trees  on 
the  natural  stock,  and  I  have  observed  that  the 
low-stemmed  orchard  trees,  when  not  unduly 
pruned,  also  assume  a  pyramidal  form  some- 
what after  the  habit  of  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Grand  horizontally  and  fan-shaped  wall  trees 
can  be  had  with  the  aid  of  the  Pear  stock,  and 
for  clothing  the  blank  sunny  ends  of  houses 
and  outbuildings  Beurr6  Superfin  has  few 
equals.     I  would   recommend  the  Quince  only 


I  gathered  from  wall  trees.  The  period  of  ripen- 
ing is  September  and  October,  the  season  Ln 
late  districts  extending  well  into  November. 
It  keeps  a  fairly  long  time  after  being  actually 

[  fit  to  eat,  but  those  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  this  season  to  have  a  heavy  crop  of 
Beurre  Superfin  ought  to  try  what  can  be  done 
towards  hastening  the  ripening  of  some  early 
gathered  fruit  and  retarding  a  portion  of  that 
gathered  at  the  proper  time,  so  as  to  prolong 
the  supply  as  long  as  possible.  Placing  Pears, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  only  just  commencing  to 

j  change  colour,  in  a  box  or  drawer  in  a  warm 
kitchen  or  heated  house  hastens  ripening  con- 


siderably, while  if  the  later  fruit  is  also  stored 
in  drawers  or  boxes  and  not  subjected  to  heat, 
it  will  ripen  perfectly,  the  colour  and  flavour 
being  improved. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pear  under 
notice  is  the  fleshy  knob  at  the  base  of  fruit  or 
point  of  union  with  the  stalk.  This  is  well 
shown  in  one  of  the  fruit  in  the  admirable 
representation  accompanying  these  notes.  Mr. 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  a  good  authority  and  not 
given  to  over-praising  varieties,  says  of  Beurre 
Superfin  :  "  It  is  one  of  the  best,  most  beauti- 
ful, and  fertile  of  all  Pears."  W.  I. 


GRAPES  FAILING  TO  SET. 
I  WISH  you  could  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a  Vine, 
the  bunches  on  which  are  like  the  enclosed.  You 
will  perceive  there  are  but  four  or  five  good  ber- 
ries on  the  bunch,  the  others  are  stoneless.  The 
Vines  have  been  planted  four  years,  and  this  is 
the  third  season  they  have  failed.  Some  of  the 
bunches  are  without  a  single  good  berry.  I  have 
two  of  the  particular  Vines,  and  they  were  sup- 
plied to  me  as  Black  Alicante.  I  am  informed  by 
an  eminent  gardener  they  are  not,  but  Black 
Prince,  a  variety  that  has  grown  constitutionally 
weak,  and  he  advises  me  to  root  them  out.  The 
Vines  &re  very  strong  and  healthy,  making  a  lot 
of  stout  growth.  Ill  the  same  house  I  have 
Madresfield  Court,  Muscadine,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Black  Hamburgh  and  others,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
lific and  with  much  larger  berries  at  the  present 
time  ;  some  will  soon  begin  to  colour,  so  that  there 
is  nothing  different  in  the  management.  Do  you 
advise  shading  Vines  with  "summer  cloud  "  or 
keep  house  damp  and  let  them  have  all  the  sun 
possible ''  How  would  it  do  to  graft  on  some 
other  sort  of  Vine  ? — B.  Thoene  Turner. 

*^*  Judging  from  the  bunch  sent,  I  should  say 
that  the  variety  is  neither  Alicante  nor  Black 
Prince,  but  probably  enough  the  Black  Morocco, 
also  known  as  Kempsey's  Alicante.  This  is  a 
proverbially  shy-setting  variety  and  nearly  gone 
out  of  cultivation  for  that  very  reason.  During 
the  flowering  period,  and  in  fact  all  through  the 
growing  season,  the  Black  Morocco  requires  more 
heat  than  most  other  Grapes,  and  artificial  im- 
pregnation is  also  necessary.  It  is  not  worth 
house  room,  and  should  either  be  rooted  out  or 
else  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  stock  for,  say,  the 
true  Alicante,  a  variety  that  very  rarely  fails  to  set 
abundance  of  berries.  It  is  too  late  to  graft,  ag  this 
has  to  be  done  before  the  scions  have  started  into 
growth,  but  growing  shoots  might  be  inarched  on 
to  it.  Strong  young  growing  Vines  in  pots  will  be 
wanted,  uniting  these  at  a  point  where  moderately 
firm  to  a  well-placed  la  teralonlyalittle'f  any  stouter. 
A  slice  of  bark  to  correspond  in  length  should  be 
taken  off  both  stock  and  scion,  and  if  each  is 
tongued— one  upwards  and  the  other  downwards 
— they  can  be  made  to  fit  tighter  together,  unit- 
ing more  surely  and  strongly  accordingly.  All 
that  is  further  necessary  is  to  bind  them  together 
firmly  and  neatly  with  a  strip  of  raSia.  The  scion 
should  not  be  separated  from  its  own  roots  in 
the  pot,  at  any  rate  not  till  a  month  later,  and 
in  the  meantime  be  kept  wellsupplied  with  water. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  union  of 
stock  and  scion  should  have  taken  place,  and  be- 
fore the  fastenings  cut  into  the  rapidly  swelling 
wood  badly,  remove  and  replace  with  fresh  ties, 
dispensing  with  them  altogether  directly  the 
union  is  perfect.  The  stock  should  be  prevented 
from  forming  strong  shoots,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Vine's  strength  being  concentrated  on 
the  scion,  this  ought  to  grow  very  strongly,  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  house  probably  this  season.  Cut 
away  or  shorten  back  the  laterals  on  old  rods  so 
as  to  allow  the  young  cane  good  room  to  develop, 
and  stop  the  laterals  of  the  latter  at  the  first  or 
second  leaf.  Should  the  inarched  canes  not  grow 
very  strongly  stop  them  when  about  4  feet  long. 
Before  the  autumn  arrives  saw  oif  the  old  rods 
down  to  where  the  inarching  took  place,  and  this 
will  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  young  canes,  the 
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wood  maturing  most  surely  when  plenty  of  sun- 
shine and  light  reaches  both  that  and  the  foliage. 
— W.  I. 

SAND  FOR  MUSCAT  BORDERS. 
Havi.vo  planted  a  house  of  Muscats  a  few  years 
ago,  I  could  not  get  them  to  do  so  well  as  I 
could  wish  until  I  chanced  across  a  communica- 
tion from  the  pen  of  a  noted  Grape  grower, 
wherein  he  gave  an  account  of  the  employment 
of  sand  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Muscat  (Jrape 
with  evident  success.  After  perusing  the  note 
in  question,  it  occurred  to  me  that  sand  might 
benefit  my  Vines,  and  I  resolved  to  give  it  a 
trial.  The  border,  which  is  an  outside  one,  is 
2  feet  0  inches  deep  and  rests  on  a  good  6-inch 
bed  of  drainage.  The  floor  is  concreted,  with 
a  drain  at  the  front  to  carry  off  water.  The 
soil  was  the  top  3  inches  of  a  deer-park  pasture, 
heavy  and  calcareous,  with  which  were  mixed 
bone  meal,  half-inch  bones,  and  lime  rubble  in 
due  proportions.  The  border,  which  was  Ij  feet 
wide  at  first,  was  made  firm  by  treading,  and  a 
genial  warmth  was  soon  generated  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  grass  on  the  turf.  At  the  proper 
time  the  A'ines  were  planted,  and  all  went  well 
for  a  time.  Ultimately  I  noticed  that  they 
were  not  growing  so  vigorously  a>!  they  should 
have  done,  and  the  same  thing  happened  the 
next  and  following  seasons,  when  I  was  advised 
by  a  friend  to  lift  and  replant.  This  I  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  do,  as  1  failed  to  see  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  proceeding.  Soon  afterwards  I 
read  the  note  mentioned,  and  although  the 
Tines  were  in  full  growth,  I  was  determined 
to  see  whether  or  not  sand  would  improve 
their  condition.  I  accordingly  had  as  much  of 
the  surface  soil  removed  as  was  expedient  under 
the  circumstances,  and  then  had  a  2-inch  layer 
of  sand  placed  all  over  the  surface.  This  was 
covered  with  2  inches  of  fre.sh  loam,  and  the 
result  looked  forward  to  with  not  a  few  mis- 
givings. In  three  weeks'  time  I  examined  the 
border  and  found  that  young  roots  were  push- 
ing into  the  sand  in  all  directions.  They 
quickly  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  it,  and 
by  autumn  the  surface  soil  was  full  of  healthy 
fibrous  roots. 

Of  course,  with  the  improved  state  of  affairs 
at  the  roots  mati-ers  soon  began  to  mend  inside  ; 
plenty  of  lateral  growths  was  made,  the  stems 
visibly  increased  in  size,  the  foliage  assumed  a 
vigorous  healthy  appearance,  and  the  wood 
ripened  well  in  the  autumn.  The  following 
spring  the  Vines  looked  strong,  and  they  set 
and  finished  oft"  a  good  crop  of  Grapes.  Since 
then  I  have  had  no  further  trouble  with  them, 
but  have  always  taken  the  precaution  to  use 
sand  since  then  both  for  top-dressings  and  also 
when  making  new  additions  to  the  border. 
Were  I  making  a  new  border  for  Muscat  Vines 
1  should  most  certainly  mix  a  fair  proportion 
of  sand  with  the  compost,  as  there  is  evidently 
some  constituent  in  the  soil  here  that  does  not 
suit  this  particular  variety,  and  which  seems  to 
be  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  sand.  Strange 
to  say,  all  other  varieties  of  Vines  do  well  here 
without  exception,  but  Muscats  have  been  a 
source  of  trouble  for  many  years  both  to 
my  predecessors  as  well  as  to  myself.  I  have 
had  experience  with  Muscats  in  all  kinds  of 
soils  previous  to  taking  charge  here,  but  never 
met  with  the  same  difticulty  before.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  think  that  the  trouble  has  been 
overcome  in  so  simple  a  manner,  and  I  give  the 
result  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  as  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  few  similarly  situated  and  who 
cannot  get  their  Muscat  Vines  to  succeed  pro- 
perly. I  was  quite  prepared  to  have  to  water 
more  often,  but  find  no  diflerence  between  this 
and  other  borders  with  the  exception   of  the 


portions  under  which  the  air  drains  pass,  and 
these  naturally  dry  more  quickly.  I  may  add 
that  these  air  drains  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
bpnefit,  as  a  constant  stream  of  air  is  continu- 
ally pa.ssing  through  them  into  the  liouse, 
which  becomes  warmed  through  coming  into 
contact  with  three  rows  of  hot-water  pipes 
before  it  ascends,  and  the  atmosphere  is  in  con- 
sequence always  in  a  buoyant  condition. 

A.   \V. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Ur  to  the  time  of  writing  outdoor  Strawberries 
are  looking  remarkably  well,  and  if  we  escape 
frost,  the  yield  will,  I  venture  to  think,  equal  that 
of  last  year.  The  earliest  varieties,  such  as 
Stevens'  "Wonder  and  Royal  Sovereign,  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  will  be  set  in  a  few  days'  time. 
I  have  but  a  limited  number  of  the  former  for 
trial  and  so  far  am  pleased  with  its  behaviour. 
Royal  Sovereign  is  carrying  fine  bold  trusses  of 
flowers,  and,  judging  by  appearances,  the  high 
opinion  that  I  have  previously  formed  of  it  will 
again  be  confirmed.  Three-year-old  plants  of  the 
true  Keens'  Seedling  will,  in  a  day  or  so,  be 
covered  with  blossoms,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton,  on  a 
south  border,  is  in  nearly  as  forward  a  condition. 
Keens'  Seedling  is  much  appreciated  here  for 
preserving,  but  I  find  a  difficulty  in  keeping  it 
distinct  after  growing  it  for  a  few  years.  After 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  it  reverts  back  to  some 
original  form  and  becomes  useless.  I  then  have 
to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  plants  and  buy  in  a 
fresh  stock.  Oxonian  on  a  northeast  border  is 
showing  for  bloom,  but  on  north  borders  the 
flower-spikes  are  only  just  pushing.  This  is  a 
grand  Strawberry  for  late  use,  and  I  find  it  much 
the  best  for  my  purpose,  and  it  is  also  a  good 
traveller.  I  have  given  other  late  kinds  extended 
trials,  but  have  come  back  to  Oxonian  at  last. 
The  only  drawback  about  this  sort  is  that  plants 
are  of  little  or  no  use  the  third  season,  as  they 
give  but  few  fruits  and  these  not  at  all  up  to  the 
mark.  I  treat  it  as  a  biennial,  and  destroy  the 
plants  after  the  crop  is  gathered  the  second  sea- 
son. Runners  are  taken  sufficiently  early  to  en- 
sure a  crop  of  fine  fruit  the  first  season  after 
planting.  "This  is  also  the  best  kind  of  Strawberry 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  for  bottling  in  a  whole 
state.  The  flesh  is  very  firm  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  berries  should 
be  gathered  before  they  are  too  ripe. 

If  a  few  early  gatheiings  are  required  before 
the  Strawberries  ripen  naturally,  they  may  easily 
be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  frame  or  frames. 
These  should  be  placed  over  some  of  the  for- 
wardest  plants  of  an  early  variety.  Plent}'  of  air 
should  be  given  during  the  forenoon,  but  they  may 
be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun  heat. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  root  watering,  other- 
wise the  fruit  will  be  small  and  of  poor  ijuality. 
The  brilliant  weather  we  are  experiencing  is  all 
that  can  be  wished  for  as  far  as  regards  the  set- 
ting of  Strawberries,  but  in  some  parts  I  fear  the 
plants  will  soon  be  getting  very  dry  at  the  roots  un- 
less we  are  soon  favoured  with  a  heavy  rainfall. 
Those  who  took  the  precaution  to  mulch  with  long 
litter  a  fortnight  or  so  ago  will  not  apprehend  any 
danger  in  this  direction  for  another  week  or  ten 
days.  Should  rain,  however,  not  fall  by  that  time, 
watering  will  have  to  be  done.  When  watering  of 
Stravberries  has  to  be  resorted  to  it  should  be 
done  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  as  dribblets  are 
worse  than  useless.  The  soil  about  the  roots 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked,  and  then  they  will 
stand  for  some  time  before  needing  it  again, 
especially  if  there  is  a  good  mulch  of  litter  be- 
tween the  rows.  A  careful  lad  or  woman  can 
water  a  great  number  of  plants  in  a  day  with 
the  hose  pipe,  and  at  little  expense.  When 
water  has  to  be  carried  it  entails  more  labou--,  but 
it  is  better  to  sacrifice  time,  and  neglect  other 
matters  for  the  time  being,  than  to  allow  this  all 
important  crop  to  suff'er. — A.  W'. 

Many  of  the  London  market  growers  have 

this  spring  sustained  considerable  loss   through 


the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the  plants  threw 
up  their  flower-stems.  In  some  places  the  early 
crops  have  completely  failed.  La  Groase  Sucree 
is  in  great  favour  among  the  Kentish  grower^  for 
fruiting  in  March  and  the  early  part  of  April,  and 
this  variety,  generally  very  reliable,  htis  this 
season  been  very  disappointing.  One  grower  told 
me  he  had  thrown  away  the  contents  of  two  large 
houses,  the  plants  having  failed  to  show  bloom, 
and  his  neighbour  had  been  even  more  unfor- 
tunate. It  will  be  remembered  that  in  September 
last  we  experienced  several  weeks  of  almost 
tropical  weather  ;  indeed,  I  never  saw  such  a  pro- 
longed period  of  heat  and  drought  at  that  time  of 
year.  My  plants  in  an  open  field  looked  half  dead  ; 
in  fact,  a  percentage  of  them  died  outright. 
When  the  rains  in  October  came  they  revived 
wonderfully,  started  anew  into  growth,  and  were 
in  a  growing  condition  at  a  much  later  period 
than  is  usually  the  case.  The  late  autumn  being 
warm  and  moist,  the  crowns  did  not  mature  till 
late,  and  many  of  them  imperfectly.  Plants  in 
this  condition  were  unfitted  for  early  forcing, 
and  when  pushed  along  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  not  the  power  to  push  up  their  bloom 
trusses.  Had  such  plants  been  allowed  to  start 
almost  naturally,  not  applying  fire-heat  until  the 
trusses  were  well  out  of  the  crowns,  they  would 
probably  have  given  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  A 
Strawberry  that  has  to  be  forced  along  at  an 
early  date  should  have  the  pot  crammed  with 
healthy  roots,  and  the  crowns  must  be  thoroughly 
matured. — J.  C.  B. 


Figs  shrivelling.— "G.  W.'s"  reply  to  the 
inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  Figs  shrivelling  instead 
of  swelling  off  naturally  are  to  the  point.  Figs 
ripening  their  fruit  at  an  early  date  need  very 
careful  treatment,  as  they  will  not  tolerate  the 
rough-and-ready  treatment  practicable  with  trees 
later  in  the  season  when  more  constant  sunshine 
and  a  drier  atmosphere  prevail.  I  find  Figs  on 
pot  trees  early  in  the  season  less  liable  to  drop  or 
shrivel  than  those  on  planted-out  trees,  especially 
when  these  occupy  a  position  not  of  the  lightest. 
If  shoots  and  foliage  are  allowed  to  become  too 
thick,  thereby  excluding  light  and  air.and  if  syring- 
ing is  continued  during  dull,  dark  weather,  many 
of  the  fruiD  are  sure  to  turn  yellow  and  drop.  It 
is  best  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  syringe  for  a 
short  time  after  the  fruit  commences  to  soften — in 
fact  till  it  is  gathered,  or  the  moisture  is  liable  to 
cause  wholesale  rotting.  It  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  growing  early  Figs  on  back  walls. — 
J.  C. 

Early  reisw^  late-flowering  Strawberries 
— It  is  very  doubtful  if  we  who  have  to  deal  with 
gardens  in  which  the  early  flowerin^;  Strawberries 
are  liable  to  have  their  flowers  injured  by  May 
frost  have  paid  suflncient  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion of  sorts.  In  my  case  all  the  first  blossoms  of 
such  varieties  as  Xoble,  Scarlet  i^'ueen,  and 
James  Veitch  are  invariably  injured,  while  the 
sorts  which  expand  later  generally  escape.  This 
loss  of  the  first  blooms  means  .also  the  loss  of  the 
finest  fruit :  for  this  reason  I  limit  the  number  of 
these  varieties.  I  should  much  like  to  extend  the 
area  of  Laxton's  Latest  of  All,  because  it  is  the 
last  to  expand  its  blossoms,  and  consequently 
does  not  have  the  flowers  injured.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  a  good  sort  for  market,  as  although  the 
fruit  is  very  large  the  appearance  is  not  taking. 
The  points  of  the  berries  have  but  very  little 
colour,  which  makes  them  look  as  if  they  were 
not  ripe.  For  private  use  in  places  where  frost  is 
likely  to  damage  the  flowers  of  early  sorts  I 
think  Latest  of  AH  a  very  desirable  sort,  as  it  is 
a  vigorous  grower  under  a  variety  of  conditions, 
and  is  fully  a  fortnight  later  than  any  other 
variety.  It  is  more  suitable  for  private  growers, 
because  it  would  pay  them  to  keep  the  fruit  off 
the  ground  by  supporting  it  with  small  forked 
sticks  or  some  other  means  which  would  help  the 
points  of  the  berries  to  get  a  belter  colour.  In 
point  of  flavour  Latest  of  All  is  quite  distinct  and 
superior  to  any  other  late  sort,  being  in  fact  in 
that  respect  equal  to  British  Queen.     It  is  satis- 
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factory  to  notice  that  the  newer  sorts,  such  as 
Royal  Sovereign  and  Sensation,  are  as  hardy  as 
any  others  in  flower  at  the  same  time.— J.  C. 
Clark  K.       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Orchids. 


CYCN0CHE3   CHLOROCHILON. 

This  is  piobably  the  most  popular  of  the 
Swan's-neck  Orchids,  as  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  termed,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
curving  column.  It  is  a  fine  plant  when  in 
good  condition  and  bears  long,  thick  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  a  fleshy  texture,  quite  different  from 
those  seen  in  Cattleyas  and  other  genera.  The 
leaves  are  each  about  0  inches  or  10  inches  long, 
with  a  distinct  mid-rib,  and  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  near  the  tops  of  the  pseudo-bulbs 


ing  the  compost  care  must  be  taken  to  make  it 
substantial,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  close- 
ness. A  nice  mellow,  yet  fibrous  loam,  with 
most  of  the  soil  shaken  out,  peat  similarly 
treated,  and  fresh  green  Sphagnum  Moss  may 
be  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions,  plenty  of 
rough  nodules  of  charcoal  being  added.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or  baskets, 
good  drainage  being  the  first  consideration  in 
either  case.  This  having  been  carefully  at- 
tended to  and  covered  with  a  little  Moss,  fix 
the  plants  in  position  so  that  the  bases  of  the 
old  pseudo-bulbs  come  a  little  below  the  com- 
post line.  Plants  not  fully  established  should 
be  raised  on  a  cone-shaped  mound,  but  with 
older,  well-established  plants  this  is  unneces- 
sary. The  bulbs  being  rather  heavy,  consider- 
able care  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  them 
rocking  about,  and  this  must  be  attended  to,  or 
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Cycnoch.es  chlorochilon.     From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall,  Scarborough. 


on  long  curved  spikes.  The  flowers  vary  con- 
siderably in  size,  a  good  form  frequently  pro- 
ducing blossoms  b  inches  to  0  inches  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  white, 
broad,  and  incurving  ;  the  lip  is  white  in 
ground  colour,  with  a  thick  fleshy  centre  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  yellowish  green  to  nearly 
black.  The  column  is  very  long  and  slender, 
arching,  the  pollen  masses  forming  a  peculiar 
knob  on  the  end,  supposed  to  resemble  the  head 
of  a  swan.  The  number  of  flowers  produced 
on  a  spike  varies  considerably,  some  bearing 
about  two  or  three  large  flowers,  others  having 
several  more,  iiaually  smaller,  but  all  are 
worthy  of  extended  culture  as  really  handsome 
garden  Orchids  of  very  interesting  structure. 

The  Culture 

of  Cycnoches  chlorochilon  is  not  difficult, 
but  requires  care  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
attained.  The  roots  are  large  and  rather  gross 
feeding  for  an  Orchid  ;  consequently  in  prepar- 


the  plants  will  never  be  happy.  Some  good 
stout  stakes  should  be  driven  in  around  the 
edge  of  the  pots  and  the  tops  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  secured  to  these  until  the  roots  are  run- 
ning freely,  when  the  plants  become  self-sup- 
porting. The  best  time  to  repot  is  after 
the  young  growths  are  starting,  but  before 
they  commence  rooting  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Then  when  the  roots  are  emitted 
they  enter  the  compost  at  once,  to  the  con- 
siderable benefit  of  the  plants.  After  re- 
potting, place  at  once  in  a  shady  corner 
of  the  East  India  house,  and  damp  about 
them  freely,  not  syringing  overhead,  as  this  is 
apt  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  young  shoots 
owing  to  the  water  collecting  in  them.  Until 
the  roots  are  gently  moving  it  is  unwise  to 
water  much,  but  as  soon  as  they  start  the  sup- 
ply will  need  to  be  quickly  increased,  the 
plants,  as  aforementioned,  being  strong  feeders. 
When  they  have  obtained  a  good  hold  on 
their  pots,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  water 


almost  daily,  the  plants  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  given  more  light  and  air.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  finish  up  in  due  course,  and  here 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  warn  amateurs 
not  to  expose  the  foliage  too  much  at  first  with 
a  view  to  ripening  it  and  the  bulbs.  The  leaves 
have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  economy 
of  the  plant,  and  must  be  kept  on  as  long  as 
possible.  The  water  supply,  too,  must  be  con- 
tinued right  up  to  the  time  when  the  leaves 
show  signs  of  ripening  off,  though  the  tempera- 
ture may  fall  a  little  and  a  still  greater  quan- 
tity of  air  be  afforded  them.  As  the  leaves  fall 
—  for  the  plants  are  deciduous — lessen  the  water 
supply  by  degrees,  until  by  midwinter  they  get 
at  times  actually  dry.  They  must  not  remain  in 
this  condition  long  enough  to  cause  injury  to 
the  stems  by  shrivelling.  When  starting  the 
plants  in  spring — the  time  for  doing  so  being 
indicated  by  signs  of  new  growth  appearing — 
let  them  be  immersed  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
pail  or  tank  of  tepid  water  to  ensure  a  thorough 
softening  of  the  compost  and  to  drive  out  any 
insects  that  may  have  been  attracted  by  the 
dry,  comfortable  quarters  during  the  winter. 
The  most  frequent  insect  enemy  is  brown 
scale.  If  this  is  all  removed  there  will  be 
less  chance  of  the  pest  attacking  the  foliage 
later  on,  but  the  plants  must  be  often  looked 
over,  and  as  soon  as  the  least  signs  of 
the  insects  are  seen  well  sponge  with  clean 
tepid,  soft  water.  This  is  better  for  the  leaves 
than  using  any  insecticide,  and  is  well  repaid, 
even  if  no  insects  are  present,  by  their  improved 
appearance.  The  plant  flowers  at  difi'erent 
times  in  the  year,  the  most  usual  season  being 
the  early  summer  months.  It  is  a  native  of 
Demerara  and  various  other  tropical  parts  of 
South  America,  having  been  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1838. 


Dendrobium  superbum. — When  doing  well, 
this  is  one  of  the  beat  Dendrobiums  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone  who 
has  plenty  of  heat  at  command  taking  up  its  cul- 
ture. Heat  and  moisture  for  nearly  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve  are,  in  fact,  what  this  plant 
delights  in,  for,  although  it  would  doubtless  be 
all  the  better  for  a  longer  rest,  I  can  never  get  it 
finished  up  in  time  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
months'  cool  treatment  before  the  time  comes 
round  for  putting  it  again  into  heat.  The  growths 
attain  a  length  of  about  4  feet,  and  are  leafy  all 
along,  the  foliage  being  of  a  deciduous  character. 
The  blossoms,  which  appear  in  early  spring  from 
the  nodes  of  the  last-formed  growth,  are  Just  now 
in  full  beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy 
purple,  the  lip  brighter  in  colour,  excepting  a 
pale,  nearly  white  margin,  each  flower  being 
about  4  inches  across.  D.  superbum,  as  hinted 
above,  is  easily  grown,  and  the  roots  being  rather 
larger  and  more  vigorous  than  in  the  deciduous 
group  usually,  wood  baskets  may  be  used  to  grow 
it  in  instead  of  the  small  hanging  pans.  The 
curved  stems  have  a  very  graceful  appearance 
either  in  or  out  of  flower,  this  being  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage  when  grown  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated. Half  the  plant's  beauty  is,  in  fact,  lost 
if  tied  up  stiffly  to  stakes,  such  as  is  too  often  the 
case.  D.  superbum  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  was  introduced  in  1840. — H.  R. 

Chysis  bractescens. — Several  plants  of  this 
pretty  Orchid  are  now  in  bloom,  the  best  forms, 
as  usual,  being  those  that  produce  the  fewest 
flowers  upon  the  spike.  This  proceeds  from  the 
centre  of  the  young  growth,  after  which  the  shoot 
continues  to  extend  and  eventually  swells  into  a 
pseudo-bulb.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
deciduous,  gradually  losing  colour  and  dying  off 
in  autumn  after  the  growths  are  complete.  It  is 
an  easily  grown  and  popular  kind,  thriving  best 
in  a  warm  house  while  making  its  growth.  It  is 
not,  however,  fastidious  in  this  respect,  and  I 
have  grown  it  very  well  in  a  house  such  as  suits 
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Cattleyas.  Tlie  roots  are  not  large,  but  very 
freely  produced  and  porsistent,  liking  a  good  sub- 
stantial compost.  Equal  parts  of  peat  fibre, 
loam,  and  Sphagnum  Moss  suit  it  well,  and 
enough  crocks  and  charcoal  should  be  added  to 
make  the  soil  porous.  The  pots  must  be  carefully 
drained,  and  repotting  should  take  place  about 
once  in  two  years.  Shade  from  bright  sunphine, 
but  keep  the  pots  in  a  light  position  until  the  bulbs 
are  complete,  when  they  may  with  advantage  be 
removed  to  a  cooler  and  more  airy  structure. 
Here  no  shading  or  only  a  very  little  is  needed, 
and  as  the  leaves  fade,  gradually  lessen  the  water 
supply.  As  long  as  the  plants  phow  no  signs  of 
distress  give  no  water,  but  allow  no  shrivelling 
of  the  bulbs  during  winter.  The  best  time  to 
repot  is  after  flowering  before  the  young  growths 
have  made  much  root. — H.  R. 

Lycaste  crnenta. — A  nice  plant  of  this  species 
is  now  in  flower,  the  pretty  j'ellow  blossoms  pro- 
duced freely  on  single-fljwered  scapes  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo- bulbs.  It  is  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  therefore  a  capital  plant  for  beginners 
in  Orchid  culture.  All  that  is  required  is  a  cool, 
moist  and  shady  position  in  summer  and  plenty  of 
water  at  the  root.  Plenty  of  light  in  winter  and 
enough  water  to  keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling 
are  also  necessary.  It  should  be  potted  if  need- 
ful directly  the  flowers  are  past,  using  a  compost 
consisting  of  ecjual  parts  of  peat,  loam  fibre,  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  Like  most  others  in  the  genus, 
it  is  a  good  plant  for  room  decoration,  the  flowers 
lasting  well,  yet  not  distressing  the  plants  much. 

Masdevallia  Backliousiana. — This  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Chimara  section  of  the  genus, 
and  a  singular  and  remarkable  plant  if  well 
grown.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  the  same 
peculiar  shape  as  those  of  Chim.Tra,  but  brighter 
in  colour.  The  blossoms  are  produced  irregularly 
and  at  odd  intervals,  the  plant  now  in  flower 
having  bloomed  in  November  of  last  year.  To 
grow  M.  Backhousiana  well  it  must  have  a  little 
more  heat  in  winter  than  the  majority  of  the 
genus,  and  thrives  beet  suspended  from  the  roof 
in  teak  baskets.  These  should  have  a  few  large 
pieces  of  charcoal  laid  on  the  bottom  rods  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  descent  of  any  flower-spikes  that 
may  be  proceeding  in  this  direction,  the  whole 
of  the  compost  bting  kept  open  for  the  same 
reason.  The  roots  do  not  take  kindly  to  too  much 
peat,  but  a  little  may  be  mixed  with  the  Sphag- 
num and  charcoal.  The  water  supply  must  be 
kept  up  all  the  year  round,  only  a  little  less  being 
needed  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  during  the 
latter  season  the  plants  can  hardly  be  kept  too 
cool  or  too  heavily  shaded.  Plenty  of  air  is  also 
desirable  all  the  year  round,  and  the  plants  must 
be  kept  free  of  insects.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada,  and  was  introduced  in  1879. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmuin  roseum. — This 
is  a  very  charming  variety,  and  a  plant  now  in 
flower  with  me  is  bearing  a  spike  with  fifteen  fully 
expanded  flowers,  making  a  pleasing  change  from 
the  typical  foini.  The  scape  is  pendent,  as  in  the 
type,  each  flower  about  ij  inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  white,  the  lip  bright  rose.  The 
same  treatment  as  recommended  recently  for  the 
typical  plant  is  suitable  for  this,  and  both  may 
be  easily  grown  in  suspended  pans  or  baskets  in 
the  Cattleya  house. — R. 

Anguloa  Ruckeri.— This  fine  Orchid  is  now 
in  flower,  and  ijuito  distinct  from  everything  else 
in  the  cool  house.  The  blossoms  appear  with  the 
new  growth  when  the  latter  is  about  .3  inches  in 
length,  and  soon  come  to  perfection.  They  are 
of  the  usual  shape  as  seen  in  the  genus  and  are 
reddish  yellow,  spotted  with  crimson  on  the 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  deep  crimson.  The 
plants  may  be  potted  in  a  mixture  such  as  is  used 
lor  LycastC'*,  with  always  a  good  [jroportion  of 
fibrous  loam  and  finely  broken  crocks.  Perhaps 
the  safest  time  to  repot  is  soon  after  the  young 
growths  appear,  but  I  have  often  left  them  until 
the  flowers  are  past  with  the  best  results.  In 
any  ca-e  mo^t  ol  the  old  material  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  pots   used  should  bo  fairly  large 


and  exceptionally  well  drained,  the  plants  re 
quiring  copious  supplies  of  water  while  growing. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  will  finish  up  in  late  summer, 
and  though  the  plants  are  not  strictly  deciduous, 
many  of  them  will  lose  their  foliage  during  the 
autumn.  As  this  falls,  the  water  supply  must  bo 
sensibly  diminished,  and  during  winter  very  little 
will  be  required.  This  species  does  well  in  an 
intermediate  or  a  cool  house,  and  should  be  given 
a  light  position  screened  from  bright  sunshine. 
It  was  introduced  in  1845  by  M.  Linden,  and  is  a 
native  of  Colombia. 


BRASSIA  VERRUCOSA. 

When  strongly  grown  this  pretty  old  Orchid  pro- 
duces tine  spikes  of  flower  that  at  this  season  help 
to  give  variety  to  the  plants  in  blossom.  A  spike 
here  has  twenty  flowers,  and  each  one  is  about 

4  inches  in  diameter,  this  being  the  form  usually 
labelled  grandiflora.  The  sepals  are  not  so  much 
elongated  as  those  of  B.  Lanceana  and  similar 
kinds.  The  petals  are  greenish  white,  with  trans- 
verse markings  of  a  dull  blackish  tint.  The  lip  is 
irregularly  triangular  and  pure  white  in  ground 
colour,  with  a  yellow  column  and  small  dark  green 
processes  towards  the  base.  The  plant  is  a  strong 
grower,    with    pseudo-bulbs    from    4    inches    to 

5  inches  high,  bearing  on  top  a  pair  of  broad 
green  leaves,  and  smaller  sheathing  ones  at  the 
base.  The  culture  is  not  difficult,  the  principal 
point  being  to  keep  the  plants  as  near  their  proper 
annual  routine  of  growth  as  possible.  The  young 
growths  start  before  the  flowers  are  fully  open, 
and  by  the  time  the  latter  are  past  their  beauty, 
are  usually  2  inches  long.  This  is  the  time  ta 
repot  if  necessary,  or  to  top-dress  the  plants  if  it 
is  not,  using  a  free  and  open  compost  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum,  adding 
thereto  plenty  of  rough  lumps  of  charcoal  and 
crocks.  The  bulbs  grow  on  a  kind  of  creeping 
rhizome,  and  as  this  extends,  it  of  course  gradually 
reaches  the  side  of  the  pot  or  pan,  so  when  re- 
potting it  is  well  to  keep  the  leading  bulb  as  far 
away  from  the  rim  as  possible,  bending  the  creep- 
ing stem  in  order  to  do  this.  Old  plants  with 
several  leads  often  get  bare  in  the  centre,  and  a 
notch  cut  about  half  way  through  the  rhizome 
sometimes  causes  the  back  bulbs  to  break,  and  if 
the  resulting  bulbs  are  not  strong  enough  to 
flower,  they  at  least  produce  foliage  that  will  take 
off  the  bare  appearance  of  the  centre  of  the  plant. 
Allow  good  drainage  and  fix  the  plants  firmly  by 
the  old  roots  if  possible,  but  if  needful,  by  using 
stakes  and  tying  the  leading  bulbs  to  these.  A 
light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house  should  be 
chosen  for  the  plants,  watering  carefully  until 
the  young  shoots  begin  to  root,  afterwards  giving 
copious  supplies,  especially  when  the  bulbs  are 
finishing.  Carefully  avoid  an  exciting  tempera- 
ture after  the  growth  is  complete,  and  only  w.ater 
sutficientlytoprevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivelling. 
They  furrow  naturally  with  age,  but  this  is  quite 
distinct  from  shrivelling  caused  by  starvation. 
Insects  are  not  usually  very  troublesome,  but 
should  scale  put  in  an  appearance,  sponge  the 
plants  frequently  in  tepid  clean  water  until  all 
signs  of  them  have  disappeared.  B.  verrucosa  is 
an  old  species,  having  been  introduced  as  far  back 
as  1838  from  Guatemala. 


Cypripedium  barbatum  'Warnerianum.— 

A  flower  of  this  excellent  variety  comes  from 
"  VV.  H."  It  is  a  nice  form  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  species,  very  distinct  in  foliage  and  flower. 
The  former  is  light  and  very  brightly  tessellated, 
the  latter  of  medium  size,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
very  broad  and  well  formed.  It  has  the  usual 
green,  white  and  purple  stripes  at  the  base,  but 
the  band  of  rosy  purple  crossing  the  sepal  is 
much  more  distinct  anddeeperincolour  than  inthe 
type.  The  pouch  is  deep  purple  and  the  petals 
bearded  and  striped  as  in  the  ordinary  forms. 
There  are  few  Cypri[)ediumg  that  are  of  more  in- 
trinsic value  than  C.  barbatum,  for  it  is  almost  as 
easily  grown  as  the  old  C.  insigne  and  just  as  free 
blooming.  It  follows  that  species,  too,  and 
makes  a  long  succession   if  plenty  of  p'ants  are 


grown.  Although  flowering  now  and  even  earlier, 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  it  in  bloom  during 
the  early  autumn  at  a  time  when  Orchids  are 
scarce.  It  may  be  grown  in  equal  parts  of  peat, 
fibrous  loam,  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  enough 
potsherds  and  small  crocks  to  keep  the  whole  in  a 
rough,  well  aerated  condition.  Though  really  a 
stove  plant,  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  thus  showing  it  is  not  fastidious  as 
to  temperature.  The  type  is  a  native  of  Mount 
Ophir,  though  many  fine  forms  of  it  have  been 
introduced  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the 
Sunda  Islands,  and  various  parts  of  India. 

Iiselia  g^randis  tenebrosa.— This  is  so  dis- 
tinct from  the  typical  L.  grandis  as  almost  to 
warrant  specific  rank.  Certainly  it  is  more  de- 
serving than  some  that  are  already  classed  as 
spscies.  The  plant  is  of  vigorous  habit  and 
usually  produces  its  flowers  at  this  season  upon 
the  last  year's  growth,  though  sometimes  it  blooms 
on  the  sheath  at  once  a?  soon  as  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  finished.  The  flowers  are  each  6  inches  or 
more  across,  the  petals  and  sepals  light  chest- 
nut-brown, the  lip  rosy  purple,  with  veins  of  a 
deeper  tint  and  a  pale  frilled  margin.  Fairly 
large  and  well-drained  pots  are  necessary  for  this 
Orchid,  and  the  compost  should  ba  open  and  free, 
so  that  the  large,  vigorous  roots  may  enter  it 
easily.  It  should  be  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
and  must  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water  when 
growing  freely,  less  being  required  when  at  rest. 


TREATMENT  OF  COOL  ORCHIDS. 
The  summer  treatment  of  this  beautiful  class 
of  Orchids,  especially  in  some  localities,  is 
often  attended  with  many  difficulties,  the  prin- 
cipal one,  perhaps,  being  that  of  keeping  the 
house  wherein  they  are  grown  as  cool  and  well 
ventilated  as  is  needful.  Where,  for  instance, 
the  house  is  span-roofed  and  stands  rather  high 
in  an  open  position,  there  can  be  no  better 
place  for  the  plants  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter  when  every  ray  of  light  i.s  required,  but 
as  the  sun  gains  power  in  spring  and  early 
summer  it  is  quite  difl'erent.  The  outside  at- 
mosphere is  hot  and  dry,  and  if  the  ventilators 
are  kept  wide  open  it  becomes  practically  im- 
possible to  keep  any  moisture  in,  whOe  if  kept 
fairly  close  the  house  feels  stufJ'y  and  hot. 
Heavy  shading  is  of  course  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  only  by  its  use  can  one  hope  to  be 
successful,  but  here  a  further  difticulty  arises. 
There  are  many  cool-house  species  that  will 
not  flower  freely  under  heavy  shading.  They 
grow  splendidly,  finishing  up  grand  bulbs  and 
increasing  in  what,  but  for  their  paucity  of 
blooming,  would  be  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
Interesting  as  all  Orchids  doubtless  are  in  their 
habit  of  growth,  there  are  not  many  people  so 
enthusiastic  about  them  that  they  would  keep 
on  growing  such  kinds  as  Oncidium  macran- 
thum,  U.  Marshalliauum  or  O.  tigrinuui  unless 
they  flowered  at  least  once  yearly,  and  this  they 
will  not  always  do  if  heavily  shaded  all  day. 
The  growth,  although  green  and  liealthy  look- 
ing, lacks  substance  ;  it  is  .soft  and  succulent,  the 
foliage  not  taking  on  that  bronzy  look  or 
having  the  hard  rustling  feeling  about  it  that 
experienced  cultivators  are  aware  precedes  a 
bountiful  blossom.  Low  lean-to  houses  with  a 
north  a.spect  are  frequently  used  for  these 
Orchids,  being  generally  built  behind  high 
buildings  am!  often  in  proximity  to  trees  that 
shade  them  most  of  the  time.  These  structures 
are  admirable  for  the  purpose  during  sujimer, 
but,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  are  almost 
useless  during  the  winter  months,  and  the 
plants  in  them  seem  to  be  pining  for  light  from 
October  till  February.  Some  plants  there  are, 
it  is  true,  that  get  along  well  enough  and  adapt 
themselves  more  or  less  to  their  surroundings, 
but  those  that  do  really  well  under  the  circum- 
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stances  are  in  the  minority.  Take  all  the 
smaller-growing  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossuma, 
and  Masdevallias,  and  the  grower  who  can  keep 
them  robust  and  get  them  to  flower  freely  must 
consider  himself  fortunate,  while  in  a  light, 
sunny  house  their  winter  treatment  is  com- 
paratively easy.  At  least  a  partial  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  when  the  latter  class  of  house  only 
is  at  command  is  to  grow  the  plants  during  the 
summer  months  in  frames  behind  a  north  wall 
or  in  a  similar  position,  taking  them  back  to 
the  house  again  before  any  danger  from  early 
"  frost  is  apprehended.  For  several  years  I 
did  this  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and 
the  extra  room  in  the  cool  house  was 
very  useful  for  large  plants  of  Cymbidiums 
of  various  kinds,  Dendrobiiims  of  the 
infundibulum  and  Janiesianum  types,  Epi- 
dendrums,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  O. 
grande,  Masdevallia  Chimaera  and  many  others 
liking  rather  more  heat  than  those  mentioned 
above.  Many  amateurs,  in  fact,  only  possessing 
one  house  could  by  this  means  grow  a  far 
greater  variety  of  Orchids  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  if  a  little  care  were  taken  in 
arranging  the  plants  in  their  winter  (juarters. 
Any  ordinary  garden  frames  having  well  glazed 
lights  are  suitable,  and  the  present  is  a  suitable 
time  to  remove  the  plants,  provided  the  lights 
are  covered  at  night  with  mats  until  all  danger 
of  spring  frosts  is  past.  A  good  thickness  of 
coal  ashes,  small  coke  or  shingle  should  be  first 
laid  down,  and  after  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
lights  and  frames,  stand  the  latter  upon  this  with 
a  brick  under  each  corner  to  keep  it  level  at  the 
same  height  as  the  layer  of  material.  A  good 
sprinkling  of  soot  and  lime  should  be  laid  on 
this  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  slugs  and  snails, 
though  if  these  are  likely  to  be  troublesome 
they  must  be  trapped  with  Lettuce  leaves  or 
slices  of  Cucumber  rind.  In  arranging  the 
plants,  the  largest  specimens  will  ke  kept  to- 
wards the  back,  where  there  is  most  height, 
elevated  on  inverted  pots  it  necessary  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  light,  the  smaller  ones  being 
kept  towards  the  front,  or,  if  needful,  having  a 
separate  frame  for  them.  They  must  be  as 
thinly  placed  as  circumstances  will  allow  in  order 
to  expose  all  parts  of  the  plants  to  the  light  and 
also  to  facilitate  damping  between  them.  Shad- 
ing will  of  course  have  to  be  resorted  to  during 
certain  times  of  the  day,  but  a  little  sun  in  early 
morning  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 
The  ordinary  garden  mats  are  too  often  used 
for  this  purpose,  being  always  at  hand  and 
easily  put  on,  but  the  white  closely-woven  net- 
ting used  for  blinds  is  a  much  better  material, 
breaking  the  force  of  the  sun  without  excluding 
so  much  light.  Always  keep  the  floor  of  the 
frames  moist  by  syringing,  and  every  morning 
and  evening  when  the  weather  is  fine  lightly 
dew  the  plants  overhead.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, a  chink  of  air  must  be  left  on  at  the 
back  of  the  frame  all  night  and  another  brick 
placed  under  each  corner  to  allow  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  underneath,  tacking  a  narrow  piece 
of  perforated  zinc  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
frame  if  mice  or  rats  are  likely  to  be  trouble- 
some. In  dull  or  showery  weather  the  lights 
may  frequently  be  taken  ofl'  entirely  and  the 
plants  will  be  benefited.  During  heavy  or  long- 
continued  rain  the  lights  must  be  tilted  a  little 
by  placing  a  block  of  wood  under  the  head  of 
each.  Everything,  in  short,  must  be  done  to 
keep  the  plants  cool  and  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere moist,  without  at  the  same  time  exclud- 
ing air  and  light  to  an  injurious  extent.  It  will 
not  be  safe  to  leave  the  plants  out  after  the  end  of 
August  unless  the  weather  is  quite  warm,  and 
protecting  material  must  always  be  in  readiness 
in  case  of  sudden  frost. 


CCLTUKE. 

Most  cool  house  kinds  are  now  growing 
freely  and  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  at  the  root.  Should  any,  such  as  Cattleya 
citrina,  seem  inclined  to  rest,  they  will  of  course 
have  to  be  separately  cared  for,  and  directions 
as  to  the  most  suitable  means  are  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Orchid  notes  in  these  pages. 
If  it  is  inconvenient  to  turn  the  plants  out  of 
the  house,  every  precaution  must  be  taken 
against  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  favourite  mode 
with  many  successful  growers  is  to  plunge  the 
pots  nearly  to  the  rims  in  Sphagnum  or  other 
Moss,  keeping  this  always  moist.  Although 
the  dift'erence  in  the  atmosphere  by  this  means 
is  not  greatly  felt  on  entering,  it  must  be  con- 
siderable just  around  the  plants,  and  this  of 
course  is  where  it  is  most  needed.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  picking  the  Moss  over  before 
it  is  used,  as  slugs  and  small  snails  work  sad 
mischief  among  the  plants  if  this  is  overlooked, 
and  in  any  case  frequent  examination  by  night 
with  a  lamp  is  necessary.  Other  growers,  again, 
have  the  under  stages  so  arranged  as  to  hold 
about  an  inch  of  water,  trusting  to  evaporation 
to  replenish  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  capital 
protection  against  insects  coming  up  from  below, 
especially  if  the  legs  of  the  staging  are  isolated 
by  being  fitted  into  saucers  containing  water, 
but  as  an  agent  for  supplying  moisture  to  the 
atmosphere  I  have  doubts  of  its  efficiency,  and 
much  prefer  a  layer  of  ashes,  coke  or  some 
similar  material,  keeping  this  moist  by  frequent 
dampings.  The  habit  some  growers  have  of 
dibbling  small  Ferns  and  similar  plants  into  this 
material  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  as  nothing 
else  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  an  attack  of  black 
thrips.  The  green  or  variegated  Panicums  may 
be  used  as  an  edging  without  danger,  as  these 
are  rarely  attacked  by  insects,  but  even  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  large  or  dense, 
and  should  be  cut  back  or  replanted  yearly.  In 
the  lean-to  houses  previously  mentioned — and 
these  seem  most  popular  with  growers  at  present 
-  -the  summer  treatment  is  much  facilitated,  their 
position  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
put  on  so  much  air  being  all  in  their  favour.  In 
autumn  and  winter  the  treatment  consists  in 
keeping  the  glass  as  clean  inside  and  out  as 
possible  and  getting  the  plants  right  up  to  it. 
The  plan  of  staging  still  persisted  in  by  many, 
viz.,  keeping  the  largest  plants  behind  and  the 
smaller  ones  next  the  path,  is  utterly  wrong  in 
any  house,  and  in  these  during  winter  is  posi- 
tively killing  to  the  plants.  This  must  be  just 
reversed,  and  although  a  little  more  trouble  is 
caused  in  watering,  it  is  well  repaid  by  the  in- 
creased health  of  the  plants,  each  one  getting  as 
it  does  its  own  share  of  light  without  robbing 
its  neighbour.  R. 


Leptotes  bicolor. — Apparently  this  is  not 
very  constant  in  its  time  of  flowering,  but  the 
bright  little  blossoms  are  always  acceptable. 
These  occur  on  short  fcapes  from  the  base  of  the 
cylindrical  leaves  and  are  white,  with  purple  lip 
markings.  It  is  easily  grown  and  may  be  accom- 
modated in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  in  small  pans, 
baskets,  or  on  cork  blocks.  If  the  latter  are  u^ed, 
the  plants  must  be  firmly  wired  on  and  a  little 
Sphagnum  placed  about  the  roots,  bare  block 
treatment  being  too  poor  for  it.  It  must  not 
suffer  from  want  of  water  at  any  season. 

Odontoglossum  bictonense. — A  good  va- 
riety of  this,  the  oldest  species  in  the  genus,  is 
still  well  worth  a  place.  It  flowers  upon  an  erect 
spike,  the  blossoms  being  successively  produced 
over  a  considerable  time.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellowish  green  with  spots  of  purple,  the  lip 
heart-shaped  and  very  variable  in  colour,  in  some 
forma  being  nearly  pure  white,  in  others  of  a  pink 
or  lilac  fhade.     It  likes  a  little  more  heat  than 


most  other  kinds,  thriving  well  in  the  Cattleya 
house  in  a  rather  shady  position  if  given  plenty  of 
water  while  growing.  It  is  found  at  a  considerable 
elevation  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  1835. 


ROOT-BOUND  PLANTS. 

When  plants  of  any  kind  remain  in  a  pot  long 
enough  to  become  badly  root-bound,  giving  them 
a  shift  into  larger  sizes  or  planting  out  is  very 
frequently  attended  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
The  roots  are  so  much  entangled  and  so  interlaced, 
that  they  are  very  slow  in  striking  out  into  the 
fresh  soil  surrounding  them,  and  a  mistake  in 
watering  may  lead  to  the  eventual  loss  of  the 
plant.  When  pot  plants  generally  are  shifted 
with  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  intact,  the  latter 
ought  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state  when 
turned  out  of  the  pots  they  are  in,  and  where  the 
difficulty  comes  in  is  in  keeping  these  sufficiently 
moist  afterwards  without  saturating  and  souring 
the  fresh  soil.  It  is  in  the  case  of  hard-wooded 
plants  that  most  mistakes  are  made  and  a  greater 
percentage  of  losses,  after  repotting,  occurs. 
A  correspondent's  of  The  Garden  remarks  on 
page  S.SO  would  appear  to  support  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  "  D.  T.  P."— that  of  letting  well 
alone,  and  in  the  case  of  large  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Orange  trees,  Palms,  and  Ferns  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  it.  I,  too,  have  kept  plants  or 
trees  of  the  kinds  named  for  many  years,  and  by 
good  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  and  feed- 
ing they  have  continued  in  a  healthy  serviceable 
state.  It  is  possible  to  be  over-timid  in  the  mat- 
ter of  repotting  plants,  especially  those  in  com- 
paratively small  pots.  When  they  once  become 
badl}'  root- bound  and  much  stunted  in  top  growth, 
the  rubbish  heap  is  their  not  far  distant  destina- 
tion. This  should  be  prevented  by  timely  re- 
potting. Hard-wooded  plants,  if  growing  at  the 
rate  those  in  a  healthy  state  should  move,  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  re-potting  every  season,  and  in 
some  instances  they  may  even  be  left  undisturbed 
two  or  three  seasons,  not  however  if  much  root- 
bound.  My  plan  with  these  or  any  other  class  of 
plants  is  to  unhesitatingly  plough  up  the  sides  of 
the  balls  of  the  more  robust  of  them,  and  to  loosen 
the  sides  of  the  choicer  kinds — such,  for  instance, 
as  Heaths  and  Azaleas — with  pointed  sticks. 
This  may  seem  to  ba  a  barbarous  proceeding,  but 
it  is  a  safe  and,  I  think,  right  practice.  The 
loosened  roots  are  not  all  broken,  and  in  any  case 
fresh  roots  take  possession  of  the  new  soil  lightly 
packed  about  them  much  more  quickly  than 
happens  when  the  balls  are  left  intact. 

Soft- wooded  plants,  or  those  that  usually  receive 
one  or  more  shifts  each  season,  or  which  it  is  de- 
sirous shall  be  grown  to  their  full  size  from  either 
seed  or  cuttings  in  a  few  months,  ought  never  to 
be  kept  in  their  smaller  sizes  till  they  become 
badly  root-bound,  otherwise  the  chances  are  such 
a  check  will  be  given  that  they  will  fail  to  make 
much  further  satisfactory  progress.  When  the 
roots  are  not  matted  together  they  quickly  spread 
out  into  fresh  soil,  and  no  noticeable  check  to  the 
top  growth  occurs.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
plants  that  are  to  be  turned  out  of  pots  into  open 
borders.  Take  tuberous  Begonias  as  an  instance. 
Turned  out  from  pots  in  a  root-bound  state  they 
are  remarkably  slow  in  growth,  but  when  they  are 
started  in  boxes  or  beds  of  soil  in  frames,  they 
transplant  with  a  comparatively  loose  ball  of  soil 
and  roots  and  soon  become  strongly  established 
in  their  fresh  quarters.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
Strawberries.  Those  moved  from  beds  of  soil  will, 
as  a  rule,  other  conditions  being  equal,  surpass 
any  turned  out' from  small  pots.  Thousands  of 
forced  Strawberries  are  annually  saved,  hardened 
off,  and  planted  out,  either  with  a  view  to  having 
an  autumn  supply  of  fruit,  or  else  an  extra  heavy 
crop  the  foUowmg  season,  but  how  often  do  they 
fulfil  expectations.  Should  a  dry,  hot  time  pre- 
vail after  they  are  planted,  nothing  short  of  daily 
waterings  will  keep  them  alive,  and  far  fewer 
failures  would  occur  if  the  previously  moistened 
balls  were  freely  scored  with  pointed  sticks,  reduc- 
jng  their  size  considerably,  prior  to  planting  out. 
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Spinnas,  ajrain,  are  lar(;ely  faved  after  flowering 
in  pots,  and  planted  out,  only  to  dry  up  badly  in 
hot  weather  and  to  merely  keep  alive  in  ordinary 
seaponii.  If,  however,  they  are  boldly  split  in  two 
or  I  ven  four  pieces  and  then  plantad  out  in  well- 
manured  soil,  they  will  recommence  growing  al- 
most at  once,  and  an  occapional  watering  during 
dry  weather  will  further  tend  to  assist  in  the  de 
velopment  of  strong  plants.  This  spring  I  planted 
out  a  considerable  number  of  Tea  Roses.  Some 
were  moved  from  the  open  ground  with  no  soil 
about  the  root»,  a  railway  journey  not  improving 
matters,  and  these  have  not  started  satisfactorily. 
Neither  have  those  planted  out  of  pots  with  their 
balls  intact,  whereas  those  pot  plants  that  had 
their  balls  loosened  or  about  half  broken  up  have 
made  good  progress  and  are  flowering  strongly. 

My  experience  with  fruit  trees  and  Grape  Vines 
also  tends  to  prove  that  we  may  easily  err  in 
being  too  careful  of  a  solid  ball  of  soil  and  roots 
attached  to  these.  Rather  than  plant  them  or 
shift  into  large  pots  or  tubs  in  the  state  they  are 
turned  out  of  smaller  pots,  I  would  much  prefer 
to  shave  off  their  sides  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  it  is 
very  certain  new  roots  would  be  pushed  out  from 
the  reduced,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  term,  mutilated 
balls  more  ([uickly  than  they  would  from  any 
shifted  or  planted  out  intact  in  a  solid  mass. 
Newly-raised  Vines  with  their  roots  plentiful,  but 
not  matted  together,  ought  to  be  planted  intact, 
as  these  properly  treated  will  (juickly  strike  out 
far  and  wide,  but  not  so  thoee  that  have  been  a 
whole  year  in  small  or  large  pots.  Fruit  trees, 
other  than  small  Figs,  are  seldom  given  a  shift 
during  the  growing  season,  but  it  does  not  follow 
they  will  succeed  best  if  left  undisturbed  in  the 
same  pots  or  tubs  for  many  years  in  succession. 
They  can  easily  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  fairly 
vigorous  and  moat  productive  state  in  the  same 
pot  for  three,  four  or  more  years,  but  the  soil 
ought  to  be  changed  annually.  In  the  autumn, 
or  before  the  leaves  have  fallen,  they  should  have 
their  roots  combed  out  with  strong  pointed  stakes 
?nd  then  be  freely  shortened,  after  which  they 
may  be  repotted,  using  a  rich  loamy  compost  with 
bone-meal  included.  Kept  freely  syringed,  little 
or  no  flagging  will  be  observable,  and  fresh  roots 
will  be  in  possession  of  the  new  soil  before  the 
resting  period  arrives.  W.  I. 


CUT  FLOWERS. 

With  much  that  has  been  advanced  by 
"  M.  C.  D."  (p.  355)  I  cordially  agree,  but 
Roses  generally  do  uot  deserve  the  exceedingly 
bad  character  they  get  as  table  flowers.  Many, 
if  not  all,  Roses  will  last  fresh  for  days  in  a  cut 
state  if  cut  at  the  right  stage  with  stems  not 
too  long,  and  arranged  in  vases  or  bowls  that 
hold  plenty  of  water.  Roses  cut  with  long 
stems  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  to  last  well, 
for  such  stems  are  too  woody  at  the  base  to 
absorb  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  retain 
freshness.  The  same  thing  happens  when  the 
flowers  are  kept  out  of  water  long  enough  to 
induce  flagging,  and  this  will  occur  in  the  space 
of  a  very  few  minutes  under  exposure  to  sun 
and  air.  It  is,  I  suppose,  heresy  to  write  that 
Ro.ses  should  not  be  cut  in  the  closed  bud  state, 
but  I  find  them  much  more  satisfactory  when  al- 
lowed to  commence  unfolding  on  the  plant,  and 
the  fascinating  biuls  of  William  Allen  Richard- 
sou,  which,  we  are  told,  would  have  been  more 
fascinating  still,  would  have  lasted  longer  if 
out  in  the  half  open  state.  Why  .anyone  who 
thinks  so  badly  of  the  Rose  as  a  cut  flower  as 
to  write  that  "we  cannot  hope  to  keejj  a  Rose 
in  perfection  for  more  than  an  hour  or  tvpo ''  is 
so  particular  to  advise  the  use  of  "  plenty  of 
water"  I  can  hardly  understand.  There  is  no 
room,  however,  to  grumble  at  the  advice,  which 
is  perfectly  right. 

Anemones,  too,  are  included  in  the  list  of 
flowers  which  last  badly.  Surely  this  is  wrong, 
aa  it  is  quite  certain  that  among  Anemones  we 


find  some  of  the  most  lasting  flowers  when  cut. 
Flowers  of  A.  fulgens,  which  "  scatter  their 
petali"  after  a  day  and  night,  would  be  too  old 
when  cut.  I  have  had  flowers  of  this  for  a  full 
fortnight  and  longer  in  great  beauty.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  a  lovely  lot  of  the  Aldborough 
Anemone  sent  to  me  by  post  ;  these  were  flag- 
ging when  they  arrived,  but  revived  at  once 
and  remained  good  for  at  least  three  weeks. 
A.  coronaria  can  hardly  be  beaten  as  a  cut 
flower  where  lasting  properties  are  the  main 
consideration,  and  the  tall  Japan  Anemones  will 
last  for  many  days  if  treated  as  I  shall  advise 
later  for  flowers  which  usually  flag  (juickly. 
Even  the  little  Apenuine  Anemone  will  last  for 
weeks  under  the  same  treatment,  but  will  other- 
wise flag  within  a  few  minutes  of  cutting  and 
never  revive. 

Taking  a  few  of  those  flowers  specially  re- 
commended by  "  M.  C.  D  ,"  I  may  say  that  I 
have  never  found  the  Verbena  very  lasting,  and 
am  surprised  to  see  it  included.  Sweet  Peas 
and  Mignonette  certainly  do  last  well,  i.e.,  they 
do  not  quickly  flag,  but  they  soon  lose  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  scent,  and  few  flowers  foul  the 
water  so  quickly  or  so  badly  as  do  both  these, 
and  for  that  reason  they  should  be  soon  changed. 
Cutting  the  flowers  early  in  the  morning  and 
keeping  them  in  a  cool,  dark  cupboard  for  a  few 
hours  are,  as  pointed  out  by  "  M.  C  U. ,"  im- 
portant points  in  retaining  freshness,  and  I  may 
add  that  the  flowers  should  be  placed  deeply  in 
water  during  this  time,  and  also  that  the 
cupboard  should  be  practically  air-tight. 
Flower.s  for  packing  and  sending  to  a  distance 
should  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  instead 
of  packing  them  at  once,  as  they  will  then  ab- 
sorb sufficient  water  to  keep  them  fresh  through- 
out the  journey  if  packed  in  air-tight  boxes.  A 
most  important  point,  however,  has  been  over- 
looked by  your  correspondent.  It  is  this  : 
Flowers  are  allowed  to  flag  before  they  reach 
the  water,  and  many  will  never  thoroughly  re- 
vive, as  the  stems  get  dry  and  the  pores  closed, 
so  that  they  can  never  again  become  active 
agents  in  drawing  nioi-sture  to  the  flowers.  To 
obviate  this  I  use,  when  cutting,  a  few  deep 
tins  packed  tightly  into  a  broad  flower  basket  ; 
the  tins  are  then  bilf-filled  with  water,  and  all 
flowers  which  are  known  to  flag  (] uickly  have 
their  stems  placed  in  the  water  immediately 
they  are  out.  Very  few  flowers  indeed  fail  to 
respond  to  this  treatment,  and  those  which  do 
should  never  be  grown  for  or  used  as  cut  flowers. 
Of  course  this  treatment  is  not  necessary  for 
the  majority  of  flowers,  and  those  that  will  do 
without  it  are  put  into  another  basket.  The 
trouble  this  method  gives  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  increased  value  of  the  flowers.  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write  a  vase  containing 
charming  flowers  of  (Sloire  de  Dijon,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Marie  van  Houtte.  and  Emile  Dupuy 
Roses  that  were  cut  three  days  ago  after  they 
commenced  to  unfold  their  petals  and  placed 
immediately  in  water.  They  are  still  perfectly 
fresh,  and  in  such  condition  that  no  one  could 
know  they  had  been  cut  an  hour,  though  the 
weather  in  the  meantime  has  been  excessively 
hot  by  day. 

Rooms,  dining-rooms  especially,  frequently 
have  the  windows  thrown  wide  open  to  all  the 
winds  which  blow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  though  ventilation  is  very  neces- 
sary, a  little  discrimination  might  well  be  used 
to  prevent  a  through  draught,  or  the  blooms 
could  be  removed  from  the  table  into  a  cosy 
nook  until  again  required,  a<t  but  few  flowers 
can  stand  a  strong  draught.  Cut  fl  )wers,  espe- 
cially Roses,  should  never  be  spr'nkled  over- 
head, and  the  dew  beads  from  the  syringe — of 


which  your  correspondent  writes  so  charmingly 
— would  have  been  better  away  or  allowed  to 
dry  oft'  naturally  while  the  flowers  were  still  on 
the  plant.  Dew-like  they  may  have  been,  but 
they  were  not  dew,  and  with  the  position  of  the 
flowers  reversed,  the  drops  would  run  down 
between  the  petals  to  the  hearts  of  the  flowers 
and  do  harm.  Wet  flowers  soil  ([uickly  and 
must  be  handled  with  care.  With  regard  to 
sprays  of  such  things  as  Clematises,  these  must 
quickly  fade,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it,  as 
there  is  too  much  to  sustain. 

CORSUBIAS. 
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PEXTSTEMOXS. 

(with  a  colouked  plate  of  p.  cob.ea.) 

This  somewhat  comprehensive  genus  contains 

many  beautiful  and  interesting  species,  all  more 

or   less   desirable  lor    the  rock  garden   or  the 


Pentstemon  gentianoides. 

herbaceous  border,  to  say  nothing  of  the  florists' 
varieties,  which  have  emanated  mainly  from 
such  species  as  P.  Cobasa  and  P.  Hartwegi. 
Generally  these  florists'  varieties  are  included 
under  the  head  of  P.  gentianoides,  a  by  no 
means  inappropriate  name,  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  referred  to  under  this  head  in  the 
B.  U. ,  1838.  Apart,  however,  from  their 
origin,  this  group  at  the  present  time  contains 
some  very  fine  varieties,  and  where  attention  is 
paid  to  their  cultivation  they  are  capable  of 
producing  a  really  fine  display.     


•  Drawn  for  The  Garhen  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden  at  Bui  ford  Lodge, 
norking.  Lithographed  a.  J  primed  hy  UuLllauiue 
Severeyiis. 
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''  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  species  of  which  this 
genus  is  composed  are  of  comparatively  easy 
culture,  though  one  point  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  word,  and  which  they  do  not  at  all 
times  receive,  viz.,  a  sufficient  depth  of  good 
rich  loam  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  It  is 
unfortunately  a  rather  common  occurrence  to 
find  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  dwarfer 
species  struggling  for  existence,  often  in  hot, 
dry  positions  that  are,  to  say  the  least,  ill 
suited  to  their  well-being.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  plants  are  not  to  be  seen  in  good  con- 
dition unless  a  good  depth  of  soil — and  this  of 
fairly  good  quality — is  given  them.  With 
a  good  depth  of  soil,  and  especially  if  fairly 
moist  and  well  enriched,  these  plants  may  be 
made  to  produce  pleasing  results.  In  planting 
some  of  the  species  in  the  rock  garden  it  will 
be  better  perhaps  to  confine  oneself  to  a  few 
kinds,  such,  for  example,  as  speciosus,  glaber, 
Jefi^rayanus,  heterophyllus  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  are  very  beautiful,  and  if  planted  in  deep 
and  rich  soil  will  produce  a  good  display  of 
flowers.  In  recommending  these,  it  will  be  well 
to  state  they  are  not  in  a  strict  sense  alpine 
plants,  and  are  therefore  benefited  by  a  more 
liberal  treatment  than  is  generally  afforded 
such  plants.  The  species  just  named  are  among 
the  most  attractive  and  desirable  for  the  rock 
garden,  and  will  be  found  hardy  in  the  average 
British  winter.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  I 
would  suggest  planting  them  by  the  side  of  a 
descending  block  of  stone,  for  in  this  position 
the  plants  not  only  receive  protection  in  case 
of  frost,  but  the  roots,  by  their  contact  with 
the  stone,  are  kept  in  a  comparatively  cool 
state  even  in  hot,  dry  seasons,  and  thereby  re- 
ceive considerable  benefit.  Frequently  in 
winter  these  plants  are  severely  tried,  and  when 
wet  and  frost  succeed  each  other  day  by  day, 
are  often  killed  outright,  and  for  this  reason 
the  whole  of  the  stock  should  not  be  risked 
out  of  doors  without  protection.  Again, 
however,  the  plant  that  is  sadly  disfigured 
so  far  as  the  top  is  concerned  will,  provided 
a  handful  of  cocoa  fibre  and  coal  ashes  mixed 
has  been  placed  about  the  base,  frequently 
break  quite  strongly  into  growth  in  spring  and 
make  as  good  a  show  as  ever.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  severity  or  changeableness  of  a  winter  is 
beyond  speculation,  it  will  be  best  to  keep  a 
reserve  of  at  least  all  the  rarer  and  more  tender 
kinds.  Seeds  of  many  of  the  species  are  easily 
obtained,  and  if  good  and  fresh  will  germinate 
quite  freely.  They  are  also  easily  raised  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  frame  or 
hand-light  about  August,  when  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots  root  readily.  In  this  way 
quite  nice  little  bushes  of  such  as  hetero- 
phyllus may  be  raised,  and  if  kept  in  a  cold 
house  or  frame  for  the  winter  would  flower  well 
the  year  ensuing. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  perhaps,  and  the  fact  is 
probably  insufficiently  recognised,  that,  apart 
from  the  general  value  pertaining  to  these 
Pentstemons  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  only  very 
profuse  in  their  flowering,  but  where  a  good 
selection  of  the  species  exists  together  with  an 
assortment  of  the  bedding  kinds,  our  gardens 
may  be  brightened  from  June  to  October  and 
even  later  when  severe  frosts  are  absent. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  desirable 
and  ornamental,  and  as  such  deserve  much 
more  attention  than  at  present  they  appear  to 
receive,  the  more  so  because  we  have  not 
too  many  of  the  pleasing  blue  shades  found  in 
some  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  among  the  summer 
occupants  of  the  rock  garden  or  among  the 
choicer  subjects  in  the  border. 

P.  AZDREUs, — A    pretty  species,  free-flowering 
nd  dwarf  in  habit,  growing  about  a  foot  high. 


The  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing  azure-blue,  with 
reddish  purple  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  the  leaves 
glabrous  and  of  a  glaucous  hue.  It  flowers  con- 
tinuously for  some  time  during  thesummer  months. 
Native  of  California. 

P.  A.  Jeffrayanus. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  dwarf  kinds.  This  plant  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker, 
who  many  years  ago  grew  it  abundantly  in  the 
Tooting  Nursery.  The  individual  flowers  are 
large,  blue  in  colour,  very  distinct,  the  peduncles 
usually  three  to  five-flowered.  It  may  be  raiaed 
from  seeds  sown  the  winter  after  ripened  or  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  September.  The  plant  forms 
a  neat,  compact  bush  1  foot  to  IJ  feet  high 
and  furnished  with  leaves  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue. 
Native  of  North  California. 

P.  liAREATUS,  also  known  as  Chelone  barbatus, 
is  among  the  taller  species  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful. It  is  in  its  flowering  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  perennials,  and  is  specially  well  suited  for 
grouping.  From  a  procumbent  tuft  of  its  shin- 
ing leaves  there  arises  a  graceful  stem,  often 
i  feet  high,  bearing  its  rich  scarlet  blossoms  that 
come  in  profusion  for  a  long  time.  Not  only  is  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 


Pentstemon   Cobcea. 

easiest  to  manage.  It  may  also  be  freely  in- 
creased by  division,  a  handy  method  not  applic- 
able to  many  kinds.  The  plant  also  bears  seeds 
freely,  and  if  sown  when  fresh,  not  allowing  them 
to  become  old,  they  germinate  readily.  Among 
the  best  varieties  are  P.  b.  Torreyi  and  P.  b. 
antwerpensis,  the  latter  having  flowers  of  a  vivid 
scarlet  hue.  Of  late  much  variety  has  been  ob- 
tained from  seed,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  none 
are  equal  to  those  named.  Roots  are  emitted 
from  the  under  sides  of  the  stems  forming  the 
tufts,  and  these  transplant  quite  readily  in  Feb- 
ruary, or  if  quantity  is  needed,  cuttings  root 
quite  freely  in  sandy  soil  m  a  cold  frame  in 
autumn.  It  is  a  plant  capable  of  yielding  excel- 
lent results  at  the  most  trifling  cost. 

P.  CAMPANULATUS, — A  variable  species  with 
flowers  of  purple,  pink  and  violet  in  varying  shades 
o:  colour.  These  are  produced  in  secondary 
racemes  for  a  lengthened  period.  Easily  repro- 
duced from  seeds  and  growing  IJ  feet  to  2  feet. 
Native  of  Mexico. 

P.  CoB.TiA  (the  Coba=a-flowered  Pentstemon). — 
This  species  has  played  an  important  part  in  con- 
junction with  P.  Hartwegi  and  others  probably  in 
the  production  of  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
group  of  these  flowers,  and  for  this  reason,  apart 


from  any  decorative  value  of  its  own,  has  claims 
upon  our  notice.  An  excellent  idea  of  the  aspect 
of  its  flowers  may  be  gathered  from  the  accom- 
panying plate.  As  may  be  seen,  it  is  of  the  large- 
flowered  section,  hence  the  specific  name.  When 
well  grown  it  is  a  handsome  kind,  the  flowers 
varying  from  pale  to  reddish  purple  to  nearly 
white.  The  stems  are  usually  viscid  and  slightly 
pubescent.  To  secure  the  best  results  with  this 
species,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  hardy,  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  June  and  the  seedlings  grown 
on  quickly.  In  the  winter  it  should  receive  frame 
protection,  and  be  planted  out  in  a  warm,  sunny 
spot  in  good  soil  in  April.  It  is  probably  due  to 
unfavourable  positions  that  this  plant  is  so  seldom 
seen  in  flower.     Native  of  Texas. 

P.  DiKFgsus. — A  showy  species,  attaining  2  feet 
or  more  in  height,  having  purple  flowers  in  rather 
dense  heads,  the  blooms  being  freely  produced  late 
in  summer  and  continuing  for  a  long  time.  It  may 
be  raised  from  cuttings  or  seeds.  North  America. 
P.  GLABER. — A  beautiful,  dwarf  and  free-flower- 
ing species  rarely  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  exceedingly  smooth  and  slightly  undulated  at 
the  margin.  The  colour  of  its  flowers  varies 
from  azure-blue  to  light  purple.  In  its  North 
American  homeit  is  found 
in  arid  soils,  though  the 
plant  responds  to  a  more 
liberal  treatment  under 
cultivation  and  repays  for 
the  same.  The  plant  may 
be  raised  from  seeds  or 
from  cuttings  in  spring 
of  the  freshly  made 
growths,  a  remark  apply- 
ing to  many  others,  such 
as  speciosus,  procerus,  and 
others  allied  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  growth.  In 
this  way  any  specially 
good  forms  may  readily 
be  increased,  whereas 
seedlings  vary. 

P.  GLAUcus.  —  Another 
dwarf  species  with  glau- 
cous leaves,  and  growing 
about  9  inches  high.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in 
a  thyrsoid  panicle,  the 
corolla  bluish-purple  and 
the  throat  light.  A  pretty 
free-flowering  companion 
to  the  one  above. 

P.       Hartwegi.  —  A 
notable   species    because 
one  of  the  original  parents 
of  the   florists'   group  of 
these  flowers.  In  P.  Hart- 
wegi the  flowers  are  scar- 
let or  blood  colour,  a  hue 
of  colour  prevailing  among  the  florists'  kinds  to 
some  extent.     This  species  is  rarely  seen  in  cul- 
tivation, owing   no   doubt  to    the    more  freely- 
flowered  forms  that  this  species,  together   with 
the    Cob.'oa.-flowered   Pentstemon    given    in    the 
coloured  plate,  has  given  rise  to.     Happily,  how- 
ever, such  things  have  a  safe  refuge  in  many  of 
our  botanic  gardens  throughout  the  country. 

P.  UETEROPHYLLUS. — This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  dwarf  kinds,  and  when  a 
nice  bush  is  formed  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  when  in  full  bloom.  It  is  almost 
a  sub-shrub  in  its  general  aspect,  and  very  neat 
are  the  little  bushes,  1  foot  or  15  inches  high,  with 
their  narrow,  linear  entire  leaves  and  twiggy 
racemes  of  clear  blue  and  rose-flushed  flowers. 
It  should  be  planted  always  in  warm  spots  where 
a  certain  amount  of  protection  may  be  aftbrded  it, 
and  where  the  plant  remains  uninjured  for  several 
winters  in  succession  it  is  really  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture when  in  flower.  The  best  forms  of  this  plant 
are  very  pleasing  and  cuttings  root  quite  freely. 
Where  seeds  are  not  desired,  cuttings  may  be  se- 
cured after  flowering  is  completed  by  cutting  oft' 
the  flower-stems  closely  and  securing  the  little 
breaks  that  ensue.  Strip  these  away  with  a  heel 
attached  when  2  inches  long  and  insert  in  sandy 
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Eoil  without  more  ado.  The  chief  thing  to  avoid 
is  their  getting  too  wiry  at  this  season.  A  group 
of  a  dozen  or  more  in  the  rock  garden  would  make 
a  charming  display  during  the  greater  part  of  sum- 
mer.    Native  of  California. 

P.  lUMiMs. — A  very  pretty  species  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  not  more  than  S  inches  or  so 
high,  forming  compact  tufts  and  having  com- 
paratively large  azure-blue  fiower.s,  with  a  sufTu- 
eion  of  rosy  purple.  This  species  may  be  given 
treatment  similar  to  many  alpines,  and  succeeds 
best  in  leaf-soil  and  gritty  loam.  This  species  is 
allied  to  P.  gracilis,  but  differs  in  the  corollas 
being  more  intensely  blue  and  the  peduncles  more 
densely  flowered.  Though  of  such  small  stature, 
it  is  among  the  freest-flowering,  and  consequently 
makes  a  beautiful  plant  for  the  rock  garden. 
Under  cultivation,  however,  I  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  provide  frame  protection  for  this  spe- 
cies in  winter. 

P.  MuRRAYANrs. — A  Very  distinct  species,  with 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  on  slender  pedicels, 
the  blossoms  being  each  about  Ik  inches  long. 
The  plant  grows  2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  and  the 
best  results  are  secured  by  treating  it  as 
a  half-hardy  biennial.  It  comes  from  Texas, 
and  is  quite  a  perennial  in  its  native  habitat. 

P.  OVATCS. — This  is  a  true  perennial  ana  a  na- 
tive of  North-west  America,  where  it  is  found 
among  the  limestone  rocks  on  the  high  moun- 
tains. When  well  established  the  plant  grows 
fully  3  feet  high,  the  flowers  being  disposed  in 
dense  cymes  and  very  numerous.  In  colour  the 
flowers  vary  with  age  from  azure-blue  to  rosy 
purple.  The  species  is  best  raised  every  second 
year  or  so  from  seed,  as  owing  to  its  abundant 
flowering  it  frequently  exhausts  itself.  Judging 
by  its  comparative  rarity,  one  may  assume  the 
plant  is  not  well  known,  otherwise  so  beautiful 
and  free-flowering  a  plant  would  be  more  fre- 
quently seen.  A  capital  coloured  plate  of  this 
species  occurs  in  Wooster's  "  Alpine  Flowers." 

P.  Pai.meri. — This  handsome  spscies  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  flowering  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  the  seedlings  only  made  but  slow  progress. 
The  finest  plants  I  have  grown  were  killed  out- 
right in  the  severe  winter  of  1S79  80.  These  were 
of  large  size,  and  some  of  the  same  batch  lifted 
and  housed  for  protection  died  also.  My  failures 
with  this  species  have  made  me  regard  it  as  more 
tender  than  is  generally  thought,  and  the  plant 
may  perhaps  be  best  grown  in  pots  of  fair  size 
the  first  year,  planting  out  in  the  following  May. 
The  plant  attains  to  seme  4  feet  high,  the  flowers 
very  large,  pale  purple. 

P.  I-ROCERCS. — A  beautiful,  dwarf  and  compact 
species,  very  hardy  and  free  flowering.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  members  of  this  extensive  genus  that 
will  take  care  of  itself.  The  stems  are  somewhat 
procumbent,  as  also  the  growth  generally,  and 
the  flower-spikes  issue  from  the  centre  of  the 
plant  and  are  about  9  inches  or  so  high.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  small^  but  of  a  lovely 
amethyst-blue  and  produced  very  freely  in  dense, 
almost  crowded  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  North- 
west America  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  al)Ove  are  some  of  the  best  members  of 
this  genus,  and  include  the  best  of  the  dwarf 
kinds  so  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  and  similar 
positions.  Other  kinds  often  seen  in  gardens 
are  speciosus,  Scouleri,  confertus,  digitalis, 
pubescens,  &c. 

Florists'  Varieties. 

These  hybrid  Peutstemons,  whiuh  owe  their 
origin  to  such  species  as  Cobica  and  Hartwegi, 
are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  many  years 
past,  an  important  race  of  late  summer  and 
autumn  flowers.  Their  greatest  worth  is  sel- 
dom attained,  and  only  here  and  there  do  we 
see  beds  or  masses  of  their  brilliant  spikes  of 
flowers.  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the 
gardens  of  Southern  England,  as  these  plants 
are  more  often  seen  in  the  northern  counties. 
Taken  as  a  group,  they  are  as  varied  as  they  are 
valuable  and  u  nique,  as  few  plants  can  compare 


with  these  in  the  profusion  of  their  spikes  of 
scarlet,  cardinal,  blue,  and  violet  or  purple 
flowers  quite  late  in  the  year.  Beds  on  the 
grass  and  filled  with  the  best  forms  of  this 
group  are  wondrously  bright  and  fresh-looking, 
and  in  the  display  are  much  assisted  by  the 
abundance  of  their  fresh,  shining  and  attractive 
foliage.  As  regards  culture,  this  is  quite 
simple,  the  moat  essential  details  being  a  good 
loamy  soil  of  fair  substance,  and  this  well  and 
abundantly  enriched.  While  these  cannot  be 
regarded  as  shade-loving  plants  in  a  strict  sense, 
they  most  certainly  have  a  preference  for  a  cool 
spot,  and  resent  being  planted  in  a  position  at 
once  hot  and  dry.  If  the  finest  spikes  of  these 
plants  are  required,  plant  them  in  rich,  fairly 
holding  soil  dug  to  a  depth  of  '2  feet.  In  such  a 
bed  they  will  luxuriate,  and  spikes  of  blossom 
fully  18  inches  high  will  be  the  reward.  I  have 
grown  these  things  to  the  greatest  perfection 
in  this  part  of  Middlesex— albeit  the  soil  is 
very  light  and  warm— by  using  cow  manure 
abundantly  in  the  soil,  this  keeping  them  cool 
throughout  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  in  a 
position  where  they  received  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tant shade.  Given  this  treatment,  they  were 
the  brightest  occupants  of  a  very  large  garden 
in  September  and  October,  and  when  most 
things  were  on  the  wane.  Where  a  large  and 
effective  display  is  sought  after,  nothiiig  can 
compare  with  autumn  cuttings  secured,  if  pos- 
sible, from  a  reserve  batch  of  plants  that  are 
not  allowed  to  flower  to  their  greatest  extent. 
The  fresh  young  pieces  root  quite  freely  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  in  a  manure  frame  with 
declining  heat,  and  if  potted  as  soon  as  rooted 
will  make  plants  large  enough  for  6-inch  pots 
and  bushy  if  stopped  twice  before  planting  time 
comes  round  in  April  or  IMay.  Such  plants, 
however,  bloom  earlier,  while  the  produce  is 
three  times  that  of  spring  cuttings.  Varieties 
are  very  numerous,  many  of  them  being  as 
cheap  as  ordinary  bedding  plants,  while  for 
effect  these  things  are  vastly  superior  to  a  large 
proportion  of  plants  so  used.  E.  J- 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Orchaed  house. — The  late  sunny  weather  has 
wonderfully  altered  the  appearance  of  the  occu- 
pants in  this  structure,  many  of  the  Cherries 
being  ripe.  When  the  crops  of  these  have  been 
gathered,  give  the  trees  a  thorough  washing  with 
the  syringe  to  rid  them  of  any  insects  and  to  keep 
the  foliage  clean  and  healthy.  Trees  in  pots 
the  roots  of  which  have  not  penetrated  through 
the  bottoms  may  be  removed  to  the  open  quarters 
and  plunged  up  to  their  rims  ;  this  will  save  much 
watering  and  prevent  the  buds  from  getting  too 
forward.  Those  which  have  rooted  into  the  soil 
and  which  are  growing  over-luxuriantly  should 
have  the  pots  turned  round  to  check  their  growth, 
and  when  this  has  become  a  little  hardened  the 
plants  may  be  taken  into  the  open,  for  if  allowed 
to  remain  under  glass,  red  spider  often  attacks 
them,  doing  serious  damage  to  the  leaves  and 
preventing  the  buds  from  swelling  properly. 
Pay  strict  attention  to  Plums  that  are  stoning, 
for  if  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water  the 
fruit  will  be  sure  to  fall.  .Apricots  will  now  have 
got  over  their  stoning  period  ;  these  may  there- 
fore be  assisted  by  being  watered  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  Where  the  trees  are  inclined  to 
grow  rank  this  is  not  necessary,  as  it  only  en- 
courages the  production  of  gross  wood  ;  but  where 
the  trees  are  carrying  heavy  crops  they  will  need 
some  extra  support.  Peaches  will  also  be  stoning, 
and  will  therefore  require  close  watching,  other- 
wise they  are  apt  to  sh^d  their  fruit.  Where  Pears 
are  grown  under  glass,  these  should  now  be  finally 


thinned  in  order  that  those  left  may  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sap. 

BisH  uuiTS. — Owing  to  the  continuous  dry 
weather  these  will  need  attention,  or  the  fruit 
will  not  be  very  large.  On  poor  soils  the  trees 
suffer  more  than  on  those  which  are  liberally 
treated,  red  spider  attacking  them  before  the  fruit 
is  fully  grown,  and  ripening  takes  place  prema- 
turely, consequently  the  quality  is  very  inferior. 
Where  the  trees  have  not  been  mulched  the  eoil 
round  them  soon  becomes  dry,  and  unless  water 
be  given  the  crop  will  be  worthless.  With  me 
neither  Red  nor  Black  Currants  are  a  full  crop, 
the  trees  having  suffered  from  the  severe  frost  afc 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  Gooseberries,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  these  are 
being  thinned  as  required  for  kitchen  use. 

Ai'i'i.Es. — It  can  now  be  seen,  in  the  southern 
counties  at  least,  what  sort  of  crop  we  are  likely 
to  have.  With  me  the  flowers  have  set  freely, 
but  unless  rain  falls  soon  the  fruit  cannot  make 
much  progress.  Caterpillars  are  busy  at  work, 
and  these  must  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards.  Re- 
move all  dead  flowers,  for  it  is  in  these  that  many 
of  them  find  a  hiding  place,  and  are  at  hand  ready 
to  start  on  their  destructive  work.  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  when  the  fruit  stands  out  singly 
there  is  not  that  chance  for  these  little  marauders 
to  be  at  work.  Many  that  might  have  otherwise 
been  fine  fruit  have  small  patches  of  the  rind 
eaten  oft  them,  and  these  when  fully  grown  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  having  numerous  scabs  ; 
such,  though  they  may  do  for  kitchen  use,  are  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  cultivator.  Where 
water  is  plentiful  and  labour  sufincient  the  trees 
may  be  washed  with  the  garden  engine,  which 
will  usually  dislodge  these  troublesome  little 
creatures.  But  where  this  is  not  practicable, 
the  trees  should  be  looked  over  and  all  that  are 
found  destroyed.  Spraying  may  also  do  much  to 
destroy  them  if  taken  in  hand  in  time,  but  as  the 
caterpillars  hide  themselves  by  drawing  the  leaves 
together  it  is  difficult  to  reach  them  ;  therefore  to 
do  the  work  effectually,  every  particle  of  the  foli- 
age must  be  moistened.  With  us  there  has  fallen 
only  OC  of  an  inch  of  rain  during  the  present 
month  ;  therefore  the  ground  has  become  very 
dry,  and  in  districts  similarly  situated  it  will  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  watering,  which  if  taken  in 
hand  at  all  should  be  thoroughly  done. 

Plujis. — The  cold  winds  have  caused  aphis  to 
be  very  plentiful,  the  leaves  in  some  instances 
being  badly  infested.  Where  such  is  the  case  the 
trees  must  be  washed  with  some  insecticide  to 
destroy  them  and  keep  the  foliage  clean.  Quassia 
chips  and  soft  soap  water  are  very  useful  for  this 
purpose,  but  where  the  fruit  is  gathered  green 
for  cooking  this  must  be  washed  off  again  before 
it  becomes  dry,  or  there  will  be  a  bitter  taste. 
With  us  man}'  of  the  more  tender  kinds  suffered 
from  late  frosts,  so  that  there  is  not  a  full  crop. 
In  places  more  favourably'  situated  the  blossom 
may  not  have  suffered  to  the  same  extent,  so  that 
thinning  must  be  resorted  to.  In  doing  this, 
select  the  best  fruits,  for  though  the  others  may 
stone  they  will  not  grow  to  the  size  those  more 
evenly  shaped  will.  Owing  to  the  continuous 
dry  weather  the  fruit  does  not  make  much 
progress. 

Trees  acainst  walls. — Where  the  borders  are 
occupied  with  vegetables  it  is  astonishing  the 
amount  of  nourishment  required  to  keep  both 
going,  for  as  the  succulent  crops  take  all  the 
moisture  out  of  the  upper  portion,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  feed 
upon.  In  such  cases  mu'.ching  is  impossible,  and 
the  only  plan  that  can  possibly  be  adopted  is  to 
feed  the  trees  with  liquid  manure.  Where  that 
from  a  farmyard  can  be  obtained  it  will  be  found 
most  suitable.  Pears  should  now  receive  their 
final  thinning,  reserving  only  one  at  each  cluster, 
and  this  the  largest  and  best  placed.  When  going 
over  the  trees,  remove  any  shoots  that  may  have 
been  overlooked  or  left  when  previously  examined. 
Cordons  on  walls  should  be  assisted  by  liberal 
waterings  with  lii|uid  manure  to  induce  the  fruit 
to  swell  more  rapidly.  The  shoots  must  also  be 
kept   pinched   back   to   throw   the  sap  into   the 
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fruit.  Trained  trees  having  more  root  action  will 
not  require  watering  at  present.  These,  however, 
should  have  attention  before  the  soil  gets  too  dry. 
Where  time  can  be  aft'orded  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
wash  the  trees  two  or  three  times  a  week  early  in 
the  evening,  as  it  is  seldom  after  this  date  that 
the  nights  are  cold  enough  to  cause  a  check.  If, 
however,  there  should  be  any  signs  of  a  cold 
night  the  operation  had  better  be  deferred.  It  is 
not  the  amount  of  water  that  is  used  which  does 
the  most  good,  but  the  way  it  is  applied  :  a  tine 
spray  with  a  good  force  behind  is  far  better  than 
a  deluge  if  simply  poured  against  the  trees. 
Cherries  on  south  walls  will  be  fast  approaching 
ripening  ;  protection  must  therefore  be  in  readi- 
ness to  ward  off  the  birds.  It  is  useless  putting 
on  nets  when  damage  is  done,  which  frequently 
happens  as  soon  as  there  are  any  signs  of  colour- 
ing, particularly  if  the  birds  are  pressed  for  food. 
If  taken  in  time  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  crop.  To  do  this  effectually,  half- 
inch  mesh  netting  should  be  used,  otherwise  if  a 
mesh  breaks,  small  birds  find  their  way  in  and  do 
considerable  mischief  before  it  is  noticed.  Look 
well  after  Morellos  occupying  a  northern  aspect, 
as  these  are  almost  sure  to  be  infested  with  black 
aphis,  which,  if  not  kept  in  check,  will  spoil  the 
wood  for  another  season.  H.  C.  Prinsep. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Tomatoes. — Presuming  that  the  plants  have  been 
thoroughly  hardened  off,  there  need  be  no  further 
delay  in  planting,  provided  the  weather  is  genial. 
Where  former  calendar  notes  have  been  followed 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  plants  should  now  be 
nice  stocky  stuff,  averaging  about  10  inches  high. 
Each  plant  should  have  the  lowest  bunch  of  blos- 
som showing,  and  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  more 
forward  than  this  at  planting  time,  for  I  have  not 
found  the  desired  freedom  of  swelling  with  fruits 
that  have  set  on  'plants  in  small   pots,  and  think 
that  more  is  lost  than  gained  by  getting  them 
so  forward.     Anywhere  far  away  from  the  south 
coast,  walls,  and  hot  walls  too,  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  good   paying  crops  of  outdoor 
Tomatoes,  and  I  do  not  advise    the  wasting    of 
good  plants,  which   have  given  some  trouble  to 
raise,  by  planting  in  the  open  garden  and  training 
them  to  sticks,  or  even  on  walls  which  do  not  get 
the  full  sun  only  in   phenomenal  seasons,  which 
we  may  get  once  in  a  decade  or  so.    A  useful  crop 
cannot  be  got  in  such   positions,  and  the  ground 
might  be  far  more  usefully  employed  in  growing 
other  things.     At  the  same  time,  much  may  be 
done  by  utilising  spare  bits  of  wall  in  good  posi- 
tions even  without  the  aid  of  a  border,  as  the 
plants  do  well  if  planted  in  huge  Seakale  pots, 
boxes,  or  any  kind  of  receptacle  which  will  hold 
half  a  bushel  or  more  of  good  soil,  and  in   this 
case  the  soil  may  be  made  fairly  rich  by  the  ad- 
dition of  manure— partly  decayed  horse  droppings 
for  preference.    With  Tomatoes  intended  for  grow- 
ing on  the  ordinary  garden  walls,  between  fruit 
trees  or  otherwise,  and  where  the  borders  have 
been    already    prepared,    it    simply  remains    to 
turn  out  the  plants  carefully  from  the  pots  and 
plant  them  firmly,  with  the  ball  of  soil  intact  and 
buried  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  surface,  as 
by  doing    this,  stem-roots,  which  will  help  the 
growth,  will  be  encouraged.     Leave  the  surface 
soil  near  the  stems  somewhat  lower  than  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  as  this  will  permit  effective  water- 
ing when  necessary.     I   like  to  allow  plenty  of 
room,  say  about  a  yard,  between  the  plants,  and 
avoid  encroaching  on  the  space  covered  by  fruit 
trees,  as  I   do  not   advocate   defoliation   to   any 
greater  extent  than  needed  to  expose  bunches  of 
fruit  to  the  sun.     The  plants  should  remain  tied 
to  the  sticks  for  a  day  or  two  after  planting,  as 
nailing  will   be   best  done  when   they  have  re- 
covered from  the  check  and  after  the  first  water- 
ing has  settled  the  soil  round  the  roots.     A  few 
Spruce  branches  stuck  along  in  front  of  the  plants 
will  protect  them  from  cold  winds  and  also  pre- 
vent flagging  during  the  day.    With  frosty  nights 
some  more  effective  protection  may  be  necessary, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  something  of  the  kind  at 


hand.      When     growth    has    recommenced,    the 
plants  should   be  looked  over  carefully  and  all 
lateral     growth    entirely     removed,    as    outdoor 
Tomatoes    do   best  as  single   cordons,  and   side 
growth  should  be  prevented  from  the  first.  Where 
glass  accommodation  is  limited,  early-=own  plants 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  make  free 
growth,  for  a  starving  policy  with  the?e  just  now 
will  be  certain  to  result  in  a  lack  of  fruit   before 
the  outdoor  crop  is  ready.     The  strain  on  fruiting 
plants,  especially   those  growing  in   pots,  is  very 
great,  and  unless  they  get  a  liberal  diet   in  the 
way  of  frequent  top-dressings  and  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  manure  water,  of  which  I  find  well  diluted 
gtable  drainings  more   beneficial  than  any  other 
natural  manure,  later  fruits  will  be  few  and  small. 
Potatoes. — All  but  the  latest  varieties  of  Pota- 
toes will  now  be  ready  for  moulding  up,  and  this 
should  be  done  in  good  time  where  it  is  proposed 
to  crop  between  the  rows  with  green  stuff,  so  that 
this  may  be  planted  when  ready.     I  find  mould- 
ing up  quite  a  necessary  operation,  as,  in  spite 
of  deep  planting,  many  Potatoes  will  push  their 
way  up  to  the  surface  and  become  green  if  this  is 
not  done.     Free  working  soils  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  moulding  soon  after  rain,  and  it  may  be 
advisable  to  wait  a  few  days   before  doing  the 
work  if  the  drought  is  not  ended,  for  the  piling 
up  of  dry  and  dusty  soil  in  ridge  fashion  will  prob- 
ably  do   more    harm    than   good   by   preventing 
future   rains   from   reaching  the    roots.     At  the 
time  of  writing   there   are    signs    that   the    long 
drought  is  nearing  its  end,  and  if  this  should  be 
correct,  moulding  should  be  pushed  forward  to 
completion  as  fast  as  may  be.     I  do  not  practise 
high  moulding,  and  make  the  ridges  as  broad  and 
as  flat  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them  consistently 
with  covering  the  stems  to  about  3  inches  above 
the  original  soil  line,  and  this  is  possible  without 
making   sharply  defined  ridges  where  a  fair  dis- 
tance has  been  allowed  between  the  rows.     If  it  is 
thought    necessary     to    use    any     concentrated 
manures   on  the  various   plots,   these  should  be 
sown  and  hoed   in  lightly  previous  to  moulding. 
Personally  I  never  use  any  of  these  manures  for 
Potatoes  during  the  growing  season,  for  big  tubers 
are  not  favoured  and  a  rank  top  growth  is  not 
needed  in  a  garden.   The  efficacy  of  these  manures 
is  at  all  times  a  little  doubtful  on  good  garden  soil 
whatever  it  may  be  in  fields,  and  with  Potatoes  at 
the  prices    realised   of    late    years,    high-priced 
manures  certainly  do  not  pay  for  themselves. 

Planting. — Once  the  Potatoes  are  moulded  up, 
it  will  soon  be  found  that  there  are  many  things 
ready  for  planting  between  the  rows  whore  this  is 
practised,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  done  wherever  it  ie  requisite  to  make  the  most 
of  the  ground.  Cauliflowers,  Kales,  red  Cabbage, 
and  any  other  of  the  taller  Brassicas  except 
Brussels  Sprouts  invariably  do  well  among  the 
dwarfer  Potatoes  if  the  ground  has  been  well  pre- 
pared, and  by  planting  these  deeply  in  the  slight 
trenches  made  by  moulding,  they  get  their  roots 
well  under  the  Potatoes  and  derive  benefit  from 
the  slight  shade  they  get  after  planting,  and  also 
from  the  extra  moisture  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
roots  in  such  positions.  I  do  not,  however,  advise 
planting  all  the  spaces,  my  method  being  to  plant 
each  alternate  one,  and  then  as  growth  proceeds 
and  the  plants  are  in  danger  of  getting  choked, 
the  tops  of  each  two  rows  of  Potatoes  are  turned 
towards  each  other  over  the  vacant  space  ;  this 
relieves  and  exposes  the  green-stuff  without  in- 
juring the  Potatoes  in  any  way,  and  allows  plenty 
of  working  room  when  the  latter  are  being  dug. 
The  main-crop  Brussels  Sprouts  must  also  be 
planted  out  now,  but  this  should  be  done  on  a  plot 
left  entirely  for  their  use,  as  from  their  habit  of 
producing  their  crop  right  away  from  bottom  to 
top  they  are  not  suited  to  being  planted  between 
other  crops,  as  advised  for  other  things  mentioned 
above.  Plenty  of  room  and  firm  planting  on  well- 
trodden  soil  are  the  only  means  that  can  be  satis- 
factorily employed  in  growing  high  quality 
Brussels  Sprouts. 

General  work. —  Thinning  of  main  crop 
Carrots,  Beet,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera  and  Chicory 
should  follow  close  on  those  things  taken  in  hand 


earlier,  as  growth  will  now  be  rapid,  and  such 
things  soon  get  into  a  muddle  with  a  few  days' 
neglect.     Only  in  the  case  of  Beet  is  there  any 
need  for  delay,  and  this  only  where  the  rows  are 
gappy  or  the  supply  of  young  plants  short.     This 
delay  should  be  with  a  view  to  transplanting  when 
the  young  plants  get  to  the  proper  size,  and  this 
is  when  the  tap  root  approaches  the  size  of  a  cedar 
pencil  in   circumference  at  the  largest  part.     If 
transplanted  when  much  smaller  than  this  they 
are  very  liable  to  shrivel  and  die,  but  at  this  stage 
they  are  almost  certain  to  grow  if  lifted  carefully, 
planted  with  a  dibber  and  watered  in.     Carrots  of 
the   stump-rooted    section    should    not   be   over- 
thinned,   for  they  can   be  left  about  4  inches,  or 
even  less,  apart  for  the  present,  and  every  alternate 
one  may  then  be  pulled  out  after  they  become  big 
enough  for  use,  as  up  to  that  time  they  will  have 
no  influence  for  evil  on  those  intended  to  be  left 
to  mature.     Long  varieties  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  being  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  their  good 
qualities  are  not  developed   early  enough  in  the 
season  to  make  it  worth  while  leaving  them.  Sal- 
safy and  Scorzonera  should  be  thinned  to  the  re- 
quisite distance  as  soon  as  the  best  placed  and 
most  likely  looking  plants  can  be  seen.     Chicory, 
if  appreciated  for  cooking,  need  only  be  thinned 
to  about  3  inches  apart  to  commence  with,  as 
later  thinnings  will  come  in  useful,  and  the  leaves 
on  the  permanent  plants  can  then  be  reserved  for 
later  supplies.     Cardoons  can  now  be  planted  in 
trenches  got  out  as  recommended  a   few  weeks 
ago.     A  distance  of  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant  is 
not  too  much  room  to  allow.     If  the  plants  are 
now  in  seed  boxes  and  have  not  been  potted  off, 
it  will  be  very  necessary  to  lift  them  carefully  and 
plant  with  the  roots  intact,  as  if  this  is  not  done, 
the  plants  will  bolt  later  on.     Very  good  plants 
may  also  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  trenches 
at  this  time.     These  will  not  be  so  fine  as  those 
raised  earlier  ;  one  thing  in  their  favour,  however, 
is  that  they  do  not  become  so  unwieldy.     Make 
another  small  sowing  of  Savoys  of  the  dwarf  type. 
These  will  not  make  big  plants,  but  they  come  in 
useful,  and  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  plant 
there  should  be  plenty  of  spare  ground  to  receive 
them.     A  sowing  of  Coleworts  may  also  be  made, 
but  it  will  be  wise  to  reserve  a  good  quantity  of 
seed  of  these  for  sowing  three  weeks  or  a  month 
hence.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


BOUGAINVILLEA    GLABRA. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  showier  or  more 
useful  stove  climber  than  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
and  we  should  more  often  meet  with  it  were  it 
not  for  the  idea  that  it  will  not  succeed  any- 
where but  in  an  actual  stove  temperature,  while 
the  fact  is  that  some  of  the  very  finest  speci- 
mens in  existence  are  growing  in  what  may  be 
termed  intermediate  bouses,  these  being  closed 
tolerably  early  in  the  aiternoon  in  order  to 
husband  solar  heat.  The  largest  and  best  I 
ever  saw  was  planted  in  a  narrow  bed  in  a 
small,  lofty  conservatory  in  Norfolk,  the  main 
stem  having  been  trained  up  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  branches  encouraged  to  ramble 
almost  at  will  over  a  wire  trellis  close  to  the 
roof  glass.  From  this  plant  I  have  sometimes 
cut  at  one  time  an  armful  of  growths  varying 
in  length  from  2  feet  to  3  feet,  and  literally 
covered  with  beautiful  rosy  bracts,  which 
were  much  appreciated  for  drawing-room  deco- 
ration. Often  in  winter  the  night  temperature 
of  the  house  dropped  very  near  to  freezing 
point,  and  yet  no  harm  came  to  the  plant,  the 
roots  lieing  kept  quite  dry  when  at  rest.  The 
root  space  was  very  limited  considering  the 
size  of  the  plant,  this  being,  I  think,  a  point 
of  great  importance,  as  if  a  gross  growth  is 
encouraged,  the  wood  does  not  ripen  up 
thorouj^iily  and    the   new   growths   are   minus 
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flower-bracts  the  following  spring,  and  danger 
might  be  ai)i)rehended  from  a  low  winter  tem- 
perature. At  Blickling  Hall  there  is  a  fine 
plant  growing  on  the  back  wall  of  a  house  which 
does  not  receive  much  heat  save  that  communi- 
cated by  the  sun's  rays,  and  when  I  saw 
it  last  autumn  it  was  a  sheet  of  bloom.  The 
growths  should  never  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  such  numbers  as  to  smother  each  other, 
which  they  soon  do  if  not  thinned  out  and  regu- 
lated. Ac  the  spring  pruning  all  weak  wood 
should  be  entirely  removed  and  the  rest  pruned 
somewhat  hard  back,  top-dressing  and  slightly 
moistening  the  border  taking  place  at  the  same 
'  time.  Of  course,  if  bloom  is  wanted  early  in 
the  year,  pot  culture  must  be  resorted  to  and 
growth  encouraged  by  a  brisk  heat,  but  the 
bracts  are  usually  fewer  in  number  and  paler  in 
colour  than  on  plants  allowed  to  come  more 
gradually  into  bloom,  say  in  .July  and  August. 
The  best  compost  for  Bougaiuvilleas  is  good 
turfy  loam,  rather  light  than  otherwise  :  stronger 
loam  should  have  a  sixth  part  leaf  mould  and 
some  rough  sand  mixed  with  it.  A  few  plants 
grown  in  pots  and  the  growths  supported  by  a 
few  neat  sticks  painted  green  add  a  charm  to 
the  conservatory  when  mixed  with  other  sub- 
jects during  the  summer  months. 

Bougaiuvillea  speciosa  is  also  a  charming 
plant,  but  not  such  a  free  bloomer  in  a  young 
state  as  glabra.  The  stems  are  much  branched 
and  thickly  studded  with  recurved  spines,  its 
large  bracts  being  of  a  delicate  lilac-rose.  It 
does  best  planted  out,  and  several  seasons  usually 
elapse  before  it  commences  to  bloom,  but  in 
after  years  it  makes  up  for  lost  time.  It  is  a 
splendid  subject  for  a  warm  conservatory  and 
succeeds  best  in  a  narrow,  well-drained  border 
of  loam  and  sand.  J.  Crawford. 


Eacharis  amazonica. — The  cool  system  of 
growing  this  fine  plant,  although  decried  in 
some  quarters,  evidently  answers  with  Mr.  Tallack 
at  Livermere  Park.  On  a  recent  visit  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  healthy,  thriving  appearance  of 
about  a  dozsn  and  a  half  moderately  large  speci- 
mens growing  in  the  shade  of  a  really  magni- 
ticent  Fig  tree  in  one  of  the  houses.  Ttie  foliage 
18  large  and  very  thick  in  texture.  It  has  also  that 
deep  green  appearance  indicating  health  and 
vigour,  and  although  the  plants  are  not  at  present 
in  flower,  their  condition  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  they  will  in  due  season  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves.  The  minimum  winter  temperature 
allowed  them  is  40",  and,  low  as  this  must  seem 
to  growers  accustomed  to  giving  them  stove 
treatment,  the  plants  show  plainly  that  cool 
treatment  is  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  health. 
— H.  R. 


Flower  Garden. 


LILIUM  PARRYI. 
It  is  now  just  twenty  years  since  this  Lily  was 
first  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Bernardino, 
Southern  California,  by  Dr.  Parry,  during  a 
botanical  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  specimens  having  been  submitted  to  Mr. 
Sereno  Watson,  it  was  named  by  that  gentle- 
man L.  Parryi,  in  honour  of  its  discoverer.  It 
was  after  that  soon  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  was  much  admired  by  reason  not  only  of 
its  beautiful  blossoms,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  very  distinct  from  any  other  Lily 
in  cultivation.  This  Lily,  however,  has  never 
become  common,  and  it  always  commands  a  good 
price,  for  in  the  catalogue  of  one  of  our  nursery- 
men who  makes  a  speciality  of  LUies,  each  bulb 
is,  I  see,  quoted  at  from  28.  lid.  to  os.  each. 
The  bulb  of  this  Lily  is  somewhat  rhizomatous, 
that  is,  after  the  manner  of  the   Panther  Lily 


(Lilium  pardalinum),  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. The  stem  is  slender,  usually  from  2  feet 
to  4  feet  high,  clothed  with  light  green,  narrow 
leaves,  each  from  4  inches  to  G  inches  long  ; 
they  are  sometimes  in  whorls  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem,  but  are  generally  scattered.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  Lily  is  the  long,  slender 
peduncle  on  which  each  blossom  is  delicately 
poised.  The  flowers  are  funnsl-shaped,  each 
about  4  inches  long  and  much  the  same  across 
the  expanded  mouth,  while  their  colour  is  a 
beautiful  shade  of  rather  pale  yellow,  sparingly 
dotted  with  purplish  brown  :  but  in  this  latter 
feature,  as  also  in  the  exact  hue  of  the  flower, 
a  certain  amount  of  individual  dift'erences  occurs. 
The  blossoms  are  rather  pleasantly  scented. 
A  decided  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  flower  is 


is  L.  Parryi.  Being  less  vigorous  than  many 
others,  it  must  not  be  associated  with  large 
bushes.  L.  Parryi  has  played  a  part  in  the 
production  of  at  least, one  hybrid.  This  was 
first  shown  in  1800  under  the  name  of  Francis 
Fell.  The  other  parent  is  L.  pardalinum,  and 
the  progeny  is  in  general  appearance  about  mid- 
way between  the  two.  The  flowers  are  orange- 
red,  spotted  with  brown.  H.  P. 


Tiarella  cordifolia. — A  broad  mass  of  this — 
the  North  American  Foam  Flower — ie  just  now 
very  attractive  in  one  of  the  herbaceous  borders 
at  Livermere  Park.  The  effect  of  the  mass  of 
snowy  white  racemes,  through  which  the  light 
green  foliage  is  just  discernible,  is  very  striking, 
especially  when  come  upon  suddenly.     It  is  one 


Lilium  Parryi.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Willmott. 


furnished  by  the  anthers,  which  are  brown,  and 
being  arranged  closely  together  they  are  vtry 
conspicuous. 

Like  the  different  North  American  Lilies 
whose  bulbs  are  of  a  rhizomatous  character, 
L.  Parryi  succeeds  best  in  a  soil  largely  com- 
posed of  peat,  while  it  also  needs  a  fairly  moist 
position.  The  best  examples  I  have  set-n  were 
growing  in  a  rather  low-lying,  but  well-drained 
spot,  and  in  such  a  position  that  they  were 
slightly  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
As  a  rule,  the  flowering  season  is  about  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  half  of  July.  A 
practice,  which  has  btcome  far  more  common 
of  late  j'ears  than  it  was  formerly,  is  to  plant 
Lilies  and  Rhododendrons  in  one  bed,  the  soil 
and  partial  shade  afforded  by  the  shrubs  being 
very  favourable  to  many  Lilies,  and  one  of  these 


of  many  small  growing  plants  that,  though  rather 
insigniticantlooking  when  placed  singly,  have  a 
fine  effect  when  planted  in  bold  irregular  groups. 
— H.  R. 

Narcissus  poeticus  plenus. —  Inquiry  i» 
made  by  "J.  C.,"  Newark  (p.  340),  concerning 
the  blindness  in  this  most  useful,  sweet-scented 
Narcissus.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  a  question 
very  ditlicult  of  solution.  For  several  years  I 
tried  a  variety  of  experiments  with  this  in  the 
endeavour  to  find  out  what  it  required.  I  find 
that  it  requires  first  of  all  a  rather  heavy  and 
somewhat  retentive  soil  :  secondly,  deeper  plant- 
ing than  usual — nothing  under  6  inches,  and 
better  at  8  inches  deep  ;  thirdly,  that  it  must  be 
lelt  alone  for  years  if  it  is  to  do  any  good.  All 
sorts  of  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  blind- 
ness, some  attributing  it  to  frost,  others  to  cold 
winds  at   flowering  time,   and  such  like  ;  but   I 
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bfilieve  the  best  results  of  all  are  to  be  obtained 
from  treating  this  kind  more  as  a  semi-aquatic, 
and,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  then  giving  a 
heavy  retentive  soil  and  deep  planting.  This  va- 
riety should  never  be  dried  as  other  kinds  are  ; 
indeed,  if  it  be  dried  as  is  needful  for  commercial 
purposes,  scarcely  one  bulb  in  a  thousand  will 
flower.  I  believe  this  variety  requires  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  root  moisture  during  May  and 
June  after  its  flowering  is  complete  to  assist  in 
the  laying  of  a  perfect  bud  for  the  year  ensuing. 
I  incline  also  to  the  belief  that  the  evil  is  wrought 
at  this  time  of  year  rather  than  by  any  atmo- 
spheric or  climatic  changes  at  or  about  flowering 
time.  An  examination  of  the  so-called  blind  buds 
seems  to  point  rather  to  imperfect  bud  formation, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  a  good  stem,  but  generally 
a  deficiency  of  petals  ;  and  should  it  turn  out  to 
be  imperfectly  formed  buds,  we  must  look  to  our 
stocks  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and,  by 
preventing  a  prevaature  decay  of  leafage,  ensure 
a  more  steady  ripening  and  note  results.  Quite 
recently  in  a  Thames-side  garden  I  saw  this  kind 
in  flower  under  some  fruit  trees,  but  in  a  part  of 
the  garden  that  is  washed  at  times  by  the  river. 
There  were,  however,  some  instances  of  blindness. 
— E.  J. 

Blindness  in  the  flower  buds  of  this  plant 

is  far  from  uncommon,  and  it  seems  to  be  governed 
neither  by  soils  nor  seasons.  I  find  it  worse 
in  clumps  which  have  been  established  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  in  these  the  plants  grow  strongly 
enough  and  throw  up  many  flower-stems,  but  very 
few  of  these  come  to  perfection,  three  or  four 
flowers  being  the  average  from  clumps  which  pro- 
duce from  a  score  to  two  dozen  stems.  I  planted 
two  years  aero  small  colonies  of  this  Narcissus  in 
various  positions  in  grass  land,  and  though  flowers 
have  not  been  very  plentiful  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  bulbs  planted,  not  a  blind  bud  has  been 
found  out  of  many  scores  borne  by  the  plants,  and 
they  stand  out  in  strong  contrast  to  those  in  the 
flower  borders  which  give  such  a  poor  return  for 
the  space  they  occupy.  Probably  the  shade  of 
the  long  grass  may  have  been  of  use  to  the  plants 
as  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  that  can  have 
affected  them,  for  the  result  is  the  same  both  on 
heavy  and  light  soil,  the  latter  being  much  poorer 
and  shallower  than  that  in  the  flower  borders. 
The  defect  can  hardly  arise  from  starvation,  as 
growth  in  the  borders  is  strong.  If  I  starve  the 
single  N.  poeticus,  I  get  neither  flowers  nor 
flower-stems,  but  with  the  doubles  I  get  the 
stems,  and  strong  ones  too,  up  to  the  point  of  bud- 
bursting  before  the  rot  sets  in.  I  have  opened 
scores  of  these  unsatisfactory  buds  and  have  found 
the  petals  developed,  but  rotten.  I  propose  lift- 
ing most  of  the  bulbs  and  replanting  in  various 
positions,  not  forgetting  shady  ones,  on  cultivated 
ground,  for  I  do  not  look  for  or  expect  continued 
:good  results  with  this  plant  on  grass  land. — J.  C. 
Tallack. 

"J.   C.'s"  note  on  the  behaviour  of  this 

Narcissus  in  producing  a  number  of  flower-heads 
that  fail  to  expand  draws  attention  to  a  fact  that 
is  of  yearly  occurrence.  In  ray  own  garden  there 
lias  certainly  been  no  season  in  which  every 
flower-stem  produced  a  bloom.  Before  the  bulbs 
are  well  established  the  number  of  abortive  bloom- 
buds  appears  to  be  greater  than  when  they  have 
been  in  the  same  position  for  two  or  three  years. 
Then  in  a  dry  border  I  find  that  the  failures  are 
more  numerous  than  when  the  bulbs  are  growing 
in  damp,  rich  soil.  This  year  only  about  one- 
■eighth  of  the  flower-stems  has  failed  to  produce 
blooms.  One  large  clump  growing  amongst  the 
Christmas  Roses  in  deep,  rich,  well-mulched  and 
frequently  watered  soil  bore  over  three  doien 
blossoms  and  threw  up  no  flower-stem  that  did 
not  perfect  a  bloom.  The  individual  flowers  have 
this  year  been  very  large  and  full.  On  some  occa- 
sions in  certain  situations  the  blooms  are  almost 
single.  On  examining  a  blind  flower-head,  the 
petals  will  be  found  formed  and  varying  in  length 
from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch,  but  dried 
■up,  their  appearance  favouring  the  theory  that 
at  a  certain  period  of  their  growth  the  bulb  finds 
itself  incapable  of  perfecting  all  its  blossoms,  and 


that  the  sap  is  appropriated  by  the  strongest  and 
earliest  buds  to  the  detriment  of  the  later  and 
weaker,  which  at  various  stages  of  their  growth 
give  up  the  struggle  for  life  and  wither.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  personal  observation,  that 
if  the  clumps  are  grown  in  deep  loam  and  well  fed 
and  watered  during  their  growing  period,  there 
would  be  few  cases  of  blind  flower-heads,  but,  as 
a  rule,  little  attention  is  paid  to  Narcissi  after 
their  blooming  period  is  past.  Certainly  a  light, 
dry  soil  is  not  appreciated  by  many  of  the  Nar- 
cissi as  much  as  one  that  is  moist  and  retentive. 
The  trumpet  varieties  in  Spain  are  found  along 
the  banks  of  brimming  streams,  and  the  Hoop- 
petticoat  section  in  marshy  meadows  where  the 
water  often  covers  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  1  inch 
or  more.  Perhaps  some  large  grower  of  the 
double  poeticus  Narcissus  will  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  as  to  the  cause  of  and  remedy 
for  the  buds  going  blind. — S.  W.  F. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  note  in  last  week's  number  on  the  variety  of 
Heuchera  sanguinea  and  the  editorial  note  ap- 
pended thereto  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  as  they  touch  on  a  subject  of  great  interest 
which  does  not  always  receive  the  necessary 
amount  of  attention,  viz.,  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  site  for  the  many  families  and  varieties  of 
herbaceous  plants,  more  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  average  mixed  border.  There  should 
always  be  a  sharp  line  drawn  between  those 
plants  that  are  essential  towards  furnishing  in 
their  respective  seasons  an  effective  and  an  endur- 
ing display  and  others  that,  however  beautiful  in 
themselves,  are  of  little  service  in  the  above- 
named  direction.  Given  large  borders  on  which 
flower  in  great  quantity  is  required,  there  is  no- 
thing better  for  the  purpose  than  representative 
collections  from  the  large  families  (Pyrethrums, 
Irises,  Phloxes,  Sunflowers,  and  Starworts,  to 
name  a  few  of  the  best) ;  they  do  kindly,  flower 
freely,  and  once  established  are  very  little  more 
trouble  ;  whereas  other  less-known  subjects  pos- 
sess none  of  the  above  qualifications.  When 
flowers,  even  if  planted  in  quantity,  make  a  poor 
display,  lack  freedom,  and  are  of  miffy  habit,  by 
all  means  give  them  a  place  in  a  special  border 
reserved  for  such  things.  They  are  often,  as 
stated  above,  beautiful  in  the  individual  bloom, 
and  will  repay  close  and  constant  attention,  but 
in  company  with  other  things  of  robust  habit 
with  strong  annual  growth  and  plenty  of  flower, 
they  are  decidedly  out  of  character.  Again,  the 
very  fact  that  annual  lifting  and  replanting  are 
often  essential  features  in  their  successful  cul- 
ture should  keep  them  away  from  other  plants 
that  have  to  remain  undisturbed  for  many  years. 

Pinks. — For  any  position  or  style  of  bed, 
whether  in  the  formal  garden  or  on  the  ordinary 
border,  Pinks  are  a  splendid  acquisition,  and 
might  be  much  more  extensively  grown.  Small 
beds  can  be  entirely  filled  with  them,  and  for 
larger  beds  bold  clumps  will  associate  well  with 
almost  any  flower,  either  herbaceous  or  annual. 
In  many  gardens,  too,  beds  are  to  be  found 
partially  filled  with  small  specimen  conifer;v, 
Hollies,  and  such  things,  a  style  hardly  to  be 
commended  or  followed,  but  if  such  beds  must 
remain  it  is  well  to  brighten  them  up  as  much  as 
possible,  and  Pinks  may  be  utilised  for  the  pur- 
pose in  connection,  perhaps,  with  other  things  of 
dwarfer  habit.  Where  a  straight  edging  of  some 
kind  is  required  they  are  also  very  acceptable. 

Judging  cottage  flower  gardens. — I  should 
like  to  add  this  week  to  the  notes  a  few  re- 
marks on  a  subject  that  annually  demands 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  many  gardeners, 
i.e.,  the  inspection  and  judging  for  "  best  kept" 
prizes  of  the  cottage  flower  garden  as  well  as  the 
kitchen  garden  and  allotment.  The  flower  garden 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  knotty  point,  producing 
keen  debate  and  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Where,  for  instance,  the  cottager  has 
been  able  to  procure  a  goodly  supply  of  bedding 
plants  that  almost  monopolise  the  garden,  and 
which  at  the  time  of  the  visit  happen  to  be  fairly 


gay,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  this  should  have 
the  preference  of  another  garden  that,  although 
not  so  gay  at  this  particular  time,  is  very  credit- 
ably filled  with  mixed  plants,  annuals  and  her- 
baceous things  predominating,  and  which  one  can 
see  is  seldom  without  a  partial  display  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Now  this  seems  to  me  as  bad 
or  even  worse  than  awarding  the  premier  prize  to 
a  kitchen  garden  or  allotment  that  is  almost  en- 
tirely filled  with  Potatoes.  The  aim  in  both 
cases  should  be  in  a  certain  sense  the  same,  that 
the  supply  be  well  sustained  and  diversified  in  the 
flower  garden,  alike  for  the  lengthy  display  and 
for  the  ability  to  cull  the  homely  nosegay  in  spring 
and  late  autumn  as  well  as  through  the  summer 
months.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  this  direction,  and  the  inclination 
could  be  strengthened  by  a  few  useful  hints  and 
also  in  providing  additional  prizes  for  a  hoiut-fidt 
collection  of  hardy  flowers.  A  prize  for  the  best 
window  box  to  be  noted  at  the  annual  inspection 
is  also  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  judges 
should  also  not  fail  to  notice  any  well-devised  en- 
deavour to  clothe  unsightly  objects  by  the  aid  of 
climbing  plants  or  trailers.  In  the  matter  of 
prizes  in  connection  with  the  produce  of  the 
flower  garden,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  remem- 
ber that  circumstances  will  often  necessitate 
special  prizes,  both  as  to  the  preference  of  certain 
hardy  flowers  for  certain  districts  and  also  other 
local  conditions.  The  cottager  is  becoming  more 
awake  to  the  nature  of  his  soil,  and  we  have  con- 
sequently brought  prominently  before  our  notice 
Roses,  Lilies,  Stocks,  &c.,  in  special  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  districts  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. The  above  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  a 
matter  appealing  more  to  the  cottager's  paper, 
but  as  gardeners  are  always  connected  more  or 
less  with  cottage  shows,  as  members  of  the 
committee,  as  managers  and  as  judges,  I  think 
it  is  a  subject  in  which  they  may  claim  to  have  a 
direct  and  special  interest.  E.  Bukrell. 

Claremnnt. 

NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Caltha  parnassifolia. — This  is  a  form  of 
C.  palustris,  but  so  distinct  as  to  amply  warrant 
the  name.  Moreover,  it  is  a  North  American 
plant  and  comparatively  scarce  in  our  gardens. 
It  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  Ranunculus 
parnassifolius,  a  totally  different  thing.  The  pre- 
sent plant  is  a  true  Caltha.  When  the  plant  is 
strong  and  flowering  it  is  as  distinct  as  it  well  can 
be  from  its  type  palustris.  Its  almost  round  and 
toothed  foliage  forms  a  central,  almost  resetted 
tuft,  and  from  the  tuft  the  procumbent  flower- 
stems  radiate  wheel-spoke  fashion  for  nearly  a  foot, 
so  that  a  strong  plant  in  flower  presents  a  sort  of 
golden  ray  nearly  2  feet  across,  with  a  central  tuft 
of  deep  green  and  succulent  herbage. 

Gentiana  angustifolia  (Vill.)  is  of  theacaulis 
group,  but,  compared  with  that  form,  the  limb  or 
flange  of  the  corolla  is  almost  half  as  wide  again, 
but  the  tube  is  less  and  more  funnel-shaped.  The 
colour  inside  the  tube  is  a  more  intense,  if  lighter 
blue,  and  the  glaced  or  icy  lines  inside  the  tube 
are  distinctly  green  ;  outside  the  tube  is  a 
blackish  blue.  The  plant  is  less  in  all  its  other 
parts  than  acaulis,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  shyer 
bloomer. 

Primula  Forbesi. — Ever  since  last  August 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  this  species  has  continued  to 
flower.  I  do  not  consider  it  quite  hardy,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  stood  out  in  a  mild 
winter  like  last.  For  degree  of  hardiness  I  class  it 
with  Poissoni,  imperialis,  obconica,  abysfinica  and 
floribunda.  It  is  a  capital  thing  to  set  out  in  a 
sheltered  corner  in  June,  where  it  may  be  left  on 
the  chance  of  surviving  ;  but  the  propagation  of 
succession  stock  should  be  seen  to,  and  this  is  a 
very  easy  matter,  as  both  plenty  of  seed  and  off- 
sets is  available.  The  chief  feature  of  beauty  is 
the  long  succession  of  an  abundance  of  mauve 
flowers,  small,  it  is  true,  but  so  multiplied  in  the 
form  of  whorls  as  to  be  quite  effective  ;  in  fact,  a 
group  of  little  plants  on  a  shelf  presents  a  cloud  of 
pale  blue  or  mauve.     Friends  who  have  seen  it 
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closely  have  almost  all  asked,  "Does  it  sting  like 
obconica  ? ''  I  hope  not,  as  I  cannot  stand  obconica 
at  all.  Still,  I  have  had  one  sting  I  know  from 
Forbeei.  That  may  not  imply  much,  because  eo 
many  plants  are  stinging  to  me,  notably  Davallia 
Mooreana,  the  Anchusas,  and  several  other  Borage- 
worts,  and  even  Primula  japonica  and  the  Gun- 
neras.  I  merely  give  these  facts  as  implying  in 
a  way  that  the  person  who  takes  may  be  as  ex- 
ceptional as  the  plant  which  gives  the  sting. 

Melittis  meliSBophyllum.— There  are  cer- 
tainly two  forms  of  this,  and  though  they  are  very 
distinct  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  varietal 
name  to  distinguish  them.  Both  kinds,  I  believe, 
are  figured  in  Maund's  works.  Once,  however, 
you  have  noted  the  distinction  you  will  never 
have  much  difficulty  afterwards.  The  best  form 
has  large  leaves  and  white  and  pale  rosy  flowers 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  kind,  which 
are  of  a  somewhat  dingy  purple.  Further,  the 
purple  form  has  dark  green  foliage,  with  a  stain 
of  purple  in  all  its  stems  and  leaf  veins,  and  when 
growing  may  be  known  by  this  at  a  glance,  while 
in  habit  it  is  much  more  vigorous  than  the  white 
form.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirkstall. 


PENTSTEMON  MEXZIESI. 

Referring  to  my  question  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  plant  (p.  337),  both  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  and  Mr. 
Gumbleton  have  kindly  written  to  me,  giving  very 
ample  information.  As  the  subject  is  one 
which  may  probably  interest  others,  I  send  on  to 
you.  Mr.  Wolley-Dod  gives  me  the  following 
extract  from  Asa  (iray's  "Flora  of  North 
America"  : — 

P.  llenziesi  (Hooker),  bright  violet  or  bluish  (syn., 
P.  Lewisi ;  M.  var.  Newberryi,  rose-purple  or  pmk 
(sjn.,  P.  Jlenziesi)  ;  M.  var.  Kobinsoni  (Masters,  in 
G.V.)  ;  M.  var.  Douglasi,  lilac-purple  corolla,  pink-reii 
at  base  (syn.,  P.  Douglasi) ;  M.  var.  Scouleri  (Gray), 
corolla  li  inches  long,  violet-purple. 

Mr.  Gumbleton  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  Wright  and  Dewar's  new  edition  of  the 
"Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary"  the  plant  is 
said  to  have  lilac-purplepink  flowers,  and  he 
adds  that  it  is  figured  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  Edwards' 
Botanical  liegiMer  (1838)  under  one  of  its  three 
synonyms  (crassifolius),  the  main  part  of  its 
tubular  flowers  being  purple-lilac,  with  a  pink 
base,  the  calyx  and  the  mteriorof  the  flower  being 
white. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  two  out  of  the 
three  varieties  alluded  to  in  my  note  are  easily  to  be 
identified  under  one  or  other  of  the  above  names, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  highly  probable  that  the  cherry- 
red  plant  can  also  to  be  referred  there,  but  as  the 
latter  is  totally  distinct  in  growth  and  bloom,  and 
I  fear  also  in  hardiness  from  the  other  two,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  whole  thing  affords  a 
good  example  of  the  dithculty  of  reconciling 
botanical  nomenclature  with  gardening  require- 
ments. Under  what  name  are  we  to  place  thi.s 
"cherry-red"  variety,  and  how  are  we  to  blame 
the  nurserymen  if  they  send  us  plants  with  lilac- 
purple  blooms  instead  '.' 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  free- 
growing  plant  with  narrow  serrated  leaves  and 
the  large  lilac-purple  corolla  is  the  var.  Scouleri, 
and  as  such  the  nurserymen  will,  I  should  say,  do 
well  to  continue  to  sell  it,  dropping  Menziesi  alto- 
gether. J.  C.  L. 

Anemone  ranunculoides.— This  flowers  well 
and  increases  here  on  a  stiff  cold  soil  and  in  a  rather 
sliady  place. — Wm.  Wickuaji,  Biiinted  Wtjcic,  Alton, 
Hant^. 

Azolla  caroliniana. — A  quantity  of  this 
pretty  floating  plant  is  grown  here,  and  during 
the  winter  stray  pieces  have,  in  watering,  been  de- 
posited on  the  top  of  the  soil  of  other  plants  in 
pots.  What  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  way  in 
which  this  plant,  like  many  others,  can  adapt  it- 
self to  greatly  changed  conditions.  The  pieces 
which  have  found  their  way  to  soil  of  pot  plants 
are  growing  in  a  most  pleasing  manner,  surfacing 


pots  of  Oxalis  and  Orchids,  and  one  could  hardly 
have  a  prettier  object  where  such  surface  plants 
are  desired.  On  similar  linos  I  have  flowered  the 
Aponogoton  distachyon  in  pots  of  ordinary  soil 
stood  on  a  damp  floor. — J.  Wood. 


NAECISSI  AT  PEXEHYK 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  one  chosen 
from  a  series  of  photographs  made  at  Pen- 
rhyn,  by   Miss  Douglas  Pennant   of  a  large 
colony  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus  planted  on  the 


quence  leaving  us  more  free  to  deal  with 
things  that  require  constant  attention,  and  it 
may  be  annual  rej)lanting  and  increase,  like 
Carnations.  Penrhyn,  always  a  charming 
garden,  with  much  variety  and  excellent  ve- 
getable and  fruit  culture,  must  have  its  attrac- 
tions greatly  enhanced  by  such  delightful 
grass  'fardening. 


White  Tree  Pseony.— The  P.xony  mentioned 
in    The  Garden   for  Slay   16   (p.   372)  appears 


Daffodils  in  the  grass  at  Fenrhrjn  Castle.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
photograph  by  Miss  Douglas  Pennant. 


slopes  about  the  castle  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1886.  The  bulbs  have  increased  rapidly  and 
give  great  beauty  every  year,  thougli  jierhaps 
covering  the  ground  over-much,  which  is  not 
uufrequent  in  this  kind  of  planting.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt  about  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
Poet's  Xarcissus,  not  in  one,  but  in  various 
forms,  early  and  late,  to  help  to  make  delight- 
ful spring  gardens  in  the  grass,  asking  for  no 
further  attention  afterward?,  and  as  a  conse- 


from  the  description  to  be  that  very  fine  variety 
P.  lactea,  which  is  probably  the  finest  of  the  white 
varieties.  Another  lovely  white  form  is  Jewel  of 
Chusan,  or,  as  it  is  now  more  frequently  named. 
Bijou  de  Chusan.  This  is  flowering  well  here  this 
season  on  a  very  dwarf  plant,  and  the  petals 
which  glisten  in  the  sunlight  like  crumpled  satin 
are  very  attractive.  All  the  Moutan  Pioonies  are 
very  fine  this  year,  and  the  smallest  shoots  even 
are  carrying  buds  or  flowers,  so  the  plants  look 
quite  gorgeous.  The  herbaceous  varieties  also 
promise  well,  but  are  sadly  in  want  of  rain  just 
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now  to  enable  them  to  swell  and  open  properly. — 
J.  C.  Tallack. 

The  white  Tree  r:i?ony  alluded  to  on  page 

372,  that  was  purchased  with  others  at  a  sale,  is 
in  all  probability  from  Japan,  as  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  from  which  the  Tree  Pasonies  that 
make  their  appearance  at  the  London  auction 
rooms  during  the  winter  are  obtained,  and  among 
them  I  find  that  the  large  single  or  semi-double 
white  flowers  preponderate.  Even  in  the  case  of 
those  with  white  blossoms,  they  are  not  all  of  equal 
merit,  but  the  best  form  is  certainly  a  magnificent 
flower.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  varietal  name  for 
this  particular  form,  and  have  only  met  with  it 
as  Pasonia  Moutan,  single  white.  In  some  seasons 
large  quantities  of  these  Pa?onieB  are  sent  to  this 
country,  but  last  winter  there  were  very  few.  This 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
realise  nearly  so  high  a  price  as  when  tirat  sent 
here  from  Japan,  for  at  that  time  they  were 
eagerly  snapped  up.  Considering  the  distance 
they  travel,  these  Pajonies  generally  reach  here 
in  very  good  condition,  and  many  of  them  will 
flower  the  first  season.  They  are  usually  grafted 
on  to  one  of  the  herbaceous  section  with  long, 
fleshy  roots,  which  are  dipped  in  a  puddle  of  clay, 
then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  about  half  a  dozen  and 
the  roots  enveloped  in  Moss,  which  gets  another 
dip  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation.  They  are 
then  packed  in  boxes,  and  so  arranged  that  there 
is  a  space  left  for  a  circulation  of  air  among  the 
tops  of  the  plants.  In  this  way,  if  placed  in  a  suit- 
able spot  on  board  ship,  they  reach  here  in  good 
plump  condition. — H.  P. 

NarciBsus  Queen  of  Spain. — I  notice  that 
"  E.  J.,"  in  his  notes  on  "New  and  Choice 
Daffodils  at  Ditton"  (p.  306),  remarks  of  the 
above  most  beautiful  of  Daffodils  that  "it  is 
an  excellent  kind  for  planting  in  the  grass,  and 
one  that  gives  little  trouble."  By  an  "excellent 
kind  for  planting  in  the  grass,"  I  assume  is 
meant  "easy  to  naturalise,"  and  by  "giving  little 
trouble,"  I  assume  is  not  meant  giving  no  trouble 
by  disappearing  altogether.  If  I  am  right  in 
these  assumptions,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  he 
will  tell  us  whether  he  makes  these  statements  as 
the  result  of  his  own  experience,  and  I  should  be 
still  more  interested  to  know  whether  he  does  so 
on  the  authoritj'  of  Mr.  Barr,  because  when  I  was 
buying  some  bulbs  of  this  variety  in  the  shop  of 
the  latter  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  last 
winter,  I  was  particularly  told  that  he  had 
never  succeeded  in  permanently  establishing  or 
keeping  this  variety,  which  wears  out  after  a 
year  or  two,  and  this  is  certainly  my  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  everyone  I  have  ever  known 
who  has  grown  it.  The  bulbs  are  cheap  enough 
and  are  unquestionably  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  they  are 
not  being  exterminated  in  their  native  habitats. 
—J.  C.  L. 

*„*  The  fate  of  all  Narcissi  in  grass  is  no  doubt 
settled  by  the  soil,  but  as  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
two  years'  trial  of  this  in  cool  loamy  soil,  it  succeeds 
well  and  flowers  freely,  lasting  longer  in  bloom 
than  almost  any  Narcissus. — Ed. 


TULIPS  AT  DITTON. 

The  Tulips  are  the  gayest  of  garden  flowers  at 
the  present  time.  Many  kinds  are  dazzling  by 
the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  their  flowers,  particu- 
larly those  with  vivid  scarlet,  the  exact  shade  of 
many  often  defying  description.  At  the  present 
time  one  of  the  grandest  displays  near  London  may 
be  seen  at  the  bulb  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son  at  Long  Ditton.  Here  are  many  thousands 
of  bulbs  now  in  the  heyday  of  their  beauty. 
These  Tulips  are  the  more  valuable  to  our  gardens 
not  only  because  of  their  perfect  hardiness,  but 
because  of  their  variety  and  their  simple  cultural 
requirements.  In  many  instances  the  flowers  were 
supported  on  stout  stems  nearly  2  feet  high,  the 
foliage  equally  robust  and  vigorous.  But  the 
Tulip  display  this  year — that  is,  so  far  as  the  May 
flowers  are  concerned — will  be  somewhat  shortened 
by  the  exceeding  great  heat  xs  well  as  the  dry, 
parching  winds  that  some  days  ago  were  preva- 


lent, for  these  flowers  are  not  capable  of  enduring 
with  impunity  the  exceptionally  arid  nature  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  more  so  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  very  low  night  temperatures  as  well  as 
several  degrees  of  frost  just  at  the  time  when  the 
buds  should  be  making  rapid  progress. 

By  far  the  largest  area  at  Ditton  was  quite  in 
the  open,  without  the  least  protection  of  any  kind. 
And  here  the  array  of  colour,  as  well  as  of  form, 
was  remarkable,  the  most  vivid  of  scarlets,  the 
more  brilliant  roses,  as  well  as  the  most  striking 
of  bizarres  and  others  of  a  glossy  black.  Close 
by,  however,  in  a  canvas-covered  tent  was 
arranged  a  brilliant  assortment  of  the  leading 
kinds  in  all  sections  where  the  visitor  may  con- 
veniently inspect  these  marvellous  flowers  and  at 
the  same  time  receive  protection  from  the  sun's 
rays.  In  this  temporary  tent  the  flowers  were 
very  fine,  and  being  arranged  in  their  sections, 
were  convenient  for  comparison.  Those  who 
prize  their  collections  of  Tulips  and  have  a  desire 
to  prolong  their  flowering  to  its  utmost  extent 
cannot  do  better  than  afford  some  slight  protec- 
tion such  as  was  in  use  at  Ditton.  Of  course, 
this  can  only  be  done  in  the  garden  of  the  spe- 
cialise who  prizes  his  flowers.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  great  gain  of  this  canvas  protection 
was  obvious,  and  was  also  further  assisted  by  a 
copious  watering  round  about  the  beds  and  paths 
inside  the  tent.  It  is  in  details  of  this  kind  that 
the  display  can  be  kept  up  for  a  longer  time 
than  is  possible  otherwise. 

Inside  this  covered  tent  the  display  of  Tulips 
was  a  truly  remarkable  one  ;  remarkable  for  the 
almost  endless  variety  it  contained,  and  equally 
so  for  the  sterling  quality  of  the  blooms  them- 
selves. Here  werenumerous  bizarres  in  their  primary 
or  breeder  stage,  and  again  in  their  more  beau- 
tiful and  certainly  more  diversified  form,  which 
is  distinguished  as  the  rectified  types  of  these 
flowers,  all  side  by  side  for  comparison,  and  there- 
fore the  more  enjoyable.  And  just  in  the  same 
way  we  found  the  roses,  bybhemens,  &c. ,  all 
playing  a  part  in  the  display.  In  a  collection 
such  as  this,  replete  with  every  kind  worthy  of 
culture,  together  with  a  large  assortment  on  trial 
and  numerous  species  into  the  bargain,  it  was 
only  possible  to  note  a  few  in  each  group  of  the 
more  distinct  and  beautiful.  First  noted  was  the 
collection  of 

BiZAERES, 

which  in  the  rectified  form  embrace  shades  of 
orange,  scarlet-crimson,  together  with  black  and 
brown  on  a  lemon  or  golden  ground,  and  with  a 
clear  yellow  base.  The  clear  base  is  a  most  im- 
portant characteristic  in  these  flowers,  and  where 
the  base  is  stained  (which  it  sometimes  is)  with 
green,  its  value  to  the  fancier  is  lost.  Among 
the  most  important  were  Charles  X.,  a  madder 
brown  on  bright  yellow  ground,  the  flame  good 
and  distinct.  Colbert,  chocolate  flame  on  bright 
golden  yellow,  is  of  capital  form,  the  growth 
being  dwarf  and  compact.  Dr.  Hardy— one 
of  the  gems  of  this  group— is  here  in  strong 
force,  in  colour  one  of  the  brightest,  the  scarlet- 
crimson  on  the  bright  orange-yellow  being  most 
eS'ective.  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  a  superb  flower 
of  large  size,  blackish  chocolate  on  lemon  ;  George 
Hayward,  rich  crimson-maroon  on  gold,  a  very 
handsome  flower,  surpassingly  beautiful  and  rich 
in  colour.  Masterpiece  is  a  finely-shaped  flower, 
of  which  a  select  feathered  strain  contained  some 
exquisite  forms  ;  some  with  light  crimson  flame 
on  clear  gold  were  very  striking.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  was  well  to  the  front  in  flame  and 
feathered  varieties,  among  -which  were  some  ex- 
quisite forms  ;  indeed,  it  is  such  as  this  and  the 
remarkable  variety  bearing  the  name  of  Samuel 
Barlow  that  one  returns  to  again  and  again— 
the  latter  a  glowing  scarlet- crimson  on  a  golden 
ground  and  most  perfect  in  form.  These  are  but 
a  fragment  of  the  many  fine  things  in  this  section. 
Notable  among  the  selfs  were  the  fragrant- 
flowered  variety  Sulphur,  John  Heap  (buff- 
brown).  Standard  (deep  crimson-brown),  and 
William  Lea,  blackish  crimson,  a  very  fine  flower. 
Then  came  the 


Byelcemens, 

the  colours  of  which  are  violet,  purple,  black,  &c., 
on  a  clear  white  ground  with  white  base,  and 
here  Glory  of  Stakehill,  a  rich  purple  on  white 
and  a  very  fine  flower,  was  conspicuous ;  also 
Adonis,  purple  and  black  on  white  ground  ; 
Agnes,  almost  black  ;  Bessie,  brilliant  purple, 
dwarf  ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  lilac  on  white  ; 
Lord  Denman,  puce-purple  ;  Pick-me-out,  shiny 
chocolate-crimson,  with  very  clear  white  base; 
Mrs.  Jackson,  black  on  white,  a  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  a  showy  and  useful  kind,  quite  an 
acquisition  ;  and  Talisman,  violet-black  on  white 
and  very  showy.  Here,  agam,  the  self  coloured 
flowers  are  very  fine.     The 

KOSES 
came  next,  with  their  pleasing  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  delicate  shades  of  pink,  soft  rose, 
and  from  these  extending  to  shades  of  glowing 
scarlet  and  the  deepest  crimson  on  a  white 
ground,  and  a  base  of  clear  glistening  white. 
Here  some  of  the  best  were  Annie  McGregor,  a 
very  charming  flower  of  fine  form,  colour  brilliant 
rose-scarlet  on  white ;  Lord  Derby,  very  fine  bright 
rose-scarlet  on  white  ground  ;  Mabel,  beautiful 
rose  (of  this  there  was  also  a  finely  marked  strain 
of  flamed  flowers) ;  Industry,  scarlet-cerise,  very 
distinct;  and  Lady  C.  Grosvenor,  rose-pink  on 
whife.  Among  the  selfs,  Rose  Hill  was  one  of  fhe 
best,  being  of  large  siz3,  excellent  form,  and  of 
a  cai  mine-rose,  the  base  white,  large,  and  clear. 
Kate  Conner  is  also  a  beautiful  shade  of  clear 
rose,  a  lovely  flower  indeed.  The  stately 
Dakwin  TuLirs 

are  here  also  in  immense  numbers,  and  alone  con- 
stitute a  grand  display.  These  confained  some 
choice  and  beautiful  things,  notably  The  Sultan, 
a  glossy  black  flower,  sometimes  described  as  a 
maroon-black  ;  in  its  best  form  the  flower  is  a 
glossy  black,  but  assumes  a  bronzy  shade  as  the 
flower  gets  old  ;  an  award  of  merit  was  granted 
it  on  May  5.  Others  of  this  fine  group  are  Glow, 
brilliant  Vermillion  ;  May  Qaeen,  soft  rose  ;  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  scarlet ;  Hecla,  maroon-scarlet :  The 
Shah,  a  rich  maroon-scarlet  of  fine  form,  particu- 
larly in  the  bud  stage  ;  Reine  des  Roses,  a  most 
charming  shade,  and  many  others  besides. 

These  are  but  a  few  in  this  remarkable  display 
of  these  wondrously  beautiful  flowers,  the  whole 
making  one  great  and  indescribable  picture  of 
beauty.  In  these  essentially  May  -  flowering 
plants  we  have  enough  of  beauty,  of  grace,  and 
of  form,  with  endless  colour,  to  make  a  garden  in 
May  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  enjoyable  of 
the  year,  and  we  may,  by  a  free  use  of  the  best 
Parrot  kinds,  introduce  an  air  of  quaint  and 
picturesque  beauty  absolutely  unique  in  these 
latter  kinds.  E-  J- 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Dryas  OCtopetala.— My  plant  nf  this  this  year 
is  entirely  covered  with  its  beautiful  flowers,  wbicti  do 
not  rise  an  inch  above  the  foliage,  which  is  very  neat 
and  deeoly  cut.  I  have  it  planted  in  a  damp  spot,  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  find  in  my  sumiy  garden,  but  it 
seems  to  be  now  thoroughly  at  home. — D. 

lithospernmm  eanescens.— We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  associate  blue  witli  the  Litho'permums,  that 
it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  me  to  come  ou  one  a^  I  did 
in  Mr.  Cairington-Ley's  garden  with  orange-yellow 
flowers.  I  fancy,  like  some  of  the  others  of  its  genus, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estabUsh,  and  I  do  not  find 
it  catalogued  in  any  litt  that  I  have. — D. 

Cushion  Irises. — In  a  letter  which  I  had  from 
Mr.  Bulley,  <f  Birkenhead,  near  Liverpool,  two  or 
three  aaysago,  Le  says  re  these  Irises:  "Just  a,  line 
to  say  that,  acting  on  the  ideas  you  put  forward  m  an 
article  in  The  GARDiN  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I 
have  had  a  notable  success  with  cushion  Irises.  Ins 
Korolkowi  acd  all  its  varieties,  paradoxa,  iherica.in- 
signis  and  Van  Houttei,  Susiaiia  and,  I  think,  lupina 
have  ttowerei.  Many  of  the  others  are  growing 
strongly  and  will  surey  flower  next  year."  He  adds 
that  "  every  tower  seems  to  make  a  seed-pod."  This 
is  a  piece  of  good  news,  and  seems  to  prove  that  these 
beautiful  Iii-es  will  do  quite  well  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.— H.  E. 
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Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Temple  Show. 

May    19,  20,  21. 

Ti.E  following  certificates  were  awarded  by  the 
ieveral  coirmittees  on  the  above  occasion  :  — 

Orcliid  Committee. 

Firet-cJaee  certificates  were  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

ODONTOGLOSSnM  CRISPUM  AUGUSTUM,  of  which  a 
moderately  sized  plant  was  shown  (possibly  it  is 
one  of  those  forms  that  do  not  possess  so  much 
vigour  as  some  do).  It  is  one  of  the  richly 
coloured  varieties  and  undoubtedly  a  distinct 
acquisition  ;  the  floweis  are  heavily  blotched  on 
the  sepals  and  petals  with  rich  chocolate-purple, 
the  ground  colour  being  white,  with  a  soft  suffu- 
sion of  purple.  The  lip  alto  possesses  the  same 
liiits.     From  Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Cattleya  MossiiE  Aenoldiaxa  (Low's  var.). — 
A  remarkably  fine  form,  with  unusually  large 
flowers  for  a  semi-established  plant,  the  petals 
being  extremely  fine,  veiy  broad,  and  of  the 
purest  white,  with  a  central  line  of  soft  rose,  the 
sepals  pure  white,  the  lip  white  also,  with  a  beau- 
tifully undulated  margin  and  light  pencillings  of 
purplish  crimson  and  the  lotes  deep  golden  yel- 
low. From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper 
Clapton. 

Cattleya  spEciosissiJLi  Eenesti.— A  superb 
form  of  this  fine  species,  with  flowers  of  large 
size,  the  sepals  and  petals  (the  latter  of  great 
breadth)  of  a  rich  ro;y  mauve  tint,  the  lip  being  of 
the  same  shade,  blotched  and  spotted  with  pur 
plish  crimson,  and  the  lobes  clearly  coloured  with 
golden  yellow.  From  Mr.  H.  S.  Leon,  Bletcbley 
Park. 

L.ELIA  PCRPURATA  Lewisl — An  extremely  deli- 
cate form  of  this  very  variable  species,  with  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals,  the  labellum  being  broad, 
but  with  an  almost  entire  absence  of  purple, 
which  almost  merges  into  lilac.  The  throat  is 
lemon-yellow,  with  clear  dark  chocolate  veins, 
a  fine  variety.  From  Messrs.  Le«is  and  Co., 
Southgate. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

Odoxtoolossi-m  cKisprM  Lowi.E.— Another  fine 
variety  with  flowers  of  medium  size,  the  sepals 
and  petals,  which  are  broad,  ha\ing  bright  choco- 
late blotches  on  a  whitish  ground  colour,  a  pur- 
plish suffusion  pervading  the  floweis  as  well. 
This  foim  will  probably  be  shown  finer  yet  as 
the  plant,  which  only  carried  one  sp  ke  of  two 
flowers,  gains  vigour.  From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and 
Co. 

Odontoclossdm  expaxsum.— a  decidedly  dis- 
tinct Odontoglot,  bearing  a  spike  of  sixteen 
flowers  of  medium  size,  each  blossom  being  pro- 
fusely spotted  with  pale  chocolate  en  a  light 
creamy  ground  colour,  a  clearly  marked  variety. 
From  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen,  Ghent. 

MiLTONLV  VEXILLAEIA  CCENEAXA.— A  noble-look- 

ing  form  of  this  popular  species,  having  deep 
rosy  pink  sepals  and  petals  as  well  as  the  lip, 
which  in  addition  is  lightly  veined  or  pencilled  at 
the  base  with  white.  It  is  a  richly  coloured 
variety.     From  M.  Jules  Hye  Leysen. 

Cattleya  Mossi.k  Be.^trice.— Another  fine 
form,  and  one  again  with  flowers  of  great  size. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  purplish  rose,  the  latter 
also  of  great  breadth.  The  lip  is  beautifully 
fringed,  being  mottled  with  ros-y  purple  and 
diirker  veins  in  addition,  the  rich  o"ld  gold  colour 
of  the  lobes  being  most  prominent.  From  Sir 
Fred.  R.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

L.i?LL\  PCEPrRATA  Artiiuu  Wican.— This  h.is 
the  Fepals  and  petals  white,  with  a  faint  suffusion 
of  purplish  rose,  the  lip  being  pale  rose  purple 
with  well  delineated  dark  purple  veins,  the  throat 
white,  with  the  usual  dark  pencilling.  The 
spike  bore  four  flowers.  From  Sir  Fred.  R. 
Wigan. 


Omidicm  varicosum  Bocersi  gigantecm. — An 
extremely  fine  form  of  this  showy  species,  its 
immense  labellum  being  the  conspicuous  feature, 
this  in  colour  being  a  bright  lemon-yellow,  wiih 
a  crimson-chocolate  base  ;  the  sepals  and  f)ttaU 
are  dark,  but  of  insignificant  size  ccir pared  to  the 
labellum  :  the  spike  was  likewise  well  developed. 
From  Sir  Frederick  Wigan. 

Cvpripedium  Cowleyantm  Anna  Louise  (C 
CurtisixC.  niveum). — The  grouLd  colrur  in  this 
is  almost  as  pure  as  in  C.  niveum.  The  dorsal 
sepal  has  a  few  veins  of  purple- marocn,  the  petals 
being  suffused  with  the  same  snd  the  lip  also, 
save  the  lower  portion,  which  is  white  ;  the  foli- 
age is  after  C.  Curtisi.  From  Mr.  F.  \V.  Swin- 
burne, Corndean,  Winchcombe. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  gdttatcm  Miss  Vic- 
toria Ellis. — A  lovely  and  very  superior  variety 
in  every  sense,  and  one  also  to  which  the  higher 
award,  if  it  had  been  given,  could  not  have  been 
the  occasion  of  any  fault-tinding.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  the  purest  white  and  of  great  sub- 
stance, having  a  few  roundish  spots  (from  two  to 
six  on  each)  of  crimson-chccolate.  Both  sepals 
and  petals  are  large,  whilst  the  extra  fine  spike  of 
thirteen  flowers  betokened  first-class  culture. 
From  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking. 

Cattleya  Mossi.*:  Cii.is.  Ingram.— A  variety 
of  rare  excellence  and  size,  with  blush-coloured 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  krcad,  msssive-lockirg 
lip,  mottled  with  rich  purplish  crimson  on  a  deep 
blush  ground,  the  rich  golden  markings  in  the 
throat  also  very  clear.  Frcm  Mr.  Chas.  Ingram, 
Godalming. 

Botanical  certificates  were  only  awarded  to  two 
plants,  viz.,  Epidendrum  hastatum,  which  las  a 
conspicuous  white  lip  and  dark  sepals  and  petals, 
from  Sir  Fredk.  Wigan,  and  Meiracjllum  gemma, 
a  pretty  little  Orchid  with  heliotrope-coloured 
flowers  and  a  deeper  tinted  lip,  the  leaves  being 
very  fleshy.     Frcm  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to— 

BuddleiaColvillei,  of  which  cut  specimens  only 
were  shown,  more  than  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  plant  in  ejuestion  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions. The  colour  is  pinkish  rose  and  the  flowers 
are  in  dense  clusters.  A  coloured  plate  of  this 
handsome  Buddleia  with  a  description  appeared 
in  The  Garden  of  June  10,  1893.  From  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gumbleton,  Cork. 

Flatvcerii'm  Veitchi. — A  distinct  variety  with 
dark  green  fronds  remarkable  for  their  unusual 
substance  ;  the  growth  is  more  erect  than  in  most 
species  of  this  genus.  By  its  appearance  it  should 
possess  good  lasting  properties.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

Phoenix  Rieeelini.— A  very  compact-growing 
species,  a  miniature,  so  to  speak,  of  its  class  ;  the 
colour  is  dark  green,  the  leaves  arching  over 
gracefully,  the  leaflets  being  spread  out  flat  as  in 
Cocos  Weddelliana.  This  Palm  has  been  shown 
before,  but  not  in  such  good  condition  as  on  this 
occasion.  It  makes  a  handsome  and  com  pact  plant. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Calamus  ciliaris.— Not  by  any  means  a  new 
Palm,  it  having  been  in  commerce  cjuite  a  quarter 
o.  a  century  or  more.  It  is  one  seen  to  best 
advantage  in  a  small  state  as  a  table  plant  :  with 
age  it  becomes  tall.  On  single  stems  and  whilst 
dwarf  it  is  extremely  handsome,  its  leaves  being 
densely  clothed  with  leaflets,  which  .are  hirsute. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  Palms  that  can  bo  increased 
by  division.     Frcm  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Alsophila  atro  virens. — A  sturdy  habited 
variety,  of  strong  growth  and  with  massive 
fronds,  the  pinr.;v  of  which  are  in  a  measure  in- 
verted. It  is  quite  distinct,  and  should  prove  a 
good  lasting  plant.  From  Messrs.  Linden  and 
Co.,  L'Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels. 

PiiiLODENiiRON  Devansayanum.  —  A  spccics 
with  dark  green,  leathery  leaves,  the  young  ones 
of  which  are  of  a  bror.zy  tint,  whilst  the  foot- 
stalks and  caudex  are  crimson.  From  Messrs. 
Linden. 

Antiiurium  Scherzerianom  var.  tbiumphans. 
—A  very  distinct  and  attractive  form  of  this 


popular  plant,  with  the  spall  e  elongated,  ar.d  in 
colour  a  pale  blush-pink.  With  age  it  shou'd 
prove  to  be  even  finer  ;  the  growth,  too,  is  sturdy 
and  dwarf.  Frcm  Messrs.  J.  Laing  tnd  Sor.p, 
Forest  Hill. 

Davallia  TKriTACTiANA.— a  very  remarkable 
species,  with  cjuiie  a  disposition  to  be  of  treelike 
growth.  It  is  of  sturdy  habit,  very  robust,  with 
long  fronds  which  are  well  furnished  with  pinrss", 
these  having  the  appearance  of  teirg  inverted, 
as  in  Asplenium  cicutarium.  Frcm  Messrs.  Linden 
and  Co. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to— 

Clematis  Crimson  Beaity.— A  new  variety, 
of  moderate  growth,  the  flowers  of  medium  size, 
the  colour  crimson,  flushed  with  purple.  An  excel- 
lent example  of  this  plant  was  shown.  Frcm 
Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking. 

Fteeis  Botltoni.— In  the  way  cf  P.  serrulata, 
but  much  more  robust  and  likewise  of  erect  habit, 
the  manner  of  growth  being  more  that  of  P. 
tremula,  otherwise  more  after  the  other  species 
named  ;  the  pinn;e  also  are  undulated,  pivirg  the 
plant  a  very  pretty  appearance.  From  Mr.  Boul- 
ton.  The  Nursery,  Tyrell  Road,  East  Dulwich. 

Adiantum  lineatfm. — A  variety  of  very  dwarf 
and  compact  habit,  the  pinnai  large,  arrow-shaped, 
pale  green  in  colour,  and  veined  with  silver. 
Messrs.  Linden  and  Co. 

Bektonerila  Mlle.  Yvonne  Linden  —A  plant 
which  could  not  be  found,  but  other  very  beautiful 
forms  were  noted  in  the  exhibit  from  the  seme 
source.     From  Messrs.  Linden  and  Co. 

Caladium  Duchess  ok  Teck.  — A  distinct  new 
variety  with  moderately  large  leaves  which  are 
greenish  white,  with  pale  rosy  veins.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son. 

Phyllocactus  Ovih.— a  lovely  new  seedlirg, 
with  soft  rosy  pink  flowers  of  large  size  and  excel- 
lent form.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Elatior.  —  Another  fine  new 
variety,  with  bright  red  flowers  and  very  bio  d 
petals,  the  size  also  extra.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  En  a.  — Of  a  most  singular  colour, 
a  dark  apricot,  with  carmine  suffusion  through 
the  centre.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Phyllocactus  Eurasian.— A  rich  shade  of  car- 
mine on  a  reddish  ground  colour,  very  distinc"^. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Gloxinia  Adela.— One  of  the  choice  forms  cf 
the  spotted  section,  with  reddish  criinson  lobes 
and  a  white  margin,  a  bright  combination  of 
colour.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Caladium  Silver  Cloud.  —  The  leaves  sie 
suffused  with  silvery  white  and  lightly  blotched 
with  pale  pink,  whilst  the  veins  are  of  a  lighter 
shade.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cai^dium  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid.— A  variety  cf 
bold,  massive  growth,  the  ground  colour  white, 
with  dark  reddish  crimson  midribs  and  lighti  r 
veins,  a  fine  plant.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  snd 
Sons. 

Caladium  Duchess  of  Conxaught,  which  hte 
a  silvery  green  ground  colour  with  pink  midribs 
and  lighter  pink  venation,  the  silvery  sufl'usion  en 
the  joung  leaves  quite  distinct.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Souvenir  de  Jean  Bart.— One  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  the  fine-foliaged  section,  with 
bright  silvery  spots  on  a  piile  green  ground,  ar.d 
the  margin  bronze  green.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 

Begonia  Pride  of  Castlewellax.— This  has 
lustrous  silver  blotches,  interspersed  with  pa!o 
and  dark  green  in  an  irregular  manner.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

SoNERiLA  Silver  Queen.— Well  described  by 
its  name,  the  leaves  being  of  a  clouded  silver 
shade,  with  olive  green  mid-ribs  only,  the  growth 
dwarf.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Hypericum  Mcsekianum  tricolor. — A  beauti- 
fully marked  form  with  deep  pink,  bright  green, 
and  greenish  yellow  foliage  :  it  has  been  shown 
previously,  but  never  before  in  such  good  condi- 
tion.    From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Troixius  caucasiccs  Orange  Globe.— A  dis- 
tinct form  of  this  excellent  species,  with  orange. 
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coloured,  globular  flowers  borne  on  stout  stems. 
From  Mr.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Rhododendron  W.  M.  Arderne,  with  large 
salmon-rose-coloured  flowers  and  a  darker  blotch, 
the  truss  erect.  This  is  one  of  the  fine  seedlings 
raised  and  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Rhododendron  Helen  Paul. — Another  seed- 
ling; flowers  pale  pink,  with  rosy  margins,  a  soft 
colour  and  quite  dittinct.  These  hybrids  have 
in  nearly  every  instance  seven-lobsd  flowers.  From 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Canna  Mme.  Pichon,  with  deep  golden  yellow 
-flowers  and  spots  of  orange-crimson,  the  foliage 
green,  the  habit  compact,  and  the  truss  large. 
From  Messrs.  I'aul  and  Son. 

Beoonia  Duchess  of  Fife  (tuberous). — The 
greatest  novelty  shown  of  this  section,  the  mar- 
gins of  each  flower  jbeing  deeply  serrated,  the 
colour  a  light  pink,  a  fine  variety.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Glo.xinia  Stanstead  Gem,  in  which  the  lobes 
are  deep  violet-purple,  wilh  a  broad  white  edging 
lightly  suffused  with  pale  purple,  the  flowers 
erect  and  the  habit  sturdy.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Sons. 

Ibis  austbalis. — A  very  showy,  large-flowered 
variety,  the  colour  a  deep  violet-purple,  almost  a 
self  colour,  the  habit  quite  vigorous.  From 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons. 

PviETHRUM  (single)  Golconda. — A  dark  crim- 
son self  with  the  cushion  greenish  yellow,  a  showy 
variety.     From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons. 

Carnation  Mefhisto. — An  intensely  dark  crim- 
son, in  colour  after  May's  Duke  of  York  in  the 
Tree  section,  this  being  of  dwarf  habit.  From 
Mr.  Jaa.  Douglas,  Bookham. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro'. — A  most  beau- 
tiful pure  white  variety  of  the  finest  form,  the 
best  white  yet  seen,  the  petals  large,  the  habit 
free  and  robust.     From  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas. 

Carnation  Little  John. — A  deep  cerise  pink  or 
rosy  pink  of  large  size  and  very  full,  a  fine  seed- 
ling.    From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough. 

Carnation  The  Gift,  wherein  the  ground  col- 
our is  pale,  edged  and  veined  with  deep  rose- 
crimson,  large  and  of  fine  form.  From  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner. 

Carnation  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  ground 
colour  of  which  is  dark  apricot,  flaked  and  mar- 
gined with  reddish  crimson,  in  its  colour  most  dis- 
tinct.    From  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Carnation  Loveliness. — A  soft  pale  pink  of  a 
most  delicate  shade,  the  flowers  of  medium  size 
and  delightfully  fragrant.  From  Mr.  Charles 
Turner. 

Carnation  (Malmaison)  Lady  Grimston.— An 
extra  tine  variety  and  a  vigorous  grower,  the 
flowers  of  unusual  size  and  fine  form,  striped  on 
a  creamy  ground  colour  with  rose.  From  Mr. 
Martin  Smith. 

Carnation  (Malmaison)  Lord  Rosebert. — A 
grand  deep  crimson  variety,  very  large,  full  and 
finely  scented,  a  pure  self-coloured  flower,  con- 
sidered by  the  rai.^^er  one  of  the  finest  yet  seen. 
From  Mr.  Martin  Smith. 

Rose  (H.P.  )  Grand  Ddke  Adolphe  de  Loxem- 
bodrg. — With  large  globular  flowers  and  shell- 
like petals,  the  colour  silvery  pink  inside,  the 
reverse  bright  rosy  pink.  From  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son. 

Azalea  Mons.  Desbois. — Flowers  a  deep  shade 
of  orange,  with  lighter  tints  of  apricot,  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  mollis  section.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Azalea  Diamond. — A  singularly  distinct  variety, 
with  soft  rose-pink  flowers  and  a  dark  ciimson 
blotch  on  each,  vary  novel  and  unique.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Fruit  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to — 

Nectarine  Cardinal. — The  colour  is  a  brighter 
red  than  in  many  varieties,  blotched  and  striped 
with  crimson  on  the  exposed  tide.  It  is  not  a 
gcod  outdcor  kind.     Indoors  it  is  ten  days  earlier 


tban  Early  Rivers,  and  for  pot  culture  or  forcing 
a  valuable  addition,  the  flavour  being  very  good. 
From  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Cucumber  Sensation. — A  medium-sized  fruit 
with  a  few  white  spines  and  a  short  neck.  It  is  of 
good  colour  and  quality,  being  a  cross  between 
Prize-winner  and  Lockie's  Perfection.  From  Mr. 
Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham. 


NATIONAL    TULIP   SOCIETY. 

Southern  Section. 
One  might  naturally  have  expected,  seeing  this 
was  the  southern  section  of  this  society,  that  the 
majority  of  exhibitors  would  have  been  from  the 
same  quarter,  while  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
Prominent  in  each  of  the  leading  groups 
were  such  well  known  northern  growers  as  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley.  It  was,  however,  too  late 
for  the  southern  fanciers,  for  the  great  heat, 
wind  and  drought  of  a  fortnight  or  so  previous 
had  wrought  sad  havoc  among  the  best  col- 
lections, and  also  very  considerably  shortened  the 
season  of  bloom.  The  largest  southern  exhibit 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Barrand  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
which  contained  a  very  fine  assoilment  of  the  best 
kinds.  Dr.  Hardy,  Samuel  Barlow,  Talisman, 
Annie  McGregor,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  being  very 
fine,  and  equally  so  George  HiywarJ,  Lord  Lil- 
ford,  Kate  Conner,  &c.  This  remarkab'e  colLc 
tion  was  staged  with  Messrs.  Burr's  fi.e  btnk  oi 
tut  flowers  in  the  larger  tent  and  received  first 
prize,  Mr.  G.  Edom,  South  Norwood,  taking 
second  with  bunches,  and  Mr.  J.  Thurstan,  thirJ. 
For  twelve  distinct  rectified  Tulip?,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Needham,  Royton,  Manchester,  was  first,  some  of 
his  best  flowers  being  Samuel  Barlow,  Annie 
McGregor,  Mrs.  Lea,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Adonis 
and  Chancellor,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Burton- 
in-Lonsdale,  being  second,  his  Talisman,  Henry 
Howe,  Dainty,  Samuel  Barlow  and  St.  Arnaud 
being  very  fine.  In  class  2  for  six  blocms,  to  con- 
tain one  flamed  and  one  feathered  kind  in  each 
group,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  came  first,  having 
feathered  and  flamed  flowers  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  aUo  capital  blooms  of  Mrs.  Atkins, 
a  feathered  bloom,  and  Annie  McGregor, 
flamed.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was  second 
with  flamed  Talisman,  feathered  Wm.  Wilson, 
flamed  Samuel  Barlow,  Julia  Farnese  and  others. 
In  class  3  Mr.  G.  Edom,  South  Norwood,  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  gaining  the  first  prize  with  grand 
examples  of  Adonis,  feathered.  Dr.  Hardy,  flamed, 
a  seedling  feathered  variety,  Mabel,  flame,  &c. 
For  three  flamed  Tulips,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  came 
first  with  Triomphe  Royale,  rose.  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
bizarre,  and  Talisman,  bybUemen  ;  Mr.  Haynea 
second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  third.  In  the  class  for 
three  feathered  kinds,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was 
first,  having  Mrs.  Pickerell,  Garibaldi  and  Sarah 
Headley.  Mr.  Needham  came  second  with  Mrs. 
Lea,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Elizabeth  Pegg,  Mr. 
Chater,  of  Cambridge,  being  third.  Class  8  is  a 
special  one  for  two  varieties  of  rectified  Tulips, 
one  feathered  and  one  flamed,  the  first  prize  being 
the  Samuel  Barlow  Memorial  Medal.  This  was 
won  by  Mr.  C.  Needham,  who  had  a  feathered 
bizarre  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  flamed  bybkomen 
Elizabeth  Pegg.  Mr.  Thurstan  was  second,  and 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  third.  Breeder  Tulips,  always 
a  showy  lot,  were  in  several  instances  gone  at 
the  edges  and  would  have  made  a  far  better  im- 
pression a  week  earlier.  For  six  blooms.  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  was  first,  his  lot  containing  some 
good  seedlings,  also  flowers  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Lady  Grosvenor,  &c.  Mr.  Bentley  was  second 
with  Goldfinder,  Leach's  No.  1,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, &c  ,  and  Mr.  J.  Thurstan  third.  For  three 
breeders.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  was  again  first,  Mr. 
Needham  second,  and  Mr.  Haynes  third.  For  the 
prerrier  feathered  Tulip,  Mr.  Needham  was  first 
with  Annibal,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  having  the 
best  flamed  bizarre  in  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  Mr. 
Bentley  the  finest  breeder  in  Lloyd's  No.  47,  a 
bizarre. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 

Thermopsis  montana.— This  diafcinob  look- 
ing plant  is  not  so  frequently  seen  as  it  deserves. 
In  habit  it  is  rather  erect,  and  produces  its  spikes 
of  yellow,  lupin-like  flowers  with  considerable 
freedom. 

Geum  hybridum.— A  free-growing  kind  with 
single,  orange-coloured  blossoms,  and  somewhat 
of  the  style  of  growth  as  seen  in  G.  coccineum, 
succeeding  well  in  the  open  border  in  any  good 
ordinary  loamy  soil. 

Papaver  orientale  Orange  Prince.— A  very 
showy  variety  of  the  oriental  Poppy,  with  large 
flowers  of  a  red  orange  shade  and  quite  distinct, 
making  an  excellent  companion  for  the  more  bril- 
liant-flowered varieties. 

Iris  bosniaoa.  —  M.  N.  Lauche,  director  of 
the  gardens  at  Eifgrub,  recommends  the  little 
yellow  Iris  (I.  bosniaoa)  as  a  most  useful  plant  for 
gardens.  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  flowering  again 
in  autumn.— Louis  Kkoi-atsch,  Vienna. 

Trollius  napellifolius  is  among  the  finest  of 
border  perenniaU  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
large  globular  blossoms,  of  a  fine  clear  yellow,  are 
both  large  in  size  and  abundantly  produced,  ihe 
plant  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  in  a  large  group 
is  certainly  very  effective. 

Armenia  alpina  rosea.— The  dwarf  varieties 
of  the  Thiift  are  now  very  showy,  crowned  with 
their  globular  heads  of  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers.  These  plants  are  very  useful  as  edgiiigs, 
and  even  when  the  flowers  are  past,  their  close 
grassy  tufts  are  very  pleasing. 

Oimpanula  glonerata  dihuTica.-A  very 
use'ul,  free-flowering  border  plant  growing  1  foot 
or  so  high,  som3tim33  U  feet,  with  clustered 
heads  of  a  deep  blue-purple.  It  la  of  compact 
growth,  and  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  by 
division.     A  very  useful  plant  for  cutting. 

Pyrethrum  L^  Veatale.— Though  perhaps 
amon-:'  the  oldest  of  the  double-flowered  varietie?, 
the  blush-white,  loosely-formed  flowers  of  this 
are  very  pleasing,  and  being  so  freely  produced, 
it  should  be  grown  by  all,  especially  where  the 
demand  for  loDgstemmed  flowers  is  considerable. 

Nsegelia  Kendarsoni,  flowers  of  which  I  send 
you,  is  one  of  the  showiest  plants  anyone  cm  grow 
in  the  stove  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is  of  eiay 
culture,  the  soil  I  grow  it  in  being  half  p3at  and 
loam  with  plenty  of  sand.  I  find  it  flowers  rnuch 
better  if  not  over-potted.  It  must  not  be  dried 
oft"  too  soon,  as  the  corms  are  apt  to  shrivel.— W. 
Richardson. 

Sixifraga  BlacNabiana.— Thia  is  one  of  the 
best  of  those  forma  that  are  more  or  less  alliad  to 
the  S.  Cotyledon  group.  Tha  fiowera  are  pro- 
duced in  a  rather  close  panicle,  white,  and 
numerously  spotted  with  crimson  red.  This  latter 
character  renders  it  at  once  distinct  and  effective. 
It  ia  an  easily  grown  kind,  and  should  be  freely 
cultivated  for  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Anagallis  Imifolia.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  bits  of  colour  at  the  present  time. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit  inclined  to  trail 
somewhat,  and  not  more  than  9  inches  or  12 
inches  high.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  shade 
of  blue,  very  intense,  and  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  With  age  appears  a  zone  of 
a  reddish  hue  at  the  base  of  the  petals  internally. 

Anemone  syivestris  (Snowdrop  Anemone). — 
The  pure  white  flowers  of  this  species  are  to  our 
gardens  in  spring  what  the  well-known  Japanese 
kinds  are  to  them  in  the  autumn,  and  while  thia 
species  can  scarcely  boa^t  of  the  Urge  wax-like 
flowers  of  A.  Japonica  alba,  it  is  really  very 
eflective  in  broad  masses  at  this  time.  Very 
pretty,  too,  are  its  drooping,  pendent  buds  prior 
to  expansion. 

Carnation  King  Arthur.— Mr.  Jas.  Douglas 
brings  us  a  beautiful  bloom  of  this  border  Carna- 
tion which  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Horticultural  Society  on  June  20,  1893.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  crimson  scarlet  Carnations 
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we  have  seen,  the  foliage  rcfembling  that  of  the 
Malmaison,  flowers  large  and  of  the  finest  form. 
The  bloom  pent  is  quite  free  from  splitting  of  the 
calyx,  v-hich  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour. 

Phlox  setacea  grandiflora. — This  is  a  large- 
flowered  variety  of  the  type.  The  flowers  are 
also  of  a  distinct  t hade,  not  so  vivid  and  bright  as 
in  some  forms,  but  very  pleasing  and  effective. 
Like  all  others  of  its  tribe,  it  makes  a  capital  rock 
garden  plant,  but  is  benefited  by  partial  shade  or 
a  rather  moist  s-pot  in  which  to  root.  On  the 
level  ground  where  the  soil  does  not  dry  so  rapidly 
the  forms  of  P.  setacea  also  do  well. 

Fritillaria  recuiva. — This  striking  species 
was  conspicuous  in  several  collections  of  hardy 
plants  at  the  recent  Temple  show.  One  of  the 
essential  points  in  its  culture  is  to  avoid  keeping 
it  out  of  the  earth  too  long.  The  plant  is  benefited 
by  lifting,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  rather 
heavy.  When  out  of  the  soil  it  should  be  kept 
in  silver  sand  till  planted  again  ;  a  soil  of  equal 
parte,  loam,  peat,  and  sand  and  mortar  rubbish 
mixed  will  suit  it. 

Fruit  crops  in  East  Kent.— The  wealth  of 
blossom  on  the  fruit  trees  in  East  Kent  is  being 
followed  by  blight.  Plums  and  Dimsons,  which 
were  showing  fruit  in  profusion,  now  have  their 
leaves  curled  up  with  aphis,  and  many  trees  will 
not  recover.  The  Apple  blossom  is  devastated  by 
maggot,  and  Black  Currants  have  in  many  places 
been  ruined  by  the  late  frosts,  which  also  cut  up 
the  earlier  Potatoes.  Pears  promise  a  good  crop. 
The  Strawberry  crop  will  be  only  moderate,  if  not 
short. 

Aquilegia  cceiulea.— Masses  of  this  Colum- 
bine are  now  very  attractive.  It  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  this  kind,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  grown  or  reproduced  from 
seed  should  make  it  doubly  welcome.  The  dwarf 
habit  of  the  species,  its  characteristic  long- 
spurred  flowers,  and  the  charming  combina- 
tion of  colour  are  always  pleasing.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  many  and  variable  hybrid 
forms  which  in  a  measure  owe  their  origin  to  this 
species. 

Ramondias. — These  are  now  very  showy  and 
flowering  freely  in  shady  and  moist  places.  Some 
of  the  larger  pieces  in  pots  are  flowering  this  year 
■with  great  freedom,  though  there  is  probably  a 
lack  of  size  in  the  individual  blossoms.  Shade  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  requirement  of  these  plants  ; 
eiven  this,  and  if  pos.sible  moisture  also,  they  do 
well.  In  a  moist  miniature  ravine  in  rockwork 
Ramondias  are  quite  at  home,  and  again  on  the 
shady  side  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall  they  are 
growing  quite  freely  in  the  crevices. 

Pentstemon  Menziesi.— Under  this  name  a 
pretty  species  with  flowers  of  a  coral-pink  hue 
has  been  this  spring  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
The  plant  in  question  was  but  a  small  one  and 
rather  sub-shrubby  in  its  habit  of  growth.  Ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  text-books,  P.  Menziesi 
type  is  as  yet  not  introduced,  so  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  more  of  the  plant  to  which 
this  note  directs  attention,  for  whatever  its  cor- 
rect name,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  hardy  it 
should  make  a  valuable  plant  for  the  rock  garden. 

Gladiolus  tristis  (syn.,  G.  recurvus)  — I  send 
a  small  spike  of  a  very  pretty  and  quaint  Gladiolus 
now  flowering  freely  here,  and  which  was  na  med  by 
Mr.  Burbidge  as  above.  I  received  it  as  the  Night- 
scented  Gladiolus,  a  not  inappropriate  title,  as  it  is 
very  fragrant  in  the  evening.  Its  leaves  are  exceed- 
ingly curious,  being  in  sections— at  least  in  the 
upper  portion— a  perfectly  symmetrical  Maltese 
cross,  a  fhape  assumed  by  no  other  leaf  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  seems  quite  at  home 
and  increases  rapidly  in  an  ordinary  border,  one 
rather  damp  than  otherwise.— Greb> wood  Pni, 
A'cvli/ou-n,  Co.  Diihlin. 

DcdecathecD  JffFrByaiJun?.- Perhsps  of  all 
the  family  this  is  the  ttrorgest  ard  most  robust, 
and  plants  of  such  a  vigoicu.s  constitution  only 
rc(|uiie  to  be  left  alone  to  proefuce  a  leally'good 
display.  The  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus 
do   well  in  peat,  and  thade  and   moisture,  and 


sometimes  in  the  drier  parts  of  tho  bog  garden. 
At  the  same  time  the  fact  cannot  be  too  widely 
known  that  the  above-named  species  thrives  ad- 
mirably in  the  open  border  ;  indeed,  the  finest 
plants  of  it  we  have  ever  seen  had  flower-stems 
fully  2i»  inches  high.  These  were  growing  quite 
luxuriantly  in  a  border  where  the  soil  was  heavy 
clay. 

A  fine  Marechal  Niel  Hose.- In  your  issue 
of  the  16th  inst.  you  gave  an  account  of  a  large 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  tree  in  Devonshire,  but  at 
Woodplumpton — a  village  about  5  miles  north- 
west of  Preston,  Lancashire  -there  is  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller  one  which  is  larger.  In  the 
spring  of  1879  Mr.  Miller  purchased  it  from  a 
local  nurseryman,  and  it  was  then  in  a  (i  inch  pot. 
At  frequent  intervals  larger  pots  were  required, 
until  about  eight  years  ago  he  planted  it  out  in 
one  of  his  greenhouses,  where  it  has  continued  to 
make  exceptional  progress,  and  at  the  present 
time  its  branches  cover  the  whole  of  the  top  of 
the  conservatory,  viz.,  28  feet  long  and  1.3  feet 
wide.  The  measurement  of  the  stem  at  present 
is  over  13  inches  round,  and  at  about  5  feet  from 
the  ground  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
S  J  inches  and  the  other  0^  inches  in  circumference. 
In  18S4  Mr.  Miller  cut  upwards  of  3.500  good 
blooms,  last  year  upwards  of  2500,  and  this  year, 
so  far,  several  hundreds  have  been  cut. — A  Con- 
.sT.ANT  Reader. 

Flowers  from  Winchmore  Hill.— Aquilegia 

Stuarti  is  flowering  well  just  now,  some  of  my 
plants  throwing  up  twenty  to  thirty  spikes,  and 
bearing  over  100  buds  and  flowers.  Geranium 
sanguineum  album  is  a  very  pretty  neat  growing 
plant.  Iris  atro  -  fusca  and  Perryi  are  both 
flowering  well  here  in  the  open.  I  have  some 
thousands  planted  out  and  they  look  well,  much 
better  than  those  coddled  up  in  frames.  Geum 
coccineum  plenum  is  also  very  bright.  Geum 
miniatum  plenum  has  been  beautiful.  It  is  a 
seedling  from  miniatum  and  flowered  for  the  first 
time  last  spring.  G.  miniatum  (Parker's  var. ) 
looks  very  gay  and  is  very  useful  for  cutting.  G. 
montanum  maximum  is  very  distinct  and  grows 
very  freely.  G.  Eweni  has  done  very  well  here, 
but  I  do  not  think  much  of  it  ;  I  do  not  consider 
it  worth  growing  if  you  have  G.  miniatum.  Geum 
Heldreichi  is  the  first  to  flower  and  the  last  to  go. 
It  does  very  well  in  pots  for  winter  decoration.  I 
potted  a  few  up  last  winter  and  they  made  very 
attractive  plants. — A.  Perrv. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum. — Having  been 
very  successful  in  flowering  a  small  plant  of  this 
pretty  and  fragrant  Orchid,  which  with  tw-o  of 
last  year's  bulbs  yielded  four  growths  and  four  good 
flower-spikes,  1  venture  to  append  the  following 
note  of  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  subjected, 
as  bearing  out  the  views  expressed  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Garden.  The  plant  was  grown 
at  the  warm  end  of  the  intermediate  house,  in  a 
pot  suspended  from  the  roof  and  shaded  from 
strong  sun.  It  had  been  dried  off  gradually  when 
finishing  growth.  In  order  to  prevent  too  much 
shrivelling  of  the  bulbs,  it  was  given  a  good 
watering  about  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  the  new 
growth  appeared.  This  watering  doubtless  made 
it  start  more  freely  and  better.  When  the  flower- 
spikes  showed  in  the  centre  of  the  young  growths 
the  plant  was  immersed  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  was  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry  before  again  being  watered.  Afterwards 
it  was  watered  pretty  freely  until  the  flowers 
opened,  when  it  was  removed  to  a  cool  drawing- 
room  and  kept  on  the  dry  side.  By  this  treatment 
two  growths  and  two  spikes  were  obtained,  there 
being  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  flowers  on  each 
spike. — Greenwood  Pisi. 

The  dry  weather  in  Ireland. — Here  in 
Dublin  we  are  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  I  never  saw- 
gardens  so  parched  and  flowerless  as  they  are  just 
now.  The  one  or  two  very  slight  passing  showers 
seem  only  to  have  made  the  long-continued 
drought  more  intolerable.  Even  some  species  of 
Dianthus  are  turning  yellow  and  withering  on  the 
old  walls,  and  there  does  not  seem  sap  enough  in 
many  things  to  flush  a  petal,  as  one  may  say.     I 


notice  buds  dry  and  withering,  even  on  such  strong 
and  deep-rooted  things  as  P;ecnies  ;  while  Tulips, 
Hawthorn,  Laburnum  and  Wistaria  blossoms  were 
bleached  and  withered  a  day  or  so  after  their 
buds  opened  to  the  sun.  If  this  is  so  on  deep 
soils  in  Ireland,  I  am  wondering  what  gardens 
look  like  on  the  sand,  gravel  and  chalk  downs 
of  South  England  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  on 
thin,  poor  and  dry  soils  generally  elsewhere.  It 
is  during  dry  times  like  these  that  one  can  see  the 
advantages  and  rKC  nrsa  of  sun  I'ersus  shade. 
Most  things  planted  under  deciduous  trees  or 
behind  northern  walls  are  fresh  and  happy.  Wis- 
taria, bleached  and  brown  on  a  south-western 
exposure,  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and  pure  in  colour 
still  wherever  its  long  shoots  dangle  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  same  wall.  Ordinary  watering 
is  comparatively  useless,  .and  on  dry  soils  many 
will  long  for  the  irrigating  appliances  by  which 
the  Moors  turned  some  of  the  desert-like  spots  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Morocco,  &c. ,  into  the  mcst 
fertile  and  flowery  of  gardens. — F.  W.  Bubbidge. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.- On  the  whole 
a  cool  week,  the  shade  temperature  at  no  time 
rising  above  06°,  while  on  tho  night  preceding  the 
21st  the  exposed  thermometer  showed  3°  of  frost. 
At  1  foot  deep,  and  also  at  2  feet  deep,  the  ground 
is  at  the  present  time  5°  warmer  than  the  May 
average.  During  the  night  of  the  21st  there 
occurred  a  refreshing  rain  amounting  to  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  but  too  slight,  after  such 
a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  to  do  more  than 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Previous 
to  this,  what  meteorologists  call  an  "absolute 
drought "  had  prevailed  for  three  weeks — that  is 
to  say,  during  that  time  no  measurable  quantity 
of  rain  had  fallen.  What  is  termed  a  "partial 
drought" — a  period  of  more  than  28  consecutive 
days,  the  aggregate  rainfall  of  which  does  not 
exceed  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  of  rain  per  diem — 
has,  however,  now  lasted  43  da\s.  For  the  last 
8  days  no  rain-water  at  all  has  come  through 
either  percolation  gauge,  which  shows  that  the 
soil  is  grad  ually  becoming  unusually  dry.  The  first 
Rose  to  flower  in  my  garden  was  again  Vo!a 
pyrenaica,  which  was  open  on  the  19th  inst.  Rosa 
hibernica  showed  its  first  open  blossom  on  the 
24th,  or  eight  days  earlier  than  its  average  date 
of  first  flowering  for  the  previous  ten  years,  and 
earlier  than  in  any  of  those  years,  except  1893  and 
18S5.— E.   M.,  Berlhamsled. 


Gardeners'  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution. 

— We  are  asked  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
fifty  seventh  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  this  institution  will  take  place  on 
Saturd.ay  next.  May  30,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole, 
at  6.30  p.m.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  G.C.B.,  P.C.  (Lord 
Ciiamberlain). 

Chester  Horticultural  Show  and  Fete.— 
A  horticultural  conference  in  connection  with 
the  above  will  be  held  at  Chester  on  the  eve  of  the 
show  (August  4),  under  the  presidency  of  His 
(irace  the  Duke  of  W^estminster.  Papers  relative 
to  "  The  History  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  England,"  "  Garden  Craft,"  and  "  The 
Liter.ature  of  Horticulture,"  will  be  read  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  the  Dean  of  Rochester  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge  respectively. 


ITameS  of  plants. — R.  G.  Lakes. — Fraxinns  Or- 

nus(tlie  flowering  Ash). Tweedsidc. — Orchis  Jlorio. 

a.  D.  T. — Exochorda  granilifloia  (the  Pearl  Bush). 

W.  S.   TiVc!t.—l,  Colutea  arborescens  ;  2,  Ber- 

boris  aristata  ;  .3,  Acer  striatum  ;  4,  Ehamnus  Alater- 

niis  v.iriegatus. R.   Okell. — Apparently   Eremurus 

tovkostanicue. E.    Cecil. — La'lia  purpurata    (ordi- 
nary form).    

Tlie  Wild  Garden :  or^  the  Ifaturalisation  and  Kaiu 
Grovi  inp  of  Hardtj  Exotic  Plants,  vnth  a  chapter  on  the  Gorde 
of  bntifh  Mild  t'lcverr.    Fourth  edition,  with  vood  engratingt 
front  drotcivps  by  Aljrcd  f  arsons,  ittiitd  and  chtai gtd.    Dev.y 
Svp,  limn  br'ards,  price  12j. 

Sptcial  Edition  on  f  nest  hpnd-made  jajer,  venled  at  Jtand 
press,  and  find  If  bound  in  vellum.  One  iuinea  nett.  Through 
all  Bookidlers. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature:  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itsblf  is  Nature." — Shakespeare, 


Flower  Garden. 


IRISES  IN  AN  IRISH  GARDEN. 

Under  the  name  of  German  Irises  there  is 
"grown  in  gardens  a  host  of  very  variable  and 
beautiful  varieties,  the  best  rivalling  even  the 
tropical  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  in  size  and  colour, 
while  they  are  far  more  easily  grown  and  also 
more  elegant  in  habit  of  growth  and  blossom- 
ing. To  grow  them  no  artificial  heat  nor 
shelter  is  requisite,  since  they  are  amongst  the 
hardiest  of  all  hardy  evergreen  flowers,  and 
every  cottager  with  a  strip  of  front  garden  may 
readily  have  them  before  his  door. 

The  so-called  German  Irises  are  supposed  to 
be  Feminal  forms  of  Iris  germanica,  but  most 
of  the  finer  and  more  variable  forms  bloom 
much  later  than  that  type  and  seem  to  be 
hybrids  from  other  species,  such  as  I.  sambu- 
cina,  I.  squalen?,  and  I.  pallida.  Another 
distinct  species  belonging  to  this  group  is  I. 
florentina,  an  Italian  plant  with  milk-white 
flowers,  that  has  long  been  grown  in  Italy  and 
S.  France  as  the  source  of  Orris  root,  a  fragrant 
product  afforded  by  the  sun-dried  rhizomes.  I. 
albicans  (Princess  of  Wales)  is  similar  to  the 
last,  but  flowers  much  later,  and  is  of  stronger 
growth  with  broader  foliage,  and  it  has  large 
pure  white  floweis.  Well  planted  on  dry, 
warm  soils  all  these  German  or  Flag  Irises  are 
beautiful  all  the  year  round,  for  even  when  not 
in  bloom  their  soft  glaucous,  sword-blade- 
like leaves  are  bold  and  eflfective  in  form. 
But  these  Bearded  or  Flag  Irises  may  be 
grown  in  many  beautiful  ways.  In  Normandy 
you  may  see  them  happy  and  flowering  freely 
planted  on  the  tops  of  mud  walls  and  on 
the  ridges  of  the  thatched  cottages,  and  travel- 
lers tell  us  that  in  flowery  Japan  Iris  tectoruni 
(L  tomiolophia)  is  grown  in  a  similar  manner. 
All  these  Irises  may  bj  planteJ  in  road-scrap- 
ings or  mud  or  any  good  earth  on  walls  and 
over  gatewajs  or  doorways  anywhere,  and  it  is 
a  new  sensation  to  many  to  see  their  glaucous 
leaves  and  dainty  flowers  high  up  against  the 
blue  sky.  There  are  but  few  plants  better 
adapted  for  culture  in  window  boxes,  and  masses 
of  Flag  Irises  and  Carnations  or  blue  Pinks,  the 
Irises  growing  up  and  the  Carnations  hanging 
down,  are  not  easy  to  surpass  in  permanent 
effect  of  leafage  and  in  beauty  or  fragrance 
when  thsy  are  in  b'oom.  Then  by  growing  the 
early  flowering  dwarf  or  pigmy  Flag  Irises, 
i-uch  as  the  varieties  of  I.  pumila,  I.  olbiensis, 
I  Chamasiris,  I.  nudicaulis,  itc.,you  may  obtain 
successional  bloomicg  from  February  till  June. 
I  saw  lately  a  most  beautiful  collection 
of  these  Irises  in  Mrs.  Burrow's  garden  at 
Dornden,  near  Merrion,  Dublin,  where  they 
were  planted  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
There  are  two  broad  rows  of  them,  50  yards 
long  or  more,  an  enormous  clump  of  each  kind, 
planted  on  either  side  of  a  sbghtly  concave 
grass  path,  and  backed  here  and  there  by  fruit 
trees.  I  have  seen  flowers  in  the  tropics  in 
both  forest  and  garden  ;  I  have  seen  Orchid 
houses  full  of  colour  at  Chelsea,  at  Kew,  and  at 
St.  Albans,  but  I  never  yet  have  seen  such  a 
superb  picture  of  translucent  Iris  flowers  in  any 
garden  before.  I  was  so  charmed  that  I  took 
garden-loving  friends  to  see  them,  and  they 
also  agreed  that  they  never  saw  such  exquisite 
Iris  beauty  before.      It  is  the  old  story  of  old- 


fashioned  flowers  well  and  simply  planted  in  a 
suitable  position,  and  then  left  alone.     All  the 
great  clumps  are  well  flowered  a  yard  or  more 
across,    several   bearing   thu-ty   to  fifty   spikes 
apiece,  but  one  special  clump  of  a  lovely  lilac 
variety  bore  no  less  than   eighty-three   spikes 
thickly  set  with  buds  and  open  flowers.     Besides 
the    two    great    rows    the    Irises    have    wan- 
dered    here     and     there    to     other     portions 
of   the   garden.      In    one   little   border   there 
are    five    or   six    great    broad    patches    of    I. 
pallida    dalmatica  bearing  enormous   soft  lilac 
flowers,  scented  like  Orange  flowers.     Here  are 
great  clumps  of   the  white  and   dark  velvety- 
purple   Victorine,  and  on  the  other  side   the 
walk  big  masses  of  the  delicate  white  and  lilac 
Madame   Chereau.     One  of  the  best  flowered 
kinds  is  the  soft  yellow  I.  lutescens  or  flaves- 
cens,  and  there  are  the  exquisite  wine-coloured 
Queen  of  the  May  and  forms  of  I.  sambucina 
having  falls  of  chocolate-purple  and  standards 
of  bronze  or  the  darkest  of  old  gold  colours. 
The   flowers  of  I.  sambucina   and  I.   squalens 
have   an  odour   somewhat   like   Elder   flowers. 
There  are  here  also  great  leafy  masses  of  the  old 
I.  graminifolia  or  I.  prismatica  with  shot-purple 
blooms  hidden  amongst  the  foliage,  and  having 
the  delicious  odour  of  Nectarines  or  the  lipest 
of  Green  Gage  Plums.     So  perfect  is  the  decep- 
tion, that  even  the  early  wasps  and  flies  are  de- 
ceived, and  buzz  and  hum  expectantly  around 
these  rainbow-like  blossoms  as  they  glisten  in 
the  warm  sunshine. 

The  garden  at  Dornden  is  a  quiet  and  simple 
one.  Howth  Head,  Merrion  Strand,  the  blue 
sea  and  distant  Clontarf  lie  behind  you  in  the 
golden  sunlight  as  you  walk  up  the  shady  wind- 
ing drive,  with  meadow  grass  and  shade  trees 
on  either  side  and  pink  Hawthorn,  red  Pavias, 
Laurustinus  and  Laburnums  in  full  bloom.  A 
flowery  lawn  lies  south  of  the  house,  and  throush 
shadowy  Rose-fringed  or  Honeysuckle  arches 
you  enter  the  kitchen  garden  so-called,  but  a 
garden  that  is  really  as  full  of  flowers  almost  as 
it  is  of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables.  It  is  shel- 
tered from  the  south-west  by  trees  and  to  the 
south  lie  the  softly-rounded  slopes  of  the  Dublin 
mountains  rising  over  the  distant  trees.  Beyond 
the  hedge  you  get  peeps  at  a  tree-fringed  mead, 
where  the  cattle  are  knee-deep  in  the  Butter- 
cups, and  beyond  is  St.  Helens,  the  Dublin 
residence  of  the  late  Lord  Gough,  of  Indian 
fame. 

Early  as  it  is  in  June,  the  Spanish  Broom 
(Spartium  junceum)  is  in  full  bloom,  and  so  is 
the  golden  double  Persian  Rose,  each  yellow 
boss  of  petals  so  rich  and  tempting  to  look  at, 
but  having  the  disagreeable  odour  of  rancid 
olive  oil.  Far  sweeter  is  the  double  Ramanas 
Rose  of  Japan,  and  sweeter  still  the  great  tufts 
of  white  Pinks  in  long  rows  under  the  towering 
spikes  of  blue  Delphiniums,  lit  up  here  and 
there  by  the  vivid  scarlet  lamp-like  flowers  of 
Oriental  Poppies  illumined  by  the  setting  sun. 

Once  more,  loth  to  leave  such  a  (juiet  and 
peaceful  scene,  I  turn  to  the  long  grass  walk 
and  take  a  last  lingering  glimpse  of  the  Iris 
flowers  as  now,  translucent  in  the  last  rays  of 
sunlight,  they  shimmer  in  the  warm  breeze  of 
early  June.  Once  again  I  pass  through  the 
green  arches  of  Rose  and  Honeysuckle  and  down 
the  shady  drive,  thankful  that  there  are  still 
left  to  us  such  homely  bits  of  Arcady  as  is 
Dornden,  with  its  simple  kitchen  garden,  made 
richly  sweet  and  beautifully  homely  by  its  Iris-, 
fringed  grass  walks  and  the  most  fragrant  of 
old-fashioned  flowers.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


Onosma  tauricum  (Golden  Drop). — A  very 
beautiful  species,  as  rare  now  as  it  was  a  score  of 
yearsago,andaplantthatin  all  probabilitywillever 


remain  comparatively  scarce.  Taken  altogether, 
it  is  not  a  long-lived  plant  in  this  country  and  its 
propagation  by  no  means  generally  successful. 
The  plant  will  grow  quite  well  for  a  year  or  two 
in  soil  made  up  of  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts, 
and  in  such  enjoys  a  fairly  well  -  drained  spot 
where  its  roots  can  descend  beside  a  stone  and  re- 
main comparatively  cool.  Just  now  its  drooping 
yellow  cymes  are  very  pretty,  and  where  large 
plants  exist  the  blossoms  come  in  profusion  for 
some  time.  Those  who  desire  to  increase  their 
stock  should  secure  cuttings  of  the  young  growths 
now,  drawing  these  from  the  old  plant  with  a 
heel  attached,  and  without  more  ado  insert- 
ing in  very  sandy  soil  and  keeping  moist  and 
nearly  dark  till  rooted.  It  is  better  not  to  use 
the  knife  at  all  in  making  the  cuttings,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  them  from  drooping, 
as  they  seldom  recover.  It  is  a  good  plan  when 
the  season  is  dry  as  at  present  to  give  the  old 
plant  a  thorough  watering  before  taking  the  cut- 
tings, and  in  stripping  these  off  some  care  will  be 
needed  so  as  not  to  tear  the  stem  too  deeply. 
There  is  no  season  in  the  year  in  which  the  cut- 
tings root  so  freely  and  so  quickly  with  little  or 
no  loss,  provided  the  above  instructions  are  closely 
followed,  as  the  present.  As  the  plant  never 
produces  seed  in  England,  cuttings  are  the  only 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultivator. — E.  J. 

Primula  Forbesi.— I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
J.  Wood  at  page  411  with  regard  to  this  free- 
flowering  species,  and  I  think  also  that  much  more 
might  be  made  of  the  kinds  mentioned  than  is  at 
present  the  case  in  the  open  garden.  There  are 
several  species  of  Primula  whose  perfect  hardi- 
ness is  by  no  means  certain,  but  this  should  not 
in  any  way  prevent  their  being  planted  freely  in 
summer  in  such  parts  of  the  garden  as  would 
suit  them.  For  instance,  such  as  floribunda, 
abyssinica  (verticillata)  and  others,  by  their  great 
freedom  of  flowering,  are  capable  of  creating  very 
pretty  results,  particularly  the  first  named,  with 
its  pure  golden  yellow  blossoms,  and  such  an  one 
planted  in  quiet,  cDoling  shade  with  free  root- 
moisture,  would  have  a  fine  effect  in  a  mass 
1  yard  across,  and  give  but  little  trouble.  Indeed, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  this  species,  if  planted  in 
the  drier  portions  of  the  bog,  would  not  establish 
itself  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  worth  a  trial.  It  may 
be  too  late  this  year  to  depend  on  sowing  the 
seeds  in  the  bog  garden,  or  in  any  place  where 
permanent  moisture  is  insured,  but  a  few  plants 
may  be  put  out  and  allowed  to  seed,  or  when 
the  seed  ripens,  sow  it  broadcast.  In  this  way 
I  believe  a  sufficient  number  of  seedlings  would 
appear  each  year,  or,  if  not,  the  species  named 
are  so  easily  and  abundantly  secured  by  these 
means  that  we  should  not  be  without  them.  Of 
course,  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  additional  value 
of  perfectly  hardy  subjects  over  those  of  doubt- 
ful hardiness,  and  many  I  know  will  object  to 
the  latter  by  reason  of  the  extra  labour  they 
entail.  Those,  however,  who  do  not  so  much 
object  to  raising  a  few  half  hardy  things  each 
year,  will  find  in  them  a  wealth  of  beauty  and 
form  that  many  perfectly  hardy  things  often  lack. 
— E.  J. 

Mulcliing  Sweet  Beas.— Sweet  Peas  are  in- 
valuable where  many  cut  flowers  are  needed  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  by  successional 
sowings  a  constant  supply  of  their  richly  coloured 
blooms  may  be  had  over  the  whole  of  that  period. 
It  is  not  necessary,  except  for  market  purposes,  to 
sow  a  long  row  at  one  time.  A  third  at  three 
different  intervals  is  quite  sufficient  unless  several 
sorts  are  wanted,  and  even  the  seed  can  be  mixed. 
A  row  5  yards  or  6  yards  long  if  well  mulched  arid 
watered  several  times  when  flowering  with  liquid 
manure  will  produca  an  astonishing  supply,  but 
it  mulching  and  picking  off  the  seed-pods  are 
neglected,  a  short-lived,  meagre  crop  of  bad  colour 
will  be  the  result.  A  quick  lad  will  in  a  few 
hours  clear  off  all  the  seed- pods  from  a  long  row, 
and  thus  give  the  haulm  another  lease  of  life.  I 
am  growing  the  lovely  pink  Princess  Beatrice  this 
season,  also  the  white  Emily  Henderson  and  the 
ordinary  mixed  varieties.  Few  things  look  more 
grtcsful  or  give  more  pleasure  arranged  in  glasses 
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with  light  grasFes  or  Gypsophila  paniculata.  The 
otlior  (iay  I  saw  a  batch  of  the  new  Sweet  Pea 
Cupid,  which  is  causing  (juite  a  sensation  amongst 
florists  generally;  the  plantawero  in  4J-inth  pots, 
quite  dwarf  and  having  branches  some  S  inches  or 
1'2  inches  in  length,  covered  with  innumerable 
bloom  trusses  almost  ready  to  expand.  It  stands 
an  intermediate  heat  well,  and  must,  1  think, 
prove  very  useful.—,!.  C. 

Spiraea  astilboides.- Like  "J.  C."  (page 
37!l),  I  had  not  proved  the  value  of  this  Spiriea 
until  this  season,  and,  like  him,  have  resolved  to 
grow  it  more  largely  for  midseason  work  another 
year.  It  certainly  is  far  more  useful  as  a  vase  flower 
than  the  older  S.  japonica,  because  so  much  larger 
and  freer  in  its  style  of  growth  and  flower.  My 
plants  were  imported  clumps,  and  as  such  flowered 
with  the  profusion  so  well  known  in  imported 
roots  of  the  Japanese  variety.  The  latter  kind  in 
some  gardens  will  grow  and  bloom  with  the  free- 
dom of  continental  roots  when  allowed  a  season 
or  two  of  rest  by  planting  in  the  open,  while  in 
others  it  does  not  repay  the  trouble  of  planting 
and  repotting.  Will  some  reader  be  good  enough 
to  give  me  some  information  respecting  the  newer 
S.  astilboides  after  flowering  once  in  pots  ?— 
W.  S.,  Wilt.^. 

Preserving  old  bulbs  after  forcing— One 

often  feels  grieved  to  see  so  many  old  bulbs  that 
have  been  forced  thrown  away  or  else  allowed  to 
dry  up.  This  is  a  mistake,  seeing  that  they  may 
be  used  in  many  ways  for  brightening  up  the 
open  garden  and  for  cutting  from  in  the  spring. 
When  done  flowering  place  them  if  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame,  or  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  into  the 
open  ground  on  a  warm  sheltered  spot,  keeping 
the  roots  intact  and  preserving  the  foliage  as  long 
as  possible.  When  gone  to  rest  take  them  up, 
and  the  following  autumn  plant  them  in  the  re- 
serve or  wild  garden,  or  in  clumps  amongst 
shrubs.  When  treated  like  this  it  is  astonishing 
how  well  they  will  bloom  the  following  spring. 
I  have  some  clumps  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus  that 
were  forced  five  years  ago  and  treated  as  above 
described,  and  they  have  bloomed  well  every  year. 
Last  year  I  forced  some  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips, 
and  after  flowering  planted  them  in  a  border  be- 
side a  large  patch  of  Ornithogalum  arabicum.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  well  the  Tulips  flowered. 
— Dorset. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
SuccEssioNAL  FLOWERS.— In  Connection  with  this 
subject  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  always  a  mis- 
tike  to  let  any  one  plant  practiciUy  monopolise 
the  flower  garden,  however  beautiful  this  parti- 
cular plant  may    be,    especially  when  a  lengthy 
display  and  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers  e.\tend;ng 
over  a  long  season  are  required.     Not  the  least 
acceptable  feature  in  the  introduction  of  the  many 
new  haidy  flowers  is  the  facility  aft'orded  for  the 
extension  of  the  flowering  season.     It  is  not  so 
much  in  the  acquisition  of  new  species  that  this 
prolongation  of  the  season  has  been  effected  as  in 
the  number  of  new  varieties  added  either  by  hy- 
bridisation or  by  introduction  from  abroad.     In 
the  latter  c.ise   new  families   of  the  species  are 
acquired,    these    being    in    their    turn    annually 
strengthened    by   the  addition  of  new  varieties. 
Take,    for  instance,    the   case   of   Carnations,    to 
which  Pinks  may   be  .added.     Anyone   confining 
himself  to  the  common  Pink  or  the  average  bor- 
der Carnation,  of  which  the  old  crimson   Clove 
may  be  taken  as  a  type,  would  have  a  fine  display 
for  iisrhaps  a  little  over  one  month  :  whereas  the 
uiclusioii   of  several  varieties  from   the   earliest 
Pinks  and  (irenadin  Carnations  down  to  the  jNIar- 
garila   selection   (February   sown)  of   the   latter 
flower  gives  a  succession   of  bloom   lasting  quite 
four  months.     Soil  and  situation  have,  of  course, 
nnuch  to  do  with  the  lengthening  of  the  season  in 
the   case   of   nearly   all    hardy  plants,   but  I  am 
writing  of  the  average  herbaceous   border  with 
ordinary    garden    soil,   and,   as   a   rule,  in  a  tho- 
roughly e.\poied  situation.     Everyone  knows  the 
retarding  ettect  of  a   shady  position  on   flowers, 
but  that  a  similar  eflfect  is  at  any  rate  partially 


produced  by  the  influence  of  a  firm,  retentive  soil 
even  if  the  situation  is  very  exposed  is,  I  think, 
not  generally  recognised.  The  list  of  species 
commencing  above  with  Carnations,  that  by  the 
multiplication  of  their  families  and  varieties  have 
been  so  helpful  in  the  flower  garden,  might  be 
lengthened  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  men- 
tion of  two  species  may  serve  as  an  additional 
illustration,  viz  ,  Paioniesand  Phloxes.  The  time 
is  not  so  far  past  when  the  one  wa9  only  re- 
presented in  the  Eaajority  of  gardens  by  the  old 
double  red  European  Pifony,  with  perhaps  an 
occasional  plant  of  the  rose  and  white,  all  flower- 
ing at  the  same  time  and  all  quickly  over,  and 
the  other  by  a  few  solitary  plants  of  the  oldest  of 
the  decussata  section  ;  whereas  now,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  Phlox,  we  have  an  endless  number 
of  varieties,  and  the  display  of  flower,  given  care- 
ful selection  in  the  planting,  will  last  some  four 
months.  Aeimilarimproveraent  has  been  made  with 
the  Starworts,  and  with  a  fair  number  of  varieties 
selected  respectively  from  the  early,  midseason,  and 
late-flowering  sorts,  the  season  is  of  longer  dura- 
tion than  in  the  case  of  the  Phlox,  as,  given  a 
mild,  open  autumn,  several  sorts  will  keep  in 
flower  until  December  is  well  advanced.  It  is, 
however,  not  altogether  on  the  selection  of  varie- 
ties that  one  has  to  rely  for  a  lengthened  displav  ; 
this  may  be  the  case  with  some  flowers,  with 
others  it  is  more  a  matter  of  difl'erence  in  the 
treatment.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  two 
flowers  thao  have  lately  become  very  popular, 

Antirrhinums  and  Pkntstemons.  There  are 
the  old  plants  cut  down  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground  with  a  little  protecting  material  if 
necessary,  there  is  the  autumn  propagated  stock 
from  cuttings,  and,  yet  again,  the  batch  of  seed- 
lings obtained  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  year. 
The.se  three  diflerent  batches  will  fioner  suc- 
cessionally,  and  to  the  two  plants  named  above 
might  be  added  several  others  that  could  be 
secured  in  succession  in  a  somewhat  similar  way. 
Again,  theseasons  of  many  plants  individually  may 
be  retarded  or  lengthened  by  pinching  out  the 
first-formed  spike,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to  come, 
by  its  prompt  removal  so  soon  as  the  lower  blooms 
show  signs  of  dropping.  With  other  families  a 
similar  result  may  be  obtained  and  their  average 
height  considerably  lessened  by  pinching  back  the 
growth  whilst  yet  in  a  young  stage.  When  this 
is  done,  it  is  advisable  in  the  case  of  large  clumps 
to  first  remove  all  weakly  growth  and  afterwards 
pinch  back  the  stronger  shoots. 

Tufted  Pansies.— These  are  used  rather  largely 
this  year,  and  are  just  now  in  full  flower  and  look- 
ing very  frefh  and  bright.  I  have  picked  them 
hard  this  week,  removing  all  blooms  that  were 
past  their  best,  and  the  weather  keeping  very 
dry,  with  no  appearance  of  rain,  a  good  evening 
soaking  has  followed.  Begonias  are  planted  with 
the  Pansies,  and  good  strains  of  crimson,  scarlet 
and  pink  will  make  an  effective  display  with 
White  Swan,  Lilias,  Blue  Cloud,  Annie  King  and 
William  Niel  ;  whilst  lighter  coloured  Begonias 
will  answer  a  similar  purpose  with  Archie  Grant, 
Mrs.  Bellamy  and  Crimson  King.  With  Lord 
Elcho  and  Bullion  I  am  trying  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
a  contrast  suggested  in  the  shrubbery  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  Prunus  Pissardi  and  Laburnum.  Given 
a  continuance  of  the  present  weather,  I  fear  the 
Tufted  Pansies  are  not  on  our  light  soil  likely  to 
hold  out  well  ;  the  only  thing  towards  securing 
the  same  will  be  prompt  and  constant  picking 
and  an  occasional  soaking.  The  notes  that  have 
recently  appeared  on  these  grand  carpet  plants 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  largely  increased  interest 
in  their  culture,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Crane  makes  a  special  point  of  three  things 
that  have  often  been  advocated  in  The  Garden, 
viz.,  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  drawing  the  line 
between  the  true  tufted  type  and  the  large- flowered 
section  and  fixity  of  colour.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  applies  in  this  sense  to  those  varieties  that 
most  thoroughly  embody  the  other  characteristics 
from  a  lionA  fi^lt  flower  garden  standpoint,  and 
not  to  those  sorts  that  are  grown  purely  for  the 
exhibition  table.  What  are  the  principle's  under- 
lying  the  perpetuation  of  scent   in   the  Tufted 


Pansy  ?  Can  Ihey  be  defined,  or  is  it  one  of  (he 
mysteries  of  plant  life  ?  I  aek  because  a  chance 
Ecedling,  that  is  at  once  my  largett  and  meet 
powerfully  scented  flower,  is  the  offspring  of 
another  that  is  on  the  small  fide  and  compara- 
tively scentless.  Now,  although  scent  is  by  no 
means  an  essential  feature  in  a  flower  whose  chief 
mi.'sion  in  life  is  to  make  a  brave  display,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  pleasing  qualitj',  and  if  thi4 
can  be  added  to  many  other  good  points,  it 
makes  the  said  flower  considerablymore  attractive. 
Admiration  of  the  individual  bloom  is  quite  as 
marked  as  of  the  variety  en  manse. 

Clarcmonl.  E.  BuBRELL. 


TULIP  NAMES. 


It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  your  readers 
to  see  such  a  fine  coloured  drawing  of  Tulip 
Golden  Eagle  in  ihe  issue  of  May  10.  The 
name  Golden  Eagle  could  not  possibly  be  in- 
tended by  Mr.  Burbidge,  because  he  sticks 
closely  to  the  Latin  name  of  elegans.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  boast  of  such  a  stock  as  is  described 
from  Tiinity  College,  yet  when  I  put  it  into  com- 
merce again  I  shall  purposely  add  the  word  maxi- 
mus.  The  name  Golden  Eagle  does  not  answer, 
because  already  in  Mr.  Barr's  list  for  1895, 
page  13,  No.  6SS,  the  variety  Billiettiana  Golden 
Crown,  with  the  pointed  petals  and  crimson  edge, 
is  called  Golden  Eagle,  and  this  variety  is  known 
in  the  Dutch  gardens  as  both  Golden  Eagle  and 
(Jolden  Crown,  while  in  England  what  is  actually- 
Golden  Eagle  of  Holland  is  called  Yellow  Queen. 
The  true  Golden  Crown  of  Holland  belongs  to  the 
Billiettiana  type  of  Savoy,  and  Mr.  Baker  would 
probably  class  the  Golden  Eagle  of  Holland,  with 
its  undulated  foliage  and  Primrose  perfume,  aa 
also  allied  to  Billiettiana.  If,  with  the  re-intrc- 
duction  cf  self-coloured  types,  we  drop  the  Latin, 
I  fear  confusion  only.  What  may  be  Columbus, 
French  Crown  or  Bizord  Keizer  Kroon  in  France 
or  Holland  becomes  Gold  Beauty  in  England, 
and  in  Ireland  the  Bishop's  Mitre  Tulip.  To 
accommodate  our  English-speaking  people,  both 
in  the  colonies  and  at  home,  the  Dutch  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  have  given  popular  English  names 
to  florists' flowers  only —  not  types. — W.  Bavlor 
Hartland,  Ard  Cairn,  Cor/:. 

*f*  Latin  names  .are  often  needlessly  and  falsely 
applied  to  plants  of  garden  origin.  Such  varieties, 
it  is  agreed  by  all  botanists  even,  should  bear 
English  names  only.  There  must  be  simple 
English  names  to  all  these  garden  Tulips,  a?  any- 
thing else  would  lead  to  much  worse  confusion 
than  is  now  the  case.  We  have  no  doubt  these 
long  and  very  handsome  doub'e  barrelled  Latin 
names  roll  off  Mr.  Hartland's  tongue  with  all  the 
grace  and  volubility  of  the  sweet  southern  tongue, 
but  he  forgets,  \a  his  enthusiasm,  what  a  stum- 
bling-block and  confusion  they  are  to  simple 
people  who  have  not  had  a  long  and  hard  appren- 
ticeship to  botanical,  dog,  or  any  other  Latin. 
There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  giving  a  Latin 
name  to  any  but  the  original  species,  and  this 
rule  v.e  shall  carry  out  in  The  Garden.  Tulip 
names  like  Ida  and  White  Swan  are  as  good  la 
one  language  as  another. — Ed. 

1  am   trying    to    deal    only   with   Tulip? 

that  we  cannot  give  English  names  to.  They 
are  types  until  we  come  to  Fairy  Queen  and 
the  old  York  and  Lancaster  Tulips  of  my  Kew 
grandfather's  garden.  English  names  put  on 
Dutch  ones  will  not  do.  It  will  only  create  great 
confusion.  For  instance,  Barr's  yellow  Tulip 
names  are  all  given  by  some  conclusive  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  blame  this.  The  start  must  be 
made  somewhere.  For  instance,  Golden  Beauty 
is  Bouton  d'Or  and  Buttercup  of  Burbidge ; 
Golden  Eagle  is  Billiettiana  Golden  Crown  of 
Baker  and  Holland ;  \"ellow  Queen  is  Golden 
Eagle  of  Holland  ;  it  has  undulated  foliage,  dwarf, 
and  sweet  scented;  April  flowering  with  me. 
(iold  Beauty  is  Columbus,  French  Crown,  and 
pointed  Keizer  Kroon  of  Holland.  I  cannot 
call  Tulipa  aurantiaca  and  its  forms  by  English 
names.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  Billiettiana 
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foi  me.     Mr.  Baker  clasees  a  lot  and  wants  them 
separate  for  garden  purposes. — W.  B.  Haktland. 

We    protest  against    the    terrible   list   of 

nsmes  of  Tulips  which  Mr.  Hartland's  friend  gave 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden.  Nothing  could 
be  more  confuf  ingor  mure  against  the  f  ucces  sof  the 
Tulip  in  gardens  than  the  adoption  of  such  a  mis- 
leading and  rigmarolean  name  as  Tulipa  macro- 
epila  globosa  maxima  undulatifolia  !  There  can 
be  little  doubt  on  the  part  of  any  observer  of  the 
Tulip  that  many  of  these  kinds  that  Mr.  Hartland 
gives  such  ponderous  Latin  names  to  are  plants  of 
garden  origin.  Such  a  Tulip  as  Bouton  d'Or,  for 
-  example,  it  is  very  misleading  to  overweight  with 
a  L^tin  name;  besides,  the  plant  is  distinct  from 
Gesneriana.  All  such  Tulips  should  have  garden 
names  as  simple  as  possible.  The  few  really  dis- 
tinct species  are  all  to  which  specific  names  should 
be  attached  in  gardens.     , 


TUFTED  PANSIES  AT  THE   TEMPLE. 

The  display  made  by  the  specialists  of  the  Tufted 
Pansy  (Viola)  at  the  recent  Temple  show  did  not 
compare  with  the  splendid  show  made  by  them  a 
year  previously,  and  on  the  whole  was  rather  dis- 
appointing. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  re- 
cently established  National  Viola  Society  is  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  this  seemingly  appa- 
rent want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
growers.  They  are  probably  reserving  the  flowers 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  above  society  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Girdens,  Regent's 
Park,  N.  W.,  on  June  20  next. 

Messrs.   Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N  B.,  had 
a     very     good     exhibit,     each     spray     contain- 
ing twelve    blossoms,   which  were   in    most    in- 
stances thoroughly  representative  of  the  varieties 
now  grown.     The  sprays  were  renewed  each  day, 
as  the  hot,  stuffy  air  of  the  tents  militated  against 
their  keeping  fresh  for  any  length  of  time.  Among 
the  varieties  shown  were  such  sorts  as  Mrs.  Grant, 
crimson,    with    light    top    petals  ;    Countess    of 
Wharnclifife,  a  refined  rayless  white  variety  with 
an  orange  eye,  sweet  scented,  and  nice  long  foot- 
stalks ;    William  Niel,   pleasing   rosy  lilac  ;    The 
Mearne,  rich  plum  colour,  top  petals  edged  white ; 
Acme,    one    of    the    very    best    crimson- purple 
flowers,   and  a  good  bedding  variety  ;   Edina,   a 
blossom  of  the  Countess  of  Kintore  type,  intro 
duced  in  1803,  very  pretty  early  in  the  season  ; 
Hibernia,    purple  -  violet,   upper    petals    greyish 
lilac,  a  striking  kind  and  of  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion ;  H.  W.  Stuart,  striped  purple-crimson  and 
white,  but,  like  most  of  this  type  of  flower,  the 
colours    and    markings   vary   considerably  :    and 
Duchess  of  Fife,  light  primrose,  edged  with  blue, 
a  very  pretty   blossom   and    a  capital    bedding 
variety.     This  collection  also  included  many  of 
the  best  novelties  of  recent  introduction,  several 
of  them  being  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Temple.     Those  worthy  of  special  recognition  are 
the  following  :    Florizel,  a  nice  circular  blossom, 
colour  lovely  blush-lilac  and  of  the  most  chaste 
description.     A  good  point  in  this  variety  is  its 
beautifully  tufted  habit.     Rosei  pallida,  like  the 
last,  was  raised  by  Dr.  Stuart,  who  has  introduced 
some  of  the  gems  of  recent  years.     From  the  blos- 
soms exhibited  there  appeared  to  be  very  little 
difiference  both  in  form  and  colour  from  Florizel,  and 
to  be  properly  appreciated,  a  trial  of  the  two  sorts 
side  by  side  seems  very  necessary.     The  colour  is 
described   as   light  rosy   lilac.     Charm   is   a   soft 
lilac-lavender,  the  flower  large,  and  the  plant  of 
good  constitution.     The  colour  in  this  variety  was 
very  washy.     Craigi,  one  of  the  best  exhibition 
varieties,  possesses  a  most  undesirable  habit  and 
is  valueless  as  a  bedding  sort.     Christiana,  large 
rayless  white  with  orange  blotch  in  the  centre,  is 
a  very    pretty  flower  and    useful    for   bedding. 
When  the  plants  are  freely  flowered  the  effect  is 
most  striking.  lona  is  one  of  the  darkest  coloured, 
lower  petals  blue-black,  with  a  white  blotch  at  the 
edge,  upper  petals  of  a  lavender  colour,  with  a 
white  blotch  at  the  edge  of  each  one.     The  habit 
of  this  variety,  unfortunately,  does  not  commend 
it  as  a  bedding  sort.  It  is  essentially  an  exhibition 


flower.  A.  J.  Rowberry  is  without  exception  the 
grandest  golden  yellow  self  in  cultivation,  al- 
though there  are  several  others  that  will  soon  at- 
tain prominence.  The  constitution  of  this  variety 
is  vigorous.  Marchioness  is  a  large,  creamy  white 
kind,  very  free  flowering  and  refined  in  appearance. 
Luteola  is  a  pretty  pale  yellow  self,  the  lower 
petals  being  flushed  with  an  orange-yellow  colour. 
The  objection  to  this  flower  is  its  lack  of  sub- 
stance. Another  good  rayless  variety  was  George 
Lord,  best  described  as  rich  deep  primrose,  the 
blossoms  of  good  size,  good  form  and  substance. 
It  is  of  splendid  tufted  habit  and  useful  as  a  bedding 
variety.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon  was  shown  in  capital 
form,  and,  judged  by  the  specimens  staged, appears 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  Countess  of  Kintore 
type  of  flower.  The  colour  is  dark  purple  in  the 
centre,  shading  to  palest  lavender  on  the  edge  of 
side  and  bottom  petals,  top  petals  lavender.  It 
is  not  nearly  so  tufted  in  growth  as  one  could 
wish.  A  flower  resembling  in  its  marking  the  old 
variety  known  as  Columbine  was  exhibited  under 
the  name  of  Butterfly,  and  shows  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  this  form  of  the  Tufted  Pansy.  The 
blossoms  are  very  large,  borne  on  nice  long  foot- 
stalks, and  produced  on  wonderfully  vigorous 
growths.  The  colour  is  pure  white,  irregularly 
edged  with  deep  rose,  the  upper  petals  being 
rosy  pink. 

Another  interesting  collection  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley.  This  included  many 
excellent  specimens  of  the  older  sorts,  the  most 
noteworthy  amongst  them  being  Max  Kolb,  ex- 
tremely free  flowering  and  of  good  habit ;  J.  B. 
Riding,  of  a  deep  purplish-mauve  colour,  useful  as 
a  bedding  variety;  and  Dawn  of  Day,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  its  colour,  the  blossoms  ex- 
hibited being  only  slightly  flecked  with  blue  on 
a  white  ground.  This  variety  is  seen  in  good 
condition  either  very  early  or  very  late  in  the 
season,  but  there  are  many  better  sorts  to  be  had 
now  with  colours  of  a  fixed  character.  Sylvia, 
creamy  white,  beautifully  tufted,  and  Crimson 
King  v/ere  seen  in  good  condition. I  Goldfinch, 
yellow,  edged  all  round  with  pale  purple,  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  best  spreading  varieties 
for  bedding  in  commerce.  The  Mearns  is  another 
good  sort,  colour  rich  plum,  upper  petals  edged 
white  ;  and  Lady  Dundonald,  is  one  of  the  best 
for  early  or  late  work,  clear  white,  with  delicate 
purple  rays.  D.  B.  Crane. 


NOTES  FROM  OAKWOOD. 
Gentiana  ACAULis.— In  Mr.  Wilson's  Wisley  gar- 
den this  fine  hardy  plant  appears  to  have  met 
with  every  condition  essential  to  perfect  develop 
ment.  Even  in  the  form  of  small  specimens 
carrying  half  a  dozen  blooms,  the  Gentianella — 
owing  to  its  rich  colour  and  great  size  of  bloom,  as 
compared  with  the  generality  of  very  dwarf 
habited,  hardy  plants— is  effective.  It  is,  how- 
ever, when  the  flowers  can  be  counted  by  the 
thousand  that  the  real  decorative  worth  of  this 
Gentian  is  fully  realised.  At  Oakwood,  a  row  of 
plants,  upwards  of  100  yards  long  and  carrying 
between  3000  and  4000  flowers,  is  worth  gomg 
miles  to  see.  In  this  condition  Gentiana  acaulis 
is  one  of  the  most  efi'ective  of  hardy  plants,  large 
or  small.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  in  every  garden 
that  it  will  thrive  as  at  Oakwood,  but  much  may 
be  done  in  places  not  naturally  favourable  to 
induce  luxuriance.  A  loamy  soil,  not  too  heavy, 
but  retentive  enough  to  retain  some  moisture  m 
very  dry  weather,  is  necessary,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
makes  a  practice  of  placing  stones  round  the 
plants,  which  no  doubt  help  to  retain  moisture  in 
a  dry  time. 

PiNOUiouLAS  AT  HOME.— I  should  like  your 
readers  who  may  be  interested  in  these  little 
alpine  gems  to  see  a  colony  of  them  at  Oakwood. 
They  are  established  in  a  grassy  slope  in  the  full 
sun,  and  in  spite  of  the  fierce  heat  and  prolonged 
drought,  haveadelightfully  fresh  and  brightappear- 
ance.  I  should  doubt  if  they  could  look  happier 
in  their  native  home.  They  increase  in  a  natural 
way  from  seed,  which  is  a  plain  proof  that 
they  have  come  to  stay.     These  Butterworts  are 


certainly  very  charming,  nestling  so  cosily  among 
the  grass,  for  although  of  pigmy  dimensions,  the 
bright  rich  blue  of  the  flowers  is  so  telling  that 
they  are  not  easily  overlooked.  There  are  pro- 
bably many  gardens  where  these  Pinguicuhs 
could  be  naturalised  in  this  way,  but  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  they  are  growing 
in  that  kind  of  herbage  consisting  of  partly 
grass,  partly  Moss,  such  as  is  not  infrequently 
seen  on  lawns  that  have  been  formed  on 
light,  poor  soils.  The  grass  apparently  does  not 
grow  more  than  4  inches  or  5  inches  high,  so  that 
the  roots  are  perfectly  screened  from  hot  sun,  while 
the  plants  themselves  are  in  some  degree  screened, 
though  not  deprived  of  light  and  air.  In  herbage 
that  grows  somewhat  rank  I  doubt  if  satisfactory 
results  would  be  obtained.  Growing  with  them 
and  under  identical  conditions  is  Gentiana  verna, 
evidently  much  happier  than  is  usually  the  case 
when  placed  on  the  bare  earth. 

Primula  .iaponica. — When  introduced  into  this 
country  a  good  many  years  ago  this  Japan  Pf'™" 
rose  created  a  sensation  among  growers  of  hardy 
flowers.  It  was  considered  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  queen  of  the  Primroses,  and  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  be  the  most  popular  member 
of  the  family.  Probably,  owing  to  its  require- 
ments not  being  properly  understood,  it  proved 
disappointing  in  the  majority  of  English  gardens, 
and  has  never  taken  that  position  among  hardy 
flowers  which  it  would  have  undoubtedly  done 
could  it  have  been  grown  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  suit  the  ordinary  garden  Primrose. 
The  partial  shade  and  moisture  both  in  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  that  are  indispensable  to  the 
well-being  of  this  fine  species  are  not  always  at 
command,  so  that  growth  is  not  made  with  sulli- 
cient  vigour.  At  Oakwood,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  according  Primula  ja- 
ponica  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  luxuri- 
ance, and  I  doubt  if  in  its  native  clime  it  could 
be  found  in  greater  vigour  and  beauty  than  in 
the  shady,  moist  nooks  of  the  Wisley  garden. 
Many  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  plants  are 
blooming  with  wonderful  vigour,  the  flower- 
stems,  many  of  them  running  up  to  a  height  of 
3  feet,  with  four  and  five  whorls  of  flowers  to 
them,  the  flowers  varying  from  white,  or  nearly 
so,  through  intermediate  and  very  varied  tints  to 
rich  crimson.  In  one  place  they  fringe  a  ditch  in 
company  with  some  giant  specimens  of  the  major 
Christmas  Rose,  screened  by  tall  Nut  bushes 
from  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  again  we 
find  them  in  the  more  dim  recesses  of  the  wood, 
fresh  and  fair,  showing  no  trace  of  the  parching 
winds  and  hot  sunshine  which  characterise  the 
present  season.  Seen  in  this  condition,  Primula 
japonioa  is  one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  flowers  and 
certainly,  as  regards  effectiveness,  head 
shoulders  above  other  members  of  the  family.^ 


and 
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Myosotis  dissitifiora  grandiflora.— As  the 
name  implies,  this  is  a  much  more  robust  and 
finer  flowered  form  than  the  original  M.  dissiti- 
fiora. It  grows  with  great  vigour,  and  reaches 
quite  a  foot  in  height  when  the  spikes  of  bloom 
are  fully  developed.  The  spikes  are  produced  in 
great  profusion,  giving  a  compact  head  of  bloom 
of  the  deepest  blue.  For  spring  gardening  this 
plant  must  be  placed  among  the  best  for  that 
purpose,  as  not  only  when  examined  closely,  but 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  eEfect  is  very  good. 
It  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  flowering  spikes,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  also  useful  for  cutting.  As  all  the  fornis  of 
Myosotis  grow  and  flower  well  in  pots  and  submit 
to  gentle  forcing,  this  variety  ought  to  be  valu- 
able for  conservatory  decoration  and  also  market 
growing.  To  secure  a  stock  of  this  plant  for  next 
teason  seed  should  be  sown  some  time  during  the 
next  month.  Select  a  shady,  damp  position  for 
the  seed  bed,  rake  the  surface  fine  and  sow  broad 
cast,  scattering  a  little  finely  sifted  soil  over  the 
seeds,  and  give  the  surface  a  gentle  patting  with 
the  back  of  a  spade.  Where  natural  shade  can- 
not be  obtained,  a  few  evergreen  boughs  stuck  in 
the  bed  will  answer.  After  the  seeds  are  sown 
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surface  of  the  eeed-bed  ehould  be  kept  constantly 
moist  to  ensure  an  even  germination  of  the  seed. 
About  the  month  of  August  the  setdlings  will  re- 
quire transplanting  into  ground  enriched  with 
well  rotted  manure  or  leaf  mould.  Plant  them  in 
rows  about  10  inches  apart,  giving  them  a  water- 
ing occasionally  during  dry  weather,  and  keep 
them  free  from  weeds,  when  with  the  assistance 
of  the  dewy  nights  of  September  they  will  form 
nice  compact  plants  by  the  end  of  the  month 
ready  to  transfer  into  beds,  pots,  or  borders  dur- 
ing October.— J.  R.  T. 


THE  BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

Carnatiox.s  are  sometimes  put  out  in  the  her- 
baceous border  amongst  freely-rooting  plants 
which  may  have  previously  absorbed  the  nourish- 
ing properties  from  the  soil.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  the  Carnations  have  not  a  chance  either 
under  the  ground  or  above  it.  Such  borders 
are  a  complete  ma.ss  of  fine  fibrous  roots,  which 
suck  every  particle  of  moisture  out  of  the  soil 
in  summer,  and  the  gaudy  colours  of  Preonies 
and  Poppies  kill  the  quiet  tints  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  blooms.  Even  if  a  hole  is  dug  out 
and  some  fresh  compost  put  in,  the  roots  of  other 
piants  adjoining  rush  into  it  at  once.  I  do  not 
say  that  Carnations  will  cot  succeed  in  a  mixed 
border,  but  I  would  not  plant  my  choice  speci- 
mens there.  The  plants  succeed  best  in  masses 
by  themselves,  and  they  are  certainly  very 
eii'ective  in  that  way.  The  ground  should  be 
prepared  for  them  by  trenching  and  manuring  ; 
18  inches  is  sufficiently  deep,  and  surely  no 
amateur  would  begrudge  the  trouble  of  trench- 
ing and  manuring  in  these  days,  when  we  read 
of  the  pains  taken  by  the  last  generation  of 
florists  to  dig  out  all  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
2  feet,  filling  up  the  space  with  a  mixture 
of  rotten  turf,  leaf-mould,  decayed  manure, 
etc.,  taking  even  more  pains  than  a  modern 
gardener  would  with  his  Vine  borders.  This 
careful  attention  the  Carnation  well  deserves, 
and  it  will  produce  brighter  and  larger  flowers. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  trenching  up  of 
the  soil  IS  sufficient,  and  when  putting  out  the 
plants,  a  little  soot  should  be  thrown  into  the 
hole  made  by  the  planting  trowel.  The  best 
times  for  planting  are  October  and  November, 
or  March  and  April.  In  wet,  cold  districts 
perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  plant  out  until  the 
spring,  and  let  it  be  the  end  of  March  or  early 
m  Aiiril.  Plant  firmly,  and  let  the  plants  be 
put  well  into  the  ground. 

If  the  work  is  done  in  the  autumn,  some  care 
IS  requisite  during  the  winter  to  keep  the  plants 
from  injury.  A  steady  frost  does  them  no 
harm,  but  the  succession  of  frosts  and  thaws 
lifts  the  plants  out  of  the  ground,  so  that  they 
nquire  to  be  looked  over  and  made  firm  a^ain 
if  necessary.  Sltiuler,  tall  plants  must  have 
sticks  put  to  them  whether  they  are  planted  in 
autumn  or  in  spring. 

DiSE.ASE.S. 

\\'ireworm  is  a  very  troublesome  pe.st,  and 
docs  more  damage  to  a  bed  of  Carnations  than 
any  other  of  the  enemies  gardeners  have  to 
tight  against.  I  am  constantly  being  requested 
to  give  information  as  to  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  this  pest,  which  is  always  most  trouble- 
some on  freshly  broken-up  meadow  laud.  I 
have  a  large  piece  of  ground  which  has  been 
trai)ped  for  wireworm  and  hunted  several  times 
over.  It  has  been  cropped  with  Potatoes,  and 
has  actually  grown  for  twelve  months  a  crop  of 
seeding  Carnations  Soot  has  been  applied 
again  and  again,  and  I  this  spring  ventured  to 
plant  it  with  named  Carnations,  and  the  plants 
are  steadily  being  decimated  with  wireworm 


It  seems  they  take  about  three  years  to  grow  to 
their  full  size  underground,  and  no  application 
known  to  me  will  arrest  their  development  and 
yet  allow  the  ground  to  remain  fertile.  When 
decayed  turf  is  being  used  to  pot  the  plants,  it 
should  be  well  looked  over  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  any  wireworm  contained  in  it. 

The  Carnation  maggot  is  a  foe  not  to  be 
despised,  as  it  sometimes  makes  sad  havoc  with 
the  Carnation.  It  is  the  larva-  of  the  Hyelemia 
nigrescens,  a  small  black  fly  not  unlike  the 
common  house  fly.  It  may  now  be  seen  flying 
about  amongst  the  plants  and  deftly  placing  its 
eggs  where  the  larv;e  can  work  into  the  stem  of 
the  plants,  or  rather  into  the  centre,  working 
downwards.  It  can  be  caught  out  with  a  needle. 
If  the  maggot  is  left  in,  the  plant  will  be  killed 
and  the  larvte  will  ultimately  pass  into  the  winged 
state,  whereas  if  the  plant  is  killed,  an  end  will 
also  be  made  of  the  para.site.  When  the  plants 
are  in  pots  the  intruder  has  been  killed  by  dip- 
ping them  in  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash.  The  plants  when  taken  out  were 
stained  with  the  characteristic  purple  colour, 
but  they  grew  out  of  it  and  the  maggot  was 
killed  in  its  den.  •  Spot  has  been  rather 
troublesome  this  season,  and  it  has  spread 
even  late  in  the  spring,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  cure  for  it  except  that  the  plants 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  airy  place 
where  they  get  as  much  light  as  possible. 
The  plants  will  grow  out  of  it,  but  a  bad 
attack  of  it  sadly  weakens  the  con.stitution  of 
the  aflected  plants  ;  it  is  caused  by  the  attack 
of  a  fungus,  Uredo  dianthi.  The  rust  on  Car- 
nation leaves  is  another  fungoid  development 
which  is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of,  and  the  only 
certain  remedy  is  to  cut  oS'  all  afi'ected  leaves 
as  soon  as  the  blisters  appear.  Green  fly  makes 
a  mess  of  Carnations  when  they  are  grown 
under  glass,  but  this  pest  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
fumigating.  If  the  plants  are  attacked  out  of 
doors,  wash  it  ofl"  with  the  syringe.  Exhibitors 
of  Carnations  are  all  well  aware  of  that  fell 
destroyer,  the  yellow  thrips.  This  active  little 
insect  introduces  itself  underneath  the  calyx 
before  the  flowers  show  colour,  and  they  take 
the  colour  quite  out  of  the  petals  wherever  they 
go.  The  best  plan  is  to  get  the  jjlants  into  the 
house  and  fumigate  them.  It  does  most  damage 
in  warm,  dry  seasons.  The  eelworm,  a  small 
nematoid  worm,  attacks  the  plant  near  the 
base,  causing  the  stem  to  swell,  and  produces 
the  appearance  known  as  gout.  The  worm  is  a 
species  of  Tylenchus,  and  probably  the  best 
way  to  treat  the  plants  is  to  burn  them  root 
and  branch.     At  all  events,  I  know  no  remedy. 

The  work  of  the  Carnation  grower  at  present 
is  to  see  that  sticks  are  placed  to  the  plants, 
the  soil  being  stirred  a  little.  It  is  also  a  good 
time  to  sow  seed  to  produce  good  strong  plants 
to  flower  next  season.  The  seed  vegetates 
quickly  if  the  pots  or  seed-pans  are  plunged  in 
a  gentle  hotbed.  The  plants  appear  in  a  week 
or  so,  and  require  to  be  pricked  out  speedily 
and  to  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower 
as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough,  being  care- 
ful that  they  receive  no  check  to  their  growth. 

.J.    Dot(iL.\.S. 


Late  Tulips.— The  leaf-growth  of  late  Tulips 
has  not  been  well  suited  with  the  season,  and  all 
varieties,  especially  the  Parrots,  have  eutfered 
severely  from  something  which  has  arrested 
growth  and  cauted  the  leaves  to  become  spotted, 
and  in  many  cases  to  wither  entirely.  I  do  not 
think  that  disea.se  of  any  kind  has  produced  this, 
but  rather  that  the  foliage  could  not  withstand 
the  heavy  and  continuous  cold  rains  of  March,  as 
I  first  noticed  the  spots  towards  the  end  of  that 
month.     Again,  we  had  a  few   heavy   hailstorms 


from  April  10  to  1.3,  and  these  apparently  intensi- 
fied the  injury.  Some  of  the  beds  here  are  shaded 
at  one  end,  and  the  leaves  at  the  shady  end  are  in 
much  the  best  condition,  as  the  injured  leaves 
have  not  been  under  the  influence  of  the  scorching 
sun.  I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  injury  is 
atmospheric,  as  I  find  that  root  action  is  strong, 
and  the  bulbs  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition 
and  throwing  off  strong  bulblets.  Where  bulbs 
were  planted  thinly  last  autumn,  the  foliage  has 
not  been  aflected  nearly  so  much  as  it  has  been 
on  old-established  beds,  as,  being  stouter  and 
more  leathery,  it  was  better  able  to  resist  the 
battering  it  got,  and  this,  too,  would  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  early  Tulips  not  being  affected,  the 
foliage  of  these  being  stout  and  carried  erect  in- 
stead of  lying  prone  on  the  ground.  When  late 
Tulips  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  year 
after  year,  the  foliage  becomes  weak.  Three  years 
in  one  position  is  the  outside  limit  that  should  be 
given.  Now  that  interest  in  these  plants  is  re- 
viving, we  may  hope  to  see  them  better  treated 
than  they  have  been  of  late  years,  and  they  will 
surely  repay  any  attention  that  may  be  given, 
for  few  flowers  give  such  brilliant  effects.  One  of 
the  best  for  massing  and  for  cutting  is  that  known 
as  T.  Gesneriana  epathulata  ;  the  flowers,  bold  in 
form  and  rich  in  colouring,  frecjuently  reach  a 
yard  in  height.  Another  elegant  form  is  T.  re- 
troflexa,  and  one  of  the  happiest  combinations  I 
have  seen  this  spring  has  been  a  large  group  of 
this  and  a  single  form  of  Narcissus  incomparabilis 
mixed  :  the  flowers  of  the  Tulip  followed  closely 
those  of  the  Narcissus,  and  were  carried  well 
above  the  foliage  of  the  latter,  which  seemed  a 
perfect  setting  for  the  Tulips,  whose  own  foliage 
is  inclined  to  be  spare. — J.  C.  Tall^vck. 

Hardy  plants  in  pots.  —Although  there  was 
a  bewildering  display  at  the  Temple  show  of 
hardy  flowers  in  bunches,  yet  of  the  section  none 
perhaps  attracted  more  attention  or  was  more 
deservedly  admired  than  was  the  group  of  hardy 
plants  in  pots  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  Hardy 
plants  make  a  very  attractive  display  when 
neatly  arranged  in  pots.  It  is  long  since  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Parker  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  com- 
peted so  admirably  aD  the  old  shows  at  South 
Kensington,  but  they  did  show  hardy  plants  in 
pots  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  in  most  attrac- 
tive fashion.  Would  that  we  could  see  more  of 
them  in  pots  at  the  Temple,  thus  practically 
illustrating  respective  heights,  habits,  &c.,  and 
fewer  of  those  crowded  and  formal  banks  of 
hardy  flowers.  Probably  growers  at  a  distance 
could  not  bring  plants.  In  that  case  the  classes 
should  be  limited  to  numbers  of  kinds  or  varie- 
ties, so  that  the  plants  might  be  set  up  thinly 
and  ettectively. — A.  D. 


SHORT  XO TES.  —FLOWER. 


Phlox  G.  F.  "Wilson  is  a  very  pretty  and 
profuse  flowering  kind,  belonging  apparently  to 
the  setacea  group  of  these  plants.  It  is  now  all 
but  hidden  with  its  masses  of  pale  lilac  flowers  that 
are  very  showy  and  elTective  in  the  mass. 

Tulipa  amcena.— Is  this  (perhaps  Mr.  BurbidRC 
will  tell  us)  a  species  or  a  garden  hybrid  ?  It  is  a  most 
lovely  thing,  and  1  do  not  know  one  in  this  varied 
and  beautiful  family  that  excels  it.  It  changes  its 
colour,  too,  during  its  blooming  time,  and  the  beauti- 
ful soft  pink  which  suflfuse'S  the  whole  flower  makes 
it  very  attractive  ;  it  is  one,  tco,  which  rapidly  in- 
creases, and  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  place  in  any 
garden.  Some  of  the  Dutch  growers  class  it  amongst 
species,  while  I  have  heard  gardeners  speak  of  it  as  a 
va-iety. 

Anemone  sylvestris. — I  have  somewhere  seen 
that  some  have  found  this  a  difficult  plant  to  beep, 
but  with  me  the  only  difliculfy  is  to  keep  it  within 
boumls.  I  have  tried  to  root  it  out  of  some  parts  of 
tny  garden,  but  in  vain.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  t  j 
discard  it  altogether,  for  I  think  its  puve  white  blooms 
and  its  tall  stems  make  it  an  exceedingly  effective  plant. 
There  is  another  of  the  Anemones  which  I  have 
grievously  failed  in  growing,  why,  I  know  not, 
namely.  Anemone  sulphurea.  Is  there  any  eecret  in 
its  cn'ture?— D. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SPIRAEA  flagelliform:[s. 

While  the  different  Spirreis  include  among 
their  number  some  of  our  very  finest  flowering 
shrubs,  they  are  so  numerous  that  in  most  cases 
a  rigid  selection  is  necessary.  If  restricted, 
however,  to  a  dozen  distinct  forms,  S.  flagelli- 
formis  must  have  a  phice,  as  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful free-blooming  kind  and  one  that  does  not 
flower  till  many  others  are  past.  This  Spirsea 
is  in  style  of  growth  very  different  from  most 
members  of  the  genus,  the  principal  shoots  being 
more  or  less  upright,  while  the  growth  is  quite 
spreading,  and  the  long  slender  shoots,  which 
droop  gracefully  on  all  sides,  are  thickly  studded 
for  some  distance  with  little  flat  clusters  of 
white  blossoms.  When  at  their  best,  the  longest 


more  liberally  tresited  is  so  great,  that  the  two 
might  be  taken  as  belonging  to  distinct  species. 
It  should  if  possible  be  planted  where  there  is 
ample  space  for  the  development  cf  its  somewhat 
spreading  branches,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty 
of  the  specimen  depends  upon  the  long  arching 
shoots  being  allowed  to  grow  unfettered,  for 
they  then  dispose  themselves  in  a  very  graceful 
manner. 

Col.  Kelsall,  who  kindly  sent  us  the  photo 
from  which  the  annexed  engraving  was  made, 
sends  us  the  following  notes  if  the  plant : — 

This  fine  shrub  has  a  very  good  effect  in  a  rough 
mixed  border.  It  flowers  in  June,  its  gracefully 
drooping  branches  being  covered  with  bloom  for 
the  last  2  feet  or  so.  It  is  a  tall-growing  plant, 
reaching  a  height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet.  A  moist 
shady  border  seems  to  suit  it.  The  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illustration  is  growing  under  a 
gable   facing   north    in    h=avy   clay   soil,    almost 
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SpircBa  flagelliformis.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  plwtograph  ient 
bj/   Col,  Kelsall,  Blackrock,  Duhlin. 


shoots  form  veritable  floral  wreaths.  Though  so 
long  known  in  gardens  and  nurseries  as  S. 
flagelliformis,  it  is  now  considered  to  be  synony- 
mous with  S.  canescens,  or  at  all  events  but  a 
variety  thereof.  S.  canescens,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas,  is  a  somewhat  variable  spe- 
cies, and  therefore  possesses  a  considerable  list 
of  synonyms  ;  indeed,  in  the  Kew  list  it  has 
more  assigned  to  it  than  to  any  other  Spirsea. 
Names  under  which  it  may  be  met  with  are 
S.  cuneifolia,  S.  flagellaris,  S.  hypericifolia 
crenata,  S.  nutans,  S.  ruscifolia,  S.  nepalensis, 
S.  rhamnifolia  and  others.  It  is  as  a  rule  at  its 
best  from  the  end  of  June  onwards,  and  in  good 
soil  where  it  does  not  sufter  from  drought  this 
Spirsea  will  continue  to  bloom  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Like  all  the  others,  it  needs  to  be 
planted  in  good  deep  soil  that  is  not  parched  up 
at  any  time,  for  though  it  will  hold  its  own  and 
flower  freely  under  adverse  conditions,  yet  the 
contrast  batween  a  plant  so  situated   and  one 


always  in  shade  and  close  to  a  water  tap,  which 
drips  a  good  deal  and  keeps  the  ground  continually 
moist  even  in  the  driest  weather.  Under  these 
conditions  it  grows  vigorously,  sending  up  great 
numbers  of  suckers,  any  one  of  which  if  cut  off 
below  the  ground  and  planted  would  soon  make  a 
strong  bush. 

Wistaria  sinensis. — A  grand  old  plant  of 
this  is  now  in  full  beauty  with  Mr.  Tallack  at 
Livermere  Park.  The  plant  is  growing  on  the 
house  and  covers  a  length  of  just  over  28  yards. 
To  eay  that  it  is  profusely  flowered  hardly  meets 
the  case,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  foot  over  the  en- 
tire expanse  that  is  not  covered  with  the  elegant 
mauve-purple  blossoms.  It  is  a  sight  worth 
going  a  long  way  to  see,  and  one  not  easily  for- 
gotten by  anyone  who,  like  myself,  may  be  trying 
to  estabhsh  this  fine  old  climbing  plant.  How 
rapid  the  progress  of  a  plant  of  this  kind,  with  its 
great  arms  and  doubtless  similar  roots  spreading 
in  all  directions,  but  how  slow,  on  the  other 
hanr),   is   that   madj    by   pUnts   that  have   been 


growing  in  pots  in  the  nursery,  their  roots  so 
thickly  entwined  and  matted  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  them.  It  is  a  truly  beautiful  plant 
when  seen  in  this  condition,  and  although  com- 
mon in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term,  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  most  select  and  well-stocked 
garden. — R. 

Rhodotypos  kerrioidee.— A  recent  note  on 
the  different  forms  of  Kerriajaponica  that  are  to  be 
found  in  our  gardens  reminds  one  how  frequently 
this  Rhodotypos  is  confounded  with  the  Kerria, 
for  it  is  often  referred  to  as  the  white-flowered 
Jew's  Mallow,  or  the  white  variety  of  Kerria, 
while  it  may  even  be  seen  occasionally  under  the 
name  of  Kerria  jiponica  alba.  It  is,  however, 
totally  distinct  therefrom,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  forms  a  decidedly  ornamental  shrub,  possessing 
many  desirable  features,  not  the  least  being  its 
long  season  of  blooming.  This  Rhodotypos  forms 
a  free  growing  bush  that  reaches  a  height  of  about 
0  feet,  clothed  with  ovate  acuminate  leaves,  which 
are  distinctly  plaited  and  much  serrated.  The 
under  sides  are  somewhat  silky.  The  most  con- 
spicuous feature  is,  however,  the  blossoms,  which 
are  about  a  couple  cf  inches  in  diameter,  pure 
white,  and  a  good  deal  like  single  Roses.  They 
commence  to  open  about  May,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  thriving  specimen  a  scattered  succession  is  kept 
up  nearly  throughout  the  summer.  It  is  of  eany 
propagation  and  culture,  and  has  been  known  in 
our  gardens  for  30  years.  This  Rhodotypos  is  by 
most  authorities  regarded  as  a  native  of  Japan  ; 
indeed,  the  correctness  of  it  never  seems  to  have 
been  doubted  till  Professor  Sargent  in  his  "Forest 
Flora  of  Japan  "  contradicted  this. 

The  Hawthorn.— Not  perhaps  within  the 
period  of  living  memory  has  the  Hawthorn  been 
so  full  of  bloom  as  it  is  now.  Every  hedgerow 
has  its  sheets  of  white,  but  at  a  place  three  miles 
from  here  and  one  mile  west  of  Lyme  Regis, 
which  is  called  The  Cliffs,  and  which  for  wild 
natural  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots 
on  the  south  coast  and  familiar  to  the  hosts  of 
visitors  who  patronise  that  favourite  summer 
resort,  it  extends  a  mile  through  and  about  half 
a  mile  broad.  At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  a  sight 
worth  going  many  miles  to  see,  and  when  seen 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  huge  masses  of  flowers — the  Thorn  be- 
comes a  tree  there— hang  from  and  clothe  the 
precipices,  crowning  the  rocky  acclivities  and 
mounting  and  spreading  throughout  every  dell, 
while  the  fresh  spring  odour  that  parvades  the 
air  and  the  music  of  the  nightingale  and  of  a 
hundred  other  feathered  songsters  combine  to  ren- 
der it  a  terrestrial  elysium.  While  clad  in  their 
snow-white  garb  the  characteristics  of  the  varie- 
ties of  the  Hawthorn  are  very  noticeable.  Some 
have  a  fastigiate  habit,  some  are  pendulous, 
others  spread  horizontally  ;  others,  agam,  present 
a  rugged  aspect,  while  some  have  a  surface  as 
smooth  as  if  shorn.  This  scene  was  preceded  by 
the  Blackthorn,  almost  as  profuse  in  its  blonm, 
and  will  be  followed  by  the  Elder,  thus  giving  a 
continuous  wealth  of  beauty,  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated,  until  midsummer. — J.  M., 
Charmouthy  Dorset. 

Varieties  of  Labarnutn. — I  send  you  a  box 
containing  three  varieties  of  Laburnum,  which 
you  will  see  are  of  different  colours — yellow,  pale 
lilac,  and  another  a  mixed  colour  (pinky  yellow) 
off  the  same  tree.  The  habit  of  the  pale  lilac  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  others.  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  cause  for  these  three 
varieties  of  Laburnum.  They  are  growing  on  a 
tree  a  few  miles  from  me. — George  Dixo>'. 

*,*  The  Laburnum  in  question  is  Cytiaus 
Adami,  a  most  singular  form,  concerning  which 
much  has  been  written  in  the  various  horticultural 
publications.  Though  opinions  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  as  to  its  origin,  the  generally  accepted 
theory  is  that  adopted  by  Loudon  and  by  many 
subsequent  writers.  It  is  that  the  variety  Adami 
originated  as  a  sport  from  a  bud  of  Cytisus  pur- 
pureus,  which  was  inserted  into  a  plant  of  Cytisus 
alpinus  (the  alpine  Laburnum)  in  1825  by 
D.   Adam,   a   nurseryman   at  Vitry,  near   Paris. 
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A  few  years  after  this  sport  was  originated  it  was 
found  that  it  had  a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to 
the  original  kinds,  and  that  from  one  bud  or  graft 
branches  were  produced  of  the  true  Cytisus  pur- 
purous,  of  the  f^aburnum,  and  of  the  graft  hybrirl 
Adami.  The  flowers  alluded  to  by  George  Dixon 
are  the  Laburnum  (yellow),  Adami  (pinky  yellow), 
and  purpureus  (pale  lilac).  Thisla.'ittC.  purpureus) 
being  naturally  a  procumbent  shrub,  accounts  for 
the  great  difference  in  habit  mentioned  in  the 
letter.— T.     

MAGNOLIAS. 

In  some  seasons,  when  late  frosts  occur,  one  is 
apt  to  miss  the  charm  of  the  early-lilooming 
Magnolias,  the  flowers  getting  caught  by  frost  ; 
but  this  year,  in  this  place  at  least,  nothing  has 
prevented  an  imcommonly  beautiful  display  of 
the  various  sorts.  Up  to  about  April  10,  winter 
had  not  fairly  left  us,  and  the  flower-buds  on 
the  various  kinds  were  tightly  closed.  In  ten 
days  from  that  time  many  bushes  of  M.  Soulan- 
geaua,  M.  stellata,  and  M.  conspicua  had  finished 
flowering,  so  quickly  had  the  great  heat  forced 
the  flowers  along.  Nearly  all  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  sorts  and  their  hybrids  flower  before 
the  leaves  appear.  Most  of  these  known  in  cul- 
tivation are  the  following  ;  Alexandrina,  con- 
soicua,  gracilis,  hypoleuca,  Kobus,  Lennei, 
Norbertiana,  obovata  (purpurea).  Soulangeana, 
stellata,  and  \\at3oni.  The  earliest  of  all  to 
flower  is 

M.  STELLATA.  This  expands  with  the  first  few 
warm  days  of  spring,  and  in  sheltered,  sunny 
places  I  have  known  it  to  bloom  in  winter  after  a 
few  warm  days  without  freezing  at  night.  The 
flowers  when  in  bud  are  of  a  light  pink,  but  when 
expanded  they  are  white.  They  are  also  semi- 
double  and  pleasantly  fragrant.  The  pink- 
coloured  bud  has  caused  some  to  think  there  are 
two  sorts,  a  pink  and  a  white  one,  but  I  think  this 
an  error,  and  know  of  but  one  kind. 

M.  coNspicr.\,  very  often  called  the  Chinese 
white,  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  next  earliest, 
but  I  have  had  it  growing  side  by  side  with  M. 
Soulangeana,  and  have  found  them  to  open  at  the 
same  time.  The  mistake  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  flowers  of  M.  conspicua  dropping 
before  those  of  M.  Soulangeana.  They  are  very 
evanescent,  dropping  completely  from  the  tree 
after  a  two  days'  display.  Those  of  M.  Soulan- 
geana hold  on  for  a  few  days  longer,  hence  it  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  later  bloomer.  M. 
Soulangeana  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
between  conspicua  and  obovata,  a  purple  one 
which  flowers  a  little  later. 

M.  iii!OVAT.\  is  often  called  by  its  old  name, 
purpurea.  It  is  a  close-growing  bush,  of  slow- 
growth,  rarely  getting  above  shrub  size,  unlike 
Soulangeana  and  conspicua,  which  become  in 
time  small,  bushy  trees. 

M.  Koiius  used  to  be  called  M.  Thurberi.  It 
makes  a  well-proportioned  tree,  has  fine,  slender 
branches,  and  bears  white  flowers  which  open  the 
first  thing  in  spring.  It  flowers  but  sparingly 
until  of  some  age,  and  the  flowers  are  not  so  large 
as  thofee  of  M.  conspicua. 

M.  Watson  I  is  newer  than  anj'  of  the  others 
named,  tn  1  is  not  much  distributed  as  yet.  The 
large  sweet-scented  white  flowers  have  a  pink 
centre,  which  adds  to  their  attractiveness.  The 
flowers  expand  later  than  those  of  some  of  the 
others  mentioned. 

There  are  others  in  cultivation,  such  as  Nor- 
bertiana, Alexandrina  and  speciosa,  which  have 
been  sent  out  as  distinct  from  Soulaiigeana,  but 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  so  as  generally  seen 
in  cultivation.  Nevertheless,  seedlings  from 
Soulangeana  vary  enough  to  merit  distinct  names, 
as  I  know  from  experience. 

M.  Lk.nnki  is  such  a  seedling,  and  it  is  a  good 
one.  In  colour  the  flowers  are  rosy  pink,  cup- 
shaped,  and  not  the  earliest  to  open. 


M.  cRACiLis  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  obo- 
vata. It  is  a  great  deal  like  that  valuable  sort, 
difl'ering  chiefly  in  having  deeper  purple  flowers. 
It  is  the  darkest  flowered  one  of  the  whole  lot, 
and,  like  obovata,  it  can  be  planted  among  shrubs. 

M.  iivroLErcA  is  a  Japanese  species  which 
makes  a  tree  very  much  like  our  native  tripetal-\, 
and  its  flowers,  too,  are  much  like  those  of  that 
kind,  being  large  and  white,  having,  however,  a 
light  pink  centre  to  the  inside  of  the  petals.  This 
flowers  after  the  loaves  expand  in  May,  being  the 
only  one  that  does  this  of  all  the  kinds  that  have 
been  mentioned. 

Our  native  sorts  are  valuable  too,  not  so 
much  for  their  flowers  as  for  their  very  large 
leaves,  tropical  appearance  and  beauty  of  out- 
line. Of  these  there  are  acuminata,  Fraseri, 
glauca,  grandiflora,  macrophylla  and  tripetala. 

M.  Fraseri  is  the  flrst  to  flower.  The  bloe.'oms 
expand  very  soon  after  those  of  the  Chinese  kind, 
and  to  those  who  know  the  sort  there  is  no  need 
to  dilate  on  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  In  colour 
they  are  of  a  light  canary-yellow,  large,  and  with 
a  fragrance  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  M.  glauca.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  grow- 
ing of  all.  M.  tripetala,  M.  acuminata  and 
M.  macrophylla  flower  after  it,  and  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  is  fairly  expanded.  All  have  white  flowers, 
those  of  tripetala  not  well  scented  ;  but  this  one 
has  such  beautiful  pink  pods  in  late  summer  that 
it  is  mainly  planted  on  that  account. 

M.  (iRANDiFLOK.^  is  known  as  the  southern  ever- 
green Magnolia.  It  may  be  said  to  be  ijuite 
hardy  here,  as  it  needs  but  covering  in  winter 
when  quite  small,  taking  care  of  itself  afterwards, 
and  Mr.  Falconer  told  me  he  got  along  with  it  on 
Long  Itland.  In  exposed  places  it  loses  its  leaves 
in  winter,  but  this  does  not  hurt  it,  the  buds 
starting  all  right  in  spring.  There  is  a  shade  of 
pink  at  the  base  of  the  petals  inside.  M.  grandi- 
flora is  quite  evergreen  when  cold  winds  and 
bright  sun  do  not  destroy  the  foliage  in  winter. 
It  blooms  in  June. 

M.  (ilauca  is  famed  for  its  delicious  fragrance 
and  bright  green  leaves.  It  blooms  in  June  — 
that  is,  it  commences  to  do  so  then,  but  the 
flowers  do  not  all  come  at  once,  but  one  after  the 
other  in  succession  for  several  weeks.  Though 
usually  found  wild  in  damp  places,  it  thrives  as 
the  others  do  in  any  good  ordmary  situation. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  time  to 

Transplant 
Magnolias,  experienced  authorities  prefer  the 
spring.  In  fact,  the  tree-growing  native  kinds 
generally  refuse  to  live  if  set  out  in  the  autumn. 
The  Asiatic  sorts  are  not  quite  so  particular, 
but  they  certainly  do  better  set  in  the  spring. 
Should  the  bushes  be  large  and  not  trans- 
planted often,  they  should  be  pruned  closely  to 
make  a  sure  thing  of  it.  1  have  known  of 
planting  after  the  foliage  was  well  expanded 
being  quite  successful  when  close  pruning 
accompanied  it.  Should  it  be  desirable  to 
plant  in  the  autumn,  it  should  be  done  early, 
m  late  summer,  in  fact,  while  the  soil  is  still 
warm,  most  of  the  leaves  being  cut  ofl'  at  the 
time.  New  fibres  are  then  made  before  the 
soil  cools  oft',  which  ensures  the  safety  of  the 
trees. — Joseph  Meehan,  Gcrmantown,  Pa.,  in 
Country  Gentleman. 

Hypericum  Moserianum  tricolor. — This 
has  been  several  times  shown  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meetings,  but  it  has  only  re- 
cently been  given  an  award  of  merit.  It  is  an 
extremely  pretty  variegated  shrub,  too  delicate 
to  hold  its  own  with  many  strong-growing  sub- 
jects, but  still  a  suitable  spot  for  such  as  this  is 
not  ditticult  to  find.  It  is  a  sport  from  the 
now  well-known  Hypericum  Moserianum,  which 
bounded  at  once  into  popularity,  but  instead  of 
the  ordinary  green  foliage  of  the  type,  the  variety 
tricolor  has  in  most  cases  the  green  portion 
limited  to  a  small  irregularly  shaped  blotch  in 
the  centre  of    each   leaf,   the   rest   being    when 


young  of  a  yellowish  hue,  safl^used  with  red,  but 
as  the  leaves  mature  the  yellow  portion  changes 
to  a  kind  of  reddish  carmine,  especially  where  the 
plants  have  been  fully  exposed  to  the  .'un.  It  is 
on  the  uppermost  part  of  the  plant,  and  conse- 
(juently  that  which  receives  the  greatest  amount 
of  direct  sunshine,  that  the  brightest  coloured 
leaves  are  to  be  found.  The  variegated  portion 
of  the  foli.age  is  frequently  somewhat  contracted  ; 
hence  the  leaves  are  rather  narrower  than  those 
of  the  green-leaved  type.  The  flowers  are  golden 
yellow,  but  owing  to  that  hue  pervading  the 
foliage  they  are  not  so  noticeable  as  when  borne 
by  the  normal  form.  This  variety  of  Hypericum 
Moserianum  was  first  observed  as  a  sport  by  M. 
Leon  Chenault,  nurseryman.  Rue  d'Olivet,  Orleans, 
France,  in  1S91,  and  as  the  variegated  character 
was  retained  it  was  propagated  from  and  put  into 
commerce  in  the  autumn  of  1894.  Being  easily 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  it  has  now  become 
pretty  generally  known  and  may  be  obtained  from 
most  nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  the 
more  select  shrubs.  The  present  season  is  a  very 
suitable  one  for  putting  in  the  cuttings,  which 
should  be  formed  of  the  young  growing  shoots, 
taken  off  at  a  length  of  about  4  inches  and  dibbled 
into  pots  of  sandy  soil.  If  they  are  put  into  a  close 
propagating  case  in  a  little  heat,  so  much  the 
better,  as  they  will  root  more  quickly,  and  when 
potted  off  without  delay  will  become  well  esta- 
blished before  the  winter  sets  in. — H.  P. 


COOMBE  WOOD  NURSERY. 

This  nursery  has  long  been  famed  for  the  accli- 
matisation work  that  has  been  carried  on,  and 
our  stock  of  flowering  shrubs  and  beautiful-leaved 
trees  has  been  much  increased  in  numbers 
through  the  enterprise,  patience,  and  observation 
bestowed  in  testing  the  hardiness  and  finding  out 
the  most  suitable  soils  and  conditions  in  which  to 
plant  shrubs  and  trees  from  diverse  climates  so 
as  to  ensure  success.  The  undulating  character 
of  the  ground,  affording  as  it  does  so  many  aspects, 
is  well  adapted  for  carrying  out  experimental 
work  of  this  kind. 

Among  a  great  number  of  shrubs  and  trees  in 
flower  the  following  were  noted  for  their  distinct 
character  and  effectiveness  :  Cytisus  albus  is  a 
charming  dwarf  branching  kind,  very  distinct, 
and  reminding  one  of  a  white  Sweet  Pea.  C. 
elongatus  is  another  white,  with  a  shade  of  yellow 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  C.  trifolius  and  C. 
lupinus  are  both  yellow,  the  latter  a  fine  large 
showy  flower.  C.  purpureus  pendulus  is  a  dis- 
tinct rose-coloured  form,  and  makes  a  good  con- 
trast .and  companion  to  C.  albus.  C.  Andreanus 
is  the  finest  of  all  in  size  of  flower,  and  the  strong 
contrast  of  colour  in  the  yellow  standard  and  rich 
crimson-purple  of  the  wings  makes  it  doubly 
attractive.  These  are  all  worked  as  standards  of 
various  heights  and  also  grown  as  dwarf  bushes. 
Fabiana  imbricata  is  an  old  plant  not  so  often 
seen  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  neat  in  habit  of 
growth,  with  white  flowers  much  resembling  ;in 
Erica.  It  requires  a  sheltered  spot  and  peat  soil 
to  do  well.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  pot  cul- 
ture. Olearia  Gunni,  with  white  star-like  blos- 
soms, was  very  attractive  growing  on  a  low  wall. 
0.  Haasti  has  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  disc. 
It  is  of  bushy,  erect  growth,  with  oval  persistent 
leaves,  slightly  pubescent,  and  grows  well  in  any 
soil  or  position.  The  Japanese  Fringe  trees 
(Chionanthus  retusus  and  C.  virginicus)  were 
laden  with  their  delicate-looking  white,  pendent 
blossoms.  The  latter  kind  does  well  in  pots, 
and  submits  to  gentle  forcing.  Abelia  ser- 
rata,  another  Japanese  shrub,  is  worthy  of 
notice  for  its  free  and  dense  habit  of  growth, 
bearing  creamy  white  flowers  with  a  yellow 
throat.  Styrax  Obassia  is  very  attractive  with  its 
numerous  racemes  of  white  flowers.  It  would  be 
dillicult  to  imagine  any  plant  producing  flowers 
more  freelj'  thsin  S.  japonica,  as  bushes  li  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter  are  literally  loaded 
with  white  fragrant  flovvers,  even  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  bush.  It  is  of  free  and  dense 
growth,  and  when  better  known  must  becoxe  a 
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very  popular  plant.  Ifc  is  equally  well  adapted 
for  planting  as  a  single  specimen  in  suitable  posi- 
tions. Cornus  florida  was  flowering  freely,  flowers 
pure  white,  2  inches  across.  One  specimen  seen 
was  quite  10  feet  high.  C.  f.  rubra,  with  rose- 
pink  flowers,  give!  a  distinct  colour  among  the 
iJogwoods.  Trochodendron  aralioides  is  a  very 
distinct-looking;  evergreen  shrub  with  shining 
preen  leaves  of  greit  substance,  and  bearing  freely 
dull  yellow  spikes  of  bloom.  Magnolia  Soulan- 
geana  nigra  w.»:'  blooming  freely.  It  is  useful  in 
giving  a  change  of  colour  in  this  fine  genus. 
Wanted  in  a  shaded  position  the  flowers  last  much 
longer.  Lilacs  in  large  numbers  and  many  varie- 
ties were  seen,  and  though  both  in  habit  of  growth 
and  flower  they  resemble  each  other  closely,  there 
are  a  few  quite  distinct.  One  among  them — 
Stuveiir  de  Ludwig  Spath— claims  notice  for  its 


past  their  best.  They  are  both  handsome  flower- 
ing shrubs  when  grown  on  their  own  roots  and 
pruned  back  after  blooming.  Viburnum  plicatum 
made  a  fine  show,  many  plants  being  almost  hidden 
with  the  large  heads  of  bloom.  Among  creepers, 
Wistaria  sinensis  alba  was  extremely  showy,  with 
spikes  of  bloom  IS  inches  long,  and  Clematis 
montana  grandiflora  shows  its  suitability  for 
covering  any  large  buildings — whether  walls  or 
roofs — with  thousands  of  its  starry  blossoms. 
Large  breadths  of  Azalea  pontica,  A.  mollis,  and 
other  hybrid  kinds  were  a  blaze  of  brilliant  colours 
of  various  hues.  These  will  be  succeeded  by  an 
equal  wealth  of  bloom  among  the  Rhododendrons. 

FiXE-LEAVED  PLANTS. 

Of  plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage, 
the  Japanese  Maples  are  the  most  striking  and 


Flower  of  Ataccia  cristata.    From  a  photograph. 


fine  spikes  of  bloom  and  deep  colour.  This  is  the 
darkest  coloured  form  in  the  collection  and  closely 
approaches  purple.  Syringa  villosa  makes  another 
contrast  with  its  long  spiky  heads  of  bloom  and  a 
faint  trace  of  rose  colour  in  the  flowers.  Among 
the  double-flowered  section,  Mme.  Lemoine  stands 
out  as  the  finest  white  Lilac.  Spirrea  confusa, 
looking  graceful  with  its  pendent  branches  laden 
with  flowers,  is  a  good  shrubbery  plant  and  also 
forces  well.  S.  Anthony  Waterer  is  of  dwarf, 
shrubby  habit,  with  deep  crimson  heads  of  bloom 
very  freely  produced.  This  kind  submits  to  gentle 
forcing.  S.  ariaifolia,  though  not  now  in  flower, 
deserves  a  word  of  praise  as  one  of  the  finest 
flowering  shrubs  we  possess.  Large  quantities  of 
S.  astilboides  are  grown  and  forced,  and  this  kind 
is  rapidly  becoming  as  great  a  favourite  as  S. 
japonica  for  pot  work.  Ic  produces  long,  grace- 
ful spikes  in  great  profusion  under  glass.  Prunns 
sinensis  flore-pleno  and   P.   triloba  were  getting 


beautiful.  When  seen  collectively  they  present  a 
great  diversity  of  leaf  form  and  coloration,  with 
aifl'erent  shades  of  red  predominating.  The  rich 
colouring  in  the  leaves  of  these  Maples  is  equally 
as  good  outdoors  as  on  plants  brought  into  leaf 
under  glass.  The  following  were  noted  as  good 
and  distinct  :  A.  palmatum  sanguineum  is  one  of 
the  largest  leaved  and  most  vigorous  in  growth  ; 
A.  p.  dissectum  is  a  finely  cut-leaved  form,  giving 
the  foliage  quite  a  Fern-like  aspect.  It  is  of 
slender  growtti  and  both  the  shoots  and  leaves  are 
of  a  deep  bronzy  colour.  It  makes  an  elegant 
specimen  and  is  worth  pot  culture.  A.  p.  pal- 
matifidum,  with  its  light  green,  finely-dissected 
foliage,  makes  a  good  companion  plant  to  the 
above.  A.  p.  aureum  is  of  more  erect  and  sturdier 
growth  than  the  other  kinds,  with  large  yellowish 
green  foliage,  not  so  deeply  lobed,  but  finely  cut 
at  the  edges,  giving  it  a  very  distinct  appearance 
when  seen  in  conjunction   with  the  deeply -lobed 


forms.  A.  japonicum  laciniatum  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  as  a,  pale  green-leaved  variety.  A.  p. 
atro-purpureum  in  the  outline  of  leaf  comes  nearest 
the  type.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  equal  to  any 
in  depth  of  colour.  A.  p.  roseum  is  distinct  in 
having  the  centre  of  the  leaf  green,  with  a  rose- 
pink  margin  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves  finely 
serrated.  There  are  several  other  forms  of  A. 
palmatum,  all  worth  growing.  The  American 
Acer  (A.  colchicum  rubrum)  is  a  very  free-growing 
plant  with  coppery  foliage,  and  is  recommended 
for  covering  banks  and  forming  large  groups.  It 
is  advisable  to  cut  it  down  annually,  when  it  grows 
with  great  vigour  from  the  stools  and  the  leafage 
increases  in  depth  of  colour  as  the  season  advances. 
It  could  be  used  with  good  effect  in  sub-tropical 
gardening.  Cornus  brachypoda  variegata  is  a 
conspicuous  plant  of  erect  habit,  the  green  leaves 
margined  with  white.  It  rivals  Acer  Negundo 
variegatum  in  brightness  of  variegation  and 
distant  effect.  Eljeagnus  macrophylla  attracts 
notice  by  its  shining  silvery  leaves  and  free 
growth.  It  is  an  evergreen  plant,  with  ovate 
foliage  of  leathery  substance,  which  the  plant 
appears  to  retain  for  several  years,  giving  it  a 
well-furnished  look.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct shrubs  in  the  collection,  and  has  proved 
quite  hardy.  J.  K.  T. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


ATACCIA  CRISTA.TA. 

Ajioxg  plants  that  require  the  temperature 
of  a  stove  there  are  few  more  curious  than  this 
when  in  flower.  It  pushes  up  from  a  fleshy 
rhizome  a  mass  of  deep  purplish  green  leaves, 
I  ach  from  a  foot  to  IH  inches  in  length.  The 
flower-scapes  over-top  this  mass  of  foliage,  and 
are  each  terminated  by  a-  cluster  of  blossoms. 
Each  cluster  has  four  large  bracts,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  the  two  that  stand  ap  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  remind  one  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  of  a  Cypripedium.  These  bracts  are  pur- 
plish green  with  conspicuous  veiuings.  Long 
thread-like  filaments  are  produced  from  each 
cluster  of  blooms,  and  by  some  are  regarded  as 
abortive  flowers.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
of  a  yellowish  tint.  It  is  a  native  of  Malaya, 
and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  It  does  well 
in  a  mixture  of  peat,  Sphagnum,  and  sand. 
When  growing  it  must  have  plenty  of  water, 
but  during  the  winter  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  partial  rest.  T. 

Aglaonema  costatutn.  —  A  great  many 
Aroids  are  remarkable  for  their  beautifully  vaue- 
gated  foliage,  and  among  them  must  be  included 
the  different  Aglaonemas  that  we  have  in  our 
gardens.  My  favourite  member  of  the  genus  is 
A.  oostatum,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from 
Borneo  and  distributed  in  1S9-2.  It  is  of  cjuite  a 
dwarf  habit,  growing  but  a  few  inches  high  ;  the 
leaves,  which  are  produced  in  crowded  tufts,  are 
short-stalked,  with  a  spreading  blade  of  broadly 
ovate  form  about  3  inches  wide.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  leaf  is  a  rich  dark  shining  green, 
while  the  midrib  is  clear  ivory  white.  The  resc 
of  the  leaf  is  also  blotched  in  an  irregular  manner 
with  white.  The  distinct  variegation  of  this 
plant  is  charming,  and  its  low  spreading  style  of 
growth  eminently  fits  it  for  the  edging  of  groups 
and  purposes  such  as  this.  In  addition  to  the 
features  enumerated  above,  it  is  a  plant  of  e*sy 
culture,  for,  potted  in  rather  light  compost,  it  will 
succeed  perfectly  with  the  treatment  usually 
given  to  the  general  run  of  stove  plants  of  this 
cless.— H.  P. 

Habrantlius  pratensis.— Among  a  few  very 
interesting  subjects  at  the  recent  Temple  show 
from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  was  a  flower- 
scape  of  this  Habranihus,  which,  though  by  no 
means  a  novelty,  was   recognised    by    very  few 
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people,  as  it  is  one  of  those  uncommon  bulbs 
which  are  rarely  met  with  except  in  a  botanic 
garden  or  in  the  collection  of  some  specialist.  It 
was  figured  in  The  Gauhe.k  as  long  ago  as  De- 
cember, 1878,  and  has  been  occasionally  referred 
to  since.  By  the  latest  authorities  it  is  included 
in  the  genus  Hippeattrum,  but  it  is  best  known 
under  the  first-mentioned  name.  This  bulbous 
plant  pushes  up  an  erect  scape  from  a  foot  to  18 
inches  high,  terminated  by  a  loose  umbel  of  blos- 
soms. The  individual  blooms  are,  as  stated  in 
The  Garden,  in  shape  and  size  a  good  deal  like 
those  of  Hemerocallis  flava,  but  of  a  light  scarlet 
colour,  with  the  base  of  the  petals  in  the  interior 
greenish  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1840.  This  Habranthus  is  hardy  in  a  fairly  shel- 
tered spot,  that  is,  under  much  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Belladonna  Lily  delights  in,  such  as 
a  narrow  border  in  the  front  of  a  hothouse  or  in 
some  similar  position. — H.  P. 


CARNATION  MISS  JOLIFFE. 
about   thirty  years   sines  Mr.   Keen- 


It  is  about  thirty  years  sines  Mr.  Keen — then 
gardener  at  Campsey  Ash,  Suffolk — raised  the 
original  Miss  Jolitfe.  During  this  long  interval 
many  of  the  commoner  red  and  white  kinds  of 
that  day  have  passed  out  of  cultivation  through 
the  introduction  of  superior  varieties,  but  Miss 
Jolitl'e  has  retained  its  popularity  until  now,  and 
it  is  likely  to  do  so,  as  the  reproduction  of  a  kind 
surpassing  it  in  that  glossy  brightness  of  petal 
and  smooth  edge  does  not  appear  to  be  an  easy 
matter.  Although  a  comparatively  small  flower, 
it  found  favour  with  florists  from  its  first  intro- 
duction, and  is  still  a  great  favourite  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  supply  is  not  always  equal  to  the 
demand  for  it  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  origin  of  the 
improved  form,  but  I  first  became  aci.|uainted 
with  it  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Reeves,  of 
Acton,  about  twelve  years  ago.  He  cultivated  it 
very  successfully.  Its  bright  pink  flowers  blend 
harmoniously  with  nearly  all  choice  white  floweis, 
including  Orchids,  which  it  resembles  in  having 
a  delicate  polished  surtace,  that  gives  a  high 
finish  and  soft  tone  to  arrangements  of  light- 
coloured  cut  flowers. 

To  ensure  success  in  cultivating  this  plant,  a 
healthy  stock  to  start  with  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Plants  of  a  healthy  green   colour  that  have  not 
been  subjected  to  much  fire  heat  should  be  chosen 
for  providing  pipings  for  stock.     Anyone  in   pos- 
session of  such   plants  should  submit  them  to  a 
course  of  cool  natural  treatment  in  a  cold  frame 
for  the  next  two  months  to  harden  and  give  sub- 
stance to  the  young  growths.     About  the  end  of 
July  propagation  should  commence,  and  successive 
batches  of  cuttings  can  then  be  got  from  the  same 
plants   until   the   end  of  September.     The    old- 
fashioned  method  of  propagating  Pinks  by  taking 
pipings  answers  better  with   this  Carnation   than 
the  ordinary  method  of  taking   the  cuttings  off 
with  a  knife.     All  that  is  needed  is  to  take  hold 
of  a  young  growing  point  and  pluck  it  out.     This 
will  come  away  just  at  the  point  in  the  young 
growth  that  will  give  the  right  firmness  for  quick 
rooting  when   placed   in  the  cutting  pot.     The 
pipings  should  have  the  young  points  of  the  grass 
cut  even,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  insertion. 
The  best  size  of  pot  for  propagating  them  in  is 
3  inch  or  4i-inch  pots  :  the  former  will  hold  about 
six  and  the  latter  ten  to  twelve  cuttings.     These 
should   be  carefully  drained   to  about  half  their 
depth  with  small  crocks  and  charcoal,  placing  a 
thin  layer  of  moss  over  the  drainage,  and  over 
this  a  layer  of  fine  sandy  soil,  composed  of  half 
loam  and  finely  sifted  leaf  soil  and  peat,  placing  a 
layer  of  silver  .sand  over  the  surface  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot.     Where  a  regular 
propagating   house   does   not   exist,  an   ordinary 
frame  will  answer  perfectly  if  placed  over  a  mild 
hotbed  giving  a  bottom-heat  of  from  CO"  to  7i>". 
An  old  Melon  frame  from  which  the  fruit  has  just 
been  cut  will  give  suitable  conditions.     The  cut- 
ting pots  should  be  plunged  in  tine  coal  ashes  or 
cocoa  fibre  and    shaded    rather   heavily   during 


strong  sunshine,  dewing  the  cuttings  over  occa- 
sionally and  keeping  them  close  during  the  day. 
When  the  force  of  the  sun  has  gone  in  the  evening 
a  crack  of  air  should  be  given,  as  the  evaporation 
is  then  much  less,  and  the  object  is  to  get  the 
cutlingsrooted  with  as  little  top  growth  as  possible. 
With  three  weeks  or  a  month  of  this  treatment 
the  cuttings  will  be  established,  and  should  be 
gradually  lifted  out  ol  the  bed  and  transferred  to 
a  cold  frame.  By  the  time  the  first  lot  of  cuttings 
is  rooted  the  stock  plants  will  have  produced  an- 
other batch  of  cuttings,  and  these  should  be  taken 
to  form  a  succession.  All  the  cuttings  that  are 
established  by  the  midiUe  of  October  should  be 
removed  from  cold  frames  and  placed  on  shelves 
or  benches  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house,  to  re- 
main there  uupotted  until  the  new  year.  This 
spell  of  cool  treatment  will  give  them  a  good  con- 
stitution, as  very  little  growth  will  take  place 
under  these  conditions,  and  the  young  plants  will 
become  strong,  sturd}-,  and  well  rooted.  A  batch 
of  cuttings  put  into  a  cold  frame  about  the  middle 
of  October  and  allowed  to  remain  there  the  whole 
winter  will  be  found  rooted  by  spring  and  will 
make  useful  plants.  Although  this  cool  treat- 
ment during  winter  is  desirable  for  young  stock, 
no  frost  should  be  allowed  to  reach  them,  as  it 
quickly  injures  the  tissues  of  the  young  stems, 
and  though  the  plants  may  appear   uninjured  at 


perfection  would  soon  prove  fatal  to  this  kind,  a? 
it  is  a  very  delicate-rooted  plant.  The  potting  o! 
the  whole  of  the  plants  should  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  June.  Great  care  is  necessary  at  the 
final  potting  not  to  injure  the  plants  at  the  collar 
or  any  of  the  young  growths,  as  every  twist  or 
crush  will  end  in  the  parts  dying  off  suddenly. 
During  summer  the  plants  may  be  grown  in 
skeleton  frames  to  protect  them  from  the  force  of 
rough  winds,  and  during  hot  weather  should  be 
well  syringed  the  last  thing  at  night.  Constant 
attention  will  be  needed  now  in  tying  and  making 
them  secure  to  supports.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  plants  should  be  a  forest  of  young 
growths,  with  the  earliest  advancing  into  flower. 
The  earliest  should  be  selected  and  placed  to- 
gether under  glass,  following  on  with  the  later 
succession  plants.  After  housing,  plenty  of  venti- 
lation must  be  admitted  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coming drawn.  A  temperature  of  SO'  to  55^  will 
suit  them  when  blooming  during  the  winter,  and 
if  the  houses  face  south  the  flowers  will  open 
better  through  receiving  every  gleam  of  sunshine. 
Plants  grown  on  the  system  here  advocated  will 
be  dwarf  and  compact,  with  heads  of  bloom  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  across,  and  bearing  from  100  to 
200  flowers  each.  A  few  of  the  healthiest  plants 
should  be  selected  during  the  spring  from  the 
early  flowering  lots  and   placed  in  cool  quarters 


the  time,  they  soon  show  the   injury  they   have  j  for  producing  cuttings  in  the  manner  previously 
received  when  placed  under  growing  conditions  |  advised.     Those   remaining    can    be    shaded    as 


by  suddenly  dying  off  above  the  more  ripened 
parts  of  the  stem.  Early  in  January  a 
start  should  be  made  to  pot  them  ofl',  com- 
mencing with  the  earliest  struck  plants  and 
following  on  with  succeeding  batches.  Most  of 
the  plants  will  be  strong  enough  to  go  into  small, 
and  the  strongest  into  large  3-inch  pots.  The 
pots  should  be  free  from  dirt  and  carefully 
drained  with  small  crocks  and  charcoal.  The  soil 
for  this  shift  should  be  composed  of  two  parts 
light  fibrous  loam  to  one  part  of  fibrous  peat  that 
has  been  rubbed  through  an  inch-mesh  sieve, 
afterwards  sifting  the  dusty  parts  out  of  it. 
Sufficient  soot  should  be  added  to  give  the  whole 
a  dark  colour  when  well  mixed,  and  a  liberal  ad- 
dition of  silver  sand  to  keep  it  open  and  porous. 

After  potting,  the  young  plants  should  be  placed 
near  the  glass  on  stages,  with  a  layer  of  fibre  or 
coal  ashes  on  them  to  keep  a  damp  bottom,  and 
a  dressing  of  soot  on   the  surface  will  give  off  a 
little  ammonia  which   will   be  agreeable  to  the 
plants.     A  temperature  ranging  between  45"  and 
5J"  will  bring  them  along  quite  rapidly  enough 
while  the  days   are   short.      The  young   plants 
should  be  ventilated  freely  on  all  favourable  oc- 
casions, and  a  light  dewing  over  with  the  syringe 
on  sunny  days  will  be  beneficial  to  them.     Green- 
fly is  very  partial  to  this  Carnation,  and  fumigat- 
ing should  be  done  about  once  a  fortnight.     The 
same  soil  will  do  for  this  shift,  except  that  it  may 
be   a    little   rougher,    and   some    crushed    oyster 
shells  and  charcoal  should  be  added  to  it.     Each 
plant  should  now  have  a  stake  and  be  made  secure 
a  little  above  the   collar.     Growth   will  now  be 
rapid,  and  the  centre  growth  will  commence  to 
run    into    flower,   when   it  must  be  carefully  re- 
moved by  plucking  it  out  at  the  point.      With  a 
rapid  root  action  going  on   and  the  removal  of 
this  early  flowering  growth,  the  plants  will  throw 
out  numerous  shoots  around  the  stem  and  close 
to  the  pot.     These  will  give  the  foundation  of  a 
fine  dwarf  plant,  and  must  be  carefully  preserved 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  so  as  to  ensure  a  well- 
balanced  head  of  bloom.    By  the  end  of  March  the 
plants  should  be  well  established  in  their  second 
pots,   and  may  be  removed  to  cold  frames  and 
kept  close  and  free  from  frost  by  coverings  or 
other  means.     About  the   beginning  of  May  the 
earliest  should  be  ready  to  go  into  their  flowering 
pots,   and  the  strongest  plants   will   require  83- 
inch  pots  and  the  smaller  ones  6  inch  pots.     The 
soil    for    this    potting    should    be    well  decayed 
fibrous    loam   and    peat,    the    quantity   of   loam 
slightly  predominating  in  the  mixture.     A  liberal 
addition  of  soot,  charcoal,  pounded  oyster  shells, 
and  river  sand  should  be  made.     Heavy  loam  and 
manure  that  would  grow  a  border  Carnation  to 


spring  advances,  and  a  fresh  crop  of  flowers  will 
be  produced  in  succession  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. The  old  plants  should  then  ba  pitched 
away  to  make  room  for  the  young  stock,  as  it  is 
useless  trying  to  keep  the  old  plants  in  good  con- 
dition over  another  flowering  season.  When  the 
plants  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  and  dur- 
ing the  flowering  period  an  occasional  dose  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia— about  half  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water — will  be  of  much  service  in  giv- 
ing the  plants  a  healthy  green  colour  and  also  in 
developing  fine  flowers.  J.  R.  T. 


LILIES   AT   THE   TEMPLE   SHOW. 

Thk  Temple  show  is  held  too  early  in  the  season 
for  many  varieties  of  Lilies  to  be  represented,  and 
but  little  more  than  the  different  forms  of  L.  longi- 
florum  were  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  exceptions, 
however,  was  the  Colchic  Lih-  (Lilium  Szovitsia- 
num),  which  was  shown  in  good  condition,  and 
it  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  best 
of  our  early-flowering  Lilies.  It  is  by  no  mean? 
what  may  be  considered  a  scarce  kind,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  commonly  met  with  in  gar- 
dens. One  reason  of  this,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  it  succeeds  best  under  difl'erent  treatment 
from  that  given  to  many  other  kinds,  for  it  needs 
a  good  deep  loamy  soil,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  at  the  roots.  The  Colchic 
Lily  belongs  to  a  section  of  the  Martagon  group, 
that  is,  the  section  in  which  the  leaves  are 
scattered  around  the  stem,  and  not  borne  in 
regular  whorls  as  in  the  true  Martagon,  the 
Japanese  L.  Hansoni,  and  others.  L.  Szovitzia- 
num  varies  a  good  deal  in  height,  colour  of  the 
flower,  spotting  thereof,  and  other  particulars, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  blossoms  are  yellow,  slightly 
dotted  with  brown.  As  in  mcsi  of  the  Martagons, 
the  segments  reflex  in  a  very  regular  manner  and 
thus  form  a  symmetrical-shaped  bloom,  while 
they  are  frequently  arranged  in  an  almost  regular 
pyramid.  The  scent  of  the  flowers  is  too  heavy 
for  a  confined  place,  a  feature  it  shares  with  most 
members  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
bulbs  of  this  Lily  very  much  resent  removal  ; 
hence  they  should  be  planted  in  a  deep,  well- 
drained  loamy  soil  and  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed. L.  Szovitzianum  is  of  especial  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  Garden  from  the  fact  that  a 
coloured  plate  of  it  has  been  twice  issued,  first  in 
February,  1870,  and  secondly,  March  14,  1891. 
Unlike  many  other  Lilies,  it  is  not  grown  in  any 
quantity  by  the  Dutch,  while  exactly  the  reverse 
holds  good  with  regard  to  another  hardy  Lily 
shown  at  the  Temple.  This  is  L.  umbellatum. 
often  met  with  as  L.  davuricum  or   dahuricum. 
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The  flowers  of  this  are  borne  in  an  upright  head, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  of  an  orange-red  tint. 
This  Lily  is  sent  here  from  Holland  in  large 
numbers  during  the  winter  months,  and  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  flower  well  the  first  season  after 
planting. 

L.  longiflorum  in  its  numerous  forms  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  hardy  Lily,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  in  that  light  when 
flowering  specimens  are  shown  in  May,  as,  of 
course,  the  plants  have  to  be  brought  on  under 
glass.  Several  examples  of  this  Lily  were  shown, 
but  the  most  striking  was  a  group  from  Messrs. 
Wallace,  of  Colchester,  under  the  name  of  L. 
longiflorum  giganteum.  They  were  apparently 
the  produce  of  bulbs  from  Japan,  which  are  now 
imported  m  large  numbers  and  find  a  ready  sale, 
as  for  flowering  at  this  season  and  onwards  they 
are  by  many  preferred  to  L.  Harrisi  from  Ber- 
muda. For  early  forcing,  however,  L.  Harrisi 
holds  the  sway.  H.  P. 


Orchids. 


NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 

The  growing  season  is  now  in  full  swing,  and 
the  aim  of  the  cultivator  must  be  to  promote  a 
quick,  yet  sturdy  and  vigorous  growth.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  must  be  allowed  more  or  less 
on  all  possible  occasions.  The  weather  being  so 
changeable  necessitates  a  constant  look-out  be- 
ing kept  by  those  in  charge,  and  although  it  is 
not  well  to  be  running  to  the  ventilators  every 
time  a  few  clouds  pass  over,  yet  it  is  even  worse 
to  put  on  the  same  quantity  of  air  every  day 
and  to  leave  this  until  closing  time.  The  point 
is  to  prevent  draughts  of  cold  air  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  the  plants,  and  yet  to  main- 
tain a  constantly  changing  atmosphere  night 
and  day.  The  least  chink  of  air  on  the  top 
ventilators  of  the  East  India  house  makes  a 
wonderful  difference  to  the  feeling  on  entering 
it  in  the  morning,  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
unnatural,  stuffy  sense  is  felt,  on  the  other  a 
fresh,  buoyant  atmosphere  is  created  that  goes 
far  to  keep  the  plants  in  health  and  insect  pests 
in  check.  Should  the  morning  prove  cold  or 
windy  and  the  temperature  drop  a  little  too 
low,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  remedy  this  by  shut- 
ting up  for  a  time  until  the  sun  gains  power  and 
causes  a  rise.  This  will  not,  ho>vever,  be  often 
found  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
usually  be  advisable  to  increase  the  air  as  soon 
as  the  sun  reaches  the  house  in  order  to  prevent 
a  too  rapid  rise.  Plants  of  various  kinds  in 
this  house  repotted  some  time  since  are  rooting 
freely,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  atmo- 
sphere drying  up  readily,  necessitates  frequent 
waterings.  Those  suspended  from  the  roof 
usually  take  more  water  than  others  placed  on 
the  stages,  as  the  air  currents  sweep  away  the 
moisture  from  them  more  rapidly.  They  usually 
have  more  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
they  do  not  obtain  so  much  moisture  from  the 
ordinary  damping.  Some  species  of  Orchids 
make  much  more  headway  with  the  growths  be- 
fore the  latter  commence  to  emit  roots  than  do 
others,  and  a  well-known  case  in  point  is  the 
beautiful  Deudrobium  Phatenopsis.  Others 
are  found  in  Cattleyas  of  various  species,  such  as 
C.  gigas  and  0.  aurea,  also  the  long-stemmed 
kinds,  as  C.  bicolor,  C.  guttata  Leopoldi  and 
others.  I  have  growths  of  the  latter  kind  up- 
wards of  15  inches  in  length  with  the  flower 
sheath  just  peeping  out  of  ihe  terminal  leaves, 
and  as  yet  no  signs  of  roots.  It  is  imperative  in 
watering  such  as  these  that  as  little  water  as 
possible  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  bases 
of  the  growth.  If  frequently  wetted,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  water  is  colder  than  the  tempera- 


ture of  the  house,  many  of  these  are  sure  to  be 
injured,  and  if  once  they  commence  to  decay  at 
this  stage  nothing  can  save  them.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  understood  that  the  roots  below 
the  compost  are  as  active  as  those  of  any  other 
kinds,  so  that  the  plants  as  a  whole  require  just 
as  much  watering,  but  keep  away  from  the 
young  growths.  As  an  example  of  the  other  class, 
take  Thunia  Marshalliana,  which  by  the  time 
the  growths  are  2  inches  in  length  are  rooting 
freely  from  each,  while  below  there  is  not  a 
single  living  root.  Here,  then,  the  conditions 
are  just  reversed,  for  while  the  compost 
should  be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side,  frequent 
dewings  over  the  tiny  shoots  with  the  syringe 
are  helpful  instead  of  injurious.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  this  Orchid  to  flower  simul- 
taneously from  each  stem  when  grown  several 
in  one  pot,  I  have  this  season  potted  the  bulbs 
singly  in  the  G-inch  size.  Most  of  the  stems 
have  each  produced  two  new  ones,  and  these 
are  now  about  a  foot  long  and  the  pots  quite 
full  of  healthy  roots.  As  may  be  imagined, 
these  require  very  liberal  supplies  of  water,  but 
I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use  anything 
in  the  way  of  stimulants  as  yet.  They  are  not 
fastidious  plants  by  any  means,  but  the  growths 
always  flower  more  freely  if  a  sunny  part  of  the 
house  is  allotted  them,  the  foliage  getting 
harder  and  taking  on  more  of  that  glaucous  tint 
usually  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  good  health. 
The  deciduous  Calanthes  are  very  similar  in 
their  food  and  moisture  requirements,  but  al- 
though these  Orchids  like  a  nice  clear  light, 
they  are  more  liable  to  be  damaged  by  direct 
sunlight,  especially  if  grown  at  first  in  a  shady 
place,  as  is  sometimes  done  to  start  them  and 
afterwards  more  exposed.  Cypripediums,  one 
and  all,  like  plenty  of  moisture  now,  and  if  they 
do  not  get  it,  insects  soon  attack  them,  greatly  to 
their  detriment  in  appearance  and  health.  Many 
of  the  strong-growing  hybrids  are  almost  aquatic 
in  their  needs  at  this  season,  plants  of  C. 
Sedeni,  for  instance,  if  properly  potted,  taking 
water  daily.  The  smaller-habitecl  kinds  require 
rather  less,  and  weak  plants,  of  course,  need 
more  care  than  large  vigorous  ones.  The  pretty 
little  C.  Schlimi  requires  much  more  water  than 
others  of  a  like  habit,  but  unless  they  are  root- 
ing very  freely,  the  concolor  and  bellatulum 
section  do  with  rather  less. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Cattleya  grub  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  a  watch  must 
be  kept  on  newly  -  imported  or  semi-esta- 
blished plants.  The  abnormal  swelling  of 
the  base  of  the  new  growth  and  the  pointed 
appearance  of  the  apex  are  sufficient  indi- 
cations of  the  presence  of  this  pest,  and  no 
delay  is  advisable  wheu  these  symptoms  appear. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sooner  the  growths  are 
broken  out  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  an- 
other set  appearing  in  time  to  get  well  ripened 
up  by  autumn.  According  to  my  experience, 
the  grub  is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  late 
summer  and  autnmn-floweriog  kinds,  such  as  C. 
aurea  and  C.  labiata  autumnalis,  than  among 
such  as  C.  Triamie  or  C.  Mossire.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  buds  are  in 
a  forward  condition  very  early  in  the  season,, 
and  form  a  more  congenial  position  for  the 
female  insects  when  on  the  wing  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  The  large-growing  L;elia  auperbiens 
requires  plenty  of  water  now,  the  young  growths 
getting  well  advanced  and  the  roots  being  very 
active.  Plants  that  were  notched  half-way 
through  the  rhizome,  as  advised  in  the  autumn, 
should  by  this  time  be  pushing  new  shoots  from 
the  back  eyes.  If  propagation  was  the  object 
in  view,  the  plants  may  now  have  the  rhizomes 
entirely  severed,  but  it  the  idea  was  to  improve 
the   shape    of    the    plants   by   increasing    the 


number  of  leads,  this  of  course  will  not  be  done. 
In  either  case  the  divided  portions  must  be  left 
until  the  usual  time  arrives  for  repotting  before 
pulling  them  apart.  L.  purpurata  may  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  manner  and  requires  the 
same  treatment  now,  but  great  care  is  neces- 
sary with  large,  and  consequently  valuable, 
plants  of  this  Orchid,  as  it  is  much  more  easily 
checked  than  L.  superbiens. 

Among  the  smaller  growers,  L.  majalis  will 
require  abundant  supplies  of  moisture,  root 
action  and  growth  being  active,  and  the  flowers 
either  forming  or  fuUy  open.  This  and  L. 
anceps,  L,  autumnalis  and  other  Mexican 
kinds  delight  in  plenty  of  sun  while  growing, 
and  this  also  dries  up  the  moisture  about  them 
very  rapidly.  There  are,  in  short,  very  few 
Orchids  that  are  not  the  better  for  plenty  of 
water  now,  and  an  equally  important  point  is 
to  keep  the  new  growth  free  from  insects.  Upon 
the  young  growing  shoots  of  many  Dendrobiums 
—especially  those  of  the  nigro-hirsute  section-— 
a  pale  yellow  aphis  often  appears,  and  such  ii 
its  fecundity,  that  the  plants  are  overrun 
in  a  short  space  of  time  if  not  attended  to. 
Fortunately,  it  is  very  easily  destroyed,  a 
light  fumigation  on  two  successive  nights  usu- 
ally sufficing  for  it  ;  while  if  it  is  not 
numerous  enough  to  render  this  advisable,  a 
little  tobacco  powder  sprinkled  over  the  att'ected 
growths  and  syringed  off  the  next  day  will 
settle  it.  A  much  more  troublesome  pest  is 
thrips  of  various  kinds,  it  being  apparently 
almost  impossible  to  grow  some  Orchids  with- 
out their  paying  them  a  visit.  The  black  va- 
riety is  perhaps  most  common,  and  certainly 
the  least  harmful,  and  owing  to  its  habit  of 
descending  into  the  compost  it  is  very  diflicult 
to  quite  eradicate  it.  Preventive  measures  lie 
in  always  maintaining  as  much  atmospheric 
moisture  as  the  state  of  growth  and  weather 
will  allow,  and  in  watering  the  plants  to  soak 
every  particle  of  compost  each  time,  so  that  no 
dry  places  exist  for  them  to  breed  in.  The 
small  yellow  kind  is  a  destructive  pest,  diflicult 
to  kill  and  soon  rendering  the  plant  unsightly. 
Fumigation  alone  will  not  destroy  them,  but 
is  a  capital  auxiliary  to  careful  and  frequent 
spongiugs  with  tobacco  water.  All  other  insects 
— scale,  woodlice  and  red  spider — seem  to  lie 
in  wait  for  the  fresh  young  growth,  and  none  of 
these  must  be  given  any  quarter,  for  the 
healthiest  and  longest-lived  plants  are  always 
those  that  are  kept  clean,  neglect  of  this  im- 
portant detail  rendering  all  others  futile. 

P. 

Cattleya  gigas  imperialis. — A  nice  spike  of 
this  is  in  flower,  bearing  three  of  the  large  richly 
coloured  blossoms.  Each  of  these  is  8  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  pretty  purplish  rose, 
the  lip  broad  and  spreading,  richly  marked  with 
amethyst  in  front  and  yellow  in  the  throat.  There 
can  ba  no  doubt  that  a  warm,  sunny  house  and  a 
light  position  are  the  conditions  under  which  this 
plant  thrives  best,  and  in  order  to  get  it  to  flower 
at  all  freely  the  growth  must  be  finished  in  time 
to  get  well  ripened  in  autumn  and  be  kept  dor- 
mant during  the  last  three  months  in  the  year. 
It  is  a  vigorous,  healthy  grower,  and  must  be 
encouraged  both  by  a  good  compost  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  water  while  making  its  growth. 
Very  little  water  is  needed  in  winter,  only  enough 
to  keep  the  bulbs  plump. 

Cypripedium  grande. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  beet  of  the  Selenipedium  sec- 
tion of  hybrids,  its  parents  being  C.  longiflorum 
Roezli  and  C.  caudatum.  The  leaves  are  each  2 
feet  in  length,  and  the  large  spikes  carry  a  great 
many  blossoms.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  rather  nar- 
row, incurved,  yellowish  white  with  lines  of  green. 
The  petals  are  of  the  form  seen  in  C.  caudatum, 
similar  in  colour  at  the  base  to  the  sepals,  becom- 
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ing  pale  rose  at  the  tips.  The  lip  is  white, 
spotted  with  red  about  the  throat,  the  rounded 
portion  yellowish  white.  Thia  hybrid  wa.^  raised 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  first  flowered  in  1SS3. 

Oncidinm  concolor. — This  charmirg  little 
specieB  should  be  grown  by  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  Orchids,  as  it  is  one  of  those  kinds  that 
one  never  seems  to  tire  of,  the  soft  yellow  tint  of 
its  blossoms  being  always  adn-_ired.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  thriving  well  in  a  shady,  moist,  and  cool 
house.  The  flowers  appear  to  greater  advantage 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  baskets  or  pans 
suspended  than  on  the  stage,  and  th '  additional 
light  and  air  secured  are  also  an  adi^antag'^.  Not 
much  compost  is  necessary,  and  if  grown  in  pans 
these  reed  only  be  large  enough  to  take  the  plants 
easily  and  allow  about  an  inch  margin  for  com- 
post. 0.  concolor  is  a  native  of  the  higher  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in 
1837. 

Oncidium  macranthum  hastiferum.  — A 
nice  spike  of  this  variety  is  now  open,  the  flowers 
presenting  a  very  pretty  combination  of  brown, 
yellow,  and  purple,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
b.  macranthum.  The  spike  appears  in  the  csntre 
of  the  new  growth  and  takes  a  considerable  time 
to  come  to  maturity.  Many  growers  only  allow 
this  and  the  type  to  flower  once  in  two  years,  and 
this  is  an  excellent  precaution  against  exhaustion 
of  the  plant,  the  long  twining  scapes  robbing  it  a 
good  deal.  It  should  be  given  rather  a  large  pot 
and  a  rough,  open  compost,  consisting  of  peat  and 
moss  in  equal  proportions,  with  plenty  of  crocks 
and  charcoal.  Plenty  of  water  and  a  cool,  moist 
atmosphere  are  necessary  all  the  year  round. 


PHAL.EN0P3IS  INTERMEDIA. 

ALTHorfiH  this  pretty  Moth  Orchid  has  long  been 
known,  it  has  never  become  common,  and  is  said 
to  be  far  from  plentiful  even  in  its  native  habitat. 
Its  hybrid  origin,  long  suspected,  was  proved  be- 
yond doubt  when  Mr.  Seden  raised  plants  of  it  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  these  plants  flowering 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  parents  are  P.  amabilis 
and  P.  rosea,  the  latter  being  the  seed-bearing 
parent.  In  habit  P.  intermedia  is  like  P.  amabilis, 
and  the  flowers  are  each  about  Ih  inches  across, 
produced  on  a  many-flowered  scap3  at  various 
times  of  the  year.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  the  latter  spotted  about  the  base  with  red, 
the  lip  is  violet  and  deep  crimson.  To  grow  this 
Orchid  a  hot  and  moist  house  is  essential,  and 
careful  treatment  is  as  needful  as  for  any  in  the 
genus.  Small  plants  do  splendidly  in  suspended 
pans,  the  latter  about  half  tilled  with  clean  crocks, 
the  remainder  being  made  up  with  fre?h  grow  ing 
points  of  Sphagnum  and  lumps  of  charcoal  or 
potsherds.  From  a  medium  oi  this  description 
the  roots  may  be  readily  transplanted  owing  to 
their  free  ramification  among  the  crocks  and  char- 
coal, while  if  they  had  been  growing  in  the  usual 
type  of  wood  basket  more  difficulty  would  be 
found  owing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  roots 
running  in  straight  lines  along  the  rods.  None 
the  less  there  is  no  doubt  that  wood  is  an  excel- 
lent root  hold  for  these  plants,  as  long  as  it  can 
be  kept  sound  and  free  from  fungus.  If  baskets 
are  chosen  for  them  a  considerable  amount  of  care 
should  be  taken  in  fixing  the  plants  and  also  in 
keeping  the  compost  open  by  the  addition  of  the 
aforementioned  material  in  rather  large  lumps, 
not  too  loosely  placed.  Baskets  or  pans  should 
be  huns  in  a  light  position  where  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  always  maintained,  yet  out  of  the  reach 
of  draughts.  Plants  recently  potted  must  be  kept 
dry  at  the  roots  until  nnving  freely  again,  and 
the  atmosphere  around  them  moist  by  fre(juent 
dampings  without  sprinkling  them  much  over- 
head. Here  progress,  both  of  the  roots  and  tops, 
will  soon  be  apparent,  and  the  water  supply  will 
have  to  be  increased  by  degrees.  Growth  will  be 
rapid  during  the  summer  months  and  more  or 
less  late  into  the  autumn.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  due  care  is  necessary  to  expose 
the  foliage  to  as  much  sunlight  as  possible  with- 
out injury,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  tissues  and 


give  the  hard  leathery  appearance  that  usually 
denotes  health  in  these  plants.  The  winter  treat- 
ment consists  in  keeping  them  right  up  to  the 
light  and  giving  just  enough  water  to  keep  the 
leaves  in  good  condition,  the  roots  being  at  this 
time  very  inactive.  There  are  several  named 
varieties  of  P.  intemedia,  the  rare  and  lovely 
Portei  h=!ing  probab..  the  best  of  all.  The  type 
is  a  I  ative  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was  in- 
trod_ecJ  in  1867. 


Laelia  purpurata  'WjlliEmBi.— This  splen- 
did variety  is  now  in  flower,  the  plant  being  a 
fairly  large  one  and  consequently  throwing  up 
fine  spikes.  Each  bears  from  three  to  five  of 
the  gorgeous  blossoms,  that  are  individually 
about  8  inches  across.  The  petals  are  of  a  pretty 
bright  rose,  veined  with  a  deeper  colour,  and  the 
sepals  are  much  lighter.  The  lip  is  large  and 
spreading  in  front,  this  portion  being  of  the 
deepest  crimson-purple,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  lighter  yellow  throat.  The  hollow  portion  of 
the  lip  is  light  rosy  purple,  the  veins  being  simi- 
lar in  colour  to  tho'e  of  the  front  lobe.  It  is  a 
truly  magnificent  Orchid  and  worthy  of  every 
care  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  has  also  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  as  easily  grown  as 
any  in  the  genus. 

FhalasnopBis  Esmeralda.  —  Although  this 
kind  to  a  great  extent  lacks  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  amabilis  and  other  well-known 
types,  the  pretty  little  blossoms  produced  on  an 
erect  scape  are  at  all  times  attractive.  The 
scapes  carry  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  these,  each 
only  about  U-  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
bright  purple,  the  lip  deeper  in  colour  on  the 
front  lobe,  the  side  lobes  yellow.  It  is  a  small 
grower  and  consequently  r£(iuires  rather  careful 
treatment,  the  great  point  being  to  keep  it  from 
checks  by  fluctuations  of  moisture  or  heat.  It 
comes  from  Cochin  China,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced about  ten  years  ago. 
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PLATE   1069. 

BEGONIA  SOCOTRANA  AND  ITS 
HYBRIDS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  b.  gloire  de 
lorraixe.*) 

When  first  those  Andean  species  of  Begonia, 
viz.,  B.  Pearcei,  B.  boliviensis,  B.  Veitchi,  and 
B.  ro.Sieflora,  were  introduced  into  this  country, 
probably  no  one  was  prepared  for  the  important 
part  they  were  destined  to  play,  as  the  tuberous 
rooted  summer-flowering  section  ivhich  origi- 
nated from  the  intercrossing  of  the  species  is 
now  universally  grown,  and  the  different  mem- 
bers of  it  have  as  bedding  jilants  almost  if  not 
quite  ousted  llie  Pelargonium  from  many  gar- 
dens. After  these  came  B.  Davisi,  whose 
dwarf  free-flowering  habit  tended  to  impart  a 
more  compact  styl ;  of  growth  to  many  of  our 
garden  hybrids.  From  the  introduction  of  B. 
Davisi  to  the  present  day  the  most  notable 
species  is  undoubtedly  B.  socotrana,  which  is  in 
every  way  a  particularly  interesting,  distinct, 
and  beautiful  Begonia,  while  crossing  it  with 
other  forms  has  given  rise  to  quite  a  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  kinds 

B.  socotrana  is,  as  implied  by  the  specific 
name,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Balf(.>ur  in  18S0,  and  by 
him  introduced  into  this  country.  The  island 
in  question,  on  which  the  discovery  of  a  Begonia 
was  totally  unexpected,  is  situated  ofl'  Cape 
Guardafui,  the   most  easterly  point  of  Africa, 


•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  in  Mr.  Sand  r's  nur- 
sery at  St.  Albans  by  II.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillauuie  Severeyns. 


and  to  the  south  of  Arabia.  This  Begonia 
differed  in  nearly  every  respect  from  any  other 
species  in  cultivation,  so  that  when  first  exhibited 
in  flower  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  The  leaves  are  almost 
round,  and  in  the  most  vigorous  examples 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  while  they  are  of  a 
uniform  tint  of  bright  green.  They  are  borne 
on  erect  stalks  0  inches  or  less  in  height.  The 
flower  scape  rises  clear  of  the  foliage,  and  bears 
a  considerable  number  of  bright  rose-coloured 
blossoms,  supported  on  slender  peduncles.  Gf 
this  Begonia,  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The 
Garden  as  long  ago  as  March  11,  1882.  From 
the  date  of  its  introduction  B.  socotrana  was 
considered  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
hybridist,  but  for  some  time  these  anticipations 
did  not  appear  likely  to  be  realised,  notwith- 
standing the  many  attempts  made  to  cross  it 
with  some  other  species. 

Messrs.  Veitch  were  the  first  to  show  U3  a 
hybrid  raised  from  B.  socotrana,  and  a  beauti- 
ful thing  it  proved  to  be.     This  was 

B.  JiiHN  Heale,  named  in  honour  of  its  raiser, 
who  can  well  regard  this  as  one  of  his  many 
successes.  It  was  obtained  by  fertilising  B. 
socotrana  with  the  pollen  of  a  bright  coloured 
tuberous-rooted  variety.  Viscountess  Doneraile. 
Strange  to  say  only  one  seed  germinated,  but 
that  proved  to  be  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  It 
first  flowered  in  188.5,  and  was  awarded  a  firstclass 
certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  in  the  same  year.  B. 
John  Heale  forms  a  freely  branched  plant,  with 
oblique  foliage,  instead  of  the  almost  round  leaves 
of  B.  socotrana,  while  the  flowers  which  are  borne 
on  loose,  graceful  peduncles  are  of  a  rich  rosy 
carmine  colour.  They  remain  fresh  and  bright 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  blossoms  of  most 
Begonias,  but  this  is  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  produc;d 
during  the  winter  months. 

B.  Adonis  is  another  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  seed- 
lings, and  is  altogether  a  more  robust  plant  than 
B.  John  Heale.  In  the  case  of  B.  Adonis  the 
seed  bearer  was  one  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section, 
which  was  fertilised  with  pollen  from  B.  John 
Heale.  The  flowers  of  B.  Adonis  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  preceding,  and  of  a  soft  rose 
colour.  It  was  given  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  autunan  of 
18S7. 

B.  Winter  Gem,  the  third  of  the  Chelsea  hy- 
brids, is  the  result  of  fertilising  B.  socotrana  with 
pollen  from  a  tuberous-rooted  variety.  It  is  more 
in  the  way  of  its  seed-bearing  parent,  but  forms  a 
sturdier  and  closer  growing  plant,  while  the 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  scarlet-crimson  colour.  This 
is  undoubtedl}-  a  very  valuable  plant,  and,  like  B. 
John  Heale,  it  has  both  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
been  figured  in  The  Garden  on  May  30,  1891. 

B.  Success  is,  I  believe,  not  yet  in  commerce, 
but  last  autumn  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  it  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
This  resulted  from  crossing  B.  socotrana  with  a 
pink  flowered  tuberous-rooted  variety,  and  as 
might  be  expected  the  flowers  are  paler  than 
those  of  the  hybrids  previously  mentioned.  They 
also  show  a  certain  tendency  to  become  double. 
In  all  probability  it  will  prove  to  be  a  very  useful 
form.  B.  Mrs.  Heale,  also  shown  last  autumn,  is 
a  beautiful  variety  with  warm  carmine  -  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  of  good  shape. 

The  above  being  all  English  raised  seedlings, 
I  have  mentioned  them  in  succession,  but  if 
they  were  given  in  chronological  order  Eome  of 
those  raised  by  M.  Lemoiue,  of  Nancy,  would 
at  least  take  precedence  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned varieties.  One  of  M.  Lemoine's  best  is 
undoubtedly 

B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,   which   is   well    por- 
trayed on  the  accompanying  plate.      It  was  first 
distributed   in   the  spring  of    1893,   and  was  de- 
scribed by  M.  Lemoine  as  the  result  of  a  cross  be- 
!  tween   B!  socotrana  and   B.   Dregei,  which  was 
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_    ^   ,    .      ,  ,oni      Ti,        ,„„,      Winter  Cheer,  Winter  Charm,  Winter  Favour 

offected  in   January,    1S9I.     The    young    plants  1  Winter  Jewel 

which  resulted  therefrom  were  in  full  flower  by  j  "e,  ana  wintei  Jewel. 
November  15  of  the  same  year.     These  flowering  \  Culture. 

plants  were  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticul- 

tural  Society  of  France  on  February  11,  1892,  and  :  The  culture  of  these  different  varieties  claim- 
the  same  plants  laden  with  blossoms  were  again  I  ing  parentage  from  B.  socotrana  varies  some- 
exhibited  in  November  of  that  year.  The  general  '  what,  according  to  the  section  to  which  the 
appearance  of  the  flowers  and  the  manner  in  [  plant  that  has  been  associated  with  it  in  the 
which  they  are  borne  are  so  well  shown  on  the  production  of  any  particular  variety  belongs, 
plate  that  nothing  further  need  be  said,  except  xhe  typical  B.  socotrana  with  Messrs.  Veitch's 
that  as  far  as  my  experience  extends  it  is  the  most  ^jj^^  |;j  Lemoine's  hybrids  therefrom  all  need 
continuous  blooming  of  all  these  hybrids,  while    jjmch    the    same    treatment,    for    they   flower 


though  the  style  of  growth  is  somewhat  dense, 
-the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  very  informal  and 
pleasing  manner.  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  now 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country, 
and  may  be  often  seen  at  some  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  shows,  while  at  times  it  forms  a  very 
pleasing  feature  in  the  Begonia  House  at  Kew. 
Previous  to  the  distribution  of  the  above-men- 
tioned variety  M.  Lsmoine 
sent  out  two  others  claiming 
parentage  from  B.  socotrana, 
viz. , 

B.  Triojiphe  de  Nan'cy  and 
B.  Triomphe  de  Lemoixe  — 
They  were  both  obtained 
from  B.  socotrana  crossed 
with  another  Begonia,  pi"o- 
tably  B.  Roezli.  The  two 
varieties  are  close,  compact 
growing  plants,  showing  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  B. 
socotrana.  In  Triomphe  de 
Nancy  the  flowers  are  of  a 
bright  coral-red,  and  in  the 
other  lighter  in  colour.  The.^e 
two  are  now  rarely  met  with, 
but  I  see  M.  Lemoine  offers 
them  in  his  catalogue  at  a  very 
moderate  rate. 


during  the  autumn  and  winter,  after  which 
they  go  to  rest.  The  plants  remain  dormant 
till  summer  is  well  advanced,  when  directly 
signs  of  growth  are  to  be  seen  they  must  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  shaken  clear  of  the 
old  soil,  and  repotted.  Placed  under  favour- 
able conditions  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  inter- 


B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  raised 
and  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Thibaut  and  Keteleer,  of 
Sceaux,  in  France,  was  de- 
f^cribed  as  a  hybrid  between 
B.  socotrana  and  B.  sub-pel- 
tata,  but  though  difl'ering  so 
widely  from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding that  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  much  affinity  to  B.  so- 
cotrana, it  is  for  all  this  a 
valuable  decorative  variety, 
and  has  become  very  popular 
within  the  last  few  year.=. 
It  is  a  stout,  vigorous  growing 
plant  that  is  naturally  of  a  py- 
ramidal habit,  and  well  clothed 
•with  ornamental  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  large,  glossy,  and 
•of  a  peculiar  metallic  green, 
while  the  blooms,  which  are 
borne  freely  in  good -sized 
clusters,  are  of  a  pleasing  shade 
of  pink.  The  individual 
flowers  are  larger  than  in  any 
others  of  the  same  cla?s,  and  they  are  freely 
borne,  as  a  rule,  during  the  firet  three  months  of 
the  year. 

There  yet  remains  one  more  group    of  Be 


bush,  while  the  bright  green  pinnate  foliage  is 
distinctly  serrated.  The  flo%vers,  which  are  borne 
in  short,  erect  racemes,  are  each  about  an  inch 
across  the  petals,  white,  with  a  reddish  patch 
at  the  base.  It  has  proved  quite  hardy  in 
this  country,  but  the  tender  foliage,  which  ap- 
pears almost  simultaneously  with  the  blossoms,  is 
sometimes  injured  by  cold,  cutting  winds,  to 
obviate  which  I  have  ssen  it  trained  to  a  wall, 
but  the  stiff  style  of  growth  hardlj'  fits  it  for 
such  a  position.  It  was  introduced  from  Northern 
China  by  Abbe  Uavid,  bo  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  many  other  plants  from  the  same  region. 
The  Xanthoceras  is  nearly  related  to  the  Horse 
Chestnuts.  The  roots  of  this  shrub  are  very  stout, 
with  but  few  fibres,  and  on  this  account  it  can- 
not when  once  established  be  transplanted  very 
readily. — T. 


Bejonia  socuirana. 

mediate  structure  they  will  then  grow  away 
freely  and  flower  in  due  course.  During  the 
dormant  season  these  Begonias  must  not  be 
parched  up,  but  the  soil  should  always  be  kept 


gonias  in  the  production  of  which  B.  socotrana    slightly  inoist.     A  good  open  soil,  such  as  is 

has  played   a  part,  and  that  is   the    difl'erent 

forms  raised  by  Messrs  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 

lietween  this  species  and  the  ornamental-foli- 

aged    B.    Rex.     The    seed   from   which   these 

varieties  were  raised  was  sown  in  the  early  part 


used  for  Begonias  in  general,  will  just  suit  the 
members  of  this  section.  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
on  the  other  hand,  needs  to  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  shrubby  Begonia,  that  is,  the  same  as 
B.  insignis,   B.  fuchsioides,  and  others  of  this 


of  1894,  and  examples  of  several  difl'erent  kinds  class,  while  Messrs.  Sander's  hybrids  will  sue 
were  first  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  ceed  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  B.  Rex. 
Horticultural  Society  on  November  27  of  the  .      H.  P. 

same  year.  At  that  time  one  was  singled  out 
for  an  award  of  merit.  This  was  Winter 
Queen,  with  prettily  marked  foliage,  suggestive 
of  B.  Rex,  while  the  flowers  are  more  after 
those  of  B.  socotrana.  Other  varieties  of  this 
class  raited  at  St.  Albans  are  Winter  Beauty, 


Xinthoceras  sorbifolia.— It  is  now  nearly 
twenty-one  years  since  a  coloured  plate  of  this 
Xanthoceras  was  given  in  The  Garden,  at  which 
time  it  was  comparatively  unknown,  and  even 
now  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  decidedly  uncom- 
mon shrub.     It  usually  forms  a  sturdy-growing 
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Asparagus. — Cutting  should  now  cease  on  beds 
which  have  come  into  use  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  as  it  is  unwise  to  continue  cutting  from 
such  over  a  long  season,  for  this  will  weaken  the 
crowns  considerably  and  prevent  the  production 
in  future  of  the  fine  "grass"  which  we  naturally 
expect  to  get  on  young  plants  in  their  first  few  years 
of  bearing.  Those  older  beds,  too,  which  are  in- 
tended for  breaking  up  to  supply  crowns  for  forc- 
ing during  the  ensuing  season  should  now  be 
allowed  to  develop  their  growth.  This  especially 
applies  to  the  plants  intended  for  November  sup- 
plies, for  an  early  top  growth  is  essential  to  the 
early  ripening  which  is  necessary*  with  these. 
Such  beds,  too,  should  now  be  given  a  good  sur- 
face dressing  of  fish  manure,  or,  on  light  soils, 
agricultural  salt  may  be  used  pretty  freely.  If 
neither  of  these  is  at  hand,  almost  any  form  of 
concentrated  manure  will,  if  not  of  too  burning  a 
nature,  be  greedily  assimilated  by  the  plants, 
which  will  derive  much  benefit  from  the  dressing  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  such  things  in  a  fairly 
liberal  manner  at  intervals  during  the  season  of 
growth  that  old  beds  can  be  kept  in  good  bearing 
condition,  while  with  their  aid  there  is  practically 
no  age  limit  to  the  beds.  Young  beds  which 
were  well  prepared  by  trenching  and  manuring 
when  made  will  hardly  need  much  assistance  from 
concentrated  manures,  and  it  is  well  to  be  rather 
sparing  in  their  use  until  the  beds  are  well  filled 
with  roots.  Seedling  plants  will  now  require 
thinning,  this  being  best  done  while  the  seedlings 
are  still  young  enough  to  be  pulled  out  bodily,  a 
thing  that  is  not  easily  done  later  on  without 
injury  to  the  roots  of  the  permanent  plants,  for 
root  action  in  young  Asparagus  plants  is  strong 
and  out  of  all  proportion  to  top-growth.  Thin  to 
about  9  inche?  apart,  and  if  the  plants  have  been 
sown  on  the  permanent  site,  alternate  plants  may 
then  be  lifted  for  planting  a  similar  plot  next 
spring.  Select,  for  leaving,  the  strongest  plants. 
One-year  and  two-year-old  plants  will  have  their 
first  growths  well  advanced  by  now,  and  with  a 
view  to  preserving  these  from  injury,  each  plant 
should  have  a  stake  put  to  it  and  the  growths 
loosely  tied  to  this,  for  high  winds  will  otherwise 
twist  the  main  growths  at  the  collar. 

Celery. — Where  the  method  I  have  advocated 
of  planting  direct  from  the  seed  bed  to  the 
trenches  is  to  be  followed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
plant  at  once  before  the  plants  become  either 
choked  or  stunted.  I  need  not  again  repeat  the 
details  of  planting,  &c.,  as  they  are  similar  to 
what  I  have  already  recommended  for  the  early 
rows,  and  I  adopt  the  single  row  method  through- 
out as  being  easier  to  work  on  and  equally  as 
economical  of  space  as  any  other.  The  night  be- 
fore planting  is  to  be  done  the  seed  bed  should 
have  a  thorough  good  watering,  as  this  will 
freshen  the  plants  and  enable  them  to  be  Ufted 
with  their  roots  intact.  The  trenches,  too,  are 
treated  to  a  good  soaking  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
and  this  is  very  beneficial  to  free  working  soil, 
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but  would  be  wrong  in  that  of  a  stiff  nature.  It 
being  UBele^R  to  attempt  lifting  the  plants  with  a 
ball  of  soil,  1  am  careful  to  have  no  more  lifted  at 
one  time  than  can  be  transferred  to  and  planted 
in  the  trenches  before  they  have  time  to  flag,  and 
to  further  reduce  the  danger  of  this  a  little  damp 
green  graes  is  placed  among  the  plants.  A  trowel 
is  used  for  planting,  as  there  is  not  the  danger 
with  this  that  there  is  with  the  dibber,  of  hang- 
ing the  plants  up  without  closing  the  soil 
thoroughly  around  them,  and  as  planting  pro- 
ceeds the  water-pot  follows,  and  each  plant  gets 
sufficient  water  to  further  settle  the  soil  ;  growth 
will  then  recommence  with  very  little  check  in- 
deed. By  this  time  and  with  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops  all  the  trenches  for  main-crop  Celery  should 
be  ready,  but  if  by  any  chance  any  of  the  ground 
selected  is  still  carrying  a  crop  of  some  other 
thing,  we  must  perforce  resort  to  pricking  out 
the  plants  on  a  specially  prepared  bed  until  the 
trenches  are  ready.  Any  such  bed  should  be 
made  up  of  about  4  inches  of  light  and  rich  soil 
and  on  a  hard  bottom,  which  will  prevent  the 
roots  striking  downwards.  On  this  the  plants 
can  be  pricked  out  about  4  inches  apart,  watered 
in  and  shaded  for  a  few  days.  I  look  on  this 
method  of  treating  the  plants,  however,  as  purely 
wasted  labour,  as  the  labour  .and  time  spent  in 
preparing  for  and  pricking  off  the  plants  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  preparing  trenches  for 
them,  and  I  would  prefer  leaving  any  trenches 
which  have  yet  to  be  prepared  for  later  raised 
plants. 

Cucumbers.— A  very  natural  result  of  having  to 
depend  on  frames  or  pits  heated  with  manure  to 
produce  most  of  the  Cucumber  crop  is  the  desire 
to  get  the  plants  early  into  bearing,  and  this 
leads  to  putting  a  strain  on  them  while  still 
young.  Any  which  have  been  cropping  for  some 
few  weeks,  and  which  show  signs  of  feeling  the 
strain,  should  be  eased  somewhat,  directly  a  later 
lot  comes  into  bearing,  by  reducing  the  fruits  with 
no  unsparing  hand,  and  the  plants  may  be  still 
further  helped  by  giving  a  surface-dressing  of 
bone-meal,  which  I  tind  an  excellent  fertiliser  for 
Cucumbers,  covering  the  same  with  an  inch  or  so 
of  good  soil.  At  the  same  time  any  old  leaves 
which  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  new  growth,  and  the 
frames  should  be  closed  early,  and  on  warm,  mild 
days  the  plants  may  be  syringed  at  closing  time. 
Ridge  Cucumbers  and  (iherkins  may  now  be 
planted  out  on  the  prepared  ridges,  but  should 
have  some  protection  by  night  and  shade  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Mushrooms. — Summer  Mushrooms  frequently 
give  some  trouble,  and  where  the  demand  i-s  con- 
stant it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  making  up 
fresh  beds.  One  of  the  worst  enemies  to  Mush- 
rooms during  the  hot  weather  is  the  maggot  of  a 
small  fly  which  infests  all  structures  in  which 
Mushrooms  are  growing,  and  it  is  frequently 
BO  plentiful  as  to  destroy  or  render  unfit  for  use 
the  whole  crop.  Beds  made  up  outdoors  are  much 
more  likely  to  escape,  and  with  a  well-sheltered 
spot  that  is  both  cool  and  shady,  there  will 
be  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  clein  crop  from 
beds  made  now.  Where  there  is  no  natural  shelter 
from  wind,  fiat-shaped  beds  may  be  made  up 
underground,  as  it  were,  by  getting  out  pits  of 
the  required  size  and  shape  on  a  piece  of  .shaded 
ground  with  a  northern  slope  and  with  the  exca- 
vation running  from  east  to  west,  making  the 
beds  in  the  usual  way  in  such  pits.  Ridge-shaped 
beds  are  the  most  common  for  open-air  work,  but 
which  ever  form  is  chosen,  thej'  will  require 
plenty  of  covering,  and  for  this  I  prefer  straw  or 
rush-covered  hurdles  to  go  next  the  beds.  These 
are  kept  off  the  surface  by  .3-inch  battens,  and 
over  all  is  thrown  something  like  1  foot  of  litter 
or  hay,  taking  care  that  this  is  free  from  woodlice. 
as  these  are  very  partial  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  manure  bins  or  heap?.  For  outdoor  beds  made 
up  now  I  prefer  to  have  the  manure  rather  more 
"made"  than  is  advisable  at  other  seasons,  and 
also  to  have  it  as  damp  as  it  can  be  safely 
made,  so  I  give  one  extra  turning  and  damp 
the  manure  if  necessary.     The  extra  turning  pre- 


vents excessive  dryness  from  over-heating  after 
the  beds  are  made  up,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
much  heat  from  fermentation  to  enable  the  spawn 
to  run  during  June  and  July.  As  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  spawn  for  the  beds 
intended  to  produce  the  late  autumn  and  early 
winter  crop,  any  bricks  that  may  still  remain  on 
hand  after  the  beds  advised  above  have  been  made 
can  be  broken  up  as  for  bed  spawning,  and  in- 
serted in  any  grass  meadow  in  which  cattle  are  or 
have  been  lately  running.  Cut  holes  in  the  turf 
wherever  the  gras?  shows  signs  of  recent  manuring, 
drop  a  piece  of  spawn  into  each  hole,  return  the 
turf,  and  ram  or  tread  it  into  its  old  place.  These 
pieces  of  spawn  are  almost  sure  to  give  a  good 
crop  during  the  natural  Mushroom  season,  and 
will  be  especially  valuable  in  places  where 
naturally  grown  Mushrooms  are  scarce. 

General  work. — The  hoe  should  be  kept  busy 
among  all  crops,  as  even  where  no  weeds  are 
visible  a  frequently  stirred  surface  will  do  much 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  drought,  which  is 
likely,  from  the  present  outlook,  to  become  serious. 
All  plots  that  were  occupied  last  year  by  such 
things  as  Jerus.alem  Artichokes,  Seakale  and 
Chinese  Artichokes  should  be  gone  over  with  a 
fork,  and  any  pieces  of  the  above  which  were 
left  in  the  ground,  and  which  are  now  making 
growth,  should  be  lifted  bodily  out  before  the 
plots  are  hoed,  as  the  hoe  simply  cuts  them  off  to 
grow  again,  and  they  become  a  nuisance  for  the 
season  unless  lifted  out  while  this  is  still  possible. 
Tripoli  and  Rocoa  Onions  should  be  looked  over, 
and  the  flowering  tops  pinched  out  directly  they 
are  seen,  this  being  the  only  way  to  preserve  any- 
thing like  decent  quality  in  such  bulbs.  A  good 
dressing  of  manure  will  help  the  bulbs  to  swell 
away  kindly,  and  for  this  I  find  nothing  better 
than  fowl  manure  and  soot  combined.  Young 
plants  of  Seakale  should  again  be  looked  over  and 
surplus  roots  removed,  as  these  are  very  per- 
sistent, and  it  will  not  do  to  neglect  them  after 
the  first  time  going  through.  Aubergines  may 
now  be  planted  out  in  sunny,  sheltered  spots 
under  walls,  and  any  intended  for  growing  in  pots 
under  glass  should  be  pushed  forward  and  kept 
in  a  healthy  state  by  giving  plenty  of  pot  room 
and  frequent  syringing  to  keep  down  insects. 
Where  Vegetable  ilarrows  sown  on  ridges  have 
failed  or  look  at  all  sickly,  those  sown  in  pots  as 
before  advised  may  be  safely  planted  out  and 
treated  as  above  recommended  for  ridge  Cu- 
cumbers, taking  care  not  to  over-water  while 
the  nights  are  cold.  More  Vegetable  Marrow 
seeds  should  be  sown  to  supply  plants  for  putting 
out  wherever  room  can  be  found  later  on. 

J.    C.    T.\LLACK. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Vineries. — Houses  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
cut  should  have  the  foliage  thoroughly  washed 
with  the  syringe  to  keep  down  red  spider,  for  in 
hot  weather  this  troublesome  pest  spreads  rapidly. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  keep  houses  free  where 
Strawberries  and  French  Beans  have  been  grown. 
Where  the  lights  can  be  removed  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  do  so  after  the  house  has  been  thrown  open  for 
a  week  or  two,  as  the  foliage  by  that  time  will  be 
sufficiently  hard  to  resist  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  and  may  be  cleansed  by  the  rain.  Houses  in 
which  the  fruit  is  ripening  must  have  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  at  the  same  time  cold  draughts 
must  be  avoided.  The  nights  this  season  have 
been  cold,  for  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
thermometer  has  not  maintained  a  minimum  of 
5**'';  therefore  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  a  good 
heat  in  the  pipes  to  keep  up  the  requisite  tem- 
perature. With  such  weather  great  care  has  to 
be  exercised  in  ventilating,  or  serious  results 
would  follow.  In  Late  houses  the  fruit  will  be 
ready  for  thinning,  and  this  should  be  taken  in 
hand  forthwith,  that  no  w.aste  of  the  Vines'  ener- 
gies may  be  expended  on  growing  berries  that 
have  to  be  cut  out.  Thin  liberally  that  those  left 
may  stand  from  1  inch  to  Ij;  inches  apart  accord- 
ing to  the  variety.  Where  the  bunches  are  large 
t_he  shoulders  ought  to  be  tied  out,  that  the  air 


may  circulate  amongst  the  berries.  In  doing  so 
use  a  double  piece  of  matting,  that  it  may  be  the 
more  readily  removed  when  the  fruit  is  cut. 
Attend  to  watering  and  damping  down,  as  these 
are  two  important  operations  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Raised  borders  on  light  gravelly  subsoils 
soon  get  dry ;  therefore  these  must  on  no  account 
be  neglected.  Keep  up  a  buoyant  atmosphere  in 
those  houses  where  young  canes  were  planted  that 
growth  may  not  receive  a  check.  If  the  Vines 
are  making  strong  growth  and  it  is  intended  to 
fruit  a  portion  next  year,  they  should  be  stopped 
at  one  or  two  buds  above  where  it  is  intended  to 
cut  them  back  to  next  winter,  as  by  so  doing  the 
sap  will  be  thrown  into  the  lower  buds,  as  with 
pot  Vines.  Keep  all  side  laterals  stopped  at  the 
first  joint  that  the  house  may  not  be  overcrowded 
with  foliage.  Pot  Vines  intended  for  early  forc- 
ing next  season  will  by  this  have  completed  their 
growth';  therefore  more  air  should  be  admitted  to 
ripen  the  canes.  Take  particular  care  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do  at  this  season  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the  bright  sunshine.  Those  rooted  from  eyes 
in  the  spring  should  be  encouraged  a?  much  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  canes  may  be  ripened 
early. 

Pines. — Any  young  stock  that  may  be  infested 
with  mealy  bug  or  scale  thould  be  taken  to  the 
potting-shed  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  is  not 
at  all  times  an  easy  task  to  keep  the  plants  free 
from  insect  pests,  for  in  these  days  when  the  staff 
is  limited  many  things  that  might  otherwise  re- 
ceive due  attention  have  to  be  left,  and  the 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  young  plants  of  these  is 
sometimes  neglected.  After  cleaning  the  plants, 
the  pit  in  which  they  are  growing  should  have 
the  walls  and  lights  washed  with  some  well- 
known  insecticide  and  a  new  bed  made,  after 
which  the  plants  may  be  replunged.  Syringe 
them  twice  daily  with  clear  soot  water  whenever 
the  weather  is  bright  and  warm,  as  this  will  pro- 
mote a  healthy  growth  and  keep  the  insects  in 
check.  Examine  the  bed  occasionally  to  see  that 
it  does  not  get  too  hot. 

Peach  houses.  —  The  earliest  fruit  having 
now  been  gathered,  the  trees  must  be  syringed 
or  washed  with  the  garden  engine  to  keep 
the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition.  Air  should 
be  freely  admitted  both  night  and  day.  See 
that  the  border  is  in  a  proper  condition  as 
regards  moisture,  as  it  may  have  become  dry 
while  the  fruit  was  being  gathered.  If  this  should 
happen  to  be  the  case,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  it  soaked.  In  houses  where  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  syringing  must  be  discontinued  till  the 
crop  is  gathered,  for  though  a  gentle  dewing  now 
and  again  would  do  no  harm,  the  chances  are  that 
with  a  careless  hand  the  fruit  would  be  spoilt 
owing  to  the  force  with  which  the  water  was 
applied.  We  do  not  see  any  bad  results  from 
the  frequent  showers  which  fall  on  trees  in 
the  open ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  much 
benefited  thereby,  and  if  the  same  gentle 
moisture  could  be  applied  to  the  foliage  when 
grown  under  glass  it  would  do  much  to  keep  it 
clean  and  prevent  the  spread  of  red  spider,  which 
is  often  troublesome  where  the  trees  are  too  near 
the  glass.  In  succession  houses  the  syringe  must 
be  applied  constantly  at  closing  time,  and  the 
roots  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  by  liberal  sup- 
plies of  water,  as  evaporation  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  very  great,  especially  when  the  sun  is 
bright.  Attend  to  the  tying  and  regulating  of 
the  growths,  that  there  may  be  no  overcrowding 
of  the  shoots.  Young  trees  that  are  making  over- 
luxuriant  growth  should  have  their  points  pinched 
out  and  laterals  encouraged  in  their  place,  for 
such  wood  would  be  useless  for  fruiting  next 
season. 

General  work. — In  most  places,  if  a  little 
forethought  be  given,  much  might  be  done  to 
relieve  the  strain  of  pressing  work  at  certain 
seasons.  We  shall  soon  have  the  time  upon  us  for 
layering  and  potting  Strawberries  for  forcing 
next  year.  Let  not  the  time  come  and  find  the 
cultivator  unprepared  with  pegs  and  clean  pots, 
potting  compost,  &c.     Most  of  the  pots  used  for 
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bedding  plants  will  now  be  relieved  of  their  occu- 
pants ;  therefore  take  advantage  of  the  first 
showery  day  to  have  them  washed  and  put  in 
readiness. 

Packing  fruit  is  an  operation  which  at  this 
time  of  the  year  takes  up  considerable  time,  espe- 
cially where  the  family  are  in  town  and  constant 
supplies  have  to  be  forwarded.  As  this  is  often  a 
source  of  much  unpleasantness  between  the  gar- 
dener and  the  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  ofter  a  few 
general  observations.  I  have  frequently  seen, 
\rhen  boxes  were  being  transferred  from  one  train 
to  another,  the  juice  from  the  fruit  running  out  of 
them,  the  contents  of  which  when  they  reached 
their  destination  could  not  be  worth  much,  and 
could  the  gardeners  to  whom  they  belong  have 
seen  the  same,  they  would  have  certainly  been 
annoyed  at  such  a  spectacle.  It  has  been  my  lot 
to  unpack  some  hundreds  of  boxes  that  have 
travelled  a  distance  by  rail,  and  I  must  confess 
there  is  not  that  care  taken  in  packing  which  the 
quality  of  the  contents  warranted,  much  of  the 
finest  fruit  being  spoiled  in  transit.  Gardeners 
would  do  well  to  attend  to  this  portion  of  the 
business  themselves  and  not  leave  it  to  others. 
If  this  were  done  there  would  be  less  friction 
between  those  who  might  otherwise  get  on  amic- 
.ably  enough  together.  Choice  fruits  require  a 
deal  of  care  in  handling  ;  therefore  we  should  take 
extra  pains  in  packing.  H.  Prinsep. 


Chrysanthemums. 

A  TRIO  OF  EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOB  THE  OPEN  BORDER. 

For  a  bright  display  in  the  hardy  border  by  mid- 
October  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  to  eciual  the 
sorts  here  mentioned.  As  tried  varieties  they  can 
be  strongly  recommended, 

Roi  DBS  Precoces,  a  variety  of  a  deep  rich 
crimson  colour,  possessing  a  nice  bushy  habit, 
and  clothed  with  deep  green  foliage,  is  best 
planted  at  the  back  of  the  border,  because  it  is  a 
few  inches  taller  than 

Ryecroft  Glory,  the  best  of  the  October 
golden  yellow  flowers  for  outdoor  work.  The 
plant  attains  to  quite  large  dimensions,  the  blos- 
soms all  opening  evenly,  and  presenting  a  glorious 
mass  of  colour.  In  ordinary  seasons  this  variety 
attains  a  height  of  from  2^  feet  to  3  feet.  For  the 
front  row  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a 
better  sort  than 

COMTESSE  FOUCHER  DE  C.\RIEL.  With  me  last 
season  from  small  plants  placed  out  in  the  open 
about  the  second  week  in  May  in  very  indifferent 
soil,  with  one  exception,  they  were  the  largest  in 
diameter  out  of  a  large  collection  tried  in  my  own 
garden.  The  plants  break  naturally  when  they 
have  made  a  few  inches  of  growth,  and  continue 
to  branch  out  from  the  resulting  shoots  at  every 
few  inches  in  a  remarkably  free  manner.  In  its 
form  of  growth  this  variety  is  an  ideal  one  for  the 
purpose  under  notice.  The  colour  is  a  bright 
orange,  although  described  by  some  growers  as 
old  gold,  a  very  striking  one  when  planted  in  a 
mass.  Rarelv  does  the  growth  exceed  a  height  of 
2  feet. 

These  three  varieties  planted  together  form  an 
ideal  blend  of  colours  of  the  richest  and  most 
glorious  tints.  Individually,  too,  they  would  be 
highly  valued,  a  small  bed  of  each  arranged  with 
a  due  regard  to  their  respective  heights,  and  if 
possible  a  somewhat  smaller  bed  for  the  crimson 
variety,  would  produce  a  bright  picture  when  the 
dull  months  come  again.  D.  B.  Crane. 


Large  pots  for  show  blooms.— I  am  glad 
to  see  "  H.  S."  in  his  Chrysanthemum  notes 
(p.  357)  advocate  the  use  of  large  pots  for  the  pro- 
duction of  show  blooms.  My  experience,  when  I 
exhibited  some  ten  years  ago,  led  me  to  uee  fl- 


inch pots  for  the  greater  portion  of  my  collection, 
as  I  found  that  the  lasting  properties  of  the 
blooms  borne  by  plants  in  the  larger  pots  were 
considerably  greater  than  those  of  blooms  from 
plants  with  roots  more  confined.  Then,  as 
"  H.  S."  remarks,  the  necessity  for  high  feeding 
is  not  present  to  the  same  extent  where  the  body 
of  soil  to  be  utilised  by  the  roots  is  larger,  as  in 
small  pots  where  the  natural  sustenance  of  the 
compost  is  soon  exhausted  and  artificial  stimu- 
lants have  been  resorted  to,  with  the  result  of  a 
loss  of  solidity  and  enduring  qualities  in  the 
blooms.  As  a  proof  of  the  length  of  time  that  a 
b'oom  will  last  in  good  condition,  I  may  mention 
that  eight  years  since,  at  the  Chrysanthemum 
show  of  the  largest  South  Devon  watering-place, 
the  prize  for  the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the  show 
was  awarded  to  an  Empress  of  India  in  one  of  my 
stands.  Three  days  later  the  same  bloom  won  a 
like  distinction  at  Exeter,  where  the  competition 
was  severe,  and  the  best  growers  in  Devon, 
Somerset,  and  Wilts  were  showing.  From  Exeter 
the  bloom  journeyed  to  Dorset,  where  it  was  one 
of  a  stand  of  incurved,  to  which  a  first  prize  was 
awarded.  My  impression  is,  that  had  the  bloom 
in  question  been  grown  on  a  plant  in  a  compara- 
tively small  pot,  although  it  might  have  obtained 
its  first  distinction,  it  would  have  missed  its 
second  and  would  have  been  unpresentable  at  the 
time  that  it  participated  in  its  last  prize.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  labour  of  potting,  if  H-inch 
pots  are  used,  is  greater  and  that  the  shifting  en- 
tails harder  work,  but  stimulants  are  not  needed 
so  early  or  so  continuously,  and  thereby  a  more 
robust  constitution  is  imparted  to  the  blooms. — 
S.   W.   F.,   Torquay. 

CliTysantheinuin  W.  H.  Lincoln.  — Al- 
though the  list  of  late-blooming  Chrysanthemums 
is  being  rapidly  extended,  the  above  variety  is 
likely  to  remain  in  favour  with  growers  for  market 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  of  such  compact, 
dwaif  growth,  that  blooms  of  great  size  can  be 
obtained  on  plants  less  than  4  feet  in  height. 
This  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  case  of 
growers  who  have  only  houses  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, such  as  are  commonly  in  use  in  the  London 
market  gardens.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  in 
connection  with  this  Chrysanthemum  that,  al- 
though one  of  the  best  kinds  we  have  lor  furnish- 
ing blooms  in  December  and  January,  it  may  be 
had  in  good  condition  quite  early  in  the  season. 
Last  autumn  one  grower  made  as  much  as  ISs.  per 
dozen  blooms,  which  he  brought  into  Covent 
Garden  Market  considerably  before  the  great  bulk 
of  Chrysanthemums  was  in  flower.  For  early 
tiowering  the  plants  would  have  to  be  grown  in 
pots  and  housed  as  soon  as  the  nights  begin  to  get 
cool.  I  have  cut  blooms  of  very  fair  quality  late 
in  January  from  plants  that  had  not  been  stopped 
after  May,  and  which  were  not  housed  before  the 
middle  of  October,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is 
better  to  stop  towards  the  end  of  June. —  J.  C.  B. 

Early  Chrysanthemum  Edie  Wright. — 
This  new  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  is  a 
distinct  acquisition  to  those  sorts  blossoming 
during  September  and  October.  The  points  of 
merit  of  this  new  variety  are  that  it  has  a  good 
constitution,  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  does  not 
exceed  3  feet  in  height,  possesses  a  nice  bushy 
habit,  and  produces  blossoms  of  good  size  with 
broad  florets  pink  in  colour,  fading  with  age  to 
nearly  white.  To  bo  seen  to  advantage  the  plant 
should  be  disbudded  very  slightly. — D.  B.  C. 

Market  Chrysanthemums.— Whilst  some 
private  growers  of  Chrysanthemums  have  their 
600  to  800  plants,  how  insignificant  do  these 
numbers  seem  when  compared  with  what  may  be 
found  in  some  great  market  establishment.  In 
one  of  these  may  now  be  seen  such  immense 
quantities  of  plants  now  needing  potting  and  get- 
ting outdoors,  that  it  is  alone  matter  for  wonder 
when  and  how  the  work  is  finally  accomplished. 
The  leading  varieties  are  represented  by  10,000 
plants  each,  and  the  whole  must  run  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  For  earliest  work  Lady  Sel- 
borne  and  for  latest  Lady  Canning  are  the  best. 
General  midseason  varietes  are  not  much  grown, 


except  they  be  specially  good,  such  as  that  fine 
yellow,  Pallanza,  of  which  1000  plants  were  pur- 
chased last  year.  Niveum  is  also  highly  favoured, 
so  also  is  Etoile  de  Lyon. — D. 


Books. 


THE  FLORA  OF  THE  ALPS.* 

This,  like  most  other  books  on  this  subJECt, 
might  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  make  the 
flora  of  the  Alps  (one  of  the  most  charming  of 
subjects)  as  uninteresting  and  as  wearisome  to 
the  incjuirer  as  it  could  well  be  made  in  a  book, 
because  the  life  and  soul  of  the  thing  are  left  out, 
and  instead  we  have  a  number  of  teohnicalilies. 
The  system  adopted  is  that  of  many  botanical 
books,  which,  ignoring  the  life,  the  habits 
and  the  distribution  of  things  in  Nature,  and 
their  beauty  of  effect  at  the  various  seasons, 
give  some  little  detail  about  the  shape  of  a  leaf  or 
stamens,  or  whether  the  flowers  are  regular  or 
irregular— not  very  nourishing  literature,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  plants  one  knows  bo  well, 
like  the  Daisy,  the  Furze,  or  the  Broom.  Genus 
after  genus  of  the  highest  interest,  like  the  Gentian, 
the  Sedum,  the  Daphne,  are  passed  by  without  a 
word  of  any  of  those  greater  characteristics  we 
have  referred  to.  The  book  is  most  dismal  and 
impossible  to  read.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  it  is 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  study  those  larger  facts  we 
have  mentioned,  while  anybody  can  open  the  sheets 
of  a  herbarium  and  apply  a  sesquipedalian  term  to 
the  leaf  or  stem  of  a  plant.  It  is  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  lives  of  these  plants  at  different  alti- 
tudes that  make  the  many  questions  that  concern 
them  of  more  than  usual  interest — such  questions 
as  their  beauty  in  masses,  distiibution,  flowering 
time  at  different  elevations,  increase  and  time  of 
complete  rest  under  the  snow.  If  we  ask  for  bread 
we  sometimes  get  a  stone,  and  so  it  is  here. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  in  this  book  have 
appeared  in  a  previous  work  by  Mr.  Wooster. 
They  are  of  the  hardest  kind  and  very  roughly 
printed  in  colours  which  are  often  not  true  to 
Nature.  We  admit  the  difficulty  there  is  in  get- 
ting an  artist  who  can  at  once  see  the  plants  in 
the  living  state  and  draw  them  well.  The  draw- 
ings in  this  book  are  often  most  childish,  draw- 
ings in  which  all  the  flowers  look  at  one,  and  the 
plants  are  made  to  come  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
way  they  certainly  never  do  in  Nature,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Viola  (p.  36,  vol.  i. ).  We  regret  to 
have  so  little  to  say  on  a  book  dealing  with  such 
a  subject  as  this,  but  there  are  few  things  which 
have  been  so  dishonoured  in  books  as  the  loveliest 
flowers  of  the  earth — alpine  flowers. 


LE  JARDIN  DE  L'HERBORISTE.t 
It  seems  like  going  back  to  the  days  of  Culpepper 
at  least  to  receive  a  work  of  this  kind  dealing 
with  the  simple  vegetative  remedies  of  rural  people. 
But  in  dealing  with  such  a  handy  little  volume 
one  must  remember  the  incalculable  solace  and 
relief  that  have  attended  the  use  of  simple  herbal 
remedies  all  the  world  over,  remedies  still  largely 
used  in  rural  England  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  or  in  the  very  centre 
of  modern  civilisation  to  this  day.  After  all, 
homely  remedies  were  at  the  beginning  of  our 
extensive  foreign  materia  medica  and  pharmaco- 
piea  of  to-day,  and  shrewd  rural  observations  are 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  accredited  remedies 
from  other  lands  as  well,  as  a  very  little  reading 
and  research  will  show.  In  a  word,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  even  surgery,  was  dependent, 
and  even  yet  is  so,   on  the  shrewd  observations 


*  "  The  Flora  of  the  Alps."  2  vols.  A.  W.  Bennett. 
With  120  coloured  plates.  Jobii  C.  Nimmo,  London. 

t  "  Le  Jardiu  do  rHerborista  (The  Herbalist's 
Garden)  :  or,  Properties  and  Culture  of  i^lants  useful 
in  Medicine  and  Homely  Cures."  By  Henri  Correvon, 
Geneva  and  Paris.  112  figures  in  the  text  de  M.  Til- 
morin  and  Cie.  Pp.  258.  Paris  :  0.  Coin,  Editeur,  8, 
Place  I'Odeon. 
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of  ordinary  people.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
startlin;;  and  potential  of  these  observations  was 
that  made  by  the  pretty  youni;  milkmaid  to 
Jenner.  She  had  gone  to  him  for  advice,  and  he 
jokingly  said  that  she  might  lose  her  beauty  by 
ihe  then  prevalent  scourge,  emall-pox.  "I  cannot 
possibly  take  it,"  she  averred,  "as  I  have  had 
already  cow-pox,'  alluding  to  a  pustular  eruption 
of  the  hands  common  to  many  of  those  who  milk 
cows.  Jenner  was,  perhaps,  not  the  first  to  hear 
this  remark,  but  he  was  the  first  to  gauge  its  im- 
mense import,  and  hia  subsequent  experiments 
led  to  hia  discovery  of  the  remedy  of  inocula- 
tion or  vaccination  for  the  small-pox,  than  which, 
perhaps,  no  more  remarkable  and  potential  dis- 
covery in  medicine  was  ever  made.  The  moral  is, 
do  not  despise  simple  ideas  nor  simple  remedies, 
because  it  is  of  such  that  many,  even  if  not  most, 
of  our  scientific  discoveries  are  made.  The  dis- 
covery of  Peruvian  bark  or  Cinchona  as  an  anti- 
dote for  malarial  fever  was  made  by  a  poor  Indian, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  of  our  most 
valued  drugs  and  herbal  remedies  of  to-day.  In 
a  word,  all  our  science  springs  from  simple  human 
observations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  farmers  who 
always  dreaded  the  growth  of  Berberis  in  the 
hedges  of  their  wheat  fields  long  before  the  fungus 
on  its  leaves  was  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  rust 
fungus  on  the  wheat  crop. 

This  little  work  consist:  of  a  short  and  clear 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  plants  useful  in 
medicine  and  which  grow  in  the  fields,  woods, 
and  mountains  of  Europe,  or  as  they  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens.  Many  particulars  are 
given  as  to  their  culture  and  collection,  and  the 
well-known  woodcuts  of  MM.  Vilmorin  and  Co. 
serve  to  embellish  the  clear  type  used  in  this 
handy  little  volume.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
creditable  compilation,  even  if  not  very  original, 
and  to  those  who  read  French  it  will  be  a  handy 
fcddition  to  the  garden  library,  F.  W.  B. 


Rose  Garden. 


A  FREE  ROSE  GARDEN. 
This  is  a  view  ot  Rose  pillars  taken  by  Miss 
Willmott  in  her  own  charming  garden  at  Warley 
Place.  In  this  we  see  some  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  the  Rose  treated  as  a  climber,  which 
was  at  one  time  more  common  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. There  are  a  great  number  of  Roses  that 
lend  themselves  to  this  treatment  now  more 
than  ever,  the  old  climbing  Roses  being  always 
numerous,  but  they  are  now  being  backed  up  by 
a  splendid  series  ot  loug-blooming  climbing  Teas 
winch  are  more  valuable  still,  and  much  in  want 
of  planting  in  simple  ways  like  this  about 
gardens  to  break  uj)  the  level,  monotonous  tone 
of  gardens  and  the  chessboard  appearance 
they  usually  have.  Delightful  wreaths  and 
garlands  of  this  sort  were  very  much  more  fre- 
ijutnt  before  everything  was  cleared  away  fur 
the  flatness  and  hardness  of  bedding  out,  and 
this  way  of  treating  Roses  ought  to  be  practised 
more  than  ever.  They  should  be  trained  abun- 
dantly over  well  -  formed  pergolas,  covered 
ways,  trellises,  and  fences.  In  countries  a  little 
wanner  than  ours  it  is  delightful  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  Roses  as  noble  climbers.  Last 
.spring  in  Algeria  we  saw  the  Teas  running  up 
t  rees  and  over  mounds  in  the  loveliest  profusion, 
and  all  the  largest  flowers  of  the  finest  sorts, 
sttming  as  free  in  that  country  as  the  Monthly 
Kose  is  in  the  west  of  England.  In  our 
country  we  have  to  be  a  little  more  discriminat- 
ing by  reason  of  hard  winters,  but  we  have 
many  Roses  which  will  stand  the  test  of  our 
hardest  winters,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
getting  good  ellects  from  the  Rose  as  a  bold 
grower,  calculated  better  than  anything  else 
perhaps  to  break  up   the  hardness  and  mono- 


tony which  are  so  visible  in  nine  gardens  out  of 

ten. 

SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Mme.  Abal  Cliatenay. — This  charming 
variety  when  well  known  will  bo  extensively  cultivated 
by  all  who  love  garden  liosci.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Dr.  (xrill  an  1  Victor  Verdier,  and  its 
colour  is  of  that  lovely  carmine  lint  so  mu 'h  admired 
in  highly-coloured  buds  of  Anna  Olivier.  The  habit  is 
very  vigorous  and  the  flowers  are  very  sweet-sceuted. 

Rose  Mme.  Pernet  (Tea). — Few  are  aware  of 
tlie  charms  of  this  beautifal  Rose.  It  was  sent  out 
by  NaboDiiand  several  years  a»o,  and  yet  it  is  very 
seldom  seen  in  this  country.     It  bc'longs  to  the  battou- 


very  marked  and  the  colour  of  the  centre  of  the  flower 
a  soft  delicate  pink.  This  old  Rose  may  be  found 
growing  and  well  cared  for  in  n^any  gardens  iu  Devon- 
shire, and  none  is  mure  generally  admired. — J.  L).  C. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


GROWING  SEAKALE. 

Sbakale  is  much  more  extensively  grown  now 
than  formerly  both  for  market  and  private  con- 
sumption. Large  quantities  of  roots  are  grown 
annually  for  forcing,  these  receiving  special 
attention  during  growth  in  order  that  as  fine 


111  the  Rose  garden  at  Warley  Place, 


hole  class  of  Roses.  The  colour  is  of  a  lovely  saffron- 
yellow  in  the  bud,  chanijing  to  nearly  white  when  t'uUy 
expanded.  The  habit  is  very  free,  and  for  early  pot 
work  it  is  extremely  useful. 

Rose  Princess  Bonnie  (Tea). — All  those  who 
admire  V>riUiaut  seiiii-douhlo  Rjses  will  liad  this  va- 
riety a  grand  addition.  The  colour  is  a  vivid  crimson 
and  the  petals  are  large  and  shell-like.  It  n  exceed- 
ingly free  flowering,  a  quality  which  will  render  it 
valuable  iu  the  garden.  Its  habit  is  vigorous.  It  was 
raised  from  Bon  Silene  crossed  with  W.  P.  Bennett, 
and  possesses  to  a  large  degree  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
the  latter  variety. 

Rose  Elairi  No.  2. — Th's,  amongst  the  earliest 
Rotes  that  flower  ivhen  grown  on  a  warm  wall,  blos- 
soms witli  great  freedom.  In  t'le  bud  state  it  is  au 
admirable  button-hole   flower,    the    fragr.inv-e    beiag 


crowns  as  possible  may  be  obtained.  Without 
such  crowns  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the  early 
forcing  of  Seakale.  The  produce  from  mediocre 
crowns  gives  but  indifferent  results,  it  being 
spindly,  tough  and  dif  appointing  in  the  extreme. 
Given  well  developed  and  thoroughly  matured 
crowns,  with  a  suitable  place  and  temperature 
to  force  them  in,  Seakale  may  be  had  in  fine 
condition  by  the  middle  of  November,  or  earlier 
if  desired.  As  a  rule,  the  time  mentioned  is 
early  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  as  there 
is  a  good  variety  of  vegetables  to  send  to  table 
up  till  that  time.  Seakale  requires  rich  ground 
if  it  is  desired  to  grow  it  to  perfection,  and  if 
the  site  it  is  to  occupy  is  not  in  good  heirt,  it 
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should  be  made  so  by  the  incorporation  of  plenty 
of  well-rotted  manure  at  digging  time.  The 
position  of  the  site  should  be  an  open  one  and 
quite  free  from  shade.  If  the  ground  slopes 
towards  the  south  or  west,  so  much  the  better,  as 
that  will  facilitate  the  maturing  of  the  crowns, 
which  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  early  forcing. 
Some  growers  rely  entirely  on  root  cuttings  for 
planting,  while  others  prefer  to  use  part  of  the 
roots  that  have  been  forced  and  fill  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ground  with  root  cuttings. 
When  this  is  done,  only  one-year-old  roots 
■should  be  used,  and  these  should  be  placed  on 
one  side  after  being  forced  until  the  required 
number  is  obtained.  There  is  one  great  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  using  one-year-old  roots, 
and  that  is  the  crowns  force  more  readily—  at 
least,  I  find  it  to  be  the  case — and  they  give  the 
best  results  when  Seakale  has  to  be  forced  in 
quantity  before  the  turn  of  the  year.  After 
Christmas  quite  as  good  produce  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  younger  as  the  older  roots. 
Root  cuttings  are  made  from  the  long,  thong- 
like roots  broken  off  the  main  stem  at  the  time 
of  lifting,  and  the  stronger  they  are,  the  better 
the  results.  Assuming  that  these  roots  have 
been  saved  and  wintered  under  a  covering  of 
soil  or  ashes,  they  should  be  taken  out  and  cut 
into  convenient  lengths.  Pieces  4  inches  or 
5  inches  long  will  suffice,  and  in  order  that  the 
planter  may  distinguish  the  top  from  the  bottom, 
the  former  should  be  cut  level  and  the  latter  in 
a  sloping  direction.  Roots  which  have  been 
forced  should  be  prepared  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  After  the  required  number  has  been 
prepared,  bury  them  up  again  in  soil  until 
planting  time  arrives.  When  taken  out  again 
it  will  be  found  that  a  callus  has  formed  on  each 
set.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  and  means  a 
gain  of  some  two  or  three  weeks  over  sets  cut 
and  prepared  at  the  time  of  planting.  The 
time  for 

Plantikg 

will  depend  a  great  deal  on  locality,  but  as  a 
rule  the  end  of  March  or  first  week  in  April  is 
early  enough.  If  planted  too  soon  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  sets  decaying,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  cold  and  wet,  and  it  is  better  to  defer 
planting  until  the  time  mentioned,  favoured 
districts  excepted.  Each  set  should  have 
ample  room  for  the  full  development  of  its 
leaves  during  the  growing  season,  and  if  the 
sets  stand  IS  inches  apart  with  a  distance  of  2 
feet  between  the  rows,  it  will  be  none  too 
much  space  for  them.  A  garden  trowel  is  a 
much  better  implement  to  use  for  planting  than 
a  dibber.  Place  each  set  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  top  or  flat  portion  will  be 
level  with  the  soil.  As  planting  proceeds  a 
boy  should  follow  and  place  a  handful  of  ashes 
over  the  top  of  each  set.  The  ashes,  which  are 
best  passed  through  a  riddle  first  in  order 
to  free  them  of  the  rougher  particles,  serve 
the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving  the  tops  of 
the  sets  from  the  efi'ects  of  frost,  and  of  pre- 
venting slugs  from  eating  the  young  and  tender 
growths. 

When  large  enough  for  handling  and  dis- 
crimination, the  young  growths  should  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  but  one  on  root  cuttings 
and  two  on  the  older  roots,  and  these  of  the 
strongest  and  best.  The  after-treatment  will 
consist  in  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds, 
stirring  frequently  to  promote  a  good  tilth,  and 
assisting  growth  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
use  of  stimulants.  These  latter  may  consist  of 
either  liquid  manure,  salt,  guano,  or  nitrate  of 
soda.  There  generally  being  a  large  demand 
for  the  first-named  in  the  other  departments  of 
a  garden,  it  is  not  often  that  it  can  be  spared  for 
a  crop  like  Seakale.     Seakale   being  a  sea.side 


plant,  it  is  able  to  assimilate  a  good  deal  of 
salt,  but  too  much  should  not  be  given  at  one 
time.  It  and  the  other  manures  mentioned  are 
best  applied  during  showery  weather.  Nitrate 
of  soda  is  a  splendid  stimulant  for  Seakale,  but 
the  grower  must  take  the  precaution  of  manur- 
ing thoroughly  afterwards  when  preparing  the 
ground  for  another  crop.  Of  course  the  main 
object  is  to  grow  the  crowns  as  large  as  possible, 
and  to  ensure  this,  assistance  must  be  given  in 
the  manner  described.  I  am  well  aware  Seakale 
can  be  grown  without  these  aids,  but  it  cannot 
compare  with  that  which  has  had  such  assistance 
either  in  the  size  of  the  crowns  or  quality  of  the 
Kale  when  fit  to  cut. 

Lifting 

may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow, 
and  for  convenience  the  crowns  may  be  placed 
close  together  in  a  trench,  placing  a  foot  or  so 
of  soil  on  the  top  of  them.  For  very  early 
forcing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  the  ripest  of  the 
oldest  crowns  early  in  October,  with  as  much 
soil  adhering  to  the  roots  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain,  leaving  them  on  the  surface  for  a 
space  of  three  weeks.  This  exposure  will  ensure 
a  more  thorough  rest  than  if  merely  lifted  and 
stored  away  at  once,  and  if  there  is  some  soil 
left  on  the  roots,  they  do  not  shrivel  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  A  Mushroom  house  or  any 
dark  place,  or  one  which  can  be  darkened  and 
with  a  similar  temperature,  is  suitable  for  forc- 
ing Seakale  in.  A  temperature  of  55°  is  quite  high 
enough  ;  above  these  figures  growth  is  quicker, 
but  more  spindly  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  the  crowns  with  dry  clean 
leaves,  and  this  is  a  great  help  in  early  forcing. 
Watering  is  a  matter  that  must  not  be  neglected, 
always  using  tepid  water  for  the  purpose. 
After  the  produce  is  cut,  the  roots  should  be 
laid  by  until  they  can  be  looked  over,  this 
atfording  employment  during  inclement  weather. 
Unless  stock  is  short,  the  two-year-old  roots 
are  seldom  worth  retaining. 

The  old-fashioned  plan  of  forcing  on  the 
ground  is  not  much  practised  now.  A  great 
deal  of  space  has  to  be  given  up  to  enable  the 
beds  of  manure  and  leaves  to  be  formed  round 
the  pots  or  cradles  placed  over  the  crowns, 
while  the  results  are  no  better  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  lifting  and  forcing  elsewhere,  while  it 
entails  a  great  deal  more  labour.  The  latest 
crop  of  all  is  undoubtedly  best  grown  in  a  per- 
manent position,  but  for  this  no  forcing  is  re- 
(juired,  mounds  of  ashes,  soil  or  pots  with  all 
light  excluded  suflicing  to  blanch  the  leaves  and 
stems.  With  regard  to  varieties,  there  are  two 
grown  in  gardens — the  common  and  the  Lily 
White.  The  latter  I  suspect  is  really  a  sport  from 
the  common  kind.  I  fancy  it  is  not  quite  such 
a  robust  grower  as  the  older  sorts,  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  colour  in  either  leaves 
or  stems.  A.  W. 

A  good  dwarf  Bean. — One  of  the  best  French 
Beans  is  the  Longsword,  a  very  fine  type,  pods 
pale  green,  of  unusual  length,  quite  straight,  and 
of  fair  width.  For  two  seasons  Longsword  has 
proved  a  first-rate  addition  to  our  dwarf  varieties, 
being  little  inferior  in  size  to  Canadian  Wonder, 
but  earlier  and  as  heavy  a  cropper.  As  re(»ard3 
quality  it  is  all  one  may  desire.  For  open-air 
culture  it  requires  space,  and,  like  all  dwarf 
kinds,  good  land  with  plenty  of  moisture.  For 
framework  I  find  Longsword  most  valuable. — 
G.  W.  S. 

Planting'  Broccoli  and  Kales. — Owing  to 
drought,  planting  of  the  various  kinds  of  Brassicas 
will  be  difficult,  and  unless  means  are  taken  to 
thin  crowded  plants  in  seed  beds  they  will  suffer 
greatly.  When  planting  much  may  be  done  by 
drawing  drills  of  a  fair  depth,  filling  these  with 
water  just  before  planting.     Treated   thus  the  ' 


plants  get  the  moisture  more  directly  at  the 
roots.  It  often  happens  that  the  ground  required 
for  many  of  the  winter  crops  is  occupied  by  others, 
and  delay  takes  place  in  planting.  If  the  plants 
remain  in  the  seed  beds  they  are  poor  indeed.  In 
such  cases  I  advise  transplanting,  as  this  checks 
the  running  up  and  builds  up  a  short,  sturdy 
growth  with  abundance  of  roots.  These  plants 
can  be  lifted  readily  and  soon  take  to  their  new 
quarters,  whereas  those  from  seed  beds  look  un- 
sightly and  never  make  a  good  start.  I  admit 
transplanting  means  more  labour,  but  not  in  the 
end,  as  a  number  of  plants  in  a  restricted  space 
can  be  given  better  attention  than  when  spread 
over  a  wide  area,  and  the  labour  now  is  amply  re- 
paid by  the  strength  of  plant  and  quality  of 
crop  later  on.  I  am  of  opinion  many  errors  of 
culture  are  caused  by  starvation  in  the  seed  bed 
at  a  time  more  attention  is  really  required. 
Where  transplanting  is  out  of  the  question  it 
would  well  repay  the  cultivator  to  thin  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  seedlings  to  give  the  others  more  space. 
Crowding  at  the  stage  noted  is  the  greatest  evil 
and  cannot  be  remedied  afterwards,  no  matter 
how  good  the  culture.  — G.  Wythes. 

Pea  Stratagem. — I  can  fully  bear  out  what 
"  G.  W."  (p.  384)  says  in  favour  of  this  fine  Pea 
both  for  early  and  late  work.  I  usually  sow  some 
of  this  sort  in  boxes  for  planting  out  with  the 
early  ones  for  a  successional  crop,  as  I  find  it  so 
good  in  the  early  summer,  and  consequently  it  is 
in  much  favour  at  the  table.  This  season  it  is 
planted  in  alternate  rows  with  Chelsea  Gem  and 
English  Wonder,  and  their  present  condition  is 
all  that  could  be  wished.  In  the  early  spring,  or 
soon  after  the  Peas  were  planted  out  from  boxes, 
we  were  much  troubled  with  slugs,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  dwarf  Peas  were  grtedily 
devoured  despite  frequent  dustings  of  soot  and 
lime,  while  the  alternate  rows  of  Stratagem  did 
not  lose  a  single  leaf.  These  three  sorts  were 
planted,  some  on  an  east,  others  on  a  west  border, 
with  the  object  of  proving  which  was  the  most 
favourable  to  growth  and  early  bearing,  and  pre- 
sent appearances  certainly  decide  in  favour  of  the 
eastern  aspect.  The  slug  attacks  were  identical 
on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  east  and  west.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  other  readers  have  ex- 
perienced a  similar  attack  from  slugs  during  the 
present  or  any  previous  year.  Having  the  rows 
of  dwarfs  disposed  between  the  othersmade  it  more 
conspicuous  than  if  they  had  been  planted  in 
separate  batches. — W.  S.,    (Ci'fts. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  the  note  of  praise 

by  "G.  W.'  on  this  grand  old  Pea.  I  have 
grown  it  for  many  years,  and  consider  it 
amongst  Marrow  Peas  what  the  Green  Windsor 
is  amongst  Beans — so  good  is  its  colour  and 
flavour.  Moreover,  it  is  a  hardy  Pea,  and  if  sown 
in  the  open  with  the  first  early  round-seeded  va- 
rieties, it  will  come  in  close  on  their  heels.  For 
some  years  I  have  sown  it  in  a  cold  pit  in  Novem- 
ber, and  gathered  good  dishes  in  the  latter  part 
of  May.  When  this  Pea  was  sent  out  a  good 
many  pale  coloured  pods  appeared  amongst  if., 
and  this  is  the  case  still  in  inferior  stocks. — J.  C. 
Holding  Peas. — Apart  from  cropping  or 
flavour,  two  most  important  properties  in  Peas, 
it  seems  likely  that  as  last  year,  and  indeed  be- 
cause of  the  generally  small  rainfall  of  the  winter, 
even  in  a  more  adverse  degree  this  year,  the  staying 
powers  of  Peas  will  be  severely  tested.  It  is  not 
the  first  croppers  that  suffer  so  much  as  the  mid- 
season  varieties,  those  that  have  to  set  their  bloom 
and  swell  pods  during  June  and  July.  It  will 
therefore  be  worth  while  to  have  notes  made  of 
holding  powers  possessed  by  any  varieties  under 
dry  weather  conditions,  because  staying  seems 
likely  to  be  frequently  tested  in  the  future.  It 
may  be  that  in  this  respect,  although  we  may  have 
llM.I  varieties  to  choose  from,  there  will  be  little 
difference  found,  or  it  may  be  that  some  divergence 
in  a  favourable  way  may  be  made  evident.  It  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  close  observation.  Very 
certainly,  should  the  present  dry  weather  continue 
for  another  month,  Peas  will  be  severely  tried 
even  under  the  best  of  culture.  It  is  true  that 
very  much  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  ill-effects 
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KING  OF  THE  DAMSONS. 

CoMPAKED  with  other  hardy  fruits  there  are  but 
few  distinct  varieties  of  the  Damson,  the  num- 
ber at  the  most,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  exceed- 
ing   eight    or    nine     varieties,    including    the 


of  Ion?  droueht  by  deep  working  of  the  soil  and  we  have  been  having  large  <iuantities  of  Snow 
nrovidine  ample  manure  for  root  feeding,  also  a  flake  from  the  Canary  Islands  nearly  ripe, 
Mod  deal  that  is  beneficial  may  be  accompliehed  though  not  large,  yet  excellent  eating,  and  sold  at 
bv  thin  80win<T  IVide  in  seeing  rows  of  Peas  in  l\d.  per  lb.,  the  soapy-eating  International  from 
dense  growth  ''when  they  are  young  very  often  the  Channel  Islands  should  have  been  retailed  at 
meets  with  a  bad  fall  when  such  rows  have  to  pro-  2id.  per  lb.,  and  in  a  very  unripe  state.— A.  D. 
duce  a  crop  of  pods.  Watering  from  outside  the 
plants  by  pouring  water  freely  into  furrows 
specially  drawn  for  the  purpose  is  also  very  help- 
ful, as  we  all  know,  but  these  are  helps  that  may 
be  given  to  all  varieties  alike.  In  such  case  the 
point  to  be  determined  as  to  which  varieties  have 
the  best  staying  powers  after  all  would  remain  as 
before.  No  doubt  the  best  test  will  be  furnished 
in  some  of  our  seedsmen's  trials  where  so  many 
varieties  are  grown  and  all  treated  alike. — A.  D. 

Tliinning'  Onions. — In  dry  springs  it  is  often 
difKcult  to  get  Onions  thinned,  as  any  attempt 
to  pull  them  up  only  ends  in  their  snapping  off 
close  to  the  ground  ;  they  then  grow  again  and 
are  a  nuisance.  Especially  is  this  so  in  soils  of  a 
stiff  nature.  If  allowed  to  go  unthinned  they  be- 
come so  crowded  as  not  only  to  weaken  each 
other,  but  also  to  render  thinning,  when  rain  does 
come,  impossible  without  unduly  loosening  those 
that  are  to  remain.  Under  such  circurnstances 
it  well  repays  the  labour  of  well  watering  the 
plot  two  evenings  in  succession,  putting  it  on 
with  large  rosed  watering  pots  and  thinning  the 
following  day.  This  may  be  thought  laborious, 
but  when  Onion  beds  are  left  long  enough  to  get 
crowded  and  full  of  weeds,  the  extra  time  and 
labour  needed  for  thinning  are  far  greater  than 
are  entailed  by  the  moistening  referred  to.— J.  C. 
Climbing  Bean  Epicure. — This  new  Bean 
was  staged  in  grand  form  at  the  Temple  show. 
In  character  it  is  not  unlike  Tender  and  True, 

but  distinct  in  pod  and  colour  of  seed.     Another 

very  fine  new  runner  was  also  staged  under  the 

name  of  Earliest  of  All.     The  seeds  are  white, 

and  it  certainly  promises  to  be  a  grand  acquisi- 
tion.    Epicure  has  now  been  grown  sufficiently 

long  to   test  its  merits.     It  is  most  valuable  for 

private    gardens    on    account    of    its    excellent 

quality.     There  is  no  variety  I  have  tried  equal 

to  it  as  regards  flavour,  and  the  pods  are  more 

succulent  and  less  stringy  than  those  of  many  of 

the  dwarf  Beans.     A  row  of  Epicure  sown  early 

in  May  will  produce  pods  in  July  and  continue  to 

do  80  till  cut  down  by  frost.     The  pods,  which 

are  produced  in  profusion,  are  narrow,   free  of 

curve,  and  plump.— G.  W. 
Early  Peas. — Pea  Chelsea  Gem   is  ready  to 

gather  (May  23)  from  a  warm,  sheltered  border  at 

the  foot  of  an  Apricot  wall.     The  seed  was  sown 

in  the  open  on  January  22  ;  the  situation  is  warm 

and  dry.     During  the  last  few  weeks  the  rows 

have  received   several  good  waterings,  with   an 

occasional   soaking   of    manure   water.     I    think 

highly  of  this  kind,  seeing  it  is  a  good  cropper, 

very  hardy,  and  may  be  sown  earlier  than  some 

other  kinds  I  have  tried.     American  Wonder  sown 

about  the  same  time  is  not  to  be  compared  with 

Chelsea  Gem.— JoHX  Crook,  Forde  Abbey. 
Pea  William  Hurst. — The  first  Peas  of  this 

variety    from  seed  sown  in  the  open  border  on 

November  20,  1895,  were  picked  on  May  2().    Can 

this  date   be    anticipated   by  seed    sown   inside 

either  in  pots  or  on  turf  and  transplanted,  and  if 

so,  by  how  many  days?     Possibly  further  north 

this  autumn  outdoor  sowing  is  not  advisable,  but 

in  the  south,  given  a  warm  sheltered  border,  it  is 

always  attended  with  the  best  results.     William 

Hurst  is   the  best   variety  for    the    purpose. — 

E.  B.  C. 

International  Kidney  Potato. — Many  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  once  popular  Potato  was 
put  into  commerce,  and  for  exhibition  as  a  white 
kidney  it  had  no  equal.  It  is  now  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  rural  districts,  but  seems  to  have  been 
dropped  generally  in  gardens.  1  had  heard,  how- 
ever, of  its  having  become  popular  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  for  furnishing  an  early  supply  for  the 
London  market,  but  was  hardly  prepared  to  see  it 
put  up  under  a  totally  diverse  name  in  quantity 
and  very  finely  shown  also  at  the  recent  Temple 
exhibition.     It  is  interesting  to  find  that  whilst 


tain  to  a  much  larger  size  than  in  others.  As  a. 
case  in  point  I  may  mention  that  I  know  of 
some  trees  of  tliis  variety  that  were  planted  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  rather  shallow  soU  overlying 
a  bed  of  claystone.  These  trees  began  to  bear 
while  very  young,  and  have  borne  regularly 
since,  but  the  fruits  are  always  small.  On  the 
other  liaiid,  not  far  from  where  I  am  writing 
are  two  trees  growing  in  a  deep  loamy  soU  that 
bear  equally  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  but  the 
fruits  come  very  fine,  and  run  the  Shropshire  and 
Hereford  Prune  Damson  closely  for  size.  King 
of  the  Damsons  is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  and  its 
manner  of  bearing  is  well  portrayed  in  the  illus- 
tration herewith.  The  fruits  are  deep  black  in 
colour  and  covered  with  a  dense  blue  bloom.  The 
flavour  is  first  rate,  and  devoid  of  that  peculiar 
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Damson  King  of  Damsons,    From  a  photograph  sent  i)!/ 
Mr.  F.  Miller,  Botliwell. 


one  under  consideration.  This  paucity  of  num- 
bers is  perhaps  on  the  whole  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation, as  it  renders  the  selection  of  the 
best  an  easier  matter  to  the  inexperienced,  than 
when  they  have  to  encounter  a  bewildering  long 
list  of  names,  as  when  making  a  selection  of 
either  Apples  or  Pears,  for  instance.  King  of 
the  Damsons  and  Bradley's  King  are,  I  believe, 
one  and  the  same  variety,  and  I  am  informed 
that  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bradley,  but  when,  or 
the  year  in  wliichit  wasintroducedinto  commerce, 
I  cannot  ascertain.  Perhaps  someone  possess- 
ing the  needed  information  will  kindly  furnish 
the  readers  of  The  Garden  with  these  parti- 
culars. It  is  a  distinct  variety  as  I  have  it,  and 
the  trees  possess  the  excellent  quality  of  com- 
mencing to  bear  when  in  quite  a  young  state. 
Like  other  fruits,  Damsons  are  much  ailVcted  by 
soil  and  situation.     In  some  soils  the  fruits  at- 


bitter  flavour  present  in  some  Damsons.  For 
bottling,  tart-making,  and  preserving,  it  is  all 
that  the  most  fastidious  could  wish  for. 

A.  ys. 

Cherries  and  blight. — Many  readers  will 
agree  with  "  J.  C  's''  note  on  the  value  of  ordinary 
soap  suds  to  kill  black-fly.  Never  in  my  recollec- 
tion have  Cherries  been  so  badly  attacked.  Many 
new  insecticides  have  been  brought  forward  of  late 
years,  and  if  they  did  their  work  as  well  as  they 
are  advertised  to  do  we  should  have  little  to  fear.  I 
admit  in  many  cases  remedies  are  not  used  early 
enough,  the  pests  being  allowed  to  entirely  over- 
run the  trees,  and  then  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
take  strong  measures.  Soap-suds  are  not  good 
when  the  fruits  have  commenced  to  colour,  as  they 
leave  a  deposit  on  the  fruit.  "J.  C.'s"  warning 
to  cleanse  early  may  be  taken  as  excellent  advice. 
Doubtless  he  will  think  I  have  little  faith  in  his 
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advice  when  I  tell  him  I  use  petroleum  in  a  soluble 
state.  I  have  tried  other  insecticides,  and  my 
reason  for  using  the  above  is  its  eflfectiveness, 
cheapness  and  quick  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  used  when  the  fruit  is  colour- 
ing ;  indeed,  this  remark  applies  to  most  remedies, 
and  I  find  one  thorough  wetting  of  the  above  will 
save  a  lot  of  cleansing  and  is  not  injurious  in  any 
way.  Soluble  petroleum  may  now  be  purchased 
in  a  prepared  state  with  directions  as  to  its  use. 
It  is  equally  good  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
as  Cherries,  and  for  Apple  trees  affected  with 
American  blight  it  may  be  used  at  greater 
strength  applied  at  sunset  and  the  trees  syringed 
over  after  with  clean  water.  I  am  aware  many 
are  afraid  to  apply  petroleum,  but  used  with  care 
it  is  a  valuable  insecticide. — W.  S. 

Pear  King  Edward.— At  p.  371  Mr.  Clarke 
notes  that  the  above  Pear  is  not  much  known,  and 
he  rightly  says  it  is  one  which  can  be  well  dis- 
pensed with.  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  This 
variety  should  never  find  a  place  even  as  a  stew- 
ing Pear,  as  Uvfdale's  St.  Germain,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles,  is  much  superior  in  every 
way.  King  Edward,  though  grown  in  various 
ways,  is  useless,  and  even  when  a  crop  is  secured 
it  keeps  badly.  We  have  too  many  varie- 
ties of  Pears,  and  I  am  sure  if  ([uite  half  or  even 
more  could  be  weeded  out,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. Small  growers  would  do  well  to  keep  to 
well-known  varieties. — W.  S. 

Gooaebeiries  and  wood  pigeons.— The  cul- 
tivator's troubles  as  regards  the  Gooseberry  appear 
to  me  endless.  Every  one  knows  the  difticulty  of 
preserving  the  buds  from  birds,  and  the  labour 
tntailed  in  coping  with  the  caterpillar  and  red 
fpider  in  seasons  of  drought.  I  now  find  that  to 
these  pejts  must  be  added  swarms  of  wood  pigeons, 
which  take  the  fruits  wholesale.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  qusntity  one  bird  will  take.  Have  any  of 
your  readers  been  troubled  in  a  similar  way  ? 
Netting  is  out  of  the  question  with  a  large  number 
of  trees,  and  nets  are  not  always  at  hand. — S.   M. 

Apple  Pine  Golden  Pippin. — I  recently 
noted  the  above  variety  staged  in  a  collection  of 
fruits,  but  I  should  hesitate  before  recommending 
it  for  May  supplies,  as  it  cannot  be  termed  a  late 
variety  and  I  do  not  attach  much  value  to  Apples 
shown  at  that  date,  as  they  are  misleading  to 
growers  who  have  but  a  limited  selection.  Late 
varieties  staged  at  the  time  named  aie  more 
worthy  of  note,  as  they  show  what  may  be  accom- 
plished with  home  grown  fruit  and  the  value  of 
late  kinds.  Pine  Golden  Pippin  is  a  favourite 
dessert  variety  with  me  in  November  and  De- 
cember, and  well  worth  a  place  in  all  gardens.  I 
grow  it  as  a  bush  and  as  a  cordon.  I  have  also 
seen  fine  crops  on  standard  trees  in  Devon  and 
Somerset.  It  is  well  worth  growing  by  those 
who  like  a  tender  flesh  and  sw  eetness  combined. 
-S.  H. 

LiOcal  Apples. — I  read  with  great  interest 
"Somerset's  '  article  on  local  Apples  in  The  Gar- 
den of  May  IB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  are  local  varieties  which  deserve  wider  cul- 
ture than  they  now  receive.  All  round  this  dis- 
trict the  most  popular  dessert  Apple  is  the  Wyken 
Pippin.  No  garden  or  oichard  is  complete  with- 
out it  and  it  always  commands  a  very  high  price 
in  market.  I  have  in  my  garden  an  Apple — a 
seedling  raised  in  the  county — which  has  some 
merit.  The  parent  tree  invariably  crops  well, 
and  as  it  looks  very  much  like  an  enlarged 
Wyken  it  sells  well.  I  have  seen  the  fruit  sold 
separately  in  the  market  at  Id.  and  Id.  each. — 
S.  F.,  Wclverhnnipton. 

Watering  Strawberries. — The  Strawberry 
crop  promiies  to  be  a  light  one  in  soils  resting  on 
gravel.  This  season  those  who  mulched  early  will 
reap  the  benefit,  as  the  spikes  are  stronger  and 
the  fruit  promises  to  be  much  finer.  In  water- 
ing Strawberries  driblets  are  of  little  use,  and 
those  who  can  should  water  freely  at  the  earliest 
moment  to  save  the  crop.  I  prefer  to  give  a 
thorough  soaking  once  a  week  to  several  small 
dampings  over  more  frequently,  and  find  by  so 
doing  the  plants  get  more  benefit.     Treated  thus 


there  is  no  flagging,  and  growth  is  more  regular. 
Some  varieties  suffer  in  seasons  of  drought  much 
more  than  others  ;  for  instance,  those  kinds  with 
many  crowns,  soft  leaves  and  short  stalks  ;  while 
others  with  smooth  leaves,  robust  stalks  and  a  few 
crowns  are  much  better  able  to  withstand  drought. 
Young  plants  have  an  advantage  ever  older  ones, 
even  in  wet  seasons,  as  then  the  fruits  get  more 
light,  air  and  sun,  and  do  not  decay  so  quickly. 
The  new  Royal  Sovereign  promises  grandly  in 
spite  of  the  drought,  its  strong,  vigorous  habit 
being  in  its  favour.  Those  who  put  out  small 
plants  this  year  for  next  season's  fruiting  will  do 
well  to  give  a  mulch  of  short  manure  to  conserve 
the  moisture.— S.  H.  B.  g  j^^jV/!'? 


POT  VINES. 
Few  fruits  under  glass  cause  more  disappoint- 
ment than  pot  Vines,  many  out  of  the  thousands 
annually  sold  failing  to  produce  bunches  at  all  or 
to  carry  them  to  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to 
warrant  their  being  used  for  dessert.  Th^se 
numerous  failures  cannot  by  any  means  always  be 
attributed  either  to  neglect  or  lack  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge  cf  them, 
although  to  ripen  up  good  average  crops  of 
Grapes  on  pot  Vines,  say  in  March  and  Api'il,  re- 
quires more  than  the  skill  of  a  novice,  strict  at- 
tention to  all  details  from  the  time  the  house  is 
closed  in  October  or  November  until  the  Grapes 
are  fit  for  the  table  being  indispensable.  I  have 
known  gardeners  to  be  delighted  with  the  canes 
on  arrival  from  the  nursery  in  autumn,  their 
extra  thickness  and  prominent  e}'es  leading  them 
to  think  that  all  that  was  wanted  to  secure  the 
desired  retult  was  a  good  supply  of  bottom-heat 
and  care  in  watering,  airing,  and  feeding.  As 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  extra  vigour  and,  as 
is  often  erroneously  supposed,  extra  quality  have 
been  produced  by  beds  of  tan  kept  up  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  80°  to  100°,  together  with  an  un- 
naturally moist  and  forcing  atmosphere,  the 
Vines,  although  breaking  fairly  strorg  and 
actually  showing  bunches,  have  no  roots  capable 
of  supplementing  the  supply  of  food  stored  up  in 
the  rods,  which  sometimes  carries  the  bunches  on 
to  the  thinring  stage,  after  which  the  foliage 
<]uickly  loses  its  colour  and  texture,  the  berries 
become  disco'oured  and  tough,  and  the  crop  is 
voted  a  failure,  the  disappointed  employer  some- 
times placing  the  saddle  upon  the  wrong  horse  in 
laying  all  the  blame  on  the  garden*  r.  Failures 
alto  not  unfrcquently  occur  through  the  Vines 
being  shifted  into  larger  pots  just  before  forcing 
commences,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  roots  a 
richer  larder.  My  experience  is  that  such  shifts 
are  generally  fatal  when  the  Vines  have  to  be 
started  very  early,  the  best  plan  being  to  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  same  pots  and  to  top-dress 
and  feed  liberally  when  in  active  growth.  In 
a  recent  issue  "  G.  W."  intimated  that  he  did 
not  fruit  his  Vines  when  one  year  old,  but  grew 
them  on  a  second  season,  using  no  bottom-heat. 
This  old-fashioned  plan,  although  not  so  much 
in  vogue  now-adays,  is  perhaps  still  the  best 
where  space  and  labour  can  be  spared,  as  better 
rods  are  secured  than  are  practicable  from  one 
year's  growth  alone.  Moreover,  larger  pots  can 
be  given,  affording  more  nourishment  for  the  roots. 
In  preparing  Vines  for  fruiting  in  pots,  actual 
bottom-heat  should  be  avoided,  ei[ually  as  much 
as  with  those  that  are  to  be  planted  in  permanent 
borders.  If  a  small  house  can  be  devoted  to  them 
so  much  the  better.  As  the  season  advances 
abundance  of  air  should  be  given,  a  bracing 
rather  than  a  too  humid  stuffy  atmosphere  being 
best  for  them,  neither  is  it  necessary,  as  some 
suppose,  to  syringe  the  foliage  daily.  If  this  is 
done  once,  or  at  the  most  twice  a  week  thoroughly, 
spider  may  be  warded  off,  and  sufficient  moisture 
can  be  supplied  by  occasionally  damping  the 
floors  and  walls.  The  rods  should  be  cut  hard 
back  the  following  January  and  again  grown  on 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  giving  larger 
pots,  of  course,  and  stopping  them  when  8  feet 
long.  Where  it  can  be  avoided  I  do  not  advise 
standing  the  Vines  in  the  open  air  when  ripening, 


preferring  the  back  wall  of  a  light  airy  house,  as 
in  wet  dull  seasons  neither  the  rods  nor  the  roots 
get  the  best  chance  of  perfect  maturation  when 
exposed  to  the  elements.  Vines  grown  under  the 
above  conditions  may  not  be  of  extra  thickness, 
but  they  will  be  healthy,  and  the  fibrous  roots 
will  not  perish,  even  if  placed  out  of  doors.  Bot- 
tom-heat is  necessary  the  fruiting  year,  if  started 
before  Christmas,  but  it  should  not  exceed  70"  a'; 
the  start,  nor  75^  after  the  Grapes  are  set.  Good 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  best  for  supplying  a 
steady  and  lasting  heat,  stable  manure  being  best 
avoided.  Irremediable  harm  is  sometimes  wrough'; 
by  giving  too  much  water  during  the  eirly  stages 
of  growth,  verv  little  indeed  being  needed  until 
growth  is  some  9  inches  or  a  foot  high  and  new 
roots  are  forming.  As  the  best  of  pot  Vines  never 
develop  a  too  robust  leafage,  lateral  pinching 
should  not  be  too  rigorously  practised,  a  little 
freedom  in  this  respect  assisting  root  action  and 
increasing  the  weight  of  the  crop.  Over-feeding 
must  be  guarded  against,  as  the  roots,  when  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  pot,  are  bound  to 
get  the  full  strength  of  each  manurial  application  ; 
better  feed  moderately  and  often.  The  two  be^t 
Grapes  for  early  pot  work  are  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Foster's  Seedling.  J.  Ck.vwfgrd. 


Apple  Tower  of  Glamis.— We  seldom  hear 
of  this  distinct  and  beautiful  Apple,  which  should 
be  included  in  every  collection.  In  a  previous 
issue  I  noted  that  it  was  amongst  the  last  I  had 
tritd  in  espalier  form,  and  that  it  succeeded  admir- 
ably under  that  mode  of  training.  It  also  does 
well  with  me  as  a  standard.  The  only  objection 
that  can  be  raised  against  it  for  planting  in  ordi- 
nary orchards  is  its  weeping  habit  of  growth, 
which  brings  the  fruit  within  the  reach  of  cattle. 
I  am,  however,  no  advocate  for  admitting  cattle 
to  orchards,  at  any  rate  while  the  trees  are  in 
a  young  state,  as  they  often  work  untold  mischief. 
Tower  of  Glamis  is  a  splendid  keeping  Apple,  and 
last  spring  some  of  mine  were  used  for  dessert  and 
much  enjoyed.  — J.  C. 

Kaspberries  and  moisture. — Few  fruits 
suffer  sooner  than  Raspberries  from  drought. 
Not  only  are  the  plants  crippled  for  one  season, 
but  canes  for  the  next  suffer  badly  and  a  poor 
crop  follows.  Mulching  and  watering  freely  will 
be  necessary  to  furnish  fine  well-flavoured  fruits, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  go  through  the  quarter, 
pulling  up  all  sucker  growths  not  required  for 
canes  next  season.  By  doing  this  now  there  is 
less  demand  upon  the  roots,  and  the  mulch  and 
water  given  are  not  wasted  on  useless  growths. 
Two  seasons  ago  in  thin  soils  Raspberries  suffered 
much  from  drought,  and  it  is  well  to  prevent 
weakening  of  cane  growth  if  possible.  In  the 
case  of  young  plantations  more  moisture  will  be 
required.  It  is  well  only  to  allow  a  small  number 
of  canes  to  mature  this  season,  as  two  strong  ones 
are  much  better  than  double  the  number  of  weak 
ones.  The  plants  well  repay  copious  supplies 
of  liquid  manure,  and  if  a  vigorous  growth  is 
secured  during  the  next  two  months  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  a  poor  crop  the  following  season. 
-S.  M. 

Watering  Apricots.— I  am  afraid  that  the 
fruit  on  many  Apricot  walls  will  fall  at  stoning 
time  where  watering  the  trees  has  not  been  re- 
sorted to,  as,  although  it  is  true  we  had  noore  ram 
last  winter  than  for  several  winters  previous,  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  walls  was  so  dry  that 
even  a  considerable  downfall  made  very  little  im- 
pression on  it.  Couple  with  this  the  fact  that  the 
present  spring  is  proving  a  dry  one,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  watering  Apricots  and  Peaches  on  south 
and  west  walls  becomes  at  once  apparent.  Where 
labour  is  scarce,  watering  is  often  postponed  in 
the  daily  hope  that  rain  will  come  ;  but  when  ic 
does,  it  is  often  too  late  to  save  the  crop,  and  m 
the  meantime  the  wood  and  buds  suffer  much.  No 
wall  fruit  requires  more  root  moisture  than  Apri- 
cots, this  being  proved  by  the  leaves  soon  curl- 
ing up  and  becoming  discoloured  in  dry  seasoiis. 
Previous  to  watering  a  good  mulching  should  be 
given.  — J.  Crawford. 
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Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


FLOWER  SHOW  AT  OLYMPIA. 

May  27,  2S  &  29. 
A  ixowER  ehow,  to  which  the  trade  mostly  con- 
tributed, was  held  here  on  the  above  dates.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  sent  a  large  dieplsy  of 
hardy  flowers  in  season,  as  also  a  fine  group  of 
the  varieties  of  German  Irises,  conspicuous  among 
which  we  noted  Mme.  Chereau  and  the  white 
albicans.  A  silver  medal  was  worthily  awarded. 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons  sent  a  fine  lot  of  P:unnies 
and  Pyrethrums,  the  single  kinds  being  especially 
striking  on  account  of  the  vivid  shades  of  colour. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Sons  aUo  contributed  hardy  flowers.  Messrs 
Barr,  Covent  Garden,  also  staged  a  fine  collection, 
containing,  among  other  things,  oriental  Poppies, 
Pa'Onies,  Irises  and  other  hardy  plants  in  variety. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  sent  several  boxes  of  cut 
blooms  of  Rhododendrons,  as  well  as  a  fine  group 
of  Ghent  Azaleas,  to  which  a  silver  medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  in  addition 
to  their  group  of  hardy  plants,  also  sent  a  fine 
lot  of  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Drac;Lnas,  &c.,  inter- 
spersed with  Begonias,  Gloxinias  and  Odonto- 
glossums.  For  this  and  the  cut  flowers  a  gold 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co., 
High  Holborn,  sent  groups  of  Petunias,  Calceo- 
larias and  Gloxinias,  for  each  of  the  latter  of  which 
they  received  a  silver  medal.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  sent  a  fine  group  composed  of  Bam- 
boos, Cocos  Weddelliana,  mixed  with  these  being 
handsome  and  well-grown  tuberous  Begonias  and 
Lilium  Harrisi.  Mr.  Jones  also  contributed  some 
cut  blooms  of  Pelargoniums,  both  Ivy-leaved  and 
zonal  ;  the  whole  group  was  edged  with  Adian- 
tums.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded.  The 
striking  group  of  Ferns  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May 
arrested  attention,  this  containing  many  rare  ard 
little-known  plants.  A  gold  medal  was  awaided. 
Mr.  Howe,  Park  House,  Streatham  Common,  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  his  Ferns,  many  of 
them  large  specimens.  He  also  gained  silver 
medals  for  his  groups  of  finefoliaged  plants. 
Zonal  Pelargonium  King  of  Denmark  was  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Jensen,  Chingford,  a  silver  medal 
being  the  award  here.  Mr.  C.  Turner  sent  a  group 
of  Azaleas  and  Crimson  Rambler  Roses,  also 
Pelargoniums,  a  silver  medal  being  awarded  in 
each  case.  The  Cannas  from  Messrs.  H.  Low  and 
Co.  were  effective  owing  to  their  dwarf  habit  and 
the  bright  colours  of  the  flowers  (silver  medal). 
The  floral  decorations  from  Mr.  Chard  well  merited 
the  silver  medal  awarded,  the  Poppies,  Gladiolus 
The  Bride  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns  being  very 
lightly  and  tastefully  arranged. 


GARDENERS'    ROVAL    BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  fifty-seventh 
anniversary  dinner,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Mfitropole  on  Saturday,  May  .>0,  proved  a  brilliant 
success.  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
G.C.B.,  P.C,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bt.,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Viscount  Powerscourt,  His  Honour  Judge  Phil- 
brick,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
and  many  well-known  nurserymen  and  gardeners. 
The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said 
that  there  were  two  points  that  greatly  impressed 
themselves  upon  him  ;  first,  the  economical  way 
in  which  the  society  is  managed  ;  secondly,  the 
institution  encourages  self  help,  as  after  being 
subscribers  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  in 
the  event  of  old  age,  gardeners  have  made  a  good 
insurance  ;  and,  again,  it  not  only  helps  the  men, 
but  the  women  also.  This  he  thought  was  a  great 
point,  as  it  is  very  hard,  after  a  man  has  paid  a 
sum  of  money  to  provide  for  emergency,  and  in 
the  event  of  his  death  his  widow  to  get  nothing. 
They  all  knew  that  gardeners  were  no  better  paid 
than  most  men,  and  in  many  cases  had  to  provide 


for  large  families,  hence  their  inability  to  make 
much  provision  for  old  age  ;  and  it  was  to  meet 
such  cases  that  he  now  asked  for  their  assistance. 
The  were  157  persons  on  the  pension  list — eighty- 
two  men  and  seventy  five  women.  He  regretted 
that  there  were  now  thirty-one  pressing  cases 
H  here  assistance  was  needed.  That  the  charity  is 
widespread,  no  further  evidence  was  rcciuired 
than  the  fact  that  during  the  fifty-eight  years  in 
which  the  institution  has  been  in  existence  a  sum 
of  £70,000  had  been  spent  in  providing  pensions. 
The  appeal  for  help  was  a  strong  one,  and  though 
no  words  of  his  could  make  them  give  more  than 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  giving,  yet 
perhaps  he  might  induce  them  to  give  more  next 
time,  or,  at  any  rate,  tell  their  friends,  and  in  this 
way  he  felt  sure  many  could  be  induced  to  sub- 
scribe who  had  never  been  subscribers  before. 
He  hoped  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  bring 
the  society  before  the  public. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  (treasurer)  thanked  his  lord- 
ship on  behalf  of  the  institution  for  being  amongst 
them,  an  honour  which  he  felt  sure  they  all  ap- 
preciated. He  did  not  propose  to  weary  them 
with  many  figures,  but  as  this  was  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  his  election  as  treasurer  he  should 
like  to  mention  a  few  facts  that  would  speak  for 
themselves.  Ten  years  ago  they  had  £21, 1h(i  in- 
vested capital,  at  the  present  time  they  had 
£26,207,  or,  if  represented  at  the  current  market 
value  of  the  investments,  £31,0(h:i.  This  increase 
of  £10,000  in  ten  years  showed  that  the  money 
had  been  soundly  and  judiciously  invested.  At 
the  same  time  their  liabilities  had  increased  cor- 
respondingly. Ten  years  ago  there  were  104 
pensioners,  to- day  there  are  1.57.  Pensioners  now 
receive  more  than  they  did  at  first,  and  he  hoped 
the  pay  would  be  increased  still  further.  Twice 
they  had  been  able  to  put  on  all  the  applicants 
without  an  election  ;  once  at  the  jubilee  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  also  at  the  jubilee  of  the 
institution  ;  but  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  they  were  able  to  do  so  again.  Ten 
years  ago  fifteen  persons  applied  for  help,  and 
now  thirty-one  cases  were  prttsing.  Last  January 
there  were  forty  one  applicants,  and  he  was  afraid 
there  would  be  more,  as  through  the  present  bad 
times  there  were  many  gardeners  out  of  situa- 
tion, and  as  the  institution  gets  better  known 
there  are  sure  to  be  more  applications  The 
treasurer  then  made  some  reference  to  the  altera- 
tions that  had  been  made  in  the  rules.  At  first 
it  had  been  considered  necessary  when  forming 
the  committee  to  choose  the  members  from  round 
London,  and  it  was  impossible  for  those  dwelling 
long  distances  away  to  attend  the  frequent  meet- 
ings. At  the  revision  cf  the  rule,  however,  they 
decided  to  increase  the  numberfrom  twenty  four  to 
thirty-six,  and  that  the  extra  twelve  should  be 
chosen  from  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  metropolis.  An  annual  sum  of  £600  a 
year  went  for  rent,  salaries,  and  other  expenses, 
and  to  show  what  the  work  of  the  secretary  is  he 
might  add  that  last  jear  no  less  than  11,000 
letters  and  circulars  were  sent  out.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  keep  a  reserve  fund  in  order 
to  meet  any  future  emergencies. 

The  toast  of  "  Horticulture  "  was  proposed  by 
His  Honour  Judge  Philbrick,  Q  C,  who  made  a 
pleasant  speech.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
name  ot  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  who  replied. 

Mr.  Arnold  Moss  gave  the  "  Committee  and 
Stewards,'  and  spoke  highly  of  the  auxiliaries  of 
Wolverhampton  and  Worcester,  a  departure  in 
the  working  of  the  society  that  he  felt  would 
prove  of  immense  advantage. 

Among  other  speakers  were  Mr.  Shery^ood  and 
Viscount  Powerscourt.  The  secretary  then  read 
out  the  list  of  subscriptions,  which  amounted  to 
the  handsome  sum  of  £2180,  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  in  our  advertisement  columns.  A 
donation  of  £2.5  was  received  from  Her  Majesty. 

The  chairman  said  he  wished  to  propose  one 
toast,  which,  although  not  in  the  official  list,  was 
one  which  should  not  be  passed  over— that  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Ingram.  His  name  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  and  we  are  pleased  in- 
deed that   the   good  work   he  has   so  faithfully 


performed  to  promote  the  welfare  and  success  of 
the  association  should  be  recognised  in  this  kindly 
way.  The  health  of  the  treasurer  was  proposed 
by  Viscount  Powerscourt. 

The  tables  were  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste, 
the  flowers,  which  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Sander,  B.  S.  Williams,  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  and 
others,  having  been  arranged  by  Miss  Hudson. 
Never  has  such  a  delightful  evening  been  passed. 


The   Boyal   Horticultural   Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday,  June  9. 
At  3  p.m.  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow  will  giio  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Movements  of  Plants,"  illus- 
trated by  magic  lantern. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Frost  in  June. — On  Monday  morning,  -lune  1, 
many  of  the  runner  Beans,  Marrows,  and  Po- 
tatoes were  blackened  by  frost  in  the  market 
gardens  in  Middlesex. 

Cytisus  sessilifolius  var.-This  very  pretty 
plant  is  sent  to  us  from  Glasnevin.  It  seems  a 
very  distinct  and  neat-leaved  plant,  pretty  in 
colour  both  of  leaf  and  flower. 

Saxifraga  grasulata  plena.  —  An  old- 
fashioned  plant  with  double  white  flowers,  and 
growing  about  9  inches  high.  It  is  a  good  plant 
for  moist  or  even  wet  positions,  and  in  these  givea 
but  little  trouble. 

Fabianaimbricata. — This  pretty  bush,  which 
is  so  seldom  seen  about  London — at  least,  in  any- 
thing like  health— comes  to  us  with  a  mass  of  i's 
creamy,  tubular  flowers  from  Glasnevin.  It 
seems  to  thrive  best  in  coast  climates. 

Chrysogonum  virgiricum. — A  rather  dis- 
tinct-looking plant  of  dwarf  habit,  and  bearing 
large  golden  yellow  flowers.  Suitable  for  edgings 
or  the  front  row  in  the  border,  with  a  slight  pre- 
ference for  shady  positions.     It  is  now  in  flower. 

Bubusnutkanus. — A  large  bush  of  this  North 
American  species,  fully  3  feet  through  and  as 
much  high,  is  now  bearing  a  great  profusion  of 
its  large  white  blossoms  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
rock  garden  at  Kew,  and  thus  seen  it  iseflective. 

Achillea  mongolica  is  a  useful  plant  among 
border  things  at  present  in  bloom,  its  pure  white 
flowers  being  freely  produced  on  good  stems  that 
make  it  valuable  for  cutting.  It  is  an  easily  grown 
plant,  succeeding  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

Carpenteria  californicB.— This  shrub  is  now 
producing  abundantly  its  snowy  blossoms  in  No. 
4  greenhouse  at  Kew,  the  only  regret  being  that 
so  lovely  a  plant  is  not  more  generally  hardy  in 
the  open.  A  largo  bush  fully  5  feet  high  had 
many  of  its  pure  white  blossoms  fully  expanded. 

Achillea  lupestris. — Among  the  pure  while 
and  dwarf  kinds  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  those 
now  flowering,  and  makesapretty  effect  if  planted 
freely  on  the  rockery.  Happily  it  is  by  no  means 
fastidious  and  appears  to  thrive  in  quite  pcor 
soils.  The  flowers  are  very  pure  and  effective  in 
a  mass. 

Single  Pseonies.— Mr.  Moore  sends  us  from 
Glasnevin  some  lovely  single  P.tonies  with  large 
golden  centres.  Among  some  of  the  prettiest  are 
P.  albiflora  Sunset,  olEcinalis  dark  var.,  and  P.  o. 
Sunbeam,  a  very  handsome  red,  also  Emodi,  most 
distinct  and  rare.  They  are  beautiful  and  efi'ec- 
tive  things. 

Banunculus  aconitifolius  fl.-pl.(FairMaid8 
of  France). — This  well-known  border  plant  is  now 
in  flower  in  many  gardens,  and  always  satisfac- 
tory, growing  and  succeeding  best  in  deep  loamy 
soils,  and  if  fairly  moist  so  much  the  better.  The 
pure  white  flowers  are  exceedingly  pretty,  as  is 
also  its  foliage. 

Inula  glandulcsa. — This  handsome  perennial 
is   now  grandly  in  flower,  the  rich  orange-yellow 
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of  the  ray  florets  making  a  fine  display  of  colour. 
Many  fine  examples  of  it,  each  fully  24  feet  high, 
and  producing  a  score  or  more  of  handsome  heads 
of  bloom,  are  just  now  very  effective  in  the  her- 
baceous borders  at  Kew. 

OrnithogalQin  aureum. — A  fine  and  telling 
bulbous  plant  that  in  habit  of  growth  is  similar 
to  O.  lacteum,  but  in  place  of  the  white  flowers  of 
the  latter  species  appears  a  fine  head  of  bloom  of 
the  richest  gold,  a  shade  of  colour  as  good  as  it  is 
rare.     Both  kinds  are  now  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Aciphylla  Colensoi. — I  enclose  you  a  photo- 
graph of  a  flowering  plant  of  Aciphylla  Colensoi. 
It  is  decidedly  interesting,  though  more  curious 
than  beautiful.  It  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  Lyalli 
or  equarrosa  in  respect  to  the  steel  needle  points 
of  the  leaves.  All  three  have  proved  quite  hardy 
here. — T.  Raffles  Bclley,  Liscard. 

Edraianthus  serpyllifolius. — A  free-flower- 
ing member  of  this  genus,  with  flowers  of  a  purple- 
blue  shade,  very  freely  produced  on  dwarf  tufts 
of  Thyme-like  leaves.  An  easily-grown  plant, 
flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden  on  sunny  ledges,  provided  a  fair 
depth  of  soil  is  at;  hand  for  the  roots. 

Heucliera  sanguinea. — Quite  recently  we 
saw  some  handsome  tufts  of  this  well-known  and 
beautiful  plant  among  gome  clumps  of  hardy 
Ferns  at  Kew,  the  fresh  young  fronds  of  the  latter 
making  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  brilliantly 
flowered  spikes  of  the  Heuchera,  the  latter  losing 
nothing  by  association  with  the  Ferns. 

LathyiuB  (Drobus)  flliformis. —  A  dwarf- 
growing  and  compact  species  now  in  flower  at 
Kew.  In  its  flowering  it  is  remarkably  free,  and 
the  mass  of  blue  and  white,  little  more  than  a  foot 
high,  spreading  out  into  a  tuft  2  feet  or  more 
across  is  very  effective.  The  peduncles  are  very 
freely  flowered  and  nearly  hide  the  narrow,  thread- 
like leaves  from  view. 

Strawberry  Leader. — Messrs.  Laxton  send 
us  a  fruiting  plant  in  a  pot  of  this  Strawberry, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Latest  of  All  and 
Noble.  The  fruits  are  conical,  in  some  cases 
wedge-shaped,  colour  bright  crimson.  It  seems 
to  be  a  variety  that  will  travel  well.  We  should 
like  to  see  fruits  from  the  open  air  before  giving 
any  opinion  as  to  its  flavour. 

Old  double  yellow  Rose  or  Yellow  Pro- 
vence (Rosa  sulphurea). — What  a  beautiful  old 
remnant  of  a  past  era  in  gardens,  particularly  in 
warm  corners.  It  used  to  be  at  the  Sawbridge- 
worth  Nursery  and  at  Paul's  years  since.  It  needs 
a  warm  summer.  In  many  old  Irish  gardens  it  is 
very  beautiful.  Surely  the  climate  of  England 
cannot  be  too  cold  for  it?— Lanhart,  Coi-k. 

Lilium  carniolicum. — This  effective  species 
with  its  rich  orange  much  reflexed  flowers  is  now 
flowering  in  one  of  the  peaty  beds  in  the  Kew 
rock  garden.  This  species  is  welcome  both  for  its 
earliness  and  the  rich  colour  of  its  flowers.  It 
is  usually  not  more  than  i  feet  high  and  flowers 
simultaneously  with  the  more  frequently  seen  L. 
pyrenaicum. 

Anemone  rivularis. — A  beautiful  and  free- 
flowering  species  and  an  excellent  plant  for  cool 
and  moist  positions  in  deep  loamy  soil,  or  it  may 
be  planted  by  the  margin  of  a  stream.  In  such 
places  it  grows  to  a  large  size  and  blossoms  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  now  flowering  in  many  hardy  plant 
collections,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  good  con- 
dition in  the  Kew  reck  garden. 

Iris  Robinsoniana. — In  the  entrance  to  No. 
4  house  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  this  unique 
species  continues  to  produce  a  wonderful  succes- 
sion of  its  pure  white  blossoms.  In  general  ap- 
pearance, minus  the  flowers,  it  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Phormiums  in  its  great  leaves, 
while  towering  above  these  the  stately  inflores- 
cence is  producing  a  rich  profusion  of  its  remark- 
able flowers. 

Rosa  rugosa. — What  is  known  as  Coulbert's 
double  white  form  of  this  plant  now  fills  a  bed 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  individual 
flowers  are  of  great   size,  fully  4  inches  across, 


and  for  purity  indeed  remarkable.  The  flowers 
coming  in  such  profusion  make  it  a  plant  of 
great  value  either  in  beds  or  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  rock  garden,  where  it  may  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. 

lychtis  pyrenaica. — This  is  by  no  means 
plentiful  at  present.  It  bears  some  likeness  to  a 
pure  snow  white  form  of  L.  Lagascie,  while  the 
flowers  are  much  larger  than  is  usual  in  that 
species.  Judging  by  some  small  plants,  it  pro- 
mises to  be  a  free-flowering  kind,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  rock  gar- 
den.    The  plant  is  quite  dwarf  in  habit. 

Lilinm  pyrenaicum. — This  species  is  among 
the  very  earliest  to  flower  in  the  open,  and  one, 
moreover,  that  appears  exempt  from  disease,  for 
it  grows  and  blooms  well  each  year  on  a  warm 
border  that  is  also  rather  dry.  While  by  no  means 
so  showy  as  many  species  that  succeed  it,  the 
above  has  a  value  of  its  own  owing  to  its  earli- 
ness, while  as  a  neat  border  plant  at  IJ  feet  high 
it  is  not  without  its  merits. 

Hemerocallis  Middendoifiana. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Day  Lihes  now  in 
bloom,  and  one  also  that  cannot  be  too  often 
seen  in  collections  of  hardy  plants.  In  its 
habit  of  growth  it  partakes  somewhat  of  H.  flava, 
while  the  flowers  are  slightly  larger  and  of  a  very 
distinct  shade  of  orange.  The  flowers  possess  the 
same  refinement  both  in  colour  and  general  ap- 
pearance as  5een  in  the  yellow  Day  Lily. 

Gentiana  verna. — Nothing  can  surpass  the 
richness  of  the  flowers  of  this  when  fully  open  in 
the  sunlight,  and  well-flowered  tufts  of  it  appear 
fairly  plentiful  this  spring.  The  plant  really 
delights  in  moist,  loamy  pasture,  a  condition 
worthy  of  imitation  in  gardens,  though  it  succeeds 
well  in  rich  loam  in  a  cool,  moist  spot  and  firmly 
planted.  Given  the  last  condition,  the  under- 
ground shoots  travel  through  the  soil  quite  freely. 

Pyrethrum.  Hamlet.  —  This  is  a  single 
variety,  large,  early  flowering,  and  of  a  pleas- 
ing shade  of  pink.  It  is  also  a  very  free-flower- 
ing variety,  and  the  blooms  being  produced 
onlong  stems  render  it  a  useful  kind  for  decora- 
tion. Indeed,  among  the  very  early  kinds  Hamlet 
is  unequalled  in  its  colour,  the  exact  shade  of 
which  is  rather  salmon-rose,  always  very  beauti- 
ful in  a  vase  and  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the 
garden. 

Saxifraga  cochlearis  minor. — A  large  patch 
of  this  neat  and  pretty  species  is  now  flowering 
freely  in  the  rook  garden  at  Kew.  This  plant  is 
very  frequently  seen  in  collections  under  the  name 
of  S.  valdeneis.  For  rather  dry,  well-drained  posi- 
tions it  is  well  suited,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
an  essential  condition,  as  it  produces  its  spikes  of 
white  blossoms  quite  freely  in  many  positions,  and 
forms  a  neat  compact  tuft  of  leaves  (juite  close  on 
the  soil. 

Pinks. — The  fragrant  Pinks  are  now  among 
the  most  pleasing  and  enjoyable  of  garden  flowers. 
None  are  more  easily  grown  and  increased  than 
these,  and  they  succeed  almost  anywhere.  We 
know  a  steep  railway  embankment  covered  with 
hundreds  of  plants  and  myriads  of  flowers.  Any 
hardy  plant  that  will  grow  on  a  bank  having  an 
angle  of  50"  at  least  requires  but  little  from  the 
cultivator  to  make  it  a  complete  succes3  in  any 
garden. 

Androsace  lanuginosa.— Several  fine  masses 
of  this  useful  species  are  now  beginning  to  flower 
in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew,  and  serve  to  illustrate 
what  may  be  done  with  this  beautiful  plant. 
Naturally  of  a  trailing  habit,  and  as  a  pot  plant 
usually  "straggling,  it  has  been  rendered  quite 
compact  by  merely  pegging  the  stems  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  and  in  this  way  will  form  quite  a 
mass  of  its  flower-heads  when  all  these  aie  pre- 
sently expanded. 

Ramondias. — Perhaps  in  the  whole  of  the 
hardy  collection  at  Kew  nothing  is  more  generally 
admired  than  the  fine  masses  of  blue  and  white 
Ramondias  now  in  flower.  The  white-flowered 
kind  is  particularly  telling,  the  individual  flowers 
large  and  very  corspicuous   above  the  dark  tufts 


of  leaves.  The  two  kinds  mingle  together  in  a 
most  charming  manner,  occupying  the  chinks  in  a 
shady  sloping  wall  of  limestone  and  making  a 
most  delightful  picture. 

Lilium  tenuifolium.— This,  the  most  elegant 
and  graceful  of  all  dwarf  and  early-flowering 
Lilies,  is  now  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and 
Co.'s  nursery  at  Colchester.  Its  slender  stems 
rise  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  carry 
many  flowers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  The 
soil  in  which  the  bulbs  are  growing  is  a  strong 
yellow  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  peat  placed 
under  the  bulbs  when  they  are  planted.  They  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  the  whole  day,  and  under  such 
conditions  they  grow  luxuriantly. — A.  W.  W. 

Lychnis  Lagascse. — A  very  pretty  rock  plant 
now  in  flower,  of  free  growth  and  bearing  abund- 
ance of  rosy  pink  blossoms.  The  plant  may  be 
grown  quite  easily  in  pans  of  gritty  loam,  or  in 
the  rock  garden  in  similar  soil  in  a  rather  deep 
fissure,  for  despite  the  fact  that  it  grows  but 
3  inches  high,  it  will  send  its  roots  down  a  foot  or 
more  when  opportunity  is  afforded  by  soil  of  that 
depth.  Seeds  are  produced  freely,  and  in  this 
way  a  patch  of  2  feet  across  may  be  easily  se- 
cured, and  when  covered  with  flowers  is  very 
effective. 

Erinus  alpinus. — The  pretty  tufts  of  this  and 
its  white  variety  are  now  flowering  freely  in 
chinks  of  rockwork  and  on  some  old  walU 
we  have  recently  seen.  It  is  well  suited 
to  this  style  of  gardening,  succeeding  in  the 
smallest  scrap  of  soil,  and  though  by  no  means 
gaudy  or  effective  in  its  flowering,  assists 
in  clothing  these  and  similar  places  in  quite  a 
pleasing  and  certainly  a  natural  way,  and  in  a 
manner  possible  by  but  few  plants.  These  plants 
are  best  established  by  seeds  mixed  with  soil  and 
inserted  where  required  in  autumn. 

The   weather  and  the    crops. — The    Ion  g- 

continued  drought  is  having  a  serious  effe  Cj 
throughout  Kent.  Reports  received  from  the 
fruitgrowing  centres  show  that  the  promises  of 
abundant  crops  are  being  destroyed.  The  fruit 
trees  in  some  districts  are  completely  ravaged  by 
caterpillars  and  aphides.  Strawberries  are  suffer- 
ing much  from  lack  of  moisture  and  will  be  a  very 
short  crop.  In  many  cases  in  agricultural  d  s- 
tricts  water  has  to  be  carted  several  miles.  The 
continued  heat  and  absence  of  good  showers  have 
caused  the  Hop-bine  to  be  infested  with  fly. 

Styrax  Obassia. — Messrs.  Veitch  send  us  from 
their  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood  some  handsome 
flowering  speeimens  of  this  fine  tree,  which  wa? 
intoJuced  from  Japan  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Maries.  Two  large  specimens  are  now  in  bloom 
in  the  above  nursery  and  are  very  effective.  The 
pure  white  flowers  with  yellow  stamens  are  borne 
in  pendulous  racemes,  in  some  cases  8  inches  long. 
The  flowers,  too,  are  agreeably  scented.  There 
is  another  variety,  S.  japonica,  which  comes  into 
bloom  somewhat  later.  The  lover  of  beautiful 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  should  make  a  note  of 
these  two  fine  Japanese  varieties  of  Styrax. 

German  end  various  Irises.  —  We  have 
pleasure  in  sending  you  herewith  a  few  specimen 
spikes  of  our  German  Irises.  We  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  to  Iris  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  which  is, 
as  well  as  being  a  beautiful  flower,  the  freest 
blooming  Iris  we  know  in  this  section.  In  a 
bed  planted  last  year  containing  several  hundred 
plants,  every  one  has  thrown  several  spikes. 
The  flowers  sent  have  not  been  put  into  water 
since  they  were  cut  early  this  morning.  Even  the 
open  flowers  travel  safely  and  will  freshen  up  in 
water  very  rapidly.  We  have  not  removed  any 
of  the  dead  flowers  before  packing. — Barb  akd 
Son. 

*„*  A  beautiful  selection  of  these  hardy  and 
easily-grown  plants.— Ed. 

Iris  Lorteti. — This,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Cushion  Irises,  with  its  rich  rose-coloured  stan- 
dards and  cream-coloured  falls  heavily  spotted 
with  purple,  of  a  glowing  red-purple  at  the  base, 
is  now  flowering  freely  in  Messrs.  K.  Wallace  and 
Co.'s  nursery  at  Colchester.    It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
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and  lo  be  eucceesful  with  it  it  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  off  during  the  summer  after  the  flowering  is 
past.  When  planted  in  the  autumn  it  should  have 
plenty  of  sand  (sea  sand,  if  procurable)  placed 
round  the  bulbs.  Conspicuous  also  were  I.  n.iza- 
rensis,  I.  susiana,  and  the  pretty  little  Peacock 
Iris  ([.  pavonia),  with  pale  blue  flowers  and  in- 
tensely dark  blue  spot.  Iris  asiatica,  with  its 
branching  spikes  of  bold  and  large  flowers  of  blue 
and  violet  with  golden  reticulation,  was  also  fine. 
—A.  W.  W. 

Spanish.  Irises.— A  very  charming  display  of 
these  useful  bulbous  plants  may  now  be  seen  in 
No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew.  Being  grown  in  pots, 
and  as  a  consequence  well  tended  in  the  matter 
of  watering  and  so  forth,  they  vie  with  many  of 
the  rarer  plants  of  the  tropics  in  point  of  beauty, 
far  excelling  most  of  them  when  we  ccme  to 
utility  and  general  decorative  value.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate  their  worth  in  a  cut  state, 
particularly  so  when  the  foliage  remains  unim- 
paired, as  is  usually  the  case  when  grown  in  pots. 
The  infinite  variety  also  renders  them  of  immense 
value  to  the  florist  generally.  Perfectly  hardy, 
easy  of  culture,  and  inexpensive,  these  things 
should  be  grown  by  all  who  have  either  a  garden 
or  cool  greenhouse. 

Gentiana  verna. — Most  beginners  in  the  cul 
tivation  of  alpine  plants,  and  indeed  many  who 
are  not  beginners,  have  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  growing  of  this  alpine  gem.  I 
am  one  of  those  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  ex- 
perienced this  difficulty.  Knowing  it  to  be  a 
lime-loving  plant,  I  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
planted  it  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  chalk 
about  it.  It  did  well  for  a  couple  of  years,  but 
then  ultimately  succumbed.  When  at  St.  Helens, 
near  Maidstone,  last  week,  I  saw  a  beautiful 
clump  of  it  in  Mr.  Carrirgton-Ley's  garden. 
This  was  growing  as  one  sees  it  in  the  Alps  in  the 
midst  of  the  pasture,  and  this  may  after  all  be 
one  secret  in  growing  it.  It  is  at  any  rate  worth 
the  trial,  and  I  shall  hope  to  try  it,  and  perhaps 
others  who  have  failed  with  it  may  do  the  same. 
Gentiana  acaulis,  or  Gentianella,  has  been  most 
lovely  this  season. — D. 

Pentstemon  Menziesi.  —  Attention  was 
directed  last  week  to  this  lovely  species,  which 
may  now  be  seen  flowering  at  Kew,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  only  the  most  beautiful,  but  alto  the 
most  distinct  of  its  genus.  We  have  so  much  of 
the  azure-blue,  violet  and  purple  shades  in  Pent- 
stemons,  that,  beautiful  and  welcome  as  they  are 
in  their  best  forms,  they  bscome  rather  monotonous. 
In  the  above  plant  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
rose-magenta  above  and  lilac-pink  beneath,  the 
interior  being  beautifully  bearded  with  white 
hairs.  In  colour  this  is  the  most  charming  of  all 
the  race,  a  really  delightful  plant.  The  leaves  are 
nearly  ovate,  slightly  notched  at  the  margin,  and 
thick  and  fleshy.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  the 
brightest  hardy  plants  now  flowering  in  this  col- 
lection, (juite  removed  from  the  n.arrcw-  serrated- 
leaved  kind  known  as  Scouleri,  which  has  flowers 
of  a  purple-blue  or  lilac  shade.  As  seen  at  Kew, 
P.  Menziesi  is  about  8  inches  high  and  inclines  to 
a  dwarf,  somewhat  spreading  habit.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  kind  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  earlier  in  the  season,  and  described 
in  The  Garden-  at  page  41(5  as  having  flowers  of  a 
coral-pink  hue,  a  shade  of  colour  due  perhaps  to 
the  plant  having  been  forwarded  into  bloom  under 
ghis.s. 

Dianthus  alpinus.— For  easy  culture,  free- 
dom of  flowering,  and  its  large  individual  blos- 
soms I  think  this  species  the  best  of  the  dwaif 
species.  Those  who  do  not  mind  the  trouble  may 
raise  it  abundantly  from  seed,  and  some  brighter 
forms  may  be  in  time  selected.  Some  years  ago 
I  raised  seedlings  of  it  in  quantity  and  also  rooted 
a  considerable  number  of  cuttings,  the  latter  the 
only  reliable  way  when  an  extra  good  form  puts 
in  .an  appearance.  The  type,  however,  is  so  good, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  selcctanything  very  superior, 
particularly  in  point  of  colour.  I  have  frequently 
had  rather  larger  flowers,  but  these  were  some- 
what paler  in  colcur.     All  the  seedlings  1  have 


raised  in  past  years  were  quite  good  enough  for 
retaining,  and  planted  in  groups  were  very  effec- 
tive. I  have  also  had  it  on  the  level  ground  as 
many  as  -JOO  in  a  bed,  where  the  plants  grew  and 
flourished  amazingly,  making  fine  compact  tufts 
in  one  season.  Grown  in  this  way  the  p'ant  may 
be  considered  an  easy  doer,  and  when  in  flower  its 
large  rose-coloured  blossoms  are  very  effective. 
The  plant  may  besuccessfullj'  grown  in  good  loam 
and  leaf  soil  with  some  grit  added.  At  the 
Temple  show  recently  a  large  well-flowered  ex- 
ample of  it  was  among  the  alpines  from  the  York 
nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Backhouse. — J. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. — The  warmest 
week  of  the  year  as  yet.  On  three  days  the  shade 
temperature  rose  to  75°,  and  on  the  hottest  of  these 
to  79°.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  two 
unusually  cold  nights  for  the  time  of  year,  on  one 
of  which  the  exposed  thermometer  showed  1°  of 
frost.  At  2  feet  deep  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
is  at  the  present  time  about  5°  higher  than  is  sea- 
sonable, and  at  1  foot  deep  about  6°  higher.  The 
first  rain  for  eleven  days  fell  on  the  2nd  inst.  dur- 
ing a  sharp  thunder-shower,  but  to  the  total 
depth  of  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  while 
the  shower  itself  only  lasted  about  ten  minutes. 
The  partial  drought  mentioned  in  the  last  report 
still  holds,  and  has  now  lasted  forty-eight  daj'S. 
No  measurable  cjuantity  of  rain-water  has  come 
through  either  percolation  gauge  for  five  weeks, 
and  none  at  all  for  exactly  a  fortnight.  May 
proved  a  very  warm  spring  month.  During  the 
first  week  the  thermometer  on  the  lawn  fell  7° 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  after  that  time  the 
great3st  cold  indicated  by  it  was  only  3°  of  frost. 
Both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the  ground,  taking 
the  month  as  a  whole,  was  warmer  than  in  any 
of  the  previous  ten  Mays,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  1S93.  The  total  rainfall  amounted  to  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  making  this  the  driest 
May  known  at  Berkhamsted  for  at  all  events 
fort}'- one  years.  The  wind  came  from  some  point 
between  north  and  east  on  as  many  as  S.'iO  hours, 
or  over  three  weeks.  There  has  occurred  only  one 
previous  May  during  the  eleven  years  over  which 
my  records  extend  when  there  has  been  a'^  much 
sunshine  in  May,  and  that  was  in  1S9.5.  A  large 
bush  of  the  wild  Dog  Rose  growing  in  my  garden 
came  first  into  blossom  on  May  28,  which  is  seven 
days  earlier  than  its  average  date  for  the  preced- 
ing ten  years,  and  earlier  than  in  any  of  those 
years  except  189,3.  The  first  Tea  Rose  to  flower 
in  the  open  was  Mme.  Lambard,  on  the  'ind  inst., 
which  is  also  the  earliest  date  recorded  with  the 
exception  of  1893. — E.  M.,  Berkhamslejl. 


Vine  leaves  unhealthy  {Siihscriher). — Your 
Vine  leaves  are  swarming  with  tbrips  and  red 
spider,  caused  from  keeping  the  Azaleas  in  the 
house. 

Insects  among;  plants. — I  notice  numerous 
small  black  spiders  about  the  size  of  pin  heads  in 
my  greenhou.se.  Are  they  injurious  or  other- 
wise ■;  In  some  pots  in  which  Fern  spores  were 
planted  there  are  many  small  insects  something 
like  woodlice,  but  when  touched  these  jump  an 
inch  or  more.  Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are  ? — 
M.  M. 

*»*  The  spiders  are  not  in  any  w.ay  injurious 
to  plants  ;  they  are  of  a  certain  amount  of  use  in 
catching  flies  and  other  insects.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  ordinary  house  spider.  The  insect 
you  dcsciibe  as  very  tmall,  but  something  like  a 
woodlouse,  is  probably  one  of  the  spring-tails 
(Podurida).  Shake  them  into  a  vessel  of  hot 
water,  or  water  with  a  little  parafhn  oil  floating 
on  it.  If  you  would  tend  me  a  few  specimens  I 
could  speak  more  definitely. — G.  S.  S. 

Carnations  dyirg. — Would  you  oblige  by 
letting  me  know  through  your  columns  the 
cause  of  my  Carnations  dying.  They  die  off  at 
allseasons  of  the  year,  but  principally  about 
now.  Is  it  a  fungoid  disease  which  attacks 
them    or  Ecme  small  insect?    I  have  failed  to 


detect  the  latter.  I  encloe  a  typical  plant  as 
affected.  I  have  lost  many  layers  this  year,  and 
in  previous  years  even  seedlings  have  succumbed. 
—  W.  P.  W. 

*,*  The  Carnation  plant  which  you  sent  is 
badly  attacked  by  the  bulb  mite  (Rhizoglyphus 
echinopus).  I  hardly  know  how  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  On  part  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  the 
mites  might  be  killed  by  rubbing  in  soft  soap  and 
sulphur,  but  higher  up  the  stem  where  it  was  ap- 
parently uninjured  the  mites  were  busily  at  work 
inside,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  any  insecti- 
cide. I  should  pull  up  and  burn  all  the  infested 
plants  and  not  attempt  to  take  layers  from  them. 
Give  the  ground  a  good  top  dressing  of  lime,  and 
do  not  plant  Carnations  there  again  for  at  least  a 
year.  The  mites  can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
magnifying  glass.  — G.  S.  S. 


Cypripedium  Cowleyanum  Annie  liOuise. 
— According  to  the  official  list  of  plants  certificated 
at  the  Temple  show,  and  which  we  followed,  the 
sender  of  this  was  given  in  our  last  issue  as  Mr. 
T.  W.  Swinburne,  whereas  we  learn  that  it  was 
sent  by  Mr.  G.  W^  Law  Schofield,  New-Hall-Hey, 
Rawtenstall,  Manchester. 

Veitch  medals. — The  presentation  will  take 
place  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  June  9,  at 
3  p.m.,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  president 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  recipients 
this  year  are  Mons.  Henri  L.  de  Vilmonn,  Paris  ; 
Professor  Sargent,  Boston,  U.S.A.  ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dub- 
lin :  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  The  Palace  Gardens, 
Dalkeith. 

The  Colwyn  Bay  Wocds.- At  a  public 
meeting  held  lately  by  the  ratepayers  in  the 
Public  Hall,  Colwyn  Bay.  it  was  decided  by  200 
votes  to  6  that  the  council  should  be  requested  to 
rent  the  famous  PwUy-Croch-y  Crochan  Woods, 
which  had  been  closed  to  the  public  the  previous 
day.  The  atfair  has  caused  the  greatest  con- 
sternation locally.  The  woods  are,  it  is  said, 
likely  to  become  public  property. 


Obituary. 


Death  of  M.  L.  S.  Cochet.— We  regret  to 
announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  68,  of  Mons. 
Louis  Scipion  Cochet,  of  Suisnes,  France,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  French  Rose  growers  and  the 
owner  of  a  very  large  collection  of  Roses.  He 
was  also  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Bases. 


Names  of  plants.— C.  Edwards. — 1,  Ehyn- 
chospermum  jasminoides  ;  2,  Aerides  Fieldingi ;  3,  Ab- 
thurium  Scberzerianum ;  4,  Xephrodium  inolle;  o, 
MasdsvalUa  Harryana ;  6,  Tillandsia  sp. ;  7,  C.vrto- 
mium  faloatum  ;  S,   Dicksonia  antarctica;    9,  Selagi- 

nella  Martensis. C.  i'.  B. — 1,  Dianthus  plumarius  ; 

2,  Cytisug  Andreanus. C.  W.  Bluye. — 1,  Fraxiuus 

Grnus  (Flowering  Ash) ;  2,  Olearia  macrodonta  ;  3, 
CratiBgus  punctata  ;  4,  .^sculus  calif oniica  (not  com- 
mon) ;    5,    Lychni9    dioica    fl.-pleno. Mrs.   Alex. 

ilutcr. — Akebia  quinata. J.  Higgs. — 1,  the  Jnda3 

Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum)  ;  2,  Calycanthns  floridus. — 
Anon. — 1,   Muscari   comosum ;    '2,   Sempervivum    sp. 

J.  Hope. — Impossible  to  name  from  euch  a  scrap. 

Tri7.son  Towlinson. — A  very  fine  form  of  the  Cop- 
per Austrian  Brier. G.  F. — tjopper  Austrian  Brier. 

Consta7it  Reader. — Brassia  verrucosa. Jocelyn 

H.  Thomas. — Spirtea  hypericifolia. J.  F.  Wilkin- 
son.— A  very    good    form    of    La^lia    tenebrosa.- 

3[arlau. — 1,    Ophicpogon    Jabnran    variegatum ;     2, 

Saxifraga  Cyrabalaria ;  3,  next  week, Mrs.  A'ix. — 

Syringa  persica. .S'.  W. — The  large  Pink  with  the 

dark  base  is  Ernest  Ladhams  ;  the  white  variety  with 
the  timbriated  edge  is  Snowflake. 


The  Wild  Garden:  or,  the  Naturalisation  and  Natural 
Grouping  or  Hanltf  Exotic  Plants,  unth  a  chapter  on  the  Qardtn 
or  Bntifh  Wild  tlouert.  Fourth  edition,  uith  uood  engrativgt 
from  dramvgs  by  Aljred  F arsons,  )  tvistd  and  etiiargtd.  Item  y 
%ro,  linen  boards,  price  I2s. 

Sjiecial  Edit  on  en /.nest  hond-made  japer,  vorked  at  land 
press,  and  finely  bound  in  vellim.  One  tumea  nett.  Thtcugk 
all  Bookstllers. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  doce  mend  Nature:  change  It  rather;  hut 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeart. 


TABLE  DECORATION. 

In  this  material  age  the  phrase  "  table  decora- 
tion "  has  come  to  be  applied  almost  solely  to 
the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  dinner  table. 
There  are,  however,  tables  other  than  those 
which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cult  of 
gastronomy — old  black  Oak  tables  in  still,  cool 
libraries,  and  slender  Bamboo  and  Chippendale 
creations  in  artistic  drawing  -  rooms,  where 
flowers  look  every  whit  as  beautiful  as  on  the 
festal  board  and  where  the  opportunities  for 
enjoyment  of  their  loveliness  are  uninterrupted 
by  the  conventionalities  of  the  repast.  It  is  to 
such  tables  as  these  that  the  following  notes 
more  especially  refer. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  no  flower  bloom- 
ing in  the  garden  that  can  surpass  the  hybrid 
Aquilegia  for  decorative  qualities.  I  have  be- 
fore me  as  I  write  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
these  lovely  blossoms.  In  shape  all  are  grace- 
ful, yet  in  form  all  differ  slightly.  In  some  the 
perianth  stands  straight  out  from  the  corolla,  in 
others  the  blossoms  are  cernuous  and  the  peri- 
anth approaches  the  cup.  In  some  the  spurs 
are  3  inches  in  length  and  straight,  in  others 
they  are  short  and  curved  inwards,  giving  the 
impression  of  doves'  necks,  from  which  the 
flower's  name  of  Columbine  is  derived.  The 
colouring  is  exquisite  ;  hardl_y  two  blooms  are 
of  the  same  shades,  but  diverse  though  the 
tints  are  they  are  in  perfect  concord.  Here  is 
a  brilliant  Vermillion  with  deep  orange  corolla  ; 
here  a  rose-pink,  with  saffron  cup  and  long 
outward  sweeping  spurs  ;  here  a  purple  with 
sulphur  cup.  Then  there  are  blossoms  of  pale 
yellow,  of  dead  white,  some  of  the  tenderest 
flesh  colour  and  chrome,  others  of  the  faintest 
blue  and  white,  and  many  more  delicately 
harmonising  contrasts. 

"M.  C.  D."  (p.  355)  remarks  that  these 
flowers  are  so  frail  that  they  fall  at  the  slightest 
draught,  but  those  I  write  of  have  been 
gathered  thirty-six  hours  and  show  no  signs  of 
withering  ;  indeed,  my  experience  is  that  they 
last  almost  as  long  when  in  water  as  when  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  on 
their  own  roots.  Certainly  Papaver  pilosum, 
that  most  fleeting  Poppy,  which  lasts  in  beauty 
but  a  morning  when  growing  in  the  border,  will 
retain  its  frail,  creped  bufi'  petals  for  a  whole 
day  when  cut  and  placed  in  a  vase.  Long 
sprays  of  the  copper  Austrian  Brier  will  for 
two  days  adorn  a  room  with  their  vivid  torange- 
scarlet  blooms,  every  bud  opening  to  take  the 
place  of  the  fallen  petals  of  the  fully  blown  flowers. 
Tea  Koses,  as  "M.  C.  D."  says,  are  not  very  last- 
ing, but  their  perfection,  unless  the  cutting  and 
subsequent  treatment  have  been  woefully  mis- 
managed, is  not  limited  to  an  hour  or  two. 
What  of  the  rich  golden  Marechal  Niels  that 
any  spring  morning  may  be  seen  in  the  London 
florists'  shops,  and  which  when  worn  at  night 
at  dinner-table  or  theatre  appear  fresh  and 
beautiful,  or  of  the  thousands  of  Roses  that 
during  the  London  season,  after  journeys  of 
over  100  miles,  adorn  with  their  loveliness 
West-end  drawing-rooms'  and  boudoirs  ?  Even 
the  large  single  white  Himalayan  Rose  retains 
its  beauty  for  some  hours  after  being  cut. 

Carnations  are  perhaps  the  mcst  lasting  of 
flowers.  For  days  a  bowl  of  the  crimson 
Clove  -  scented  Uriah  Pike  has  perfumed 
the  room,  and  the  soft-tinted  Mrs.  Reynolds- 
Hole  has  adorned  it  with  suave  colouring.     As 


regards  scented  flowers,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  in  quantity  those  likely  to  render  the 
atmosphere  oppressive.  I  have  a  disagreeable 
remembrance  of  a  dinner-table  adorned  with  a 
profusion  ofJSyringa.  I  also  recollect  assisting 
one  Christmastide  in  the  decoration  of  a  little 
church  some  thousands  of  miles  distant  from 
England  with  Gardenias,  Vallotas  and  the 
fronds  of  Tree  and  other  Ferns.  The  effect  was 
pretty,  but  the  scent  was  overpowering.  The 
fragrance  of  the  Gardenia  blossoms  growing  in 
the  garden  on  great  bushes  6  feet  high  and  as 
much  through  stole  up  to  the  verandah  on  the 
still  moonlight  nights  like  an  all-pervading 
benediction  ;  confined  within  four  white  walls 
in  the  glaring  sunlight,  the  perfume  became  a 
menace,  a  malignant  force  to  be  struggled 
against.  So  with  the  Frangipani  in  the  West 
Indian  Isles.  After  tropical  rain  its  fragrance 
floats  through  the  open  windows,  and  the  moist 
night  air  is  filled  with  exquisite  perfume,  but 
in  a  room  its  aroma  is  too  powerful.  Some 
flowers  when  steeped  in  water  have  the  gift  of 
imparting  to  it  their  scent.  A  bunch  of  Violets, 
seemingly  withered,  if  thrown  into  a  ewer  at 
night,  will  by  the  morning  have  regained  their 
freshness  and  scented  the  water  with  their  deli- 
cate essence. 

Lately  the  house  has  been  full  of  Lilac,  every 
room  with  its  quota.  Lilac  in  tall  glasses,  in 
chic  a  bowls,  in  white  vases,  great  branches  of 
bloom  G  feet  high  in  an  old  Italian  jar.  Its 
sweetness  has  pervaded  every  corner  from  garret 
to  basement.  It  lasts  so  short  a  time  (Ici-lms 
les  lilas  meurent),  that  while  it  is  with  us  it  is 
well  to  bring  it  and  the  spring  into  the  house, 
for  twelve  months  will  pass  ere  we  can  again 
bear  the  odorous  boughs  across  the  doorstep. 

S.  W.  F. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CINERARIAS. 

These  old-fashioned  flowers,  though  ignored  by 
some  who  are  always  craving  for  something 
new,  are  still  indispensable  where  a  constant 
display  in  conservatory  and  drawing-room  is 
expected.  A  failure  with  the  Cinerarias  means 
much  inconvenience,  as  there  is  really  nothing 
that  can  take  their  place  at  that  particular 
date.  Where  accommodation  can  be  found  for 
them  through  the  growing  season,  it  is  well  to 
sow  twice,  in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of 
flower,  say  about  the  middle  of  April  and  again 
at  the  same  date  in  May,  using  well-drained 
pots,  boxes,  or  shallow  pans,  and  a  compost  cf 
finely  sifted  light  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
silver  sand,  covering  the  seed  very  lightly 
either  with  the  same  material  or  silver  sand — the 
latter  is  preferred  by  many — and  placing  them 
in  a  shady,  moist  position  in  an  intermediate 
house  or  even  warm  greenhouse  until  the  seed- 
lings appear.  As  in  the  case  of  Calceolarias, 
great  care  is  needed  in  watering  until  germina- 
tion takes  place  and  while  the  seedlings  are  in 
their  infancy,  or  failure  is  inevitable.  If  gently 
sprinkled  with  a  very  fine  rose  immediately 
after  being  sown  and  removed  to  a  shady  posi- 
tion, the  box  or  pan  having  a  pane  of  glass 
covered  with  Moss  placed  over  it,  a  second 
watering  may  be  all  that  is  wanted  till  the 
plants  are  visible,  when  the  glass  must  be  re- 
moved, but  the  plants  still  kept  shaded.  Ex- 
posure to  bright  sunshine  even  for  a  few 
minutes  would  cripple  them  beyond  recovery. 
When  two  pairs  of  leaves  have  been  formed  the 
seedlings  must  be  pricked  out  into  larger  boxes, 
using  a  similar  compost,  with  this  difference, 
that  instead  of  being  sifted  it  should  be  merely 


rubbed  down  fine  with  the  hand  and  all  stones 
removed.  Shade  and  a  cool,  moitt  atmosphere 
must  still  be  given  until  the  plants  are  large 
enough  for  removal  into  small  pots,  when  a 
frame  and  a  hard  ash  bottom  behind  a  north 
wall  will  be  the  be.st  position  for  them  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Even  at  this 
early  stage  of  growth  the  well-known  maggot  in 
the  leaf  will  make  its  appearance,  and  as  no 
insecticides  or  fumigation  will  reach  it,  hand- 
picking,  or  rather  pressing  the  leaf  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  must  be  resorted  to. 
Old  Cineraria  growers  tell  us  that  occasional 
slight  fumigations  with  tobacco  smoke  will  often 
keep  the  fly,  which  pierces  the  leaf  and  lays  the 
egg  from  which  these  grubs  proceed,  at  bay, 
preventing  also  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
green  fly,  to  which  Cinerarias  more  than  any 
other  plants  are  subject.  Animal  manure  is 
best  avoided  until  the  plants  get  of  larger 
size — say,  fit  for  a  6-inch  pot— when  a  sixth  part 
quite  free  from  wormsmay  be  added  to  the 
potting  compost.  Much  manure,  although  pro- 
ducing for  a  time  a  vigorous  and  sappy  growth, 
often  means  sudden  death  to  the  whole  batch  ; 
besides,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  assist  with  liquid 
manure  liter  on  when  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots.  From  the  middle  of  June  until  the 
plants  are  removed  indoors  in  autumn  total  ex- 
posure during  fine  weather  is  best,  but  sodden- 
ing  by  heavy  rains  must  be  strictly  guarded 
against,  this  quickly  proving  fatal.  For  extra- 
sized  bushes,  plants  from  the  first  sowing 
may  be  grown  on  into  0-inch  pots,  and  for 
ordinary  decoration,  plants  in  6-inch  pots 
from  the  second  sowing  will  be  found  to 
answer  best.  From  the  first  to  the  second  week 
in  October  removal  to  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse 
will  be  necessary,  avoiding  cutting  draughts. 
The  plants  should  always  be  well  fumigated  once 
or  twice  previous  to  removal  from  the  frames. 
If  a  few  are  wanted  to  flower  early  in  spring  a 
little  heat  may  be  given,  but  green  fly,  as  a 
rule,  then  soon  makes  its  appearance. 

J.  C. 

HOYA  BELLA. 
Although  an  old-fashioned  and  almost  neglected 
plant,  there  are  few  stove  creepers  more  beautiful 
than  this  little  Hoya  when  well  grown  and 
flowered.  A  plant  growing  here  in  a  wide  basket 
about  6  inches  across  has  sent  shoots  in  all 
directions,  making  a  specimen  about  3  feet 
across,  the  young  growth  closely  studded  with 
the  charming  little  umbels  of  flower,  consisting  of 
from  six  to  ten  on  each.  The  outer  segments  are 
pure  ivory-white,  the  little  jewel-like  centies 
being  a  glistening  amethyst-purple,  a  combina- 
tion that  calls  forth  many  encomiums  from  those 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  Its  culture  is  re- 
markably easy,  and  it  may  be  freely  propagated 
from  cuttings  after  the  flowering  season  has  past. 
The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  half-ripened 
shoots,  and  may  be  about  4  inches  in  length. 
When  cut  from  the  plant  a  thick  white  liquid 
escapes,  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  bleeding 
too  much,  the  cuttings  should  have  the  ends  dipped 
in  dry  sand  before  being  insetted  in  a  light  sandy 
compost  round  the  edge  of  a  4-inch  pot.  They 
strike  readily  if  given  a  little  bottom  heat,  and 
should  be  potted  up  singly  into  small  pots  as  soon 
as  rooted.  The  Hoya  adapts  itself  readily  to  any 
form  of  training,  looking  very  pretty  trained  in  a 
loose  manner  up  a  trellis  or  under  the  roof  glass, 
but  as  a  basket  plant  it  shows  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  plants  flower  most  freely  if  kept 
rather  pinched  for  room  at  the  roots,  so  baskets 
of  a  email  size  are  necessary  at  first.  The  roots 
dislike  a  heavy  or  close  soil,  and  do  well  in  a  mi.x- 
ture  such  as  many  terrestrial  Orchids  like,  first 
lining  the  baskets  with  Moss  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  and  to  prevent  the  finer  parts  of  the 
soil  finding  their  way  through  the  interstices. 
The  Moss  is  not  necessary  in  pot  culture,   but 
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lumpy  peat  and  loam,  together  with  some  sharp 
sand  and  siftings  of  charcoal,  may  be  ueed  with 
advantage,  any  manurial  deficiency  being  made 
up  by  watering  with  a  little  guano  highly  diluted 
after  the  plants  become  pot- bound.  A  shady, 
moist  stove  is  the  best  place  to  grow  it,  the  shoots 
being  longer  and  therefore  producing  more  flowers. 
If  such  a  house  is  not  available,  it  will  thrive  in  a 
vinery  or  warm  greenhouse,  though  in  such  posi- 
tions care  is  necessary  in  winter,  and  the  roots 
ehould  be  kept  on  the  dry  side. 


Hoya  carnosa  not  flowering.— I  have  had  a 
Hoya  carnosa  for  three  years  planted  out  at 
either  end  of  my  Melon  house,  which  is  not  al- 
lowed in  winter  to  fall  below  .56°  to  00°.  It  has 
grown  in  the  most  rampant  manner,  but,  save  a 
few  bunches,  has  refused  to  flower.  Is  this  owing 
to  a  too  free  root-run  ■;  Would  it  do  better  con- 
fined to  pots?  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  advice.— 
K.  P.  S.  B  J 

*,*  Too  much  moisture  and  too  extenfive  a 
root-run  in  conjunction  with  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  a  Melon  house  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
free  flowering  of  this  Hoya.  Two  courses  seem  to 
be  open,  viz.,  to  lift  the'  plant  and  pot  carefully, 
avoiding  any  excessive  size  of  pot.  Use  in  pot- 
ting, peat  and  loam,  with  sand  and  small  powdered 
brick  rubble  ;  the  object  of  the  last  is  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  becoming  in  course  of  time  too 
close  and  adhesive.  Another  course  would  be  to 
keep  the  plants  restricted  where  they  are  at  the 
roots,  and  in  both  cases  to  limit  the  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  save  when  growth  is  active. 
The  best  success  I  have  had  with  Hoya  carnosa 
has  been  when  grovTi  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  a  vinery,  the  plant  being  removed  into  a 
moister  atmosphere  to  flower,  or  at  least  to  start 
the  flower  trusses  into  growth.  When  actually  in 
bloom  a  cooler  house  is  better  for  prolonging  the 
flowering  eeason.^ — J.  H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


PEAS  AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 
TiKi.sE  who  saw  the  grand  lot  of  Peas  staged 
at  the  above  show  will  mark  the  great  advance 
made  in  what  may  be  termed  the  dwarf  Marrow 
type  and  their  free  podding  qualities.  For 
years  I  have  advocated  extended  culture  both 
indoors  and  ont  of  this  section  of  Peas,  and 
though  all  soils  may  not  be  suitable  for  early 
Marrow  Peas,  many  could  grow  them  in  pre- 
pared laud  and  get  a  good  return.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  in  bringing 
forward  such  an  array  of  pot  and  box-grown 
Peas,  have  done  private  gardeners  a  good  turn, 
as  employers  may  expect  similar  results.  In 
most  gardens  every  inch  of  space  is  so  much 
needed  for  the  far  too  many  things  now  required, 
that  pot  Peas  as  shown  could  not  be  produced 
under  the  circumstances.  That,  however,  need 
not  deter  us  from  growing  these  free-cropping 
kinds  in  the  open,  as  grown  thus  they  will  give 
a  much  better  return  than  small  round  kinds, 
and  are  much  hardier  than  is  thought  ;  indeed 
—as  I  liave  proved  with  some  half  dozen  of  the 
new  dwarf  Marrows— a  little  frost  does  less 
harm  than  cold,  cutting  winds,  and  one  can 
readily  protect  against  these.  As  regards  early 
sowing,  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  soil. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  a  few  kinds  so 
superior  to  the  old  type.  May  Queen— the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  between  American  Wonder  and 
Early  I'aragon— grows  2  fei^t  to  3  feet  high,  and 
has  a  full  Marrow  flavour.  This  wa.s  shown  in 
pots  and  boxes,  and  was  remarkable  for  cropping 
and  size.  The  Forcing,  a  new  wrinkled  variety", 
a  very  dwarf  type,  was  notable  for  its  free 
bearing  (pialitief.  This  claims  American  Won- 
der as  one  of   its  parents  and  i.'j  one  of  Mr. 


Culverwell's  seedlings,  and  certainly  a  valuable 
variety  for  gardens  of  limited  area,  owing  to  its 
free  cropping  and  taking  up  so  little  space. 
A  1,  a  very  fine  type,  a  true  Marrow,  was  very 
heavily  podded,  having  been  grown  in  boxes. 
This  grows  3  feet  high.  Seedling  Marrowfat 
I  noted  last  year  as  specially  good,  and  find  it 
equally  so  for  pot  culture  and  early  cropping. 
This  was  raised  by  Mr.  Culverwell,  and  is 
probably  the  finest  type  of  this  section.  The 
growth  is  dwarf  and  the  pods  are  produced  in 
pairs  and  of  large  sizj  considering  the  height. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  for  frame  culture.  Another 
variety  new  this  season  and  shown  in  large 
quantities  was  the  Early  Giant,  remarkable  for 
its  large  jiod  and  marrow  flavour.  This  is 
much  like  the  Duke  of  Albany,  but  earlier  and 
much  dwarfer.  Among  what  may  be  termed  the 
second  earlies.  The  Favourite  was  very  fine. 
It  is  very  dwarf,  only  18  inches  high,  pods  large, 
broad  and  of  delicious  flavour.  Empress  of 
India  is  termed  an  early  variety,  but  appeared 
to  me  a  little  later  than  some,  and  as  regards 
crcip  it  was  wonderfully  prolific.  This  resembles 
Telephone  iu  size  of  pod.  Dwarf  Defiance,  one 
of  Mr.  Laxton's  seedlings,  is  a  grand  variety. 
This  was  certificated  at  Chiswick  in  1.S72,  and 
is  a  .splendid  cropper  with  true  marrow  quali- 
ties.   G.   W. 

Utilising  Celery  ridges.— The  plan  of  throw- 
ing out  Celery  trenches  as  early  as  possible  is  a 
profitable  one,  as  the  intervening  spaces  come  in 
useful  for  growing  any  quick-maturing  crops  of 
vegetables  or  salads  on.  I  generally  devote  part 
of  mine  to  small  sorts  of  Cabbages,  Walcheren 
Broccoli,  while  on  others  Lettuces  find  a  home. 
Small  seeds  also,  such  as  the  general  run  of 
winter  stuff,  may  be  sown  where  other  ground  is 
scarce,  as  these  will  all  be  cleared  off'  before  any 
earthing  up  takes  place.  Some  gardeners  sow 
their  Lettuces  on  the  ridges  and  merely  thin  out 
the  seedlings  to  the  required  distances  instead  of 
transplanting,  this  answering  very  well  so  long  as 
the  thinning  is  done  when  the  iplants  are  duite 
small.— J.  C. 

Tomato  Kouge  Chemin.  —  At  page  ."ies 
"A.  D."  has  a  note  of  praise  for  this  compara- 
tively new  Tomato.  I  am  growing  it  here  this 
summer  for  the  first  time,  but  the  plants  are  not 
yet  in  fruit.  In  a  private  garden  near  here, 
however,  where  the  surplus  produce  is  sold. 
Rouge  Chemin  is  in  great  favour.  It  was  grown 
there  last  season  and  gave  great  satisfaction, 
producing  heavy  crops  of  fine-looking,  deliciously 
flavoured  fruit,  which  commanded  capital  prices. 
Nor,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  were  there  the  least 
signs  of  disease,  although  other  sorts  in  the  same 
garden  were  badly  affected.  I  think,  however, 
that  many  new  sorts  withstand  the  disease  for  a 
few  years,  but  finally  succumb  to  it,  just  as 
many  of  the  new  Potatoes  do.  A  few  years  ago  I 
sent  a  friend  in  the  United  States  some  seed  of  a 
capital  strain  of  Perfection,  but  he  wrote  after- 
wards saying  that  he  much  preferred  Rouge 
Chemin. — J.  Crawford. 

Broccoli  CatteU'a  Eclipse.- Of  late  years 
some  valuable  .idditions  have  been  made  to  the 
late  Broccoli.  Doubtless  such  kinds  as  Model  and 
Late  (>lueen  have  advantages  over  the  older 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  as  the  new  kinds  have  a  whiter 
curd.  Cattell's  Eclipse  has  a  cream-coloured  or 
sulphur  curd.  This  I  admit  is  an  objection,  but 
where  quantities  of  late  Broccoli  are  required  I 
can  recommend  this  old,  but  good  variety,  as  it 
irirely  fails  to  turn  in,  no  matter  how  severe 
the  winter.  I  have  grown  this  variety  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  and  intend  doing  se,  as 
one  can  rely  upon  it  turning  in  freely  during 
April  and  early  May.  In  some  seasons  it 
is  later  than  others.  Fur  field  culture  it  is  a 
v.aluable  variety,  and,  unlike  other  kinds  which 
have  been  equally  good,  h.as  not  deteriorated. 
The  stock  appears  very  similar  to  the  original 
type.     This  is  an  advantage,  as  it  is  not  an"easy 


matter  to  keep  a  true  stock  of  the  Brassica  tribe 
for  inany  years.  1  rccsntly  saw  a  large  breadth 
of  this  variety,  showing  it  is  valued  by  the  large 
grower  as  well  as  the  private  gardener.  — .S.  H. 

Early  Globe  Artichokes.— This  vegetable 
was  never  better  as  regards  robust  growth  and 
earliness.  To  cut  the  heads  in  May  fit  for  table 
is  much  earlier  than  usual  and  the  plants  thow 
well  for  a  wonderful  crop.  With  liberal  feeding 
the  plants  will  produce  for  the  next  six  months,  as 
there  ii  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  heads  in 
November  if  a  little  protection  is  given  and  the 
auturrn  is  favourable.  The  fact  of  the  plants 
doing  so  w  ell  shows  they  like  a  mild  winter,  and 
as  this  is  rare,  it  is  well  to  preserve  a  number  of 
young  plants  annually  in  gardens  where  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  wintering  them.  Though  these 
young  plants  do  not  give  early  heads  they  are 
useful,  as  they  provide  a  later  supply  and  give 
very  fine  growths.  My  plan  is  to  detach  a  few 
side  growths,  potting  up  into  6  inch  pots,  plung- 
ing in  ashes  and  wintering  in  cold  frames.  Treated 
thus  they  make  good  root  growth  and  can  be 
planted  out  in  the  early  spring.  If  given  deeply- 
dug,  well-manured  land,  and  ample  moisture  they 
make  rapid  growth. — G.  Wythes. 

— —  I  never  had  fully  developed  heads  of  Globe 
Artichokes  so  soon  as  this  season,  having  cut  good 
ones  during  May,  an  early  date  for  this  district. 
Probably  this  is  due  to  the  thorough  maturing 
the  stools  got  laat  autumn  and  the  extreme  mild- 
ness of  the  winter,  as  the  plants  never  died  down 
at  all,  but  kept  growing  slowly  all  along.  Now 
is  the  time  to  save  them  from  the  ill-efifects  of  what 
seems  In  store  for  us,  viz.,  a  dry  summer.  Neglect 
to  mulch  large  vigorous  stools  and  to  supply  one 
or  two  good  soakings  of  liquid  manure,  and  a  few 
weeks  of  rainless,  arid  weather  w-ill  distress  them 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  the  leaves  turning 
yellow  and  the  heads  becoming  stunted  in  infancy. 
As  a  rule  Globe  Artichokes  are  so  much  appre- 
ciated at  table  that  it  amply  repays  gardeners  to 
afford  the  plants  a  little  extra  attention  at  this 
particular  time.— J.  C,  Xewark. 


SOWING  CABBAGES. 

I  coNsiDKR  much  of  the  bolting  in  Cabbages  may 
be  accounted  for  by  inattention  to  sowing  at  the 
right  moment  to  suit  the  soil  and  locality,  and  a 
little  to  the  planting  and  position  of  the  beds.  I 
am  at  the  same  time  willing  to  admit  the  evil  may 
also  be  attributed  to  the  variety  sown.  A  hard 
and  fast  rule  cannot  be  established  for  sowing,  as 
in  clay  soils  germination  and  after  growth  are 
slower,  but  I  would  say  from  July  Id  to  '2ii  would 
be  the  best,  the  earlier  date  in  late  districts.  I  am 
aware  some  may  say  it  is  all  nonsense  to  depend 
upon  a  certain  date,  but  I  have  proved  that  too 
early  or  too  late  sown  Cabbages  are  those  which 
run.  I  prefer  to  sow  in  land  well  manured  and 
not  lacking  moisture.  It  is  essential  to  get  the 
seeds  through  quickly,  and  in  dry  weather  mats 
are  used  to  cover  the  surface,  and  moisture  is 
freely  applied.  I  place  much  importance  upon 
these  minor  details,  and  feel  sure  a  rapid  growth 
from  the  start  and  no  check,  unless  it  is  caused  by 
severe  weather,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  are  the 
right  way  to  get  perfect  freedom  from  running. 
Other  mistakes  are  thick  sowing,  leaving  the 
plan*^s  too  long  in  the  seed  bed  to  get  starved,  and 
delaying  planting.  There  is  no  need  to  crowd  as 
much  seed  into  a  yard  of  land  as  should  occupy 
six.     Short  sturdy  plants  rarely  run. 

I  do  not  advise  the  double  digging,  manuring 
and  other  details  usually  adopted.  My  plan  is  to 
draw  drills  in  the  land  just  cleared  of  Onions,  not 
digging  in  any  way  before  planting.  After  the 
plants  have  made  a  fair  growth  they  are  well 
trodden  on  each  side  of  the  row  and  then  moulded 
up.  In  moulding  up  it  is  advisable  to  biing  the 
soil  well  up  to  the  plant,  completely  burjing  the 
lower  leaf  stalk  and  protecting  from  winds,  as  in 
severe  weather  the  portion  of  stem  exposed  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  leaves  is  the  part  soonest 
affected.  Late  sown  plants  have  not  time  after 
planting  out  to  make  enough  roots  to  stand  severe 
weather.  The  stalk  of  the  plant  becomes  hardened, 
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and  in  this  condition  the  plant  bolts  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  genial.  Plants  raised  too  early 
turn  in  too  quickly  and  are  inclined  to  run  if  they 
do  pass  the  winter  without  hearting;.  The  plant- 
ing should  not  be  delayed  when  the  plants  are  fit. 
If  given  ample  space  in  the  seed  bed  they  will  be 
sturdy,  a  mass  of  fibrous  root',  and  lift  grandly  at 
any  time  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  first 
week  in  October.  I  find  it  advantageous  to  plant 
in  drills,  as  the  latter  aie  so  useful  to  convey 
moisture  to  the  roots  in  dry  weather.  Firm 
planting  is  also  beneficial  to  encourage  a  sturdy 
growth.  If  a  small  growing  kind  is  planted  the 
rows  may  be  close  together.  As  regards  variety,  I 
prefer  Ellam'e  Dwarf  Early,  and  out  of  3000  plants 
put  out  September  20  last  year,  not  half  a  dozen 
went  wrong.  Another  quarter  with  several  kinds 
and  a  bad  stock  of  Ellam's  was  less  satisfactory. 
I  believe  if  one  can  get  the  true  Ellam's  it  is  the 
best  of  any.  Mein's  No.  1  is  excellent ;  this  is,  I 
think,  a  trifle  later  than  Ellam's.  G.  W. 


LATE  CELERY. 


For  some  years  I  have  treated  late  Celery  quite 
differently  from  the  usual  system,  and  I  note 
Mr.  Tallack  in  his  practical  notes  follows  the 
same  plan.  By  treating  late  Celery  in  a  differ- 
ent way  there  is  less  running  or  bolting  and 
the  plant  is  more  sturdy  from  the  start.  By 
sowing  in  the  open  or  not  employing  much  heat 
a  much  stronger  growth  better  able  to  battle 
against  drought  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter 
is  obtained.  My  remarks  more  concern  plant- 
ing and  what  may  be  termed  the  after  manage- 
ment. For  late  supplies  I  prefer  to  sow  very 
thinly  broadcast  in  good  soil.  Celery  may  be 
sown  on  a  border  in  the  open,  or  as  I  prefer 
it  in  a  bit  of  specially  prepared  ground.  I  use  a 
piece  which  has  just  been  cleared  of  early 
Potatoes  or  raised  early  vegetable  plants  such 
as  Lettiice  or  Cauliflowers.  To  raise  these  last 
named  a  very  little  warmth  was  necessary  and 
the  manure  given  for  that  purpose  is  at  the 
time  of  sowing  thoroughly  decayed,  but  it 
possesses  the  necessary  quality  of  retaining 
moisture,  an  important  one  with  late  Celery  in 
seasons  like  we  are  now  experiercing.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  necessary,  as  good  plants 
with  ample  attention  may  be  raised  in  ordinary 
soil,  but  more  moisture  is  required.  Those 
who  are  deficient  of  labour  will  do  well  to  give 
their  plants  a  cool  rooting  bottom,  as  in  such 
there  is  less  trouble  if  the  weather  for  planting 
is  unsuitable.  The  old  manure  is  covered  with 
new  soil  after  the  early  vegetable  plants  are 
lifted.  This  is  made  firm  and  the  seeds 
are  sown  thinly  and  lightly  covered.  In 
most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  thin  just  as  the 
plant  is  making  the  third  leaf.  These  thin- 
nings are  planted  thickly  in  rows,  and  come  in 
useful  for  soups  or  flavouring  during  the  winter. 
The  seeds  when  sown  are  damped  over,  then 
covered  with  mats  till  they  come  through. 
Owing  to  the  covering  they  germinate  more 
quickly  and  are  kept  moist.  Sowing  usually 
takes  place  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  I 
place  much  importance  upon  the  variety.  I 
prefer  Standard-bearer  to  all  others  I  have 
tried.  It  is  not  a  coarse  grower,  but  sturdy, 
very  hardy,  and,  like  one  of  its  parents,  the 
good  Major  Clarke,  is  very  solid  and  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  Doubtless  others  have  their  own 
selection,  and  I  merely  name  my  favourite 
kind.  I  consider  mere  variety  as  of  secondary 
importance,  but  for  late  use  I  think  the  red  or 
pink  type  the  most  reliable.  It  will  be  found 
if  a  red  Celery  is  grown  late  it  loses  much  of  its 
colour  by  the  end  of  March,  and  as  the  season 
advances  it  becomes  nearly  white,  so  that  when 
used  as  a  vegetable  in  a  boiled  state  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  its  colour.  I  find  the  red 
kind  less  subject  to  running.     If  sown  on  the 


flat  on  a  border,  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  should 
be  removed  and  new  given  with  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  thoroughly  decayed  manure.  I  think 
many  failures  occur  from  crowding  the  plants  in 
a  young  stage  and  delaying  planting.  It  may  be 
said  why  should  sowing  as  advised  be  so  bene- 
ficial. Because  it  does  away  with  transplant- 
ing or  pricking  off,  the  plants  are  much  dwarfer 
and  have  more  roots  ;  they  lift  graudly  into 
the  trenches,  and  never  flag;  the  leaf-stalk 
possesses  sufficient  strength  to  keep  erect, 
there  is  no  need  of  shading  and  no  fear  of  run- 
ning, which  often  happens  from  forced,  drawn, 
or  rootless  plants.  As  regards 
Plantikg, 

it  is  well  to  have  the  trenches  prepared  some 
time  in  advance,  as  the  ground  gets  settled  and 
there  is  less  delay  when  the  work  is  in  hand. 
It  often  happens  the  ground  is  occupied  by 
other  crojis,  but  by  giving  ample  room  in  the 
seed-bed  and  not  having  grown  the  plants  on  a 
hot-bed,  the  roots  are  stronger  and  bear  lifting 
without  a  check.  The  only  danger  with  plants 
grown  thus  is  leaving  them  too  long  in  the  seed- 
bed, as  if  allowed  to  get  large  there  is  no  gain 
whatever.  It  may  be  urged  that  transplanting 
is  advantageous,  as  it  makes  more  roots,  biit 
much  depends  upon  the  time  the  plant  is 
shifted,  the  size  at  planting,  and  if  there  is  no 
delay.  For  late  Celery  I  find  the  simple 
method  advised  the  best.  I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate for  large  quantities  of  manure  in  the 
trenches  for  late  Celery,  as  too  much  induces  a 
pithy  leaf-stalk  ;  what  is  wanted  is  a  short  or 
firm  growth  to  be  able  to  stand  severe  weather, 
and  the  growth  of  plants  grown  as  advised,  not 
having  much  manure  at  the  start,  is  not  rank. 
I  always  find  a  dwarf  compact  growth  less 
liable  to  inj  ury  by  our  variable  winters.  Another 
point  is  earthing  up  ;  this  is  delayed  as  late  as 
possible  so  as  to  harden  the  tissue  of  the  leaf- 
stalk. A  very  little  soil  is  given  occasionally 
to  keep  the  plants  erect,  but  the  final  earthing 
is  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  plants  do 
not  suffer  from  a  slight  frost.  Much  decay  is 
caused  by  burying  the  centre  of  the  plant 
before  the  growth  is  sufliciently  advanced. 

S.  H.  B. 


Late  Savoys. — In  many  gardens  a  quarter  of 
late  Savoys  is  valuable.  Many  plant  this  vege- 
table too  early,  and  with  the  ground  in  such  a 
warm  state  growth  will  be  so  rapid  when  the 
earth  gets  suitable  moisture,  that  the  early  sown 
plants  will  be  in  when  there  is  a  wealth  of  vege- 
tables. If  a  sowing  is  made  on  a  cool  north  bor- 
der and  the  seeds  sown  very  thinly,  these  will 
make  nice  material  for  Christmas  and  January 
cutting  ;  indeed,  they  will  keep  much  later.  I 
am  aware  many  grow  the  useful  Colewort  Cabbage 
for  the  season  named,  but  I  find  the  Savoy  hardier, 
and  another  point  worth  consideration  is  that  it 
gives  variety  which  is  so  desirable  where  quanti- 
ties of  vegetables  are  required.  For  sowing  at 
this  date  such  kinds  as  Dwarf  Vienna,  De  Vertup, 
a  very  late  variety,  or  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  and 
Drumhead,  a  large  variety,  are  valuable.— G. 
Wythes. 

Mulching  Cauliflowers.— Small  quickly- 
grown  Cauliflowers  are  useful  during  June  and 
July,  but  Eoon  get  infested  with  various  insect 
pests  if  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture, 
and  unless  the  heads  are  clean,  they  are  not  worth 
growing.  I  am  aware  Cauliflowers  at  the  time 
named  are  not  required  by  everyone,  but  in  many 
gardens  a  large  and  varied  supply  is  required,  and 
if  Cauliflowers  are  cut  about  the  size  of  a  cricket 
ball  they  are  always  appreciated.  Pearl  and 
Favourite  are  excellent  for  summer  cutting,  but 
even  these  require  a  good  mulch,  well  saturat- 
ing the  mulch  with  water  once  a  week.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  removing  the  old  stems  as  the 
plants  are  cut.     Many  shifts  can  be  made  to  keep 


the  roots  cool  and  moist,  and  doubtless  the  best  is 
to  mould  up  the  plants,  filling  the  trench  with 
strawy  litter.  This,  well  watered,  keeps  the  roots 
moist.  In  dry,  gravelly  soils  the  plants  are 
greatly  benefited  by  a  dewing  overhead  in  the 
evening,  and  for  later  supplies  it  is  well  to  sow-  in 
rows,  dropping  a  few  seeds  2  feet  apart,  thinnirg 
to  the  strongest.  This  saves  transplanting  in  hot 
weather. — G.  VV.  S. 

Feeding  Seakale  during  growth.— Few 
crops  pay  better  than  Seakale  if  the  land  can  te 
irrigated  during  drought.  Liquid  manure  from 
stables  may  be  given,  but  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  liquid  clear  of  the  top  growth.  It  is  a  gocd 
plan  to  make  shallow  drills  between  tho  rows  acd 
flood  the  qu".rter,  the  drills  conveying  the  mois- 
ture and  food  to  the  roots.  Fish  manure  given 
at  this  date  is  an  excellent  fertiliser,  but  is  uecless 
in  seasons  of  drought  unless  when  washed  down 
to  the  roots.  Salt  also  needs  similar  treatment  ; 
indeed,  the  two  may  be  combined.  Nitrate  of 
soda  given  liberally  and  well  washed  down  to  the 
roots  will  build  up  strong  crowns  for  forcing.  It 
is  important  that  the  growths  be  restricted,  as 
what  is  required  is  a  strong  single  crown  in  pre- 
ference to  several.  Now  is  the  time  to  thin  out 
useless  growths  and  to  feed  liberally. — S.  H. 

Chou  de  Burghley  in  winter.  — The  value 
of  the  above  is  not  so  much  in  its  novel  appearance 
or  growth  as  in  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  heads 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  Those 
who  sow  late  for  that  purpose  will  find  this  vege- 
table a  valuable  addition  to  the  none  too  long 
list  at  the  season  named.  Of  late  years  I  have 
usually  sown  it  with  the  late  Broccoli  and  find  it 
more  valuable.  I  admit  it  is  not  so  large  as  from 
earlier  sowings,  but  very  large  heads  are  not  re- 
quired in  many  places,  and  the  medium-sized  com- 
pact ones  are  very  good,  as  the  flavour  is  so  deli- 
cate. Planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  the  growth  is 
rapid  all  through  the  autumn  and  the  plant  is 
very  hardy.  Plants  which  may  be  termed  small 
or  medium-sized  have  stood  the  severe  winters  of 
late.  I  admit  many  were  destroyed  during  tho 
very  severe  weather  of  February,  1895  ;  but  few 
green  vegetables  escaped,  and  we  rarely  expe- 
rience such  severity,  so  that  Chou  de  Burghley 
may  be  classed  among  our  best  winter  vegetables. 
— G.  W. 

The  Carrot  fly. — This  is  very  troublesome  on 
our  light  soil  in  seasons  like  the  present,  as  the 
young  Carrots  through  lack  of  moisture,  both  at 
the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  do  not  grow  away 
so  freely  as  they  should.  The  fly  and  its  destruc- 
tive work  are  quickly  detected  by  the  experienced 
eye,  as  it  speedily  divests  the  seedlings  of  every 
vestige  of  leafage.  I  have  always  found  wood 
ashes  to  be  the  best  exterminator  of  the  pest, 
these  being  thrown  broadcast  over  the  plant  when 
wet  from  night  dews.  If  these  are  absent,  it  is 
best  to  damp  the  foliage  previously  with  a  garden 
engine  or  rosed  watering-pot  in  order  that  the 
wood  ashes  may  adhere.  I  generally  find  about  a 
couple  of  applications  sufficient,  and  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  Turnip  fly.  In  hot,  dry  springs  I 
do  not  thin  Carrots  too  freely  at  first,  as  the  crop 
has  then  a  better  chance. — J.  C. 

Planting  winter  stuff'.— On  soils  diflScult  to 
deal  with  gardeners  are  often  at  their  wits'  end  to 
know  how  to  act  should  very  dry  weather  prevail 
just  when  their  first  batch  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Broccoli,  and  other  similar  things  is  ready  to 
plant  out.  Planting  in  the  ordinary  way  would 
mean  prolonged  flagging,  an  indifferent  start, 
and  probably  final  running  to  seed ;  whereas 
leaving  the  seedlings  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
longer  in  the  seed  beds  would  end  in  tap  roots 
descending  to  a  great  depth,  the  snapping  of 
which  when  the  plants  are  drawn  for  planting 
giving  such  a  check  that  failure  might  be  appre- 
hended even  if  planted  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  When  so  placed  the  best  plan  is  to 
give  the  seed  beds  a  thorough  soaking  the  day 
before  planting,  drawing  fairly  deep  drills  on  the 
permanent  plot,  at  the  same  time  filling  these 
with  water,  and  refilling  the  following  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  the  plants  should  be  drawn  and 
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the  roots  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  and  covering 
them  during  transit  with  Rhubarb  leaves,  using  a 
trowel  or  a  dibber  for  planting  according  to  the 
"''L°  plants.     This   may  almost  be  termed 

puddhng  them  in,  and  if  after  planting  a  little 
soil  from  the  sides  of  the  drills  is  drawn  into  them 
with  a  rake,  it  will  clieck  evaporation  and  the 
plants  invariably  do  well,  no  matter  how  hot  the 
after  weather  may  bo.  This  may  be  thought 
laborious,  but  it  pays  in  the  end,  as  having  to  up- 
root large  breadths  of  plants  and  replant  the 
plot  not  only  causes  loss  of  time,  but  of  produce 
also,  and  often  at  a  time  when  it  is  badly  needed. 
— J.  Craw  FOKD. 

EARLY  CAULIFLOWERS. 
I  SHALL  be  surprised  if  many  complaints  are  not 
heard  this  season  of  eaily  Cauliaowers  buttoning 
in  prematurely,  especially  in  light  porous  soils, 
which  soon  feel  the  absence  of  rain.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  Cauliflowers  are  more  uncertain  than 
Cabbages  in  this  respect,  and  that  if  we  can  but 
succeed  in  bringing  ourautumn-planted  handlight 
stock  safely  through  a  hard  winter,  there  is  little 
to  fear  in  the  shape  of  buttoning  afterwards. 
This  most  annojing  evil  is  always  more  prevalent 
after  a  frost-free  winter,  during  which  the  plants 
have  continued  to  grow  without  any  check.  I 
noted  last  season  that  I  had  abandoned  Early 
London,  owing  to  its  liability  to  button  in  and 
prove  useless,  although  at  one  time  it  was  my 
favourite  early  sort.  Last  jeir  I  tried  the  com- 
paratively new  Pearl,  but  did  not  sow  it  till 
February.  It  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  develop- 
ing well-shaped,  densely  protected  heads,  which 
did  not  rush  in  all  at  once,  as  some  varieties  do, 
but  gradually  over  a  long  period.  Being  so 
pleased  with  it,  I  decided  to  sow  it  laH  autumn 
to  supply  plants  for  furnishing  the  handlii^hts, 
its  companion  being  in  my  opinion  that  ''b3St 
all-round  variety  Walcheren.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  one  good  ve- 
getable grower,  that  Pearl  was  not  given  to  button- 
ing, the  whole  of  mine  went  wrong  soon  after 
Christmas,  the  hand-lights  being  refurnished  with 
\Valcheren  from  reserve  frames.  On  the  other 
hand,  m  spite  of  the  exceptional  mildness  of  the 
winter,  Walcheren  stood  almost  to  a  plant,  and 
I  have  already  (the  last  week  in  May)  nice  white 
heads  the  size  of  tea-cups.  My  opinion  is  that, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  there  was  for  many 
years  for  seed  of  Early  London,  the  original  stock 
deteriorated,  and  that  it  is  now  as  difficult  to  ob- 
tain it  true  as  it  is  Snow's  Winter  Broccoli.  Some 
of  us  thought  that  when  the  small  extra  early  va- 
rieties were  introduced,  we  should  get  over  the 
trouble  of  failures  from  premature  hearting,  but 
m  this  we  have  been  sorely  deceived  ;  indeed,  with 
me  more  than  .50  per  cent,  always  goes  wrong,  and 
I  have  tried  as  many  as  three  sorts  from  as  many 
tirms  ID  one  season,  giving  them  careful  attention 
and  hardening  off  gradually.  Walcheren,  there- 
fore, remains  my  sheet  anchor,  and  I  would  advise 
those  who,  like  me,  have  a  light  soil  to  deal  with 
to  give  It  a  triaj^ j.  Ckauford. 

SUMMER  LETTUCE. 
With  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  the  summer  sup- 
plies of  Lettuce  will  be  irregular  if  the  ordinary 
mode  of  culture  be  adopted.  I  think,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be,  it  is  well  to  rely  upon 
Lettuces  allowed  to  stand  where  sown  in  pre- 
ference to  transplanted  ones,  as  in  transplanting 
there  is  a  great  check,  and  the  plants  tike  fully 
fourteen  to  eighteen  days  longer  than  when  sown 
and  grown  m  the  same  spot.  I  admit  by  trans- 
planting one  may  get  a  succession  crop.  It  is  not 
always  convenient  to  sow  in  the  place  where  the 
plants  can  remain,  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in 
seasons  of  drought.  By  this  mode  of  culture  the 
cultivator  need  not  fear  a  break  in  the  supply  if 
sowings  are  made  every  three  weeks  from  April 
to  August.  At  no  season  are  Lettuces  more  appre- 
ciated than  m  hot  weather;  hence  the  necessity  of 
frequent  sowings,  timely  thinning  and  rapid 
growth.  Only  a  small  ([uantitv  need  be  sown 
the  thinner  the  better,  .is  now  there  is  no  fear  of 
bad  germination  and  there  is  less  thinning       I 
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find  It  an  excellent  plan  at  this  season  to  sow 
between  the  recently  made  rows  of  Celery.  I  make 
my  Celery  beds  on  land  cleared  of  the  autumn- 
planted  Cabbage,  as  I  do  not  like  the  Cabbage 
plants  long  on  the  ground  after  cutting.  Many 
leave  them  for  a  crop  of  shoots,  but  I  prefer  quickly 
grown  spring  plants  which  produce  small,  com- 
pact heads.  If  double  rows  of  Celery  are  planted, 
there  is  room  bet  ween  for  two  rows  of  Lettuce, 
and  this  is  sown  thinly  in  the  recently  dug, 
thrown-up  land,  and  though  light  and  porous,  it 
IS  surprising  how  well  the  plants  thrive  if  thinned 
early  and  kept  watered.  Lettuces  delight  in  a 
cool,  rich  root-run,  and  very  fine  produce  may  be 
secured  by  growing  on  old  rubbish  heaps  or  de- 
cayed manure.  A  north  border  will  be  a  gooi  place 
for  a  late  lot.  Watering  should  always  be  done  in 
the  evening,  and  a  mulch  of  spent  manure  over  the 
surface  close  up  to  the  jilants  will  be  of  great 
service.  In  selecting  summer  varieties  of  Lettuce, 
it  is  well  to  choose  robust  growers  in  seasons  like 
we  are  now  having,  as  these  stand  drought  better. 

G.  W. 

Potato  Kmg  Noble.— This  Potato  is  be- 
coming very  pDpular  in  the  midlands,  and,  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  it,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent variety,  and  likely  to  have  a  great  future. 
Now-a-days  round  Potatoes  seem  to  meet  with 
more  favour  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
than  the  long  kidney  varieties,  one  reason  being 
that  they  are  more  easily  and  quickly  peeled"! 
King  Noble  belongs  to  the  round,  even,  almost 
eyeless  section,  and  is  not  unlike  Schoolmaster- 
still  a  popular  Potato.  It  is  surprising  that  there 
should  be  such  an  absence  of  indentation  in  some 
varieties  as  compared  with  others.  The  uneven 
surface  of  the  old  Scotch  Champi3n,  and  conse- 
quent waste  in  peeling,  set  many  people  against 
It,  otherwise  when  well  grown  its  colour  and 
flavour  are  hard  to  beat.— J.  C. 

Cabbages  bolting.— It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
learn  after  all  that  the  scare  earlier  created  as  to 
the  assumed  general  bolting  of  autumn-planted 
C'abbages  has  not  been  justified.  What  happened 
chiefly  was  that  not  only  did  certain  varieties  of 
the  Nonpareil  type,  so  excellent  for  spring  tow- 
ing, bolt,  but  also  that  some  others  planted  out 
specially  early  to  give  early  winter  heads  bolted 
also.  I  have  seen  in  several  cases  where  plants 
even  from  the  same  sowing  were  put  out  early  and 
late  that  whilst  many  of  the  earlier  planted  ones 
started  ofl' to  flower  those  planted  later  all  hearted 
m  well.  If  proof  were  needed  that  the  cry  about 
Cabbages  bolting  has  been  too  loud,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  heads  are  very  plentiful  in 
the  market  and  very  cheap.  But  observation  is 
not  limited  to  markets,  (iardens  large  and  small, 
and  huge  field  breadths  show  that  in  any  case  but 
a  very  small  proportion  ran  oft'  to  bloom  prema- 
turely. It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  most  varie- 
ties heart  in  true  to  form  from  spring  sowings. 
A  big  trial  of  Cabbages  from  May  sowing  was 
conducted  at  Chiswick  last  year,  and  every'^plant 
hearted  in.  That  fact  shows  that  the  bolting  to 
flower  on  the  part  of  certain  varieties  and  of  early 
planted  ones  was  due  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  mild  winter  ;  indeed,  were  a  mild  winter 
so  productive  of  bolting  all  would  have  bolted 
alike.  No  doubt  the  real  cause  would  have  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  liberal  rainfall  of  the  early 
autumn  of  last  year  followed  by  remarkable  heat 
in  October,  weather  of  an  abnormal  kind,  and 
likely  to  be  specially  prejudicial  to  Cabbages  — 
Brasska. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— Complaints  were  very 
rife  last  season  of  the  bad  qualitv  of  Brussels 
Sprouts.  Certain  strains  may  be  answerable  for 
much  of  this,  but  I  believe  that  poor  culture  is  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Of 
late  years  poor  soil  has  been  recommended  for 
this  crop,  the  advisers  of  this  practice  attributing 
strong  flavour  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  ;  but, 
given  a  good  strain  of  such  as  Paragon,  I'aris 
Maiket,  or  The  Imported,  the  ground  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  in  a  high  state  of  fertility' 
In  the  case  of  light  soils,  or  those  with  a  firm 
subsoil,   a   plot   which   had   been   either    double 


dug  or  bastard-trenched  the  previous  season,  to 
be  well  dug  and  manured  this  season,  will  suit 
this  crop  well.  I  have  proved  that  poor  soil  is 
answerable  for  much  of  the  evil  of  poor  quality. 
A  free  circulation  of  air  about  the  plants  is  also 
most  essential  ;  this  I  think,  is  where  field  crops 
have  the  advantage  over  those  in  gardens.  A 
free  circulation  of  air  must  be  given  from  the  first, 
then  the  stems  stand  well  erect  and  are  well 
formed.  The  tows  should  be  3  feet  apart,  the 
plants  being  -2  feet  or  2  feet  6  inches  in  the  rows. 
If  the  sprouts,  or  rather  plants,  are  known  to 
grow  rather  strongly,  then  3  feet  apart  each  way 
will  not  be  any  too  much.  I  have  kno«n  sprouli 
inclined  to  strong  flavour  through  the  under 
leaves  turning  yellow  and  decaying,  on  account 
of  being  in  too  close  contact  with  each  other. 
For  the  sprouts  to  be  well  formed  each  leaf  must 
play  its  part,  and  this  well.  The  sprouts  can  be 
well  formed  without  being  too  hard.  Sprouts 
«hich  have  been  grown  on  firm  and  poor  ground 
will  be  hard  ana  yellow-hearted  through  the  slow 
growth  the  plants  have  made.  Before  seedsmen 
and  adverse  seasons  are  blamed  the  grower  alsj 
should  endeavour  to  do  his  pirt.- A.  Yocng. 


EARLY  POTATOES. 
I   w.is   much   interested   in    Mr.    Wythe,'    notei 
under  this  heading  (p.  .'SSI),  as  his  experience  so 
nearly  coincides  with  my  own.     Ringleader  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  frame   or    border   Potato,   but 
when    better  known   I   think   Sutton's  A   1  and 
Harbinger    will    become   general   favourites.     In 
frames  A  1  required  pinching  two  or  three  times 
to   keep  the   growths  from   pressing  against  the 
glass,  the  habit  of  the  haulm  being  somewhat  long- 
ioipted  and  upright.     This,  however,  is  no  great 
objection,  for  it  seems  readily  amenable  to  such 
treatment.     The    tubers    in    this    variety   coma 
much  nearer  the  surface  than  do   these   of   the 
Ashleaf  section,   and   they  cluster  very   closely 
around  the  stalk.     It  is  probable  I  have  had  an 
inferior  stock  of  Sharpe's  Victor,  for  I  am  not  in 
a  position  tj  praise  this  to  the  same  extent  as  do 
some  growers,  or  as  much  as  I  can  Ringleader. 
I  have  a  selected  stock  of  the  old  Athleaf,  which 
is  very  heavy  cropping  and  as  early  as  Ringleader, 
and  therefore  this  claims   a   large  thare  of   the 
ground  set  apart  for  early  kinds.     I  have  noticed 
this  fjiring,  too,  that  the  former  is  much  hardiar  in 
the  haulm  than  Ringleader.  Frosts  which  occurred 
some   time  since  cut  the  tops  of  the  latter  rather 
badly,   while   the   others   growing   alongside   es- 
caped   unhurt.     I    commenced    digging   from   a 
narrow  border  in  front  of  a  forcing  house  in  thir- 
teen  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  the  dry 
weather  keeping  growth  so  much  in  check.     The 
Potatoes  were  ready  for  lifting  on  the  same  site 
last  year  at  the  same  date  as  this,  and  were  not 
planted     so    soon     by    a    fortnight.      Although 
favoured    with    an    unusually   mild   winter   and 
spring  frosts  not  so  frequent  or  severe  as  are  some- 
times known,  early  vegetables  are  not  in  the  for- 
ward  state   one   could    wish,   but    this   is   fully 
accounted    for   by    the    prolonged    drought   and 
intense   heat.      Lifting  might  have  commenced 
earlier,  but  the  Potatoes  were  left  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  larger  tuber.     The  haulm  could  hold 
on  no  longer,  but  commenced  to  assume  the  yel- 
low tinge  that   foretells  maturity.     The  earliest 
batch  in  the  open  border  flagged  badly  under  the 
bright  sun,  and  this  while  tubering  was  progress- 
ing.    Whatever    the    weather   changes    may  be, 
the  tubers  must  be  small  when  lifted.     At  the 
time  of  writing  there  has  only  been  rain  on  two 
days  during  the  month,  amounting  to  less  than 
half  an  inch,  which  is  certainly  not  favourable  for 
the  healthy  growth  of  tubers  or  haulm.     I  am 
growing  some  others  with  a  view  to  proving  their 
earliness  and  cropping  compared  with  those  already 
in  stock.     Snowdrop  is   my    best  main-crop  Po- 
tato, and  it  is  surprising  how  soon   this  follows 
the  Ashleaf  section  and  how  good  the  quality  is 
even  in  an  unmatured  state.     As  soon  as  this  is 
available  the  kidney  section  is  not  much  cared 
for,  but  there  is  some  advantage  in  this  in  havin" 
a  better  chance  of  seed  saving  for  another  year. 
Il'ift.^.      ,  W.  S, 
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RHODODENDRON  FALCONERI. 

This  ia  allied  to  R.  grande,  but  has  a  more 
compact  truss  and  diflFers  much  in  foliage.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  says  that  on  the  Tonglo  Moun- 
tain where  R.  grande  is  found  that  species 
grows  up  to  altitudes  of  10,000  feet,  and  is 
then  suddenly  replaced  by  R.  Falconeri.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  hardier  than  R.  grande.  It 
used  at  one  time  to  do  well  at  Balvoir,  but  the 
severe  winter  of  1894-95  crippled  it  very  much. 
It  has  large  oblong  leaves,  each  about  10  inches 
long,  covered  underneath  with  reddish  down. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  curious  shade  of  creamy 
white,    tinged    with    lilac    towards   the   base. 


the  production  of  which  P.  microphyllus  has 
played  a  part.  The  oldest  and  that  most  gener- 
ally met  with,  P.  Lemoinei,  U  a  really  charming 
little  shrub  that  gains  hosts  of  admirers  every 
year.  It  is  just  now  in  full  flower,  and  the  pleas- 
ing fragrance  of  the  blossoms  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  European  Mock  Orange  (P. 
coronarius).  Philadelphus  Boule  d'Argent  is  sure 
to  be  thought  favourably  of  by  those  who  admire 
double  blossoms,  as  it  forms  a  neat,  compact 
shrub  that  flowers  very  freely.  It  was  one  of  the 
very  few  shrubs  that  received  a  tirst-class  certifi- 
cate from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
year. — H.  P. 

D^'phne  cneorum  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  rock  shrubs,  of  a  close  tufted  growth  and 
covered  in  fpring  with  heads  of  pink  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  We  have  grown  this  very  finely, 
too,  in  a  bed  of  peaty  soil  as  an  edging  to  large 


duced  to  root  without  any  particular  trouble. 
The  only  other  evergreen  species  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  is  the  tree  like  M.  grandiflora, 
which  was  sent  to  this  country  fiom  North 
America  as  long  ago  as  1737  ;  in  fact,  the  three 
species  mentioned  above  were  all  introduced  dur- 
ing the  last  century. — H.   P. 


Rhododendron  Falconeri.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Q.  Pirn,  Dublin. 


Eximium  is  a  fiae  variety  of  this,  differing  in 
its  bright  pink  flowers  and  the  thick  reddish 
down  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 


The  Pyracantha  in  flower. — Of  the  later 
flowering  Thorns  the  Pyracantha  certainly  merits 
more  attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it 
as  a  flowering  shrub,  for  allowed  to  grow  as  an 
open  bush  it  is  now  quite  a  mass  of  clusters  of 
pretty  white  blossoms.  In  such  a  position,  how- 
ever, its  berries  are  as  a  rule  not  nearly  so  numer- 
ous as  when  it  is  trained  to  a  wall.  Of  the  larger 
growing  kinds  that  are  late  in  flowering  one  of 
the  best  is  the  Tansy-leaved  (Crat.'egus  tanaceti- 
folia),  which  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  show  of 
blossoms  after  nearly  all  the  others  are  past,  but 
also  for  the  peculiar  ashen  green  foliage. — T. 

Philadelphus  Boule  d'Argent.— This  is 
one  of  M .  Lemoine's  hybrids,  claiming  parentage 
from  the  little  New  Mexican  Philadelphus  micro- 
phyllus, the  other  parent  being  a  double-flowered 
form  of  P.  coronarius  (the  common  Mock  Orange). 
We  have  now  several  varieties  in  our  gardens 
raised  by  the  above  named  French  cultivator,  in 


clumps  of  Lilium  auratum,  and  in  a  position 
shaded  from  hot  sun  by  a  large  and  stately  Beech 
tree.  In  this  position,  and  again  in  company 
with  Andromedas,  the  cushions  of  growth  were 
each  spring  covered  with  pretty  clusters  of 
blossom. 

Magnolia  fuscata. — There  have  often  in  The 
Gardes  been  notes  relating  to  the  delicious  fra- 
grance possessed  by  the  blossoms  of  this  Chinese 
Magnolia.  I,  however,  have  never  noticed  the 
fact  mentioned  that  in  the  morning  there  is  no 
perceptible  scent,  but  that  it  comes  on  about  mid- 
day and  is  strongest  during  the  afternoon.  Such 
is,  however  the  case,  as  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained where  there  are  plants  in  flower.  This 
Magnolia  can  be  successfully  flowered  when  not 
more  than  1  foot  high,  a  peculiarity  it  shares 
with  another  small  growing  evergreen  species 
— M.  pumila,  a  native  of  Java.  The  flowers  of 
this  are  larger  than  those  of  M.  fuscata,  and  of  a 
cream  colour  tinged  with  green.  They  are  also 
very  fragrant,  especially  in  the  evening.  This 
Magnolia  requires  more  heat  than  the  Chinese 
species.  Magnolias  are  notoriously  difficult  to 
strike  from  cuttings,  but  these  two  csn  be  in- 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 
Great  heat  and   dryness  still  prevail,   and  for 
the  past  eight  days  the  temperature  from  eleven 
till  three  has  ranged  between  80°  and  90°  in  the 
shade 

Corn"  ns  Florida,  a  tree  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  flower  in  English  gardens,  is  abundant  in 
the  woods  throughout  this  district,  and  so  beautiful 
in  bloom  that  as  a  spring  flowering  tree  I  would 
rank  it  next  to  the  Chinese  Lily  Tree  (Magnolia 
conspicua),  to  which  also  it 
comes  in  delightful  succession. 
The  finest  trees  grow  in  mo- 
derately open  woods,  and  it 
appears  to  want  the  partial 
shade  that  the  taller  Oaks  and 
Hickories  cast  over  it  before 
they  become  thick  in  leaf.  The 
Cornus  in  such  situations  makes 
a  tree  20  feet  or  more  in  height, 
with  a  wider  branch-spread,  its 
branches  disposed  tier  above  tier 
in  a  graceful  way,  every  twig 
bearingpure  white  saucer-shaped 
^>racts,the  trueflowersclustering 
in  the  centre  being  very  small. 

The  American  Elm  (Ulmus 
americana)  differs  widely  from 
the  European  Elm  in  habit  of 
growth.  The  contour  of  the 
tree  most  resembles  that  of  the 
Oak  as  you  see  ib  isolated  in 
English  parks— a  clean  bole  up 
to  10  feet  or  so,  then  a  wide 
.ipreadin^  head  of  branches,  the 
limbs  of  great  length,  little 
divided,  except  at  the  tips, 
where  branches  are  numerous, 
slender,  and  pendent,  the  weep- 
ing tendency  in  some  almost  as 
marked  as  in  the  Babylonian 
Willow. 

Flowerinc;  shrubs. — The  way 
in  which  similar  species  and  va- 
rieties of  fhrubs  that  are  com- 
mon in  English  gardens  grow 
and  flower  here  is  surprising. 
There  is  a  glorious  future  for 
them  left  alone  or  thinned  and 
pruned  in  reason,  as  they  grow 
so  much  as  to  need  some  atten- 
tion of  this  sort.  At  present, 
however,  the  knife  is  used  in- 
discriminately, to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  all  beauty.  Where  a  strong  speci- 
men has  escaped  the  knife,  what  a  lovely  picture  it 
makes.  I  saw  a  specimen  of  Pyrus  japonica  on  a 
lawn  recently  about  5  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  in  diameter 
a  veritable  mound  of  crimson.  Spira-a  Van- 
Houttei  is  at  present  also  very  fine.  The  Judas 
and  Snowdrop  trees  were  also  lately  masses  of 
bloom.  Chionanthus  virginicus(the  Fringe  Tree) 
is  aptly  named.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  graceful 
veil  of  white  that  covers  it  completely,  just  as 
does  the  Venetian  Sumach  in  England  in  autumn. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  I  said  in  The  Gardes 
the  Alabama  Snow  Wreath  was  an  over-praised 
shrub.  This,  of  course,  was  from  English  experi- 
ence of  it.  It  is  plain  now,  seeing  as  I  have 
already  not  in  one  or  two,  but  in  many  instances 
the  selfsame  shrubs  flowering  with  double  the 
profusion  here  that  iney  do  in  England.  They 
make  a  strong  growth  and  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
ripened.  Daphne  Genkwa  I  saw  in  a  neighbour- 
ing garden  recently  forming  a  beautiful  group  in 
an  open  border  with  every  shoot  wreathed  in 
tender  lilac  flowers.  The  bushes  were  as  gay  as 
ihe  Mezareon  at  its  best,  and  the  delicate  odour 
jf  the  flowers  filled  the  air. 
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Wild  flowers. — Trillium  cernnum,  though  less 
phowy  th.an  T.  grandiflorum,  possesses  a  modest 
beauty  of  its  own,  with  Arum  ternatum  as  a  com- 
panion—the latter  quaint  in  subdued  purple  and 
greon,  its  hooded  spathe  just  ri.=ing  above  its  ter- 
nate  leaves.  Viola  pramorsa,  a  strong-growing 
hairy-leaved  species,  the  leaves  borne  on  long 
stalks,  its  clear  yellow  flowers  not  springing 
from  the  root-stock  as  llinse  of  moft  Violets  do, 
but  from  the  hollow  base  of  the  leaf  blade.  Vera- 
trum  nigrum  is  conspicuous  in  noble  tufts  of  broad 
plaited  leaves.  Castilleja  coccinea,  popularly 
known  .as  Painted  Cup,  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  has  a  single  unbranched  stem  with  leaves 
cut  into  narrow  segments,  but  at  the  top  of 
the  stem  these  leaf  segments  are  flat  and  of  a 
bright  orange-scarlet  colour,  forming  gorgeous 
coloured  bracts  to  the  dull  and  unattractive 
flower.  A.  Hekrincton. 

Madison,  N.J. 


Kaphiolepis  ovata. — The  name  of  Raphio- 
lepis  japonica  integerrima  is  by  the  latest  autho- 
rities applied  to  this  Japanese  shrub,  which  is, 
however,  very  much  better  known  and  far  more 
generally  met  with  under  the  name  of  R.  ovata. 
It  is  a  slow  growing  shrub  that  forms  a  sturdy, 
rounded  bush,  clothed  with  very  dark  ereen, 
broadly  ovate  leaves,  each  from  "2  inches  to  .3  inches 
long  and  of  a  leathery  texture.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  erect  terminal  panicles,  are 
five. pointed,  star-shaped,  pure  white  in  colour, 
and  pleasantly  scented.  It  is  not  particularly 
hardy,  for  though  it  will  pass  many  winters  with- 
out injury,  yet  an  extra  severe  one  will  often  cut 
back  some  of  the  tendeiest  shoots.  This  Raphio- 
lepis  needs  a  fairly  sheltered  spot,  for  it  is 
not  sulticiently  vigorous  to  hold  its  own  with 
numerous  strong-growing  shrubs.  Though  now 
pretty  well  known,  it  cannot  be  called  a  common 
shrub  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  grown  to 
any  great  extent.  Still,  as  a  flowering  evergreen 
it  is  well  worthy  of  this  note,  which  was  suggested 
by  a  specimen  in  full  bloom  in  Battersea  Park. 
The  Indian  Hawthorn  (K.  salicifolia)  requires  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse,  and  a  desirable  feature 
in  connection  with  it  is  that  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced during  the  winter  months.  This  is  an 
evergreen  shrub  with  slender  branches,  clothed 
with  glossy  lanceolate  leaves  and  short  terminal 
panicles  of  blossoms.  The  individual  blooms  are 
white,  with  a  reddish  centre.  Though  winter  is 
spoken  of  as  the  flowering  season  of  this  species, 
it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  particular 
period,  for  blossoms  are  at  times  borne  from  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year  till  summer  is 
well  advanced.  These  shrubs  are  not  ditticult  to 
strike  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots 
during  the  summer  months,  but  they  often  stand 
a  good  while  before  roots  are  produced.  The 
name  as  above  spelt  is  generally  used,  but  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  the  spelling  Khaphio- 
lepis  is  said  to  be  the  correct  one. — H.  P. 

The  growth  of  the  Austrian  Pine.  — Since 
the  introduction  of  the  Austrian  Pine  into  this 
country,  about  1835  or  1S36,  it  is  quite  surprising 
to  find  how  little  headway  it  has  made  in  the  way 
of  being  planted  as  a  timber  tree.  Of  course  one 
meets  with  a  tree  here  and  there,  chiefly  planted 
for  ornament.  In  a  small  plantation  on  this 
estate  planted  about  forty  years  ago  a  few  of  the 
above  have  been  mi.xed  among  the  other  trees, 
and  I  have  been  so  struck  with  the  difference 
of  the  size  of  the  Austrian  comp.ared  with  that  of 
the  Larch,  Scots,  and  other  trees,  that  I  measured 
the  other  day  two  trees  of  the  three  kinds,  and 
found  the  result  thus  :  Larch  1— height,  37  feet ; 
girth  at  5  feet,  IS  inches.  2— height,  37  feet ;  girth 
at .")  feet,  21  inches.  Scots  Fir  I— height,  37  feet; 
girth  at  .'i  feet,  2fi  inches.  2— height,  37  feet  ; 
girth  at  ."i  feet,  23  inches.  Austrian  Pine  1 — 
height,  .37  feet ;  girth  at  '>  feet.  37  inches.  2— 
height,  37  feet ;  girth  at  .">  feet,  3iJ  inches.  These 
six  trees  are  a  fair  average  of  the  trees  in  the 
plantation,  and  they  stand  about  8  feet  apart. 
The  soil  is  strong  yellow  clay,  and  the  trees  are 
well  exposed  to  the  west  wind.  I  may  say  that  I 
have   planted   the  Austrian    Pine  extensively  in 


Ireland,  and  chiefly  upon  very  poor  soil,  where 
it  is  now  forming  nice  plantations,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  previously  on  clay  thriving  so  well  as 
the  trees  under  notice.  As  regards  the  quality  of 
the  timber,  I  believe  it  to  be  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  that  of  the  common  Soots  Fir. 
Five  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  fell  a  few  in 
the  way  of  thinning  I  had  them  cut  into 
fencing  stakes  of  .">  feet  long,  split  with  the 
wedge  and  pointed,  and  diiven  into  the  ground 
in  the  ordinary  way.  I  removed  the  fence  the 
other  day,  when  I  was  surprised  to  find  all  the 
split  posts  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  driven  five 
years  ago,  so  I  have  used  thtm  again,  and  to  all 
appearance  they  are  likelj'  to  stand  as  long  as 
they  have  stood.  I  know  after  nearly  forty  years' 
experience  of  fencing  -.vith  the  thinnings  of  the 
common  Scots  Fir,  that  three  years  is  about  as 
long  as  I  have  found  them  stand,  and,  taking  its 
ornamental  qualities  into  consideration,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  many  of  our  evergreen  trees  to 
compete  with  it,  hence  I  am  surprised  to  see  it  so 
sparingly  planted  as  it  has  been. — Gko.  Dodds, 
Stainton    Woodltoii.se,  liolhtrhom. 


RHODODENDRONS  AT  KEW. 
In  spite  of  the  very  dry  spring,  combined  with 
intense  heat  and  drying  winds,  the  display  of 
Rhododendrons  just  now  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  is  very  fine,  and  those  desirous  of  seeing 
them  in  bloom  or  gaining  information  as  to  the 
most  suitable  kinds  for  massing  should  no  longer 
delay.  The  beds  devoted  to  the  Rhododendrons 
are  numerous  and  large,  and  in  the  majoiity  of 
instances  filled  with  the  best  and  showiest  varie- 
ties, and  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  fail  to 
give  material  assistance  to  those  requiring  these 
things  for  effective  grouping.  The  visitor  will 
not  lind  them  all  arranged  in  nursery  beds  in  a 
bewildering  sort  of  way,  but  well  disposed  in 
large  specimens,  many  of  them  in  beds  adjacent 
to  the  broad  walks  that  in  themselves  are  a 
feature  in  these  gardens.  In  beds  mostly  of 
irregular  design,  well  set  back  from  the  pathway, 
these  things  are  seen  to  good  advantage,  the 
diversity  of  colour  found  in  the  plants  themselves 
havmg  also  received  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Among  a  very  large  number  of  these  plants  I 
only  noted  the  very  best  of  such  as  were  flower- 
ing at  the  time,  but  besides  these  a  few  of  the 
earliest  were  on  the  wane,  while  the  latest  kinds 
had  not  then  expanded  their  flowers.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  those  I  noted  recently,  the  trusses 
being  of  good  size  and  (juite  distinct  in  colour  : 
Purity  is  an  excellent  white,  with  buti'-coloured 
spots  in  the  upper  petals.  Of  this  there  are  many 
large  specimens,  and  covered  with  the  pure  white 
trusses  were  very  fine.  J.  Marshall  Brooks  has 
flowers  of  a  carmine-rose,  very  pleasing,  while 
Vauban  is  a  pink-lilac  shade,  the  trusses  large 
and  good  and  freely  borne.  The  (Jueen  was  very 
fine,  two  large  bushes  of  this  variety  being  about 
8  feet  high  and  12  feet  through,  crowned  with 
snow-white  trusses  of  its  flowers.  Near  to  this  is 
Michael  Waterer,  one  of  the  most  decided  and 
richly  coloured  of  the  crimsons,  and  making  a 
fire  display  with  its  rich  masses  of  bloom. 
Minnie  is  white,  heavily  spotted  with  yellow  in 
the  upper  petals,  and  A.  B.  F.  Mitford  is  a  deep 
crimson  in  the  way  of  Michael  Waterer,  both 
very  rich  and  decided  in  tone.  F.  L.  Ames  is  a 
distinct  peach,  also  very  fine  in  its  particular 
shade  of  colour  and  a  good  truss.  Mrs.  John 
Glutton  is  a  pure  snow-white,  just  opening  its 
buds,  and  useful  as  forming  a  succession  to  the 
other  whites  named  above.  Lady  Str.angford  is 
very  distinct,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  satisfy 
all  comers ;  its  flowers  are  white,  with  a  heavy 
black  blotch  on  the  petal  instead  of  the  more 
usual  spots.  In  Kate  Waterer  we  have  a  beauti- 
fully formed  truss  and  flowers  of  a  deep  rose,  very 
bright  and  cheerful  looking.  Atro-sanguineum  is 
a  very  dark  deep  blood-crimson,  and  Wm.  Askew 
has  white  flowers,  with  a  heavy  Picotee  edge  of 
pink.  This  is  a  most  charming  kind.  Puritan, 
as  a  pure  white  flower,  with  its  handsome  truss 
and   great   freedom,   would   be  diflScult   to   beat 


among  the  earliest  whites,  the  only  colour  being 
a  very  pale  yellow  spotting  in  the  upper  petals. 
In  .Sir  Arthur  Guinness  the  flowers  are  rof-j-  peach, 
a  lively  shade  of  colo\ir,  with  a  good  tri)s.<  and 
vigorous  habit.  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart  has  pink- 
flushed  trusses  of  bloum  that  are  very  pietty,  and 
James  Mcintosh  has  pink  flowers  with  a  heavy 
blotch.     Mme.  Carvalho  is  a  good  late  white. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  distinct  among  the 
early  and  midseason  kinds,  and  among  them  are 
included  some  of  the  best  kinds  for  effective 
grouping.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  such 
things  are  immensely  benefited  in  dry  seasons  like 
the  present  by  occasional  soakings  of  water. 

E.J. 


Orchids. 


ANGULOAS. 
The  singular  form  and  structure  of  these  Or- 
chids, combined  in  mauy  instances  with  bright 
and  effective  colouring,  make  the  genus  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  one  to  amateurs  and  begin- 
ni  rs  generally,  the  fact  of  their  being  of  fairly 
easy  culture  being  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion. Most  of  the  known  kinds  are  natives  of 
temperate  regions,  so  not  much  heat  is  re- 
quired to  grow  them.  They  will  thrive  in  fact 
with  Odontoglots  and  others  in  the  coolest 
house,  but  rather  more  heat  than  this  is  per- 
haps advisable.  Where  the  New  Grenadan 
Odontotflossum  grande  thrives  and  flowers 
freely,  Anguloas  will  be  sure  to  be  satisfactory, 
but  the  Cattleya  house  is  usually  rather  too 
warm  for  them.  In  habit  many  of  the  species 
are  very  handsome,  the  large  healthy-looking 
green  fuliage  produced  on  strong  plants  having 
a  fine  distinct  appearance  among  other  Orchids. 
The  roots  are  strong  and  persistent,  liking  a 
much  more  substantial  compost  than  usually 
tdvised  for  epiphytal  Orchids.  I  have  been 
quite  successful  with  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam, 
and  Sphagnum  Moss  as  a  basis,  adding  a  good 
sprinkling  of  finely  broken  crocks  and  a  few 
large  nodules  of  charcoal.  Most  growers  repot 
just  as  the  plants  commence  to  grow,  but  I 
have  a  dislike  to  disturbing  Orchids  just  before 
flowering,  and  as  the  blooms  of  Anguloas 
appear  in  the  new  growth,  I  usually  leave  them 
until  these  are  past.  It  is  true  that  occasion- 
ally the  new  roots  will  be  starting  at  the  base 
of  the  young  shoots,  but  if  care  is  taken,  no 
injury  to  thes"  need  be  feared.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  shoots  have  not  commenced 
rooting,  the  later  potting  is  advantageous  in 
every  way.  Good  drainage  must  be  placed  in 
pots  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  fairly  wide 
margin  of  compost,  but  as  the  plants  are  not 
usually  set  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  not  ijuite 
so  much  is  required  as  for  the  general  run  of 
Orchids.  Turn  the  plants  out  carefully  with- 
out injuring  the  young  roots,  and  pick  out  the 
old  crocks  and  any  decayed  portions  of  the 
compost.  Shaking  out  will  only  be  needed 
if  the  plants  are  in  a  really  bad  state  at  the 
roots.  Fill  up  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
rim  of  large  pots,  less  being  allowed  for  smaller 
sizes,  as  in  crdiuary  potting,  and  place  them 
back  in  the  growing  quarters  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  They  will  require  free  sup- 
plies of  water  from  the  first,  it  being  very  harm- 
ful and  weakening  to  the  plants  to  allow  the 
roots  to  get  dry  at  this  late  stage.  The  growth 
will  be  rapid,  the  pseudo  bulbs,  as  a  rule, 
finishing  up  by  about  the  end  of  July,  when 
less  water  and  plenty  of  air  must  be  atforded 
them.  They  may  in  fact  be  placed  outside 
with  advantage,  but  not  in  the  full  sun,  or  the 
foliage  will  suffer,  and  this  ought  not  to  fall 
too  quickly.  My  plants  as  a  matter  of  fact  often 
carry  the  leaves  right  through  the  winter  and 
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flower  quite  as  freely  as  when  they  lose  them  in 
autumn.  A  longand  thoroughrestisof  theutmoat 
importance,  and  the  roots  during  winter  must 
be  kept  well  on  the  dry  side,  or  but  few  flowers 
will  be  produced.  No  attempt  to  start  the 
plants  must  be  male  in  the  spring.  Let  them 
grow  at  will,  and  iucrease  the  water  supply  as 
seems  to  be  necessary.  When  2  inches  in 
length  the  new  shoots  commence  to  unfold  their 
leaves,  and  at  this  time  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  water  lodges  in  the  cavity  thus  formed.  If 
so,  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  the  shoot  to  decay, 
but  at  other  times  light  dewings  overhead  with 
tepid  water  do  a  lot  of  good  by  keeping  insects 
in  check.  The  most  frequent  attacks  are  those 
of  the  soft  brown  scale,  so  often  noted  as  affect- 
ing cool  house  Orchids,  and  this  must  be  sought 
out  and  removed  by  sponging  before  it  makes 
much  headway.  Red  spider  occasionally  puts 
in  an  appearance  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  too 
dry  an  atmosphere,  but  under  good  cultural 
conditions  this  insect  is  never  seen.  Anguloas 
are  not  a  very  numerous  genus,  but  few  species 
being  described  or  generally  grown.  Nor  have 
the  hybridists  done  much  to  lengthen  the  list, 
only  one  artificially-raised  hybrid  being  at  all 
well  known,  if  any  other  exists.  One  of  the  best 
and  most  showy  kinds  is 

Ancjuloa  Clowesi,  a  fragrant  and  beautiful 
Orchid,  that  should  be  represented  in  all  col- 
lections. The  flowers  are  produced  during  May 
and  June,  and  are  externally  of  a  pretty  bright 
yellow.  The  lip,  hidden  almost  by  the  incurving 
sepals  and  petals,  is  white,  with  a  yellowish  or 
orange  tint,  and  so  lightly  attached  to  the  rest  of 
the  flower,  that  a  touch  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  rocking  motion,  from  which  circumstance 
it  has  been  called  the  Cradle  Orchid.  This  and 
its  variety  macrantha  are  natives  of  Colombia,  the 
latter  being  a  later  flowering  form,  the  segments 
of  which  are  spotted  with  crimson. 

A.  DUBIA  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  A.  uniflora  and  A.  Clowesi,  as  it  is  a 
native  of  the  same  country,  resembling  the  former 
kind  in  shape  and  the  latter  in  colour.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellow,  with  a  few  reddish  spots, 
the  lip  white.  It  was  imported  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son  and  first  flowered  about  1882. 

A.  EDURNEA  is  a  rare  and  lovely  kind,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Orchids  in  existence.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  purest  white,  and  the 
only  colouring  on  the  lip  is  a  few  rosy  pink  spots. 
It  is  a  pity  this  species  is  so  uncommon,  as  it 
would  be  a  boon  to  all  lovers  of  cool  Orchids  were 
it  more  plentiful.  In  habit  of  growth  and  shape 
of  the  flowers  it  closely  reeembles  A.  Clowesi.  It 
blooms  at  the  same  time,  and  is  a  native  of  New 
Grenada.  If  priority  of  nomenclature  is  considered , 
A.  MEDIA  must  be  the  name  of  the  hybrid  arti- 
ficially raised  from  A.  Clowesi  and  A.  Ruckeri,  as 
this  is  the  one  given  by  Reichenbach  in  1881  when 
the  plant  was  first  flowered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bowring, 
of  Windsor.  This  specimen,  however,  died  soon 
after,  and  seven  years  later  Mr.  Seden  flowered 
plants  from  the  same  cross  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  these  being  named  A.  intermedia.  It  is 
a  fine  plant,  the  flowers  being  pale  yellow  ex- 
ternally, the  inside  of  the  segments  tinged  with 
purple.  The  lip  is  cinnamon-brown,  with  a  yellow 
disc  and  transverse  bars  of  reddish  purple. 

A.  RuoKEEi  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  in  the 
genus,  a  large,  vigorous-growing  kind,  bearing 
rather  smaller  flowers  than  A.  Clowesi.  These 
are  of  a  reddish  yellow,  with  bright  crimson  spots 
on  the  outer  segments,  the  lip  rich  crimson.  It 
is  a  variable  species,  the  brightest  coloured  form 
being  that  known  as  sanguinea,  which,  as  its 
varietal  name  implies,  has  flowers  of  a  deep  blood- 
red.  It  is  a  native  of  Colombia  and  was  intro- 
duced in  1845. 

A.  UNIFLORA  is  a  very  free-blooming  and  rather 
a  variable  kind,  a  native  of  Colombia.  It  is 
smaller  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  also  in  the 
flowers  than  most  other  kinds,  but  a  very  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  Orchid  notwithstanding. 
The  normal  type  has  white  flowers,  with  spots  of 


brownish   purple,  but  the  best  form  is  that  in 
which  the  blossoms  are  pure  white. 

Several  other  kinds  are  known,  but  those 
named  are  the  most  generally  grown  and  useful 
sorts,  and  will  make  an  extremely  interesting 
addition  to  any  collection  where  they  are  not 
represented.  R. 

Aerides  crassifolium.— The  spikes  of  this 
species  are  now  very  attractive,  and  it  is  a  perhaps 
as  popular  and  generally  well-grown  kind  as  any 
in  the  genus.  It  is  also  plentiful  enough  to  be 
always  cheap.  The  plants  are  free  in  growth  with 
abundant  leafage.  The  spike  bears  a  large  num- 
ber of  blossoms,  these  being  of  a  reddish  purple 
tint,  the  lip  the  deepest  tinted  portion  and  very 
broad  and  spreading.  The  flowers  are  agreeably 
scented  and  last  a  considerable  time  in  full 
beauty,  no  harm  accruing  to  the  plants  by  their 
being  left  on  until  they  fade.  Large  plants  of  this 
species  should  be  grown  in  suitably  sized  pots  or 
baskets  placed  on  the  stage  at  some  distance  from 
the  roof  glass,  as  in  such  a  position  they  will  not 
require  a  dense  shade.  Smaller  or  weak  plants 
possibly  do  best  suspended,  but  even  these  ought 
not  to  be  brought  up  too  close  to  the  light.     The 


does  best  in  quite  a  cool  house  in  company  with 
O.  triumphans  and  many  others  from  the  same 
locality.  Large  pots  are  not  necessary,  but  it  is 
not  so  fastidious  as  to  a  little  extra  room  as  is 
O.  crispum,  and  2  inches  margin  will  do  no  harm 
around  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  treatment  usually 
advised  in  these  pages  for  cool-house  kinds  as  a 
rule  suits  it  well,  no  drying  off'  in  winter  being 
necessary.  The  typical  plant  was  introduced  from 
New  Grenada  in  1869,  and  most  of  the  varieties 
are  also  natives  of  the  same  locality. 


ANGE.^CUM  SESQUIPEDALE. 
The  Angraeoura  here  figured  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  plants  iu  existence,  the  structure 
so  remarkable  that  it  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  botanists.     The  specific  name  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  spur  attained  a  length 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  although  I  have  never 
seen  a  flower  with  a  spur  of  that  length,  yet  iu 
good  varieties  the  spur  is  nearly  as  long.     The 
plant  belongs  to  the  distichous-leaved  section 
of  Orchids,  the  stem  being  erect  or  nearly  so, 
covered  by  the  base  of  the  leaves,  these  being 
of  a  very  distinct  glaucous  green  and  the  habit 
is    such    that    A.    sesquipedale    may 
easily   be  picked   out   from   all  other 
Orchids  in  existence,  whether  in  or  out 
of  flower.     The   flower-spikes   appear 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  usually  to- 
wards the  top,  and  produce  from  one 
to  about  four  blossoms  on  each,  these 
as  hinted  above  varying  considerably 
in  size.     The  colour  throughout  is   a 
pure   dead   white,    and   the    blossoms 
last  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 

In  its  native  home  this  Orchid  is 
found  growing  on  trees  in  hot  moist 
positions,  but  almost  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Such  plants  are  said  to  be 
much  freer  flowering  than  others  found 
in  more  shady  places,  but  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  without  foliage 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of 
the  stem.  These  are  obviously  far 
from  attractive  in  appearance  ;  there- 
fore in  cultivation  a  middle  course  has 
to  be  steered  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. Heat  they  must  have  summer 
and  winter,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it 
very  little  progress  will  be  made.  1 
have  seen  plants  growing  finely  in  a 
Cattleja  house,  but  it  was  at  a  place 
where  the  piping  was  more  plentiful 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  house  and 
also  in  the  sunniest  part  of  it.  A 
most  important  point  to  be  studied  in  the  culture  rather  dry  atmosphere  is,  I  feel  confident,  of  as- 
is  to  allow  enough  sunlight  to  thoroughly  consoh-  sistance  rather  than  otherwise,  though  of  course 
date  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  autumn  without  at  it  would  not  be  wise  to  go  to  extremes.  The 
the  same  time  damaging  them.  Freshly  gathered  ^oots  have  a  great  aflinity  for  wood,  and  will  run 
Sphagnum  with  plenty  of  crocks  and  charcoal  is    ^^  ^  ^^^^  ig„gt]^  .h^^ja  they  happen  to  lay  hold 


Angraxum  sesquipedale.    From  a  photograph  sent  by 
Lady  Marjorihanks. 


all  that  is  needful  tor  the  compost,  and  the  best 
time  for  repotting  or  basketing  is  about  February 
or  March,  when  root  action  is  getting  free. 

Odontoglossum    tripudians    xanthoglos- 

sum. — There  is  peihaps  no  more  variable  Odonto- 
glot  than  Odontoglossum  tripudians,  and  of  the 
variety  xanthoglossum  only  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  difficult  to  find  at  least  half  a  dozen  variations. 
I  am  presuming,  of  course,  that  the  yellow-lipped 
forms  come  under  that  designation.  Some  are 
lightly  spotted,  others  have  large  blotches  ;  some, 
again,  are  light,  others  deep  yellow,  while  a  great 
difference  exists  also  in  the  size  of  the  flowers. 
All  the  varieties  deserve  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  Orchid  growers,  for  though  hardly  a  first-rate 
kind,  its  free-flowering  nature  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  grown  go  a  long  way  towards 
making  up  any  deficiencies  as  to  size  or  very 
bright  colouring.  It  is  sometimes  imported  as 
0.  Pescatorei,  and  the  disappointment  sometimes 
felt  on  seeing  it  flower  when  this  fine  species  was 
expected  has  often  brought  it  into  disrepute.     It 


of  the  stage  or  any  chance  piece  of  this  material. 
Not  many  people  would  care  to  make  a  minia- 
ture forest  of  their  Orchid  houses  and  introduce 
trunks  of  trees  for  their  roots  to  lay  hold  of, 
but  were  it  practicable,  I  am  sure  this  woukl 
make  a  splendid  medium  for  the  growth  of  this 
Orchid,  the  natural  roughness  of  the  bark  hold- 
ing just  the  amount  of  moisture  that  the  roots 
relish,  and  moreover,  the  latter  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  pushing  down  towards  the  base 
where  shade  and  moisture  are  abundant,  the 
leaves  at  the  same  time  being  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  sun-heat  and  light.  This  is 
however,  for  most  of  us  a  fanciful  picture  only, 
and  we  must  make  the  most  of  convenience  to 
hand.  The  usual  method  is  to  plant  this  Or- 
chid in  pots  of  living  Sphagnum  Moss,  provid- 
ing good  drainage,  and  elevating  the  plant  so  as 
to  prevent  anything  like  accumulation  of  mois- 
ture about  the  base  of  the  stems.     I  have  found 
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it  rather  a  difficult  subject  to  transplant,  and 
would  advise  anyone  who  posseRses  well-esta- 
blished specimens  not  to  disturb  them  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  This  applies  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  all  of  the  distichous- 
leaved  section,  such  as  Vandas,  Aerides  and 
Saccolabiunis,  but  to  this  Angr:ecuni  especially, 
as  the  roots  do  not  ramify  so  freely,  but  prefer 
running  in  straight  lines  up  and  down  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pots. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  of  course  about 
repotting  a  plant  that  really  needs  it,  for  with 
due  care  it  will  take  no  harm,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  wise  to  do  this  as  seldom  as  possible. 
If  clinging  closely  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  forcibly  remove  the 
roots,  but  the  pot  should  be  carefully  broken 
and  all  loose  pieces  taken  away,  those  with  roots 
attached  being  placed  in  the  new  pot.  The  size 
of  the  latter  will  depend  more  on  the  number 
of  roots  than  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  it  is 
better  to  give  a  fairly  wide  pot  and  drain  it  well 
than  use  a  narrower  one  with  a  greater  depth 
of  compost.  Every  year  a  little  of  the  surface 
Moss  should  be  removed  and  fresh  substituted, 
adding  a  little  charcoal  to  this  or  placing  a  layer 
on  before  the  Moss.  Large  supplies  of  water 
are  needed  while  the  plants  are  growing,  the 
Sphagnum  being  always  kept  green.  In  winter 
less  is  needed,  as  the  roots  are  not  so  active, 
but  the  plants  must  never  be  dried  off.  Al- 
though the  species  was  known  to  botanists  many 
years  previously,  it  was  first  introduced  to  this 
country  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  flowered  it 
in  1857. 

Cypripedium  Swanianum.— This  fine  hybrid 
was  raised  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Leach,  of 
Fallowlield,  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Swan,  after  whom 
it  is  named.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  even 
when  not  in  flower,  the  foliage  being  very  similar 
to  that  of  its  seed-beaiing  parent,  C.  Dayanum, 
the  flowers  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  C. 
barbatum,  the  pollen-bearing  species.  The  dorsal 
eepal  is  white  with  lines  of  purple  and  green,  the 
petals  dull  ereen,  toning  down  towards  the  apex 
to  a  reddish  tint.  The  pouch  is  dark  crimEon- 
purple.  Like  most  of  the  hybrids  in  this  genus 
it  is  a  good  grower,  thriving  well  in  a  shady  part 
of  the  Cattleja  house.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  1876. 

Oncidium  iphicelatum. — A  fine  spike  of 
this  easily  grown  and  showy  old  species  is  now 
open,  other  plants  coming  on  rapidly.  The 
flowers  are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  Orchids 
for  cutting,  the  sprays  being  of  a  convenient  size 
and  lasting  very  well  in  water.  The  branching 
spikes  attain  a  height  of  5  feet  or  6  feet,  and  are 
produced  from  between  the  basal  sheathing  leaves 
on  the  last  formed  pseudo-bulbs.  It  comes  from 
Mexico  and  thrives  well  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  where  plenty  of  water  must  be 
given  all  through  the  growing  season.  During 
winter  much  less  is  needed,  and  a  long  rest  in  a 
cooler  house  is  advantageous  to  the  health  of  the 
plant  and  conducive  to  free-blooming. 

Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum. — This  can 
hardly  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  Odontoglots, 
the  flowers  being  too  narrow  in  the  segments,  and 
not  possessing  so  much  substance  as  those  of  O. 
crispum.  The  blossoms  are  produced  at  this 
season  on  many  flowered  racemes  from  the  last 
matured  growtli.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow 
with  large  blotches  of  reddish  brown,  the  lip 
three-lobed,  the  centre  one  brown  with  a  yellow 
margin,  the  side  lobes  white  with  small  purple 
dots.  It  is  a  useful  species  for  keeping  up  a  dis- 
play, as  it  is  very  free-flowering  and  rather  dis- 
tinct in  appearance.  It  does  well  in  the  coolest 
house  under  the  same  treatment  as  O.  Pescatorei 
or  O.  triumphans,  being  found  growing  naturally 
in  their  company  in  New  Grenada. 

Oflcidiuiu  phymatochilutn.  —  This  pretty 
Brazilian  species  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it  de- 
serves, for  the  blossoms  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  all  others  in  the  genus.     They  occur  on 


long  racemes  and  are  each  about  1|  inches  across, 
light  yellow  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  base 
spotted  with  red.  The  lip  is  three-lobed,  the 
pointed  front  lobe  white,  the  side  lobes  yellow. 
The  blossoms  last  long  in  Bood  condition,  and  the 
plants  are  very  free  flowering.  It  does  best  in  the 
Cattleja  house  at;d  requires  careful  treatment  to 
get  the  best  results,  the  most  important  point 
being  to  keep  the  plants  in  season  as  to  growth 
and  rest,  allowing  nothing  of  a  close  or  heavy 
nature  about  the  roots. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  rosea.— This  pleasing 
variety  is  now  fairly  plentiful,  and  very  pretty 
are  the  deep  rose-coloured  blossoms.  The  foliage 
and  bulbs  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  type,  but 
the  racemes  of  flower  are  not  so  large  as  in  the 
best  varieties,  though  superior  to  some.  The 
plants  now  in  flower  should  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water,  but  if  this  point  is 
attended  to  they  may  be  used  for  room  decora- 
tion without  fear  of  injury.  After  the  blossoms 
fade,  the  plants  are  better  for  a  short  rest  and  less 
water  at  the  roots  will  be  found  necessary  until 
they  again  commence  to  grow. 

Cattleya  Mossise  venosa.— A  plant  in  flower 
here  under  this  name  has  blossoms  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  normal  plant,  in  that  the  sepals 
are  thrown  well  back,  almost  recurving  in  fact, 
and  deep  rosy  lilac,  with  a  distinct  line  down 
the  centre  of  each,  the  petals  being  much  lighter 
towards  the  edges.  The  lip  is  broad,  spreading, 
and  nicely  fringed,  veined  with  deep  rose  and 
stained  with  dull  yellow.  In  habit  it  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  type,  the  bulbs  being  thinner  and 
shorter,  the  foliage  similar.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary now  in  damping  about  the  plants  in  order  to 
prevent  injury  from  spotting,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  arrange  all  that  are  in  flower  as  near  to- 
gether as  possible,  damping  less  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

SOBRALIA  MACRANTHA. 
ALTHonui  the  individual  blossoms  of  this  species 
are  very  fleeting,  the  number  produced  from  each 
stem  keeps  up  a  long  succession,  large  plants  with 
plenty  of  new  shoots  remaining  in  flower  for 
several  weeks.  Each  flower  measures  from  5 
inches  to  8  inches  across,  and  the  colour  through- 
out, w  ith  the  exception  of  a  yellow  blotch  on  the 
lip,  is  a  pretty  rose-purple.  The  plants  grow  from 
3  feet  to  6  feet  high,  tho  stems  being  covered 
with  green,  pointed,  oblong  leaves  towards  the 
upper  part.  These  stems  goon  producing  blooms 
from  the  apex  until  exhausted,  when  they  may, 
if  the  plants  are  too  thick,  be  cut  out,  but  until 
this  occurs  they  should  be  left,  as  they  strengthen 
the  plant  without  injuring  the  growing  shoots  by 
keeping  away  the  liyht.  The  culture  of  this  So- 
bralia  is  not  difficult.  Rather  large  pots  should 
be  chosen,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  a  good  layer 
of  drainage  provided,  inverting  small  pots  over 
the  holes  of  the  larger  sizes  and  filling  up  around 
them  with  crocks.  Provided  the  plants  have 
been  properly  grown  beforehand,  and  the  roots 
consequently  in  good  condition,  but  little  dis- 
turbance of  these  is  necessary  ;  in  fact,  they  will 
often  be  found  to  have  become  so  tightly  matted 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  disentangle  them. 
In  such  cases  it  is  generally  better  to  break  the 
old  pot  than  attempt  to  remove  the  plant,  or 
many  of  the  roots  w  ill  be  seriously  damaged  in  so 
doing.  Prepare  a  compost  of  loam,  peat  fibre, 
and  Moss  in  equal  proportions,  any  native  Moss 
being  suitable  if  Sphagnum  is  ditbcult  to  obtain. 
Add  to  this  abundance  of  large  pieces  of  broken 
potsherds  and  charcoal.  A  few  half-inch  bones 
may  also  be  included  for  the  strongest  plants. 
There  is  no  need  to  elevate  the  plants  above  the 
rim  of  the  pots,  as  too  much  moisture  can  hardly 
be  given  when  the  plants  are  strong  and  growing 
freely.  A  little  more  heat  than  is  usually  given 
the  plants  may  be  afforded  them  after  repotting, 
and  justenough  moisture  to  keep  the  roots  healthy. 
As  soon  as  they  commence  to  run  freely,  increase 
the  supply  and  remove  the  plants  to  the  coolest 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house,  syringing  them  over- 
head occasionally  and  keeping  the  foliage  free 
from  insects.     During  autumn  and  winter  rather 


less  water  is  needed,  but  at  no  time  should  the 
roots  be  really  dry,  as  this  treatment  weakens  the 
plants  without  any  compensating  benefit  accru- 
ing. From  4.")°  to  oil'  is  quite  high  enough  for 
the  winter  temperature  at  night.  Considerable 
variation  exists  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  the 
tints  ranging  from  the  deepest  purple  to  a  very 
light  rose.  There  are  also  the  dwarf  variety  nana 
and  the  rare  and  beautiful  Kienastiana,  with 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest  white  and  the 
usual  yellow  marking  on  the  lip.  The  typical  S. 
macrantha  is  a  native  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico, 
and  was  introduced  in  1842. 

Masdevallia  Boezli.— This  is  a  fine  Orchid, 
of  very  peculiar  and  interesting  structure,  in  the 
way  of  M.  Chimaira.  The  singular  flowers  are 
mostly  of  a  dark  brownish  purple,  with  spots  on 
the  sepals,  though  they  vary  in  colour  to  nearly 
black.  It  is  very  free- flowering,  the  old  scapes 
pushing  flowers  time  after  time  if  not  removed 
or  damaged  in  any  way.  1  have  grown  this  spe- 
cies best  in  rather  shallow  baskets  with  large 
pieces  of  charcoal  next  the  rods,  filling  up  with  a 
compost  consisting  largely  of  Sphagnum  Moss, 
this  soon  growing  over  and  hiding  the  charcoal, 
which  allows  a  free  passage  for  the  descent  of  anv 
pendulous  flower-scapes.  —  R. 

Lselia  msjalis.— The  blossoms  of  this  Orchid 
are  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  growth, 
and,  taken  all  round,  it  may  be  considered  the 
best  of  the  Mexican  La;lias.  It  is  a  bright  and 
very  eS'ective  plant,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
pretty  bright  rose,  the  lip  similar  in  ground 
colour  with  many  irregular  streaks  and  dots  of 
purple,  and  each  flower  is  upwards  of  6  inches 
across-  Some  cultivators  find  a  difficulty  in 
flowering  this  Orchid,  but  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  give  the  plants  a  good  clear  light  while  grow- 
ing in  an  intermediate  temperature,  placing 
them  outside  when  the  growth  is  complete,  as  I 
have  before  described  in  these  pages.  It  is  called 
the  Mayflower  in  its  native  country  on  account  of 
its  flowering  during  that  month.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  IS3S,  though  said  to  have  been  known  to 
botanists  many  years  previously. 

Dendrobium  Parishi.— I  have  a  small  plant 
of  a  rather  distinct  form  of  this  species  now  in 
bloom,  the  lip  being  much  more  downy  than 
usual,  the  closer  disposition  of  the  tiny  hairs 
making  the  purple  blotch  in  the  centre  a  good 
deal  deeper  in  colour.  Not  being  quite  so  showy 
as  some  of  its  compeers,  this  pretty  Dendrobedocs 
not  obtain  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves,  for  it 
is  free  flowering,  the  blossoms  nicely  scented,  and 
if  a  little  care  is  taken  its  cultivation  is  not 
ditEcult.  The  plant  is  strictly  deciduous,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such  by  making  a  considerable 
distinction  between  the  growing  and  resting  sea- 
sons. It  does  not  as  a  rule  commence  to  grow 
very  early  in  the  season,  but  when  once  it  is  on 
the  move  no  check  must  be  allowed  until  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  quite  finished,  not  only  the  heat, 
but  also  the  water  supply  being  well  maintained. 
A  good  light  is  always  essential,  and  for  this 
reason  the  plants  are  better  suspended  from  the 
roof  either  in  small  pans  or  baskets  than  in  pots 
on  the  stage.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  sea- 
son they  must  be  very  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  or 
the  growth  will  fail  to  ripen  sufficiently  to  ensure 
free  blcoming.  The  foliage  falls  in  due  course, 
and  after  this  has  occurred,  keep  the  plants  quite 
dry,  the  hard  scaly  bulbs  not  shrivelling  if  treated 
properly  in  autumn.  A  little  moisture  is  needed 
as  soon  as  the  flower- buds  show  in  spring,  in- 
creasing this  slightly  as  soon  as  the  young  growth 
starts  and  giving  a  full  supply  from  the  time  the 
latter  is  rooting  freely.— H. 

Grass  gardening.— This  type  of  gardening 
has  a  charm  quite  its  own,  in  the  spring-time 
more  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
Flowers  in  spring  are  always  appreciated  after  the 
dull  winter  months,  and  in  no  place  more  so  than 
when  seen  peeping  through  the  grass  or  under 
big  deciduous  trees.  When  seen  under  these 
conditions  they  are  far  more  attractive  than  when 
seen  on  a  bed  of  earth,  as  in  this  state  all  their 
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grace  and  beauty  are  marred  from  their  being 
placed  in  straight  lines,  circles  or  other  stitf  formal 
shapes.  Some  places  are  more  adapted  to  this 
type  of  garden  ornamentation  than  others,  and 
none  so  much  as  many  of  our  tine  old  English 
country  gardens,  especially  when  they  are  situated 
on  broken  ground  with  many  fine  old  trees  and 
shrubs  about  them.  Under  these  big  trees  many 
things  thrive  amazingly,  while  others  are  more  at 
home  in  more  open  positions.  Some  will  doubt- 
less say  that  we  cannot  have  the  grass  short.  True, 
we  cannot  till  the  foliage  of  many  of  these  things 
has  ripened  of!',  but  what  is  this  compared  to  the 
pleasure  these  bring  in  the  spring,  more  so  as  these 
need  not  be  placed  where  neatness  is  desired,  but 
can  be  kept  where  moderately  long  grass  would 
not  be  a  disfigurement.  Many  bare  places  under 
large  deciduous  trees  that  are  now  de"oid  of  ail 
undergrowth  could  be  converted  into  beautiful 
pictures  by  using  suitable  plants  or  bulbs. — J.  C. 


Books. 


CONVERTING   TIMBER.* 

The  book  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value  on  a 
subject  which  is  little  known  in  England  except 
to  the  trade,  but  it  seems  to  us  very  much  more 
important  than  most  technical  books  that  have 
been  written  on  forestry,  because  it  deals  with 
the  actual  things,  unlike  Brown's  "Forestry," 
which  is  full  of  technicalities,  and  which,  while  it 
gives  an  elaborate  technical  description  of  the  com- 
mon Oak,  says  nothing  about  the  very  important 
cultivation  of  the  Oak  in  the  home  counties  of 
England.  This  book,  on  the  contrary,  deals  fully 
with  important  things,  is  admirably  illustrated, 
and  shows  how  timber  is  actually  converted  in 
the  countries  of  Europe  in  which  forestry  is  a 
vital  industry. 

Certainly  no  owner  of  forest  lands,  or  forester, 
or  woodman,  or  anyone  engaged  in  the  timber 
business  should  be  without  this  valuable  work  ; 
and  although  it  includes  some  aspects  of  forestry 
which  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  limited 
conditions  of  English  forestry,  still  it  will  not 
come  amiss  to  the  English  student  of  forestry  to 
know  how  great  forests  are  looked  after.  For 
many  of  the  admirable  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany the  letterpress  the  translatoris  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mons.  L.  Boppe,  director  of  the  French 
National  Forest  School  at  Nancy,  who  allowed 
him  the  use  of  his  "  Technologie  Forestifere  "  for 
that  purpose. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  I., 
harvesting,  conversion  and  disposal  of  principil 
forest  produce;  II.,  harvesting  and  disposal  of 
minor  forest  produce ;  III.,  auxiliary  industry  de- 
p3nding  on  forestry.  In  part  I.  there  are  chapters 
on  the  technical  properties  and  qualities  of  wood, 
section  I.  dealing  with  the  anatomy  of  wood  ; 
section  II.  with  the  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  wood  ;  section  III.  the  shape  of  trees,  and 
section  IV.  the  specific  gravity  of  wood.  As  re- 
gards the  shape  of  trees,  cleanness  of  bole,  es- 
pecially towards  the  base,  is  among  the  first  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  valuable  timber,  and 
to  secure  this  end  a  dense  growth  should  be  main- 
tained in  woods  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
upward  growth  of  the  trees.  The  specific  gravity 
of  woods  is  determined  by  various  conditions,  a 
correct  knowledge  of  which  is  important  where 
weight  is  to  be  considered,  as  in  building,  trans- 
port;, &c.  ;  this  section,  therefore,  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  timber  buyers.  Section  V.,  hardness  of 
wood,  or  the  resistance  it  offers  to  being  worked 
with  instruments.  Woods  are  either  "  hard  "  or 
"soft"  woods.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
action  of  the  instrument  in  relation  to  the  fibres 
and  in  the  kind  and  mode  of  working  the  instru- 
ment. The  factors  of  hardness  are  anatomical 
structure,  the  coherence  of  fibre,  the  amount  of 
resin,  degree  of  moisture,  and  the  nature  of  in- 
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strument  used.     These  factors  are  dealt  with  in 
turn.     Fissibility,   or   the   property   which   wood 
possesses  of  being  split  by  a  wedge  driven  into  it 
in   the  direction  of   the  fibres,  is  the  subject  of 
section   VI.     It  is  important   to  know   the  fissi- 
bility of  woods,  because  so  many  wood  manufac- 
tures depend  on   it,  and   the  converting  of  trees 
into    wood    fuel    is    more    readily    and    cheaply 
effected    with     fi?sde    woods,    such    as    that     of 
conifers,  than  with  the  tough  Sycamore  or  Horn- 
beam.    The  book  shows  how  this  quality  of  fissi- 
bility may  be  detected.     The  pliability  of  wood 
is  next  dealt  with.     This  is  an  important  matter 
in  cart  and  carriage  building,  implement  making. 
By  elasticity,  of  course,  is  not  meant  flexibility, 
and  the  two  qualities,  in  fact,  are  rarely  combined. 
To  secure  the  former  the  wood  should   be  as  dry 
as  possible  ;  whereas  a  damp  or  half-dried  condi- 
tion renders  a  wood  more  flexible.     Flexibility  is 
a  characteristic  natural  to  certain  woods,  and  it  is 
also  obtained  by  steaming  for  the  curved  parts  of 
ships  and  carriages,  furniture,  &c.    Section  VIII., 
strength  of  timber,  or  the  resistance  it  offers  to 
the  separation  of  its  fibres.    In  determining  this  it 
is   important  to   know  the  specific   gravity  of  a 
wood  and  also  its  locality,  as  Larch,  for  instance, 
grown  on   cold   aspects    has  been    proved   to   be 
stronger  than  when  grown  on  warm  aspects,  and 
the  same  no  doubt  with  other  trees.  The  relations 
of  wood  to  water  and  its  results  are  important  to 
the  forester,  and  will  be  found  fully  considered  in 
section   IX.     The  loss  of   water  by   wood  is  the 
measure  of   its  skrinkage  ;   the  more  rapid  the 
shrinkage,   the    greater   the   tendency   to   crack. 
Wood  felled  in  summer  cracks  more  than  winter- 
felled  wood.     Section   X.  deals  with  colour  and 
texture,  and  section  XI.,  on  defects  and  unsound- 
ness, should  be  attentively  considered,  as  also  the 
question  of  durability  in  sec.  XII.     Section  Xlll. 
describes   and    considers   the   heating    power   of 
wood,  or   the   amount   of   heat   which   a   certain 
weight   of   wood  will   give  out  when   burned  in 
ordinary  stoves.     The  use  of   wood    in  smelting 
ores,  which  was  formerly  considerable,  made  this 
at  one  time  an  important  question,  and  although 
no  longer  so,  it  is  still  an  interestine  one. 

Chapter  II.  treats  of  the  industrial  uses  of  wood, 
in  two  sub-divisions — namely,  1,  timber,  and 
2,  firewood.  This  chapter  is  also  divided  into 
sections,  timber  and  its  various  uses  being  dealt 
with  in  the  earlier  sections,  as  its  use  in  or  on  the 
ground,  for  ship  and  boat  building,  joiners' work, 
cabinet-making,  wheelwrights'  and  coopers'  work, 
the  sundry  uses  of  split  wood,  wood-carving,  coarse 
and  fine,  turnery,  basket  work,  pulp  in  paper 
manufacture,  sawdust,  agricultural  purposes.  In 
a  further  sub-division  woods  are  arranged  by  the 
author  according  to  their  uses.  In  Chapter  III, 
the  methods  of  felling  trees  and  converting  them 
into  logs  and  scantlings  are  dealt  with  ;— 

When  one  coutiders  the  Inrg  period  w'tIcIi  elapses 
from  tlie  seedling  stage  of  trees  till  tlieir  maturity, 
and  tlie  many  dnngers  to  wli'ch  they  are  subject,  and 
compares  this  with  the  few  weeks  required  tc  conveit 
them  into  marketable  lots,  it  would  appear  that  tliR 
conversion  of  timber  is  a  very  simple  undertaking  within 
the  comprehension  ol:  the  ordinary  woodcutter.  In 
many  cases  this  is  sn,  and  where  pure  woods,  producing 
firewcod  in  plains  or  low  hilly  districts,  aie  managed 
according  to  the  clear-cutting  system  with  artificial 
reproduction,  conver..iion  is  nothing  more  than  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  old  wood  and  cutting  the  trees  into  con- 
venient sizes  for  expoit.  But  wherever  natural  re- 
generation is  employed  and  the  woods  are  uneven-aged 
and  of  mixed  species  ;  where  the  best  qualities  of  tim- 
ber are  required,  and  each  tree  is  to  be  utilised  so  as 
to  afford  the  most  valuable  material  it  is  capable  of 
yielding,  so  that  the  forest  may  give  the  highest  pos- 
sible revenue  and  the  cost  of  conversion  brj  reduced  a^ 
low  as  possible  ;  where  the  locality  presents  all  soits 
of  difficulties,  and  successful  working  can  only  be 
assured  by  employing  clever  woodmen— in  all  such 
cases  the  mode  of  conversion  adopted  is  of  such  im- 
portance, that  the  revenue  of  the  forests,  their  regenera- 
tion and  tending  depend  chiefly  on  the  way  it  is  carried 
out. 

The  foremost  rule  in  the  conversion  of  timber  is  also 
common  to  all  individual  undertakings,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Consider  carefully  the  uses  which  niiy  be  made 
of  the  raw  materiil,  ami  then  act  as  far  as  possible 


without  wasting  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  current 
demands  of  the  market. 

Since  the  produce  of  every  forest  comes  under  the 
influence  of  a  special  market,  the  wares  required  by 
which  are  multifarious,  while  local  requirements,  cus- 
toms and  usages  are  also  influential,  there  must  be 
many  modes  of  conversion  suitable  to  diflerent  locali- 
ties. In  the  following  sections,  therefore,  the  results 
of  experience  are  considered,  their  utility  gauged,  and 
a  decision  formed  as  to  the  basis  of  a  rational  system 
of  forest  conversion. 

In  this  chapter  questions  are  considered  con- 
nected with  labour,  implements,  machinery, 
season  and  methods  of  felling,  felling  rules,  rough 
conversion — by  which  is  meant  the  woodcutter  i. 
work  of  dividing  felled  trees  into  pieces  of  dimen- 
sions suitable  for  transport,  as  distinguished  from 
the  preparation  of  the  wood  for  the  market,  which 
is  usually  done  by  the  timber  merchant  or  middle- 
man— rough  felling,  sorting  and  stacking,  clearing 
the  felling  area,  sorting  converted  material, 
estimating  the  yield  and  concluding  the  business. 
Chapters  IV.  and  V.  describe  methods  of  land 
and  water  transport  in  use  in  countries  where 
forests  are  vast.  They  are  chapters  of  great  in- 
terest, but  naturally  of  less  practical  importance 
to  the  Enelish  owner  than  the  chapters  that  follow. 
Chapter  VIII.  deals  with  the  disposal  and  sale  of 
wood  and  the  business  principles  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  sale  of  wood. 

Part  II. — In  the  term  "  minor  forest  produce" 
are  comprised  all  the  useful  products  of  a  forest 
except  wood.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is 
divided  like  the  first  into  chapters  and  sections. 
Chapter  I.  treats  of  the  uses  of  bark,  section  I. 
giving  a  general  account,  and  sections  II.  and  III. 
describing  the  manner  of  producing,  harvesting, 
and  selling  bark  for  tanning  purposes. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  increasicg  demand  for 
tanning  material,  one  might  imagine  that  the  demand 
fur  Oak  bark  was  everywhere  favourable.  Experience 
in  most  bark  districts  is  opposed  to  this  idea  ;  and 
whilst  the  tanner  is  complaining  of  iusullicient  pro- 
duction, the  forest  owner  complains  of  low  prices.  At 
present  the  prices  of  tan  are  low  everywhere.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  large  import  of  tanning  material 
and  of  leather. 

Chapter  II.,  on  the  utilisation  of  forest  fodder, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  The  gain  to  agricul- 
ture through  forest  pasture  from  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  grass  and  other  herbage  which  forests 
annually  produce,  and  from  the  maintenance  and 
exercise  of  the  beasts  in  the  open  air,  is  self-evident. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  manure  is  thus  largely 
increased.  In  fertile  districts  the  farmer  will 
not  think  of  sending  his  cattle  into  the  forests  to 
graze.  The  more  unfavourable  the  agricultural 
conditions,  the  greater  value  does  he  attach  to 
forest  pasture.  The  gains  to  forestry  from  pas- 
ture consist  in  the  suppression  of  dense  growth  of 
grass  and  herbage  in  regeneration  areas  and  plan- 
tations, protection  against  mice,  and  to  some 
extent  in  keeping  the  surface  soil  free  for  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds.  These  advantages,  however, 
have  their  attendant  disadvantages  in  the  danger 
there  is  of  damage  by  impoverishment  of  the  soil, 
by  browsing,  and  by  trampling.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  grass  cutting  and  the  value 
of  leaf  fodder  are  next  described.  Chapter  III., 
on  field  crops  in  combination  with  forestry.  The 
forest's  gains  from  field  crops  are  chiefly  two,  viz., 
increase  in  the  forest  revenue  by  the  cultivation  of 
field  crops  in  felling  areas  and  the  reduced  cost  of 
reproduction,  for  the  ground  is  thus  cultivated 
and  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  stimulated. 
The  principal  danger  consists  in  the  reduction  in 
fertility  of  the  soil  ;  the  forest  plants  can  satisfy 
their  wants  less  fully.  If,  however,  coppico  be  as- 
sociated with  the  field  crops  and  the  soil  covering 
carefully  protected,  no  litter  removed,  and  the 
soil  is  by  nature  sutticiently  rich  and  moist,  the 
results  of  the  deprivation  of  nutriment  will  be 
very  little  felt.  Chapter  IV.  describes  the  methods 
of  harvesting  the  fruits  and  seeds  of  forest  trees. 
It  is  divided  into  sections,  dealing  respectively 
with  the  collection  and  storing  of  seed  for  the 
artificial  reproduction  of  foresl;s,  pannage,  and 
the  collection  of  fruits  and  seeds  for  industrial 
purposes.     Chapter  V.  treats  of  dry   fallen  wood 
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and   its  importance  from  national,  economic  and  i 
sylvicultural    stand ^luinl!'.     Chapter   VII.    is    on 
the  use  of  forest  litter,  its  collection,  value,  and 
modes  of  disposal.     Chapter  VIII.  describes  the 
in  ''istry  known  as  resin-tapping. 

J  I  Part  III.  some  auxiliary  forest  industries  are 
described.  Chapter  I.,  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  timber;  chapter  II.,  sawmills;  chapter  III., 
wood  carbonisation  ;  chapter  IV.,  digging  and 
preparation  of  peat  ;  chapter  V.,  husking  and 
cleaning  coniferous  seeds  ;  chapter  VI.,  extrac- 
tion of  oil  of  turpentine  and  resin  from  the  crude 
resin.  The  subject  of  forest  conversion  is,  there- 
fore, exhaustivel)'  treated  in  its  many-sided  as- 
pects within  the  limits  of  a  not  inconveniently 
large  volume.  The  part  of  the  translator  has 
been  well  done  and  the  printing  is  clear  and 
good. 

THE  GREAT  RIFT  VALLEY.* 

This  is  the  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Mount 
Kenya  and  L^ke  Biriugo,  in  British  East 
Africa,  and  is  a  good  and  interesting  book  of 
travel. 

From  the  Lebanons  almost  to  the  Cape  there 
runs  a  valley,  uniijue  both  on  account  of  the  per- 
sistence with  which  it  maintains  its  trough-like 
form  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  of  4000 
miles,  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  scat- 
tered along  its  floor  is  a  series  of  over  thirty  lakes, 
of  which  only  one  has  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 

This  is  the  "Great  Rift  Valley"  which  the 
author  set  out  to  explore.  He  seems  to  have 
gone  through  a  very  interesting  country  beset 
with  problems  in  geology  and  natural  history. 
He  suffered  much  from  the  marauding  Masai, 
the  tsetse  fly,  insufficient  and  bad  food,  malaria, 
dysentery,  &c.,  but  he  saw  also  many  things 
that  interested  and  delighted  him.  As  regards 
the  flora  and  vegetation  of  British  East  Africa,  as 
a  rule  the  vegetation  is  commonplace  in  aspect 
and  structure  and  the  flora  disappointing,  dull, 
and  monotonous.  In  the  coast  zone,  however, 
and  on  Mombasa  Island  the  vegetation  is  de- 
scribed as  exquisite  and  more  typical  of  that  of 
the  Tropics.  Bamboos  were  found  rising 
to  a  height  of  from  over  40  feet  and  the 
stems  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  In  spite  of  their  abundance,  the 
author  was  never  able  to  find  them  in  flower, 
and  the  foliage  was  insufficient  to  determine  the 
variety.  Mr.  Rendle,  however,  told  him  that 
they  were  not  the  Bambusa,  or  ordinary  Bamboo. 
Only  Mosses  and  Maiden-hair  Fern  find  space 
enough  to  grow  among  the  Bamboos.  The  first 
noticeable  characteristic  of  the.  flora  of  British 
East  Africa  is  its  prickliness. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  although  the 
plates  are  processes  dignified  with  a  special 
name,  they  are  a  little  clearer  and  better  than 
the  usual  run  of  such  process  cuts. 

We  extract  the  following  as  an  illustration  :  — 

The  woods,  we  found,  consisted  of  lofty  Junipers 
and  Podocarpus,  rising  from  a  massof  undergrowth 
of  bush  and  shrubs.      vVe  forced  a  passage  through 

the  jungle  and  started  a  pack  of  monkeys 

By  watching  the  men  in  front  of  mo  and  listening 
to  the  noise  made  by  the  leaders  as  they  lopped 
off  branches  or  trampled  down  the  undergrowth, 
I  could  estimate  and  guide  the  direction  of  our 
line  of  march.  After  passing  for  two  hours  of 
level  forest  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
by  which  I  had  resolved  to  make  the  ascent.  In 
the  afternoon  we  found  a  swamp  in  a  hollow, 
and  it  was  fringed  by  the  common  English 
Rush  and  Reedmace,  while  dense  clumps  ot  tall 
Bamboos  were  scattered  over  the  hillside  above. 
These  clumps  rapidly  increised  both  in  number 
and  size,  till  they  united  into  a  continuous  belt 
which  seemed  to  bar  our  further  progress.  It  had 
been  drizzling  ever  since  we  entered  the  forest,  and 


as  the  rain  increased  to  a  steady  downpour  we 
pitched  camp  under  soms  lofty  Podocarpus  trees. 
The  rain  continued  all  night. and  at  day  break  a  cold, 
raw  mist  lay  around  us.  We  waited  for  a  couple 
of  hours  for  this  to  lift,  but  as  there  seemed  no 
prospect  of  it  doing  so,  we  resumed  our  march. 
An  elephant  track  ran  past  our  camp,  and  we  fol- 
lowed it  through  the  jungle  until  it  left  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  and  ran  down  the  slope  towards  the 
roaring  torrent  in  the  valley.  This  was  out  of  our 
way,  and  we  had  to  cut  a  path  through  the  jungle. 
The  work  from  this  point  was  the  most  trying  I 
have  ever  experienced.  The  Bamboos  are  about 
40  feet  in  height  and  2  inches  to  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  packed  together  so  closely  that  it 
is  impossible  to  force  a  way  between  them.  At 
the  height  of  10  feet  to  15  feet  from  the  ground 
they  branch  repeatedly,  and  then  long  grass-like 
leaves  interlace  into  a  canopy  of  vegetation. 
Above  this  the  trees  give  off'  broad  spreading 
branches,  which  are  connected  by  Lianas  and 
other  climbing  plants  into  a  second  roof  of  vege- 
tation. A  mist  hung  over  the  forest  during  the 
whole  time  we  were  in  it  and  kept  the  vegeta- 
tion sodden  with  moisture  and  made  the  mossy 
soil  as  a  sponge. 

Occasionally  an  elephant  path  would  run  in  our 
direction,  and  we  would  then  make  comparatively 
rapid  progress.  The  elephants,  however,  did  not 
obey  the  rules  of  mountaineering,  and  their 
tracks  soon  ran  down  into  the  valley,  so  that  most 
of  the  way  we  had  to  cut  a  path  step  by  step. 
Every  blow  of  our  mattocks  upon  the  Bamboos 
shook  the  sodden  canopy  overhead,  and  continual 
shower  baths  of  water  kept  us  wet  and  miserable. 
We  had  to  stop  every  hour  to  light  fires,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  porters  cried  like  children.  We 
trusted  by  hard  work  to  traverse  the  forest  in  two 
days  ;  but,  as  we  soon  saw,  this  hope  was  vain. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  we  had  to  pitch 
camp  on  a  slope  where  the  Bamboos  were  so  dense 
that  we  had  to  clear  every  foot  of  ground  we 
travelled,  while  it  was  so  swampy  that  we  had  to 
spread  out  the  Bamboos  as  a  platform  on  which  to 
support  the  tents.  I  went  some  distance  further 
to  find  a  better  place,  and  so  knew  that  we  were 
in  the  heart  of  the  Bamboo  zone,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  revelation  made  by  the  boiling- 
point  thermometers  in  the  evening,  that  despite 
all  our  efforts  we  had  only  risen  17,000  feet 
in  two  days.  Next  morning  Omari,  Fundi, 
and  I  went  ahead  at  daybreak  to  cut  the 
path,  leaving  the  porters  to  follow  as  soon  as  it 
became  less  cold.  We  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
get  out  of  the  forests,  but  when  night  fell  we  were 
still  within  them  and  the  Bamboos  as  thick  as 
ever.  When  the  order  to  camp  was  given  we  all 
lay  down  where  we  stood,  and  it  was  not  till  some 
time  afterwards  that  we  could  rouse  ourselves  to 
light  fires  and  prepare  food.  We  had  not  once 
seen  or  felt  the  sun  since  we  entered  the  woods; 
we  had  never  once  seen  more  than  '20  yards 
ahead,  and  it  was  only  rarely  that  we  could 
see  up  to  the  tree  tops.  The  natural  history 
had  been  disappointing.  Of  vegetation  there  was 
enough  and  to  spare,  but  the  species  were  few, 
and  the  plants  so  sodden  with  moisture  that  I 
could  not  press  them.  The  Bamboos  were  espe- 
cially irritating,  for  I  could  not  find  a  single 
flower  or  fruit,  and  thus  it  has  been  impossible  to 
determine  the  genus  to  which  they  belong.  Many 
animals  were  not  to  be  expected,  and  we  only  saw 
one  pack  of  monkeys,  some  red-breasted  birds 
rather  larger  than  robins,  many  slugs  and  snails, 
and  a  few  insects. 


*  "The  Great  llift  Valley." 
John  Jlurray,  London. 


SOLS,   TERRES   ET   COMPOSTS    ULILISKS 
PAR  L'HORTICULTURE.* 

The  author  writes  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
knows  intimately  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural societies  of  France  and  Belgium.  The 
book  forms  one  of  a  series  known  as  the  "  Biblio- 
theque  d'Horticulture,"  and  is  dedicated  to 
M.    Deh^rain,  of  the  Institute,   who   contributes 


the  preface.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  soils  and  their  formation. 
The  author  considers  first  soils  in  relation  to 
plants,  and  next  in  regard  to  their  lalimentary 
properties.  In  the  second  part  he  reviews  the 
various  soils  used  in  horticulture  —  silicious, 
clayey,  chalky  or  pumiferous,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  enumerates  the  plants  to  which  each 
soil  is  best  suited,  and  he  points  out  the  best 
kind  of  manure  in  each  case.  Chapter  X.  ofi'ers, 
in  the  case  of  Azalea  indica,  a  brilliant  example 
of  what  can  be  done  towards  the  improvement  of 
plants  by  adopting  enlightened  methods  of  cul- 
ture. The  book  can  be  safely  recommended  ae  a 
useful  handbook. 


Garden   Flora. 


By  J.  W.  Gregory.        *  "Sols,  Terres  et  Composts  Utilises  par  I'Hort 
culture."     By  Georges  Tratfau^.     Octave  Doi-".  Paris. 


PLATE   1070 
DESDROBIUM  FINDLEYANUM. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 

This,  the  species  depicted  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  this 
favourite  genus.  It  has  frequently  been  im- 
ported in  splendid  condition,  and  is  consequently 
cheap  and  easily  obtainable.  Out  of  a  batch  of 
twenty  plants  imported  some  three  years  ago, 
eighteen  are  now  nice  specimens,  showing  the 
slight  risk  when  good  plants  are  forthcoming. 
The  stems  when  the  plants  are  first  received 
are  usually  shrivelled.  The  plants  should  be 
laid  out  on  a  moist  stage  or  hung  up  in  a  moist 
house  and  kept  syringed  until  these  plump  up, 
when  they  may  be  potted  or  basketed  as  desired, 
they  flowering  well  in  either  class  of  receptacle. 
D.  Findleyanum  dislikes  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial about  its  roots,  and  this  is  a  recommen- 
dation for  the  pots  or  small  pans,  they  having 
less  capacity  than  the  baskets.  Fill  up  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  depth  with  crocks  and  cover 
these  with  a  layer  of  rough  Sphagnum  Moss,  not 
placing  this  too  thickly.  The  base  of  the  lead- 
ing stems  or  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  about  an 
inch  above  the  rim  of  the  pots  and  the  compost 
rounded  up  to  them,  fixing  it  firmly  with  a 
dibber  and  trimming  ofl"  all  ragged  ends  neatly. 
Equal  parts  of  rough  turfy  peat  and  clean  fresh 
Sphagnum  may  be  used  as  a  compost,  and  plenty 
of  finely  broken  crocks  and  charcoal  should  be 
at  hand  and  mixed  in  as  the  work  proceeds. 
This  will  be  found  a  much  better  plan  for  these 
small  pots  than  mixing  all  the  ingredients  before- 
hand. After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  warm  house  and  no  water  given 
for  about  a  week,  by  which  time  the  Sphagnum 
will  be  getting  dry  and  should  have  one  good 
soaking.  Damp  over  frequently  until  signs  of 
growth  are  apparent,  when  syringing  must 
either  be  discontinued  altogether  or  given  less 
frequently  until  the  shoots  are  3  inches  or 
4  inches  in  length  ;  it  will  then  be  quite 
safe  to  damp  them  twice  a  day  in  hot 
weather.  The  water  supply  at  the  roots, 
too,  will  now  be  increased,  as  the  young 
shoots  will  be  rooting  on  their  own  account. 
At  first  the  position  should  be  rather  shady, 
but  as  the  growths  gain  strength  the  light  must 
be  increased,  the  shading  only  being  lowered  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  A  brisk  and  moist 
temperature  should  now  be  maintained  until 
the  growths  attain  their  fuU  size — usually  about 
a  month  after  the  terminal  leaves  appear — and 
the  sunlight  should  be  daily  increased.  When 
quite  finished  growing,  the  plants  may  be 
arranged  in  a  light  and  quite  unshaded  posi- 
tion, such  as  on  the  front  stage  of  a  vinery  or 

*  Drawn  for  The  Gabpex  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  H.  G.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Goilianme  Severeyns. 
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greenhouse.  The  leaves  soou  begin  to  turn 
colour,  and  as  this  occurs,  decrease  the  water 
supply  by  degrees.  Most  of  the  foliage  will 
probably  have  fallen  by  November,  and  if  the 
stems  have  been  really  well  ripened,  no  water 
will  be  required  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  If, 
on  the  other  baud,  the  stems  are  still  rather 
green  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  water  a 
little  to  prevent  shrivelling.  Early  in  the  new 
year  the  nodes  commence  to  swell,  the  flower- 
buds  being  in  process  of  forming,  and  the  plants 
should  gradually  be  brought  back  to  the  warmer 
-house.  Too  much  atmospheric  moisture  at  this 
time  should  be  guarded  against,  as  it  is  apt  to 
cause  the  emission  of  growing  shoots  instead  of 
flower-buds.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  short 
sprays  of  two  or  three,  principally  from  the 
upper  nodes,  and  are  of  medium  size,  the  sepals 
and  petals  pale  blush,  the  centre  of  the  lip  yel- 
low, with  a  white  margin.  In  order  to  con- 
serve these  blossoms  the  plants  should  be  placed 
in  a  cooler  house  and  no  water  allowed  to  touch 
the  flowers.  The  best  time  to  repot  established 
plants  is  just  after  flowering  in  February  or 
March.  D.  Findleyanum  was  named  after  a 
Burmese  merchant,  Mr.  James  Findley,  and 
was  introduced  in  1877.  R. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Carrots. — Where  the  main  crop  of  Carrots  is 
liable  to  be  spoiled  or  injured  by  grubs,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  make  a  sowing  of  a  stump-rooted 
variety  some  time  in  the  early  half  of  June,  and 
roots  from  such  a  sowing  are  valued  by  those  who 
do  not  care  for  large  Carrots,  as  they  keep  up  the 
supply  of  small  roots  until  those  sown  at  the  end  of 
July  or  early  in  August  in  frames  are  ready  for 
use.  Until  1  was  able  to  successfully  combat  the 
Carrot  grub  by  the  use  of  gaslime  in  the  soil,  I 
depended  largely  on  a  June  sowing,  for  I  found 
that  the  produce  from  this  sowing  was  not  nearly 
so  liable  to  be  attacked  as  was  the  main  crop,  and 
the  roots  can  be  left  in  the  ground  and  will  con- 
tinue growing  well  into  winter  without  any  fear 
of  injury  by  frost,  so  that  they  can  be  depended 
on  to  remain  crisp  and  sweet  for  a  long  time  after 
being  stored.  By  this  time  it  will  be  possible  to 
utilise  for  growing  these  a  piece  of  ground  that 
has  already  produced  and  been  cleared  of  some 
early  crop.  This  should  be  well  forked  over  and 
broken  down  finely,  and  if  at  all  dry,  a  thorough 
watering  should  be  given  some  hours  before  sow- 
ing the  seed,  as  this  will  encourage  quick  germina- 
tion and  a  good  start  with  the  young  plants.  As 
big  roots  need  not  be  expected  from  this  sowing,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  ■nore  room  between 
the  rows  than  was  advised  for  the  earliest  out- 
door crop — that  is  to  say,  they  may  be  as  close  as 
will  be  convenient  for  the  use  of  the  hoe  when  re- 
quired, and  thinning  need  not  be  carried  out  with 
a  heavy  hand.  I  have  found  Model  an  excellent 
variety  for  the  purpose,  but  any  of  the  short 
and  rather  early  varieties  will  answer  as  well. 
Thinning  and  hoeing  of  the  main  crop  will  by  this 
time  be  finished,  and  should  be  followed  by  a  good 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  and  soot  mixed,  as  this  will 
help  the  plants  to  make  a  clean  growth. 

Sc.iRLET  Runners.  —  A  sowing  of  Scarlet 
Runners  should  now  be  made  to  produce  a  crop 
up  to  the  time  when  they  are  cut  off  by  frost.  To 
lengthen  the  season  to  its  fullest,  it  will  pay  to 
find  a  well- sheltered  spot  for  this  sowing,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  snap  of  frost  comes 
early  and  severe  enough  to  put  an  end  to  such 
tender  things  when  these  are  fully  exposed  in  the 
open,  but  which  lets  those  in  sheltered  spots 
escape,  and  this  is  often  succeeded  by  a  week  or 
two  of  quite  mild  weather,  during  which  the  more 
favoured  runners  keep  on  growing  and  bearing. 
By  availing  myself  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  a 
ihigh  and  thick  Beech  hedge  and  sowing  on  the 


weptern  side  of  this,  I  have  at  times  mannged  to 
lengthen  the  season  by  a  month,  especially  of 
those  plants  which  have  been  growing  imme- 
diately under  the  branches  of  high  trees  which 
have  spread  far  enough  across  the  hedge  to  cover 
some  portion  of  the  cultivated  ground.  Where 
no  shelter  can  be  had,  something  may  be  done  by 
sowing  now  on  the  market  grower's  system  and 
keeping  the  plants  pinched  low  enough  to  do 
without  stakes,  as  such  plants  may  be  easily 
protected  if  necessary.  Unless  the  weather 
changes  in  the  meanwhile,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  soak  the  seed  Beans  for  a  few  hours,  long 
enough  to  enable  them  to  swell  somewhat, 
and  also  to  thoroughly  soak  the  drills  before 
sowing,  as  there  is  now  but  little  moisture  left  in 
the  surface  soil  to  assist  germination.  In  cover- 
ing the  seed,  leave  the  drills  not  quite  filled  up, 
as  this  will  be  an  assistance  when  water  has  to  be 
given.  Early-sown  runners  will  now  be  ready  for 
staking,  and  for  this  I  prefer  poles  some  9  feet 
long,  allowing  one  pole  to  each  plant  at  about  I 
foot  apart.  An  arrangement  of  strings  may  be 
used,  or  the  longest  and  stoutest  may  be  divested 
of  a  portion  of  their  smallest  sprays  and  used  in 
the  same  way  as  the  poles  if  the  latter  are  not  to 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantity.  Whatever  kind  of 
support  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  it 
should  be  strong  and  sufficiently  well  fixed  to 
avoid  a  collapse  later  in  the  season  when  growth 
is  heavy  and  winds  high,  and  where  second-hand 
poles  are  used,  they  should  be  mixed  in  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  new  ones  as  a  safeguard. 

French  Beans. — Another  good  sowing  of  the 
climbing  French  Bean  should  be  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  late  runners,  choosing  a  similarly  shel- 
tered position  and  treating  them  in  the  same  way, 
and  these  will  render  a  good  account  of  themselves 
until  killed  by  frost.  It  is  a  good  plan  with  these 
to  throw  out  a  trench  on  a  bit  of  deeply  manured 
ground  and  sow  as  recommended  for  late  Peas, 
except  that  the  Beans  will  require  more  room  in 
the  row.  Under  the  trench  system  and  with 
plenty  of  room  left  for  water,  growth  will  be  free 
and  continuous  and  immense  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced. If  the  size  of  the  climbing  Bean  be  an 
objection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  further 
sowing  of  some  favoured  dwarf  variety. 

Watering. — It  is  always  with  a  very  great  feel- 
ing of  reluctance  that  I  commence  watering  the 
ordinary  vegetable  crops  in  a  time  of  drought,  ex- 
cept as  a  means  of  applying  manure  to  any  special 
crop,  for  with  limited  means  it  is  always  a 
struggle.  A  time  comes,  however,  now  and  then 
when  it  must  be  begun,  and  once  begun  there 
must  be  no  turning  back  or  neglect  of  anything 
taken  in  hand.  Few  things  are  more  often  mis- 
managed or  miscalculated  than  this  matter  of 
watering  in  the  open  garden  in  dry  weather.  Too 
much  is  attempted  at  the  start,  and  after  a  few 
days,  when  the  strain  on  the  labour  and  the  en- 
forced neglect  of  other  work  begin  to  tell,  watering 
is  allowed  to  get  behind,  with  the  consequence 
that  many  tiny  rootlets  have  been  tempted  to  push 
out  only  to  die  later  of  want.  These,  if  watering 
had  not  been  begun,  would  have  remained  latent 
until  the  arrival  of  rain,  and  though  the  plants 
may  have  sufl'ered  in  the  meanwhile,  they  will  re- 
cover again  and  do  better  than  those  which  have 
been  treated  to  just  a  few  doses  from  the  watering- 
pot.  I  have  before  advised  the  use  of  stable  litter 
or  some  other  kind  of  mulching  for  many  of  the 
crops,  and  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  get  to- 
gether any  of  such  material  as  can  be  found  and 
apply  it  wherever  possible  to  any  of  the  things 
intended  to  be  watered  and  which  have  not  been 
already  mulched,  as  this  will  increase  two- 
fold the  value  of  the  water  given  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  impossible  without  something  of 
the  sort  to  apply  anything  like  a  sufficient 
supply  to  some  soils,  and  especially  on  sloping 
borders,  where  no  sooner  does  the  surface  get 
damp  than  the  water  commences  to  run  away  on 
to  the  paths  or  first  level  surface  that  it  meets,  and 
little,  if  any,  good  is  done  to  those  things  which 
are  intended  to  derive  benefit.  Each  grower 
must  determine  for  himself  what  crops  to  take  in 
hand,  and  base  the  extent  of  operations  on  the 


resources  of  labour  and  supply  at  bis  com- 
mand. Among  things  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked are  Celery,  Leeks,  and  all  newly-planted 
vegetables.  Lettuces  very  soon  get  beyond  the 
need  of  watering  when  root  action  is  set  up  after 
planting,  especially  where  the  plants  are  set  hard 
against  the  south  side  of  the  hole  made  with  the 
dibber  and  the  soil  closed  in  on  the  north  side 
of  the  plant — a  little  matter  this,  but  one  that 
makes  a  great  difference  to  the  plants.  Saed- 
beds  of  things  for  transplanting  must  be  well 
looked  after,  and  standing  crops  which  derive 
much  benefit  from  good  heavy  waterings — espe- 
cially with  a  liberal  addition  of  manure  water — 
are  Globe  Artichokes  now  showing  their  heads, 
Broad  Beans  commencing  to  pod,  and  Peas  in  all 
stages,  old  Cabbage  beds  intended  for  a  second 
crop,  also  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  Radishes  and 
Spinach.  I  have  never  seen  much  benefit  accrue 
from  watering  any  root  crops  other  than  those 
mentioned,  or  from  watering  Onions,  and  there 
should  be  no  need  to  begin  with  these  if  the 
ground  was  well  prepared  before  sowing.  This  is 
evidently  going  to  be  one  of  those  seasons  when 
the  value  of  deep  cultivation  is  apparent  to  all. 

Planting. — With  the  expectation  of,  or  hops 
for,  rain,  the  planting  of  various  things  may  have 
been  delayed,  but  it  is  unwise  to  put  off  the  work 
too  long,  as  the  plants  get  big  and  unfit.  Blind- 
ness is  very  prevalent  with  the  green  stufl's  this 
year,  so  the  plants  should  be  examined  before 
planting  and  all  such  thrown  aside.  Grubs  are 
also  busy  with  the  roots,  and  these  should  be 
dipped  in  a  puddle  made  of  lime  and  soot,  with 
sufficient  powdered  clayey  soil  to  make  it  adhe- 
sive, and  planted  with  as  much  of  this  hanging  to 
them  as  possible.  Late  or  main  crop  Leeks 
should  be  planted  before  they  get  big  or  starved 
in  the  seed  rows,  but  may  wait  a  week  or  ten  days 
longer  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent  them  from 
starving  in  the  meanwhile.  Plant  with  a  dibber 
and  deeply. 

Sowing. — A  final  sowing  of  Peas  may  be  made 
now  if  there  is  a  wish  to  provide  pickings  up  to 
the  latest  possible  date.  Other  necessary  sowings 
are  Endive  (the  first  lot  for  salad).  Turnips,  of 
which  I  find  the  Six  Weeks  good  for  present  sow- 
ing, Radishes  and  other  salads,  and  Parsley,  of 
which  a  fairly  big  sowing  made  now  will  be  found 
of  very  great  service  in  keeping  up  a  winter  and 
spring  supply.  The  seed  must  be  kept  moist,  or 
it  will  fail  to  germinate.  J.  C.  Tallage. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Every  grower  of  these  is  doubtless  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  abnormal  weather  we  have  been 
experiencing  for  some  time  past.  The  long  spell 
of  cold  east  winds,  together  with  the  bright  sun- 
shine we  have  had  to  contend  with,  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  enemies  in  the  shape  of  larva;  of 
various  moths  and  other  insects,  has  been  a  sore 
trial  to  all  interested  in  the  management  of  either 
orchards  or  other  fruit  plantations.  Numbers  of 
the  forest  trees  in  this  district  are  as  bare  of 
foliage  at  the  present  time  as  they  were  at 
Christmas,  so  completely  have  the  caterpillars 
performed  their  work  of  defoliation.  Many 
orchards,  too,  more  particularly  those  near  the 
woods,  present  a  pitiable  sight  owing  to  the  devas- 
tation wrought  by  these  troublesome  pests.  It  is 
difficult  to  cope  with  such  numbers.  1  have 
counted  as  many  as  six  different  species  of  larvse 
on  one  tree,  and  when  each  can  be  multiplied  by 
the  dozen  or  hundred,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  mischief  that  can  be  done  by  them  in  a  short 
time  if  left  to  themselves.  With  many  of  these 
it  is  now  too  late  to  take  any  remedial  measures, 
as  they  have  descended  to  the  earth  or  passed 
into  the  chrysalis  form.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  that  may  still  be  found  at  work  and  these 
should  at  once  be  destroyed.  The  aphis  has  be- 
come a  terrible  pest  of  late  to  both  Plums  and 
Cherries,  the  weather  being  so  favourable  to  their 
production.  To  combat  these  is  no  light  task, 
particularly  with  those  who  are  both  under- 
manned and  short  of  water,  but  if  good  fruit  is 
to  bo  produced,  it  will  be  useless  to  sit  down  and 
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fret  over  the  work  ;  instead  of  doing  so,  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  when  unable  to  pay  attention 
to  all,  look  to  those  most  in  need,  leaving  the 
rest.  Watering  and  washing  fruit  trees  show 
but  little  for  the  time  and  labour  expended  on 
them,  but  unless  such  work  is  done,  failures  in 
many  instances  are  sure  to  follow.  Most  fruit 
growers  are  aware  that  there  is  such  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  soils  and  situations,  that  in  one  place  trees 
will  thrive  better  and  produce  finer  samples  with- 
out any  care  whatever  than  they  will  do  in  others 
with  all  the  watering  and  attention  that  could  be 
given  them.  Strawberries  looked  wonderfully 
well  at  the  end  of  April,  but  many  of  the  early 
flowers  were  cut  down  by  the  eharp  frost  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  This  was  particularly  so 
with  such  varieties  as  Auguste  Nicaise  and 
others  whose  foliage  afforded  no  protection  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Even  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  month  sharp  frosts  were  experienced 
with  us.  It  is  useless,  as  before  pointed  out,  to 
give  dribblings  of  water ;  sufficient  must  be 
afforded  to  thoroughly  soak  the  soil,  and  if 
only  a  portion  can  be  watered,  let  it  be  those 
carrying  the  heaviest  crops  of  fruit.  With  me 
Auguste  Boisselot  is  looking  by  far  the  best  this 
season,  though  some  others  are  doing  remarkably 
well.  Royal  Sovereign  and  Lord  SufBeld  have 
heavy  crops,  but  watering  has  to  be  attended  to, 
or  they  would  soon  dry  up.  Ic  i.«  astonishing  the 
difference  there  is  between  one  and  two-yearold 
plants  as  regards  their  ability  to  resist  "the  dry 
weather.  Those  specially  prepared  in  pots  and 
planted  oat  last  autumn  are  carrying  good  crops 
of  fruit,  though  they  have  not  received  any  water 
except  what  has  fallen  from  the  clouds,  while 
others  planted  two  years  ago  are  suffering  from 
the  want  of  rain,  and  unless  some  falls  soon  they 
will  be  dried  up.  When  grown  on  borders  where 
the  roots  of  other  trees  extract  a  greater  portion 
of  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  water  more  frequently  and  apply  it  in  larger 
quantities.  Strawberries  are  moisture  -  loving 
subjects,  and  unless  abundance  of  this  be  afforded 
the  fruit  will  be  both  small  and  of  but  poor  quality  : 
therefore  even  though  ripening  has  commenced 
this  should  be  followed  up  till  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
On  strong  plants  the  runners  will  now  be  forward 
enough  for  layering.  To  prevent  the  soil  in  the 
pots  in  which  the  runners  are  layered  from  drying 
up  too  quickly  plunge  them  up  to  their  rims  in 
the  beds.  Raspberries  have  up  to  the  present 
time  withstood  the  dry  weather  remarkably  well, 
but  if  good  juicy  fruit  is  to  be  produced,  watering 
must  be  thoroughly  done,  and  if  possible  mulch- 
ing also.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Black  Cur- 
rants, as  these  suffer  sooner  from  the  dry  weather 
than  red  ones.  Red  spider  is  often  troublesome 
to  the  foliage  of  this  latter  fruit  during  long  spells 
of  dry  weather.  To  keep  this  in  check  syringe 
the  bushes  regularly  each  evening  just  before  the 
sun  goes  down  that  the  foliage  may  remain  moist 
throughout  the  night. 

W.A.LL  TREES. — Those  on  a  southern  or  south- 
eastern aspect  unless  well  looked  after  will  soon 
feel  the  effects  of  the  dry  weather,  as  thrips  and 
red  spider  will  be  making  their  appearance.  The 
syringe  should  be  freely  applied  each  d.ay  as  soon 
as  the  sun  has  left  the  wall.  Walls  facing  east 
may  be  syringed  by  two  o'clock  ;  the  others  must 
be  left  an  hour  or  two  later  according  to  their  as- 
pect. Western  walls  are  best  syringed  early  in 
the  morning,  as  the  foliage  is  much  longer  in  dry- 
ing. By  the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  the 
foliag:e  is  not  only  kept  clean,  but  the  moisture 
remaining  on  the  fruit  assists  it  in  swelling. 
Continue  to  nail  or  tie  in  the  young  growths, 
taking  care  that  ample  room  is  allowed  in  the 
shreds  or  ties  for  the  wood  to  swell.  Where  trees 
are  nailed  there  is  a  danger  of  the  nails  coming 
into  contact  with  the  shoots  when  the  operation 
ia  done  by  careless  hands.  With  trees  that  are  in 
a  healthy,  flourishing  condition  this  frequently 
happens,  and  the  loss  of  a  leading  growth  is  often 
the  result,  the  shape  of  the  tree  being  spoilt.  If 
thinning  of  any  fruit  has  still  to  be  done,  this 
should  be  completed  without  delay,  for  the  longer 
it  is  neglected  the  greater  the  strain  on  the  trees. 


Birds  are  getting  verj'  troublesome.  Being  hard 
pressed  for  food,  they  attack  both  Cherries  and 
Strawberries  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  change 
colour.  Where  there  are  large  breadths  of  these, 
netting  is  out  of  the  question  ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  other  means.  Jackdaws 
are  very  troublesome  in  some  places,  and  as  they 
are  not  easily  scared,  the  thing  is  to  shoot  them. 
Figs  against  walls,  especially  those  growing  in 
light  sandy  soil,  will  need  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  It  is  astonishing  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture that  is  required  to  keep  the  large  leaves  of 
these  trees  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  well  to  encourage  a  s oit,  spongy  growth 
by  overfeeding.  There  should  be  a  space  of  at 
least  6  inches  between  each  shoot. 

Ti.NES  on  walls  have  grown  rapidly  of  late;  the 
shoots  will,  therefore,  need  stopping  and  the 
growths  regulating,  that  all  the  light  and  air 
possible  may  be  admitted  to  the  bunches.  The 
aim  should  be  to  get  these  as  near  the  wall  as 
possible  that  the  fruit  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sun's  rays.  Should  mildew  make  its  ap- 
pearance, dust  at  once  with  sulphur.  When 
planted  against  a  wall  and  in  suitable  soil  the 
roots  of  Vines  ramble  a  long  distance,  so  that 
feeding  them  by  watering  is  not  practicable,  but 
when  confined  in  a  border  it  will  be  necessary  to 
assist  the  fruit  to  swell  by  liberal  treatment,  and 
no  better  plan  could  be  adopted  than  by  giving 
them  frequent  waterings  from  a  farmyard  tank  in 
dry  weather.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  then 
some  well  known  artificial  manure  should  be  ap- 
plied, to  be  washed  into  the  soil  by  watering 
whenever  it  is  dry.  H.  C.  Prixsep. 
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THE  CARNATIO>'  IN  SCOTLAND.* 

In  speaking  of  the  Carnation  in  Scotland,  I 
shall  do  so,  not  in  a  general  manner,  but  with 
particular  reference  to  methods  that  experience 
has  taught  me  are  best  suited  to  the  means  at 
my  own  command.  Before,  however,  I  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  more  salient  points  of 
Carnation  culture  I  may  be  permitted  to  indi- 
cate a  somewhat  curious  distinction  resulting 
from  the  difference  of  a  southern  and  a  northern 
climate.  It  is  this.  Many  varieties  that  in 
Scotland  produce  full  and  large  blooms  fail  to 
do  so  when  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  south 
of  England.  Midas,  Mrs.  iluir  and  Ciermania 
are  examples  of  this  class.  Others,  again, 
which  are  highly  praised  by  English  growers, 
when  transplanted  across  the  Tweed,  yield  us 
for  the  most  part  only  large,  loose  and  ungainly 
blooms  ;  Cantab  is  one  such,  and  I  have  seen 
in  a  Scottish  garden  Uriah  Pike  in  a  most  un- 
kempt condition.  With  this  slight  difference, 
I  imagine  that  Carnations  do  not  vary  greatly 
if  at  all  in  the  two  countries,  while  their  cultural 
treatment  as  a  whole  is  pursued  on  very  much  the 
same  lines.  Were  1  asked  to  mention  what  in  my 
opinion  are  the  cultural  details  that  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  determining  the  fullest 
measure  of  success,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say, 
early  layering,  followed  by  planting  the  layers 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  move. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  matters  that  are 
essential  to  securing  satisfactory  results,  but 
these  are  of  comparatively  secondary  import- 
ance. Early  layering,  coupled  with  early  plant- 
ing, is,  indeed,  at  the  foundation  of  success, 
and  I  have  known  planting  deferred  a  fortnight 
.spoil  the  ultimate  tuccess  of  plants  which  were 
otherwise  full  of  promise.  As  an  indication  of 
what  is  meant  by  "  early,''  I  may  say  that  our 
first  layers  are  put  down  about  July  1  and  the 
bulk  are  finished  ten  days  later.     Planting  is 
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followed  by  excellent  resulta  when  carried  out 
in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  September,  but 
if  delayed  till  the  end  of  that  month  there  is  a 
risk  of  failure.  The  beneficial  effects  of  early 
planting  are  these  :  The  plants  become  firmly 
established  before  winter,  and  are  quite  un- 
affected by  the  hardest  frosts.  They  begin  to 
flower  earlier,  and  produce  on  an  average  five 
to  ten  times  the  number  of  blooms,  and  these 
too  of  finer  quality.  Many  varieties  assume  a 
modified  perpetual  habit,  and  do  not  stop  pro- 
ducing flowers  until  the  approach  of  winter 
puts  an  end  to  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The 
plants,  again,  make  more  grass,  which  comes 
earlier  into  condition  for  layering  than  it  does 
on  weakly  plants  ;  and,  finally,  these  early  layers 
root  more  quickly  than  those  put  down  later. 

The  Position 
I  should  prefer  for  Carnation  beds  would  be  a 
border  sheltered  from  the  east,  but  with  full  ex- 
posure to  the  west  ;  where  in  winter,  the  plants 
would  be  somewhat  protected  from  frosts  and 
from  the  evil  east  winds  of  spring  ;  and  where, 
in  summer,  they  would  be  sheltered  during  the 
hottest  part  of  ihe  day  from  burning  suusliine, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  receiving  sufficient 
warmth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  to  supply 
all  their  needs.  However,  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  such  an  ideal  position  can  be  secured, 
and  Carnations  do  well  almost  anywhere,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  closely  shut  in  by  trees.  The 
soil  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  in  such  good  con- 
dition as  not  to  require  manuring  when  the 
beds  or  borders  are  prepared  for  planting.  It 
is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  addition  of  manure  is 
ever  beneficial,  and  it  is  always  attended  by 
risk  to  the  health  of  the  plants.  I  do  not  care 
to  apply  fresh  manure  under  any  conditions  ;  a 
dressing  of  leaf-soil,  not  too  much  decayed,  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  soil  again  is  better  if  dug 
some  time  previous  to  planting,  and  if  it  has 
been  under  Potatoes  or  some  such  quickly 
grown  crop,  I  have  put  in  Carnations  without 
any  digging  at  all  ;  and  in  our  light  soil  I  in- 
variably have  to  make  it  firm  beforehand.  A 
little  nice  compost  mixed  with  the  soil  to  place 
round  the  roots  of  each  plant  causes  them  to 
become  established  more  quickly.  For  yellow 
Carnations,  and  those  with  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, a  layer  of  soil  a  few  inches  thick,  composed 
of  leaf  soil  and  sand,  mixed  into  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  is  necessary  to  produce  strong  and 
healthy  growth.  The  beds  for  these  should  also 
be  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  general  level 
Carnations  dislike  deep  planting.  1  have  ex- 
perimented with  very  delicate  varieties,  spread- 
ing out  the  roots  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  covering  them  with  a  very  little  soU,  acd 
they  have  never  failed  to  grow.  For  the  general 
stock  the  depth  to  plant  is  gauged  by  the  length 
of  the  tongue  of  each  layer,  that  being  the  only 
portion  of  the  stem  put  underground.  I  need 
not  point  out  that  the  Carnation  is  a  plant  of  a 
somewhat  shrubby  character,  and  the  woody 
nature  of  its  stem  indicates  shallow  planting  as 
the  reasonable  method  to  pursue.  Each  of  the 
young  plants  is  tied  to  a  short  stick,  and  when 
planting  is  finished  a  very  thin  layer  of  dry 
Mushroom  manure  is  spread  over  the  beds,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  spring,  when  it  is 
hoed  into  the  surface  soU.  No  matter  how  firm 
one's  belief  may  be  in  the  value  of  autumn 
planting,  a  number  of  plants  is  always  left  un- 
til spring.  Bought-in  plants  come  to  hand  too 
lite,  and  these  along  with  seedlings,  the  layers 
of  which  have  been  rooted  late,  are  best  wintered 
under  glass,  and  put  into  the  garden  as  early  as 
possible  in  3Iarch.  The  safe  wintering  of  Car- 
nations is  secured  by  keeping  the  plants  in  a 
cool,  airy  house  and  perfectly  dry  at  the  root. 
From  October  until  the  beginning  of  February 
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Ihe  plants  require  no  water,  and  its  application 
is  generally  injurious.  I  grow  a  quantity  in 
pots  for  the  production  of  flowers  in  May,  June 
and  July,  and  these  plants  are  seldom  watered 
in  winter.  Though  the  soil  becomes  exceed- 
ingly dry,  the  plants  get  plumper  day  by  day, 
and  in  spring,  when  they  again  get  water,  they 
po  ahead  splendidly.  For  the  tirst  ten  days 
after  planting  pots  should  be  kept  in  readiness 
to  place  over  the  plants  to  shelter  them  from 
sharp  frosts  or  hot  sunshine,  the  latter  being 
perhaps  even  more  trying  than  frost.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months  an  occa- 
sional hoeing  is  beneficial,  and  water  in  a  season 
like  the  present  (1895)  is  very  necessary.  Spring 
is  also  the  most  suitable  time  to  apply  manure, 
for  Carnations,  though  they  dislike  manure  in 
the  soil,  are  nevertheless  not  averse  to  a  fair 
amount  of  good  feeding.  It  is,  however,  best 
applied  on  the  surface  and  when  the  plants  are 
in  vigorous  growth.  Soot  is  very  good,  as  are 
also  superphosphate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  But  it  is  always  better  to 
under-feed  than  to  over-feed.  If  one  can  hit 
the  happy  medium,  well  and  good,  but  by  no 
means  let  a  superfluity  be  given.  The  practice 
of  thinning  the  buds  is  not  by  any  means  com- 
monly pursued.  For  exhibition,  thinning  is,  of 
course,  indispensable,  but  many  people  are  not 
so  certain  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  it 
for  ordinary  purposes.  For  my  own  part,  1 
thin  out  both  buds  and  grass,  and  sometimes 
even  the  flower-stems,  aud  I  have  no  more 
doubt  as  to  the  benefits  derived  from  it  than  I 
have  with  regard  to  thinnirg  Grapes  and  Vine 
shoots,  or  to  the  planting  of  any  crop  thinly. 
If  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  axioms  in  matters 
horticultural,  I  am  certain  that  the  almost  uni- 
versal habit  of  over-cropping  in  every  shape  and 
form  would  be  one  of  the  points  mentioued  ; 
and  an  over-crop  of  buds  and  grass  on  a  Cai-na- 
tion  is  certainly  quite  as  prejudicial  as  over- 
cropping is  to  any  other  plant.  The  Carnation 
in  Scotland  is  less  afilicted  with 
Insect  Pests 
and  plant  diseases  than  in  England.  The  Hel- 
minthosporium  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  so  far 
as  I  am  aware  the  Carnation  maggot  is  quite 
unknown.  It  is,  however,  much  troubled  with 
rust,  with  the  eel-worm,  and  with  green-fly. 
And,  occasionally,  game  and  small  birds  do 
much  mischief.  Rust  appears  to  be  largely  a 
climatic  disease  ;  possibly,  altogether  one  of 
weather.  The  eel-worm  one  can  say  very  little 
about,  its  behaviour  is  so  erratic.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  plants  grown 
grossly  more  frequently  fall  a  prey  to  its  in- 
sidious attacks  than  others  grown  more  naturally. 
But  it  does  not  invariably  follow  that  the  ab- 
sence of  manure  secures  immunity.  I  saw  a 
large  collection  of  Malmaisons  the  other  day 
which  were  badly  smitten.  Two  years  ago  I 
saw  the  same  plants,  and  they  were  then  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  I  was  assured  that  neither 
by  addition  to  the  soil  nor  by  any  other  means 
had  they  ever  been  treated  to  any  kind  of 
manure.  The  commonly  advised  recipe  to 
burn  aflected  plants  is  autficiently  drastic  and, 
no  doubt,  perfectly  effective.  But  one  is  some- 
what shy  about  adopting  it  when  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  valuable  plants  are  at  stake,  and, 
above  all,  when  there  is  no  certainty  that  a  new 
stock  may  not  prove  to  be  equally  infested. 
What  appears  to  me  to  be  the  better  course  is  to 
layer  only  very  short,  healthy  tips,  to  pot  and 
plant  in  pure  soil— a  little  peat  being  valuable, 
to  employ  chemical  manures  or  soot  only,  and 
to  be  particularly  careful  as  to  watering.  Every 
affected  leaf  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
noticed.  Green-fly  is  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some.   Tobacco  powder  is  effective,  but  it  some- 


times damages  the  tender  buds.    A  few  remarks 
on 

Varieties 

may  appropriately  form  a  conclusion  to  this 
paper.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  I  have  strictly 
had  in  view  the  cultural  requirements  of  sorts 
suitable  for  home  use  only,  i  c,  for  borders,  for 
pots,  and  for  cutting.  It  is  also  from  that  point 
of  view  that  the  kinds  I  am  about  to  name  are 
selected.  I  grow  German,  French  aud  English 
varieties,  each  of  which  possesses  characteristics 
sometimes  markedly  diflerent,  sometimes  not  so 
pronounced,  but  among  each  are  some  having 
first-class  qualities.  The  German  section  is 
mainly  characterised  by  a  sturdy  habit  of  plant, 
by  well-formed  flowers,  and,  in  the  fancy  classes, 
by  peculiar  and  harmonious  markings.  Very 
many  are  quite  unsuitable  for  gardens.  Among 
those  I  have  tried,  the  best  are  Germania, 
yellow  ;  White  Lady,  satiny  white  ;  Meta,  a 
carmine  ;  Painted  Lady,  Theodore,  heliotrope  ; 
Jessica,  brilliant  rose  ;  Von  Bennigsen,  a  red 
and  yellow  fancy  ;  and  Schlosser,  a  yellow  fancy 
Picotee.  These  are  all  first-dass  in  every  re- 
spect. Of  French  varieties  I  have  had  a  very 
large  number  through  my  hands.  Many  of 
them  possess  a  vigorous  and  free-flowering  habit, 
which  makes  them  of  much  value  as  garden 
plants.  The  flowers,  however,  are  generally 
deficient  in  quality,  and  few,  if  any,  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  upright  habit  of  growth  which  one 
looks  for  in  a  good  border  Carnation.  Among 
those  I  cultivate,  the  best  are  Countess  of  Paris, 
blush,  a  very  early  sort  ;  Hardouin  Mansard, 
deep  pink,  very  late  ;  Honore  de  Balzac,  soft 
rose  ;  and  a  fancy  heliotrope,  flamed  scarlet  va- 
riety, the  name  of  which  I  have  not  got.  The 
English  varieties  are  in  many  cases  not  all  that 
one  would  desire,  but  among  them  are  some 
that  are  unsurpassed  for  general  good  qualities. 
I  find  among  them  strong,  vigorous,  upright 
growers  having  flowers  of  the  highest  quality  as 
to  form,  and  colours  of  the  brightest  as  well  as 
of  the  softest  shades.  Among  the  very  best  are 
the  following  : — 

White  floweks. — The  Spy,  Lady  Ridley,  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro',  an  improved  Niphetos ;  Ellen  Terry 
(like  a  huge  Malmaison),  Mrs.  F.  Godfrey,  fine 
frilled  edges. 

LicHT  coi-oURS.  — Waterwitch,  like  Countess  of 
Paris,  but  of  upright  habit ;  Lady  Nina  Balfour, 
flesh,  rich  clove  scent,  and  one  of  the  best  of  all 
Carnations. 

Rose  and  pink. — Midas,  very  fine,  soft  and  shell- 
like  ;  Ketton  Rose,  Valkyrie,  salmony  rose ; 
Sadek,  deep  rose,  extra  fine  ;  Queen  Anne,  light 
rose  ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  soft  rosy  clove  ;  Waverley, 
deep  pink,  late  flowering. 

Red. — Oriflamme,  light  scarlet;  Haye's  Scarlet, 
Lady  Audrey  Buller,  fiery  scarlet,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  this  class  ;  Alene  Neuman,  and  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  flamed. 

CRI5IS0N.— Crimson  Pearl,  extra  free  and  fine; 
Mephisto,  deep  shade  ;  Henry  Irving,  very  dark 
flower  of  perfect  shape  ;  Uriah  Pike. 

Yellow. — Corunna,  clear  yellow,  extra  free, 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all  for  the  garden  ;  Miss 
Audrey  Campbell,  very  soft  shade ;  Duke  of 
Orleans,  gold  tint.  All  of  these  produce  very 
large  blooms.  Sigurd,  The  Pasha,  and  The  Beau 
are  a  trio  producing  fine  flowers  in  varying  shades 
of  apricot.     All  are  fine. 

Yellow  fancies :  Agnes  Chambers  is  an  ex- 
cellent border  variety  ;  Harlequin,  deep  yellow, 
marked  with  rose  and  crimson,  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  giand  kind;  Fiorrie  Henwood  is  also 
fine  ;  Cowslip  is  a  still  deeper  yellow,  marked 
with  carmine  and  white  ;  Primrose  League  is 
specially  good  ;  George  Cruikshank,  deep  bufl', 
marked  scarlet,  is  in  every  respect  a  magnificent 
variety  ;  Marigold  is  of  the  same  type,  and  I 
hope  may  prove  equally  fine  ;  Jeannie  Robert- 


son, somewhat  like  Harlequin,  but  with  a  buff 
ground,  is  a  striking  variety. 

The  best  purple  ia  Foxhall  Beauty,  while  Raby, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  still  a  necessity.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  others  well  worth  growing, 
but  the  above  are  the  choicest  in  my  collection. 
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Carpet  bedding. — This,  as  we  have  known  it, 
seems  to  be  slowly,  but  surely  dying  out,  but  an- 
other form  of  carpet  planting  holds  its  own,  and 
is,  1  fancy,  likely  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  periodical 
planting  in  early  summer  and  autumn  has  to  be 
carried  out.  I  refer  to  the  style  adapted  alike  to 
large  and  small  beds,  and  indeed  to  a  geometrical 
garden  if  required  right  throughout  in  which  the 
bed  is  first  nearly  covered  with  eome  dwarf  plant 
and  then  furnished  by  the  addition  of  taller 
things,  the  height  and  the  dimentions  likely  to  be 
attained  by  these  taller  plants  naturally  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  ttie  bed.  If  a  race  of  Tufted 
Pansies  can  be  secured  in  different  shades  of  col- 
our, in  habit,  freedom  and  constitution  as  good  as 
Violetta,  one  would  not  have  to  seek  furttier  for 
the  best  carpet  plants.  Pending  the  arrival  of 
these,  one  has  to  fall  back  on  the  ordinary  tufted 
type,  and  of  these  capital  dwarf  varieties  in  their 
respective  colours  will  be  found  in  White  Swan, 
William  Niel,  Ardwell  Gem  and  Favourite,  other 
good  dwarf  plants  being  Cannell's  dwarf  Ageratum 
and  the  variegated  Mesembryanthemum.  If  rather 
stronger  growers  are  admissible  and  the  trouble 
of  pegging  is  no  objection.  Petunias,  I'hlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Nemesia  strumnpa  and  Verbenas  may  be 
added  to  the  list,  and  in  Pelargoniums,  West 
Brighton  Gem,  Surprise,  Golden  Harry  Hieover, 
and  Mangiest.  As  the  materials  employed  in  the 
case  of  carpet  plants  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
size  and  situation  of  the  beds,  so  also  with 
the  taller  things.  In  flowering  plants,  spe- 
cimen Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  and  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  are  the  best  of  the  taller  and 
stronger ;  Begonias,  Pcntstemons  and  f  carlet  Lobe- 
lias of  the  smaller  and  less  robust  plants.  If  the 
carpet  is  quiet  or  the  surroundings  are  somewhat 
overdone  with  greenery  and  a  bright  mass  of  colour 
is  recjuired,  one  can  have  nothing  better  than  Be- 
gonias, always  supposing  the  strain  is  a  good  one. 
The  essentials  are  that  the  plants  should  be 
sturdy  and  of  kindly  habit,  the  truss  thrown  well 
above  the  foliage,  individual  flowers  not  neces- 
sarily over-large,  but  of  good  shape  and  substance 
and  nearly  erect.  If  brilliancy  of  colour  has  been 
the  aim  with  the  dwarfer  plants,  such,  for  instance, 
as  purple  Petunias  or  West  Brighton  Gem  Pelar- 
gonium, the  taller  plants  may  be  chosen  from  the 
variegated  section,  as  Abutilon  Thompsoni,  or 
those  of  graceful  habit,  as  Humea  elegans.  A  de- 
cided advantage  m  flower  garden  planting  of  this 
kind  is  not  only  that  very  effective  and  pleasing 
contrasts  can  be  easily  obtained,  but  that  the 
proper  development  of  the  taller  things  is  always 
secured,  the  absence  of  crowding  enabling  the  true 
character  of  the  plants  to  be  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Fine  FOLiAGED  plants. — These  are  still  re- 
quired in  some  places,  and  in  their  way  are  de- 
cidedly effective,  striking  contrasts  being  often 
produced  with  simple  things  at  a  minimum  of 
expense — Centaurea  ragusina  with  the  Dracaena- 
leaved  Beet  being  a  case  in  point,  whilst  a  richer 
contrast  would  be  a  Pelargonium  of  the  Mrs. 
Pollock  type  with  the  old  Coleus  Verschaflfelti. 
In  dwarfer  plants  there  is  nothing  among  the 
bright  colours  to  beat  the  Alternantheras. 

Mixed  beds. — These  are  seen  far  more  fre- 
quently with  each  succeeding  year,  and  are  either 
very  pretty  and  satisfactory,  or  objectionable, 
according  to  the  different  arrangements  that  have 
been  made.  If  the  mixture  means  the  association 
in  one  bed  of,  say,  at  most  half  a  dozen  species  or 
varieties  planted  together  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  show  ttieir  true  character,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  it,  always  provided  judgment  is 
displayed  in  the  association  ahke  of  species  and 
colrurs,  but  the  indiscriminate  huddling  together 
of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  frame-ground   is  cer- 
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tainly  not  a  happy  style.  Not  only  are  plants 
totally  unlike  in  habit  and  appearance,  and  with 
nothing  in  common  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact, but  with  the  idea  of  filling  up  the  bed 
quickly  they  are  planted  very  cloee  together,  with 
the  rftult  that  the  bed  contains  a  lot  of  weedy 
rubbieh  and  is  very  disappointing.  A  satisfactory 
mixture  may  sometimes  be  effected,  as  in  the  case 
of  scented  Pelargoniums  in  variety  with  Helio- 
tropes, Aloysias,  Eucalypti,  &c.,  and  with  an- 
nuals, occasional  groups  of  the  taller  things,  as 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  Stocks,  and  Zinnias, 
and  dwarfer  things,  as  Mignonette,  the  thortest 
of  the  Linarias  and  Portulacas. 

Early  Ji'ne  flowers.— It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn 
from  the  flower  garden,  in  which,  by  the  way. 
Tufted  Pansies  are  just  now  very  fine,  to  herba- 
ceous borders,  and  contemplate  the  inmates  that 
are  already  well  in  flower  and  that  are  thus  early 
in  June  very  beautiful  in  themselves  and  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  the  flower  basket.  Quite  in  the 
front  rank  must  be  placed  the  Spanish  Irises.  In 
firmness  of  texture  and  in  staying  power  in  a  cut 
state  they  are  considerably  before  the  larger  and 
more  brilliant-hued  German  section.  1  tried 
an  experiment  with  a  handsome  gathering  the 
other  week  to  see  how  long  the  flowers  could 
be  kept,  and  found  them,  with  an  occasional 
change  of  water,  quite  fresh  at  the  expiration  of 
a  fortnight.  Pyrethrums  are  also  among  the 
most  enduring  of  the  early  June  flowers,  and 
if  any  new  sorts  were  acquired  last  wincer,  a 
note  should  be  made  of  special  favourites  with 
the  view  to  the  increase  of  the  same  by  autumnal 
division.  One  sometimes  sees  spring  division  and 
replanting  advocated,  and  I  have  wondered  lately 
how  the  Pyrethrum  has  fared  this  season  under 
such  treatment  if  allowed  to  shift  for  itself  with- 
out mulch  or  water.  Stocks  have  revelled  in  the 
dry  time  and  have  been  and  are  exceptionally 
good  ;  the  varieties  most  in  favour  are  the  purple 
and  white  East  Lothians  and  Carter's  Giant 
Winter,  a  vigorous  type  with  very  large  pure 
white  flowers.  Bearing  in  mind  the  value  of 
Stocks  and  how  they  may  be  secured  thus  early  in 
the  year,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  reminder  that 
for  another  season's  early  display  seed  may  be 
.-own  towards  the  end  of  July.  A  capital  early 
white  flower  is  obtained  from  a  good  strain  of 
Antirrhinum  nearly  pure  white,  and  although 
not  over  tall  very  vigorous  in  habit  and  large  alike 
in  spike  and  indivirtual  flowers.  Old  plants  cut 
over  at  the  end  of  last  season  and  allowed  to  re- 
main, started  early  and  were  flowering  well  by  the 
third  week  in  May.  A  practically  drought-resist- 
ing plant,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  things  we 
have,  given  a  continuance  of  the  present  weather. 
The  earher  Pinks  were  well  out  by  June  1,  and, 
despite  the  drought,  are  making  a  brave  show.  I 
fear,  however,  they  will  be  rather  short-lived. 
Ernest  Ladhams  and  Mrs.  Welsh  are  not  out  yet 
(June  G) ;  as  a  rule  they  just  anticipate  the  Carna- 
tions, but  as  some  of  the  latter  are  on  the  point  of 
bursting,  the  flowering  season  this  year  will  be  at 
about  the  same  time.  Selected  blooms  of  Her 
Majesty,  together  with  Aphrodite  Pyrethrum 
and  Niphetcs  Rose  are  just  now  among  the 
choicest  of  out  door  white  flowers. 

Claremont.  E.  BuBRELL. 


borders,  and  it  does  well  with  me  in  a  heavy  soil  only  by  early  layering  aid  early  planting  that  lean 

that  has  been  deeply  cultivated  and  broken  up,  keep  the  stock  of  border  varieties  safely  through 

adding  lime  rubble  and  burnt  garden  refuse.     Jt  the  winter. — J.  U.  Tallack. 

is  one  of  the  easiest  of  plants  to  propagate,  all  

that  is  necessary  being  to  pull  the  old  plant  into 
as  many  pieces  as  are  wanted  and  replant  these 


where  required.  It  is  not,  I  think,  generally 
known  that  this  Heuchera  is  as  easily  forced  as 
the  old  Uielytra  spectabilis,  and  has  a  fine  effect 
in  the  conservatory  in  March  and  April. — R. 


BROMPTON  STOCKS. 


A  BORDER  OF  HARDY  PLANTS. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a  herbaceous 
border  in  the  garden  at  Fairfields.  One  can 
see  at  a  glance  how  richly  the  border  is  stocked 
with  hardy  flowers,  which  keep  up  a  succession 
of   bloom    from   spring   until   autumn.     Many 


I  RECENTLY  Saw  in  1  country  district  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  scarlet  giant  strain,  large  and  ii» 
bloom,  but  all  single.  I  looked  in  vain  in  this  and 
other  gardens  for  the  double  form,  but  all  through 
the  villages  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  In  another 
part  of  the  country  I  observed  the  same  in  the 
case  of  the  giant  white,  all  fine  plants  in  heavy 
bloom,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  double  flower  among 
them.  Here,  then,  are  two  instances  where  a 
fine  strain  of  spring- flowering  Stocks  is  under 
cultivation,  and  yet,  of  that  which  is  most  prized 
by  gardeners — a  fine  double  character — there  is 
not   a   solitary  instance.     Now  botanists   tell  us 


Lyclinis  FloE-cuculi. — The  pretty  branching 
spikes  of  the  rose-tinted  lorm  of  this  plant — rosea 
flore-pleno — are  now  in  good  contlition  and  very 
useful  for  cutting.  Small  plants  from  pots  set  out 
in  October  have  made  good  progress  notwith- 
standing the  drought,  and  are  now  fine  healthy 
specimens,  the  spikes  attaining  a  height  of  about 
18  inches.  The  flowers  are  each  about  1  inch 
across,  the  segments  very  deeply  cut  and  fringed, 
the  rosy  pink  shade  of  colour  being  distinct  liom 
that  of  anything  else  now  in  bloom. 

Heuchera  eanguinea. — The  colour  in  the 
flowers  of  this  hne  herbaceous  plant  varies 
considerably,  that  of  the  best  forms  being  of  a 
bright,  yet  deep  crimson.  The  loose,  graceful 
spikes  1  find  extremely  useful  for  vases.  Large 
clumps  of  it  make  a  fine  display  in   the  open 


gardens  are  unmteresting  owing  to  their  bare  ,  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  disposition  to  form  double 
appearance,  except  during  the  summer  months,  g^^^^^  j^  established  from  any  cause,  that  ten- 
when  annuals  and  the  usual  run  of  bedding  jenry  becomes  hereditary;  and  there  are  no 
plants  contribute  colour  to  the  borders.  W  e  do  doubt  races  of  stocks  of  which,  out  of  hundreds  of 
not  want  a  "  one-season  "  display,  but  a  continu-  plants,  scarcely  one  double-flowered  form  is  met 
ance  of  hardy  flowers  from  Snowdrop  time  till  with.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tendency  is 
the  opening  of  the  Christmps  Rose  in  December,    set  up  single  flowers  become  the  exception.     It 

would  thus  appear  that  in  the  two  cases 
mentioned  the  tendency  to  produce 
single  forms  has  become  hereditary, 
hence  the  question  arises,  what  can 
be  done  to  reproduce  doubleness  in 
the  strain  if  it  ever  existed  ?  It  is  an 
opinion  held  by  many  that  the  presence 
ot  double  flowers  among  single  ones  of 
the  same  class  or  variety  is  necessary, 
by  the  distribution  of  pollen,  to  pro- 
duce doublentss,  which  may  be  true  : 
but  where  there  is  an  entire  absence  oi 
double  flowers,  what  is  yet  to  be  done? 

It   has  been  reported  that  the  way 
in   which  double  Stocks  are  produced 
in    the     Stock  -  growing    districts     of 
Germany    is    by    giving    the   plants — 
grown  it  is  presumed  in  pots — a  mini- 
mum supply  of  water  ;  but  the  scarlet 
Stocks  alluded  to  were  growing  on  a 
hot,  dry  spot  where  the  ground   was 
elevated,  stony,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
lacking   in    moisture;    and   yet   there 
were  no  signs  of   doubling.     This  we 
seem   to    know — that    the  production 
of  a  flower,  for  instance,  is  preceded 
by  an  arrest  of   vegetation,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  current  of  the  plant's 
life,    so   to  speak,   becomes   changed, 
the  growth  of  the  leaves  is  checked,  the 
lengthening  of  the  branches  is  arrested 
as    the    flower- bud   forms;    moreover, 
there  is  a  close  relationship  in  a   large  majority 
of  flowers   between   the  outer  envelopes  of  the 
flower  and   the    scales    of    a   leaf- bud  ;    this    is 
especially  so  in  regard  to  the  venation,   and  is 
admitted   by  all   morphologists.      So   far,   then, 
we  may  say  that  the  production  of  a  flower,  like 
that  of   a   bud,   is  due  to   a  diminution  of  vege- 
table action  ;  and  as  in  double  flowers  we  have 
for  the  most  part  merely  a  repetition   and  exu- 
berant formation  of  floral  envelopes,  so  we  may 
attribute  their  formation  to  a  continuance  of  the 
same  feeble  vegetative  action  as  that  which  pro- 
duced the  first  or  normal  series. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  a  copious  supply  of 
rich  food,  such  as  is  provided  by  cultivation,  will 
produce  double  flowers,  and  it  is  held  that  an 
excessive  supply  of  food  which  the  plant  cannot 
assimilate,  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that 
which  results  from  partially  cutting  off  the  sup- 
plies. This  being  so,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a. 
general  principle,  that  in  the  production  of 
double  flowers  a  partial  arrest  of  development,  if 
not  of  growth,  however  produced,  is  an  essential 
preliminary.     If  these  inferences  be  correct,  the 


A  herbaceous  border  in  the  garden  at  Fairfields.  Bnnraved 
for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  seiit  6t;  Mrs.  Deane, 
Fareham,  Rants. 


Sufficient  use  of  the  hardy  plants  in  our  gar- 
dens is  not  made,  but  nothing  is  more  suit- 
able, as  they  grow  freely  and  give  little  trouble. 

T. 

Carnation  Uriah  Pike. — Although  the  cul- 
ture of  this  fine  Carnation  has  been  mostly  con- 
fined to  pots,  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  as  a  hardy 
border  variety  that  it  will  be  found  most  valu- 
able. Other  growers  have  already  pointed  out 
that  it  flowers  but  sparingly  in  pots  during  its 
first  season,  and  that  it  does  much  better  when 
two  years  old.  This  is  also  my  experience  under 
the  same  treatment,  but  having  last  year  a  larger 
number  of  layers  than  I  required  for  pots,  I 
planted  out  five  or  six  dozen  in  the  open  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  and  these  have  developed  into  grand 
plants,  each  carrying  from  nine  to  a  dozen  strong 
flower-stems,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  fine 
show.  The  foliage  on  these  plants  is  at  least 
double  the  size  ot  that  on  the  pot  plants,  and  it 
rivals  that  of  the  old  crimson  Clove  when  seen  at 
its  best.     I  attribute  much  of  the  success  with  it 


to  the  fact  that  the  layering  was  done  early  and    . 

fiom  plants  that  had  been  grown  in  pots  to  flower  jgaidener  should  have  the  art  of  making  a 
under  glass,  as  the  growth  on  theee  was  fit  for  1  plant  under  his  control  produce  double  flowers 
layering  early  in  July.  It  seems  scarcely  right  |  as  much  as  he  has  the  power  of  inducing  a  shj- 
at  the  time  to  be  layering  Carnations  while  the  \  blooming  plant  to  produce  an  abundance  of  blos- 
beds  are  in  full  beauty,  but  I  have  found  that  it  is  j  som,  or  of  making  a  plant  flower  out  of  its  proper 
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season.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  a 
series  of  experiments  CDuld  be  carried  out  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  foregoing  inferences  and  conclu- 
sions, and  demonstrate  how  far  the  cultivator  can 
control  a  plant  so  as  to  produce  double,  instead  of 
single,  flowers,  or  vice  i:ersd.  B-  D- 


THE  RANUNCULUS. 
A  NEIGHBOUR  of  mine  has  a  circular  flower- 
bed, the  centre  of  which  is  now  tilled  with  gay 
and  attractive  Ranunculi.  They  represent  what 
are  known  as  the  Turban  varieties,  and  all  are 
self-coloured,  ranging  in  colour  from  white  (not 
a  pure  white)  through  shades  of  yfllow,  pale 
and  deep  rose,  scarlet,  crimson,  &c.  Despite  the 
drought,  they  have  done  well,  and  as  they  suc- 
ceed the  Tulip  and  the  Hyacinth,  they  carry  on 
the  spring  display  for  some  time  longer.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  lateness  in  blooming  of  the  Ranunculus 
which  prt vents  it  being  employed  in  the  spring 
garden  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  because  it  in- 
terferes with  getting  out  the  summer  bedding 
plants,  another  difficulty  being  that  it  is  always 
best  to  lift  and  store  the  roots  as  Foon  as  the 
foliage  begins  to  decay.  Owing  to  the  dry  time, 
the  Ranunculus  has  bloomed  this  season  some- 
what earlier  than  usual.  Years  ago  the  Ranun- 
culus found  a  place  in  the  calendars  of  opera- 
tions in  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  on 
gardening.  Then,  when  the  florist  made  a  pet 
of  it,  the  head  of  bloom  was  looked  for  in  June 
and  early  in  July.  It  was  grown  in  care- 
fully prepared  beds,  shaded  from  the  sun  in  hot 
weather,  and  watered  when  it  was  dry.  Some 
protection  was  needed  from  rain  storms,  the 
dark  coloured  varieties  especially  showing  the 
effects  of  it.  All  the  highly-bred  varieties  of 
fifty  years  ago  have  entirely  disappeared  ;  many 
of  them  were  of  delicate  constitution  and  diffi- 
cult to  cultivate  with  success,  but  the  more 
robust-growing  Turban  types  are  still  grown  by 
the  Dutch  and  other  foreign  florists,  and  im- 
ported to  this  country  as  dried  roots  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  :  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining them.  Planting  is  done  in  February 
when  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  soil  dry 
•enough,  and  as  late  as  May  a  dried  Ranunculus 
root,  with  its  mass  of  claw-like  root  divisions, 
is  a  poor  shrivelled-looking  atom,  but  when  put 
into  the  soil  it  absorbs  moisture  and  increases 
considerably  in  bulk.  When  dibbling  in  the  roots 
they  should  be  put  at  such  a  depth  that  there 
will  be  fully  2  inches  of  soil  above  the  crown, 
€ven  then  the  act  of  swelling  causes  some  of  the 
roots  to  be  thrust  up  out  of  the  soil.  The  Ra- 
nunculus is  very  useful  for  emitting  from,  as  the 
stems  are  erect  and  rigid.  Time  was  when  the 
scarlet  Turban  variety  was  much  grown  in  the 
market  gardens  about  London  for  bunching  for 
market.  Since  then  the  fashion  has  set  in  in 
other  directions  and  there  is  danger  of  this  fine 
«arly  summer  flower  becoming  almost  forgotten. 
Raising  seedlings  is  an  interesting  process. 
Three  years  ago  I  had  some  seed  of  a  very  fine 
strain  sent  me.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  the 
surface  of  a  box.  of  fine  soil,  then  well  watered 
after  being  pressed  down  into  the  earth,  a 
covering  of  Moss  placed  over  them,  and  the  box 
stood  in  a  cool,  shady  spot.  By  the  autumn 
there  was  a  good  crop  of  plants  ;  the  box  was 
then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  wintered  in 
that  way,  protected  from  rain  and  frost,  and  in 
early  spring  the  roots  were  carefully  lifted  and 
planted  in  a  prepared  bed.  Some  of  them 
bloomed  the  following  summer.  The  roots  were 
lifted  in  the  autumn,  carefully  preserved,  and 
replanted  in  March,  with  the  result  that  I  had 
a  good  head  of  bloom  of  charming  varieties 
They  were,  unfortunately,  forgotten,  left  in  the 
ground,  and  the  severe  winter  of  1895  destroyed 
them  all,  much  to  my  sorrow. 


Success  is  to  be  secured  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Ranunculus  ouly  by  constant  attention.  It 
is  proper  and  continuous  treatment  of  the  riglii; 
character  at  the  right  time,  which  leads  to  suc- 
cess. That  to  grow  this  flower  successfully 
causes  trouble  is  indisputable,  but  our  fore- 
fathers who  grew  it  so  finely  spared  no  pains  in 
this  respect.  Peihaps  it  is  the  fact  that  in 
these  high  pressure,  busy  days  the  Ranunculus 
does  need  a  good  deal  of  attention,  which  has 
led  to  its  having  pretty  well  Ijecome  a  ne- 
glected subject.  R.   D. 


THE  HOMES  OF  DAFFODILS. 

Narcissi   I  have    found   in   my   wanderings,   or 
which  have  been  sent  to  me  by  friends  or  collectors. 

Ajaxabscissus  (Parkinson),  muticus  (Gay)  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  and 
is  very  abundant  in  the  valley  of  Gavarnie, 
France. 

,,  Bastemil  is  found  in  a  Chestnut  grove  not 
far  from  Monfonti,  Spain. 

,,     Cabeceiras,  not  far  from  Opoito,  Portugal. 

,,  Calvas  Yellow  is  found  not  far  from  the 
river  Mino,  in  Galicia,  Spain. 

,,     Camoensis  found  above  Braga.  in  Portugal. 

,,  cyclamineus  is  found  in  Portugal  and  several 
places  in  Galicia,  Spain. 

,,  English  Lent  Lily  is  found  in  many  counties 
of  England. 

,,  Dick  Sartoris  is  !found  on  an  island  in  the 
Bay  of  Vigo,  Spain. 

,,  Johnstoni  is  found  not  far  from  Oporto, 
Portugal. 

,,  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain  is  found  in  Galicia, 
Spain. 

,,  Johnstoni  Mrs.  George  CammtU  is  found  in 
Galicia,  Spain. 

,,     .lohnstoni  Palyo  is  found  in  Galicia,  Spain. 

,,     major  is  found  in  the  Landes,  France. 

,,     raaximus  is  found  in  the  Landes,  France. 

,,  Opoito  Yellow  is  found  cloee  to  Oporto, 
Portugal. 

,,  moscbatus  is  found  on  the  spurs  of  Mont 
Perdu,  Spain. 

,,  minimus  is  found  in  the  province  of  Leon  and 
several  places  in  Spain. 

,,  Saragossa  Daffodil  is  found  on  the  Guadar- 
rama  and  Moncayo,  Spain. 

,,  scoticus  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 

,,     TelamoniuB  is  found  in  Italy. 

,,  ,,  plonus  must  be  Italian,  as  there 

alone  the  single  and  double  are  found 
growing  together  and  nowhere  el.«e,  but 
the  double  form  is  spread  all  over  Europe. 
It  abounds  in  Ireland,  and  large  quantities 
have  recently  been  collected  on  the  Riviera. 

,,  Santa  Maria  is  found  above  Braga,  in  Portu- 
gal, and  in  Galicia,  in  Spain. 

,,  princeps  grows  in  largequantities  in  Ireland, 
where  it  was  no  doubt  introduced  from 
Italy  with  Telamonius  plenus;  indeed  I 
have  had  princepa  from  Italy  collected 
with  the  double  Telamonius,  and  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  pale  var.  of  Telamonius. 

,,  Tenby  is  Welsh.  I  have  traced  a  few  to 
Ireland,  but  its  home  is  no  doubt  Wales. 

,,  variiformis  is  I'yrenean,  and  found  above  the 
Hospice,  near  Luchon,  alto  on  Mont  d'Or, 
Central  France. 

,,     pallidus  pr:ecox  can  be  traced  frcm  Luchon, 

in  the  Hautes   Pyrenees,  to  Asturias,  in 

Spain. 

Corbularia  citrina  can  be  traced  from  Tarbes,  in  the 

Hautes  Pyrenees,  to   the  cotifines  of 

Galicia,  in  Spain. 

,,  Clusii   is  found   on    the    Guadarrama, 

Spain. 
,,  large  Early    Yellow,   Spain  and   Por- 

tugal. 
,,  small   Early   Yellow,  Spain   and   Por- 

tugal. 
,,  nivalis,  Spain  and  Poitugal. 

,,  monophjUus,  Algiers. 


Incomparabilis  is  found  in  the  Landes,  France, 
and  in  olden  times  the  parents  were  abundant — 
viz.,  poeticuB  and  Ajax  ;  at  the  present  time 
they  are  mostly  double,  but  there  are  also  very 
many  single.  I  never  saw  them  growing,  but 
collectors  have  sent  me  double  and  single.  It 
is  also  found  in  Italy  ;  there  the  conditions  are 
favourable  for  its  production. 
Triandrus  albus,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
,,  concolor,  Portugal. 

,,  pallidulus,  Spain. 

,,  pulchellus,  Portugal. 

,,  calathinus,  on  the  Brittany  coast. 

Intermedins  grows  in  the  Landes,  Fiance. 
Jonquilla  is  found  about  Biarritz  and  Bayonne. 
,,         double  is   abundant   at  Cap  Breton,  in 
the  Landes 
Juncifolius,  Hautes  Pyrenees  and  several  places  in 
Spain. 
,,  rupicola,  Guadarrama,  Spain. 

Biflorus  is  found  growing  with  its  parents  (Tazetta 

and  poeticus)  at  Nimes  and  Montpellier. 
Poeticus  is  abundant  in  France,  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. 
Tazetta  I  traced  from  Genoa  to  Gibraltar  in  its 

varieties. 
Dubius  I  collected   at  Pont  du  Gare,  and   it  is 
abundant  all  over  the  south  of  Spain.     I  did  not 
meet  with  it,  but  was  told  of  it  by  many  bot- 
anists in  Spain. 
Ireland  does  not  appear   to  have  a  native  Nar- 
cissus, but  there  are  many  sorts  in  Ireland  not 
found  elsewhere  ;  and   as  they  are  all  in  parks 
and  gardens,  appear  to  me  evidence  of  a  very 
early   civilifation  when   men   made  gardens  as 
well  as  built  houses ;  for  example — 
Countess  of  Annesley  is  not  founds 
out  of  Ireland.  i 

Ard-Righ    is    not    found     out    of  l  Yellows 

Ireland.  f 

Goiden  Plover  is  not  found  out  of  | 
Ireland.  J 

Colleen  Bawn  and  a  few  other  white  varieties 

are  not  found  out  of  Ireland. 
Tortuosus,  and  cernuus,  found  in  both  English 

and  Irish  gardens. 
Capax,  found  in  both  English  and  Irish  gar- 
dene. 
Nanus  double  and  minor  double  of    recent 
years  have  been  found  only  in  Irish  gardens. 

P.  Barr. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


RED  SPIDER  ON  VINES. 

How  can  1  destroy  red  spider  on  Vines  that 
have  the  Grapes  thinned  ?  I  have  tried  paint- 
ing the  pipes  with  sulphur,  but  it  has  not  killed 
all.  Chu  I  syringe  with  anything  ? — A:\iateur. 
*.^*  With  such  exceptionally  bright,  clear 
weather,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  to  learn 
that  red  spider  is  very  abundant  on  fruit  trees 
and  Vines  under  glass.  Their  presence  is  soon 
apparent  to  any  gardener  at  all  experienced  in 
such  matters,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  waiting 
for  the  whole  of  the  leaves  to  become  badly  in- 
fested and  brown  in  appearance  before  taking 
active  steps  to  combat  the  evil.  Sulphur 
fumes  are  undoubtedly  the  surest  and  quickest 
remedy,  but  in  order  to  be  effective  they  must 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  the  eyes  smart 
on  entering  the  house  in  which  they  are  being 
generated.  There  is  also  the  risk  to  be  run  of 
injury  to  the  delicate  skins  of  Muscats  and 
other  Grapes,  causing  them  to  rust.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  little  to  fear  from  sulphur 
fumes  so  long  as  they  are  quickly  over,  lasting, 
say,  for  about  two  hours.  It  is  the  conjunction 
of  sulphur  fumes  and  strong  sun-heat  that  seems 
to  do  most  harm.  While  yet  the  house  is  open 
the  hot- water  pipes  should  be  heated,  then 
moistened  with  a  wtt  rag  on  the  upper  side  of 
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the  flows,  a  short  length  at  a  time,  and  dusted 
with    Mowers  of  sulphur  before  they  have  an 
opfortunity  to    dry.     After   sunset  close    tlie 
house  and  make  the  pipes  as  hot  as  possible, 
and  the  fumes   will  then  be   given  otf  freely. 
Kext  day  brush  otf  the  sulphur  and  treat  the 
house   as  before.     This  is  a  good  remedy  for  I 
both  red  spider  and  mildew,  another  trouble  i 
only   too   plentiful   this   season,    but    nervous  j 
people  will  not  give  it  a  fair  trial.    "  Amateur  "  I 
seems    to    have    already    tried     the     sulphur  j 
remedy,  or  one  of   the   sulphur   remedies,   as 
there   is   another   one,   and  that    is   sponging 
the   leaves   with  water  and  sulphur.     If  only 
the    leaves    could     be    well     coated     on     the 
under      side      with      sulphur,    little      or      no 
further    progress     would     be     made     by     the  j 
red  spider.     When    Vines,    Peach    trees    and ! 
the    like    are   cleared    of    fruit,   they  can    be 
freely   syringed   once   or  twice  with   water   in 
which  flowers  of  sulphur  have  been  S([ueezed 
through  a  stiip  of  muslin  or  canvas  at  the  rate  * 
of  a  full-sized  handful  to  three  gallons  of  water.  ' 
If   one   syringing  is  not    enough   to    coat    the 
underside,  and  the  upper  side,  too,  if  need  be, 
with  sulphur,  repeat  the  dose  and  cease  syring- 
ing.    The  red  spider  cannot   live   under   such 
conditions.     Sponging   the  leaves  is  a  tedious 
operation,  but  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  all  the 
same,   doing    this   important   work    when    the 
house  is  not  almost  unbearably  hot.  The  sponge 
should   be   repeatedly  moistened  and  as  often 
dipped  in  dry  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  the  leaves 
well  coated  with  it.     A  friend  of  mine  objects 
to  the  sulphur  owing  to  its  interfering  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  the  functions  of  the  leaves,  but 
he  cannot    dei^y   that    sponging    every    fully- 
formed  leaf  three  times  before  the  Grapes  were 
ripe  did  not  prove  so  efl'ective  as  my  single  coat 
of  sulphur  has  done. 

There  are  some  positions  and  houses  that 
favour  the  increase  of  red  spider  much  more 
than  others,  and  those  in  charge  of  them  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  if  they  cannot  prevent  their 
appearance.  Keeping  the  hou.se  highly  charged 
with  moisture  and  the  borders  constantly  moist, 
with  liquid  manure  often  in  evidence,  tends  to 
check  the  spread  and  in  a  degree  prevents  an 
early  loss  of  the  green  matter  in  the  leaves,  but 
too  much  dependence  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  the  water  cure.  If  in  a  Cucumber  house 
kept  hermetically  closed,  the  atmo.sphere  con- 
stantly moist  and  the  roots  well  supplied  with 
water  and  liquid  manure,  red  spider  will  spread 
rapidly,  also  attaining  a  lander  size  than  usual, 
how  is  it  possible  to  check  its  increase  in  a 
house  that  must  be  freely  ventilated  during  the 
greater  part  of  every  sunny  day  and  seldom 
shut  close  on  other  days  ;  If  the  Vines  could 
be  syringed  before  8  o'clock  every  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  on  closing,  with  perfectly  clear 
soft  water,  this  would  doubtless  keep  down  red 
spider,  but  it  is  byno  means  an  infallible  remedy. 
It  would  also  mean  the  loss  of  bloom  on  the 
berries,  and  in  very  many  instances  a  coat  of 
sediment  in  its  place.  "  Amateur,"  with  others 
similarly  situated,  must  either  try  sulphur 
fumes   with   attendant  risks,  or  else  the  safer 

remedy  of  sponging  with  water  and  sulphur 

W.  I. 

Strawberries  and  the  drought.  ~I  am 
afraid  many  Strawberry  beds  have  felt  the  effects 
of  the  prolonged  drought  sufficiently  to  have 
affected  the  present  year's  crop  of  fruit,  especially 
on  light  soils  and  whore  mulching  has  not  been 
carried  out.  We  all  know  what  watering  large 
Strawberry  beds  means,  and  that  it  is  often  apt 
to  be  postponed,  in  the  hope  that  rain  will  come, 
until  the  plants  actually  flag,  and  when  once  this 
occurs,  the  fruit  is  sure  to  be  small.  For  many 
years  I  have  abandoned  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 


waiting  until  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom 
and  then  mulching  with  clean  straw  or  Bracken. 
I  now  give  a  thorough  good  coating  in  November 
or  December,  using  littery  material  from  the 
pig-yard,  well  saturated  with  the  urine,  yet  not 
in  a  decompo-sed  state.  This,  being  washed  clean 
by  winter  rains,  affords  the  Strawberry  roots 
much  support,  and  while  preventing  the  surface 
from  becoming  dry  in  spring,  aleo  keeps  the  fruit 
in  a  clean  state  without  any  further  additions. 
Were  it  not  for  this  autumn  mulching  I  should  in 
the  majority  of  seasons  lose  halt  my  Strawberries, 
the  soil  being  light  and  the  subsoil  gravelly.  As 
it  is,  however,  I  get  capital  crops  of  large  fruit  on 


the  latter  is  so  limited  that  it  does  more  harm 
than  good,  the  water  dripping  from  it  right  on  to 
the  stems  of  the  trees  beneath.  There  cannot 
possibly  be  a  worse  thing,  as,  let  the  situation  be 
ever  so  sheltered  and  the  general  treatment  good, 
repeated  dripping  will  soon  work  ruin.  An  old 
East  Anglian  gardener,  who  grew  Peaches  on  open 
walls  better  than  the  majority,  having  but  poor 
copings,  embedded  slat  38  under  the  latter  in  a 
sloping  position  immediately  over  the  stems  of 
the  trees.  This  I  thought  a  good  plan,  as  although 
it  certainly  did  not  improve  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  wall,  all  drip  was  effectually  thrown 
off  into  the  alley.  Peach  walls  are  better  without 
any  coping  than  to  have  it  only  sufficiently 
wide  for  the  drip  to  deecend  on  to  the  stems.— 
J.  C. 


^Apple  Kentish  Codlin.     From  a  photograph  sent 
fci/  Col.  Kelsall,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

yearling  plants,  and  abundance  on  those  two  sea- 
sons old  for  preserving,  after  which  I  always  de- 
stroy them.  Many  somewhat  capricious,  j-et 
highl\-  flavoured.  Strawberries  might  be  grown 
with  success  even  on  light  soils  were  this  autumn 
system  of  mulching  practised.  Of  course,  if  a 
good  soaking  of  li(|uid  manure  can  be  given  in 
dry  springs,  so  much  the  better,  this  further  aid- 
ing to  swell  off  the  crop  and  to  prevent  red 
spider. — J.  C. 

Drip  and  Peach  trees.— I  frequently  notice 
that  on  many  modern-built  Peach  or  Apricot  walls 
there  is  either  an  entire  absence  of  cop'ing,  or  that 


APPLE  KENTISH  CODLIX. 
Varieties  precocious  in  bearing  and  heavy 
croppers  whenever  the  season  permits  are  apt 
to  wear  out  and  in  time  become  nearly  or  quite 
extinct.  That  is  what  has  happened  to  the 
Kentish  Codlin.  Trees  of  this  variety  are 
rarely  met  with  now-a-days,  and  probably  could 
not  be  bought  anywhere.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  deserving  of  a  better  fate.  According  to 
my  experience  with  it  (under  the  name  of  Eng- 
lish Codlin),  trees,  after  they  have  arrived  at°a 
size  capable  of  producing  from  one  to  two 
bushels  of  fruit,  make  little  or  no  further  pro- 
gress, but  also  seldom  fail  to  produce  excellent 
crops.  Not  content  with  fruiting  on  the  old 
wood,  the  young  short  shoots  of  the  nrevious 
suuimer's  growth  must  also  usually  bear  fruit, 
this  rendering  it  a  diflicult  matter  to  raise  fresh 
vigorous  trees  by  grafting.  On  the  Paradise  or 
dwarfing  stocks  this  variety  is  a  complete 
failure,  and  it  is  only  on  the  Crab  that  it  can  be 
grown  successfully.  The  trees  that  were  at  one 
time  under  my  charge  had  been  planted  nearly 
thirty  years,  or  at  much  about  the  same  time 
as  Col.  Kelsall,  Blackrock,  Dublin,  who  for- 
svarded  the  admirable  photograph  here  repro- 
duced, planted  his.  This  gentleman  also  writes 
to  the  effect  that  his  tree  is  not  tall,  but  has 
very  long  arms,  which  have  to  be  propped  up  in 
a  good  year,  some  of  the  branches  having 
broken  under  the  weight  of  fruit.  He  further 
adds  that  it  is  generally  a  heavy  cropper,  and 
I  he  Apples  grow  to  a  very  good  size,  but  are 
scarcely  so  large  now  as  when  the  tree  was 
younger.  The  fruit  is  yellow  when  ripe,  with- 
out a  tinge  of  red,  ripe  about  September,  not 
keeping  beyond  November,  when  the  fruit  gets 
greasy  and  soon  spoils,  well-flavoured,  sub-acid 
and  good  for  cooking  only. 

As  already  hinted,  Kentish  Codlin  is  also 
known  as  English  Codlin,  the  two  being  .synony- 
mous, but  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  as  it 
has  been  and  still  is,  with  Kentish  Fillbasket. 
The  latter  is  altogether  a  different  Apple.  I 
recollect  fine  old  trees  of  the  true  Kentish  FiU- 
basket  growing  in  an  old  orchard  in  Kent,  these 
being  capable  of  producing  twenty  bushels  or 
more  of  fruit  in  a  season,  and  of  later  years  I 
have  had  charge  of  some  extra  strong  garden 
trees  of  the  same  variety.  In  a  young  state 
such  strong-growing  varieties  are  not  very  pro- 
ductive, and  that  is  why  so  few  of  them  are 
planted  now.  As  a  eonseciuence  the  rising  gene- 
rations will  not  be  able  to  direct  attention  to 
grand  old  trees  of  superior  varieties,  including 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Winter 
Queening,  and  the  like,  and  will  compare  the 
selfishness  of  the  present  generation  of  planters 
with  the  unselfishness  of  our  forefathers.  Why 
not  distribute  a  few  of  the  strong  growers 
among  the  early  productive  trees,  and  when  the 
latter  wear  out,  as  they  inevitably  do,  the  large 
trees  will  be  at  their  best. 

In  order  to  conclusively  prove  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  Kentish  Codlin  and   Kentish  Fill- 
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basket,  I  will  append  extracts  of  descriptions  of 
both  varieties  by  experts,  taking  the  former 
first  :  Shoots  moderately  strong,  erect,  of  a  dull 
chestnut-brown,  with  scarcely  any  dots,  rather 
downy  at  the  extremities ;  leaves  rather  large, 
broad  oval,  sharply  serrated ;  fruit  large,  conical, 
wide  at  the  base,  generally  taller  on  one  side 
than  the  other  ;  eye  closed,  with  long  pointed 
segments,  set  on  one  side  of  the  axis  in  a  deep, 
angular,  plaited  basin  ;  stalk  short  and  thick  in 
a  deep,  uneven  cavity  ;  skin  smooth,  greenish 
yellow  ;  flesh  white,  tender,  and  briskly 
flavoured.  A  good  cooking  Apple,  in  use  from 
August  to  October  inclusive  ;  tree  a  good 
bearer,  but  not  of  strong  growth.  I  now  give 
the  description  of  Kentish  Fillbasket :  Shoots 
vigorous,  chestnut-coloured,  tinged  with  violet, 
slightly  downy  ;  leaves  very  large,  broad  oval  ; 
fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  irregularly 
shaped,  angular  on  the  sides  ;  eye  large,  closed, 
rather  deeply  placed  and  surrounded  by  pi  its  ; 
stalk  very  short  and  thick,  set  in  a  wide 
cavity  ;  skin  smooth,  yellowish  green  on  the 
shaded  side,  and  pale  yellow  with  a  reddish 
brown  blush,  broken  with  stripes  of  deeper  red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun  ;  flesh  yellowish  green, 
firm  and  juicy,  with  a  brisk,  sub-acid  flavour. 
An  excellent  cooking  Apple,  in  season  from 
November  to  January.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  the  leaves  frequently  being  extra 
large,  and  bears  abundantly,  oftentimes,  it 
might  have  been  added,  when  other  varieties 
fail.  Properly  managed  the  fruit  can  be  kept 
considerably  later.  All  things  considered,  the 
merits  of  this,  the  true  Fillbasket,  as  well  as 
the  Kentish  Codlin  have  been  too  long  over- 
looked. A  Kentish  Man. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

JUN-E    9. 

Thk  hall  was  again  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  at 
this  meeting.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  Temple  show  in 
miniature.  Everything  almost  to  be  found  at  the 
Temple  was  here  to  be  seen  in  lesser  numbers. 
Every  corner  as  well  as  the  stages  was  filled  with 
various  productions.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  display  any  more  exhibits  without  seriously  in- 
conveniencing the  movements  of  the  visitors.  It 
was  also  most  gratifying  to  note  so  many  Fellows 
and  visitors  present,  likewise  to  find  so  many 
of  the  trade  and  private  gardeners  present  also. 
In  spite  of  what  some  critics  have  written  from 
time  to  time,  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact 
thattheeeperiodical  meetings  aree.xtremely  popular 
with  all  sections  of  horticulturists.  Not  only  are 
they  interesting,  but  they  are  likewise  most 
instructive,  affording  to  the  Fellows  a  marvel- 
lous return  for  their  guinea  subscriptions.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  so  many  residents  in 
London  and  the  suburbs  should  still  refrain  from 
becoming  Fellows.  The  number  of  Fellows  should 
really  be  doubled,  and  then  the  society  should  be 
within  measurable  distance  perhaps  of  a  central 
hall  of  its  own. 

The  floral  committee  on  this  occasion  occupied 
the  greater  amount  of  space,  and  most  varied 
were  the  exhibits.  Hardy  flowers  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  very  prominent,  Paonies,  Delphiniums, 
&c.,  making  a  gorgeous  display  from  Messrs. 
Kelway,  whilst  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had 
most  extensive  exhibits  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants,  notably  the  gor- 
geous spikes  of  Eremurus  robustus,  likewise 
Cannas,  Streptocarpi,  &c.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
were  strong  in  out  Roses  of  the  garden  types, 
singles  and  forms  of  R.  rugosa  being  specially 
fine.  Other  hardy  flowersherewerealso  conspicuous. 
The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  had  a  fine  bank  of 
alpine  plants  arranged  in  an  artistic  and  natural 
manner  with  rockwork  in  miniature.    Here  were  to 


be  seen  several  uncommon  and  beautiful  hardy 
flowers.  Carnations  were  shown  in  large  numbers 
by  those  well-known  growers,  Messrs.  C.  Turner 
and  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  each  of  whom  had  a 
fine  group,  whilst  another  group  of  dwarf  well- 
grown  plants  came  from  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon 
Gardens,  these  consisting  of  Malmaison  varieties 
only.  Cut  Roses  in  great  variety  came  from 
Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons,  likewise  from  Mr. 
Mount  and  Mr.  Prince,  each  showing  well.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons  contributed  Cannas  in  fine 
form,  as  did  Mr.  Beckett,  of  Aldenbam  Gardens, 
some  huge  plants  of  Streptocarpus.  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester,  had  a  superb 
assortment  of  choice  bulbous  and  other  uncommon 
plants,  as  Brodiajas  and  Calochorti,  &c.  Other 
collections  of  hardy  flowers  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Prichard,  of  Christchurch,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  and  Mr.  B.  Ladharas.  Miscellaneous  groups 
came  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons  and  Messrs. 
.1.  Laing  and  Sons,  each  showing  in  effective  style. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son's  exhibit  was  comprised 
chiefly  of  choice  Irises  and  P;eDnies. 

Orchids  made  a  splendid  display,  notably  the 
groups  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Baron  Schrceder  and 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  from  amongst  well-known 
private  collections,  and  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.,  these  all  contributing  large, 
choice  and  varied  groups.  Very  effective,  too, 
were  the  collections  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  and  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  who  is  strong  in 
Odontoglots.  The  chief  feature  of  the  fruit 
committee  was  the  large  collection  of  finely- gi  own 
Strawberries  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frog- 
more,  that  from  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros,  being 
also  excellent.  Nectarines  in  pots  of  Early 
Rivers  and  Lord  Napier  came  from  Mr.  Hudson, 
Gunuersbury  House  Gardens,  the  former  fully 
ripe  and  the  latter  still  requiring  a  considerable 
time  to  mature.  Cherries  came  from  the  same 
source,  the  fruit  being  large  and  well  ripened  ; 
these  were  gathered  from  the  open  wall.  Melons 
were  somewhat  plentiful,  and  this  committee  were 
liberal  in  their  awards,  the  fine  weather  having 
suited  the  perfect  maturation  of  this  fruit.  Early 
Peas  came  from  Syon  Gardens,  the  pods  extremely 
well  filled,  and  a  few  vegetables  from  other 
sources,  notably  from  Mr.  Pentney,  a  young 
grower  haihng  from  Isleworth. 

OrcMd  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
MiLTuNiA  vExn.LAKiA  Memoria  G.  D.  Owkn, 
a  distinct  and  lovely  form,  the  petals  bright  rose, 
which  is  also  the  colour  of  the  upper  sepal  ;  the 
two  lower  sepals  are  rose,  with  two  broad  bars  of 
crimson-purple  at  the  lower  half,  extending  to  half 
the  width.  The  lip  is  rose,  shading  to  white  in 
front ;  the  disc  is  most  striking,  resembling  a 
butterfly  in  shape,  the  colour  crimson-purple, 
becoming  gradually  darker  towards  the  centre. 
The  two  extending  processes  of  the  basal  part  of 
the  lip  form  the  horns,  as  seen  when  looking  at  a 
butterfly  from  the  back.  The  cut  spike  carried 
four  flowers.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  Mil- 
tonias  ever  seen.  From  Sir  F.  Wigan,  East  Sheen. 
Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

CAT.iSETUM  SPLEXDENS  LEUOASTHDM. — A  variety 

with  creamy  white  sepals  and  petals,  iip  white, 
with  an  orange-yellow  blotch  in  the  centre.  The 
plant  bore  a  spike  of  eleven  flowers  and  was  re- 
markably well  grown.  From  the  Hon.  W.  Roth- 
schild, Tring  Park, 

L.TiLio-CATTLEVA  Pytho.  — A  hybrid  between 
Lselia  elegans  Turneri  and  Cattleya  Loddigesi. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose,  lip  broad  in 
front,  rose  veined  and  marbled  with  purple, 
shading  to  white  in  the  throat.  The  plant  bore 
two  flowers,  and  in  character  and  habit  was  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  parents.  From  Mr.  C. 
Ingram,  Godalming. 

L.^;i,io-Catti,eya  Mardelli  var. — A  distinct 
variety,  the  flowers  broader  and  finer  in  every  re- 
spect than  in  the  typical  form.  The  lip  is  of  a 
richer  colour,  being  bright  crimson-purple,  mot- 
tled with  a  lighter  shade.     The  throat  is  bright 


lemon-yellow,  lined  with  purple,  the  sepals  and 
petals  rose,  veined  with  a  darker  shade.  It  is  the 
result  of  crossing  L  -Cattleya  elegans  and  C.  Lud- 
demanniana.  From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co., 
St.  Albans. 

Odontocilossum  cRispnii  guttatu.m  var.  Lord 
Siiebhorne  — A  fine  form  with  large  white 
sepals,  tinted  with  rose.  In  the  centre  it  has  a 
quantity  of  light  brown  spots.  The  pitiU  are 
white,  much  crispad  at  the  edges,  lip  white,  shad- 
ing to  yellow  in  the  centre,  heavily  spotted  with 
light  brown.     From  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  Uorking. 

Botanicil  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing :  Peristeria  aspersa,  a  dwarf-flowered  variety 
of  the  Dove  Orchid,  sepals  and  petals  yellow,  suf- 
fused and  spotted  with  purple-brown,  lip  parple- 
brown.  The  plant  bore  twelve  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  clusters  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
(from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.);  Epidendrum 
fragrans,  creamy  white  sepals  and  petals,  lip 
white,  lined  with  purple.  The  plant  carried  four 
spikes  of  flowers,  (from  Sir  T.  Lawrence)  ;  Sae- 
colabium  miniatum,  an  interesting  plant,  having 
the  growth  of  S.  ampullaceum,  while  the  flowers 
were  wholly  scarlet,  as  in  S.  curvifolium.  The 
plant  carried  five  spikes  of  flower  (from  Sir  T. 
Lawrence) ;  Pleurotballis  tribuloides,  a  dwarf- 
growing  variety  with  small  dark  red  flowers,  pro 
duced  from  the  base  of  the  leaves.  From  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Co. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons  for  a  group,  prominent  amongst 
which  were  some  fine  plants  of  Laslio-Cattleya 
Canhamiana,  the  result  of  crossing  Lailia  purpurata 
and  C.  Mossia-,  sepals  and  petals  rose,  lip  broad, 
crimson-purple,  margined  with  white  in  front, 
throat  deep  orange-yellow,  lined  with  brown  ; 
several  plants  of  L.-C.  Hippolyta,  Cypripedium 
Brysa,  a  cross  between  C.  Sedeni  candidulum  and 
C.  Boissierianum.  showing  the  character  of  the 
latter  parent  in  the  green  ground  colour  of  the 
dorsal  sepals  and  petals  ;  several  fine  forms  of 
Cattleya  Moss:*,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  a 
grand  specimen  with  eleven  spikes  of  flower ; 
Disa  langleyensis,  with  its  beautiful  light  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ;  Disa  kewensis,  larger  than  the 
former  and  with  darker  segments  ;  Epidendrum 
aromaticum,  creamy  white  sepals  and  petals, 
lip  white,  lined  with  bright  purple  :  the 
plant  carried  six  spikes  of  flower  ;  Dendrobium 
Dearei,  with  three  spikes  of  flower,  and  a  cut 
spike  of  L.C.  Zephyra,  a  hybrid  raised  from  L. 
xanthina  and  C.  Mendeli,  petals  creamy  white, 
the  sepals  light  sulphur-coloured.  Uprose  in  front, 
shading  to  crimson  in  the  centre,  with  a  bright 
yellow  throat.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  were 
given  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  neatly  arranged 
group,  consisting  of  a  fine  specimen  Sobralia 
Amesia',  sepals  and  petals  white,  shading  to  rose, 
lip  light  pink,  suffused  with  brownish  yellow  ; 
and  S.  Veitchi,  sepals  and  petals  white,  lip  rose, 
shading  to  bright  yellow  in  the  throat.  Several 
grand  terms  of  Lailia  grandis  tenebrosa,  varying 
from  dark  brown  to  bright  lemon-yellow  in  the 
petals  :  several  good  forms  of  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Aerides  odoratum,  a  fine  plant  of  the  rare  A. 
Houllettianum,  a  dark  form  of  Phaius  Owenianus, 
a  beautifully  flowered  plant  of  Oncidium  pulchel- 
lum,  sepals  and  petals  white,  tinted  rose,  lip 
white,  with  yellow  spots  in  the  centre  ;  Oncidium 
triquetrum,  sepals  and  petals  blotched  and  shaded 
witti  purple-brown,  were  also  included.  A  fine 
variety  of  Liwlio- Cattleya  Arnoldiana,  with  an  in- 
tense dark  crimson-purple  lip,  and  two  distinct 
forms,  beautifully  flowered,  of  Dendrobium  crystal- 
linum  and  its  variety  album  were  also  noteworthy 
in  this  fine  collection.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co., 
Clapton,  were  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a 
group  consisting  principally  of  well  flowered  plants 
of  Cattleya  Mossise.  Amongst  them  was  a  fine 
plant  of  C.  Mossife(E.  Ashworth's  variety),  sepals 
and  petals  white,  the  front  of  the  lip  a  distmct 
feature  of  this  variety,  being  slate-coloured, 
margined  with  white,  having  the  usual  orange- 
yellow  disc  and  markings  in  the  throat.  Several 
good  forms  of  C.  Mossia;  Reineckiana  were  also 
included.  A  fine  plant  with  two  spikes  of  Epiden- 
'  drum  Randi,  several  grand  forms  of  L.2;lia  grandia 
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tenebroea,  Lalia  purpurata  in  vaiiety,  Cypripe- 
diura  Curtiej,  several  good  forms  of  C.  Law- 
renceana,  a  fine  plant  of  Phalanopsie  leucorrhoda, 
several  plants  of  a  distinct  Bulbophyllum  labelled 
Dearei,  bright  yellow  dorsal  sepal  and  petals,  the 
lower  sepals  white,  lined  with  broad  purple,  yel- 
low at  the  base ;  lip  white,  lined  and  shaded  with 
purple,  and  some  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Mendeli 
were  also  noteworthy.  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and 
Co. ,  Southgate,  received  atilver  Banksian  medal  for 
a  neat  and  pretty  group,  prominent  in  which  were 
a  fine  form  of  Cypripedium  Gertrude  Hollington, 
a  finely  coloured  variety,  and  the  largest  flower 
we  have  seen  ;  a  plant  of  Lailio-Cattleya  eximia 
with  two  flowers,  some  fine  specimen  Lailia  pur- 
purata, Cattleya  Mendeli,  C  Moesia;,  and  several 
remaikably  well-flowered  plants  of  Oncidium 
crispum.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  re- 
ceived a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  large  group, 
consisting  of  well-grown  plants  of  Vanda  tricolor, 
Aerides  odoratum  with  four  spikes  of  fiower, 
La;lia  grandis  tenebrosa  in  variety,  several  plants 
of  Cattleya  Moesi;f,  a  cut  spike  of  the  rare  Vanda 
concolor,  a  variety  with  deep  chocolate-brown 
sepals  and  petals,  lip  green,  shaded  with  brown, 
the  upper  lobes  white,  shaded  with  pink  ;  a  fine 
plant  of  Promentea  microptera,  and  the  natural 
hybrid  Dendrobium  polyphlebium  Emerici. 

Baron  Schrceder  was  awarded  a  silver  Flora 
medal  for  a  choice  group,  prominent  amongst 
which  was  the  original  plant  of  Lailio-Cattleya 
eximia.  It  undoubtedly  is  the  finest  variety  yet 
seen,  having  broad  bright  rose  sepals  and  petals, 
lip  dark  crimson-purple.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  La'lia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
Warneri,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.  A  fine  plant 
of  Lalio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  and  one  of  L.  C. 
Canhamia;,  differing  from  the  former  chiefly 
in  its  white  sepals  and  petals ;  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
a  small  plant  with  two  spikes  of  the  true  Mil- 
tonia vexillaria  radiata,  with  light  rose  sepals  and 
petals,  lip  rose,  with  a  dark  lined  crimson-purple 
disc  ;  two  cut  flowers  of  the  rare  Cypripedium 
Stonei  platytanium,  Odontoglossum  crispum  mi- 
rabile,  certificated  last  year,  and  two  large  flowers 
of  Sobralia  Kienastiana  werealso  noteworthy  in  this 
group.  Mr.  H.T.  Pitt,  Stamford  Hill,  was  awarded 
a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  large  group,  consisting 
principally  of  Cattleya  Mossia;,  La'Iia  purpurata, 
L.  tenebrosa,  a  grand  specimen  of  Oncidium 
phymatochilum,  Sobralia  Amesia- with  four  flowers, 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  M.  Roezli,  a  dark  form  of 
Phaius  Owenianus,  Cypripedium  Curtisi,  C.  albo- 
purpureum,  a  well-grown  plant  of  Ca4ogyne  pan- 
durata  with  four  flowers,  several  good  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  Odontoglossums  in  variety. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  received  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  an  interesting  group,  prominent  among 
which  was  a  fine  Lalia  grandis  tenebrosa  with  an 
intense  dark  lip.  Epidendrum  pittalinura  majus 
(a  fine  variety)  had  three  spikes  of  flowers.  Epi- 
dendrum prismatocarpum,  a  distinct  spotted  va- 
riety ;  E.  Brassavolie,  with  pale  green  sepals  and 
petals,  lip  white  in  front,  with  a  bright  rose 
centre ;  the  rare  Masdevallia  torta,  the  green 
ground  striped  with  brown  ;  M.  Stella,  a  hybrid 
with  bright  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  M.  Rolfeana, 
a  finely-grown  plant  with  dark  claret-coloured 
flowers  ;  several  fine  varieties  of  M.  Harryana, 
Pleurothallis  Grobiji  (certificated  last  year)  with 
twelve  spikes  of  flower,  and  Thunia  candidissima, 
with  pure  white  flowers  smaller  than  those  of 
T.  alba,  were  also  included.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis  was 
given  a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  fine  group 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  mostly  of  spotted 
forms.  The  plants  were  remarkably  well  grown 
and  the  flowers  of  fine  substance.  Mr.  C.  Ingram 
sent  two  plants  of  a  new  hybrid  Lalio  Cattleya 
named  Regalis,  the  result  of  crossing  L.  purpurata 
and  C.  Mendeli.  It  has  light  rcse  sepals  and 
petals,  lip  bright  crimson-purple  in  front, 
with  two  distinct  white  eyes  on  the  side  lobes. 
He  also  sent  L.-C.  Electra,  a  cross  be- 
tween Cattleya  Percivaliana  and  La>lia  purpurata. 
It  has  pale  rose  sepals  and  petals,  lip  bright 
purple  in  front,  shading  to  crimson  in  the  lentre, 
lined  and  shaded  with  yellow  in  the  throat.     Sir 


Chas.  Strickland  sent  a  box  of  cut  flowers  of 
Cypripediums,  crosses  between  C.  bellatulum  and 

C.  concolor.  The  flowers  seem  identical  with 
forms  of  C.  Godefroya.  Mr.  F.  Moore,  Glas- 
nevin,  lent  a  fine  variety  of  Cypripedium  Cham- 
berlainianum  and  Mafdevalliafragrans.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Cobb  sent  a  beautiful  white  form  of  C.  Mossia 
with  a  faint  tracing  of  colour  on  the  lip,  a  cut 
spike  of  Cattleya  Mossia-  Reineckiana  with  an 
extra  dark  lip,  and  a  fine  form  of  Lalia  purpurata. 
Sir  F.  Wigan  sent  a  small  plant  of  C.  Mossiaj  var. 
E.  Ashworth  and  C.  Mossia-  Mrs.  Egerton  Grey, 
a  form  with  a  broad  lip,  fine  in  colour  and 
substance,  the  sepals  and  petals  light  rose.      Mr. 

D.  3.  Crawshay  sent  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  an  extra  large  well-shaped 
flower,  white,  tinted  rose  sepals  and  petals,  lip 
white  with  several  small  brown  spots,  and  0. 
crispum  Miss  Alice  Gibson,  a  spotted  variety 
lacking  in  shape  and  substance.  Mr.  A.  Warbur- 
ton.  Vine  House,  Haslingdon,  exhibited  a  form 
of  Lalia  grandis  tenebrosa  named  Victor  War- 
burton,  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  lip  white 
in  front,  rose  purple  in  centre,  lined  with  brown- 
ish purple  on  a  white  ground  through  the  throat. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  anything  we  have  seen. 

Floral  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Ekemukus  ROEnsTus,  of  which  some  superb 
spikes  were  shown  denoting  high-class  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  length  of  these  spikes  was  between  6 
feet  and  7  feet,  whilst  the  raceme  of  flowers  was 
from  2i  feet  to  3  feet  in  length,  or  nearly  half  the 
entile  length.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  a 
cylindrical  fashion,  peach  colour,  or  inclined  to 
pink.  It  is  an  introduction  from  Turkestan, 
originally  imported  in  1S7-4.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Brodika  Howelli  lilacina  — A  distinct  form 
of  the  type,  which  has  purplish  blue  flowers ; 
whereas  in  this  instance  the  colour  is  pale  lilac- 
blue  at  the  base  and  tipped  with  a  paler  shade. 
From  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  following 
exhibits  : — 

Carnation  (border)  Nabob  (of  which  and  the 
following  variety  two  finely-grown  and  profusely- 
flowered  examples  were  shown).  The  colour  is  a 
pale  terra-cotta,  fading  with  age  to  a  lighter  tint ; 
the  petals  are  smooth  and  well  rounded,  and  the 
flowers  of  large  size.  From  Mr.  Martin  Smith, 
Hayes,  Kent. 

Cabnatiux  (border)  Her  Grace,  which,  like 
the  preceding,  has  the  valuable  property  of  non- 
bursting  pods.  In  this  instance  the  colour  is  a 
very  soft  blush  tint,  fading  with  age  to  almost 
white,  the  petals  well  formed,  and  the  flowers 
large  and  full.     From  Mr.  Martin  Smith. 

Carnation"  Virgo.  —  In  which  the  ground 
colour  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour,  the 
petals  margined  and  lightly  flaked  in  bright 
rosy  pink,  the  flowers  being  of  extra  size.  From 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner. 

Carnation  Delos. — In  this  instance  the  colour 
is  a  brilliant  scarlet  self,  more  brilliant  than  in 
King  Arthur.  It  is  nearly  as  large,  and  likewise 
very  full.  The  essential  property  of  a  rich  Clove 
scent  was  very  perceptible.  From  Mr.  Chas. 
Turner. 

Carn.\tion  Ness. — A  richly  Clove  -  scented 
scarlet  variety  of  fine  form.    From  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Cai'.nation  Admiration.  — a  most  robust  grow- 
ing variety,  with  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
Malmaison  type,  but  of  taller  habit.  The  colour 
is  a  soft  clear  yellow,  shading  to  a  straw  tint,  the  in- 
dividual flowers  being  almost  too  full,  but  possess- 
ing no  perfume.  From  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Blenheim  Palace. 

Rosa  rugosa  Rose  Abi'Les. — A  semi-double 
form,  with  rosy  pink  flowers  of  full  size,  a  fine 
decorative  garden  variety  and  quite  distinct. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Rosa  rfcosa  fimt.riata. — A  lovely  blush-tinted 
variety,  more  double  than  the  preceding,  having 
distinctly  fimbriated  edges  and  the  ilelicious  fra- 


grance of  the  old  Provence  Rose.     From  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son. 

Rose  Royal  Scarlet. — A  single  variety  of  the 
HP.  section,  with  intensely  brilliant  flowers,  the 
colour  being  a  rich  plowing  scarlet,  essentially  a 
garden  Rose.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Canna  Geo.  Paci  —In  which  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  orange,  shaded  with  scarlet,  the  truss 
large,  the  flowers  of  good  form,  and  the  foliage 
bronzy  red.     From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Canna  Austria. — A  decided  acquisition  to  tl  e 
pot  varieties,  for  which  method  of  culture  it  is 
possibly  best  adapted  ;  the  colour  is  a  clear  lemt  n 
yellow,  with  faint  orange  spots  on  parts  of  eaeh 
flower.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

DELi'HiNirM  Geneva.  — A  lovely  pale  or  Cam- 
bridge blue,  with  the  inner  petals  of  pale  lilac, 
the  combination  singular,  the  spikes  of  full  size. 
From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons. 

DELriiiNirM  Albert  Edward. — A  most  fitting 
companion  to  the  preceding,  the  colour  a  dark  or 
Oxford  blue,  the  inner  petals  dark  lilac,  verj- 
rich  in  colouring,  and  the  spikes  dense  as  well  as 
of  full  length.     From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons 

P-EONY  The  Mikado. — A  variety  with  deep  car- 
mine coloured  flowers,  the  central  portion  orange 
and  carmine  ;  the  petals  being  imbricated  added 
to  its  appearance.  From  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co. 

Pj:onv  Makuaret  Attwood. — A  lovely  variety 
with  milky  white  petals  and  a  pale  lemcn  centre, 
the  flowers  of  full  size.  From  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co. 

Brodi.e:a  ixioides  erecta,  which  has  larger 
trusses  than  B.  Howelli  lilacina,  the  colour  being 
a  bright  yellow  and  the  truss  large,  the  flowers  in 
form  being  more  stellate.  From  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co. 

Begonia  phosphorescens.  • —  A  dwarf  grow- 
ing profuse  flowering  variety  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  section,  and  one  well  suited  for  bedding  en 
masie  ;  the  colour  is  a  deep  scarlet.  From  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son. 

Heuciieka  micrantha. — A  species  introduced 
from  North-west  America  a?  long  back  as  1827, 
consequently  not  a  new  plant,  although  not  at  all 
common  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  yellowish  white, 
the  stems  and  spike  of  a  rosy  tint ;  the  form  of  the 
spike  is  erect.  In  decoration  this  plant  should  be 
associated  with  Gypsopbila  paniculata  ;  the  leaf 
growth  is  compact  and  dense.  From  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Sons- 

PELARiaiNirM  Persimjion  (Regal). — An  ex- 
tremely dwarf  and  sturdy  growing  variety  with 
thick  roundish  leaves,  the  flower-spikes  being  of 
huge  size,  the  colour  a  dark  scarlet,  with  maroon 
blotch  on  the  upper  petals.  From  Mr.  Ladds,  of 
Bexley,  Kent. 

Iris  p.allida  foliis  variegatis. — A  well-marked 
and  beautiful  form  of  this  compact-growing  va- 
riety, with  pale  lilac  blue  flowers,  the  foliage 
clearly  striated  with  yellow  and  pale  green.  From 
the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  most  deservedly 
awarded  to  Carpenteria  californica,  of  which  a 
grand  plant  in  full  flower  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett Poi.-,  of  Cheshunt ;  this  was  a  most  striking 
feature  of  the  show.  The  finely  cultivated 
Streptocarpi  staged  by  Mr.  Beckett  really  de- 
served the  same  award. 

Of  the  exhibits  submitted  to  this  committee, 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  each  of  the  many  large  collections 
was  of  very  high  merit.  An  extensive  and  very 
brilliant  group  was  that  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  which  contained  a  fine  lot  of  Paonies  in 
splendid  condition,  among  them  I'Elegante,  a 
very  charming  double  rose-pink  ;  Macella,  a  curious 
mixture  of  pink  and  cream  colour :  General 
Cavaignac,  a  fine  deep  rose  ;  Comte  d'Osmond,  a 
very  lovely  pale  pink  and  creamy  white ;  Dorothy, 
an  efl'ective  single  pink  :  Humea  carnea,  a  pretty 
flesh  coloured  variety  :  and  Hadrana,  a  good  deep 
red.  A  very  beautiful  collection  of  Delphiniums 
comprised  such  good  varieties  as  Lucifer,  a 
curious  [jurple  and  blue ;  Cantab,  light  blue ; 
Lightning,  a  very  rich  dark  fiower  ;  Lord  Balfour, 
a  large  dull  purple ;  Prince  Henry,  bright  blue 
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and  heliotrope  ;  and  Delicatum,  a  very  lovely 
azure-blue.  The  miscellaneous  cut  flowers  in- 
cluded fine  bunches  of  Inula  glandulosa,  a  beauti- 
ful lot  of  Heuchera  sanguinea,  and  a  quantity  of 
Irises  in  great  variety.  Very  conspicuous,  too, 
were  three  spikes  of  Eremurus  robustus,  towering 
to  an  enormous  height  (silver  gilt  Flora).  An- 
other fine  collection  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace and  Co.,  Colchester.  Besides  Pa;onies,  Irises, 
&o. ,  there  was  shown  a  quantity  of  pretty  and 
uncommon  smaller  flowers.  Calochortus  pulchel- 
lus,  a  rich  yellow  variety  of  this  delightful  species  ; 
C.  albus,  a  faintly  tinted  white  ;  and  C.  Lyoni, 
with  pure  white  petals  and  a  dark  centre,  were  all 
good.  There  were  also  nice  examples  of  Lilium 
umbellatum  erectum,  L.  umbellatum  incompara- 
bile,  and  L.  pulchellum,  a  very  charming  orange- 
scarlet.  Brodi^a  coccinea,  B.  laxa,  a  pretty  dull 
blue ;  B.  congesta,  a  nice  double ;  B.  ixioidos 
erecta,  and  B.  Howelli  lilacina.  a  lovely  blue  and 
white,  were  all  delightful.  Some  very  beautiful 
Spanish  Irises  in  this  exhibit  were  noteworthy, 
being  in  perfect  condition  and  richly  coloured 
(silver  Banksian).  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  of  Christ- 
church,  was  also  represented  by  a  group  of  hardy 
flowers,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty.  There 
were  some  pretty  Campanulas  ;  among  them  C. 
persicifolia,  very  brilliant  blue,  and  C.  persicifolia 
albagrandiflora,  a  fine  variety  with  very  large  pure 
white  flowers.  Other  nice  things  were  Dianthus 
cruentus,  with  heads  of  vivid  crimson  flowers  ; 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  the  graceful  Gillenia  stipu- 
lacea,  Bahia  lanata,  a  charming  yellow  Daisy-like 
flower,  excellent  for  vases  ;  some  very  delightful 
Spanish  Irises,  Orchis  foliosa,  and  Orchis  foliosa, 
dark  variety  (silver  Banksian).  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  a  large  group  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  and  single  Roses.  The  former 
included  Pa»onies  and  Liliums  in  great  variety. 
Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  fl.-pl.,  a  remarkably  pretty 
little  flower  of  delicate  pink  hue  ;  huge  blooms  of 
Gaillardia  grandiflora,  and  some  good  plants  of 
Orchis  foliosa.  Of  the  Roses,  the  following  were 
good :  Paul's  Carmine,  the  lovely  and  brilliant  pillar 
Rose ;  Rosa  rugosa  in  variety,  and  the  well-known 
and  deservedly  popular  Penzance  Briers  (silver- 
gilt  Flora).  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  of  Lang- 
port,  were  represented  by  a  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  of  enormous  extent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  PiEonies, 
wonderfully  fine  flowers,  in  exquisite  condition, 
and  very  brilliant  and  true  in  colour.  Almost 
equally  large,  however,  was  the  collection  of  Del- 
phiniums, a  veritable  forest  of  blue  spikes  in 
every  shade  of  colour,  from  palest  azure  to  a 
blackish  navy-blue.  A  very  charming  light  blue 
is  Memphis ;  Agnes  Mary  Kelway,  a  slightly 
darker  and  brighter  kind  ;  Duke  of  Teck,  a  dis- 
tinct royal  blue  ;  J.  C.  Vaughan,  very  dark  and 
velvety ;  Geneva,  an  effective  mixture  of  light 
blue  and  pale  mauve ;  Albert  Edward,  with  fine 
thick  spikes  of  dark  blue  and  purple  ;  Beauty  of 
Langport,  creamy  white;  Sara,  light  blue  with 
white  centre,  very  pretty  ;  Rev.  J.  Stubbs,  pale 
blue  and  mauve,  with  black  centre,  most  effec- 
tive ;  and  True  Blue,  very  vivid  in  colour.  A 
very  fine,  extremely  curious  labiate  plant  was 
Phlomis  Russellianus,  with  thick  whorls  of  large 
cream  coloured  and  yellow  Nettle-like  blooms 
(silver-gilt  Flora).  An  extensive  and  effectively 
arranged  group  of  herbaceous  plants  and  Irises 
came  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son.  Among  the 
former  were  good  bunches  of  Hemeroqallis 
in  variety,  Papaver  orientale,  a  quantity  of 
Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums,  and  Pa-onies,  aad 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  Persian  Ra- 
nunculi, including  Jaune  Doux,  a  bright 
orange  -  yellow  ;  Capucine  Superieur,  clear 
orange-scarlet,  and  Nigritienne,  almost  black. 
The  Spanish  Irises  were  fine,  and  most  ex- 
quisite in  colour.  The  collection  of  Paonies 
was  particularly  effective,  the  flowers  being  cut 
with  long  stalks  and  arranged  with  excellent 
effect  in  vases  with  their  own  foliage.  Some  of 
the  best  varieties  were  Rosea  Magna,  a  large,  well- 
shaped,  rose-tinted  flower  ;  Countess  Clancarty, 
a  good  double  white  ;  Reine  des  Francaises,  flesh- 
coloured  and  white,  and  Arethusa,  a  fine  double 


pink  (silver  Flora).  A  very  fine  group  of  Pinks, 
single  and  double  varieties,  was  shown  by  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries  ;  the  variety  was  al- 
most infinite  and  the  range  of  colour  quite  sur- 
prising. An  exquisite  new  perpetual-flowering 
Pink,  Mrs.  A.  Barlow,  a  seedling  from  Ernest 
Ladhams,  was  worthy  of  especial  note.  It  is  pale 
rosy  pink  in  colour  and  of  good  shape  (silver 
Banksian).  From  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son 
came  a  group  of  superb  Carnations,  Malmaison 
varieties,  comprising  splendidly  formed  blooms, 
varying  from  palest  blush  to  deepest  pink.  The 
arrangement  was  distinctly  good.  Their  new 
striped  Clove  Harrow  Weald  Beauty  was  well 
shown  (silver  Flora).  Carnations  of  various  types 
were  shown  in  a  mixed  group  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Howard,  of  Isleworth.  The  best  were  some  really 
good  plants  of  Uriah  Pike  (silver  Banksian).  A 
small  and  very  excellent  group  of  Malmaison  Car- 
nations was  sent  by  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House 
Gardens,  Brentford.  Some  of  the  blooms  were  of 
enormous  size  and  fine  form  (silver  Banksian).  A 
very  rich  and  brilliant  group  of  Cannas  came  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton.  The  plants 
were  clean,  strong  and  well  flowered.  A  vivid 
scarlet  with  large  flowers  was  Papa ;  President 
Chandon,  a  clear  yellow,  flecked  with  orange ; 
Francis  Wood,  a  bright  terra  cotta ;  and  T.  Viard,  a 
very  bright  red  (silver  Banksian).  A  beautiful  ex- 
hibit was  Mr.  G.  Mount's  grand  collection  of  cut 
Roses,  consisting  of  very  perfect  blooms  of  the 
best  varieties.  Particularly  good  were  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Anna  Olivier,  La  France,  Mme.  G.  Luizet  and 
Capt.  Hayward  (silver  Banksian).  A  very  de- 
lightful group  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  included 
the  yellow  Ca^salpinia  japonica,  Stjrax  japonica  ; 
Lilium  japonicum  Alexandra',  with  fine  large 
flowers  ;  Abelia  triflora,  a  pretty  little  pink- 
flowered  plant ;  and  a  most  beautiful  example  of 
Cornus  Kousa,  with  a  great  profusion  of  flowers. 
From  this  firm  came  also  a  collection  of  their  new 
hybrid  Streptocarpi,  flowering  well  and  showing  a 
fine  range  of  colour.  A  vase  contained  some  cut 
blooms  of  remarkable  size.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
of  Woking,  sent  a  collection  of  superb  trusses  of 
cut  Rhododendrons,  with  many  exceedingly  fine 
varieties,  in  good  condition  (silver  Banksian).  A 
brilliant  group  of  Cannas,  remarkably  well  grown, 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  Cannell.  Beautt^  Poitevine, 
a  vivid  crimson  ;  Queen  Charlotte,  scarlet  and  yel- 
low ;  and  Pavonia,  yellow  spotted  with  red,  were 
good. 

A  very  extensive  group  of  Streptocarpi,  com- 
prising a  great  number  of  varieties,  was  staged  by 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  of  Elstree.  The  plants  were 
large,  in  excellent  condition,  and  all  flowering  in 
great  profusion  (silver  Flora).  A  group  of  very 
beautiful  Carnations,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  contained  many  beautiful  varieties.  Ness, 
a  fine  large  scarlet  ;  Miss  Ellen  Tei-ry,  a  good 
white ;  Virgo,  yellow,  edged  with  salmon  ;  Love- 
liness, a  dull  rose  ;  and  Persimmon,  a  pale  terra- 
cotta, were  all  good  (silver  Flora).  Messrs.  W. 
Balchin,  of  Hassocks,  sent  a  plant  of  Posoqueria 
multiflora,  and  a  new  seedling  Carnation,  Mrs. 
Kate  Balchin.  A  small  collection  of  very  charm- 
ing cut  Clematises  came  from  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  of 
South  Woodford,  and  another  similar  lot  from 
Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagshot.  Mr.  G.  Yeld,  Clifton 
Cottage,  York,  lient  a  pretty  exhibit  of 
Irises  and  Hemerocallis.  Of  the  former.  Sincerity, 
a  pleasing  variety  in  shades  of  blue  ;  Inez,  an 
effective  mixture  of  light  and  dark  shades ;  Sea 
Nymph,  a  very  delicate  light  blue,  were  good. 
Apricot  is  a  fine  variety  of  Hemerocallis.  A  small, 
but  good  group  of  Cannas  came  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons.  The  finest  varieties  were  L.  E. 
Bailly,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  Paul  Bruant,  Konigin 
Charlotte,  and  Austria,  a  striking  new  yellow. 

A  rich  group  of  fine-foliaged  plants,  chiefly 
Caladiums,  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons. 
All  the  plants  were  in  good  condition  and  well 
finished  (silver  Flora).  A  most  delightful  exhibit 
came  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath, 
in  the  form  of  a  very  representative  collection  of 
cut    garden     Roses,    chiefly     singles    and    old- 


fashioned  varieties.  There  was  a  very  good  box 
of  the  Polyantha  varieties,  and  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  the  Penzance  Briers,  including  Brenda, 
Flora  Mclvor,  Lucy  Ashton,  Julia  Mannering,  a 
new  pink  ;  Meg  Merrilies,  a  rich  magenta  ;  Amy 
Robsart,  and  Jeannie  Deans.  Other  delightful 
things  were  Mme.  Falcot  in  beautiful  condition, 
Rainbow,  a  charming  pin'.c  and  red  flower  ;  Ma 
Capucine,  the  richly  coloured  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, I'ldeal,  and  Gustave  Regis  (silver  Flora). 
Mr.  George  Prince,  of  Oxford,  sent  a  collection  of 
Roses  grown  on  the  seedling  Brier.  Many  of  the 
flowers  were  truly  magnificent,  of  enormous  size, 
and  very  perfect  in  colouring  and  texture. 
Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel, 
Mme.  Nadaillac,  and  Caroline  Testout  were  the 
varieties  .shown  (silver  Flora).  A  large  and 
charmingly  arranged  group  of  alpines  was  staged 
by  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Cx  The  col- 
lection was  very  representative,  and  the  indi- 
vidual exhibits  were  of  great  merit,  while  the 
arrangement  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Being 
the  only  exhibit  of  the  kind  in  the  hall,  it  was  all 
the  more  attractive.  Among  the  many  ch.irming 
species  and  varieties  we  noticed  the  pretty  little 
alpine  Poppies— orange,  yellow,  and  white  ;  Cy- 
pripedium  spectabile,  many  lovely  miniature 
varieties  of  Dianthus,  the  delicrhtful  Edelweiss, 
many  exquisite  Saxifrages,  and  some  fine  plants 
of  Heuchera  sanguinea  (silver  Flora).  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons  had  a  large  and  handsome  group 
of  decorative  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  comprising 
good  Dracajnas,  Palms,  Crotons,  some  Orchids 
and  Gloxinias  (silver  Flora).  A  nice  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  Pansies,  Dahlias,  and  Pyrethrums 
came  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay 
(silver  Banksian). 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  much  larger  number  of  exhibits 
before  this  committee  than  usual.  Fruit  was 
staged  largely,  Strawberries  and  Melons  being 
good  and  in  quantity,  the  best  exhibit  being  the 
splendid  trees  of  Rivers'  Early  Nectarine  from 
Gunnersbury  House.  Vegetables  were  also  sent 
in  quantity. 

First  class  certificates  were  given  to — 

Melon  Freeston  Tower. — A  large  oval  fruit, 
much  netted,  skin  bright  yellow,  flesh  white,  of 
great  depth  and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  In  colour 
and  flavour  it  is  similar  to  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
From  Mr.  W,  Messenger,  Woolverstone  Park 
Gardens,  Ipswich. 

Melon  Anthony's  Favourite.  —  A  small, 
roundish  fruit,  beautifully  netted,  flesh  scarlet 
and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  very  much  like 
Beauty  of  Syon.  From  Mr.  W.  Empson,  Ampthill 
House  Gardens,  Bedford. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Melon  Feocmore  Oraxoe. — Avery  nicelools- 
ing  fruit,  well  netted,  flesh  white,  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  good  flavour.  A  medium  sized  fruit  and 
distinct.  From  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore, 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  staged  four  trees  of  Nectarines.  They 
were  splendid  examples  of  good  culture,  and  rarely 
are  such  trees  seen  from  a  private  garden.  The 
varieties  staged  were  three  Rivers'  Early  and  one 
Lord  Napier,  the  latter  to  show  the  earliness  of 
Rivers'  Early.  The  trees  were  in  12-inch  pots 
and  bore  about  twelve  fruits,  each  of  great  size, 
showing  the  value  of  the  new  variety  for  forcing. 
Early  Rivers  is  three  weeks  earlier  than  Lord 
Napier  and  of  a  beautiful  colour.  A  box  of  fruit 
was  also  staged  with  some  very  fine  Bigarreau  de 
Schreken  Cherries  and  Early  Rivers  from  open 
walls  (silver  Knightian  medal).  From  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  came 
twenty-four  varieties  of  ripe  Strawberries,  show- 
ing the  earliness  of  the  season.  Some  of  the 
fruits  were  very  fine,  Laxton's  new  Leader  being 
large  and  well  coloured.  Sensation  was  very 
large,  also  Monarch.  The  Royal  Sovereign  was 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  varieties  staged. 
La  Franco  and  John  Ruskin  were  fine,  also  Noble, 
Scarlet   Queen,   Sharpless,   Jas.  Veitch,   Gunton 
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Paik,  Empress  of  India,  and  Competitor.  Stevens' 
Woi  der,   President,    La  Grof=se  Sucr^e,    Keens' 
Secdlinp,    Grove    End     Scarlet,    Black     Prince, 
Sir    ,J.   Paxtoi),   and    Vicomtesse    H.   de    Thury 
completed     the     list     (silver    Banktian     medal). 
Jlr.    Empson,  Ampthill,  sent   Royal   Sovereign, 
Noble  and   other  Strawberries  with  Early  Rivers 
Cherry,  Early   London  and   Dwarf  Erfurt  Cauli- 
flowers.     Asparagus,     White     Milan      Turnips, 
Cabbage    in    variety.    Tomato    Earliest    of  All, 
Radithes,  Mushrooms  and  an  early  Pea  were  also 
sent  (silver  Bankti-in  medal).     Messrs.  E.  J.  Sar- 
geant,    Worthing,   sent    a  very   interesting  col- 
lection  of   Melons,   grown    from    seed    sent    by 
M.  A'ilmorin  and  Co.     The  fruits  were  distinct  in 
every  way,  the  netting  being  very  strong  and  the 
colours  much  brighter  ;  the  flavour  (an  important 
point)  was,   however,   very  poor.     A  dozen  fruits 
of  Hero  of  Lockinge  were  also  sent,  and  three 
varieties  of  Capsicums  (silver  Banksian   medal). 
A  large  collection  of  Strawberries  in  pots— mostly 
the  new  Leader,  with  a  dit h  of  Noble— was  staged 
by  the  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros. ,  Bedford.     The  fruits 
were  very  tine  and  freely  borne.     Mr.  Pentney 
V\orton   Hall  Gardens,   Isleworth,   staged  a   col- 
lection  of  vegetables,   having   very   good  Giant 
King  Potatoes,    Wm.    Hurst    Pea,   good    Cauli- 
flowers, with  Onions,   Cabbages,  Carrots,  saUds 
and  Cucumbers  (bronze  Banksian   medal)      Mr 
Ward,  Longford  Castle  Gardens,  Salisbury,  sent 
excellent  Peas   in   variety,    the  dishes   of    Duke 
of    Albany,    Telephone,    Telegraph     and    Early 
Favourite   being  very  fine.     Mr.   Wythes,   Syon 
House  Gardens,  Brentford,  sent  small  dishes  of 
early  Peas  and  Potatoes.     The  Peas  w  ere  Chelsea 
Gem,    William   Hurst,    Gradua,    Duke    of   York, 
Duke  of  Albany  and  Early  Favourite  ;  and   the 
Potatoes,    Ringleader,    Victor,    A  I,   Early  May 
Early  Bird,  A^hleaf  in  three  varieties,  and  others' 
Mr.  Empson  sent  a  new  Globe  Purple  Artichoke 
but  considered  inferior  to  older  varieties.     Some 
specially  fine  Asparagus   from    beds   twenty-five 
years  old   was   sent   by -Mr.   F.  Chapman.     Mr 
Wythes  sent  Sutton's  A  1  Potato,  a  remarkably 
early  variety.     A  very  fine  dish  of  Tomato  Royal 
bovereign  came  from  Mr.  T.  Corbett,  JIulgrave 
Castle   Gardens,    Whitby ;    this   was  referred    to 
Chiswick  for  trial.   D'Arcy  Spice  Apple  came  from 
Mr    Daniels,  West  Bergholt,  and  Mr.  Chapman, 
Colchester,  both  samples  being  past  their  best 
Melons  were  sent  by   Mr.  Denny,  Down  House, 
Blandford,  Mr.   Whitaker,  Crewe  Hall  Gardens, 
Cheshire,  and  others. 

The  committee  met  at  Chiswick  on  April  20. 
Thirty-three  varieties  of  Spinach  were  examined 
The  committee  gave  three  marks  to  two  distinct 
kinds  :  these  awards  were  confirmed  at  this  meet- 
ing and  awards  of  merit  given  to  :  — 

Sj'In.\ch  Prickly  VmoFL-vy  or  Improved 
RorND-LEAVED  Prickly,- This  is  the  finest  of 
the  type,  leaves  very  large ;  it  is  also  free  from 
bolting  and  of  good  colour.  From  Messrs.  Wat- 
kins  and  Simpson. 

SiiNACH  Lo.vosTANDER.- A  Very  fine  example 
of  round-leaved  Spinach,  the  leaves  of  large  size 
much  substance,  and  deep  green— an  excellent 
summer  Spinach  and  good  in  dry  seasons,  the 
leaves  being  close  to  the  soil.  This  was  the  best 
of  the  stocks  under  trial.  From  M.  Heinemann 
Erfurt.  ' 

Veitch  Memorial  Medals.-The  presentation 
ot  the  \  eitch  Memorial  medals  took  place  before 
the  lecture.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  being  in  the  chair 
Ihe  president,  in  handing  Mr.  Burbidge,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  his  medal,  spoke  of  his  services 
to  horticulture  in  his  work  in  Borneo  and  on  the 
stall  of  The  Garden,  his  literary  contributions  to 
horticulture  and  his  love  for  all  work  connected 
with  gardening.  Turning  to  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Dal- 
keith Palace  Gardens,  N.B.,  ho  said  he  was 
IiJeased  to  see  such  a  worthy  British  gardener 
honoured  in  this  way.  Mr.  Dunn's  contributions 
to  forestry  were  sufficient  to  give  him  a  claim  for 
such  a  distinguished  award,  but  in  addition  he 
was  a  thorough  practical  gardener.  Two  other 
medals  were  awarded,  one  to  Mons.  H.  L.  de  Vil- 
morin.  Pans,  and  the  other  to  Professor  Sareent 
America.  ^       ' 


The  lecturer,  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  gave 
an  admirable  and  enjoyable  discourse  on  the 
"  Movement  of  Plants,"  these  being  illustrated  by 
the  magic  lantern.  One  slide  showed  the  move- 
ments in  various  stages  of  the  Mimosa,  the  various 
causes  of  the  changes  in  its  leaves,  and  the  plant 
at  sleep.  He  stated  the  Pea  family  were  much 
addicted  to  sleeping.  He  also  named  Clovers. 
These  were  shown  in  various  stages  of  growth, also 
Acacias.  He  named  the  Scarlet  Runner  and 
dwarf  French  Bean  as  vegetable  plants  which 
sleep.  These  have  distinct  changes  morning  and 
night,  and  are  most  interesting  if  closely  observed. 
Another  slide  showed  the  movement  of  plants 
with  weak  stems  and  the  means  Nature  gave  them 
to  grasp  hard  substances.  Lilies  were  shown  and 
the  value  of  the  tendril  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  ex- 
plained. He  also  fully  explained  the  tendril  of  the 
Vine.  This  was  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the 
lecture,  and  many  details  were  gone  into.  A  slide 
of  the  common  Virginian  Creeper  showed  the 
form  it  assumes,  also  that  of  other  species,  such  as 
AmpelopsisVeitchi.whichtakesafirmhold  of  build- 
ings. A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  the  interest- 
ing way  he  had  treated  the  subject  was  accorded 
the  lecturer. 


National  Viola  Society.— A  meeting  of  the 
committee  was  held  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W.,  on  Jlon- 
day  evening  last,  Dr.  Shackltton,  Sydenham, 
occupying  the  chair.  After  the  minutes  had  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  honorary  secretary  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Rowberry)  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
present  position  of  the  society.  It  is  gratifying 
to  record  that  there  are  now  about  100  members 
—  a  very  satisfactory  result  after  only  two  months' 
working — and  these  hail  from  all  parts  of  the 
LTnited  Kingdom,  northern  and  southern  growers 
each  being  well  represented.  Funds  had  come  in 
very  well  indeed,  the  treasurer  having  in  his  pos- 
session a  sufficient  sum  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  the  prizes  offered  in  the  schedule.  The  judges 
for  the  first  exhibition,  to  take  place  in  the 
corridor,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
N.W.,  on  Saturday,  June  20  next,  were  ap- 
pointed as  follows  :  For  the  Tufted  Pansies  (open 
classes),  Messrs.  W.  Allison,  D.  B.  Crane,  and 
H.  A.  Needs  with  Messrs.  W.  Baxter  and  J.  Smellie 
for  the  amateur  classes,  Mr.  Septimus  Pye  being 
appointed  as  a  reserve  for  this  section.  'The  show 
and  fancy  Pansies  are  to  be  judged  by  Messrs.  John 
Wright  and  Ireland,  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  former  gentleman.  The  show  superinten- 
dents are  Messrs.  J.  B.  Riding  and  W.  Allison. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  floral  com- 
mittee to  meet  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition. 
The  whole  of  the  arrangements  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  very 
satisfactory  exhibition.  The  secretary,  who  re- 
sides at  The  Crescent,  South  W^oodford,  Essex, 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  all  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  society. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Heuchera  micrantha.— This  plant  received 
an  award  of  merit  on  Tuesday  last  when  it 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  High- 
gate.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  produces  elegant 
spikes  of  whitish  blossoms. 

.Allinm  Ostro-wskiannm.- This  very  distinct 
species  is  now  flowering  at  Kew,  and  was  .also 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull 
reddish  shade,  very  curious,  and  difficult  to  de- 
scribe.    Native  of  Turkestan. 

Dianthus  cruentus.  —  The  bleed  -  crimson 
flowers  of  this  Pink  make  it  a  showy  rock  or  bor- 
der pl.ant  at  the  present  time  and  one  (|uite  easily 
grown  in  either  position.  A  large  bunch  of  it 
was  in  Mr.  Prichard's  group  on  Tuesday  at  the 
R.H.S. 

Thalictrnm  f  quilegifolium.— This  is  now 
very  fine  in  the  Kew  collection  of  hardy  plants. 


and  among  perennials  quite  an  indispensable 
plant.  The  species  is  represented  by  some  good 
varieties,  notably  the  pure  white  and  blush.  The 
former  may  now  be  seen  in  a  grand  mass,  and  its 
feathery  panicles  of  blossoms  are  very  telling. 

Pentstemon  epecioeus. — This  is  a  really  fire 
bit  of  colour  as  shown  by  Mr.  Thomson  on  Tucs 
day  last.  Spikes  of  brilliant  blue  flowers,  fully 
3  feet  high,  gave  one  a  good  impression  of  its 
real  worth  as  a  garden  plant,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  whole  genus  in  this  respect. 
For  such  as  this  there  is  abundant  room. 

Haberlea  ihcdoFensie.- This  pretty  plant 
— so  well  suited  for  shsdy  parts  of  the  rock 
garden — is  by  no  means  frecjuent  in  gardens,  a 
fact  dirticult  to  explain.  For  association  with 
the  Ramondias— as  at  Kew — it  seems  well  adapted, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  tufts  of  leaves  is  not  unlike 
these  latter  ;  but  in  its  white  and  violet  blceeoms 
it  is  quite  distinct. 

Ornithogalum  arabicum.— This  is  a  most 
useful  pot  plant  for  conservatory  decoration,  and 
when  grown  in  quantity  its  spikes  of  bloom  may 
be  had  for  a  very  lengthened  period.  Plants  ("f 
it  are  now  floweiing  abundantly  at  Kew,  where 
may  also  be  seen  two  other  spec'es  of  this  genus, 
0.  aureum,  very  rich  golden,  and  O.  lacteum. 

EremuruB  robustue.  —  On  Tuesday  last 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  had  three 
gigantic  spikes  of  this  plant  at  the  Drill  Hall 
that  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
spikes  must  have  been  7  feet  or  8  feet  high,  in 
splendid  condition,  the  centre  one  being  very 
massive  and  of  a  deeper  rose-pink  hue  than  the 
rest.     Thus  seen  it  is  a  noble  plant. 

Carpenteria  californica.  —  This,  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  exhibits  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  was  represented  by  a  grand  plant  fully 
7  feet  high  ard  about  .3  feet  through,  and 
abundantly  flowered.  The  large  white  blossoms 
are  very  beautiful  and  much  admired.  The  plant 
came  from  the  gardens  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett  Pee, 
and  is  by  far  the  finest  flowered  example  we  have 
seen. 

Onosma  ecMoides.  — One  of  the  very  finest 
tufts  we  have  seen  for  years  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  Kew  rock  garden.  On  one  plant  alone  we 
counted  nearly  forty  of  its  cymes,  providing  a  rare 
profusion  of  its  drooping  golden  flowers.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  reck  garden  just 
now,  and  a  plant  so  distinct  and  beautiful  should 
be  plentiful  in  all  gardens  where  hardy  plants 
abound. 

Canjpanvla  persicifolia  alba  grasdiflorc. 

—This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  white  Bellfiowers, 
and  is  remarkable  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
for  the  wonderful  freedom  with  which  the  flowers 
are  produced.  In  the  border  the  plant  is  de- 
cidedly handsome,  and  equally  so  when  cut  as 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Prichard  at  the  R  H.S.  on 
Tuesday  last.  Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in 
praise  of  this  fine  perennial. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign.  —  I  have 
forwarded  you  to-day  a  small  box  of  Strawberries 
(Royal  Sovereign)  gathered  from  plants  in  the  open 
quarter  on  June  5.  The  plants  were  put 
out  last  October,  and,  ccnsidcring  the  prolonged 
drought,  the  fruit  is  very  good.  This  variety  also 
forces  well  here.  Soil  medium  loam.— T.  R. 
Cc'CKXKY,  L^harinijton  Hall,  Market  Drayton. 

*»*  Fruit  splendidly  packed,  of  large  size  and 
excellent  flavour. — Ed. 

Celsia  Arcturus.— This  species  is  now  well 
represented  at  Kew,  flowering  in  pots  in  No.  4 
greenhouse,  and  very  attractive  it  is  when  seen 
in  good  condition.  A  considerable  number  of 
plants  are  grown,  and  for  the  cool  greenhouse  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  anything  so  showy  at 
the  present  time,  particularly  among  plants  so 
nearly  hardy.  As  is  well  kno'wn,  the  species  has 
spikes  of  yellow  Verbascum-like  flowers  about  2 
feet  high.     C.  eretica  is  also  in  flower. 


"  The    English    Flower   Garden."  —  The 

ff  uith  edition  of  this  book  is  now  out  of  print.    A  re- 
vised edition  will  be  ready  about  fifteen  days  hence. 
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"Tills  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather ;  but 
Thk  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Flower  Garden. 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES. 

The  hot,  dry  weather  has  been  very  hard  upon 
nearly  all  the  moisture-loving  hardy  flowers, 
but  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  compensa- 
tions. It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  how  happy 
aquatics  and  pond-side  vegetation  are  during 
the  hottest  and  driest  of  summer  days. 
Gunnera  manicata  and  the  two  forms  of 
G.  scabia  were  never  so  luxuriant,  nor  Water 
Lilies  quite  so  free- flowering  as  now.  While 
buds  on  the  herbaceous  Pieonies  shrivelled  off 
or  hardened,  and  so  did  not  open,  the  Water 
Lilies  were  revelling  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The 
old-established  clumps  of  Nymphsea  Marliacea 
Chromatella,  N.  M.  carnea,  N.  M.  rosacea  and 
others  are  now  a  mass  of  fine  blooms.  N.  Lay- 
dekeri  rosea  is  also  very  pretty,  but  this  plant 
is  a  puzzle  to  me,  no  two  individuals  being,  so 
far  as  I  have  hitherto  seen,  precisely  alike.  I 
expect  a  large  batch  of  seedlings  has  been  dis- 
tributed under  this  one  name,  hence  the  variety 
observable.  Both  N.  pygmpea  (a  tiny  little  white 
Water  Lily)  and  N.  helveola  (a  tiny  little  yellow 
one)  are  exquisite  things,  and  most  suitable  for 
small  tank  or  tub  culture.  So  far  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  newer 
varieties  such  as  N.  fulva,  N.  fulgens, 
N.  flammea  and  N.  Robinsoniana,  which  cost 
£4:  or  £5  apiece,  but  I  saw  them  doing  well  in 
a  cold  water  pond,  and  they  are  in  colour  and 
freedom  of  flowering  as  fine  as  are  the  tropical 
kinds.  No  tropical  Water  Lily  house  could 
show  finer  results  than  are  now  possible  to  many 
who  have  open-air  ponds  or  lakes  in  which  to 
plant  these  most  exquisite  of  hardy  flowers. 
Amongst  white  kinds  we  have  five  or  six,  the 
best  and  largest  being  N.  candidissima  and 
N.  Marliacea  albida,  both  fine  strong  kinds. 
N.  all)a,  N.  tuberosa  and  N.  odorata  are  other 
good  kinds  which  add  to  the  charm  of  these 
flowers,  not  only  in  variety,  but  by  extending 
the  period  of  their  flowering. 

My  pond  is  only  a  small  one,  about  20  yards 
long  by  10  yards  broad.  It  is  3  feet  in  depth, 
with  plenty  of  rich  mud  below,  and  is  fed  by  a 
pipe  from  a  mill  pond  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
It  is  sheltered  by  giant  Gunneras,  Willows, 
Bamboos,  Irises,  Polygonums,  Spirreas,  and 
other  tall  waterside  vegetation.  It  is  fully  ex- 
posed to  sunshine  all  day  long,  and  the  water 
with  which  it  is  fed  is  also  warmed  by  the 
sun  in  the  mill-race  and  pond  long  ere  it 
reaches  us.  There  is  no  overflow  to  the  pond 
except  what  oozes  away  through  the  banks,  but 
the  water  is  soft  and  fresh  and  contains  hun- 
dreds of  fine  golden  carp  that  have  lived  and 
bred  freely  there  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years. 

So  successful  and  be.autiful  are  these  choice 
water  flowers,  that  they  deserve  a  place  in 
every  good  garden,  and  even  if  no  ponds  or 
lakes  exist,  it  is  by  no  means  either  diflicult  or 
expensive  to  make  a  shallow  concrete  tank  for 
them  with  a  rocky  margin  for  other  things. 
But  there  are  many  gardens  where  ample  water 
space  already  exists,  and  where  all  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Nymphreas  new  and  old  should 
find  a  happy  home,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  course  in  all  those  places  where  the  native 
Water  Lily  (N.  alba)  is  already  established. 
I  cut  the  first  batch  of  flowers  this  year  on  June 


3,  or  a  week  later  than  usual,  and  today  (June 
13)  I  counted  more  than  a  hundred  fully  ex- 
panded flowers  on  the  small  water  area  above 
indicated.  Water  Lily  blooms  last  fresh  and 
fair  for  from  three  to  seven  days  in  bowls  of 
fresh  water  indoors.  The  buds  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  they  open  and  be  at  once  placed  in 
water.  A  dozen  or  so  of  the  great  waxy  tinted 
blooms  arranged  simply  and  naturally  on  their 
own  great  leathery  leaves  is  at  once  a  surprise 
and  a  delight  to  most  of  our  garden  visitors. 

F.    W.    BUEBIDGE. 


Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus. — This  fine  Lu- 
pine has  been  quite  a  feature  here  for  the  last  fort- 
night, the  tall  pyramidal  spikes  of  pure  white  blos- 
soms being  quite  distinct  from  anything  else  now  in 
flower.  On  the  heavy  moist  soil  here  it  luxuriates 
and  may  easily  be  propagated  by  division,  small 
roots  set  out  in  autumn  making  fine  healthy  plants 
in  one  season.  A  little  firm  dry  soil  should  be 
placed  round  the  rootsat  planting  timeif  the  ground 
is  heavy  and  the  crowns— although  the  plant  is 
perfectly  hardy — may  with  advantage  be  covered 
with  a  little  loose  litter  during  the  first  winter 
after  planting.— H.  R.,  Suffolk. 

Gypsophila  elegans.  ■ — I  have  grown  the 
very  graceful  and  useful  Gypsophila  paniculata 
for  several  years.  The  variety  elegans,  however, 
which  is  an  annual,  I  have  never  tried  until  this 
season.  The  seed  was  sown  in  March  in  heat, 
the  seedlings  hardened  off  as  growth  increased, 
being  finally  planted  on  a  mixed  border  in  April. 
I  am  quite  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  grows  and  comes  to  maturity,  as  the  plants  are 
now  carrying  fine  spreading  stems  covered  with 
delicate  pinkish-white  flowers,  which  come  in  most 
useful  for  indoor  decoration.  In  this  district  G. 
paniculata  does  not  flower  in  the  open  border  un- 
til July,  but  last  autumn  I  lifted  half  my  roots 
and  planted  them  in  a  cold  pit,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  they  will  furnish  me  with  flower  during 
this  month,  and  as  the  removal  doubtless  gave 
them  a  check,  I  quite  expect  another  season  to 
have  a  supply  of  its  graceful  sprays  early  in  June. 
-J.  C. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — I  have  had  some 
difficulty  with  this  plant,  but  for  the  last  three 
years  I  have  covered  it  over  in  the  winter  with 
glass,  not  to  protect  it  from  cold,  for  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  from  wet,  as  the  woolly  character  of 
the  foliage  seems  to  require  that  it  should  be 
kept  safe  from  winter  rains.  My  plant  is  now 
covered  with  its  pretty  blooms.  It  evidently 
does  not,  as  some  plants  of  this  family  do,  dislike 
chalk,  and  if  the  precautions  I  mention  be 
attended  to,  there  does  not  seem  the  slightest 
difl!iculty  in  growing  it. — D. 

Onosma  tauricum  is  one  of  the  few  hardy 
flowers  that  apparently  is  but  little  if  at  all 
affected  by  a  long  period  of  heat  and  drought. 
It  is  growing  at  Wisley  in  one  of  the  driest  posi- 
tions in  the  garden  and  where  the  majority  of 
hardy  flowers  would  perish,  and  apparently  enjoys 
conditions  similar  to  those  necessary  for  Cacti  and 
succulents  generally. — J.  C.  B. 

This,    commonly    known   as  the  Golden 

Drop,  seems  to  be  eomewhat  capricious  in  its 
character.  Thus  I  read  the  other  day  in  The 
Garden  that  a  correspondent  complained  of  it 
as  being  short-lived,  while  in  talking  with  that 
distinguished  grower  of  herbaceous  plants,  Mr. 
WoUey-Dod,  he  said  that  in  wet  seasons  he  could 
do  nothing  with  it,  and  if  so  careful  a  cultivator 
finds  any  difficulty  in  growing  it,  it  must  be  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  season.  This  year 
he  tells  me  that  he  has  it  in  grand  condition  ;  the 
dry  spring  that  has  been  so  injurious  to  many 
things  has  apparently  suited  it  well.  It  has  not 
exhibited  this  capriciousness  with  me  ;  the  plant 
which  I  have  has  stood  on  an  elevated  part  of  my 
small  rock  garden  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
during  the  very  variable  seasons  which  we  have 
experienced  it  seems  to  have  withstood  them  all. 
During  the  very  severe  winter  of  1894  it  was  con- 


siderably crippled,  but  it  recovered  and  bloomed 
well.  This  year  it  is  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, and,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  drought 
which  we  have  experienced  for  some  weeks,  it  is 
now  fully  in  flower.  It  has  had  no  protection 
whatever,  and  is  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
sun  and  wind.  Being  a  low-growing  plant  the 
latter  does  not  much  affect  it,  and  probably  if  in 
wet  winters  it  was  covered  with  a  hand-light  it 
would  not  suffer. — D. 

Tropeeolum  polyphyllum.— This  is  another 
plant  about  which  1  have  had  some  considerable 
difficulty,  and  yet  in  some  places  it  grows  like  a 
Willow.  When  I  was  at  Mr.  Carrington  Ley's 
last  summer  it  was  running  over  his  garden  in  the 
wildest  profusion,  and  a  most  striking  plant  it 
was,  but  he  said  to  me,  "  It  is  of  no  use  my  offering 
you  a  piece  of  it,  for  I  do  not  know  where  to  get 
it  ;  I  have  often  promised  roots,  but  when  I  have 
gone  to  look  for  them  could  not  hit  upon  them 
anywhere."  On  going  to  the  well-known  garden 
of  Mr.  C.  Powell,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  I  found 
that  the  gardener  was  about  to  dig  up  a  bed  on 
which  some  roots  of  this  were  growing,  and  as 
there  was  abundance  elsewhere  in  the  garden,  I 
did  not  scrup'.e  to  ask  for  a  piece.  This  I  planted, 
and  it  is  now  in  bloom ;  the  long  scapes  of  brilliant 
yellow  flowers  borne  in  great  profusion  are  very 
ornamental,  and  they  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
about  any  way,  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
other  plants.  It  is,  of  course,  very  distinct  in  its 
habit  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  from  that 
other  species,  T.  speciosum,  which  one  sees  every- 
where in  such  profusion  in  Scotland.  I  have  tried 
this  latter  plant,  but  have  invariably  failed.  I 
do  not  see  why  this  should  be,  but  as  I  very  rarely 
see  it  in  any  o.ther  gardens  in  the  south  of  England, 
I  conclude  that  other  people  have  found  the  same 
difficulty.  I  once  saw  it  doing  very  well  on  the 
walls  of  Berkeley  Castle,  near  Gloucester,  but  then 
the  west  of  England  has  a  moister  climate  than 
we  have  in  the  south  of  England,  and  I  believe 
this  has  something  to  do  with  it.  We  are  some 
times  told  it  requires  to  be  planted  on  a  north 
aspect,  but  in  Scotland  I  have  seen  it  thriving  on 
north,  south,  east  and  west  aspects,  and  I  am 
always  sorry  one  cannot  succeed  with  it. — D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Seedlings. — With  the  exception  of  the  gratifica- 
tion afforded  by  an  exceptionally  good  crop  either 
in  the  fruit  or  kitchen  garden,  there  is  possibly 
nothing  more  enjo;>..L>le  than  watching  the  bud 
development  in  seedlings  of  various  plants,  espe- 
cially when  one  has  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
something  at  once  new  and  good  is  to  follow  the 
expansion  of  the  flower.  From  now  onwards  beds 
of  seedlings  will  want  occasional  inspection,  and 
although  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  in 
one  day  may  be  only  a  few  minutes,  the  inspec- 
tion should  be  frequent.  It  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  the  acquisition  either  of  extra  size  or  substance 
in  the  flower  or  a  new  shade  of  colour,  or  even  the 
three  qualifications  combined,  but  with  the  ma- 
jority of  plants  the  habit  and  constitution  have 
to  be  noted,  and  in  these  days  when  the  propor- 
tion of  really  good  things  in  nearly  all  the  species 
is  so  large,  only  something  decidedly  above  the 
average  is  worth  saving.  I  had  an  instance  of 
this  only  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  some  Tufted 
Pansies.  One  flower  looked  something  out  of  the 
common,  but  on  comparing  it  with  a  true  flower 
of  Annie  King,  which  it  most  resembled,  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  them,  except  that 
the  seedling  is  of  a  rather  different  shade,  as 
though  it  were  Annie  King  with  a  dash  of  the 
colouring  of  William  Niel.  Another  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Kintore  type  is  a  lovely  flower,  but  too 
much  like  Evelyn  to  be  considered  distinct  from 
that  variety.  In  the  case  of  Tufted  Tansies  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  give  promising  seedlings  a 
thorough  good  trial,  as  although  they  may  be  so 
similar  to  varieties  already  in  commerce  as  not  to 
be  from  that  particular  standpoint  worth  propa- 
gating, the  more  lengthy  trial  may  bring  out 
superiority  both  in  habit  and  constitution.  If  it 
js  defirable  in  the  acquisition  of  new  things  to 
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eecure  hoifi  fide  hardy  plants,  plants  that  is  for 
which  annual  propafjation  and  winter  shelter  are 
not  essential,  or  at  least  advisable,  such  thinfrs  aa 
Carnations  will  have  to  be  kept  through  the  first 
winter  to  ascertain  how  they  weather  the  ftorm 
in  comparison  with  old  and  tried  sorts.  With 
eome  of  these  common  garden  flowers,  Antir- 
rhinums, for  example,  it  is  certain  that  the  newer 
strains  are  not,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  hardy.  They 
will  stand  such  a  winter  as  that  of  189.5  96,  but 
they  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the 
spring  of  1895.  In  the  case  of  some  things  flower 
gardeners  will  find  it  advisable  to  specially  note 
the  substance  of  their  flowers.  We  have  advanced 
wonderfully  in  this  direction  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  anything  thin  and  flimsy  may  at  once 
be  discarded  as  practically  worthless.  Phloxes  in 
hardy  and  Begonias  in  more  tender  flowers 
furnish  striking  examples  of  this  increased  sub- 
stance and  firmness  of  petal,  and  naturally 
through  this  the  greater  staying  power  of  the 
flowers.  Speaking  of  Begonias,  it  is  always  advis- 
able, unless  one  is  certain  of  the  strain  both  in 
point  of  colour  and  habit,  to  make  provision  for 
and  plant  them  out  in  nursery  beds  the  first  year 
that  a  selection  may  be  made.  A  suitable  site 
can  be  chosen,  the  soil  made  a  trifle  firmer  or 
lighter,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  and  the 
plants  put  out  in  beds,  with  an  occasional  alley 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  marking.  They 
should  have  a  good  soaking  and  a  mulch  if  the 
weather  prove  hot  and  dry.  We  have  heard 
nothing  as  yet  this  year  of  the  disease  or  of  the 
troublesome  minute  thrips,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  shall  get  through  the  season  without  a  visita- 
tion. 

Annuals.— Where  the  best  annuals,  such  as 
annual  Sunflowers,  Cosmos,  Malope,  Godetia, 
Gaillardia,  the  best  Cornflowers,  Gypsophila 
and  Mignonette,  are  required  in  quantity  for 
cutting  It  is  always  advisable,  especially  if 
the  provision  for  artificial  watering  is  neither 
adequate  nor  convenient,  to  sow  respectively  on 
sunny  and  shady  borders.  Given  a  rainy  summer 
the  former  will  be  decidedly  the  better,  but  in  a 
season  like  the  present,  when  there  has  hardly 
been  a  drop  of  rain  from  the  seed-sowing  in  April 
until  the  date  of  wiiting  (June  8),  a  border  having 
a  northerly  nfe  anj  where  round  from  due  ea«t  to 
west  IS  certainly  preferable  ;  indeed,  in  very  ex- 
posed sunny  situations  it  is  doubtful  if  three  parts 
of  the  se<d  would  come  unless  the  drills  were 
soaked  previous  to  sowing.  Thu  above  named 
annual-  are  so  useful,  coming  in,  as  they  do,  at  a 
time  when  the  glory  of  the  earlier  herbaceous 
flowers,  as  I'yrethrums,  Iii,.,es,  P^eonies  and  Pinks 
IS  nearly  gone,  th  it,  common  fl^iwers  as  thev  are 
a  little  extra  labour  bestowed  in  ihe  way  of  cul- 
ture and  after  attention  is  well  rp|  ad.  Net  the 
least,  valuable  characteristic  is  their  long  duration 
in  a  cut  state,  much  more  enduring  thun  one 
would  snppo-e  from  the  t hi/1  and,  in  snme  cases 
almost  semi-transpaient  petals.  Very  beautiful 
boucjuet^  and  no-e^ais  cnn  be  made  from  these 
annuals,  the  dehcat  •  panicles  of  tie  annual  G^  pso- 
phila  placing  an  important  part  in  the  arrange- 
ment. The  ombir.ed  wea  th  and  duration  ot 
flower  furniHl  ed  are  quite  enough  to  make  one 
un.)e.8t,ai,d  that  these  annnals  will  pay  for  gord 
treatment,  or  rather  that,  r  he  nature  of  the  di,... 
play  will  largely  depend  on  this.  The  b  .rders 
for  their  nception  should  be  dug  in  winter  a- 
d-eply  as  possible,  woiking  i„  a  thorough  good 
dose  of  fairly  strong  mimure,  and  will  with  sucti 
treatment  br^ak  dowtr  into  a  perfect  seed  bed  in 
April.  If  the  grourrd  is  latlitr  on  the  light  side 
It  IS  a  eood  plan  to  give  a  slight  tre.adine.  When 
the  suifjce  is  fairly  even  draw  shi,ll  .w  drills  1  foot 
apart,  and  if  the  ground  and  weather  are  alike 
dry,  soak  the  drills  over-night  and  sow  the  next, 
morning  No  mention  of  annuals  to  supply  rut 
flowers  would  he  complete  that  did  not  it.ilude 
Sweet  Pea-..  Those  sown  in  the  open  came  up 
in  a  very  indifferent  manner  this  year,  and  an 
examm.tton  of  the  trenches  showed  the  seed 
lying  dormint.  Remedial  measures  were  quickly 
t.hand  in  the  shape  of  a  good  soaking  of  water 
and  a  mnloh  on  the  top,  with  the  result  that  ger- 


mination quickly  followed.  They  will  be  later 
than  usual,  but  another  batch  sown  undercover 
in  large  pane  will  soon  be  in  flower. 

Piiri'iEs. — When  noting  several  kinds  of  useful 
annuals  above  I  omitted  to  mention  Poppies, 
gradually  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular 
flowers,  and  revert  to  them  briefly  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  the  great 
number  of  varieties  offered  differs  considerably  in 
their  manner  of  growth  and  habit,  it  is  advisable 
before  using  them  in  beds  in  the  flower  garden  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  characteristics 
of  each  that  no  mistake  be  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments. 

The  rLE.\snEE  ground. — The  principal  display 
is  now  nearly  over  in  pleasure  grounds  and  shrub- 
beries, and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever  been  finer  ; 
nearly  all  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were  simply 
a  mass  of  bloom.  Rhododendrons  in  shady  places, 
late  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  and  Colutea  arborescens  are 
still  out  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  among  larger 
shrubs  Chion.anthus  virginicus,  Asimina  triloba, 
and  the  double-flowered  form  of  Deutzia  crenata 
are  at  their  best,  whilst  the  white  is  just  showing 
in  the  bud  on  the  plumes  of  Spiiaa  ariafolia.  I  re 
ferred  earlier  in  the  season  to  the  pleasing  and 
striking  combinations  effected  by  judicious  plant- 
ing of  the  earlier  shrubs,  and  it  is  even  more  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  .June  flowering  shrubs.  The 
white  of  the  Fringe  Tree,  for  instance,  and  the 
delicate  tints  of  the  Deutzia  and  the  Kalmias  are 
seen  to  immense  advantage  against  the  many 
different  shades  of  the  Rhododendron.  In  the 
matter  of  the  last  named  plant  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  where  the  ac(]ui.sition  of  new  varieties  is 
not  possible  it  will  be  well  to  look  through  any 
brakes  of  ponticum  seedlings  and  mark  any  that 
show  a  difl'erence  in  the  colour  with  the  view  to 
future  layering.  Although  there  will  not  be  any- 
thing very  distinct,  yet  the  difterent  shades  thus 
acquired  wiU  give  a  nice  variety. 

Claremont.  E.  BuRRELL. 


liilium  pyrenaicum.— As  is  noticed  on  page 
435,  this  Lily  seems  particularly  exempt  from  dis 
ease,  and  its  earliness  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour. 
Where,  however,  a  quantity  is  grown,  the  un- 
pleasant scent  arising  from  the  numerous  blossoms 
renders  that  part  of  the  garden  deserted,  save  for  a 
casual  visit,  during  the  blooming  period,  though 
when  a  breeze  is  blowing,  the  sight— and  it  is  a 
plentifulone— of  five  dozen  of  these  Lilies  in  bloom, 
some  bearing  as  many  as  seven  flowers,  may  be 
viewed  from  the  windward  side  without  the 
olfactory  nerves  being  inconvenienced.  This 
group  is  growing  in  a  partly  shaded  bed  of  good 
Ir  am  and  the  tallest  plant  measures  3  feet  10 
inches  in  height.— S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Fret.eiviLg  old  bulbs  after  fjrcing.— One 
is  glad  to  see  "  Dorset's "  note  (p.  4KS)  on  the 
above  subject.  If  gradually  hardened  off'  and 
planted  in  the  op?n  with  the  ball  of  roots  entire 
and  attended  to  in  the  m::tter  of  watering  until 
the  leafage  dies  down,  bulbs  will  often  flower  well 
the  J  ear  after  b^ing  forced.  Some  years  since  I 
had  a  border,  20  ftet  by  4  feet,  filled  with  bulbs 
thut  had  b. en  planted  out  after  being  flowered  in 
pots.  Narcissi  of  all  descriptions,  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, and  other  spring-flowering  bulbs  made  a 
lovely  picture  when  in  bloom  and  produced  bowl- 
fuls  of  fragrant  flowers  for  indoor  decoration. 
Such  a  border  should,  by  preference,  be  established 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  there  are  times  of  the 
year  when  it  ceases  to  be  ornamental.  I  have 
alto  known  cases  where  bulbs  flowered  in  water 
have  subsequently  done  well  in  the  open,  one  in- 
stance beir  g  that  of  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
Grand  Monnrque,  which  threw  up  foliage  2  feet  6 
inches  in  height  and  flowered  fairly  the  first  year 
after  planting,  doing  better  naturally  in  ensuing 
seasons,- S.  W.  F. 

P.nks. — The  remarkable  collection  of  cut 
blooms  of  named  and  seedling  Pinks  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  the  other  day  by  Mr.  B,  Ladhams 
served  to  show  that,  at  least  so  far  as  common 
border  varieties  are  concerned,  there  is  no  lack. 
Whilst  WO  36(3  the  chief  effbrtabfdai-niiticiil  raisers  ' 


centred  in  the  produclion  of  huge  flowers  that  are 
also  very  ungainly,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
Pinks  are  being  raised  in  greater  abundance  that 
have  small,  pretty  and  varied  flowers  rather  than 
large  ones,  and  in  all  the  element  of  perfume  is 
most  marked.  Grown  this  season  in  great  heat 
and  drought,  the  blooms  did  not  attain  to  their 
usual  size,  a  fact  worthy  of  note  by  those  who 
may  have  taken  exception  to  many  of  the  flowers. 
But  Pinks  seem  to  have  the  constitutional  defect, 
just  as  seen  in  Mrs.  Sinkins  and  others  when  the 
flowers  are  large  or  full,  of  splitting  the  pods,  a 
defect  that  no  element  of  bigness  should  be  al- 
lowed to  condone.  The  chief  need  in  Pinka  is 
found  in  greater  depth  of  colour,  such  as  charac- 
terises the  old  sweet  mule  Pink,  and  did  fo 
characterise  that  excellent  variety  Lord  Lyon. 
Generally  blooming  under  hot  sunshine,  soft  red 
tints  soon  fade.  But  under  no  conditions  do 
these  hardy  flowers  look  so  pretty  as  when  grow- 
ing in  good  clumps.  To  have  these  it  ia  wise  to 
propagate  either  by  layering  or  from  pipings 
early  in  July.  In  this  way  fine  young  plants 
are  produced  that  do  not  bloom  very  freely  the 
following  year,  but  fine  flowers  are  produced. 
Then  in  the  second  year  these  plants  become 
large  clusters,  and  in  that  way  bloom  most  pro- 
fusely. Gardens  should  now  have  in  them  in 
ejuantity — at  least  a  dozen  varieties  or  more -of 
the  best  border  Pinks. — A.  D. 

Tulips  failing. — I  have  some  Tulips  the 
leaves  of  which  came  up  strong  and  healthy.  In 
April  they  began  to  get  yellow  spots,  which 
gradually  spread  till  the  leaves  were  nearly  all  a 
rusty  yellow  when  the  flowers  cime.  Though 
they  bloomed,  the  flowers  were  not  so  good  as 
usual  and  faded  away  at  once.  The  Tulip  is  the 
common  single  yellow,  which  when  full  out  is 
often  flecked  with  red  here  and  there.  There 
have  been  great  quantities  of  them  in  the  gar- 
den here  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  we  used 
never  to  move  them  except  to  thin  them  out  or 
make  new  beds.  About  five  or  six  years  ago  I 
think  this  disease  first  attacked  them,  and  in 
some  years  they  have  had  it  more  than  in  others. 
Three  years  ago  I  took  all  the  bulbs  up,  dried 
them  in  the  sun,  dipped  them  in  paraffin,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  removed  all  the  soil  from  beds 
where  they  had  been  and  put  in  fresh  loam  from 
a  field,  with  a  good  share  of  lime  through  it.  The 
Tulips  were  much  better  the  next  year,  though 
not  so  luxuriant  from  having  been  singled  out.  The 
beds  which  failed  most  this  summer  have  been 
three  years  planted.  Bulbs  of  other  kinds  bought 
two  jears  ago  had  it  slight Ij'  ;  new  bulbs  not  at 
all.  I  would  be  much  obli  jed  to  know  what  to 
do,  and  if  there  is  any  effectual  means  of  stopping 
tihe  blight,  as  it  is  most  disappointing  to  lose  the 
great  mass  and  bright  etlVct  of  these  nice  old 
Tulips  and  hive  nothing  but  drc^jing  brown 
leaves.  There  is  an  old  garden  only  about  a  mile 
from  here  which  has  a  magnificent  row,  on  each 
side  of  a  walk  H  0  yards  or  more  long,  of  the  old 
Tulips  of  all  shaoes.  These  have  never  been 
moved  for  years,  and  they  have  never  been 
attacked  in  this  way.  I  do  not  think  it  is  climate 
or  cold  showers,  as  sugge-ted  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
J.  C,  Tallack's  on  "  Late  Tulips  "  in  The  Garden 
of.luneG  — L  M.  F.,liahiii.stoii,  Knlield,Co.  AJeath. 

German  Irises.  — Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge's  ap- 
preciative note  (p.  417)  on  the  charms  of  these 
hardy  flowers  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  oft- 
reiterati-d  axiom,  that  beauty  and  grace  are  as 
obtainable  in  the  borders  of  ourBriti-h  gardens  as 
in  the  hot  houses  in  which  the  denizens  of  the 
tropics  are  immured.  The  latter,  indeed,  how- 
ever strking  their  colouring  and  form,  must  ever 
lack  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  fresh  green 
grass,  the  full-foliaged  trees,  the  sky — now  blue, 
now  overcast — and  the  distances  softened  by  the 
sense  of  atmosphere,  that  enhance  the  beauty  of 
our  open  air  flowtsrs.  No  more  efleetive  arrange- 
ment of  Flag  Irises  can  be  adopted  than  that 
alluded  to  of  planting  large  clumps  of  the  different 
varieties  in  long  borders  on  either  side  of  a  grass 
walk,  for  in  this  way  charming  vistas  of  tender 
colour  gradations  are  formed  that  the  eyes  r?st  on 
with  absbiiife  C0btentifl6nt.     Itis  pdllida  dhd  pal- 
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lida  dalmatica,  with  their  faint  tints  of  lavender, 
are  seen  to  the  beet  effect  when  a  clump  of  T. 
flavescenf",  with  its  pale  yellow  blossoms,  adjoins 
them.  The  dark  purple  of  T.  atro-purpurea  is 
accentuated  by  the  white  of  Princess  of  Wales, 
while  T.  florentina,  Mme.  Chereau,  Victorine, 
Queen  of  the  Jlay  and  Celeete  are  all  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  such  a  border.  Here,  between  the 
clumps  of  Iris,  grows  Tapaver  pi!o5um,  and  during 
the  morning  the  impression  rendered  has  been  ex- 
quisite. The  indescribable  tint  of  the  Poppy 
flowers,  an  apricotbuff',  with  at  times  the  sus- 
picion of  a  pink  flush,  is  just  the  hue  to  set  off  to 
the  best  advantage  the  shades  of  the  Irises.  By 
mid  day  every  Poppy  petal  has  fluttered  earth- 
wards, to  be  renewed  each  morn  by  a  fresh  breadth 
of  fleeting  colour  loEg  after  the  beauty  of  the 
Irises  has  waned  and  departed.  I  find  that  in 
heavy  rich  soil  I.  pallida  exceeds  a  height  of  4 
feet,  while  in  the  Iris  border,  where  the  staple  is 
shallower  and  drier,  it  rarely  reaches  3  feet. — 
S.  W.  F. 

A  ptzzled  Daffodil. — Last  March  I  received 
from  a  friend  in  New  Zealand  a  very  fine  bulb  of 
a  new  seedling  Daffodil  raised  in  the  Antipodes 
between  Emperor  and  maximus.  On  receipt  I 
planted  it  carefully  in  a  deep  Hyacinth  pot  and 
plunged  the  pot  under  a  north  wall,  keeping  it 
well  watered  during  all  the  scorching  weather. 
It  is  now  in  flower.  The  change  from  one  end  of 
the  globe  to  the  other  has  puzzled  Nature,  so  that 
this  bulb  is  now  acting  its  part  as  a  forced  bloom 
for  a  New  Zealand  winter  season.  Next  year 
it  will  fall  into  the  general  habits  of  our  bulbs  and 
flower  with  them. — W.  Baylor  Hartlasd,  Ard 
Cairn,  Cork. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA. 

"J.  C.'s"note(p.  419)  on  this  plant  as  seen  at 
Wisley  touches  on  a  necessary  point  in  its  culti- 
vation that  is  not  always  sufficiently  appreciated. 
I  allude  to  the  necess-ity  for  shade.  I  have 
planted  it  here  by  the  side  of  a  pond  as  a  carpet 
to  Rheum  palmatum,  the  two  plants  flowering 
together  making  a  happy  combination.  These 
are  planted  in  rough  herbage  and  are  cleared 
round  once  a  year.  This  cleaning  was  not  carried 
out  as  early  as  usual  this  year,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  though  the  Primulas  were  of  a 
healthy  dark  green  colour  before  the  herbage  was 
removed,  they  became  yellow  under  the  influence 
of  the  bright  sun,  though  this  was  toned  down  by 
tall  trees  some  15  yards  south,  and  though  the 
flowering  has  not  been  hindered,  the  plants, except 
those  shaded  by  the  Rheum,  do  not  look  nearly  so 
healthy  as  usual.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
select  the  exact  spot  where  these  plants  will  be  at 
home.  Many  woodland  spots  otherwise  admirable 
would  be  too  dry  without  artificial  watering,  and 
this  is  not  always  possible.  It  will  not  do  in  the 
grass  on  the  let-alone  principle,  for  rank  herbage 
soon  chokes  it  out.  I  have  tried  it  close  to  water 
level  under  the  shady  banks  of  ponds,  and 
though  it  did  remarkably  well  for  a  few  years,  it 
disappeared  during  the  winter  of  1894-95,  the 
water  being  somewhat  higher  than  usual  when 
the  great  frost  came,  while  plants  in  more  ele- 
vated positions  were  not  injured.  The  greatest 
success  I  ever  had  in  the  cultivation  of  this  lovely 
Primula  was  in  Cornwall,  where  under  the  com- 
bined shade  of  a  high  wall  and  some  big  Ca- 
mellias the  plants  appeared  to  revel,  many  of  the 
flower-stems  reaching  a  height  of  2  feet  and  more, 
each  with  many  whorls.  I  raised  at  the  same 
time,  having  the  white  and  crimson  as  parents,  a 
great  variety  of  intermediate  shades,  many  very 
lovely.  I  continualy  chose  as  seed  parents  those 
plants  which  bore  the  finest  flowers,  and  made  an 
appreciable  improvement  in  that  direction  among 
the  stock. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  charge  of  a  Bamboo  garden 
that  these  Primulas  would  make  excellent  carpets 
for  the  same,  and  that  the  big  supply  of  water 
needed  in  the  growing  seasoA  by  the  Bamboos 
and  the  shade  of  the  latter  would  suit  the  Pri- 
mviias   admirably.     Here  they    would    soon    in- 


crease and  take  care  of  themselves,  as  the  plants 
seed  with  great  freedom.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Frinus  hisparictiB  at  Wisley  is  chaniiing,  the 
rosy  p'nk  blooms,  produced  in  great  profusion,  render- 
ing'it  one  of  the  most  effective  of  dwarf-lrabited,  hardy 
flowers. 

Anemone  palmata  does  well  on  rnekwork, 
throwing  up  its  handsome  flowers  with  much  fieedom. 
It  is  one  of  tVe  finest  members  of  the  family  and 
worthy  of  a  little  trouble  to  induce  perennial  vigour. 

Carnation  King  Arthur.— This  is  one  of  the 
finest  scarlets.  The  bowers  are  of  immense  size,  with 
broad  petals  and  a  good  calyx.  Thouah  a  border 
variety,  I  find  it  does  well  under  glass  and  does  not 
ruu  up  tall. — H. 

Dryas  octopetala,  well  established  and  running 
over  stones,  forms  a  carpet  of  foliage  from  which  the 
mndest  little  blooms  push  up.  When  seen  growing  in 
this  way  one  can  better  appreciate  the  merits  of  this 
dwarf -habited,  hardy  plant. 

Camassia  Cusieki.— Those  who  are  fond  of 
bulbous-rooted  plants  should  make  note  of  this,  evi- 
dently the  finest  of  the  family.  It  is  of  robust  growth, 
the  flowers  being  large,  numerous,  and  of  a  silvery 
blue.  It  should  be  included  in  every  good  collection 
of  hardy  flowers. 

Carnation  Miss  Audrey  Campbell.— This 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  yellow  Carnations. 
It  belongs  to  the  border  section,  aud  when  grown 
under  glass  it  runs  up  rather  tall,  but  every  flower 
comes  perfect  in  form,  and  in  point  of  colour  is  one  of 
the  best  pure  yellows  known.— H. 

Sweet  Pea  Cupid.— This  American  novelty, 
which  was  so  extensively  advertised,  is  now  in  flower, 
and  appears  likely  to  prove  useful  for  pot  work.  It 
is  quite  as  dwarf  and  compact  as  represented,  the 
flowers  pure  white  and  very  fragrant.  Among  several 
hundred  plants  there  does  not  appear  the  slightest 
variation.  No  doubt  it  will  bj  the  forerunner  of  a 
new  race  of  these  favourite  flowers.  It  carefully  hy- 
bridised with  tlie  other  deep-coloured  varieties,  we  will 
soon  have  all  tbe  shades  of  colour  known  in  the  ordi- 
Earv  Sweet  Peas. — A. 
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EARLY  PEAS. 
So  much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on 
this  subject,  that  I  am  doubtful  if  anything  new 
can  be  said  regarding  the  cultivation  of  this  im- 
portant crop.  It  would  be  well  if  all  gardeners 
took  notes  and  favoured  us  with  their  experience 
in  different  localities,  as  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
same  varieties  grown  in  different  places,  though 
no  great  distance  apart,  vary  very  much  in  many 
respects.  The  late  winter,  though  a  mild  one,  has 
been  followed  by  a  not  very  favourable  spring.  In 
this  district  many  things  suffered  more  since 
March  than  they  did  the  whole  of  the  dull  months, 
and  Peas  seem  to  have  been  affected  more  than 
anything  else.  Those  sown  in  cold  frames  early 
in  January  and  which  were  planted  out  m  March 
felt  the  frost  which  visited  us  at  the  end  of  April 
and  early  in  May  severely,  many  of  the  varieties 
being  then  in  bloom,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
afford  protection  to  all,  the  result  was  a  partial 
destruction  of  the  bloom.  The  garden  here  is 
about  16  miles  from  the  sea,  and  being  in  the 
valley  is  not  more  than  90  feet  above  its  level,  the 
consequence  being  frequent  frosts  very  late  in  the 
season.  On  May  2  and  5  we  registered  8°  and  6° 
respectively.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  effect  this 
had  on  the  different  varieties  growing  side  by  side. 
I  do  not  as  a  rule  grow  round  Peas,  but  this 
season  I  sowed  one  row  with  the  others,  and  this 
seems  to  have  suffered  the  worst  of  all.  Gradus, 
Chelsea  Gtm,  Exonian,  Veitch's  Extra  Early— 
this  last  being  the  only  round  Pea  there  was— were 
in  pod  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  length,  but  all 
died  off;  the  points  of  the  haulm  too  were  so  in- 
jured that  a  fresh  growth  had  to  be  made  before 
more  flowers  could  be  produced.  At  the  present 
time  these  present  a  peculiar  eight.     Not  far  from 


these,  but  sheltered  by  a  wall  from  the  ncHh- 
wcst,  there  was  growing  a  collection  of  new  varie- 
ties, and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  that 
were  more  forward  none  seemed  to  have  suffered. 
It  may  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  them.  They  were 
sown  on  January  14.  Sutton's  Forcing,  the  foliage 
of  which  is  dark  green,  and  the  height  of  the 
haulm  from  1  foot  to  15  inches,  pods  medium  size, 
containing  from  five  to  seven  seeds,  was  ready  for 
use  June  5.     Prizewinner,  height  from  3  feet  to 

4  feet,  extra  dark  foliage,  pods  produced  in 
pairs,  will  not  be  ready  for  use  before  June  10. 
Excelsior,  2  feet  high,  is  a  good  early  variety,  ready 
for  use  June  4.  Productive,  height  about  2  feet, 
haulm  pale  green,  pods  produced  in  pairs,  a  good 
cropper  ;  though  not  quite  so  early  as  the  preced- 
ing, may  still  be  clafsed  as  an  early  one,  as 
it  "will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days.  Sutton's 
Early  Giant,  though  not  adapted  for  a  border, 
its  height  being  too  great,  for  though  the  season 
has   been   so   dry  it  has   gone  to  the   height   of 

5  feet,  has  pale  haulm  and  foliage,  pods  large, 
containing  from  eight  to  ten  peas.  This  was 
ready  for  use  June  4.  This  will  doubtless  be  a 
grand  early  exhibition  variety  when  better 
known.  It  is,  however,  very  tender  ;  being  in 
bloom  at  the  time  of  the  frost,  many  of  the  early 
flowers  were  caught,  thus  reducing  the  crop. 
There  are  several  others,  such  as  Sutton's 
Favourite,  Seedling,  Early  Marrow,  Daisy,  all  of 
which  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  If,  then, 
such  varieties  can  be  grown  that  Peas  may  be 
gathered  from  them  early  in  June,  what  advan- 
tage can  there  be  in  sowing  the  hard  round- 
seeded  ones?  For  a  long  time  I  have  discarded 
the  latter,  giving  the  preference  to  the  dwarf 
Marrow  kinds  for  very  early  use.  When  grown 
on  borders  at  the  foot  of  walls  they  may  be  had 
quite  as  soon,  and  there  is  no  comparison  as  re- 
gards flavour.  I  have  shown  that  in  the  valley 
here  we  suffer  from  frost  very  much,  while  on 
higher  ground  only  a  short  distance  away  the 
thermometer  has  not  registered  any  frost  since 
March.  If,  then,  in  places  situated  as  we  are, 
where  the  extreme  cold  is  experienced  and  where 
the  changes  are  so  frequent.  Marrow  Peas  can  be 
had  from  the  open  borders  at  the  commencement 
of  June,  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  sowing  the 
round-seeded  ones.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
testing  the  merits  of  any  fresh  novelty  than  grow- 
ing it  by  the  side  of  one  that  has  been  proved  to 
be  an  advance  on  those  grown  before.  For  a 
long  time  Veitch's  Chelsea  Gem  was  one  of  the 
leading  dwarf  early  Peas,  and  taking  it  all  round 
is  hard  to  beat.  At  the  present  time  I  have  it 
about  2  feet  high,  clothed  from  the  ground  up- 
ward with  its  well-filled  pods,  while  for  a  taller 
variety  Exonian  holds  its  own  very  well.  There 
are  many  amongst  the  later  varieties  that  are  well 
worthy  of  notice,  but  as  these  are  only  ju'.t 
coming  into  bloom  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
leave  them  for  the  present.  In  writing  about 
Peas  it  is  not  only  well  to  state  the  situation,  but 
the  kind  of  soil  if  we  are  to  have  a  true  compari- 
son. The  staple  land  here  is  a  heavy  loam  border- 
ing on  clay,  and  is,  therefore,  very  cold.  Such 
soil  requires  a  deal  of  management,  for  after  a 
frost  it  is  like  putty,  and  in  dry  weather  it  is 
more  like  bricks,  but  with  care  such  land  may  be 
made  to  grow  almost  any  crop,  though,  as  a  rule, 
things  are  not  so  early,  the  soil  taking  much 
longer  to  become  warm.  The  present  season  has 
not  been  one  of  the  most  favourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  early  Peas,  the  ground  being  baked 
hard  by  the  brisht  sun  and  parching  northeast 
winds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  frosts  experi- 
enced in  the  low-lying  districts.  H.  C.  P. 

Home-grown  forced  Potatoes.— Although 
verv  nice  eamples  of  forced  Potatoes  were  shown 
at  the  Temple  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Wythes  and 
Empson  in  their  respective  collections  of  vege- 
tables, yet  none  of  the  samples  were  large  when 
compared  with  what  are  produced  from  outdoors 
later  on.  Those  who  know  Potatoes  understand 
that  not  only  are  all  our  first  earlies,  especially 
those  suitable  for  frame  or  pot  culture,  rather 
small  taken  relatively,  but  they  also  know  that 
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comparison  with  the  far  too  large  samples  shown 
later  from  outdoors  is  very  unjust.  Really  what 
were  shown  of  Ashleafs,  Early  May,  Victor,  First 
Crop,  &e.,  were  extremely  nice,  and  for  voung 
unijpe  tubers  quite  large  enough.  All  the  "same, 
it  would  be  well  if  more  could  be  seen  of  all  the 
best  first  early  varieties  in  forced  form  at  some 
future  Temple  show  as  evidence  of  their  fitness  for 
this  purpose. — A.  D. 

Asparagus  Late  Argenteuil.— A  few  years 
ago  I  made  two  new  Asparagus  beds,  planting 
one  with  the  well-known  Connover's  Colossal  and 
the  other  with  the  feldom  heirdof  Late  Purple 
Argenteuil.  Both  beds  have  done  very  well,  but 
the  latter  sort  has  proved  the  more  useful,  inas- 
much as  it  continues  to  yield  good  grass  longer  in 
the  season  than  the  Colossal,  which  is  certainly  a 
boon,  especially  in  such  dry  springs  as  the  past 
has  been.  I  have  sometimes  adopted  the  French 
method  of  blanching,  by  covering  the  roots  with 
mounds  of  leaf-mould  just  when  the  earliest  heads 
were  peeping  through  the  surface,  and  it  has 
greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  this  late  variety 
and  wrought  no  perce'ptible  harm  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  worst  of  Asparagus  is,  that  with 
a  spell  of  warm  weather  in  April,  it  comes  in  with 
fuch  a  glut  and  is  quickly  over.  Any  variety, 
therefore,  which  is  later  in  its  growth  is  accept- 
able where  Asparagus  is  in  great  demand. — 
J.  Crawford. 

A  good  Cabbage  Lettuce.— One  of  the 
quickest  growing  and  maturing  Lettuces  of  this 
section  I  know  of  is  Golden  Gem.  I  had  a  few 
plants  .=ient  me  this  spring,  and  was  (juite  sur- 
prised at  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  that, 
too,  in  anything  but  the  most  favourable  weather. 
It  is  only  of  medium  size,  and  mav  therefore  be 
planted  somewhat  thickly.  It  is  of  an  excep- 
tionally sweet,  nutty  flavour,  and  does  not  quickly 
run  to  seed.  My  friend  informed  me  that  it  was 
invaluable  for  forcing  in  frames  and  pits  early  in 
spring,  seed  sown  in  spring  producing  good  eat- 
able Lettuces  in  April. — C.  H. 

French  Bean  Victoria.— "G.  W."  has  a 
good  word  for  French  Bean  Longsword,  and  re- 
commends it  for  succefsional  spring  sowings  in 
pi's.  I  should  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  Victoria,  one  of  the  very  best  Beans  in 
existence  for  the  same  purpose.  I  have  for  some 
years  sown  a  batch  of  it  in  large  pots  at  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  also  one  of  Canadian  Wonder 
at  the  same  time.  They  occupy  a  kerb  near  the 
front  lights  in  an  intermediate  Peach  house,  and 
are  liberally  fed  as  soon  as  the  first  blooms  are  set. 
V  ictoria  comes  into  use  about  fourteen  days  sooner 
than  Canadian  Wonder,  and  bears  wonderfully 
freely  long  dark  green  pods  of  first-rate  quality. 
If  the  fully  developed  pods  are  picked  off  regularly 
it  continues  to  crop  over  a  long  period.  I  tried 
it  in  heat  this  spring,  but  it  would  not  stand  hioh 
pressure.  Canadian  Wonder  is  a  grand  Bean, 
but  1  have  always  found  fault  with  its  colour. 
When  exhibiting  I  preferred  Victoria  to  Canadiari 
U  onder,  as  when  staged  side  by  side  the  deep 
green  hue  of  Victoria  was  preferable  to  the  pale 
colour  of  Canadian,  even  though  the  latter  was 
somewhat  longer  in  the  pcd.  Victoria  is  also  a 
cipital  Bean  for  the  open  air.  — J.  C. 

Early  Peas.- Like  Mr.  J.  Crook,  I  have 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  Pea  Chelsea  Gem  for 
eirly  border  sowing  or  planting  from  boxes  or 
p)ts.  I  cannot  claim  to  have  gathered  this  kind 
8  )  early  as  Mr.  Crook,  because  evidently  he  is 
fivoured  with  warmer  borders  on  which  to  grow 
them  :  still  I  am  not  many  days  behind  him. 
There  is  a  great  superiority  in  this  over  the 
American  Wonder  both  in  point  of  cropping  and 
fie  greater  length  of  the  pods.  It  is  so  pronounced 
an  advance  on  this  old  and  well-tried  sort,  that  in 
ourse  of  time,  if  it  maintains  its  present  char- 
a?t9r,  it  will  entirely  supersede  the  Amerir  an 
v.iriety  in  general  cultivation.  English  Wonder 
is  very  similar  to  Chelsea  Gem.  Wm.  Hurst  is 
another  good  Pea  of  similir  height  and  bearing  to 
tha  others  named,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  got 
such  good  results  from  it  as  "  E.  B.  C."  (pace 
43ij.     What  compari-on  there  may   be  between 


Mr.  Crook's  and  "E.  B.  C.'s  "  sheltered  borders 
is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  the  results  of  sowing 
in  November  do  not  show  but  a  fractional  gain  over 
the  January  one  made  by  Mr.  Crook  —  namely,  three 
days.  The  winter  was  highly  favourable  for  out- 
door sowing  either  in  November  or  January,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  gatherings  would  have  been 
secured  in  May  from  sowing  on  either  date  had 
we  experienced  a  winter  of  only  ordinary  severity. 
It  is  really  surprising'  what  a  good  growth  has 
been  sustained  in  Peas  during  the  prolonged 
drought  and  under  such  a  tropical  sun  even  with- 
out watering. — W.  S. ,   Wi/tn. 

Tomato  Early  Prolific — In  former  years  I 
have  relied  principally  on  Dwarf  Orangefield  and 
Conqueror  for  my  early  supplies  of  Tomatoes,  but 
this  season  I  was  induced  to  give  the  above-men- 
tioned variety  a  trial  after  having  heard  it  spoken 
highly  of.  I  accordingly  had  a  small  lean-to 
house  planted  with  it,  and  the  result  has  been 
most  pleasing  and  far  exceeding  my  expectations. 
This  Tomato  well  deserves  its  name,  as  it  is  both 
early  and  prolific  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
I  shall  grow  it  in  future  in  preference  to  the  old 
well-tried  kinds  that  I  have  hitherto  relied  on. 
The  fruits  are  not  particularly  large,  but  this 
may  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  small 
rooting  space  the  plants  have  to  grow  in,  but 
they  are  round,  smooth,  contain  plenty  of  pulp 
and  flesh,  and  are  of  first-rate  flavour.  I  consider 
this  Tomato  a  great  acquisition,  and  it  will,  in 
my  opinion,  take  front  rank  as  a  very  reliable 
early  and  productive  variety. — A.  W. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  —  The  white- 
tubered  form  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  has  one 
or  two  distinctive  points  of  its  own  besides  that 
of  colour  in  the  skin  of  its  tubers.  I  find  it  a 
much  more  rapid  grower  than  the  purple  form, 
and  almost  certain  to  reach  the  flowering  stage, 
however  dull  and  cold  the  season  of  growth  may 
be,  and  the  plants  are  also  more  branching.  I 
planted  the  stock  of  both  varieties  side  by  side  on 
February  1,  and  find  now  that  the  white-tubered 
is  at  least  1  foot  higher  than  the  purple,  and  has 
already  made  many  side  branches,  while  the  other 
is  still  clean-stemmed.  This  precociousness  is  a 
great  advantage,  as  it  tends  to  earlier  ripening 
and  fitness  for  the  table,  and  for  those  who  care 
for  the  Artichoke  as  a  plain  cooked  vegetable  the 
season  is  appreciably  lengthened,  while  the  milk- 
white  colour  of  the  skin  makes  it  possible  to  cook 
the  tubers  in  their  jackets,  when  the  flavour  will 
be  found  as  much  enhanced  as  is  that  of  Potatoes 
similarly  cooked.  The  stock  being  limited,  I 
have  not  yet  proved  whether  it  is  as  useful  for 
storing  till  the  spring  months  as  it  is  for  early 
use.  Perhaps  some  of  those  who  have  grown  it 
in  bulk  will  be  able  to  give  their  experience  with 
it  in  this  way. — J.  C.  T.4LL.\rK. 


WATERING  OUTDOOR  CROPS. 
How  frequently  is  the  advice  given  by  various 
correspondents  to  water  copiously  outdoor  crops 
of  both  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  how  irksome 
this  advice  to  those  having  no  water  to  use  for 
such  a  purpose.  During  the  months  of  April  and 
May  our  rain  gauge  indicated  a  total  only  of  133 
inches,  and  as  we  are  dependent  largely  on  rain 
water  and  the  storage  not  actually  sufficient  for 
our  indoor  demands,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  general 
outdoor  watering  in  times  of  drought  is  out  of  the 
qrestion.  All  I  can  attempt  to  do,  then,  is  to  give 
newly- planted  trees  or  vegetables  some  and  mulch 
early  such  as  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  or  Peas 
to  conserve  the  natural  moisture  existing  in  the 
soil.  Hoeing,  too,  helps  very  much  to  do  this, 
but  the  greatest  assistance  comes  from  such 
showers  as  we  experienced  on  the  4th  and  6th  of 
this  month,  when  we  had  032  and  028  of  an  inch 
respectively.  These  do  more  good  than  several 
artificial  waterings,  especially  those  given  through 
the  hose  from  water  companies'  taps.  Heavy 
waterings  from  these  sources  often  do  as  much  or 
more  harm  than  good,  because  the  water  is  in- 
variably very  cold,  and  the  warmer  the  ground  is 
from  sun-heat  the  greater  must  be  the  check 
given  by  the  use  of  cold  water      I  have  seen  Peas 


actually  collapse  in  a  dry  season  although  watered 
freely  from  cold  water  supplies  almost  every  day. 
They  would  have  done  better  with  a  mulch  and 
no  water  at  all.  My  best  Peas  this  season  are 
growing  directly  over  the  Celery  trenches  of  last 
year  without  any  provision  beyond  that  given  the 
Celery  crop.  The  ground  was  simply  levelled 
and  some  stakes  inseited  to  mark  the  site,  but  I 
should  say  the  trenches  were  deeply  dug  and  fairly 
liberally  manured.  The  Peas  now  are  as  vigorous 
as  one  could  wish,  and  although  no  strawy  litter 
has  been  supplied  them,  no  distress  has  been  ap- 
parent even  under  a  tropical  mid-day  sun,  which 
has  been  an  experience  of  long  standing.  The 
benefits  attending  the  application  of  chilled 
water  are  manifold,  especially  when  this  can  be 
given  without  the  expenditure  of  such  exhaustive 
labour  as  that  attending  the  carrying  of  large 
quantities  long  distances.  W.  S. 

Wilt'.. 


Winter  greens. — The  recent  rains  will  have 
given  every  encouragement  to  the  getting  out  of 
most  descriptions  of  winter  greens.  Even  if 
several  months  must  elapse  ere  Broccoli,  Kales, 
etc.,  can  be  consumed,  yet  is  the  productiveness 
of  the  crop  usually  governed  by  the  date  at  which 
got  out,  and  generally  midsummer  is  a  capital 
time  for  that  purpose.  But  those  who  may  want 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  giant  Cauliflowers  early 
have  to  be  very  expeditious  in  getting  out  these 
plants,  and  where  the  dry  weather  did  prevent 
planting  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  welcome  rainfalls  to  do  so. 
White  Broccoli,  Kales,  and  Savoy  Cabbages  may 
well  come  later,  and  they  usually  have  ample  time 
to  make  good  growth  if  got  out  at  the  end  of  June 
or  early  in  July.  Very  much  of  this  planting, 
however,  has  to  be  governed  by  the  amount  of 
ground  at  disposal,  and  where  limited  for  room  it 
IS  better  to  dibble  out  thinly  from  the  seed  beds 
into  other  beds,  so  as  to  enable  the  plants  to  be- 
come stout  and  sturdy  rather  than  to  stand  where 
sown  and  thus  become  drawn  or  leggy.  The  prac- 
tice of  filling  in  between  rows  of  Potatoes  is  not  a 
good  one.  Even  if  the  breadths  be  early  and  the 
tops  lie  down,  it  is  wiser  to  get  out  alternate 
rows  and  fill  in  with  plants.  Already  we  see 
in  cottage  gardens  and  on  allotments,  where  ulti- 
mate results  seem  rarely  to  be  considered,  plants 
of  diverse  descriptions  put  out  between  rows  of 
Potatoes,  the  tops  of  which  will  presently  reach  a 
height  of  2  feet  and  smother  all  the  winter  plants. 
Whilst  planting  out  it  is  worth  taking  advantage 
of  the  moisture  to  sow  hardy  green  Colewort 
and  some  small  early  winter  Cabbage  seed. — 
A.  D. 

Late  Peas. — The  recent  very  general  and 
soaking  rainfall  will  doubtless  greatly  stimulate 
the  sowing  of  various  seeds,  and  especially  late 
Peas.  Whilst  the  drought  continued  there  was 
poor  prospect  that  these,  if  sown  under  the  other- 
wise most  favourable  conditions,  would  have 
proved  profitable.  Now,  seed  sown  at  once  ger- 
minates so  well,  and  the  roots  get  so  strong  a  hold 
of  the  ground,  whilst  the  earlier  leafage  is  so 
strong  and  clean,  that  the  plants  have  a  good 
start.  Sowings  are  sometimes  made  so  late  as 
July,  but  that  is  rather  late  for  strong  growing 
varieties  that  need  a  long  season,  although  it  may 
suit  earlier  or  more  precocious  ones.  Formerly  it 
was  the  rule  to  advise  the  sowing  for  latest  pur- 
poses of  some  of  the  first  earlies,  varieties  inferior 
in  flavour  and  productiveness  to  the  best  late  or 
recognised  late  varieties.  What  with  Ne  Plus 
L'ltra,  Autocrat,  Late  Queen,  Latest  of  All  and 
several  others,  there  is  little  difficulty,  when 
seasons  and  cultural  conditions  are  favourable,  in 
securing  good,  clean,  well-filled  pods  into  October, 
and  that  is  as  late  as  can  well  be  looked  for.  The 
chief  conditions  to  secure  good  late  Peas  are, 
ground  deeply  worked  and  well  manured  so  as  to 
secure  ample  root  room,  moisture,  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  thin  sowing  to  enable  the  plants  to 
branch — a  most  desirable  feature  in  late  Peas,  as 
the  cooler  autumn  thus  prolongs  productiveness 
— and  liberal  waterings  and  mulchings  during  hot, 
dry  weather. — A.   D. 
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TOTLEY  HALL  AND  IIS  DAFFODILS. 
ToTLEY  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Milner,  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  Darbyshii-s, 
about  six  miles  from  Sheffield.  Tourists  by 
coach  from  that  city,  bent  upon  seeing  the 
treasures  of  Chatsworth  or  exploring  the 
splendid  ruins  of  Haddon,  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  hall  through  its  surrounding  belt  of  timber 
a  little  while  before  they  come  in  sight  of  the 
edge  of  the  heather-covered  moorlands.  One 
portion  of  the  hall  bears  the  date  1023  chiselled 
in  the  stone.  The  grounds  in  front  of  the 
hall  slope  gently  downwards,  revealing  a  charm- 
ing view  of  wooded  hills  and  verdant  pasture 
lands.  Here,  after  the  chill  winds  and  frosts 
of  winter  have  given  place  to  spring,  appear  in 
very  great  profusion  the  chaste  and  lovely 
flowers  of  the  Daffodils,  for  Totley  Hall  is  the 
home  of  the  Daffodil  and  the  Daffodil  is  at  home 
at  Totley.  Standing  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
long  flower  borders — which  are  confined  within 
hedges  of  closely  clipped  Hollies,  intersected 
by  a  winding  path  fringed  with  seedling  Auri- 
culas— there  bursts  upon  one's  vision  a  host  of 
golden  Daffodils,  the  eflect  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  ;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 


who  have  mide  a  pilgrimage  to    Totley  Hall 
this  spring. 

The  varieties  and  species  in  this  collection 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  distinguished  in 
their  blooming  quarters  by  numbered  labels,  of 
which  I  counted  233.  The  most  striking  group 
is  a  stately  clump  of  Weardale  Perfection, 
which  rears  up  above  all  the  rest  seven  huge 
primrose  and  cream  -  coloured  blooms.  The 
perianth  of  this  magnificent  flower  measures 
more  than  5  inches  across.  The  foliage  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  flower,  the  grey-green  leaves 
measuring  1|  inches  in  width.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  grower  and  very  fertile  in  bearing 
seed.  It  is  without  doubt  the  finest  DaffodU  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  time.  Close  by,  en- 
abling the  observer  to  contrast  their  respective 
beauties,  are  growing  Glory  of  Leyden,  Mme. 
de  Graaff,  and  Mme.  Plemp,  all  giants  of  their 
kind.  Amongst  the  sorts  grown  in  great 
masses  Empress  leads  the  van  with  2500  bulbs, 
Emperor  follows  (as  in  duty  bound)  with  1600. 
The  best  forms  of  Ajax  that  are  particularly 
fine  are  Lord  Derby,  John  Nelson,  P.  R.  Barr, 
Capt.  Nelson,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Maximus, 
J.    B.    M.   Camir.    Grandee,     Harrison    Weir, 


Totley  Ball,  Sheffield.    Engraved  for  TuE  Garden  from  a  photojraph  by  Mr.  Milner. 


realised.  As  one  gazes  upon  them  with  their 
delicate  and  fragile  heads  waving  gently  to  and 
fro  in  the  soft  westerly  breeze,  there  rush  in- 
voluntarily to  one's  mind  Wordsworth's  words 
on  his  sudden  view  of  the  wild  Daffodih  at 
UUswater — 

then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 

And  dances  with  the  Daffodils. 

The  deep  golden  yellows  glow  with  a  warmth 
that  suggests  the  absorption  of  the  sun's  rays 
at  their  brightest  moments.  The  chaste  and 
beautiful  whiteness  of  others  appears  as  if  they 
had  quietly  appropriated,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  the  silvery  moonbeams  that  softly  kissed 
their  fragile  petals,  whilst  the  paler  tints  of 
cream,  sulphur  and  primrose  are  suggestive  of 
the  soft-coloured  mantle  spread  o'er  the  skies 
by  the  lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
Daflbdil — fit  emblem  of  spring— is  here  in  all 
its  forms  and  colours. 

Flowers  in  great  profusion,  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  blend  artistically  together.  With  the 
blue  sky  above,  surrounded  by  the  varied  tints 
of  the  budding  trees  and  shrubs,  in  which  the 
mavis  and  the  merle  chant  their  matins  and 
evensongs,  the  Daffodils  make  a  picture  of 
beauty  that  delighted  the  thousands  of  visitors 


Horsfieldi,  Michael  Foster,  and  Dorrien  Smith. 
Noticeable  on  account  of  their  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  colour  are  the  white  Ajax  varieties 
of  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  (here  figured),  Mrs. 
Vincent,  Cernuus  pulcher,  Tortuosus,  Galatea, 
Exquisite,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Lady  Grosvenor, 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  W.  P.  Milner,  and  Matson 
Vincent.  Many  other  good  specimens  of 
which  Mr.  Milner  grows  large  quantities  are 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Mme.  M.  de  Graaft, 
Golden  Star,  Barri  albua,  Sensation,  Princess 
Mary,  Barri  conspicuus,  J.  D.  Meston,  Titan, 
Autocrat,  Backhousei  (the  type),  0.  J.  Back- 
house, Frank  Miles,  Amabilis,  Minnie  Hume, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Grand  Duchess,  Catherine 
Spurrell,  Madge  Matthew,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Nelsoni  aurantius,  William  Backhouse,  Nel- 
son! major,  Flora  Wilson,  Maurice  Vil- 
morin.  Queen  Sophia,  Mary  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Boulby,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Princess  Louise. 
Many  charming  Daffodils  in  miniature  are 
amongst  the  collection,  the  most  diminutive 
being  the  modest  little  Rush-leaved  variety 
juncifolius,  whose  blooms  are  only  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across.  There  are  also  the  snow- 
white  blossoms  of  triandrus  albus,  which  is 
known  by  the  common,  but  beautiful,  name  of 


Angels'  Tears,  moschatus,  and  the  quaint  forms 
of  the  Hoop  Petticoat  variety.  On  a  sunny 
bank  grows  a  striking  group  of  the  elegant 
Johnston!  Queen  of  Spain,  one  of  the  specimens 
of  Mr.  Barr's  many  trophies  from  the  Pyrenees. 
In  addition  to  the  growing  plants,  an  exhibition 
of  cut  blooms  was  provided  in  one  of  the  lower 
rooms  of  the  hall,  which  was  fitted  up  with 
staging  specially  for  the  occasion.  It  consisted 
of  250  glass  vases,  each  containing  from  six  to 
twelve  of  the  best  and  choicest  flowers,  many 
with  their  names  attached.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  exhibition,  arranged  in  most  artistic 
style.  Mr.  Milner  is  a  most  enthusiastic  and 
skilful  cultivator  of  this  queen  of  spring  flowers. 
Every  year  he  cross-fertilises  a  number  of 
blooms,  with  the  result  that  he  has  always  a 
quantity  of  seedlings  coming  on,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, some  good  and  interesting  varieties  are 
raised. 

Apart  from  the  Daffodil  garden  are  many 
spacious  borders,  which  contain  a  very  complete 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  rock  gar- 
den also  contains  many  objects  of  great  interest. 
Amonsst  other  good  things  are  eight  varieties 
of  Androsaoe,  the  Edelweiss,  Gentiana  verna, 
G.  acaulis  and  G.  lutea,  Adonis  vernalis,  Ra- 
mondia  pyrenaica,  and  the  beautiful  white 
variety.  In  the  shady  bog  garden  are  large 
patches  of  Cypripedium  spectabile  and  Calceolus, 
Meconopsis  Wallichi,  M.  nepalensis,  Trilliums, 
Fritillaries,  and  numerous  specimens  of  hardy 
Primulas. 

Inside  the  greenhouses  there  is  a  gay 
show  of  bloom  and  the  plants  appear  to 
be  in  a  most  healthy  condition.  There 
are  a  good  number  of  Dendrobiums,  which 
recently  made  a  very  good  display.  A 
plant  of  Dendrobium  Pierax-di  latifolium  is  ex- 
ceptionally good  :  it  has  twenty  long  bulbs  bear- 
ing over  200  tine  blooms  of  a  particularly  good 
type.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  is  also  in  good 
condition,  one  plant  bearing  twenty-three  fine 
racemes,  about  10  inches  long,  with  fifty  to  sixty 
fine  flowers  on  each.  A  fine  variety  of  Dendro- 
bium nobile  is  in  bloom  ;  the  flowers  large,  the 
size  of  those  of  a  good  D.  Wardianum,  have  a 
fine  deep-coloured  lip,  and  are  deeply  coloured 
in  the  petals.  Several  plants  of  Phaius  Wallichi 
have  thrown  up  a  number  of  strong  spikes, 
bearing  numerous  fine,  deep-coloured  flowers. 
Mr.  Milner  has  forty  large  plants  of  Imanto- 
phyllum  Milneri,  one  of  the  best  varieties  grown. 
They  are  brought  on  and  bloomed  in  a  succes- 
sion of  three  batches  ;  the  last  of  these  is  a  very 
striking  object  in  the  greenhouse,  being  now  in 
full  bloom.  The  plants  bespeak  a  very  high 
state  of  cultivation,  each  one  being  furnished 
with  a  good  number  of  very  strong  hea::'s  of 
bloom  of  a  deep,  rich  flame  colour.  Some  of 
the  heads  bear  thirty  flowers.  Blany  plants  fill 
up  the  houses,  but  the  most  attractive  after  the 
Imantophyllums  are  the  Cinerarias  and  Calceo- 
larias. These  plants  are  full  of  bloom,  good  in 
colour,  size  and  shape,  and  make  a  capital  dis- 
play of  their  own.  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Callas,  and  many  other  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  florist's  art  make  up  a  very  bril- 
'iant  and  attractive  show,  filling  up  completely 
one  of  the  largest  greenhouses.  In  this  house 
are  also  about  100  plants  of  Disa  grandiflora 
with  good  healthy  growths. 

The  Vines  are  bearing  a  good  crop  of  Grapes. 
Forced  Strawberries  have  been  gathered  since 
the  last  week  in  March. 

Mr.  Milner  has  set  an  example  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who  are  the  happy 
and  fortunate  possessors  of  good  collections  of 
plants  and  flowers  by  throwing  open  his 
grounds  to  the  public  on  three  days  whilst 
the  Daflbdils  were  in  perfection.     Many  thf^u- 
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sands  from  Sheffield  and  other  towns  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  went  away 
charmed  and  delighted  with  the  sight  of  so 
much  beauty.  To  most  people  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Miluer'a  garden  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
a  revelation.  On  Saturday,  April  18,  Mr. 
Milner,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  received  a 
visit  from  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society 
by  invitation.  Every  facility  was  given  to  the 
members  to  inspect  the  Daffodils  and  grounds. 

J.  H.  S. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


APRICOT  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 
CoKSiDEKiNO  that  the  Apricot  ia  such  a  deli- 
cious fruit,  it  ia  not  cultivated  under  glass 
nearly  so  extensively  as  it  might  be.  Although 
advocating  its  culture  under  glass,  it  must  not 
be  taken  that  forcing  is  hinted  at,  all  that  is  re- 
quired being  adequate  protection  from  frost 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  the  additional 
heat  obtained  by  means  of  the  glass  roof  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  as  a  means  to 
ripen  the  fruit  to  perfection.  The  Apricot 
being  a  native  of  warmer  climes  is  naturally 
precocious,  and  it  is  the  first  among  our  out- 
door cultivated  fruit  trees  to  exhibit  signs  of 
activity.  This  occurs  very  early  in  the  new 
year  if  the  winter  has  been  mild.  It  is  this 
precociousness  that  prevents  its  cultivation 
in  a  great  many  places,  the  blossoms  being 
killed  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  it  is  then  that 
they  thould  have  that  protection  which  is  ac- 
corded to  orchard  house  fruits,  only  with  this 
difference— the  Apricots  should  have  the  house 
entirely  to  themselves,  so  that  they  may  have 
the  proper  treatment  peculiar  to  their  require- 
ments, like  the  Pear,  when  grown  under 
tdass  the  Apricot  cannot  endure  a  close,  stuffy 
atmosphere,  and  the  nearer  the  natural  con- 
ditions attached  to  outdoor  culture  are  followed 
the  better  the  results.  As  it  is  only  requisite 
to  keep  frost  out  of  the  house,  it  follows  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  provid- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  hot-water  piping,  and 
all  the  pipes  that  are  required  should  be  fixed 
near  to  the  front  ventilators,  so  that  wlieu  they 
are  open  for  the  admission  of  air  the  latter  will 
become  tempered  in  passing  over  the  pipes,  as 
it  is  only  too  well  known,  the  wind  is  ofttimes 
most  piercingly  cold  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  this  at  the  only  time  during  the 
•season  when  it  is  necessary  to  employ  much 
fire-heat.  The  next  point  to  consider  is  the 
best 

Poem  of  House 

suitable  for  Apricot  culture,  and,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  a  lean-to  is  the  best, 
and  It  may  be  constructed  in  a  similar  manner 
to  a  Peach  case,  or  it  may  be  of  good  width  like 
a  vinery  or  Peach  house.  Ample  ventila- 
tion must  be  provided  both  at  the  front  and 
apex  of  the  house,  and  the  ventilators  should,  for 
the  sake  of  economising  time  and  labour,  be 
fitted  to  open  simultaneously  and  by  means  of 
patent  gearing.  If  constructed  of  well-seasoned 
timber  and  glazed  with  good  21-oz.  English  gla.ss 
quite  free  of  lilemishes,  and  well  painted,  such 
a  house  would  last  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
only  expense  attached  to  it  being  the  painting 
of  the  exterior  every  other  year,  and  the  interior 
every  third  year.  If  a  narrow  house  or  case  is 
decided  upon,  the  trees  should  be  planted 
against  and  trained  up  the  back  wall.  The 
fi-^out  could  be  fitted  with  a  movable  shelf  for 
late  Strawberries  or  bedding  plants,  and  after 
these  are  gone  the  space  may  be  utUised  for 


growing  Tomatoes  in  pots,  the  tops  to  be  kept 
within  bounds  so  that  they  ofl^er  no  obstruction 
to  the  free  passage  of  light.  With  a  wide  house 
the  trees  should  be  planted  in  the  front  and 
trained  up  under  the  roof,  the  trellis  not  to  be 
closer  to  the  roof  than  '_'0  inches,  and  terminat- 
ing at  a  distance  of  (J  feet  from  the  back  wall,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  be  used  for  training 
trees  on  also,  and  to  enable  a  fair  .share  of  top 
light  reaching  them  into  the  bargain.  The 
fruit  on  these  trees  will  not  be  so  large  nor 
will  the  quality  be  so  good  as  on  the  front 
trees,  but  they  will  be  useful  either  for  preserv- 
ing or  cooking.  Specially  prepared  borders 
should  be  .".  feet  deep,  including  the  drainage, 
and  0  feet  wide,  with  a  4i-inch  wall  built  along 
the  front  to  prevent  the  roots  from  getting  out 
of  bounds,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  bottom 
should  be  concreted.  Drains  must  then  be  pro- 
vided for  carrying  off'  the  water,  and  over  these 
place  0  inches  of  drainage.  The  bottom  3  inches 
should  consist  of  the  rougher  materials,  and  the 
top  3  inches  that  of  a  finer  grade,  and  over  all 
place  whole  turves  with  the  grassy  side  down- 
wards. While  this  is  going  on  the  soil  for 
forming  the  border  should  be  prepared,  so  that 
it  is  ready  for  wheeling  in  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
liminary operations  of  concreting  and  draining 
are  completed. 

Culture. 

The  Apricot  succeeds  best  in  medium  loamy 
soils  of  a  rather  sandy  nature,  and  when  the 
sandy  particles  are  absent,  plenty  of  calcareous 
ma'ter  .should  be  mixed  with  it,  but  as  soil  of 
just  the  exact  kind  is  not  always  to  be 
met  with,  it  should  be  corrected  by  adding 
whatever  is  required  to  make  it  suitable. 
Therefore  heavy  loam — especially  that  which 
is  rather  adhesive  —  must  have  lime  rubljle, 
wood  ashes  and  old  soft  bricks  pounded  up  and 
mixed  with  it,  the  quantities  of  each  varying 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  loam.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  light  loam  requires  heavy 
loairr  or  marl  mixed  with  it  to  make  it  more 
holding  and  fertile.  When  the  loam — whether 
heavy  or  light  in  texture — is  of  a  poor  descrip- 
tion, borie  meal  and  half-inch  bones  should  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  hundred- 
weight of  each  to  every  cartload  of  soil.  The 
bone  meal  will  be  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
roots  and  the  bones  for  future  recjuirements. 
Make  the  soil  firm  by  treading  and  ramming  as 
it  is  taken  in,  and  after  the  soil  has  settled 
down  plant  the  trees. 

If  the  loam  is  fresh  dug,  fermentation  will 
set  in  when  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  con- 
solidated, and  it  will  soon  become  slightly 
warmed  through,  and  after  the  roots  have  been 
in  it  a  few  days  they  quickly  get  to  work  and 
new  rootlets  are  very  soon  emitted.  Observe 
ordinary  care  in  the  planting  and  lay  the  roots 
out  level  or  nearly  so,  and  settle  the  soil  firmly 
round  and  about  them  with  a  good  watering, 
and  tread  all  firm  when  finishing  off".  Ordinary 
dwarf- trained  trees  will  be  the  best  for  plant- 
ing, but  for  high  back  walls  standard-trained 
trees  may  be  planted  between  the  dwarf  ones 
in  order  to  furnish  the  walls  (juickly,  and  these 
may  be  cut  out  when  the  room  they  occupy  is 
required.  The  distances,  to  plant  should  be 
from  8  feet  to  10  feet  apart,  and,  with  rfgard 
to  varieties.  Moor  Park  is  still  the  best  and 
most  delicious  flavoured  Apricot  grown,  but  is 
rather  more  subject  than  other  varieties  to 
gumming  and  branch-dying.  If  plenty  of 
calcareous  matter  is  mixed  in  the  soil,  it  will 
obviate  this  in  a  great  measure.  Other  kinds 
are  Hemskirk,  a  fine  fruit  very  much  like  j\Ioor 
Park,  but  slightly  paler  in  colour  ;  Kaisha,  a 
medium-sized  fruit,  but  very  early  ;  Peach,  a 
very  large  kind  ;  Shipley's,  Early,  Large  Early 


and  Large  Red.  The  last  grows  to  a  very 
large  size  if  the  fruits  are  well  thinned  out  and 
the  roots  fed  with  manure  water.  If  a  very 
large  house  is  to  be  planted,  all  the  above  va- 
rieties should  be  included,  but  for  a  small  house 
I  would  recommend  Moor  Park,  Henukirk  and 
Large  Red.  For  the  first  year  after  planting 
no  fruit  need  be  expected,  and  consequently  no 
fire-heat  will  be  required.  Let  the  trees  start 
in  a  natural  manner  and  keep  all  the  ven- 
tilators open.  If  they  do  well  they  will  make 
considerable  growth  the  first  season,  and  the 
trees  must  have  the  same  attention  that 
Peach  trees  receive  both  in  the  way  of  disbud- 
ding and  the  regulating  and  tying  down  of  the 
young  growths  to  the  trellis.  Watering  is 
also  another  most  important  matter,  and  the 
roots  must  never  be  allowed  to  want  for  it.  If 
good  progress  is  made  the  trees  will  set  a  num- 
ber of  flower-buds  the  following  autumn,  and, 
like  Peach  trees,  they  will  cast  them  if  the  bor- 
der gets  dry  ;  consequently  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  quite  as  important  to  attend  to  root  water- 
ing as  mirch  during  the  winter  as  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  During  very  severe  weather 
it  would  be  wise  to  close  the  ventilators,  as  25° 
of  frost  will  kill  the  flower  buds  even  when 
they  are  in  a  dormant  state  outdoors.  When 
the  flower-buds  begin  to  develop  and  gradually 
burst  into  full  bloom  is  the  time  when  the 
greatest  care  and  watchfulness  are  needed.  A 
little  fire-heat  may  be  turned  on  to  enable  the 
ventilators  to  be  left  open  a  little  during  cold 
weather  and  at  night,  and  the  temperature  at 
night  may  recede  to  '.i(i  without  any  harm  re- 
sulting. On  bright  days  open  the  ventilators 
as  wide  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  gradually 
reducing  again  as  the  sunlight  wanes,  but  never 
close  the  ventilators  altogether  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  To  ensure  a  good  set,  the  usual  tap- 
ping of  the  trellis  should  be  done  to  disperse 
the  pollen.  The  camel's-hair  brush  may  also  be 
brought  into  use,  and  finally  a  hive  of  bees  may 
be  placed  in  the  house,  and  if  this  is  done  no 
artificial  aid  to  fertilisation  is  necessary.  When 
the  fruit  is  set  a  good  watering  at  the  roots  will 
help  to  swell  the  fruits  off",  and  in  due  course  a 
partial  thinning  must  be  given,  pulling  off  all 
the  smallest  and  badly  placed  ones,  but  the 
final  thinning  must  not  take  place  till  after  the 
stoning  period  is  past.  After  the  fruit  is  set 
and  out  of  danger  give  plenty  of  air  on  every 
favouraljle  opportunity,  and  on  sharp  frosty 
nights  make  use  of  a  little  fire-he.at  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  3o'.  As  the 
season  advances  this  will  not  be  necessary,  and 
in  due  time  the  ventilators  may  be  left  wide 
open  day  and  night  and  the  doors  of  the  house 
also. 

Other  cultural  details  will  be  strict  attention 
to  watering,  mulching  of  the  borders,  dis- 
budding, pinching  some  of  the  growths  to 
form  fruiting  spurs  on  the  trees  on  back  walls, 
and  the  tying  down  of  the  wood  to  the  trellis  as 
growth  proceeds.  When  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
are  fully  developed,  wash  them  daily  with  the 
garden  engine  to  prevent  possible  attacks  of 
red  spider  and  to  assist  the  fruits  to  swell. 
The  only  other  insect  likely  to  be  troublesome 
is  a  maggot  or  grub,  which  rolls  itself  up  in 
the  young  leaves,  and  its  presence  is  at  once 
detected  through  this  fact.  The  best  remedy 
is  hand  picking,  or  it  can  be  easily  destroyed 
if  the  twisted  leaf  is  pinched  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb.  When  the  trees  become 
established  and  are  cropping  heavily,  they 
should  have  jilenty  of  diluted  liquid  manure 
during  the  growing  season,  and  never  omit  the 
mulch  of  farmyard  or  stable  manure,  as  this 
will  keep  the  roots  close  up  to  the  surface  ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  never  stint  the  trees  in  the 
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matter  of  water,  as  full-grown,  healthy  trees 
in  well-drained  borders  will  take  almost  un- 
limited supplie!>,  more  especially  during  the 
summer  months.  A.  W. 


Strawberry  Leader. — Those  on  the  lookout 
for  a  good  forcing  Strawberry  should  give  Laxton's 
Leader  a  trial.  I  only  had  a  dozen  plants  of  this 
variety  in  pots,  and  knowing  its  parentage,  was 
not  prepared  to  find  it  so  early  or  good  in  other 
respects  when  forced.  Started  at  the  same  time 
as  Noble,  and  at  the  lowest  end  of  a  long 
house,  with  a  considerable  rise  in  the  entire 
length,  the  fruit  was  ripe  as  early  (the 
third  week  in  March)  as  that  of  Noble  at  the 
warmest  or  highest  part  of  the  house.  Not  only 
was  the  fruit  early,  but  it  was  of  good  size  and  of 
superior  quality,  or  a  great  improvement  on  any 
other  early  variety  I  am  acquainted  with  other 
than  Vicomtesse  HiJricart  de  Thury.     The  seeds. 


production.  I  find  spent  Mushroom  manure  ex- 
cellent as  a  mulch,  as  it  remains  moist  a  long 
time  after  watering,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
feeds  and  strengthens  the  plant  and  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  work  of  layering  in  the  way 
straw  or  litter  would.  It  is  also  well  to  go  over 
the  runners  at  an  early  date  and  cut  away  the 
growths  which  are  made  beyond  the  first  joint. 
This  strengthens  the  part  left  and  encourages 
early  root  action. — G.  W. 

Apple  Lord  GroBvenor.  —  Where  extra  large 
Apples  are  in  demand  for  dumplings,  Lord 
Grosvenor  well  repays  espalier  culture,  as  trees  eo 
grown  produce  the  year  after  planting  fine  large 
fruits  in  plenty.  These,  if  thinned  out  to  8  inches 
or  9  inches  apart  and  left  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
wires,  attain  to  an  immense  size,  and  are  specially 
useful  for  the  purpose  named  during  September 
and  October.  The  tree,  though  a  very  free  grower, 
has  the  happy  knack  of  forming  fruitful  spurs 
right  back   to  the  main  stem,  and  of  producing 
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too,  are  well  on  the  surface,  which  means  that  the 
fruit  would  travel  well.  Leader  was  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Noble  and  Latest  of  All,  and  the 
raiser  did  not  anticipate  that  extreme  earliness 
would  be  one  of  its  characteristics. — W.  I. 

Apple  blossom  falling.  —  Can  any  fruit 
grower  tell  me  why  the  blossom  on  some  dwarf 
Apples,  Paradise  stock,  has  withered  up  without 
opening  1  It  has  all  fallen  off  the  Melon  Apple, 
whereas  King  of  Tomkins  County  growing  next 
to  it  in  the  row  has  set  a  good  crop.  The  weather 
has  been  unusually  dry,  but  these  trees  have  been 
watere  d.  There  is  no  insect  or  grub  to  be  found  on 
the  withered  blossom. — Ullswater. 

Strawberry  runners. — We  never  get  these 
any  too  early,  and  in  light  soils  it  will  repa3'  the 
cultivator  to  mulch  and  water  to  strengthen  the 
growths.  I  prefer  a  firm  or,  what  may  be  termed 
sturdy  growth  for  the  production  of  early  foicing 
plants.  In  wet  seasons  runners  are  over-abundant, 
and  also  soft  and  large.  To  get  good  material  for 
June  layering  it  is  now  necessary  to  water  and 
mulch  yourg  plants  specially  grown  for  runner 


seven  or  eight  fruits  in  a  cluster.  Of  the  nu- 
merous varieties  I  grow  as  cordons  and  espaliers, 
not  one  protects  its  blossoms  by  early  leafage  or 
defies  the  attacks  of  insect  pests  like  Lord 
Grosvenor,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
orchard-grown  trees.  No  doubt  Lord  Grosvenor 
is  destined  to  supersede  Lord  Suffield,  at  any  rate 
on  soils  where  the  latter  is  addicted  to  canker, 
which  is  Lord  Suffield's  great  fault.— C.  H.  N. 

Grape  Buckland  Sweetwater.— Buckland 
Sweetwater  is  unquestionably  a  tine  showy  Grape 
so  far  as  the  individual  bunch  is  concerned,  pos- 
sessing average  flavour,  and  under  good  cultiva- 
tion taking  on  a  beautiful  golden  colour  which  is 
equalled  t.y  few  other  white  Grapes.  Although 
it  would  be  ditiicult  to  name  another  white  va- 
riety as  a  suitable  companion  for  Foster's  Seed- 
ling for  early  forcing,  it  is  by  no  means  free  in 
producing  bunches,  and  even  in  late  houses  it 
shows  the  same  shyness,  although  there  are  Vines 
here  and  there  which  bear  freeJy  and  regularly. 
Many  a  Vine  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  has  been 
tooted  out  after  the  second  season  by  disappointed 


gardeners  ;  whereas  if  a  little  patience  had  been 
exercised  they  might  have  found  it  worth  their 
while  retaining  it.  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Bestwood, 
told  me  that  he  had  a  Vine  in  his  early  house 
which  refused  to  bear  for  several  years,  but  after- 
wards it  settled  down  to  its  work  and  annually 
yielded  a  fair  crop  of  good  bunches.  Some  ad- 
vise inarching  it  on  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  I 
have  a  Vine  so  worked  which  is  no  freer  in  yield- 
ing fruit  than  another  on  its  own  roots.  A  few 
years  ago  I  inarched  it  on  to  Trebbiano,  which 
I  have  found  to  be  a  good  stock  for  various  Grapes 
— Alnwick  Seedling,  for  instance — and  from  the 
very  first  season  I  have  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  crops  it  has  borne  until  this  season,  when  it 
has  a  capital  lot  of  good -shaped  bunches  on  the 
top  half  of  the  Vine,  the  bottom  half  being  quite 
bare  of  them.  This  is  the  more  singular  as  all 
the  laterals  last  autumn  were  equally  strong  and 
apparently  well  ripened.  I  am  always  cautious 
to  prune  to  a  prominent  eye,  as  my  experience  is 
that,  unless  so  treated,  the  shoots  are  very  apt  to 
be  barren.— N.  N. 


CHOICE  GAGES. 


The  majority  of  Gages  are  more  tender  than 
the  general  run  of  dessert  Plums,  and  few  of 
them  will  succeed  in  the  open  garden  except  in 
warm  counties  and  specially  sheltered  situa- 
tions. Their  distinct  and  superior  flavour, 
however,  entitles  them  to  an  extra  share  of 
attention,  and  the  best  way  in  large  gardens  is 
to  devote  a  wall  or  part  of  one  to  them,  where 
their  special  wants  can  more  readily  be  attended 
to.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Green 
Gage,  which,  of  course,  does  well  enough  under 
orchard  treatment  in  good  positions  and  fairly 
warm  soils,  and  the  original  Transparent  Gage 
with  one  or  two  others  completed  the  list. 
Since  then,  however,  new  and  delicious  varie- 
ties have  increased  rapidly,  those  mentioned 
below  being  the  cream  of  them.  Boddaert's 
Green  Gage,  ripening  in  August,  is  by  some 
esteemed  the  richest  flavoured  of  all,  but  it  is, 
unfortunately,  somewhat  shy,  and  should 
always  have  either  a  south  or  west  wall,  so 
that  the  wood  may  become  thoroughly  ripened. 
Denniston's  Superb,  of  which  1  spoke  in  a 
former  issue,  is  in  spite  of  its  small  size  quite 
indispensable  even  in  the  smallest  collection,  as 
it  never  fails  to  bear  a  good  crop  even  on  very 
young  trees,  and  I  do  not  think  the  flavour  can 
possibly  be  surpassed.  The  old  Green  Gage, 
which  is  £0  well  known  as  not  to  need  describ- 
ing, is  sometimes  disappointing  if  planted  in  a 
strong,  moist  loam.  .Judicious  root-pruning 
will,  however,  soon  correct  its  shyness.  The 
tendency  to  very  .strong  growth  and  consequent 
unfruitfulness  is  also  very  marked  in  Trans- 
parent Gage,  which  does  best  in  a  not  too  deep 
or  lich  a  soil,  root-pruning  being  also  generally 
necessary  for  a  few  years.  It  is  likewise  rather 
an  ungainly  grower,  though  even  with  these 
faults  the  size  and  ciuality  of  the  fruit  are  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  its  popularity.  Early  and 
New  Late  Transparent  Gagesarebothgrand  varie- 
ties, the  former  being  a  less  rampant  grower 
and  earlier  bearer  than  the  original  variety, 
while  the  New  Late  extends  theGage  season  con- 
siderably. It  is  one  of  Mr.  Eivers'  seedlings. 
Oullins  Golden  Gage  is  a  universal  favourite 
and  in  great  demand  for  planting,  as,  in  addi- 
tion to  possessing  the  finest  flavour,  it  attains  to 
a  very  lari^e  size,  and  its  fine  colour  renders  it 
very  attractive  on  the  exhibition  table.  I  well 
remember  a  superb  dish  of  this  beautiful  Gage 
being  shown  by  Mr.  Iggulden  a  few  years  since 
at  Shrewsbury.  It  ripens  in  August.  One  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  free-bearing  Gages  in 
the  whole  list  is  Guthrie's  Green  Gage  ;  it  also 
possesses  a  rich,  piquant  flavour,  and  should 
always  be  planted  by  amateurs  and  others  short 
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of  wall  room,  as  it  is  so  reliable.  McLaughlin's 
Gage — a  September  fruit,  large,  haudsome  and 
richly  perfunicd — has  the  exceptional  good 
qualification  of  fruiting  early  in  spite  of  its 
being  rather  a  strong  grower.  Its  superior 
quality  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  attacked 
by  wasps  and  Hies  more  than  any  other  Gage, 
and  generally  needs  a  covering  of  close  frigi- 
domo  to  prevent  the.'e  pests  spoiling  the  fruit 
before  it  is  fit  for  gathering,  jlr.  Coleman,  of 
Eastnor  Castle,  used  to  think  very  highly  of 
IMcLaughliu's.  To  complete  the  list,  Bryan- 
ston  Gage  must  be  mentioned.  This  has  a 
rare  constitution,  and  is  sometimes  grown  suc- 
cessfully as  a  standard.  I  have  it  on  a  north 
wall,  and  get  some  very  nice  fruit  most  seasons. 
Few  Gages  care  for  such  an  aspect,  but  I  have 
also  seen  the  old  Transparent  grow  and  fruit 
fairly  well  in  such  a  position. 

^'eH■a|■|.■.  J.    CK.4.WF0RD. 


hangs  well  if  protected  from  birds.  For  jam, 
jelly,  and  Cherry  brandy  the  Morello  is  most  use- 
ful, and  several  trees  may  well  be  admitted  to  all 
orchards.  The  greatest  enemy  in  Cherry  orchards 
is  the  starling,  which  carries  away  the  fruit 
wholesale.  C.  H.  N. 


ORCHARD  CHERRIES. 

While  many  of  our  finest  Cherries  succeed  well 
on  walls,  they  are  utterly  useless  grown  as  stan- 
dards.    On   the  other  hand,  many  good  orchard 
varieties  will  not  thrive  in  any  other  but  standard 
form,  pruning  and  restriction    speedily  bringing 
about  gumming  and  death.     Amateurs  unaware 
of  these  facts  often  purchase  trees  at  random  and 
pay  dearly  for  it.   Some  of  the  very  oldest  orchard 
Cherries  are  the  best,  no  better  proof  of  thi?  being 
wanted  than  that  they  are  still  planted   by  the 
acre  in  the  Cherry  gardens  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
where  a  good  constitution,  free  cropping  powers, 
and  flavour  combined  are  the  chief  consideration. 
All  points  considered,  the  old  Kentish  Bigarreau, 
or  Amber  Heart,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  hard 
to  beat  as  an   orchard  variety,  heavy   prices  per 
acre  being  often  realised  at  fruit  auctions  in  Kent. 
It  is  a  mideeason   variety,  having   large  reddish 
yellow  fruit  of  superb  flavour.     The    old    Black 
Heart  is  a  grand  orchard  Cherry,  and  although 
not  one  of  the  largest,  comes  in  very  early  and 
makes  delicious  pies.     Early  Rivers,  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  all  Cherries,  is  a  large,  black,  hand- 
some  fruit,    doing    well   on    standards    in    warm 
counties,  and  as  valuable  for  dessert  as  for  cook- 
ing.    Black  Eagle,  a  second  early  fruit,  possesses 
a  very    hardy   constitution  as   well    as    excellent 
flavour,  and  crops  heavily.  Another  very  valuable 
early  yellowish  red  Cherry  is  Elton,  having  the 
extra     recommendation    of     thriving     in     heavy 
soils,    and    Governor    Wood,    one    of    the    finest 
and  most  delicious  Bigarreaus  in  cultivation  and 
early,  may  safely  be  planted  in  standard  form  in 
warm,   well-drained    soils   and   in   situations  not 
liable  to  late  frosts,  as  in  the  latter  it  is  liable  to 
gum  badly  and  fail.     The   fruit  is  reddish  yellow 
in  colour  and   the  tree  a  great  bearer.     The  old 
Kentish   Red,  tons  of  which  find  their  way  from 
Kent  to  the  metropolis,  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able orchard   varieties,  being  such  a   prodigious 
yielder  and   a  great    favourite   amongst    Cherrj- 
eaters   for  pies  and  preserving,  having  a  flavour 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  all  other  Cherries.     It 
is  not   a  dessert   variety.     May    Duke   must   be 
named  as  one  of  the  best  orchard  sorts  for  early 
work,   bearing    abundantly   and    keeping  a  long 
time  after  being  gathered,  delicious  in  pies,  fruit 
blackish  red  in  colour  and  very  brilliant.     Water- 
loo Heart,  a  black  Cherry,  ripening  rather  early 
in  the  season,  is  both  suitable  for  tarts  and  des- 
sert, possessing  a  rich  luscious  flavour,  and  being 
specially  valuable   by   reason  of  hanging  on  the 
tree   a   long    time    and    not    cracking   in    rainy 
weather.     Florence,  a  late  Cherry,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent  variety,   succeeding  well   in    orchards,    the 
fruit  often   realising  high   prices  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  appearance  and  flavour,  but 
also  the  late  date  at  which   it    ripens.     Several 
trees  should  be  planted  in  all  orchards.    The  well- 
known  Black  Circassian  or   Tartarian  does  well 
as  a  standard  in  warm,  sheltered  situations,  and 
is  invaluable  on  account  of  its  large  size,  colour, 
flavour,   and    late  season   of    ripening.     It   also 


AIR  DRAINS  FOR  VINE  BORDERS. 

I  ii.WE  read  with  much  interest  "A.  W.'s"  note 
on  "  Sand  for  Muscat  Borders,"  p.  402.  I  have  a 
span-roofed  house  here  which  I  propose  to  plant 
with  Vines,  but  there  are  no  side  ventilators  and  it 
gets  very  hot.  Would  "A.  VV."  kindly  say  if  he 
thinks  air  drains  would  be  of  any  benefit  and  how 
they  should  be  laid  ?  —  W.   B. 

*,*  Air  drains  would  undoubtedly  prove  of  real 
service  in  your  case,  seeing  that  no  provision 
whatever  has  been  made  for  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  house  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  side  ventilation.  I  can  well  imagine 
that  the  house  in  question  does  get  very  hot 
under  the  influence  of  sun-heat,  and  being  span- 
roofed,  I  fear  "  W.  B."  will  be  courting  disaster 
in  attempting  to  grow  Vines  in  it  unless  he 
makes  provision  in  some  shape  or  form  for  the  in- 
let of  air. 

The  air  drains  mentioned  in  my  note  on  "  Sand 
for  Muscat  Borders''  are  composed  of  6inch 
glazed  sanitary  pipes,  and  they  are  laid  8  feet 
apart.  The  pipes  are  laid  on  the  concrete  floor 
and  pass  through  the  front  wall  of  the  vinery  in 
an  upward  direction,  so  that  the  mouth  or  outlet 
of  the  drain  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  hot-water 
pipes,  the  latter  being  fixed  within  2  feet  of  the 
front  wall.  The  other  end  of  the  drain  or  the  in- 
let has  an  elbow  fixed  on  the  end  protruding  be- 
yond the  border,  with  the  mouth  turned  upwards, 
and  on  this  I  have  iron  gratings  fitted  to  prevent 
vermin  from  gaining  access  to  the  house.  These 
gratings  allow  of  a  good  volume  of  fresh  air  to 
pass  through  the  drains,  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
becomes  warmed  before  it  ascends  into  the  vinery, 
that  is  when  the  pipes  are  warm.  Of  course 
during  hot  weather  when  the  heat  is  shut  ofi'  this 
is  immaterial,  as  the  outer  air  is  then  quite  warm 
enough  and  does  not  require  tempering. 

Laying  of  air  drains  in  the  manner  indicated 
should  be  done  at  the  time  of  constructing  new 
borders,  as  it  could  not  be  done  afterwards  with- 
out ruining  the  Vine  roots,  so  that  if  "  W.  B." 
has  already  got  his  border  constructed  and  does 
not  care  to  disturb  it,  his  alternative  plan  would 
be  to  put  in  side  ventilators.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  border  has  yet  to  be  made,  then  there 
will  be  no  ditficulty  in  the  matter.  One  thing 
I  would  strongly  urge  him  to  do,  if  it  can  be  done 
conveniently,  and  that  is  to  have  the  mouths  or 
outlets  of  the  drains  open  against  a  hot-water 
pipe,  so  that  the  inflowing  air  shall  be  warmed  be- 
tore  it  rises.  This  is  very  essential  during  the 
cold  spring  months.  I  do  not  have  the  joints 
"made''  in  any  way,  the  only  part  that  is  a  fix- 
ture being  the  elbows  or  inlets,  and  the  iron 
gratings  are  made  just  large  enough  to  fit  on  them, 
and  are  perforated  with  holes. — A.  W. 


length,  and  produced  fruit  which  for  size  and 
([uality  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  under-sized, 
acid  flavoured  fruit  of  ordinary  plantations.  He 
also  strongly  condemned  the  thick,  stubby  bushes 
produced  by  a  half-hearted  method  of  pruning, 
and  recommended  the  free  use  of  the  knife  so  as 
to  induce  a  free  growth  of  Willow-like  shoots  from 
the  base  each  year,  as  on  these  alone  could  the 
finest  crops  be  secured.  Lee's  Prolific  Black  he 
considered  the  best  variety  for  market,  it  being  a 
grand  cropper  and  the  fruit  much  larger  than  that 
the  ordinary  Black  Naples.  The  extra-sized  Black 
Champion  is  all  very  well  for  show,  but  the  tree 
is  too  poor  a  bearer  to  grow  for  profit. — J.  C. 

Peach  Dymond.— I  spoke  of  the  merits  of 
this  mid-season  Peach  last  year  and  of  its  suit- 
ability for  planting  on  open  walls  in  midland 
localities.  This  season  it  is  doing  as  well  as  ever 
and  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  fruit.  It  has  a  most 
vigorous  constitution  and  in  unfavourable  springs 
does  not  fall  a  prey  to  aphis  and  red  spider,  like 
many  sorts.  In  gardens  where  Royal  George  is 
liable  to  mildew  I  would  advise  Dymond  to  bo 
planted  as  a  substitute,  as  it  ripens  with  me  at 
about  the  same  time  as  that  old  variety  and  is 
quite  equal  to  it  in  size,  colour,  and  flavour. 
Good  as  that  deservedly  popular  Peach  Stirling 
Castle  is  for  open-air  culture,  it  is  quite  equalled, 
il,  indeed,  not  surpassed,  for  vigour  and  produc- 
tiveness by  Dymond,  and  I  strongly  advise  those 
who  wish  for  an  additional  variety  to  give  it  a 
trial.— J.  C. 


Black  Currants.— I  think  very  often  position 
is  not  sutliciently  taken  into  consideration  when 
Currants  are  being  planted,  and  that  high  ground, 
too  warm  soil  and  too  ample  drainage  are  accorded 
when  a  lower  and  more  shad}-  situation,  together 
with  a  cooler,  more  retentive  soil  would  suit  them 
much  better.  The  latter  is  in  ignorance  olten 
avoided,  being  considered  detrimental.  Currants, 
especially  the  black  section,  are  vigorous  rooters 
and  soon  rob  the  ground  of  a  medium  amount  of 
moisture  only.  This  is  cleailj'  proved  by  the  extra 
large  size  the  fruit  will  swell  to  in  a  rainy  season. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  Currant  growing  recently  told  me  that 
by  far  the  best  crops  were  obtained  in  moist,  low- 
lying  places  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  provided 
the  site  was  not  flooded  in  winter  and  sufficient 
shelter  was  afl'orded  from  cutting  winds.  Growth 
on  Black  Currants  under  such  conditions,  he  said, 
was   sometimes   of    extraordinary  thickness    and 


CHERRIES. 

When  in  London  recently  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  such  large  quantities  of  ripe 
Cherries  for  sale  in  the  fruiterers'  shop  windows 
and  on  not  a  few  costermongers'  barrows  so  early 
in  the  season.  Doubtless  most,  if  not  aU,  werw 
imported  produce,  as  the  English  Cherries  were 
not  at  that  time  ready  for  gathering.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  fruits  were  bright 
looking  and  appetising,  but  as  regards  flavour  I 
am  unable  to  give  an  opinion.  Cherries  are 
favourite  fruits  with  the  masses,  and  ripening 
as  they  do  early  in  the  season  they  always  meet 
with  a  ready  sale.  The  English  Cherries  will 
now  be  finding  their  way  to  the  markets  from 
the  early  districts,  and  will  soon  be  followed 
by  those  from  later  localities.  This  will 
render  them  cheaper  and  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Hereabouts  the  tine  old  standards  of 
Black  and  White  Heart,  May  Duke,  Red  and 
Purple  Gean  and  Elton  are  carrying  good  crops 
which  will  s  ion  be  ready  for  picking.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  well  these  trees  bear,  considering 
the  majority  of  them  are  growing  on  a  thin 
strata  of  soil  overlying  beds  of  clay,  stone  and 
limestone.  I  have  seen  very  fine  specimens  of 
Black  Heart  and  Elton  produced  by  them  and 
equal  to  any  grown  in  a  garden  receiving  the 
greatest  attention.  Numerous  are  the  devices 
resorted  to,  and  very  amusing  some  of  them 
are,  for  scaring  the  birds  away,  and  the  cot- 
tagers devote  great  attention  to  the  trees  in  this 
direction  from  the  time  the  fruit  commences  to 
ripen  until  it  is  all  gathered.  The  recent 
rains  have  done  much  towards,  cleansing  both 
fruit  and  foliage  of  aphides,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  may  not  be  a  superabundance 
of  moisture,  or  the  crop  will  suffer.  Too  much 
wet  soon  causes  the  Cherries  to  split,  and  they 
soon  decay  if  the  weather  keeps  showery. 
Turning  to  trees  in  the  walled-in  garden. 
Rivers'  Early  Black  on  an  eastern  aspect 
is  ready  for  gathering,  and  will  soon  be  ripe 
on  a  bush  out  in  the  open.  This  Cherry  I 
consider  one  of  the  best  early  varieties  grown 
either  for  private  use  or  market.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent constitution,  bears  abundant  crops  of 
fruit,  and  the  tree  may  be  grown  in  any  form 
thought  desirable.  The  May  Duke  on  a  west 
wall  will  be  quite  ripe  in  ten  days'  time.     This 
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is  also  a  good  kind  and  one  that  seldom  fails  to 
bear  well  even  in  untoward  seasons.  Another 
goud  kind  of  black  Cherry  that  runs  Rivers' 
Early  rather  closely  is  Werder's  Early  Black. 
It  is  a  little  later  in  ripening,  but  nearly  equal 
in  size,  and  i.s  a  very  luscious  fruit  when  per- 
fectly ripe.  Black  Eagle  and  Tartarian  are  also 
two  excellent  varieties  that  need  no  special 
commendation,  as  they  are  well  known  to 
possess  excellent  qualitications,  and  should  be 
included  in  every  collection  of  Cherries  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  and  rich  flavour.  A  few 
other  good  Cherries  are  the  Bigarreaus  in  va- 
riety, Elton,  Governor  Wood,  and  Downton. 
The  last  is  a  fine  Cherry,  equalling  Elton  in 
point  of  size  and  flavour,  and  surpassing  it  in 
productivenese.  This  was  raised  by  the  famous 
pomologist,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and  it 
alone  would  serve  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
even  if  we  had  not  the  many  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  to  remember  him  by.  There  are  a 
few  points  in 

The  Cultivation 

of  sweet  Cherries  which,  if  not  new,  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  touch  upon  here. 
The  first  is  the  avoidance  of  winter  pruning  as 
far  as  possible,  as  a  free  use  of  the  pruning 
knife  leads  to  gummiug  and  ultimate  branch- 
dying.  The  alternative  is  to  do  all  requisite 
pruning  or,  more  properly  speaking,  stopping 
during  the  growing  season,  and  this  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  using  the  knife  during  the 
winter  months  beyond  the  shortening  b?.ck  of 
any  extra  long  spurs  or  cutting  out  dead  wood. 
Another  important  matter  is  to  provide  lime  in 
some  shape  or  form,  especially  on  heavy  soils 
and  soils  deficient  of  lime.  Cherries,  like  all 
other  stone  fruits,  require  lime  to  assist  them  in 
perfecting  the  stones,  and  I  always  make  a 
point  of  mixing  lime  rubble  broken  rather 
finely  with  the  soil  before  planting,  and  every 
two  or  three  years  the  alley  under  the  wall  is 
dressed  with  freshly  slaked  lime  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  lightly  pricked  in  some  time  after- 
wards. On  rich  heavy  soils  where  Cherry  trees 
are  prone  to  make  luxuriant  growth  and  gum 
badly,  lime  rubble  forms  an  excellent  corrective. 
Many  trees  might  be  brought  back  to  a  healthy 
and  fertile  condition  by  the  simple  means  of 
lifting  the  roots  and  laying  them  out  afresh  in 
soil  with  which  a  good  percentage  of  calcareous 
matter  has  been  incorporated.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  lay  out  all  roots  that  have  a 
tendency  to  strike  downwards  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  this  will  tend  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  evil.  By  careful  attention  to 
the  foregoing  details  the  obstacles  met  with  in 
the  cultivation  of  sweet  Cherries  on  some  soils 
may  be  partly  if  not  entirely  overcome. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  Cherries  which 
I  have  purposely  omitted  mentioning  until 
last,  and  those  are  the  Kentish  and  the  Morello. 
For  cooking  these  two  kinds  have  no  equal, 
while  they  are  first-rate  for  bottling  in  a  whole 
state,  and  the  Morello  is  always  in  demand  for 
making  the  famous  Cherry  brandy.  The 
Cherries  in  the  latter  case  make  a  valuable  dish 
for  the  dessert  during  the  winter  months  if 
taken  from  the  spirit  and  dished  up  at  once.  The 
Morello  is  also  much  appreciated  by  some  for 
dessert  when  fully  ripe.  Both  varieties  are 
very  productive  when  they  receive  proper  treat- 
ment, and  they  bear  equally  as  well  grown  as 
bushes  as  when  trained  against  a  wall.  The 
bush  form  of  tree  recommends  itself  to  amateurs 
and  for  gardens  where  wall  space  is  restricted, 
and  the  trees  can  be  very  easily  netted  to  save 
the  crop  from  bird  attacks  when  grown  in  this 
form.  The  most  essential  thing  to  observe  in 
cultivating  these  bushes  is  to  pay  particular 
attention  to   the  pinching  of  the  young  shoots 


every  summer  as  soon  as  they  are  about  7  inches 
or  8  inches  long.  This  keeps  the  trees  close 
and  compact,  and  also  prevents  them  from  grow- 
ing wild  and  straggling,  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  winter  pruning.  When  fully  esta- 
blished— no  matter  in  what  form  the  trees  may 
be  grown — both  kinds  are  gross  feeders,  and  if 
the  trees  are  to  be  maintained  in  a  healthy 
bearing  state,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
receive  a  good  dressing  of  manure  annually. 
This  keeps  the  roots  up  to  the  surface  ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  surface  soon  becomes  a  perfect  net- 
work of  roots,  and  the  more  the  wants  and  re- 
quirements of  these  roots  are  attended  to,  the 
finer  the  produce.  I  have  to  produce  a  very 
large  quantity  of  Cherries  for  cooking  and 
bottling,  and  I  find  that  the  above  method  gives 
much  the  best  results  ;  in  fact,  the  borders  are 
so  full  of  surface  roots  iu  all  cases,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  dig  some  distance  from  the  walls 
without  destroying  them.  One  often  sees 
Morello  Cherry  trees  starved,  owing  to  the  want 
of  assistance  in  the  shape  of  manurial  top- 
dressings,  and  the  fact  of  their  not  succeeding 
is  often  said  to  be  owing  to  the  soil  being  un- 
suitable. If  properly  looked  after  in  this 
direction,  I  know  of  no  other  fruit  trees  so  pro- 
litic  as  the  Kentish  and  Morello  Cherries. 

Another  important  matter  in  the  cultivation 
of  Cherries  of  all  kinds  is  cleanliness,  and  the 
trees  should  receive  a  good  winter  dressing. 
If  this  is  systematically  carried  out  and  all 
attacks  of  black  fly  grappled  with  as  soon  as 
they  put  in  an  appearance,  the  general  health 
of  the  trees  does  not  suffer  in  the  least,  and, 
once  subdued,  an  occasional  washing  with  the 
hose  or  garden  engine  will  keep  them  under. 
Soapsuds  fresh  from  the  laundry  makes  a  capital 
insecticide  for  washing  Cherry  trees  with  during 
the  winter  -  time,  and  it  should  be  forcibly 
driven  into  every  hole  and  crevice  in  the  walls. 
This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  pro- 
vided it  is  done  during  mild  weather,  as  it  tends 
to  destroy  all  insects  and  their  eggs,  while  the 
soda  acts  as  a  mild  stimulant  to  the  roots. 

L.  E.  P. 

Apple  Tower  of  Glamis. — I  am  glad  to  see 
a  note  of  praise  in  favour  of  this  fine  old  cooking 
Apple  from  "  J.  C."  I  consider  it  a  first  class  va- 
riety and  it  is  a  very  sure  cropper.  I  have  a  few 
trees  that  have  been  planted  about  forty  years. 
These  seldom  fail  to  bear  good  crops  of  highly- 
coloured  fruits,  the  trees  themselves  being  trained 
cup  shape.  Near  here  there  are  also  some  fine 
standard  trees  which  invariably  crop  well  and 
produce  exceptionally  fine  fruit.  With  me  this 
Apple  keeps  well  into  the  spring  and  retains  its 
flavour. — A.  W. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar  and  the  cuckoo. 
— This  is  the  first  out  of  the  past  four  seasons  in 
which  I  have  had  no  help  from  the  cuckoo  among 
the  caterpillar-infested  bushes.  Hitherto  I  have 
had  no  concern  if  these  busy  and  destructive 
insects  made  their  appearance,  because  their 
whereabouts  was  keenly  sought  by  the  cuckoo  in 
the  early  morning  and  at  other  times  when  the 
garden  was  free  from  workmen  The  ouckoa  is  a 
very  shy  bird,  and  quickly  disappears  over  the 
walls  on  the  approach  of  work-people.  This  did 
not  matter  much,  for  the  pests  had  but  little 
chance  once  they  were  detected.  The  reason  no 
doubt  is  clear  in  the  considerable  broods  of  insects 
infesting  almost  everything  in  field  and  garden. 
Is  this  wealth  of  insect  life  causing  the  cuckoo  to 
make  a  longer  stay  than  usual  this  year? — W.  S. , 
Wills. 

Fruit  prospects. — It  is  already  certain  that 
the  year  1896  will  not  be  a  good  fruit  season,  for 
the  setting  of  the  bloom,  of  which  there  was  no 
lack  on  the  great  majority  of  fruit  trees,  has  been 
just  the  reverse  of  that  of  last  year,  when  every 
bunch  of  bloom  set  freely.  I  find  on  looking  over 
the  fruit  gardens  that  many  of  the  trees  that  were 


most  conspicuous  when  in  bloom  have  very  little 
or  no  fruit  on  them.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
with  Pears,  Plum?,  and  Damsons.  Apples  are 
setting  better,  especially  the  late-blooming  kinds, 
and  if  premature  dropping  stops  now  we  may  get 
a  fair  crop  of  probably  fina  fruit,  as  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  look  remarkably  well,  the  foliage  being 
abundant  and  fine.  Happily,  some  good  showers 
have  fallen  lately,  or  bush  fruits  would  have  been 
very  small  I  do  not  imply  that  the  aggregate 
fruit  crop  will  be  small,  for  wall  fruits,  such  as 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.,  are  generally 
good.  All  old  worthless  trees  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  bare  of  fruit,  while  young  healthy  trees  are 
carrying  a  nice  crop.  With  me  the  fruit  appeared 
to  set  freely  enough,  but  began  dropping  to  such 
an  extent  soon  afterwards,  that  it  has  left  me  with 
the  lightest  crop  that  I  have  had  for  several 
years  past. — J.  Groom,  Gosporl. 

Early  Strawberries. — The  earliest  Straw- 
berry to  ripen  outdoors  has  again  been  Noble,  of 
which  I  was  able  to  pick  from  last  year's  runners 
some  good  dishes  on  June  5.  Other  Strawberries 
of  which  a  few  fruits  were  ripe  on  the  same  date 
were  Royal  Sovereign,  Stevens  Wonder,  and  that 
old  favourite  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 
Taking  all  its  good  points  into  consideration,  I  do 
not  think  that  Noble  will  be  easily  deposed  from 
its  present  position  as  the  earliest  big  Strawberry 
grown,  for  the  individual  fruits  are  so  fine  and  its 
cropping  powers  so  great  on  plants  in  their  first 
season,  that  it  will  not  be  easily  beaten.  A  big 
bed  of  it,  however,  need  hardly  be  grown  for 
private  supply,  as  Royal  Sovereign  is  such  a  grand 
all-round  variety  and  so  close  up  in  season,  that 
only  one  or  two  pickings  of  Noble  will  be  wanted 
for  dessert  before  this,  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 
flavoured  and  finest  of  Strawberries,  can  be  had 
in  quantity.  Whatever  position  Stevens'  Wonder 
may  take  in  the  future  as  a  forcing  variety,  it  will 
be  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  never  be  much 
grown  in  the  open  garden,  for  in  flavour  it  is  no 
better  than  Noble,  and  in  other  points  it  is  cer- 
tainly behind  that  variety. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Wood,  pigeons  and  Gooseberries. — "  S.  M.' 

(p.  4o3)  is  certainly  not  singular  in  his  experience 
with  wood  pigeons.  In  this  garden  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  unless  netted  are  taken  wholesale 
by  these  birds.  The  past  dry  month  has  made 
birds  of  all  descriptions  wonderfully  tame.  One 
wood  pigeon  has  on  several  occasions  come  down 
on  the  lawn  and  fed  with  the  doves  that  were  set 
at  liberty  two  years  ago,  and  have  since  reared 
families  in  the  surrounding  trees.  During  the 
early  part  of  May,  too,  old  Ivy-clad  Fir  trees 
were  literally  besieged  by  birds,  which  fed  on  the 
Ivy  berries.  Six  or  seven  wood  pigeons  were 
often  on  the  trees  at  the  same  time  and  allowed 
one  to  watch  them  from  a  few  yards'  distance  with- 
out manifesting  a  sign  of  fear.  Thrushes,  missel 
thrushes,  and  more  rarely  blackbirds  were  en- 
gaged from  early  morning  to  nightfall  in  strip- 
ping the  berries,  and  on  one  occasion  I  noticed  a 
wild  turtle-dove  alight  on  the  trees.  Naturally, 
with  such  a  number  of  uninvited  guests  the  feast 
was  not  of  long  duration,  and  a  few  days  saw  the 
Ivy  bereft  of  its  last  berry.— S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Strawberry  Competitor. — The  above  is  a 
fairly  new  variety.  Last  season  I  was  strongly 
advised  to  give  this  a  trial  for  midseason  forcing, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  did  so,  for  grown  in  a  fairl3' 
warm  house  the  flavour  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Noble.  From  a  market  point  of  view  it  is  doubt- 
less a  valuable  variety.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
growers,  sets  very  readily,  and  bears  a  large  fruit, 
but  it  is  somewhat  soft,  travels  badly,  and  those 
who  value  flavour  will  not  find  Competitor  suit- 
able for  their  purpose.  In  the  open  air  it  is  much 
better,  and  grown  in  a  cold  frame  with  particular 
attention  paid  to  moisture  the  flavour  was  better. 
Competitor  appears  to  me  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
the  Noble  character. — M.  H. 

Cherry  Early  Rivers. — This  is  a  grand  early 
variety,  and  this  season  it  is  even  earlier  than 
usual.  I  gathered  ripe  fruits  from  a  south-west 
aspect  the  last  day  of  May.  It  is  a  large  fruit 
with    first-rate    quality.     The  fine    dish   of   this 
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variety  staged  by  Mr.  Hudson  on  the  9  th  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
much  admired,  many  thinking  such  fine  fruits 
mutt  have  been  grown  under  glass,  but  such  was 
not  the  case,  as  the  trees  are  on  a  south-west 
corner.  Those  who  require  a  first-class  early 
dessert  Cherry  should  include  Early  Rivers  in 
their  collections.  For  years  I  have  gathered  this 
variety  from  the  6th  to  15th  of  June,  SD  that  it 
will  be  seen  it  is  one  of  the  earliest.  It  is  a  sure 
cropper  in  adverse  seasons,  and  was  raised  from 
the  Early  Purple  Gean,  a  very  good  early  Cherry, 
but  not  so  sure  a  cropper  as  the  Early  Rivers. 
The  one  described  above  is  good  for  forcing,  and 
for  a  cool  housa  one  of  the  best. — G.  \V. 

Nectarine  Early  Rivers  in  pots. — The 
splendid  examples  staged  by  the  Messrs.  Rivers 
at  the  Temple  show,  and  more  recently  at  the 
Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  Hudson,  show  to  what  perfec- 
tion these  fruits  can  be  grown  in  such  a  limited 
space.  For  forcing  the  variety  named  appears  to 
deserve  the  high  praise  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  the  fruits  being  very  fine  and  of  excellent 
qualit}'.  As  we  have  plenty  of  early  Peaches,  the 
advent  of  a  good  forcing  Nectarine  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  those  who  force  hard.  Mr.  Hudson  is 
delighted  with  the  behaviour  of  this  new  variety, 
and  at  the  present  date  has  got  a  splendid  lot  of 
trees  in  fruit.  He  places  this  new  variety  quite 
two  to  three  weeks  in  advance  of  Lord  Napier. 
Trees  started  December  2  gave  ripe  fruits  on  May 
30,  less  than  si.K  months  from  the  start.  The 
fruits  staged  were  very  fine,  paler  in  colour  than 
those  of  Lord  Napier,  but  otherwise  all  one  may 
desire. — G.  W. 


BROWN  SCALE  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

I  H.wE  repeatedly  advised  syringing  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  infested  with  brown  scale  during 
the  winter  or  when   at  rest  with  hot  water  and 
petroleum,  nothing  else  answering  so  well  at  so 
little  cost  and  trouble.     At  that  time  it  will  make 
the  scale  disappear  or  fall  off  rapidly,  and  a  second 
application  leaves  few  or  none  alive.     When  not 
more  than  2  ozs.  or  a  wineglissful  of  petroleum 
to  every  gallon  of  thoroughly  hot  soapy  water, 
and  this  kept  from  accumulating  on  the  surface 
while   the   syringing   is   going   on,    is    used,    the 
remedy  proves  both  effective  and  safe.     After  top- 
growth  has  commenced  it  is  unwise  to  use  petro- 
leum in  any  form,  or  indeed  any  other  insecticide 
strong  enough  to  destroy  brown  scale,  especially 
after  the  fruit  is  commencing  to  swell.     It  once 
fell  to  my  lot  to  take  charge  of  a  range  of  Peach 
houses  the  trees  in  which  were  in  full  leafage,  and 
brown    scale    nearly   co%'ering    the   wood.       The 
effects  of  a  strong  insecticide  were  first  tried  on  a 
single  tree,  and  very  fortunate  it  proved  that  we 
were    content    with    this.     Though    not    strong 
enough  to  wholly  destroy  the  scale,  the  insecticide 
yet  proved  eciual  to  damaging  the  skins  of  all  the 
fruit,   and  when   these  were  nearly  fully  grown, 
cracking  and  gumming  rendered  them   worthless. 
When,  therefore,  I  was  asked   recently  to  recom- 
mend an  insecticide  that  would  clear  Peach  trees 
under  glass  of  scale,  there  was  no  hesitation  about 
the  line  of  advice  given.     Those  trees  were  in  a 
wretched  plight.     They  had  been  scrubbed  with 
soapy  water   in   the   winter   and   the   scale   ap- 
parently   got    rid    of.      Now,    according    to   my 
experience,    brushing,    scrubbing,    and    painting 
trees  with  insecticides  or  strong  mixtures  of  any 
kind  do  not  reach  all  the  insects  lurking  in   the 
bark  nor  their  eggs.     If  petroleum  is  used  there 
is  the  risk  to  be  run  of  this  damaging  the  bark, 
owing  to  its  being  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it 
from   collecting  on   the  top  of  the  so-called  mix- 
ture, and  nearly  or  quite  pure  petroleum  is  most 
penetrating  and  injurious  to  the  bark  of  either  trees 
or  Vines.      Those  trees  had  their  annual  dressing, 
and,  as  usual,  enough  scale  survived  to   multiply 
in  a  few  weeks  to  the  extent  of  nearly  covering 
the  whole  of  the  bark.     When  I  saw  them  they 
were    in    a   dry   state,    that   is,   had   attained  to 
maturity,   being   ,so    many    dry    cases   enclosing 
hundreds  of  eggs.     L'nless  cleared  off  wholesale, 
the  next  generation  would  have  quickly  covered 


every  available  inch  of  bark  and  leaf  surface  with 
either  full  grown  disgustingly  slimy  insects  or 
the  filth  from  the  same,  the  fruit  also  being 
blackened  by  it.  My  advice  to  brush  all  off  pos- 
sible was  taken,  following  this  up  with  a  forcible 
syringing  with  clear  water,  and  drenching  the 
border  underneath  with  lime  water  and  mulching 
with  strawy  manure.  Many  would  escape  this 
cleaning,  no  matter  how  painstaking  those  who 
performed  it  might  be,  and  the  use  of  a  small 
stiff  brush  will  have  to  be  persevered  with  by  all 
who  would  keep  their  infested  trees  even  mode- 
rately free  of  brown  scale.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  scale  when  in  a  small  state  is 
capable  of  travelling  up  the  branches,  but  later 
on  j'emains  stationary.  Fruit  Grower. 


Two  valuable  Strawberries.— Of  the  many 
new  Strawberries  the  late  Mr.  Laxton  brought 
out,  I  think  Royal  Sovereign  and  Latest  of  All 
will  claim  a  prominent  position.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  variety  which  is  cropping  so  freely  as 
Royal  Sovereign,  and,  taking  its  good  qualities 
into  consideration,  it  is  a  grand  addition  and  in- 
valuable as  a  forcer.  From  its  first  introduction 
I  was  favourably  impressed  with  it,  and  it  has  so 
far  answered  all  my  expectations.  My  experience 
with  it  is  in  a  light  soil  on  a  gravel  subsoil.  The 
other  good  variety  which  I  bracket  with  the  one 
named  is  Latest  of  All.  This  is  strictly  speaking 
not  the    latest   Strawberry,    at   least   not    in   a 


A  fine  French  Marigold, 

light  soil,  but  it  is  a  late  variety,  and  in  my  esti- 
mation a  valuable  addition  to  our  late  kinds.  It 
is  a  very  heavy  cropper,  bearing  a  large  firm  fruit, 
wedge-shaped,  and  richly  flavoured.  This  variety 
claims  British  Queen  as  one  of  its  parents,  and, 
like  that  grand  variety,  possesses  much  of  the 
Queen  flavour.  It  will  thrive  where  the  Queen 
fails.  The  growth  is  free  and  the  plant  throws  its 
flower-stalks  well  above  the  leaves.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  some  of  the  fruits  fail  to  colour 
just  at  the  points.  This  is  a  general  failing  in 
the  Queen  family.  For  late  crops  a  north  border 
should  be  devoted  to  this  variety.  It  is  a  splendid 
traveller,  very  firm,  and  the  fruits  are  covered 
with  seeds,  which  protect  the  fruit.  This  bears 
enormous  crops  the  second  j'ear  after  planting, 
and  in  soils  where  Strawberries  are  at  all  poor 
this  should  be  given  a  trial.  Plants  put  out  last 
August  are  fruiting  grandly,  and  so  far  are  free 
of  any  disease.  A  few  late  kinds  at  times  suffer 
from  mildew,  but  Latest  of  All  was  quite  free  last 
season. — G.  Wythes. 

Blister  on  Peach,  leaves.— Could  you  say 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  leaves  and  shoots  of 
Peaches  which  I  send  shrivelling  ?  It  commences 
as  soon  as  the  trees  start  into  growth.  They 
have  been  syringed  and  dressed  with  insecticide, 
but  to  no  purpose. — Tho.s.   RYA>f. 

*,*  The  leaves  you  send  are  suffering  from 
blister,  caused  by  the  cold  winds  we  have  recently 


had.  Tho  tender  tissues  are  unable  to  endure 
such  rapid  changes  through  sudden  peeps  of  sun- 
shine and  cold  winds,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
such  delicate  leaves  as  those  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines should  suffer  like  those  sent.  No  pains 
must  be  spared  to  get  the  trees  into  a  healthy 
state,  a?  upon  the  growth  made  during  the  next 
month  or  two  depends  the  crop  next  year.  You 
must  keep  the  leaves  clear  of  green  fly.  It  may 
be  advisable,  also,  to  see  that  the  roots  are  kept 
moist,  giving  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure  after 
a  thorough  watering. — En. 
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(with  a  coloukei)  plate  of  mabigold  legion 
of  honouk.*) 

There  are  some  of  the  tender  or  half-hardy  an- 
nuals that  we  feel  we  must  have  in  our  gardens 
every  year,  though  they  exact  from  us  more 
attention  than  do  the  hardy  annuals  or  hardy 
perennials.  These  INIexican  Marigolds  are  among 
these  favourites,  and  we  find  them  grown  in  all 
classes  of  gardens,  from  the  pretentious  terrace 
garden  of  the  castle  to  the  humble  back  garden 
of  the  town  dweller.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other 
annual  that  will  give  so  much  brightness  in  town 
gardens  for  so  long  a  time  as  these  Marigolds, 
and  what  is  more  they  give  so  little  trouble  and 
are  rarely  unsatisfactory.  The  commonest  kinds 
are  the  African  and  French,  and  they  are  familiar 
to  everyone,  but  why  they  are  so  named  is  not 
clear,  seeing  that  they  are  not  natives  of  Africa 
or  France,  but  of  Mexico.  Probably  these 
names  were  first  given  because  the  seeds  came 
to  us  from  France,  and  to  France  from  the  seed 
farms  of  Algeria,  and  so  the  name  was  applied 
in  the  same  way  as  German  Asters  for  a  Chinese 
plant  and  Ghent  Azaleas  for  American  shrubs. 
There  are  three  or  four  commonly  cultivated 
species  of  Tagetes — T.  erecta  (the  African  Mari- 
gold), T.  pitula  (French  Marigold),  T.  tenui- 
folia,  also  called  T.  signata  and  T.  lucida,  all  in- 
troduced from  Mexico  years  ago. 

The  French  Marigold  (T.  patula)  is  very  pro- 
lific in  varieties,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  distinct 
named  sorts  are  catalogued  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich,  who  makes  a  speciality  of  annuals. 
These  are  the  double,  tall  with  striped  flowers  — 
aurea,  similar,  but  orange-yellow,  and  aurea  nana, 
the  dwarf  form  of  it  ;  pulchra  nana,  dwarf  and 
compact  in  growth,  florets  reddish  brown  tipped 
with  yellow  ;  ranunculoides,  described  as  a  dwarf 
Ranunculus-flowered,  brown  ;  nana,  very  dwarf, 
double  and  striped  ;  pygma;a,  also  very  dwarf,  and 
its  form  lutea,  with  yellow  flowers.  All  these 
have  double  flowers,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
those  who  have  striven  to  perfect  the  flower  by  se- 
lection to  obtain  flower-heads  as  globular  in  form 
as  possible  and  with  symmetrically  marked  florets, 
and  they  have  certainly  succeeded,  but  their  ideal 
might  be  criticised  by  others  who  have  different 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  true  beauty  in  flowers, 
whether  of  form  or  colour.  The  perfection  of  a 
conventional  florist's  flower  has  been  no  doubt 
reached  in  the  French  Marigold,  and  now  there  is 
a  reaction,  and  the  beautiful  single  variety 
which  is  figured  to-day  so  well  will  find 
a  host  of  admirers.  In  this  variety,  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  which  I  believe  is  of  French  origin, 
we  have  the  simple  beauty  of  the  original 
species  with  the  dwarf,  compact  growth  and  free- 
dom of  flowering  of  the  finest  double  sorts.  I  saw 
a  mass  of  it  at  Kew  last  October,  and  I  thought  it 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  garden.     It  is  a 
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decided  gain  and  is  sure  to  become  popular. 
There  are  other  sorts  of  both  this  and  the  African 
Marigold  in  seed  lists,  but  those  named  represent 
both  kinds  well. 

The  African-  Marigold  (T.  erecta)  has  not 
been  so  pliable  in  the  hands  of  the  florists.  It 
refuses  to  dwarf  itself  so  readily  as  the  French 
Marigold.  The  tall  varieties  are  really  among 
the  finest  of  all  open-air  flowers  when  seen  in 
sufficiently  bold  masses.  The  finest  strains  grown 
to  perfection  have  enormous  flower-heads  as  globu- 


colour.  A  variety  of  it  called  Golden  Ring  is  a 
newer  sort  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  would  look 
well  as  a  carpet  to  some  taller  and  lighter  plant, 
like  the  Night-scented  Tobacco  or  Salvia  patens. 

T.  LnciDA  is  a  fine  autumn- flowering  plant  of 
neat  habit  of  growth,  smallish  orange-yellow 
flowers,  and  pretty  foliage,  which  is  scented  like 
aniseed.  As  it  comes  from  high  parts  of  Mexico 
it  is  hardier  than  the  others,  and  probably  in  a 
mild  district  it  would  be  hardy  and  develop 
itself  into  a  perennial.     The  brilliancy  of  its  rich 
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lar  and  as  dense  as  a  knitted  ball.  There  are  the 
deep  orange  and  the  pale  lemon,  with  intermediate 
shades,  besides  the  quilled  variety  fistulosa, 
which  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  old  orange  and 
lemon  sorts.  A  mass  of  these  two  in  beds  10  feet 
or  12  feet  across  is  as  fine  an  object  as  one  can 
have  in  pleasure  grounds  during  the  autumn, 
and  the  length  of  time  the  plants  continue  to 
flower  is  much  in  their  favour. 

T.  TENUIKOLIA,  Or  SKJNATA  PUMILA,  is  the  sort 
so  much  used  in  the  flower  garden,  and  a  very 
pretty  and  efl'ective  mass  of  yellow  it  makes,  but 
it  has  not  the  elegance  of  the  French  or  the  bold- 
ness of  the  African,  but  is  simply  a  flat  mass  of 


orange  flowers  in  compact  clusters  makes  it  a  most 
desirable  autumn  plant. 

There  are  o„her  species  of  Tagetes  in  cultiva- 
tion, such  as  T.  Parryi,  pusilla,  kc,  but  they 
are  not  easily  obtainable,  though  they  will  pro- 
bably come  into  general  cultivation  in  course  of 
time.  There  is  nothing  to  say  about  Marigold 
culture  that  every  good  gardener  does  not  know. 
The  general  principles  with  these,  as  in  all  half- 
hardy  annuals  that  are  to  be  planted  out,  are 
not  to  sow  too  early  or  in  much  heat,  so  that 
the  seedlings  undergo  a  check  from  a  spell  of 
bad  weather,  to  thin  out  the  seedlings  as  soon 


as  large  enough  to  handle,  and  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  vigorously  in  rich  soil,  so  that 
by  planting-out  time  the  seedlings  are  not  half 
starved,  as  there  will  ba  no  good  results  it  they 
are.  The  chief  use  of  half-hardy  annuals  is  for 
clothing  the  beds  occupied  by  early  spring- 
flowering  plants,  as  these  have  generally  finished 
their  growth  before  the  annuals  need  ba  planted 

out.  W.    GOLDRING. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Late  vineries. — The  fruit  in  these  will  soon  ba 
approaching  the  stoning  period ;  therefore  all 
thinning  should  be  completed,  that  the  Vines  may 
be  encouraged  to  make  good  progress  during  the 
long  days  whenever  the  sun  is  bright.  The  fruit 
of  such  varieties  as  Gros  Colman,  Muscat,  Ali- 
cante and  Mrs.  Pinca  takes  a  long  time  to  finish, 
and  in  case  we  might  have  dull,  showery  weather 
— as  sometimes  happens  after  there  has  been  a 
spell  of  drought — every  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  bright  days  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  from 
80^  to  90^,  while  that  of  the  night  should  range 
from  65"  to  70°.  Air  should  be  freely  admitted 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  cold  draughts 
must  be  guarded  against,  as  they  encourage 
mildew.  It  sometimes  happens  after  a  spell  of 
bright  weather  that  late  Vines  are  attacked  with 
thrips,  though  if  the  borders  were  kept  in  a  propar 
condition  as  regards  moisture  and  the  tempera- 
ture not  too  high,  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
Should  there  be  any  signs  of  this  troublesoma 
pest,  the  house  should  ba  fumigated,  taking 
care  to  choose  a  calm  night  for  the  operation, 
and  if  it  rains  so  much  the  better,  as  the  fumes 
will  not  then  so  readily  escape  Stop  and  regu- 
late the  shoots  as  they  require  it,  that  the  leaves 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  and  air.  In 
hot  weather  the  borders  dry  very  rapidly  if  well 
drained  and  the  soil  is  of  a  light  nature.  Such 
will  need  watering  at  least  once  a  fortnight 
either  with  liquid  manure  from  a  farmyard  tank, 
heated  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house,  or  by  a  dressing  of  some  good  artificial 
manure,  to  be  washed  down  by  a  heavy  watering. 
Choose  a  sunny  morning  for  such  work  if  pos- 
sible, that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  be  dried 
up  before  night.  Commence  to  ventilate  early 
whenever  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  bright  day,  just 
enough  to  cause  a  circulation  being  ample,  till  the 
temperature  reaches  75°,  when  more  should  ba 
given.  The  borders  of  houses  where  the  Grapes 
are  colouring  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
get  dry,  at  the  same  time  they  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive such  heavy  waterings  as  those  in  which  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  or  these  may  have  the  effect  of 
causing  the  berries  to  split.  Madresfield  Court  is 
very  subject  to  this,  the  skin  being  so  thin.  Too 
much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  also  apt  to 
cause  the  skins  to  burst ;  therefore  air  should  ati 
all  times  be  admitted  when  the  fruit  has  com- 
menced to  colour.  Houses  from  which  the  fruit 
has  been  cut  ought  to  have  the  ventilators  thrown 
open  both  day  and  night,  and  where  it  is  not  pas- 
sible to  remove  the  lights,  the  foliage  must  be 
kept  clean  by  frequent  syringing,  or  red  spider 
will  soon  leave  its  mark,  the  buds  failing  to  plump 
up  propsrly,  which  will  have  a  serious  effect  on 
next  season's  growth.  Young  canes  in  a  growing 
state  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisture. 

Pines. — Tho?e  fruiting  must  ba  looked  to 
frequently,  and  when  any  show  signs  of  colouring 
the  supply  of  water  must  beredocad  ;  at  the  same 
time  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  bacome  too  dry. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  given  to  those  swelling 
their  fruit,  but  this  should  ba  withheld  at  the 
first  approach  of  ripening.  Plants  that  are  in- 
tended to  fruit  next  autumn  and  have  baan  rested 
as  previously  advisad  may  now  ba  started.  A 
bottom-heat  of  about  85°  should  be  miintained, 
while  that  of  the  house  should  ba  70°  by  night,  and 
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from  85"  to  90"  by  day.  A  moist  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  by  damping  down  the  walls, 
paths,  &o. ,  and  sufficient  water  must  be  afforded 
to  the  roots  to  moisten  every  particle  of  soil  in  the 
pot3.  Succession  plants  will  now  be  making  good 
progress :  therefore  care  will  be  needed  in  watering 
to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition,  for  if  the 
plants  receive  a  check  they  will  in  all  probability 
commence  to  fruit  before  they  are  recjuircd.  It  is 
not  prudent  to  allow  them  to  get  too  dry,  and 
plenty  of  moisture  must  be  provided  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  on  all  occasions,  but  air  should 
be  freely  admitted  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable,  or  long,  spindly,  thin  leaves  will  be  the 
result.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
temperature  may  be  raised  from  5°  to  10°,  and  this  if 
the  house  be  well  damped  down  will  cause  a  fog 
on  the  glass  which  will  prevent  scalding.  Where 
bottom-heat  is  obtained  from  tanner's  bark  or  Oak 
leaves,  and  this  wa^  partially  renewed  when  the 
plants  were  shifted,  this  should  be  examined  to  fee 
that  it  is  in  a  proper  condition,  as  many  Pines  are 
spoilt  through  too  high  a  bottom-heat.  At  this 
stage  the  plunging  material  ought  not  to  be  of  a 
greater  heat  than  SO".  Any  suckers  that  are  large 
enough,  that  is,  when  about  18  inches  high,  should 
be  taken  off  the  old  plants  and  potted  into  7-inch 
pots,  and  afterwards  plunged  in  a  pit  where  the 
bottom-heat  is  about  80°.  It  is  not  well  to  water 
newly-potted  suckers  at  first,  there  being  no 
roots.  The  soil  in  the  pots  must,  however,  be 
kept  just  moist  enough  to  induce  them  to  push, 
and  till  such  has  taken  place,  which  will  usually 
be  in  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  shade  should 
be  afforded  if  the  weather  be  bright,  but  this  may 
be  gradually  dispensed  with  when  the  roots  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  water  may  then 
be  given  to  promote  a  healthy  growth. 

Melons.  —  The  late  hot  weather  has  been 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  these  plants  both  in 
pits  and  on  hot  beds,  and  if  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  bright  sun,  plants  that  were  forward 
enough  for  flowering  should  have  plenty  of  fruit. 
Though  there  is  usually  plenty  of  insects  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  cause  fertilisation,  these  should 
not  be  depended  upon  to  perform  that  work,  but 
the  plants  should  be  examined  daily,  and  any  that 
are  found  ready  should  be  fertilised.  When 
grown  on  hot  beds  or  in  brick  pits  there  is  not 
that  amount  of  water  needed  at  the  roots,  as 
evaporation  is  not  so  great  as  when  grown  in 
houses.  This  being  so,  the  flowers  remain  moist 
till  much  later  in  the  day  ;  therefore  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  set  the  fruit  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  pollen  is  perfectly 
dry.  When  fruit  is  swelling,  the  plants  must  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture  ;  at  the 
same  time  too  much  must  be  avoided,  or  the  roots 
will  rot  off,  particularly  if  there  should  be  a  few 
sunless  days,  as  the  temperature  of  the  soil  will 
be  considerably  lowered.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  fruit  cease  swelling  all  at  once 
when  this  occurs.  If  the  border  be  examined  it 
will  be  found  that  most  of  the  roots  are  gone.  To 
maintain  a  healthy  growth  in  these  structures  no 
more  water  should  bo  given  than  is  actually 
needed.  Sufficient  moisture  must  be  maintained 
in  the  atmosphere  to  promote  a  healthy  growth,  or 
red  spider  will  be  sure  to  attack  the  foliage. 
Melons  growing  in  heated  houses  at  this  season 
of  the  year  need  special  care,  for  though  there  is 
not  that  anxiety  about  keeping  up  the  requisite 
temperature,  there  are  many  other  things  that  if 
not  looked  to  in  time  will  result  in  failure.  One 
of  these  is  where  hot  water  is  used  for  bottom- 
heat.  Heat  being  turned  off  from  the  other  houses 
in  the  daytime  causes  all  the  heated  water  to  be 
concentrated  in  those  pipes  under  the  beds,  and 
as  the  points  of  the  roots  penetrate  too  near  them 
they  are  often  burnt  off  unless  due  care  be  taken  to 
stop  the  fires  in  time.  It  sometimes  happens  we  see 
Melons  flag  when  to  all  appearance  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  is  in  a  proper  con- 
dition as  regards  moisture,  but  if  it  were  examined 
the  bottom  portion  would  be  found  to  be  baked 
quite  hard ;  therefore  when  watering  see  that 
sufficient  is  given  to  penetrate  the  whole  mass. 
Look  well  to  the  bottom-heat,  that  this  does  not 


rise  higher  than  is  necessary  to  promote  a  healthy 
growth.  The  last  sowing  should  now  be  made, 
as  it  is  seldom  that  fruit  ripened  late  in  the  sea- 
son is  of  much  value,  there  being  no  sun  to  give 
it  flavour,  and  as  at  that  time  of  the  year  there 
are  numerous  Pears  and  other  fruits,  Melons  are 
not  much  appreciated.  This  late  sowing  must  be 
encouraged  to  make  a  sturdy  growth  by  free  ven- 
tilation and  not  too  much  heat  at  first,  for  at  this 
season  of  the  year  young  plants  grow  very  rapidly ; 
and  though  there  is  not  that  danger  of  their  be- 
coming drawn  up  spindly  as  there  is  in  early 
spring,  they  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red 
spider  and  rust  if  too  much  heat  be  applied  before 
the  roots  have  taken  a  good  hold  of  the  soil.  Do 
not  syringe  the  plants  if  they  can  be  kept  clean 
without  doing  so,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
the  foliage  to  be  flabby  and  the  growth  long- 
jointed.  Fruit  that  is  approaching  maturity 
should  have  a  drier  atmosphere  and  a  little  air 
both  night  and  day  on  the  top  ventilators. 

H.  C.  Prixsep. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

AsPARAcrs. — I  advised  a  fortnight  ago  that  cut- 
ting should  cease  on  young  beds  and  on  beds  in- 
tended to  be  broken  up  for  forcing  crowns,  and 
much  of  what  I  then  wrote  on  the  subject  is 
applicable  now  to  the  beds  aa  a  w-hole,  for  after 
June  20  no  more  of  the  produce  of  any  Asparagus 
beds  should  be  cut,  as  all  the  future  energy  of  the 
plants  should  be  devoted  to  the  building  up  of 
crowns  for  next  year's  crop.  The  failure  of  many 
Asparagus  beds  to  produce  strong  "  grass  "  is  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  injudicious  cutting — that  is  to 
say,  to  cutting  over  a  long  season,  and  two  months 
after  cutting  the  first  outdoor  supply  is  quite  late 
enough  to  cease  operations  for  the  year.  Growth 
at  this  season  being  rapid,  the  plants  enjoy  a 
liberal  supply  of  manure  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  if  the  beds  can  be  flooded  with  manure  water 
this  will  help  the  plants  considerably,  or,  failing 
a  good  supply  of  this,  concentrated  manures  will 
be  valuable.  My  practice  is,  after  having  had  all 
big  weeds  and  seedling  Asparagus  plants  pulled 
up  from  the  old  beds,  to  give  to  each  bed  a  suffi- 
cient dressing  of  salt  to  kill  all  remaining  weeds, 
salt  being  one  of  the  best  of  natural  manures  for 
Asparagus.  This  ensures  a  clean  start  and  is  fol- 
lowed up  in  two  or  three  weeks  with  a  sprinkling 
of  fish  m.anure.  This  is  repeated  after  another 
such  interval,  when  the  plants  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  iind  go  to  their  season  of  rest 
strong  and  in  good  condition  for  another  3'ear. 
Fortunately,  the  Asparagus  beetle  is  not  frequently 
met  with  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  much  damage 
to  the  crop,  though  I  have  seen  cases  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years  where  it  has  caused  con- 
siderable damage,  and  in  one  case  especially  it 
was  present  in  such  numbers,  that  not  a  healthy 
shoot  could  be  found,  and  the  beds  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  ruined.  It  is  well  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  insects  or  for  signs  of  their  presence,  and  these 
can  be  easily  detected  by  the  arrested  growth  of 
affected  shoots,  and  in  severe  cases  the  feathery 
growth  shows  signs  of  injury.  In  dealing  with  the 
pest,  the  pretty  little  beetles  may  be  easily  caught, 
and  by  persistent  operations  in  this  way  the 
attack  will  be  weakened.  This  should  be  supple- 
mented by  giving  the  top  growth  liberal  dustings 
of  soot  at  weekly  intervals  while  yet  the  night 
dew  is  hanging  heavily  on  the  plants.  Syringing 
the  growth  with  a  mixture  of  Paris  green  or  dust- 
ing with  Hellebore  powder  is  also  effective  reme- 
dies, but  both  being  poisonous  they  must  be  used 
with  extreme  caution. 

Peas. — The  growth  of  thinly-sown  Peas  has 
been  so  far  unaffected  by  the  dry  weather,  and 
some  varieties  appear  disposed  to  be  taller  than 
usual.  Where  this  is  the  case  and  there  is  any 
fear  of  the  haulm  over-topping  the  stakes,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  pinch  out  the  pomts  of  the  leading 
growths,  as  this  induces  the  plants  to  branch  out 
lower  down  the  stems  than  they  otherwise  would, 
and  in  this  way  it  helps  to  lengthen  the  season  of 
those  varieties  which   are   naturally  disposed  to 


mature  all  their  crop  within  a  few  days.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  I  avoid  varieties  of  this  nature,  as 
they  sometimes  lead  to  a  break  in  the  succession 
where  the  next  sowing  is  avoidably  delayed,  but 
among  them  are  some  of  our  finest  and  best 
flavoured  Peas,  that  cannot  easily  be  done  with- 
out where  high  quality  is  essential.  When  writing 
of  staking  Peas  some  time  ago  I  advocated  the 
use  of  stakes  1  foot  or  2  feet  higher  than  the  adver- 
tised height  of  the  Peas,  and  those  who  were  care- 
ful to  carry  out  the  work  on  these  lines  will  have 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  haulm  will  run  high 
enough  to  fall  over  and  become  crippled.  If 
topping  is  considered  advisable  for  either  of  the 
reasons  advanced  above,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  pinch  the  tops  too  low  down,  and  to  see  that 
there  are  sufficient  strong  breaks  showing  below 
the  point  at  which  each  plant  is  topped  to  more 
than  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  leading  shoot. 
I  notice  that  aphides  are  busy  on  some  varieties, 
and  also  that  the  black  thrips,  which  attacks  the 
Pea  blossom,  is  already  at  work  on  the  first  flowers 
of  main -crop  varieties.  I  know  of  no  better 
remedy  for  this  pest,  or  for  any  other  to  which 
Peas  are  liable,  than  a  thorough  syringing  with 
soapsuds  and  dusting  the  growth,  while  still 
wet,  with  a  dressing  of  soot  which  has  been  in 
store  for  some  months.  Necessity  has  driven  me 
to  the  use  of  these  simple  remedies  when  a 
considerable  area  has  to  be  gone  over,  and  I  find 
them  very  effective,  though  perhaps  not  so 
pleasantly  applied  as  some  others. 

Tomatoes. — Outside  Tomatoes  will  now  have 
become  established  and  settled  in  the  soil,  so  may 
now  be  cut  free  from  the  sticks  and  nailed  into 
position  on  the  walls,  taking  care  that  the  shreds 
are  loose  enough  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the 
natural  enlargement  of  the  stems.  They  should 
also  be  divested  of  all  lateral  shoots  as  fast  as  these 
form,  and  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering 
to  enable  the  lowest  bunches  of  blossom  to  set 
their  fruit  freely,  as  upon  the  first  few  bunches 
depends  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  outdoor 
crop.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  cause  the  flowers  to 
drop  without  setting  as  neglect  of  watering,  and 
no  plants  which  show  a  great  length  of  stem  bare  of 
frnit  can  be  considered  well  grown.  Early  raised 
plants  which  are  now  fruiting  under  glass  will 
have  grown  to  a  considerable  height,  and  it  will 
be  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  grow  any  taller  or  whether  the 
plants  shall  be  stopped  and  all  their  forces  con- 
centrated on  swelling  up  the  crop  they  are  already 
carrying.  Where  they  are  growing  vigorously 
under  the  planted-out  system  there  will  be  no 
reason  as  yet  to  check  the  main  growth,  but 
where,  as  in  my  own  case,  they  are  confined  to 
pots  and  in  a  position  from  which  it  is  desirable 
to  remove  them  directly  the  crop  on  successional 
plants  is  ready,  no  further  development  of  the 
growth  should  be  encouraged.  Successional 
plants  under  glass  should  be  allowed  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  at  all  times,  as  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
them  in  a  close  or  humid  atmosphere,  for  to  this 
may  be  traced  many  failures,  especially  those 
which  are  first  noticed  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
flagging  disease,  which,  as  generally  seen,  is  no 
disease  at  all,  but  simply  arises  from  stagnation. 
It  generally  shows  itself  on  plants  grown  under 
the  conditions  noted  above  immediately  after  they 
have  received  a  heavy  watering,  as  this  arrests 
root  action  in  plants  already  enervated  by  con- 
finement in  an  atmosphere  altogether  unsuited  to 
their  reijuirements.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
as  an  objection  to  this  theory  that  affected  plants 
may  be  growing  close  to  others  apparently  healthy, 
but  I  have  noticed  that  these  latter  soon  follow 
suit  if  the  close  treatment  is  persisted  in,  while  in 
cases  where  the  conditions  were  altered  no  further 
loss  has  been  experienced. 

Broccoli. — The  planting  of  main-crop  Broccoli 
from  sowings  made  late  in  April  will  now  require 
attention  unless  the  plants  have  been  pricked  out 
from  the  seed-bed  into  nursery  rows — an  excellent 
plan  where  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  ground 
which  the  plants  are  eventually  to  occupy  being 
cleared  ready  to  receive  them  direct  from  the 
eed-bed,  but  cne  which  I  do  not  myself  follow, 
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not  from  any  cultural  objection,  but  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  and  I  try  and  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  by  sowing  thinly  on  the 
Bat  and  striving  to  keep  the  plants  sturdy 
throughout.  Having  to  deal  with  a  light  soil,  I 
prefer  to  plant  the  Broccoli  on  ground  that  has 
borne  a  crop  of  some  kind  since  being  dug,  and 
nothing  is  done  in  further  preparation  than  to 
clean  the  surface,  as  it  is  only  by  planting  on  firm 
ground  that  has  not  been  recently  manured  that 
the  necessary  sturdiness  of  growth  and  hardness 
of  stem  can  be  obtained.  The  plot  selected  is  in- 
variably the  most  open  that  I  can  command,  for 
shelter  of  any  kind  is  bad,  and  those  Broccoli 
plants  which  are  grown  in  sheltered  spots  are  al- 
ways the  first  to  succumb  to  severe  frosts  when 
they  come  ;  for  this  reason  plenty  of  room  is  given 
between  the  plants  to  allow  full  play  to  the  air  all 
round.  The  distance  from  plant  to  plant  and  row 
to  row  is  varied  slightly  according  to  the  variety 
being  planted,  but  it  is  never  so  little  as  to  lead 
to  anything  like  crowding.  The  susceptibility  to 
injury  from  frost,  especially  when  the  plants  are 
sappy  or  drawn,  is  a  strong  reason  against  risking 
the  planting  of  midwinter  and  spring  varieties 
among  Potatoes.  In  calculating  the  room  re- 
quired and  the  length  of  time  the  plants  occupy 
the  ground,  it  will  be  found  that  spring  Broccoli 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  kitchen  garden  crops 
that  can  be  grown,  but  this  consideration  must 
not  be  allowed  any  weight  in  a  private  garden,  or 
induce  thick  planting  with  a  view  to  getting  an 
increased  supply  of  heads. 

General  work. — Main-crop  Celeriac  should  be 
planted  out  on  well-manured  ground,  as  it  delights 
in  a  rich  soil  and  pays  for  good  cultivation 
throughout.  There  should  be  no  attempt  at  crowd- 
ing the  plants,  for  they  require  ample  room.  Plant 
on  the  flat  or  in  very  shallow  drills.  Give  a  final 
hoeing  between  the  earliest  root  crops  before  the 
plants  get  too  large  to  allow  the  hoe  to  pass  be- 
tween. Plant  a  few  of  the  earliest  Savoys.  Dust 
all  newly-planted  Brassicas  with  soot  or  lime  to 
keep  slugs  at  bay.  Look  over  the  earliest  Celery 
and  remove  any  sucker-like  growths  that  may  be 
showing,  well  water  the  plants,  and  then  put  a  little 
soil  (about  2  inches)  around  the  plants,  as  this 
will  keep  the  leaves  in  pobition  and  prepare  them 
for  blanching  later  on.  Top  any  Broad  Beans  that 
require  it  to  get  rid  of  black  fly  and  to  keep  the 
plants  from  falling  over,  as  they  will  do  where  stop- 
ping is  neglected  and  growth  is  vigorous.  Tie  up  or 
break  down  a  few  leaves  to  cover  the  hearts  of 
any  Cauliflowers  which  may  be  opening,  as  this 
will  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  curd. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 

Few  people  succeed  in  growing  the  Malmaison 
Carnations  well.  This  is  probably  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  prone  to  disea.se 
and  sudden  paralysis  than  are  the  majority  of 
ordinary  pot  varieties,  which  also  bloom  earlier 
than  the  Malmaisons.  Many  would-be  culti- 
vators of  these  beautiful  flowers  are  defeated  in 
the  very  first  stage — viz.,  that  of  propagation, 
for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to  attempt  to 
strike  Malmaisons  in  the  same  way  as  an  or- 
dinary tree  Carnation  would,  as  a  rule,  end  in 
failure.  I  have  heard  individuals  talk  of  accom- 
plishing it  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  although 
I  have  been  a  Carnation  grower  for  many  years, 
I  must  confess  that  I  dare  not  rely  upon  that 
mode  of  propagation,  and,  like  the  majority  of 
growers,  always  obtain  my  young  stock  from 
layers.  Layering,  however,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  that  is,  by  putting  the  old  plants  out  in  an 
open  bed  and  pegging  the  young  growth  down 
into  tine  soil,  is  attended  with  more  or  less  un- 
certainty, as,  unless  the  situation  is  a  good  one 
and   the   season    very   favourable,    roots   come 


very  slowly,  and  many  of  the  layered  shoots  die 
outright  or  become  yellow  and  sickly,  cold,  wet 
summers  being  more  destructive  than  even  ex- 
cessively hot  ones,  aa  in  the  latter  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  give  extra  water,  and  to  afford  shade 
by  means  of  evergreen  boughs.     If  the  layers 
are  not  fairly  well  rooted  by  September,  they 
stand  a  poor  chance,  when  potted  up,  of  passing 
through  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter  in  a  satis- 
factory  manner,  to  say  nothing  of   producing 
good  blooms  the  following  spring  or  summer. 
My  plan  of  propagating  is  as  follows  :  In  July, 
or  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over,  the  plants  are 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  span-roofed  green- 
house and  fumigated,  as  it  is  useless  layering 
fly-infested  growths.     The  best  shoots  are  then 
selected,  the  lowermost  leaves  stripped  oft",  and 
an  incision  made  through  two  joints,  and  half- 
way through  the  diameter,  keeping,  of  course, 
to  the  old  wood  ;  nice  fresh  moss  is  then  tucked 
in  to  keep  the  wound  from  closing,  after  which 
the   whole  is  enveloped    in   moss,    and   bound 
round  with  strips  of  matting.     The  syringe  is 
applied  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  house 
kept  open  day  and  night.     In  a  month's  time 
'.to  per  cent,  will  have  rooted,  some  of  the  roots 
pushing  their  way  through  the  moss.     They  are 
then  severed  from  the  parent  plant  and  potted, 
moss  and  all,  into  small  pots.     I  would  here 
mention  that,  although  many  of  them  have  as 
many    as   three    and    four    growths,    and   are 
therefore  large  plants  to  start  with,  I  always 
use    small    pots   that  will  only  just  liold    the 
moss    and    a    little   soil    round    the   sides,    as 
Malmaisons,    until    established,    resent    much 
soil  about  the  roots,  sourness  quickly  causing 
the   leaves  to  become    yellow.     It   is   an    easy 
matter  to  shift   into  a  i's-iuch   pot   when  the 
small  ones  are  well  furnished  with  roots.     For 
first  and  second  pottings  I  use  a  light  loam  full 
of  fibre  and  abundance  of  natural  sand  or  grit. 
Mine  is  always  taken  from  the  sides  of  walks 
and  carriage  drives,  and,  if  possible,  laid  up  for 
twelve  months   previous  to  use.     I   prefer   to 
winter  the  plants  in  a  cool,  light,  airy  house  in 
preference  to  either  pits  or  damp  houses,  as  a 
stagnant  atmosphere  is  apt  to  produce  rust  and 
fungus.     I  have  several  times  cured  plants  of 
the  latter  evil  by  removing  them  from  the  first- 
named  quarters  into  the  latter  and  keeping  the 
roots  a  little  dritr.     When  the  dreadful  fungus 
gets  a  hold,  the  best  thing  is  to  cast  the  plants 
to  the  rubbish  heap  and  obtain  a  fresh,  clean 
stock.     Mtich   of  the  success  or  otherwise  de- 
pends on  skilful  watering.     Green  fly  must  also 
be  watched  lor  assiduously,  and  removed  on  its 
first  appearance  by  means  of  tobacco  powder, 
tobacco  water,  or  ordinary  fumigation.     Fumi- 
gating every  tluee  weeks  or  a  month  moderately 
will  keep  the  plants  clean. 

I  find  that,  at  the  final  potting  in  spring, 
Malmaisons  do  better  if  one  half  of  the  com- 
post consists  of  a  rather  strong  loam,  and  the 
remaining  half  of  a  lighter  texture,  each  being, 
of  course,  fibrous,  and  receiving  a  free  addition 
of  leal-mould  and  coarse  grit.  In  such  a 
medium  growth  is  stouter  and  the  blooms 
larger  and  of  finer  colour  and  fragrance.  Mine, 
so  treated,  are  this  year  finer  than  I  have  ever 
had  them.  My  experience  is  that  Malmaisons 
are  better  under  glass  during  summer  than 
stood  out  of  doors,  unless  protection  from 
thunderstorms  or  heavy  rains  can  be  promptly 
given.  Any  excess  of  root  moisture,  arising 
sometimes  unexpectedly  from  these  agents,  will 
turn  them  yellow  and  promote  rust,  fungus, 
and  even  death,  especially  if  the  weather  should 
be  dull  after  and  the  balls  remain  long  wet. 
Fumigation  should  always  be  resorted  to  just 
before  the  blooms  commence  to  expand.  The 
fine  varieties  raised  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Martin 


Smith  have  increased  the  enthusiasm  for  these 
lovely  flowers,  which,  although  requiring  skilful 
management,  well  repay  the  cultivator  for  all 
his  labours.— John  Crawfokd,  in  Tlie  Field. 


BEGONIA  DISEASE. 
According  to  the  experience  of  previous  years,  it 
is  about  the  beginning  of  June  when  the  disease 
attacks   the  stems   and   leaves  of   the   tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias.    Up  to  the  present  time  (June  10) 
I  have  not  seen  any  appearance  of  it  in  my  own 
stock— and  I  have  nearly  lllUO  plants  of  ditt'erent 
ages — nor  have  I  heard  from  any  of  my  friends, 
who  suffered  so  much  from   it  last  year,  that  it 
has  made  its  appearance  with  them.     I  am,  how- 
ever, afraid  that  there  is  time  enough   for  it  to 
show  itself,   because,  unless  one  is  on   the  look- 
out for   it,  a  casual  observer  would  not  detect 
it,  as  it  attacks  the  underside  of  the  leaves  first, 
and  extends  from  there  down  the  stems.     It  is 
because  the  underside  of  the  foliage  is  attacked 
first  that  I  believe  the  disease,  as  we  call   it,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  cankerous  growth, 
very  similar,  if  not  the  same,  as  attacks  the  fruit 
of  Cucumbers  when  they  come  into  contact  with 
the  soil,  and  which  sometimes  spreads  very  fast. 
I  feel  convinced  that  this  cankerous  growth  is  nob 
caused  by  any  insect  agency,  but  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  unsuitable  soil,  favoured  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  plant's  growth  by  equally  unsuitable 
climatic  conditions.     The  character  of  the  soil  is, 
I   believe,  the   greatest   factor   in   spreading  the 
disease,  and  if  any  particular  ingredient  in  which 
the  plants  are  usually  grown  is  more  guilty  than 
another,  it  is  the  loam.  The  heavier  thisis,  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  engender  disease  in   this  particular 
class    of    plants.      One    of    my     correspondents 
favoured  the  idea  last  season  that  it  was  an  excess 
of  moisture  in  the  soil  that  caused  the  mischief, 
but  I  do  not  think  so.     Most  of  us  know  that  when 
Begonias  are  bedded  out,  the  more  it  rains  the 
better  the  plants  grow  and  flower,  and  that  more 
failures   occur  through  an  insufficient   supply  of 
root  moisture  than  too  little.     This  being  a  well 
known  fact,  I  do  not  think   that  the    too   much 
moisture  theory   holds  good.     To  return  to  the 
question  of  insects  being  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
all  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  thrive 
best  do  not  point  in  that  direction.     It  might  be 
an    after   effect,  but  not   the   cause.     As  to   any 
possible  cure  of  a  plant  so  affected  when   growing 
under  glass,  I   do  not  think  there  is  any  better 
remedy    than  isolation  in   the   open    air,   placing 
the  plants  in  a  position  quite  in  the  shade,  first 
dusting  the  affected  parts  with  fresh  slaked  lime. 
A  friend  of  mine  near  Gloucester  found  that  the 
disease  was  infectious  when  the  plants  were  grow- 
ing under  glass.     This  being  so,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  in  some  cases  the  disease  takes  a  more  virulent 
form   than   others,    which   renders   it   still    more 
necessary  that  cultivators  should  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  it  should  it  make  its  appearance.    From 
my  own  experience  I  cannot  say  that  the  disease 
extends  to  other  plants.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


Zonal   Pelargonium    Charbon  Ardent. — 

This  is  a  most  distinct  and  useful  variety,  of  com- 
pact habit  and  free  flowering.  The  flowers,  which 
are  double,  are  of  a  peculiar  bright  shade  of 
orange-scarlet.  Where  cut  bloom  is  reiiuired,  it 
is  well  worthy  of  being  grown  in  quantity  ;  it 
also  makes  a  showy  and  effective  pot  plant. — A. 

Amaryllis  formosissima. — This,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  exotic  bulbous  plants,  was  introduced 
from  Mexico  as  long  ago  as  1658.  For  all  that 
the  Jacobean  Lily,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  so  much 
grown  as  one  would  expect,  when  the  cheap  rate 
at  which  bulbs  can  be  purchased,  the  readiness 
with  which  they  flower,  and  the  beautiful  rich 
colour  of  the  blossoms  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. By  varying  the  season  of  growth  the  rich 
crimson  flowers  may  be  had  from  early  spring  to 
the  present  time.  It  needs  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  garden  varieties  of  Amaryllis — that 
is,  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  during  the 
growing  season,  when   a  good  place  for  it  is  a 
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sunny  shelf,  and  as  itehows  eigne  of  go;ng  to  rest 
the  water  supply  must  be  dirainiehect  and  the 
bulbs  thoroughly  ripened.  Full  exposure  to  the 
sun  if  then  particularly  necessary.  This  Amaryllis 
may  also  be  grown  in  a  narrow  border  in  front  of 
a  hot  house,  but  unless  especially  favoured,  the 
blooms  are  few  compared  with  those  grown  in 
pots  under  glass.  Though  so  generally  known  as 
Amaryllis,  the  Jacobean  Lily  is  now  included  in 
the  genus  Sprekelia  under  the  specific  name  of 
formosissima  ;  S.  glauca  is  also  a  synonym. — T. 

Azalea  Koi  d'Hollande. — The  garden  va- 
rieties cf  Indian  Azaleas  are  so  numerous  that  a 
rigid  selection  is  in  most  cases  necessary,  and  if 
this  is  done  from  a  catalogue  it  by  no  means 
follows  in  all  cases  that  the  plants  will  be  as  dis- 
tinct from  one  another  as  the  description  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  The  variety  Roi  d'Hollande 
is  a  very  old  one,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  many  in- 
stances this  spring  in  particularly  fine  condition. 
At  the  Temple  ehow,  for  instance,  in  a  group  of 
small,  but  well- flowered  Azaleas  from  Messrs. 
Williams,  of  HoUoway,  it  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  the  bright  orange-red  flowers,  being  par- 
ticularly striking.  It  is  also  of  good  habit  and 
grows  freely.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  and  it  can  be  readily  forced. — H.  P. 

Erica  reflexa.— This,  one  of  the  Cape  Heaths 
flowers  at  much  the  same  time  as  the  different 
forms  of  E.  ventricosa,  and  being  so  distinct  from 
any  of  them  it  forms  a  pleasing  variety  thereto. 
E.  reflexa  is  a  very  uncommon,  but  at  the  same 
time  old  species,  as  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  18i0.  It  forms  a  neat,  compact,  bushy- 
growing  plant,  laden  just  now  with  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  small  urn-shaped  white  blossoms,  which 
are  somewhat  glutinous.  Betides  this,  E.  ven- 
tricosa also  makes  a  goodly  show,  and  of  this 
Heath  beautiful  little  examples  may  often  be  met 
with  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  There  are  signs 
of  a  revival  in  the  culture  of  the  better  kinds  of 
greenhouse  Heaths,  which  poEsess  many  desirable 
features,  not  the  least  valuable  being  the  fact  that 
the  blooms  remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a  longer 
period  than  these  of  most  other  greenhouse  plants. 
-T. 

Diplacus  glutinosus  coccineus. — The  or- 
dinary form  of  Diplacus  glutinosus  with  salmon- 
buff  coloured  flowers  has  been  long  grown  to  a 
limited  extent  in  many  gardens,  but  the  blossoms 
are  not  sufficiently  attractive  in  colour  to  gain 
much  popularity.  Of  late  years,  however,  some 
brighter  coloured  varieties  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  of  those  I  have  seen  the  mcst  showy 
is  coccineus,  which  forms  a  highly  ornamental 
plant  at  this  season  of  the  year,  or  rather  one 
might  say  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  as  it  blooms  continuously  for  months  to- 
gether. Diplacus  glutinosus  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  may  be  best  described  as  a  shrubby 
growing  Mimulus  ;  indeed,  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Gardenmg  '  it  is  included  in  this  last-named 
genus.  It  is  of  very  easy  propagation  and  culture 
if  treated  as  a  greenhouse  shrub,  or  if  planted  out 
of  doors  during  the  summer  it  will  both  grow  and 
flower  well.  Where  a  greenhouse  has  to  be  kept 
gay  at  all  seasons  a  few  neat  little  bushes  of  this 
Diplacus  in  pots  (>  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter 
■will  be  very  useful  during  the  summer. — T. 

Bouvardia  Humboldti  corymb:  flora.  — 
This  is  now  flowering  freely,  and  the  same  plants 
will  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  up  to  the  end 
of  October.  Some  of  the  plants  are  only  a  year 
old,  while  others  have  flowered  well  for  several 
seasons  past.  This  variety  requires  different 
treatment  to  most  of  the  Bouvardias,  for  while 
other  sorts  cannot  be  stopped  too  frequently,  this, 
when  grown  for  cut  bloom,  should  not  be  stopped 
more  than  once,  or  cutback  plants,  if  they  break 
well,  should  not  be  stopped  at  all.  Potted  in  a 
rough  porous  soil  and  grown  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  this  fine  variety  flowers  freely.  It  will  bloom 
well  when  grown  in  the  open  ground,  but  where 
good  pure  white  bloom  is  wanted  the  plants 
should  be  kept  under  glass.  I  have  heard  some 
complain  that  the  bloom  does  not  last  well  when 
cut,   but  if   the  trusses  are   cut  when  the  first 


flower  or  so  is  open  (and  this  should  be  done  early 
in  the  morning),  the  flowers  will  be  found  to  last 
for  a  considerable  time  if  put  into  water  before 
they  get  withered. — F. 


LACHENALIA  NELSONI. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  varieties  of 
Lachenalia  are  fa.st  coming  into  favour,  as 
few  subjects  are  more  ornamental  at  a  time 
when  the  greenhouse  is  none  too  gay  with 
flowers.  Their  long-lasting  qualities  greatly 
enhance  their  value,  the  spikes  when  cut  and 
placed  in  a  cool  room  remaining  in  good  con- 
dition for  quite  a  fortnight  if  given  a  change  of 
water.  Moreover,  amateurs  who  have  only  a 
cool  greenhouse  may  grow  Lachenalias  well,  as 
all  the  heat  they  need  is  just  sufficient  to   ex- 


Lachenalia  Kelsoni.  From  flowers  sent  hy 
Mr.  W.  Allan,  the  Gardens,  Gunton  Park-, 
Norwich. 


elude  frost ;  indeed,  my  batch  last  autumn  was 
frozen  stitl'  while  in  frames  by  an  unexpected 
sharp  frost  in  October,  and  they  came  through 
the  ordeal  apparently  none  the  worse  and 
flowered  most  profusely.  I  used  to  think  the 
old  L.  tricolor  was  as  good  as  any,  but  altered 
my  opinion  on  seeing  Nelsoni  as  growu  by  Mr. 
Allan  at  Gunton.  This  choice  and  at  present 
very  scarce  variety  is  undoubtedly  a  long  way 
ahead  of  all  others,  and  I  intend  increasing  my 
limited  stock  as  fast  as  possible  and  growing 
less  of  tricolor,  although  I  shall  not  discard 
it.  The  tall,  stout  spikes  of  canary-coloured 
blooms  which  characterised  the  Gunton  plants 
were    no    doubt    to    a  ^  great    extent    the   re- 


sult of  extra  good  culture,  Mr.  Allan  having 
studied  their  wants  for  years.  I  also  found 
that  he  gave  them  a  much  stronger  loam  than  1 
had  been  accustomed  to  use,  this  being  fibrous 
and  containing  about  a  sixth  part  of  well-de- 
cayed manure  and  coarse  sand,  the  pots  being 
well  drained.  As  soon  as  blooming  is  past  Mr. 
Allan  gradually  dries  oft'  the  plants,  untU  when 
the  leaves  are  of  no  further  use  in  developing 
the  bulbs  the  pots  are  stood  out  of  doors  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  receive  no  water  ex- 
cept that  which  falls  from  the  clouds.  I  may 
here  remark  that,  previous  to  seeing  Mr.  Allan's 
splendid  lot,  I  had  stood  my  plants  at  the  foot 
of  an  east  wall,  fearing  that  too  much  sun 
might  shrivel  the  buUjs,  but  he  attaches  much 
importance  to  the  bulbs  getting  a  thorough 
roasting,  as  he  terms  it.  In  early  autumn  they 
are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  sorted  and  repotted, 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  largest  bulbs  being  placed 
in  a  (i-inch  pot.  I  think  the  potting  is  per- 
formed just  before  growth  commences,  the  pots 
being  afterwards  stood  on  a  hard  ash  bottom 
in  a  frame  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  lights 
being  drawn  over  them  and  tilted  in  very  wet 
weather.  On  the  approach  of  frost  they  are 
removed  to  a  cool,  airy  greenhouse  and  given  a 
very  light  position.  Shade  and  coddling  are 
both  fatal  to  Lachenalias  and  annual  potting  is 
imperative.  J.  C. 

Blandfordia  nobilis. — Last  year  on  May  11a 
coloured  plate  of  three  Blandfordias  was  given  in 
The  Garden,  and  one  of  those  thereon  depicted 
(B.  nobilis)  has  been  very  beautiful  with  me  for 
the  last  month.  There  are  a  dozen  plants  in 
6inch  pets,  each  of  which  has  thrown  up  three  or 
four  spikes,  carrying  from  twelve  to  twenty  hand- 
some blossoms.  True,  the  individual  flowers  are 
not  quite  so  showy  as  the  more  massive  ones  of 
B.  flammea  and  its  varieties,  but  this  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  greater  number  that 
B.  nobilis  bears.  My  plants  have  received  no 
special  attention,  having  been  potted  last  year 
after  flowering  and  treated  since  just  as  a  Pelar- 
gonium. The  compost  used  was  a  mixtuie  of 
peat,  loam  and  a  liberal  amount  of  sand,  and  into 
this  the  plants  cjuickly  pushed  forth  new  roots. 
They  are  of  a  more  fibrous  character  in  B.  nobilis 
than  in  B.  flammea,  hence  the  former  will  bear 
the  check  of  repotting  or  division  better  than 
B.  flammea.  During  the  winter  care  mutt  be 
taken  that  the  plants  are  not  overwatered,  but  as 
the  days  lengthen  and  the  new  growth  commences 
to  push  up  the  supply  must  be  increased,  and 
when  in  full  growtd  they  should  be  watered 
freely.  To  an  amateur  with  but  a  single  green- 
house B.  nobilis  has  much  to  commend  it,  as  it 
gives  but  little  trouble  at  any  time,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  flower  well  year  after  year. 
The  only  insect  pest  that  gives  any  trouble  is  a 
small,  hard  kind  of  scale,  which  if  not  removed 
causes  an  indentation  in  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  permanently  injures  them.  — H.  P. 


MAY  IN  SOUTH  DEVOX. 

ALTHofoH  the  rainfall  in  April  was  infinitesimal, 
that  of  May  has  been  still  less,  only  0  03  of  an  inch 
having  been  registered,  against  0'E6  of  an  inch 
during  May,  1895,  and  an  average  for  the  month 
of  2  07  inches.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  but  4  Co  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  against 
10  ol  inches  in  1895,  and  an  average  of  l'2-90 
inches.  Thus  at  present  we  are  8  25  inches  to  the 
bad.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  has 
been  exactly  3^  above  the  average  for  the  month, 
which  is  53'1°,  that  of  the  past  month  being  56'1°, 
and  that  of  May,  1895,  54-5°.  The  lowest  reading 
in  the  screen  has  been  400°  on  the  1st,  and  the 
highest  7-'l°  on  the  •29lh,  while  the  highest  sun 
reading,  which  occurred  on  the  same  day,  was 
121  Ml'.  In  the  grass  thermometer  the  mercury 
never  fell  below  34  0",  which  reading  occurred  on 
May  1.     As  regards  sunshine,  the  month  has  been 
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above  the  average,  the  record  being  296  hours  45 
minutes,  against  an  average  of  219  hours  40 
minutes.  May,  1895,  however,  was  slightly 
brighter,  298  hours  35  minutes  being  the  total 
amount  of  its  sunshine.  For  the  first  five  months 
of  the  present  year  the  sun  has  shone  for  646 
hours  35  minutes,  against  an  average  of  712  hours 
30  minutes  for  the  same  period,  and  790  hours  15 
minutes  in  1895.  In  sunshine,  therefore,  as  in 
rainfall  we  are  decidedly  behind  the  average. 
The  total  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind  has 
been  4612  miles  against  4637  for  May,  1895.  The 
greatest  daily  movement  was  401  miles  on  the 
20th,  and  the  greatest  in  the  hour  26  miles,  which 
'  velocity  was  reached  on  the  sarae  date  between 
the  hours  of  noon  and  1  p.m.  The  first  five  months 
of  the  year  have  been  slightly  calmer  than  the 
corresponding  period  of  1895,  the  total  horizontal 
movement  for  the  two  series  showing  an  excess 
of  2149  miles  in  1895.  During  25  days  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  wind  has  been  from  the  east  or  north, 
and  for  the  remaining  6  days  from  south  to  west. 
The  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air  has  been  far  less 
than  in  the  preceding  month,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  northeasterly  winds,  when  no  more  than 
40  per  cent,  was  recorded,  the  greatest  amount 
beiiig  90  per  cent,  on  the  22nd,  when  a  south- 
westerly breeze  was  blowing.  The  mean  differ- 
ence in  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  in  May, 
1895,  was  45°,  but  during  the  past  month  the 
aridity  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  such  that  on 
several  days  the  difference  has  amounted  to  16°. 

The  drought  has  hastened  the  opening  of  all 
flowers  and  has  shortened  their  period  of  bloom. 
The  Lilac,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month  was  in  profuse  flower,  remained  but  a  day 
or  so  in  perfection,  the  hot  sun  and  drying  wind 
browning  the  upper  blossoms  of  the  flower  clusters 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  fully  expanded.  Any 
used  for  indoor  decoration  was  cut  before  the 
upper  flowers  were  open,  and  treated  in  this 
manner  lasted  well.  Laburnum  has  bloomed  ex- 
ceedingly freely,  every  tree  being  covered  with 
pendent  golden  blossoms,  and  the  Thorns,  both 
double  and  single  red,  have  contrasted  well  with 
its  bright  yellow.  Syringas  (Philadelphi)  have 
scented  the  garden  with  their  wealth  of  ivory 
blossoms.  Their  beauty  was,  however,  evan- 
escent, and  where  the  soil  was  shallow,  the  droop- 
ing, limp  leaves  showed  how  the  bushes  were  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  moisture.  Choisya  ternata  and 
Olearia  stellulata  have  blossomed  with  great  free- 
dom and  seemed  less  affected  by  the  drought  than 
other  flowering  shrubs.  The  Guelder  Roses  in 
the  cottage  gardens  have  been  laden  with  their 
white  balls — "  Whitsun  flowers"  the  cottagers 
call  them — and  one  growing  between  two  bushes 
of  rosy  Weigela  afforded  a  happy  colour  effect. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  month  the  white  An- 
tirrhinum was  in  bloom,  as  were  Anthericum 
Liliago  (St.  Bernard's  Lily)  and  the  larger  variety 
of  A.  liliastrum  {St.  Bruno's  Lily).  The  hybrid 
Aquilegias,  with  their  graceful  shapes  and  ex- 
quisite contrasts  of  colour,  were  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  last  year,  all  the  coarser  forms  and 
colours  having  been  weeded  out.  Campanula 
glomerata  formed  a  mass  of  deep  purple,  and  the 
Canterbury  Bells  here  and  there  began  their  dis- 
play before  the  June  days,  as  did  some  plants 
of  the  yellow  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  Clumps  of 
the  fragrant  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  flava)  threw  up 
many-budded  spikes  of  bloom,  being  never  with- 
out expanded  flowers,  although  the  individual 
blossoms  are  so  short-lived.  The  Burning  Bush 
(Dictamnus  Fraxinella)  and  its  more  beautiful 
white  variety  produced  their  first  flowers  during 
the  last  week  of  the  month.  This  old-fashioned 
plant  suffers  from  neglect  now-a-days,  but  is  well 
worthy  of  a  sheltered  corner  in  the  garden,  as  its 
blossoms  are  sweetly  scented  and  it  makes  a  hand- 
some bush  when  well  grown.  The  dwarf  Del- 
phinium nudicaule  has  been  in  bloom  for  half  the 
month  and  will  continue  to  bear  its  red  flowers 
for  a  length  of  time,  while  the  Larkspurs  are 
rapidly  enlarging  their  spires  of  light  blue  and 
purple.  The  old  Dianthus  Napoleon  III.  has 
already  commenced  its  lengthened  blooming 
period,  its  rich  crimson  being  an  acceptable  ad- 


dition to  the  flower  garden,  and  Erigeron  specio- 
sus  (Stenactis  speciosa)  is  bearing  a  wealth  of 
mauve  Starwort-like  blooms.  Gladiolus  Colvillei 
The  Bride  has  opened  virginal  blossoms  on  dozens 
of  flower-scapes,  the  scarlet  of  Heucherasanguinea 
setting  off  their  purity  to  advantage.  Of  Irises, 
the  German  Flags  have  been  at  their  best,  the 
lovely  white  Princess  of  Wales  this  season  having 
been  especially  fine.  As  a  rule,  this  variety 
proves  but  a  shy  bloomer  with  me.  I.  flavescens 
has,  as  usual,  been  most  satisfactory,  and  asso- 
ciated with  I.  pallida,  the  light  yellow  and 
lavender  of  adjoining  clumps  form  a  pleasing 
harmony.  The  Florentine  Iris  and  I.  atro-pur- 
purea  also  have  a  good  effect  when  massed  near 
each  other.  The  Spanish  Irises,  in  decided 
colours,  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning 
of  June  brighten  the  garden  with  their  pure 
orange,  yellow,  white,  and  blue.  The  two  latter 
colours  have  lines  of  yellow  on  the  falls,  but,  seen 
in  quantity,  this  hardly  detracts  from  their 
general  effect.  The  slender  Iris  sibirica  has  also 
been  very  charming  by  the  waterside,  where  the 
variegated  Water  Flag  is  already  commencing  to 
lose  its  markings  as  its  flowers  expand.  Lilies 
have  been  represented  by  but  two  varieties,  one — 
L.  pyrenaicum — a  large  clump  of  about  fifty,  in 
a  secluded  spot,  being  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but 
causing  its  corner  of  the  garden  to  be  neglected 
because  of  the  unpleasant  odour  that  the  blooms 
distil.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  Lily,  with  its  hand- 
some chrome  Turk's-caps  and  scarlet  anthers, 
should  possess  this  drawback.  The  other  Lily, 
the  bright  L.  umbellatum,  heralds  the  blooming 
of  L.  croceum,  which  towers  above  it  with  fasti- 
swelling  buds.  Libertia  grandiflora  is  not  so 
much  known  as  its  merits  deserve,  its  spikes  of 
snowy  blossoms  being  most  attractive  during 
May.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  the  double  Nar- 
cissus poeticus  lasted  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  month,  but  the  long-continued  drought  and 
the  unusual  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  made  their 
period  of  beauty  a  fleeting  one.  Onofma  tauri- 
cum,  which  some  find  difficult  to  manage,  has 
come  into  fine  bloom  and  looks  particularly 
healthy.  Self-sown  seedlings  of  Nicotiana  affinis 
and  blue  Cornflower  are  already  in  bloom,  and  on 
May  1  the  first  bloom  of  the  great  Papaver  brac- 
teatum  was  open.  The  flower  measured  exactly 
1  foot  in  diameter  and  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
display  from  scores  of  giant  blossoms  that  will 
last  well  into  June.  The  yellow  Welsh  Poppy 
(Meconopsis  cambrica),  growing  amongst  the 
edging  stones  of  a  shady  Fern  walk,  is  now  very 
beautiful,  and  the  Iceland  Poppies  (P.  nudicaule 
and  P.  pilosum)  expand  their  fragile  blooms  daily. 
May  is  the  month  of  the  Pa^onies,  and  grandly 
have  they  bloomed  this  year.  Of  the  Tree 
Pa'onies,  Reine  Elizabeth  has  carried  off  the  palm 
both  for  beauty  of  colouring  and  size  of  bloom, 
but  lactea  is  also  a  most  decorative  viiriety  and 
several  others  are  not  far  inferior.  Of  the  herba- 
ceous section,  some  of  the  singles  are  exquisitely 
beautiful,  albiflora  and  Emodi,  two  whites,  being 
very  charming.  The  white  Pinks  have  again 
edged  all  the  borders  with  their  fragrant  flowers, 
and  the  Fair  Maids  of  France  (Ranunculus  aconi- 
tifolius  fl.-pl.)  decked  themselves  with  white 
rosettes. 

Roses  have  commenced  to  bloom  earlier  than 
usual.  Wall  Roses  such  as  Reve  d'Or,  Bouquet 
d'Or,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  W.  A.  Richardson  and 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  are  practically  over  before 
June  1.  China  Roses  have  been  blossoming  pro- 
fusely, and,  clambering  informally  over  ivied  wall 
and  paling,  have  created  beautiful  pictures  with 
their  tints  of  crimson  or  pink.  The  Brier  hedge 
has  been  a  brilliant  sight,  composed,  as  it  is,  of 
yellow  and  copper  Austrian  Briers,  Persian  Yel- 
low, Harrisoni,  the  white  Scotch  Brier  and  Sweet 
Brier,  all  of  which  have  been  in  bloom  for  the 
past  week.  Gloire  Lyonnaise  has  given  dozens  of 
its  large  white  blooms,  while  Rubens,  La  France, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Capt.  Christy,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  and  many  others  have  been  picked  in 
the  open  for  some  time  past.  The  double  white 
Rockets  are  very  fine,  being  nearly  3  feet  in  height ; 
but,  alas,  their  fragrance  on  these  arid  evenings 


has  not  its  accustomed  potency,  even  though 
their  quarters  are  watered  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  Other  plants  in  bloom  in  the  borders  have 
been  Stocks,  the  first  consignment  of  the  Sweet 
Peas,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  Tradescantia 
virginica,  Verbascum  phu-niceum  and  Violas, 
white  and  purple.  In  the  wild  garden  the  white 
Foxgloves  rear  their  stately  sjjires  ;  tall  Asphodels 
bloom;  clumps  of  Monkshood  and  Lupines,  Solo- 
mon's Seal,  Polemonium  and  Senecio  Doronicum 
are  at  their  best ;  while  by  the  water  the  Mimulua 
and  Myofotis  palustris  have  commenced  to  flower. 
In  the  rock  garden,  Achillea  umbellata  has  been 
in  flower  during  the  whole  month  ;  Armeria  brac- 
teata  and  speciosa  have  borne  their  pink  flower- 
heads  ;  while  Campanula  carpatica  has  spread  its 
mauve-purple  mantle  over  the  rugged  stones. 
Cerastium  tomentosum  (Summer  Snow)  droops 
from  the  crannies,  and  the  Edelweiss  has  borne  its 
white  plush  blooms.  Erigeron  mucronatus  (self- 
sown)  throws  up  its  Daisy  like  flowers  around  the 
bright  yellow  Linum  flavum,  and  the  Violet 
Cress  (lonopsidium  acaule)  has  not  yet  finished 
its  prolonged  blossoming.  Other  plants  in  the 
rock  garden  are  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens.  Saxi- 
frages of  many  sorts — of  which  Wallace!  is  one  of 
the  most  effective,  though  London  Pride  (S.  um- 
brosa)  is  very  beautiful  when  grown  in  quantity, 
and  S.  sarmentosa  has  a  quaint  charm.  Sweet 
Alyssum  (Honey  Flower),  beloved  by  the  bees, 
has  mingled  with  Veronica  prostrata,  and  the 
lovely  little  Silene  alpestris  has  hidden  its  foliage 
with  innumerable  miniature  flowers  of  dazzling 
white.  Solanum  jasminoides,  amongst  the 
climbers,  produced  its  first  white  bloom  cluster  on 
May  1,  and  will  continue  in  bloom  until  the  first 
frost.  A  white  Clematis  has  covered  a  Laurel 
archway  with  its  large  stars,  and  Veronica  Hulke- 
ana  on  a  south  wall  has  been  a  mass  of  bloom. 

In  a  sheltered  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Dart 
the  following  subjects  were  in  bloom :  Acacia 
armata,  Callicarpa  purpurea,  Chorozsma,  Clian- 
thus  puniceus,  Correa  bicolor,  Embothriura  coc- 
cineum,  Inga  pulcherrima,  Piptanthus  nepalen- 
sis  and  Swainsonia  albiflora  ;  while  amongst  a 
fine  collection  of  Rhododendrons,  R.  Dalhousi- 
anum  (with  large  pale  yellow  flowers)  and  R. 
Auckland!  were  especially  worthy  of  note  ;  and 
in  a  damp  and  shaded  spot  the  beautiful  Myoso- 
tidium  nobile  was  in  bloom,  as  wore  some  splendid 
specimens  of  Primula  japonica.  In  another  gar- 
den in  close  proximity,  a  large  single  white  Rose 
from  the  hill  districts  of  India — probably  identical 
with  Rosa  gigantea  — has  bloomed  freely,  pro- 
ducing its  handsome  flowers,  some  fully  5  inches 
in  diameter,  throughout  the  month.  R.  gigantea 
is  said  to  be  a  very  shy  bloomer,  and  the  secret  of 
success  in  this  case  may  be  duo  to  the  excep- 
tionally sheltered  position  of  the  plant,  which  is 
under  a  verandah  and  protected  from  all  winds 
but  south  and  west.  S.   W.  F. 


Hardening  off  forced  plants. — This  is  often 
performed  by  half  measures,  and  doubtless  in  many 
instances  the  cause  is  lack  of  convenience  and 
means  ;  but  often  where  these  drawbacks  do  not 
exist,  plants  and  shrubs  which  have  been  forced 
are  thrust  out  into  not  too  well  sheltered  yards  and 
corners,  with  nothing  to  shield  them  from  cutting 
winds  and  low  night  temperatures,  disfigured 
foliage  and  stunted  growth,  which  easily  fall  a 
prey  to  insect  pest",  being  the  inevitable  result. 
In  roomy  places  this  might  be  avoided  by  erecting 
a  rough  skeleton  house  and  covering  it  with  thin, 
yet  strong  canvas,  no  position  being  better  for  the 
purpose  than  a  walledin  nook  sheltered  from  north 
and  east.  One  gardening  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  grows  a  good  many  Tea  Roses  in  pots,  stands 
them  in  such  a  structure  for,  say,  a  fortnight  or 
more,  according  to  the  weather,  previous  to  stand- 
ing them  out  of  doors,  and  the  plants  always  re- 
tain their  foliage  and  make  clean,  vigorous  growth. 
Later  on  his  Azaleas  are  placed  under  the  canvas 
after  growth  is  completed,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  until  again  housed  in  October.  The  struc- 
ture is  a  permanent  one,  and  comes  in  very  useful 
for  retarding  a  portion  of  hia  Chrysanthemums, 
after  which  the  Tea  Roses  are  again  placed  therein 
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and  plunged  in  ashef,  being  then  safe  till  again 
wanted  for  forcing,  even  in  the  hardest  winter. 
Further,  bulbs  in  pots  which  are  to  be  forced 
early,  or,  eay,  before  the  new  year,  naay  well  be 
accommcdattd  in  such  a  place,  being  easily  got 
at  in  times  of  tevere  frost  acd  deep  enow. — N. 


Rose  Garden. 


CLIMBING  AND   OTHER  ROSES. 
How  to  have  Roses  in  bloom  for  as  long  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  as  possible,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
positions,  is  a  matttr  worth  serious  considera- 
tion.    There  are  two  classes  of  Rose  growers 
besides  those  who  grow  for  sale  ;  the  one  has 
for  his  principal  object  the  production  of  blooms 
for  exhibition,  while  the  other  grows  them  for 
decoration  and  the  production  of  flowers    for 
cutting.     Now  there  are  so  many  families  of  the 
Rose,  and  so  many  varieties  belonging  to  each 
family,  that  suitable  Roses  may  be  found  for 
almost   all   kinds   of   uses   and   positions   in  a 
garden  where  flcweis  of  any  kind  can  be  used. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  uses  to  and  posi- 
tions in  which  Rose  plants  may  be  put  in  a 
garden — viz.,  beds,  borders,  .shrubberies,  poles 
and  pillars,  arches,  arbours,  walls  (north,  south, 
east,    or   west),   hedges,   screens,    Ac.     Before 
entering  into  any  particulars,   however,  as  to 
the    different   kinds    of    Roses  adapted  to  the 
various  purposes  just  mentioned,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  more   or  less 
important   subject    of  soil.     I    say  "  more   or 
less"  here,  because  if  only  the  commoner  kinds 
of  Roses  be  grown,  the  kind  of  soil  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance.   The  old  summer-blooming 
climbing   Roses    belonging   to   the   Boursault, 
Ayrshire,  and  sempervirens  classes,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  Gallica, 
Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  Austrian  Brier, 
and  many  other  summer-blooming  families,  are 
not  at  all  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil,  being 
able  to  thrive  and  grow  in  that  of  almost  any 
description,    although,    of    course,  they   thrive 
best  where  the  soil  is  good.     Where  the  best 
kinds    of   continuous-blooming   Roses   are    re- 
quired   to    thrive    and    repay   the   cultivator, 
there   the    soil  must  either  be  naturally  good 
or  adapted  to  the  purpose  by  artificial  means. 
For  poles,  pillars,  arches,  arbours,  walls,  sides 
of  houses,  and  high  buildings,  itc,  only  those 
Roses  are  suitable  which  have  more  or  less  of 
what   is    called   a    climbing   habit    of   growth. 
Most  of  the  vigorous  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
Teas  will  reach  a  height  of  from  8  feet  to  15  feet 
if  the  soil  be  good,  and  on  warm  sheltered  walls 
4  feet  or  5  feet  more.     The  extra  strong  growers 
of   the   same  classes,  with    the   Noisettes   and 
Hybrid  Noisettes,  will  cover  walls  up  to  15  feet 
or  20  feet  high  or  more.     The  Banksian  Roses 
are  excellent  as  climbers,   but  should  only  be 
planted  against  walls  in  rather  sheltered  posi- 
tions ;  they  are  only  summer  bloomers.     The 
white  and  yellow  will  grow  as  high  as  30  feet 
in  good  soil,  but  the  large  white  will  run  mtich 
higher.     This  kind  is  evergreen,  except  in  very 
sharp  winters  (which  is  a   great  recommenda- 
tion), but  it  is  not  so  free-flowering  as  the  two 
first-named  varieties.     The  old  blush  and  crim- 
son China  Roses  will  also  run  up  the  face  of  a 
wall  freely  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and,  as  before 
stated,  for   continuous-blooming  qualitits  they 
are  unsurpassed  by  the  varieties  of  any  other 
family  of  Roses.     The  old-fashioned  summer- 
blooming  Roses  before  alluded  to  are  capable 
of  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  height.     They 
completely  cover  themselves  with  flowers  during 
the  blooming  period  if  rightly  treated,  and  all 
the  treatment  they  require,  if  in  good  soil,  con- 


sists in  tying  them  to  their  supports,  pruning 
out  weak  and  exhausted  wood,  and  encouraging 
to  the  utmost  such  vigorous  young  shoots  as 
may  be  required.  No  growths  need  be  .shortened 
except  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  allotted 
to  the  plant  and  to  take  off  unripened  ends. 
Climbing  Roses  away  from  walls  should  not  be 
planted  in  very  exposed  positions,  or,  as  a  rule, 
they  will  fail  to  gratify  the  cultivator.  Climb- 
ing Roses  may  be  used  to  screen  unsightly 
buildings,  etc.,  by  training  them  to  painted 
galvanised  wire  or  other  fences  or  supports, 
and,  except  when  the  leaves  are  off,  they  answer 
this  purpose  admirably.  -\11  the  above  methods 
of  growing  Roses  not  only  produce  good  decora- 
tive effects,  but  give  supplies  of  flowers  for 
cutting.  The  following  note  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gardener,  Waltham  Cross,  the  sender  of  the 
photograph,  is  interesting  : — 

The  Rose  arch  here  figured  is  at  the  end  of  a 
walk  in  an  old  garden.     The  Ro=e  looked  old  when 


no  Rose  to  equal  this  for  the  purpose  I  have  indi- 
cated. My  plant  was  some  years  ago  30  feet  high, 
but  it  was  cut  down  by  one  of  our  severe  winters, 
80  that  I  almost  despaired  of  it.  It,  however,  shot 
up  again  and  baa  now  run  a  good  way  up  to  its  old 
position.  The  foliage  being  almost  evergreen  en- 
hances its  value. — D. 

Boses  in  1896.— To  say  that  the  Roses'this 
season  are  disappointing  would  not  be  strictly 
correct.  Of  course  it  is  disappointing  not  to  have 
the  usual  display  of  good  Roses  which  we  here  in 
Somerset  are  accustomed  to  see,  but  then  at  no 
time  has  the  growth  been  of  a  promising  nature  ; 
consequently  the  disappointment  is  not  so  great 
had  the  early  promise  been  of  an  assuring  kind. 
Earlier  in  the  season  I  mentioned  in  The  G.\rden 
that  the  young  growth  on  Roses  was  much  in- 
fested with  green  fly,  and  as  the  weeks  passed  od 
their  numbers  increased,  and  in  some  cases  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  young  shoots  were  so 
badly  crippled  by  these  insects,  that  even  strong 
established  plants  have  produced  but  few  blooms. 


Cluster  Roses  over  an  arch  in  a  Hertfordshire  garden. 


I  bought  the  house  twenty-me  years  ago,  and 
every  year  it  ha?  had  a  qusn^ity  of  bloom  on  it. 
It  looks  very  lovely  when  in  flower  from  the  gar- 
den, also  from  the  orchard  at  the  end  of  the 
garden. 

Hose  Keve  d'Or. — I  am  often  asked  what 
Rose  I  would  recommend  for  planting  against 
the  house,  and  my  answer  invariably  is  RO ve  d'Or. 
I  think  it  preferable  to  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  what 
are  called  Dijon  Roses,  such  as  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Mme.  Ber."ird,  and  Bouquet  d'Or,  because  of  the 
character  of  its  growth.  It  does  not  produce  the 
long,  lanky  shoots  which  sometimes  make 
these  Roses  unsightly,  but  is  clothed  with  neat 
foliage  from  the  ground  upwards.  My  plant  is  on 
the  east  side  of  my  house  and  is  now  covered  with 
flowers.  In  the  half  expandeci  form  they  are  very 
beautiful,  of  good'shape,  and  rich  in  colour.  When 
expanded,  however,  they  are  like  a  good  many 
others,  ragged,  but  notwithstanding  this  I  know 


and  these  in  many  ca=es  badly  deformed.  It  will 
be  understood  that  I  am  writing  of  plants  that 
have  had  but  little  or  nothing  done  to  them 
to  destroy  the  insects.  The  absence  of  rain 
has  been  much  felt  by  the  plants  ;  consequently 
the  growth  has  not  been  able  to  offer  any  re- 
sistance to  its  injurious  enemies.  A  remark- 
able feature  of  the  season  is  that  Tea  Roses 
growing  under  the  same  conditions  have  not. 
suffered  in  any  way  from  the  attacks  of  the  flies, 
and  very  little  from  the  want  of  rain.  The  early 
growths  on  the  same  plants  were  much  injured 
by  frost  at  the  end  of  March.  The  way  the  plants 
have  recovered  and  withstood  the  adverse  in- 
fluences is  noteworthy,  as  they  are  flowering  as 
well  as  one  could  expect  under  the  circumstances. 
—J.  C.  C. 

Rose  Mme.  Berard. — When  seen  at  its  besfc 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  magnificent  Rose,  but  it  is 
so  very  susceptible  to  mildew,  that  it  ought  never 
to  be  planted  near  to  any  other  Rose  liable  to  be 
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attacked.  The  Dijon  Teas  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber, and  it  should  not  be  long  before  Mme.  Berard, 
or  any  other  variety  with  a  similar  weakness,  can 
be  dispensed  with  altogether,  as  no  Rose  with 
such  a  predisposition  to  disease  can  remain  long 
without  becoming  an  eyesore.  Mildew  may  be 
checked  today  to  reappear  to-morrow,  or  directly 
any  new  growth  is  formed,  and,  no  matter  how 
mild  the  attack,  the  leaves  are  certain  to  be  dis- 
figured.—J.  C    TALL.4CK. 

Single  Roses. — Some  very  beautiful  kinds  of 
these  were  ehown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
R.  H.S.  They  are  bound  to  come  to  the  front  and 
ihey  deserve  it,  not  as  taking  the  place  in  any 
way  of  good  double  Roses,  but  as  flowering  shrubs 
cf  the  highest  grace  and  beauty  of  colour  and 
form.  The  exhibitors,  as  usual,  worked  effectively 
against  themselves  by  cutting  the  heads  of  the 
flowers  off,  just  as  Mustard  and  Cress  are  sent  to 
market,  beautiful  wild  Roses  being  ehown  jumbled 
together  without  a  bit  of  stem  visible.  Much 
baim  is  done  to  the  cause  of  beautiful  plants  at 
the  shows  by  stupid  ways  of  exhibiting  flowers  of 
all  kinds,  all  relief  or  repose  or  light  and  shade, 
or  even  "  holding  together "  good  kinds,  being 
entirely  absent  from  the  groups. — Th.e  Firld. 

Bosa  Wichuriaiia. — This  recent  novelty  from 
Japan  is  a  splendid  acquisition.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  trailing  and  admirably  adapted  for  cover- 
ing graves,  stones  or  similar  positions,  as  its  stems 
creep  on  the  earth  almost  as  closely  as  the  Ivy. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  glossy  green,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  Macartney  Rose,  and 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  each  from  Ij  inches 
to  2  inches  across,  and  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion  on  the  end  of  every  branch  after 
the  June  Roses  are  past ;  they  have  also  the 
strong  fragrance  of  the  Banksian  Rose.  It  should 
make  a  fine  subject  to  train  as  a  weeper  if  budded 
on  tall  stems  6  fest  to  7  feet  high. 

Rose  Belle  Siebrecht.  —  This  variety  is 
proving  itself  under  glass  to  be  a  capital  variety 
to  grow  for  cutting.  The  buds  stand  erect  and 
are  thrown  up  well  above  the  foliage,  and  their 
shape  is  long  and  pointed — in  fact,  just  the  form 
so  much  admired.  The  colour  is  of  a  beautiful 
clear  pink  and  the  flowers  have  the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  one  of  its  parents — La  France.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  the  variety  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  very  poor  grower,  as  I  have  heard  on 
all  hands  that  a  large  number  of  the  plants  re- 
ceived last  year  have  perished,  but  I  am  glad  to 
see,  in  spite  of  this,  that  the  variety  is  turning 
out  this  year  much  stronger  in  constitution  than 
could  have  been  expected.  I  have  no  doubt  this 
Rose  will  speedily  take  a  leading  place  for  the 
cut-flower  trade,  but  whether  it  will  come  up  to 
our  ideal  of  a  show  bloom  remains  to  be  seen. — P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— BOSES. 

Bosa  maerantha.— This  is,  I  think,  the  finest 
of  all  white  single  Roses.  It  is  preferable  to  Paul's 
Single  White  because  of  the  brilliant  yellow  colour  of 
its  stamens,  affording  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  pearly 
whiteness  of  its  petals.  It  is  now  in  full  flower  with 
me,  and  very  often  gives  me  blooms  in  the  autumn, 
though  not  in  profusion. — Delta. 

Bose  Maman  Coehet.— This  is  certainly  a 
very  beautiful  flower  in  the  Tea  section,  the  colour 
sucti  as  one  ouly  finds  amongst  the  Teas— a  mixture  of 
pinkish  flesh  and  salmon-yellow.  It  is  a  pure  Tea 
with  a  well-shapei  bud,  vigorous  in  habit  and  very 
free-flowering.  It  seems  to  be  highly  valued  by  many 
Rose  growers  and  to  be  a  good  exhibition  variety. — 
Delta. 

Souve  ir  de  Mme.  J  jseph  Metral  (H.T.).— 
A  large  number  of  the  best  Roses  of  receut  years  are 
to  be  found  among  what  are  commonly  ealled  climb- 
ing varieties,  and  as  they  seldom  bloom  upon  one-year 
plants  until  late  in  autumn,  they  do  not  appear  at  the 
Rose  shows,  consequently  they  are  very  little  known. 
The  above  variety  is  a  case  in  point.  I  think  it  one  of 
the  grandest  carmine  Roses  in  cultivation.  It  reminds 
one  of  a  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  but  the  flower  is  larger, 
brighter,  and  in  everyway  superior. — Philomel. 

Single  Roses  are  now  coming  rapidly  iuto  bloom, 
and  one  notes  the  brilliancy  of  some  and  the  dehcscy 
of  others.     Bardou  Job  has  hitherto  held  the  position 


of  the  brightest  of  this  class,  but  it  is  now  eclipsed  by 
the  singularly  brilliant  flower  Paul's  Single  Scarlet, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
June  0.  Other  Roses  under  the  inluenco  of  the  splen- 
did weatlier  we  now  have  are  coming  rapidly  forward, 
and  it  would  be  a  boon  it  Rose  growei's  would  send 
short  notes  on  them  as  they  come  into  bloom — Dl^LTA, 

Bose  Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg  (H.T.).— 
This  Ro;e  is  destined  to  be  largely  cnltivat-'d,  espe- 
cially in  gardens  where  Viscountess  Folkestone  and 
Grace  Darling  are  looked  upon  as  ideal  garden  varie- 
ties. One  striking  feature  of  this  Rose  is  its  beautiful 
colour,  the  underside  of  the  shell-like  petals  being  of 
a  clear  rosy  carmine  tint,  while  th-?  upper  side  is  of  a 
lustrous  satiny  blush,  remindiog  one  Lomewhat  of  La 
Prance  with  its  colours  reversed  on  the  petals.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  vigorous,  and  it  would  make  a 
grand  variety  for  a  low  wall  or  to  be  grown  in  standard 
form. 

Boses  Claire  Jacquier  and  Alister  Stella 
Gray  (Poljanthas). — Ona  only  needs  to  see  these 
beautiful  cluster  Roses  clambenng  up  poles,  trellises, 
or  rustic  arbours  to  fall  in  love  with  them.  They  are 
somewhat  similar  in  colour,  which  is  something  like 
that  of  Perle  d'Or,  but  not  quite  so  deep  a  yellow. 
Alister  Stella  Gray  is  a  good  autumn-blooming  va- 
riety ;  Claire  Jacquier  is  summer  flowering  only.  The 
latter  is  rather  more  vigorous  than  the  former,  and 
will  make  a  splendid  companion  to  Crimson  Rambler. 
With  the  new  climbing  Whit  3  Pet  we  should  have  a 
trio  of  elegant  and  effective  climbing  Roses.  _  One 
special  feature  of  the  above-mentioned  varieties  is 
their  large  corymbs  of  flowers  and  long  stalks. 

Bose  Souvenir  du  Presi-^ent  Carnot 
(II. T.). — I  anticipate  the  verdict  will  he  that  this  Rose 
was  the  best  of  the  Continental  varieties  of  li-iM,  and 
MM.  Pernet-Ducher — to  whom  we  are  incebted  for 
so  many  fine  varieties — may  be  congratulated  upon 
their  success  in  raising  this  splend  d  novelty.  'I'he 
colour  is  a  faint  blush-pink  shaded  with  ivory-white, 
and  although  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of  light 
Roses,  this  variety,  on  account  of  its  substance  and 
depth  of  petal,  will  be  a  welcome  addition.  It  might 
almost  be  styled  a  white  Horace  Vemet,  for  I  beliove 
we  shall  see  it  produced,  when  more  plentiful,  quite 
as  fine  as  this  grand  old  variety.  It  has  an  exquisitely 
shaped  bud,  which  renders  it  valuable  for  forcing. — P. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA    WARNERI. 

Among  the  whole  labiata  group  of  Cattleyas 
there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  plant  than  this 
when  seen  in  good  condition.  The  blossoms, 
though  large  and  richly  coloured,  are  very  re- 
fined and  of  graceful  outline.  The  plant  grows 
about  8  inches  or  10  inches  high  and  much  re- 
sembles C.  Gaskelliana  in  habit  and  manner  of 
flowering.  The  blossoms  are  produced  on 
spikes  that  issue  from  the  apex  of  the  newly- 
formed  pseudo-bulb.  Like  all  of  this  class,  it 
must  be  carefully  treated  in  autumn  and  winter. 
The  number  of  flowers  varies  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  and  they  are  individually 
as  much  as  Oj  inches  across  in  the  best  forms, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  bright  deep 
rose,  the  lip  large  and  spreading,  delicately 
fringed,  rich  crimson  in  ground  colour,  paler 
towards  the  margin.  Its  one  great  demerit  is 
that  the  flowers  are  not  so  freely  produced  as 
those  of  some  others  in  the  genus,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  some  growers  do  not  succeed  in 
flowering  the  plants  annually.  This  is  not  as 
it  should  be,  for  with  due  care  they  may  be  in- 
duced to  bloom  once  a  year,  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  worth  growing,  seeing  how  many 
fine  and  constant  kinds  we  now  possess  in  this 
section.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  time  of  pot- 
ting Cattleyas,  for  there  are  certain  advantages 
in  potting  at  stated  seasons,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  disadvantages.  If  the  plants  are 
likely  to  bloom  early,  say  from  the  present  time 
till  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  in  July,  they 
are  much  best  left  until  the  flowers  are  over, 
while  later  plants — and  after  a  few  seasons  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  pick  the  late  from  the 
early  ones-  should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  is 


deemed  safe  in  spring.     I  have  more  than  once 
stated  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  that  I  dis- 
like disturbiug  Orchids  before  flowering,  for  I 
believe  in  all  cases  were  it  practicable  it  would 
be  wiser  to  let  them  get  over  this  strain  before- 
hand,   and  for  this  reason  I  prefer  the  later 
date  for  C.   Warneri.     Another  advantage  ac- 
cruing is  that  the  annual  flush  of  young  roots 
from  this  species  occurs  in  autumn,  and  these 
have  the  new  compost  to  run  into.     The  great 
and  only  disadvantage  of  the  later  date  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  none  too  much  time  for 
the  plants  to  get  re-established  before  winter 
is  upon  them.     C.   Warneri  is  a  vigorous  root- 
ing species  when  healthy,  but  all  the  same  it 
must  have  a  well-considered  compost  and  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  run  closely  together.     The 
usual   mixture   recommended   for   this   section 
will  suit  it  well,  but  not  too  much  of  it  is  ad- 
missible, and,  therefore,  the  baskets   or   pots 
used  must  be  of  medium  size  only.     Fine  plants 
may  be  grown  in  the  0-inch  size,  and  they  are 
'  none  the  worse  for  feeling  their  pots,  as  it  is 
I  termed    in   gardening    phraseology,    or,  to   be 
I  plainer,    they    thrive    if     kept     just    a     little 
pinched  for  pot  room.     With  regard  to  water- 
I  mg     at     the     root,     considerable     cire    must 
I  be    exercised.     That    they    like    a    tree    sup- 
Iply    there    is    no    doubt,    hut     the     requisite 
j  amount   is    often    exceeded    by   inexperienced 
'  cultivators.     It  is  ((uite  impossible  to  say  just 
I  how  olten  they  need  water,  and  amateurs  who 
ask  for  this  kind  of  information  have  as  yet  a 
lot    to    learn.       Everything    depends    on    the 
strength  of  the  plant,  the  relative  depth  and 
condition  of  the  compost,  and  sundry  other  de- 
tails that  crop  up  under  existing  individual  cir- 
.cumstances.     The   soil  must  never  be  m  that 
i  heavy,    saturated    condition    that    the    plants 
abhor,  but   should   run    fairly   dry  after   each 
watering  before  the  dose  is  repeated.     An  occa- 
sional drying,  if  not  too  prolonged,  does  healthy 
Orchids  no   harm  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  just 
what  often  happens  to  all  of  them  m  a  state  of 
nature  ;  but  a  constantly  wet  mass  about  the 
roots    has   killed   more  plants  than  any  other 
item  of  mismanagement.     Think  of  the  plant 
as  an  epiphyte,  growing  quite  exposed  on  the 
!  bark  of  a  tree,  and  water  accordmgly,  but,  ou 
the  other  hand,  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  roots  in  a  flower-pot  are  of  necessity  con- 
fined, and  consequently  have  not  the  power  to 
I  forage   for  themselves  as  they  would  m  their 
native  homes.     Give  them  enough  to  maintain 
■the   growth   in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition, 
but  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  this  m  summer 


^.  winter.  No  special  treatment  as  regards 
temperature  is  necessary  for  C.  Warneri,  as  it 
does  well  with  the  usual  run  of  Cattleyas  ;  in 
fact,  more  depends  on  close  observation  and 
careful  attention  to  small  matters  than  to 
any  special  requirement  of  the  plant.  See  that 
the  system  of  the  plant  is  well  consolidated  in 
autumn  by  due  exposure  to  sun  and  air  ;  it 
will  not  then  be  nearly  so  susceptible  to  slight 
and  unavoidable  checks  during  the  winter 
months.  C.  Warneri  is  a  native  of  South 
Brazil,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  l8o9,  and 
it  first  flowered  with  Mr.  Warner,  of  Chelms- 
ford, after  whom  it  is  named. 


Microstylis  metallica.— This  charming  little 
Orchid  is  grown  principally,  of  course,  for  its 
foliage,  but  the  flowers  are  by  no  means  unattrac- 
tive, being  of  a  rosy  purple  shade  on  the  sepals 
and  petals,  with  a  white  or  pale  pink  lip.  The 
foliage  has  a  lustrous  metallic  hue,  the  upper  side 
being  deep  purple,  the  lower  rosy  crimson,  about 
halt  a  dozen  leaves  occurring  on  strong  bulbs.  The 
culture  that  this  Microstylis  usually  obtains  is  to 
be  shaken  out  tree  of  the  soil  tor  a  few  weeks  in 
winter,  potting   up  in  clean  peat  and    Moss  in 
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spring,  and  beeping  while  growing  under  a  bell- 
glass  or  frame  so  as  to  keep  up  a  hot  and  con- 
stantly iioist  atmopphere.  Plenty  of  water  ie 
needed  at  the  roots  except  while  at  reft,  the 
foliage  not  beicg  pprinkled  at  any  time.  It  is  a 
native  of  Borneo  and  was  introduced  in  ]S79. 

Ep-dendrum  myrianthum.— Owing  either 
to  the  difficulties  of  importing  thi.i  species  alive 
or  to  its  having  been  nearly  exterminated  in  its 
native  home,  it  has  become  very  rare  and  expen- 
sive, 80  much  fo  that  it  is  seldom  seen.  The 
flowers,  extremely  brilliant  in  colour,  occur  clofely 
together  and  make  a  fine  show.  The  stems  attain 
to  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet,  and  from  the 
apex  of  this  the  panicles  of  flower  proceed.  It 
requires  somewhat  liberal  treatment  and  a  cool, 
moist  atmosphere  all  the  year  round,  being  found 
naturally  at  a  considerable  elevation  in  Guate- 
mala. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum.— There  is  hardly 
a  more  satisfactory  species  to  grow  than  this,  the 
long,  graceful  spikes  being  very  distinct  and 
fhowing  up  well  among  other  Orchids  in  the 
flowering  house.  The  habit  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  crif  pura  and  triumphans  set,  though 
the  spikes  are  produced  in  the  same  way. 
These  carry  a  large  number  of  the  showy  flowers, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  white,  with 
many  spots  of  purple  and  chocolate,  the  lip  yel- 
low at  the  base,  with  crimson  veins,  the  front  por- 
tion narrow  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  sepals. 
0.  cirrhosum  is  a  native  of  Ecuador,  and  does 
better  in  a  rather  higher  temperature  than  is 
usually  given  to  the  genus,  though  if  no  such 
house  is  at  command,  it  gets  along  fairly  well  in 
their  company.  Cleanliness  and  a  free,  open 
compost  are  very  important  points  in  its  culture, 
and  the  material  must  therefore  be  of  the  best. 
Pots  large  enough  to  allow  a  couple  of  inches 
margin  around  the  plants  will  suffice  and  the 
drainage  must  be  perfect.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  plant,  most  of  them  good,  but 
there  is  one  that  never  produces  anything  like  a 
flowering  return,  the  spikes  coming  up  strongly 
and  locking  well  for  a  time,  but  eventually  never 
opening  a  flower.  Such  plsnts  are  of  no  use  and 
may  as  well  be  thrown  away,  though  it  is  not 
wise  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  it,  for  even  the  best 
varieties  occasionally  send  up  these  barren  spikes. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
Jd.ve  12. 
The  children's  floral  parade  and  fi-te  which  was 
held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  was  to  a  large  extent 
spoiled  by  the  downpour  of  rain.  The  procession 
had  to  be  held  in  the  tent,  thereby  losing  much 
of  its  effect.  An  enormous  group  of  hardy  flowers 
was  show  n  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  of  Lang- 
port,  and  comprised  vgry  fine  collectionsof  IVonies, 
Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  and  miscellaneous  herba- 
ceous plants  a"  noted  in  the  report  of  the  R.H.S.  A 
large  box  of  Iris  orientalis,  the  dainty  lemon-hued 
Scabiosa  lutea,  and  some  good  varieties  of  Armeria 
were  also  tine  features  in  this  excellent  exhibit.  A 
large  collection  of  specimen  cut  blooms  of  double 
tuberous  Begonias  was  staged  by  Messrs.  B.  Hart- 
land  and  Son,  Coik.  The  blooms  were  exceed- 
ingly large,  well  formed  and  in  remarkably  fine 
condition,  not  showing  any  evil  effects  of  travel- 
ling. Some  of  the  loveliest  of  the  many  very 
beautiful  varieties  were  La  Franre,  a  soft  rose- 
pink  ;  Picntee,  creamy  white  with  pink  edges  ; 
Countess  Temple,  a  beautifully  shaped  salmon- 
pink  ;  Hypatia,  ivory-white,  i-haded  with  flesh 
colour  ;  Mme.  Lelandais,  a  Camellia-like  fl  vver  of 
rosy-carmine  hue ;  Harry  Laing,  a  huge  vermillion- 
coloured  flower;  Mrs.  Lewis  Castle,  a  shapely 
salmon-pink  ;  and  Dr.  Feltz,  a  large  flower  of 
deep  poppy  red.  A  gorgeous  bank  of  hardy 
cut  flowers  was  st.nged  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea.  Some  splendid  Peonies  were  the 
fflOBt    conspicuous    feature.      Other    noteworthy 


things  were  Helenium  Hoopesi,  Lilium  japonicum 
Alexandra,  some  enormous  flowers  of  Papaver 
orientale,  and  other  things  noted  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  A  very  extensive  and  most  beautiful 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  was  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son.  The  mosf 
prominent  feature  was  the  delightful  collection  of 
Spanish  Irises,  a  collection  including  a  bewildering 
variety  of  thf  se  most  exquisite  flowers,  which  are 
perhaps  unrivalled  for  soft  shades  of  yellow  and 
blue,  and  for  the  perfectly  harmonious  blending 
of  their  delicate  tint=.  Among  the  named  va- 
rieties were  Snow  Queen,  pure  white,  with  faint 
yellow  stripes  on  the  lower  petals  ;  California,  a 
vivid  golden  yellow  ;  General  Havelock,  a  charm- 
ingly shaded  light  blue  ;  The  Moor,  a  very  striking 
dark  brown  and  purple  ;  and  Lemon  Queen  and 
Golden  King,  which  are  sufficiently  described  by 
their  names.  An  interesting  little  collection  of 
Persian  Ranunculi  was  again  shown,  and  a  mag- 
nificent lot  of  Pteoniesand  Delphiniums.  A  group 
of  Pansies,  Dahlias,  Pyrethrums,  &c  ,  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  filled  a 
corner  with  quite  a  blaze  of  colour.  The  Dahlias 
included  good  examples  of  Oscar  (a  bright 
reddish  salmon  decorative).  Baron  Schrct-der, 
Lady  Penzance,  and  Beauty  of  Wilts.  A  num- 
ber of  single  Cactus  varieties  was  attractive, 
especially  Althea,  a  rich  dark  red  ;  Ivanhoe,  a 
large  light  purple  ;  Marguerite,  a  fine  white  : 
Alice  Lee,  rose-pink  ;  and  Earl  of  Ravenswood, 
bright  terra-cotta.  The  miscellaneous  flowers 
included  some  fine  Iceland  Poppies,  a  variety  of 
Columbines,  Campanulas,  Irises  and  Centaureas. 
The  Pansies  and  Violas  were  very  fresh  and  of 
good  size  .Tnd  colour.  From  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons  came  a  brilliant  group  of  splendidly  grown 
Cannas,  the  plants  strong,  clean,  dwarf  and  well 
flowered.  The  new  Malmaison  Carnation  Princess 
of  Wales  (a  pretty  bright  pink)  and  Stock  camel- 
lia-flora (a  graceful  and  very  charming  variety) 
were  shown. 

A  group  of  very  beautiful  Carnations  with 
large  and  well-formed  flowers  came  from  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  a  very  tasteful 
group  of  Carnations  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate.  A  very  eflfective  group 
of  plants  came  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
some  fine  Orchids,  backed  with  Palms  and 
arranged  with  a  groundwork  of  Pteris  tremula 
Very  graceful  were  the  long  sprays  of  many 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum,  Oncidium,  and 
Cielogyne,  and  the  large  plants  of  the  Vandas. 
Touches  of  brilliant  colour  were  afforded  by  Epi- 
dendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Cattleya  Warneri, 
and  C.  Mossiiv  ;  the  charming  rosy. lipped  Tricho- 
pilia  crispa  was  represented,  also  the  beautiful 
Anguloa  Clowesi,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  the 
handsome  La;lia  grandis  tenebrosa,  Ornithocepha- 
lum  grandiflorum,  with  its  very  dainty  green 
and  white  blossoms,  and  Pescatorea  Lehmanni. 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  also 
represented  by  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  including  some  graceful  Palms,  well- 
coloured  Dracanas,  Orchids,  Begonias,  and  Glox- 
inia.s.  We  may  note  especially  Nidularium  splen- 
dens,  Draca?na  Sanderiana,  Microstylis  metallica, 
a  very  charming  bronze-green  variety  ;  Begonia 
Duke  of  Fife,  a  fine  bright  pink  ;  Duke  of  VV"el- 
lington,  a  good  crimson,  single  ;  Golden  Bronze 
and  Laing's  Ro,=ebud,an  exquisitely  formed  flower 
of  the  softest  pink  tint.  Among  the  Orchids  were 
Dendrcbium  suavissimum,  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  and  O.  Alexandr.-e.  A  nice  exhibit  of  Roses 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons,  of 
Worcester,  and  included  excellent  examples  of 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Devoniensis,  La  France,  The 
Bride,  and  Mme.  Ciisin.  The  blooms  were  uni- 
formly good  in  quality  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Another  collection  of  cut  Roses  was  the  exceed- 
ingly fine  one  of  Mr.  G.  Mount,  of  Canterbury, 
comprising  half  a  dozen  b  ixes  of  superb  bloom's. 
We  noticed  a  very  perfect  flower  of  Capt.  Hay- 
ward,  and  almost  if  not  quite  as  fine  ones  of 
Marechal  Niel.  Mr.  A.  Smith  sent  some  very 
nice  Pansies  in  pots.  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bed- 
ford, sent  a  large  quantity  of  their  new  Straw- 


berry Laxton's  Leader.  Many  of  the  fruit  were  of 
remarkable  size  and  good  in  colour. 

The    Koyal   Horticultural   Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Ro:5al  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
.lames  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  June  23, 
1  to  .J  p.m.,  when  special  prizes  will  be  offered  for 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Heat  on,  F.  R.H.S. , 
on  "Gardeners— Past,  Present,  and  Future." 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Edraianthus  pumilicrum.— A  fine  speci- 
men of  this  was  seen  in  the  exhibit  of  alpines 
from  Guildford  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Drill  Hall. 
The  plant  was  about  S  inches  or  10  inches  across, 
and  practically  covered  with  its  flowers. 

Phlox  Ledy  Nepier. — This  is  a  pure  white 
kind  belonging  to  the  early  or  suffruticosa  sec- 
tion. It  is  not  quite  2  feet  high,  producing  small 
panicles  of  blcom  on  stout  stems  with  glossy 
green  leaves.  As  a  pot  plant  this  should  be  wel- 
come at  this  early  season. 

Inula  glandulcsa  grandiflora.— This  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  on  Tuesday. 
They  had  a  fine  bunch  of  it  in  their  collection  of 
hardy  things  at  the  Drill  Hall.  It  is  a  showy 
plant,  well  suited  for  the  large  border,  and  pro- 
ducing an  excellent  effect  in  bold  groups. 

Lilium  pulchellum.— This  striking  and  ele- 
gant species  was  represented  by  a  solitary  spike 
in  Messrs.  Wallace's  group  on  Tuesday  at  the  Drill 
Hill.  The  plant  only  grows  about  IS  inches  high 
and  produces  deep,  rich  crimson-scarlet  flowers 
that  are  freely  dotted  with  small  black  spots. 

Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  mejor.— A  fine 
spike  of  this  new  hardy  plant  from  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.  was  much  admired  on  Tuesday 
last  at  the  R.H.S.  A  mass  of  this  on  the  lawn 
would  be  very  effective  and  provide  a  rare  pro- 
fusion of  its  striking  flowers  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Ostrowskia  magnifica. —  Two  magnificent 
flowers  of  this  extraordinary  plant  were  exhibited 
on  Tuesday  last  by  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co. 
The  flowers  were  of  large  size,  fully  (j  inches  acrcss, 
possibly  more,  as  they  were  out  of  reach  of  actual 
measurement.  In  colour  they  are  of  a  p.>ile mauve- 
blush  tone. 

Aster  alpinus  ruber.— This  is  one  of  the 
early-flowering  section,  and  not  more  than  6  inches 
high,  a  charming  rockwork  plant  far  too  little 
known  and  grown.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  red 
hue,  and  quite  distinct  from  all  else  in  this  little 
group  of  early  Asters.  For  such  good  and  dis- 
tinct things  there  is  yet  abundant  room  in  many 
positions  in  the  garden. 

Begonia  phosphorescens. — Among  bedding 
Begonias  this  is  an  undoubted  gem,  being  wonder- 
fully compact  and  abundant  in  its  flowering.  The 
plant  is  only  6  inches  high,  and  even  in  4  inch  pots 
there  were  in  some  instances  nearly  a  dozen  spikes 
of  its  reddish  scarlet  flowers.  For  either  an 
edging  or  in  beds  alone  it  is  well  suited,  and  is 
sure  to  be  much  sought  after. 

The  Strawberry  eeason. — Large  quantities 
of  Strawberries  are  now  being  sent  away  daily 
from  Swanwick,  Bursledon,  and  neighbourhood 
to  the  London  and  provincial  markets.  Some 
idea  of  the  traffic  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that}  upwards  of  25,00it  of  the  familiar  cross- 
handled  baskets  of  the  fruit  were  dealt  with  by 
the  parcel  department  officials  at  Waterloo 
Station  last  Saturday. 

Hemerocallis  Apricot.— Under  this  name 
Mr.  G.  YelJ,  Clifton  Cottage,  York,  exhibited  a 
very  fine  Day  Lily  at  the  R.H.S  on  Tuesday  last. 
In  point  of  size  it  is  equal  to  H.  fulva,  while  the 
colour  is  only  comparable  to  the  fine  rich  orange 
as  seen  in  Lycoris  aurea.  Apricot  is  not  marked 
on  the  Outride,  as  in  many  kinds,  but  is  of  a  clear 
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self  colour  throughout  and  a  decided  acquisition 
to  thia  group.  A  form  fJowfring  in  the  Kew  col- 
lection is  apparently  identical  with  the  above. 

Brodieea  Howelli  lilacina.— Among  the 
rarest  of  bulbous  plants  this  may  be  counted  a 
gem  of  the  first  rank,  producing  strong  wiry  stems 
each  about  15  inches  high,  and  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  porcelain-blue  flowers  with  white 
extremity.  It  is  altogether  an  exceptional  plant, 
and  invaluable  as  well  as  useful  in  a  cut  state. 
On  Tuesday  last  the  Messrs.  Wallace  had  a  fine 
bunch  of  It  at  the  Drill  Hall.  The  plant  was 
figured  in  The  Garden,  December  15,  1894. 

Orchis  foliosa.  — This  fine  hardy  Orchis  was 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  and  likewise  by  Mr.  Prichard,  the 
latter  having  also  several  spikes  of  a  very  fine 
dark  purple-flowered  kind.  As  compared  with 
the  type,  it  is  a  superb  form,  equally  vigorous 
and  dense  in  the  spike,  and  quickly  attracted  at- 
tention by  its  undoubted  superiority  over  the 
typical  species.  The  plant  is  perfectly  at  home 
among  Trilliums  in  a  moist,  cool  peat  bed  with 
shade. 

Gladiolus  Cooperi.— This  plant  is  just  now 
very  gay  with  its  somewhat  arching  spikes  of  red- 
dish scarlet  flowers  in  No.  7  house  at  Kew.  At 
first  sight  it  reminds  one  rather  of  the  hardy  kind 
(1.  insignis,  and  particularly  so  in  the  aspect 
of  its  spikes  and  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  in 
G.  Cooperi  are  larger.  As  a  useful  decorative  kind 
for  mixing  with  Ferns  and  other  fine-leaved  things 
in  the  conservatory  this  should  prove  a  welcome 
kind,  and  being  of  easy  culture  should  be  more 
often  met  with. 

HemerocaUis  flava. — The  funnel- shaped, 
Lily-like  flowers  of  this  fine  hardy  perennial  are 
now  very  attractive.  When  cut  this  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  genus,  and  when 
fully  established  forms  handsome  clumps  in 
the  borders.  At  home  in  any  fairly  good  soil 
and  among  the  very  hardiest  of  perennials  are 
points  of  merit  suflicient  to  make  it  exceedingly 
popular,  and,  indeed,  in  these  respects  it  has  a 
fair  proportion  of  admirers,  and  by  some  is  largely 
used  for  growing  for  market. 

Banunculus  aconitifolius  flore-pleno. — 
One  of  the  prettiest  cottage  garden  pictures  I 
have  seen  for  a  long  time  was  a  large  patch  of 
this  well-known  hardy  plant  in  a  Sufi'olk  village 
recently.  The  bright  green  deeply  cut  foliage 
sets  off  the  pure  white  blossoms  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  the  latter,  owing  perhaps  to  the  amount 
of  sun  lately  experienced,  «ere  in  great  profu- 
sion. For  plantmg  in  moist  places  in  shrub- 
beries few  plants  would  give  a  better  return  for 
the  little  trouble  needed. — R. 

Calochortus  pulchellus. — Nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  large  pans  of  these  things 
that  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester, 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  Tuesday.  The 
flowers  were  cut  with  a  good  length  of  stem,  and 
arraiiged  in  a  most  charming  way  in  large  shallow 
bowls  of  water  and  Moss — so  natural  indeed,  that 
one  might  easily  have  taken  tliem  for  the  growing 
plants.  Such  exhibits  as  these  we  admire  to 
the  full.  Large  pans  also  were  filled  with  C. 
albus,  these  being  arranged  between  the  golden 
yellow  blossoms  of  C  pulchellus. 

Lilium  Daihenscni. — This  is  a  hybrid  Lily 
of  exceptional  origin,  being  a  cioss  between  L. 
dalmaticum  and  L.  Hansoni,  the  characters  of 
both  parents  being  plainly  visible  in  the  hybrid, 
which,  however,  partakes  mostly  of  L.  dalmati- 
cum in  the  glossy  almost  black  flowers  with  here 
and  there  a  marginal  touch  of  Hansoni ;  this,  to 
gether  with  it<  orange  gold  anthers,  renders  it 
very  distinct.  The  specimens  alluded  to  were 
from  small  bulbs,  so  that  when  fully  developed  it 
may  yet  prove  of  much  value  in  the  garden.  A 
coloured  plate  of  this  was  given  in  The  Garden 
of  September  16,  189.3,  p.  260. 

Dictamnus  Frbx.ne  la. — This  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  showiest  of  hardy  perennials  at  the  pre 
sent  time,  flowering  freely  and  making  a  decided 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  border.    At  once 


striking  and  distinct,  it  is  worth  the  attention  of 
all  who  appreciate  these  qualities  in  any  plant. 
The  white  form  is  also  a  good  plant,  though  not 
comparable  for  efi'ect  with  good  clumps  of  the 
above,  (iiven  a  good  depth  of  strong  loamy  soil 
and  left  alone  for  several  years,  it  makes  a  really 
handsome  specimen.  It  was  freely  represented 
in  the  collections  of  hardy  flowers  on  Tuesday  at 
the  Drill  Hall. 

Primula  sikkimensis. — This  is  a  very  strik- 
ing plant  when  seen  in  good  condition  2  feet  or 
2h  feet  high,  and  bearing  its  umbels  of  pale  yel- 
low flowers.  It  only  reaches  its  finest  proportions 
in  the  moist  places  of  the  garden  or  the  bog, 
where  its  roots  may  just  feel  the  moisture.  Re- 
garded almost,  and  indeed  wholly,  for  effective 
gardening  as  a  biennial,  and  treated  accordingly, 
it  would  make  a  fine  show  in  June  when  in  flower  ; 
but  it  must  be  grown  on  liberally  and  quickly 
from  the  start,  sowing  it  quite  early  in  the  year, 
and  growing  it  a  full  season,  it  will  flower  splen- 
didly in  the  positions  indicated  the  following  year. 

Arenaria  montane. — Any  readers  of  The 
Garden  in  search  of  a  free-flowering  rock  plant 
for  weeks  smothered  with  large  pure  white  blos- 
som, and  specially  suited  for  a  dry  position, 
should  make  a  note  of  this.  We  have  during  the 
spring  of  this  year  seen  it  in  many  gardens  and  in 
various  positions,  often  large  patches  2  feet  across 
and  covered  with  large  pure  flowers.  It  seems 
better  suited  for  the  dry  parts  of  the  rock  garden 
than  any  othsr  place,  for  in  the  border,  where  it 
receives  greater  moisture,  the  growth  becomes  a 
little  too  vigorous,  fnd  then  the  plant  is  less 
attractive.  In  the  driest  places  it  is  certainly  of 
great  value. 

Vancouveria  hexandra. — At  a  first  glance 
this  may  be  mistaken  for  an  Epimedium,  which 
it  rather  reeembles,  though  a  closer  investigation 
will  quickly  upset  such  a  notion.  It  is  a  delicate- 
looking  plant  both  in  foliage  and  flower,  and  were 
the  blooms  more  freely  produced,  it  would  be  a  de- 
sirable plant  for  cutting.  Unfortunately,  its  ele- 
gant spikes  of  creamy  white  flowers  are  only 
sparsely  produced,  even  from  large  tufts.  It 
may,  however,  be  worth  a  trial  to  ascertain 
whether  transplanting,  with  fresh  position  and 
soil,  would  eftect  a  greater  freedom  of  flowering, 
and  if  so,  the  plant  would  be  delightful  in  many 
positions  in  the  garden. 

The  great  heat. — In  London  Monday,  the  loth, 
was  the  warmest  day  we  have  had  this  season. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  to  a  maximum 
of  86°,  the  only  recent  approach  to  so  high  a  read- 
ing being  just  a  fortnight  ago,  when  the  maximum 
was  85°.  In  many  other  parts  of  England  the 
thermometer  on  Monday  rose  to  80  or  more,  while 
even  in  the  west  of  Scotland  it  exceeded  75°.  In 
North  Wales  on  Sunday  and  Monday  phenomenal 
heat  was  experienced.  In  the  shade  the  ther- 
mometer registered  90°,  and  in  the  sun  nearly 
110°.  There  was  little  or  no  wind,  and  the  air 
was  almost  stifling.  The  intense  heat  has  had  a 
most  piejudicial  eifect  upon  the  crops. 

Vanda  teres. — I  have  sent  you  three  spikes  of 
Vanda  teres  for  jour  opinion.  This  beautiful 
species  is  flowering  splendidly  at  the  end  of  a 
Croton  house.  On  thirteen  plants  I  had  thirty- 
two  spikes  of  bloom  ;  some  of  the  growl hs  had 
three  spikes  with  from  four  to  eight  flowsrs  on 
each.  The  soft  liluc  colour  and  golden  barred  lip 
of  the  flower  make  up  a  rich  and  beautiful  com 
bination.  The  three  spikes  are  quite  distinct  in 
the  marking.  —  C.  W.  Mounsdon,  Shtncomhe 
Gardnu. 

*,*  V^ery  beautiful  light  forms  which  seem  to 
be  scarcer  than  the  dark  forms.  One  of  the  spikes 
sent  bore  seven  flowers. — Ed. 

Linum  srboreum.  —  Not  a  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial, but  one  among  many  others  of  a  beautiful 
and  useful  class  of  plants  of  sub  shrulby  character 
rather  that  are  well  suited  for  the  embelli^hn,enc 
of  the  rock  garden.  The  plant  is  now  crowned 
with  its  golden  cupped  blofsoms,  and  owing  to  its 
bushy  habit  of  a  foot  high  and  as  much  through, 
it  is  very  pleasing  in  full  flower.  The  best  pr  si- 
tiods  M  it,  tloughjlfc  must  not  be  regarded  ae  fas- 


tidious in  any  way,  are  sunny  and  well-drained 
places  on  the  rock  garden  in  gritty  loam.  In 
such  it  usually  thrives  and  flowers  abundantly 
with  little  after-care,  and  maj'  be  raised  freely 
from  seed  by  those  who  desire  it  in  plenty. 
Plants  of  it  are  now  flowering  at  Kew,  also  wit;h 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Veitch. 

Bulbinella  (Chrysobactron)Hookeri. — This 
plant  is  now  flowering  nicely  at  Kew  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  is  represented  by  two  forms,  quite 
distinct  not  only  in  their  flowering,  but  in  foliage 
also.  In  the  one  instance  the  plant  is  quite  green, 
and  in  the  other  the  leaves  and  stems  have  a 
bronzy  suffusion.  Of  this  latter  there  is  a  charm- 
ing lot  of  seedlings  that  should  make  a  fine  group 
later  on.  In  both  instances  the  plants  are  much 
dwarfer  than  is  usually  seen.  This  usually  grows 
fully  2  feet  high  when  established,  while  the  Kew 
plants  are  less  than  half  that  height.  It  is  well 
suited  for  deep,  moist,  loamy  soil  or  the  drier 
parts  of  the  bog,  and  in  these  its  dense  pyramidal 
spikes  of  yellow  blossoms  are  very  pretty.  A  na- 
tive of  New  Zealand. 

Fig  trees  in  pots. — To  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Fig  I  would  direct  their 
attention  to  the  fine  collection  of  Fig  trees  in 
pots  that  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens 
at  Chiswick.  This  collection  is  a  thorouphtly 
representative  one,  and  cannot  be  equalled  and 
certainly  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  trees  are 
in  the  best  of  health  and  are  carrying  fruit  in  all 
stages  of  growth.  My  object  in  sending  these 
few  lines  is  rather  to  draw  attention  to  this  fine 
collection  of  well-managed  trees  than  to  enter 
into  details  as  to  mode  of  treatment  and  names  of 
varieties,  &c. ,  so  that  those  who  may  be  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  the  metropolis  or  are  contem- 
plating doing  so  may  not  miss  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  while  they  are  in  perfection. — A.  W. 

riowers  of  Austrian  Brier  variegated. — 
One  bush  of  copper  Austrian  Brier  growing  in  a 
hedge  composed  of  several  varieties  of  Brier  has 
this  season  produced  on  one  branch  a  number  of 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  variegated,  the 
colouring  of  one  half  being  of  the  vivid  tint  of  the 
copper  Austrian,  and  the  remaining  half  the 
bright  gold  of  the  yellow  variety.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  petal  is  divided  as  equally  by  the 
two  colours  as  if  a  line  had  been  ruled  down 
the  centre  (I  enclose  one  for  your  inspection),  but 
in  some  instances  one  or  two  petals  are  entirely 
jellow  and  the  rest  copper.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  this  freak,  although  it  has  hitherto  escaped 
my  notice,  is  not  uncommon.  It  has,  at  all  events, 
no  value  except  as  a  curiosity,  the  self  coloured 
blossoms  being  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the 
harlequin  blooms  — S.  W.  F. 

Ins  erientalis. — Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  sends 
us  from  Dublin  flowers  of  this  Iris  under  its  old 
name  of  I.  ochroleuca.  Few  Irises  will  thrive 
better  than  this  in  the  ordinary  mixed  border,  the 
large  showy  flowers  being  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance. Mr.  Pim  tells  us  that  with  him  the  spikes 
usually  bear  from  four  to  five  flowers,  snme  clumps 
producing  as  many  as  four  or  five  spikes.  With 
these  also  come  flowering  shoots  of  the  beautiful 
Philadelphus  micrcphjllus. 

At  the   Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  this  plant 

was  represented  in  several  hardy  collections  of 
cut  flowers,  but  in  each  case  a  different  name  was 
appended.  For  instance,  Mr.  Prichard,  of 
Christchurch,  called  it  I.  gigantea,  the  Messrs. 
Kelway  I.  ochroleuca,  and  the  Messrs.  Barr  had 
it  I.  orientalis.  By  a  comparison  of  the  whole  the 
flowers  undoubtedly  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
species,  and  if  this  be  so,  vhy  adopt  three  dis- 
tinct names,  as  to  do  so  is  at  least  confusing?  It 
is  a  beautiful  Iris,  the  white  and  yellow  being 
very  pleasing,  and  by  all  accounts  it  is  flov/ering 
abundantly  in  most  collections  this  year. 

*^*  According  to  the  Kew  list  the  proper  name 
for  this  Iris  is  I.  orientalis.—  Ed. 

Haidiness  of  some  exotic  Ferns.— Is  it 
not  strange  that  we  so  seldom  see,  even  in  good 
gardens,  any  well-grown  plants  of  various  Osmun- 
das,   Strubbioptens,  &p,  ?    Here,  after   a   long 
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epell  of  hot,  dry  weather,  we  had  on  May  20  a 
sharp  snap  of  frost  which  completely  cut  ofi  the 
more  than  usually  beautiful  flowers  of  Azalea 
mollis,  and  seriously  injured  the  young  growths 
of  seme  of  the  choicer  Conifer*,  such  as  the 
Japanese  Abies  iirma,  A.  sachalinensis,  A.  Veitchi 
and  others.  This  frost  turned  the  young  fronds 
of  our  English  Filix  mas  and  Fili.\fiimina  quite 
brown  and  black,  and  angulare  in  a  less  degree. 
Close  by  these  plants,  and  under  similar  condi- 
tions ot  soil  and  exposure,  the  American  Adian- 
tum  pedatum,  1  foot  high,  and  the  tender-looking 
Onoclea  sensibilis  were  quite  unhurt.  Osmunda 
interrupta  and  O.  cinnamomea  entirely  escaped 
and  are  now  very  fine.  Our  English  0.  regalis 
was  slightly  touched,  but  the  Brazilian  0.  specta- 
bills  brought  by  myself  from  dry  banks  in  theOrgan 
Mountains  was  not  even  browned  in  its  early  and 
delicate  fronds.  All  the  Ferns  I  have  named  are 
great  ornaments  to  any  moist  and  rather  shady 
place  in  the  shrubbery.  In  a  sheltered  nook  in 
the  rock  garden  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  that 
Gymnogramma  triangularis  has  survived  the  perils 
not  only  of  a  frosty  spring,  but  the  still  greater 
one  of  a  wet  autumn  and  winter,  and  is  now 
throwing  up  healthily  its  pretty  triangular  fronds, 
whose  under  surface  is  quite  white  with  the 
powder  peculiar  to  the  genus— in  fact,  a  hardy 
silver  Fern.  — R.  Milnk-Ekiuik.^d,  Ilolden  Cloxufh, 
Clitheroe. 


SPECIAL  PRIZES  FOR  DEPSERT  APPLES 

AND  PEARS. 
With  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  definite  list  of 
the  best  flavoured  varieties  of  British-grown 
Apples  and  Pears  for  dessert  atall  seasons,  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  have  very 
kindly  placed  a  sum  of  £30  at  the  disposal  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  donors,  have  drawn  up 
and  sanctioned  the  following  scheme,  commencing 
with  the  fociety's  meeting  on  July  14,  1896,  and 
continuing  till  the  last  meeting  in  June,  1897,  the 
Temple  show  meeting  only  being  excepted  : — 

Prizes  for  FLAVorR. 
The  four  following  prizes  are  cft'ered  at  every 
fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  society  (Temple 
only  excepted)  on  and  from  July  14,  1896,  until 
and  including  the  last  meeting  in  June,  1897, 
subject  to  the  undermentioned  rules  and  condi- 
tions :  — 

1st  Prize.  2nd  Prize. 

Class  AA.  For  the  best 
flavoured  Apple    10s.  os. 

Class  BB.  For  the  best 

flavoured  Pear  10?.  Ss. 

1.  Entry  for  either  of  these  classes  must  be 
made  at  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  table 
before  11  am.  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting  (for 
the  Crystal  Palace  see  special  schedule).  2.  No 
exhibitor  may  enter  more  than  three  distinct  va- 
rieties in  each  or  either  class  at  each  meeting.  3. 
Six  fruits  (neither  more  nor  less)  of  each  variety 
must  be  shown,  the  judges  being  at  liberty  to  cut 
any  three  of  them  they  please.  4.  Every  exhi- 
bitor must  guarantee  that  the  fruit  be  exhibits  in 
these  classes  has  been  grown  out  of  doors. 
He  should  also  state  on  the  name-card  "  wall 
tree,"  "  bush,"  or  "standard,"  together  with  the 
aspect— north,  east,  south  or  west— the  nature  of 
the  soil  ;  the  county,  and,  when  known  certainly, 
the  stock  on  which  the  tree  is  grafted.  5.  The 
judges  are  requested  to  allot  twelve  points  to  a 
perfect  dish  of  fruit— perfect  in  flavour,  in  quality, 
in  appearance  and  in  size.  6.  When  several  ex- 
hibits of  the  same  variety  are  shown  by  several 
exhibitors,  and  the  flavour  and  quality  of  two  or 
more  of  them  are  found  to  be  equal",  the  judges 
are  directed  in  such  case  to  award  the  prizes  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  "appearance  '  and 
suitable  "  size."  7.  The  first  and  second  prizes 
are  not  to  be  awarded  to  the  same  variety  at  the 
same  meeting.  8.  An  exhibitor  having  won  the 
first  prize  may  not  compete  again  during  the  year 
with  the  same  variety,  but  the  same  variety  ex- 
hibited bj  diflerent  exhibitors  may  take  the  first 
prize  at  my  or  all  the  meetings  and  similarly  with 


the  second  prize;  nor  may  an  exhibitor  who  has 
won  a  second  prize  take  another  second  prize  with 
the  same  variety  ;  but  an  exhibitor  having  taken 
a  fecond  prize  may  take  a  first  prize  with  the 
same  variety  at  any  subsecjuent  meeting.  9.  The 
prizes  will  be  withheld  if  the  fruits  shown  are 
considered  wanting  in  sufficient  flavour  for  des- 
sert, or  not  fair  specimens  fit  for  table. 


Public  Gardens. 


Clerkenwell  ojen  spaces.— Yesterday  the 
two  large  enclosed  pieces  of  ground  in  Wilming- 
ton and  Northampton  Scjuares  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  parishioners  of  Clerkenwell  some 
time  ago  by  the  ground  landlord,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  up  to  the  hour  of 
closing  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  were 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  the  parishioners, 
young  and  old. 

Flower  gardening  afWestminster.— Per- 
haps even  at  this  busy  season  you  may  find  a 
corner  for  a  protest  against  the  flower  gardening 
at  Westminster,  the  beds  here  only  showing,  at 
the  end  of  May,  the  dying  leaves  of  Hyacinths  in 
twenty-four  flower  beds,  some  of  them  large  ones. 
All  the  Hyacinths  came  like  clockwork,  and  went 
out  of  flower  in  the  same  way,  and  our  legislators 
survey  only  a  lot  of  decaying  leaves  at  the  most 
chaiming  time  of  the  year — the  end  of  May. 
Children  would  make  better  gardens  than  this. 
Even  if  we  are  confined  to  bulbs  alone,  there  are 
various  ways  of  selecting  and  arranging  them  so 
that  when  one  thing  ceased  blooming  another 
would  be  in  flower  to  show  it  was  a  garden,  and 
not  part  of  a  Butch  bulb  farm.  Even  if  Hya- 
cinths were  the  beet  of  all  spring  flowers  instead 
of  the  stiffest,  there  is  no  wit  or  wisdom  in  put- 
ting all  our  eggs  into  one  basket  for  the  sake  of  a 
big  show  of  blcom  to  last  a  few  days. — limes. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  held  at 
83,  Lancaster  Gate,  Lord  Dorchester,  vice-chair- 
man, presided.  The  secretary  reported  that  the 
laying  out  having  been  completed  of  the  Friends' 
Burial  Ground,  Long  Lane,  S.E.,  the  riverside 
recreation  ground,  Vicarage  Road,  Battersea,  and 
St.  John's  Churchyard,  Clerkenwell,  these  grounds 
had  during  the  month  been  opened  to  the  public 
by  the  association  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
authorities  in  whose  care  they  had  been  placed 
for  maintenance.  He  also  stated  that  the  London 
County  Council  had  opened  the  Hilly  Fields,  S.E., 
a  space  of  45  acres,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  council  through  the  efforts  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  association  and  the  Kyrle  and  Com- 
mons Preservation  Societies.  Applications  for 
seats  were  considered  from  Edmonton  and  Cam- 
berwell,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  gift  of  a 
drinking-fountain  had  been  received  for  Bermond- 
sey.  

A  Boee  fete  and  bazaar.- We  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  more  especially  those 
who  grow  Roses,  to  a  Rose  fi!te  and  bazaar  which 
will  be  held  in  the  t,|ueen"s  Hall  on  June  23  and 
two  following  days  in  aid  of  the  North-Eastein 
Hospital  for  Children.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught 
has  signified  her  intention  of  opening  it,  and  we 
hear  that  many  of  our  large  growers  have  pro- 
mised to  exhibit.  The  schedule  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  George  Paul.  Dean  Hole  is  also  taking 
an  interest  in  it.  The  judges  will  be  Mr.  J.  D. 
Pawle,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  and  Dr.  Shackleton. 
There  will  be  money  prizes  for  professionals  and 
medals  for  amateurs.  Particulars  will  be  found 
in  our  advertisement  columns. 

Prizes  for  Lent  Lilies  (Helleborus  orienta- 
lis). — The  undermentioned  prizes  for  the  Orien- 
tal Hellebore  and  its  varieties  are  offered  to  all 
comers,  amateurs,  gardeners,  or  nurserymen.  The 
plants  are  to  be  judged  mainly  by  their  fine 
growth  and  bloom  ;  they  must  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  and  shown  in  mossed   bundles,  baskets. 


pots,  or  tubs  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Rojal 
Horticultural  Scciety  in  March,  1807.  First  prize 
for  a  group  of  twelve  plants  in  not  less  than  six 
varieties,  £7  7s.  ;  second  prize,  £3  3s.  Vaiietiea 
of  H.  niger  and  H.  viridis  are  excluded. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— Another 
warm  week,  but  with  only  one  reading  in  shade 
above  71'.  There  were  two  moderately  cool  days, 
but  not  a  single  cold  night.  The  ground  is  now 
about  3  warmer  than  the  June  average  at  2  feet 
deep,  but  only  2°  warmer  at  I  foot  deep.  Some 
rain  has  fallen  on  each  of  the  last  eight  days,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sth,  the  total  measurement 
amounting  to  very  nearly  an  inch.  The  fiist 
measurable  quantity  of  rainwater  for  47  days 
came  through  the  heavy  soil  percolation  gauge 
to-day  (the  10th  inst.),  but  none  at  all  has  as  yet 
come  through  the  light  soil  gauge,  containing  the 
same  depth  of  soil.  The  first  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Rose  to  flower  in  the  open  in  my  garden  was 
Annie  Laxton,  which  came  into  blossom  on  June  7, 
or  ten  days  earlier  than  the  average  date  for  the 
first  H.P.  in  the  previous  ten  years,  and  earlier 
than  in  any  of  those  years  except  1893. — E.  M., 
Berkham.^ttd,  June  13. 

A  very  hot  week,  the  highest  temperature 

in  shade  exceeding  80°  on  two  days,  and  on  one 
of  these  days  reaching  82°,  which  is  the  highest 
reading  registered  here  as  yet  during  the  present 
summer.  The  nights  have  also  been  very  warm  ; 
indeed,  there  has  not  occurred  a  single  unseason- 
ably cold  night  for  over  a  fortnight.  On  the  16th 
inst.  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep 
rose  to  71",  which  is  higher  than  any  previously 
recorded  here  in  June,  with  the  exception  of  the 
same  month  in  1S93.  On  the  10th  rain  fell 
continuously  for  eight  hours,  and  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  1  inch,  so  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  month  nearly  as  much  rain  has  fallen  as 
would  be  seasonable  for  the  whole  of  June.  The 
well  known  Rose,  Marie  Baumann,  came  first  into 
bloom  in  my  garden  on  the  16th  inst.,  or  earlier 
than  in  any  previous  year  except  1893,  and  jutt 
ten  days  earlier  than  its  average  date  of  first 
flowering  in  the  preceding  eight  years.  — E.  M., 
BtrJchamsted. 

Rose  leaves  unhealthy.— I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  these  Rose  leaves.  All  my  Rose  leaves  the 
last  two  years  have  been  affected  in  this  way. 
The  plants  make  healthy  wood,  but  the  leaves  all 
shrivel  in  this  way. — F.  M.  W. 

*,*  Your  Rose  leaves  are  attacked  by  the  gruls 
of  one  of  the  sawflies  (Blamiocampa  pusilla).  It 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  practically  impossible, 
to  make  any  insecticide  reach  them  so  as  to  kill 
them,  but  if  during  the  winter  you  were  to  re- 
move the  soil  round  the  Roses  to  the  depth  ef 
3  inches,  and  burn  it  or  bury  it  not  less  than 
1  foot  deep,  your  bushes  would  probably  not  be 
attacked  next  year,  as  the  insect  passes  the 
winter  in  the  chrysalis  state  in  the  ground. — 
G.  S.  S.  ' 

Names  of  ■pl&nte. —Marlay.—Z,  Libeitia  ix;- 
oidcs. J.  T.  B.—l,  3,  5,  Eosa  Harrisoni ;  2,  seed- 
ling   Scotch  Brier;  4,  Yellow  Austrian   Brier  (Rosa 

Eplantpria)  ;  6,  Cojjper  Austrian  Brier. Flos' Horti. 

— 1,  Salisburia  adiantifolia  ;  2,  Crataegus  Pjracantha. 

J.  C.  Lales. — ^jchuiea  Regina. IT".  Butler. — 

EoEe  Gloire    de  Dijon. C.B.B. — 1,  Allium  nea- 

politanum  ;     2,    Allium    Moly ;    3,   Allium  pedemon- 

tauum  ;  4,  Mujcaricomosnm. J.  IT.  It'. — 1,  Spira?a 

filipfndula  fl.-pl. ;  2,  Spirsea  astilboides  ;  3,  Lyehiis 
Fln.--LUiuli  fl.-pl.;  4,  Cbrysantliemum  fiutefcens 
Etoile  d'Or;  5.  send  better  specimen;  6,  .Stenactia 
sfeciosa;  7,  Thalictrum  adiantifolium  ;    8,  Acer  var. 

Crcmuell. — Larix  leptolepis. 3/rs.  Markham. 

—  Eosc    not    recognised.  • B.    Xorton.  —  Clematis 

florida  var. Ba-nnenuan. — Viburnum    Opulus. 

Medicay. — 1,  Centaurea  aontana;  2.  Libertiaixioides; 

3,  EonJ  in  flower;  4,  JIalva  sp. TT"m.  Lee. — 1,  Me- 

trofcideros  floiibuuda;  2,  Euonymus  radicans. 

Name  of  fruit. — C.  i).— Xec'arine  Lord  Xa- 
pier.  

"The    English    Flower    Garden."  — The 

fourth  edition  of  this  book  is  now  out  cf  print.  A  re-' 
vised  edition  will  he  readv  shortlv. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature:  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shai:ispeJ7t. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


SUMMER  PRUNING. 

Summer  pruning  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  connected  with  successful  hardy  fruit 
growing,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  it  re- 
ceives much  more  attention  at  the  hands  of 
fruit  growers  now  than  it  did  many  years  ago. 
Formerly  it  was  invariably  the  rule  to  allow  the 
summer  shoots  to  grow  away  unchecked,  only 
to  be  cut  away  the  following  winter.  I  well 
remember  when  receiving  my  early  training  in 
fruit  culture  at  the  hands  of  a  noted  fruit 
grower  that  summer  pruning  was  never  prac- 
tised by  him,  and  he  always  scouted  the  idea  of 
such  a  proceeding,  and  condemned  it  as  being 
bath  unnatural  and  useless.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wall  trees,  the  young  growths  were 
always  allowed  to  develop,  and  the  collection  of 
fruit  trees  being  extensive,  the  winter  pruning 
was  no  light  undertaking  and  involved  a  great 
deal  of  labour.  Now  this  always  appeared  to 
me  as  unnecessary,  and  not  only  that,  the  fact 
of  the  trees  being  allowed  to  produce  unchecked 
such  a  quantity  of  growth  meant  a  great  waste 
of  vital  force  and  energy,  which  would  have 
been  much  better  diverted  to  the  production  of 
larger  crops  of  fruit  and  the  general  benefit  of 
the  trees.  Summer  pruning  when  rationally 
and  intelligently  performed  exercises  a  vast 
amount  of  good  on  the  well-being  of  the  trees, 
as  not  only  does  it  allow  air  and  sunshine  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  trees,  but  the  same  in- 
fluences are  also  exerted  in  the  building  Up  and 
maturation  of  fruit-buds  to  a  very  much  greater 
extent  than  it  was  ever  possible  to  obtain  by 
the  older  method  of  non-pruning,  and  this  in 
turn  leads  to  more  general  productiveness. 
The  checking  of  exuberant  growths  by  summer 
pruning  diverts  the  flow  of  sap  into  other 
channels,  and  instead  of  quantities  of  wood 
being  produced,  to  be  ultimate'y  cut  away  as 
useless,  larger  and  better  developed  fruit-buds 
are  obtained,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in 
the  size  and  colour  of  the  fruit — a  great  desider- 
atum from  a  market  point  of  view  as  well  as 
rendering  it  more  attractive  for  private  use. 

Summer  pruning  should  not  be  carried  out  in 
an  indiscriminate  manner,  as  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  prune  away  the 
summer  shoots.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  a  weakly  growing  tree,  either  naturally  so 
or  from  some  physical  cause.  Here  the  young 
growths  are  exercising  a  beneficial  effect  by 
stimulating  root  action,  but  cut  them  ofi'  and 
root  action  is  at  once  checked,  and  the  tree 
would  not  have  sufficient  recuperative  power  to 
start  growing  afresh  for  some  considerable  time. 
In  such  cases  the  young  growths  are  best  left 
intact  until  September,  when  they  may  then  be 
stopped  or  pruned  back  without  fear.  Again, 
trees  that  have  been  neglected  or  which  are 
prone  to  make  too  much  growth  may  with  ad- 
vantage receive  a  thinning,  or,  in  other  words, 
about  one-half  or  perhaps  two-thirds,  according 
to  number,  may  be  pulled  clean  out.  This 
will  lead  to  a  greater  production  of  fruit  buds, 
and  also  strengthen  existing  fruit  spurs  and 
check  a  too  free  growth.  Healthy  trees  may 
be  pruned  any  time  now  ;  in  fact,  I  always 
think  the  sooner  it  is  done  after  this  date,  the 
better,  as  the  fruits  then  swell  away  so  much 


more  quickly.  All  side  shoots  growing  out 
from  the  branches  should  be  cut  back  to  four  or 
five  leaves,  and,  with  regard  to  the  leaders, 
much  depends  on  whether  the  trees  are  young 
or  established.  In  the  first  case  I  merely  "  tip  " 
them,  and  in  the  latter  case  leave  them  about 
7  inches  or  8  inches  long.  Of  course,  the  two 
top  buds  on  the  shoots  so  stopped  generally 
break  and  make  sundry  growths  after  the  first 
stopping,  but  they  are  weak  compared  with  the 
first  growth,  and  may  be  cut  away  about  the 
end  of  August  or  some  time  during  September. 
The  base  buds  remain  dormant,  and  ultimately 
form  fruit  buds.  If  properly  attended  to,  the 
branches  should  present  the  appearance  of  cor- 
don trees  and  be  well  clothed  with  fruiting 
spurs  throughout  their  entire  length.  The 
great  mistake  that  many  people  make  is  in 
having  far  too  many  branches  in  their  trees. 
This  leads  to  the  exclusion  of  sunlight  and  air 
from  the  interior,  and  the  trees  fruit  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  only.  Such  trees 
look  more  like  trained  masses  of  greenery  and 
are  very  unprofitable.  Branch-pruning  cannot 
be  done  now,  but  all  trees  in  this  condition 
should  receive  attention  this  coming  autumn 
and  be  judiciously  thinned.  A  certain  amount 
of  training  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
young  trees,  and  a  suflicient  number  of  young 
shoots  should  be  left  to  form  the  foundation  of 
the  trees.  Young  growths  inclined  to  grow  too 
upright  may  be  bent  downwards  and  held  in 
position  by  string  tied  loosely  round  them, 
fastening  the  other  end  to  a  short  stake  driven 
into  the  ground.  Beyond  doing  this,  I  do  not 
favour  nor  practise  elaborate  training  of  bush 
and  pyramid  fruit  trees,  and  depend  more  on 
the  selection  of  the  best  situated  wood  instead. 
The  advice  tendered  is  applicable  to  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum  and  sweet  Cherry  trees,  but  in 
pruning  the  latter  care  should  be  taken  to 
leave  shoots  to  supply  any  deficiencies  caused 
either  by  accident  or  branch-dying.  Cooking 
varieties  of  Cherries  require  rather  different 
treatment,  as  they  produce  their  fruit  on  the 
young  wood  made  during  the  previous  year. 
Summer  pruning  may  also  with  advantage  be 
extended  to  Red  and  White  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  and  the  cutting  away  of  the  old 
canes  and  the  thinning  out  of  the  new  canes  of 
Raspberriesisnothingmorenorless  than  summer 
pruning.  The  canes  of  the  autumn-fruiting 
kinds  should  also  be  thinned  out  now,  selecting 
medium-sized  ones  in  preference  to  the  grosser- 
looking  and  stronger  canes,  and  tying  them  to 
their  supports.  If  liquid  manure  can  be 
spared,  it  will  not  be  lost  if  applied  to  the  roots 
of  these  Raspberries  frequently  during  dry 
weather.      A.   W. 

Apple  Pott's  Seedling.— This  wonderfully 
prolific  and  most  useful  cooking  Apple  seems  to  be 
grown  more  in  the  eastern  counties  than  others — at 
least  in  private  gardens.  Of  large  size  and  good 
appearance,  it  is  certainly  far  more  suitable  for 
planting  in  market  orchards  than  the  soft  and  oft- 
times  specked  Ecklinville  Seedling,  which  often 
becomes  so  damaged  in  transit  as  to  realise  little  in 
the  salesmen's  bands.  Pott's  Seedling  succeeds  in 
finall  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  smoky 
towns  better  than  most  Apples.  Its  season  is 
during  August  and  September,  according  to  dis- 
trict, but  if  stored  in  a  cool  fruit  room  or  cellar,  it 
will  keep  longer  than  many  of  the  early  ripening 
Codlins.  lb  is  a  splendid  sauce  Apple  and  delicious 
when  baked  whole. — J.  CRA\yF0KD. 

Canker  in  Melons. — I  have  invariably  no- 
ticed that  this  too  well-known  malady  is  more 
prevalent  in  cold,  sunless  summers  than  in  dry, 
arid  ones,  even  where  great  care  is  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
Canker  is  also  encouraged  by  planting  in  too  rich 
soil  and  by  the  use  of  farmyard  manure,  also  by 


planting  too  thickly  and  allowing  an  excess  of 
growth  to  accumulate,  thus  preventing  a  free 
circulation  of  fresh  air  through  the  house. 
Doubtless  also  some  varieties  are  more  prone  to 
the  evil  than  others.  One  good  Melon  grower 
told  me  that  lately  he  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
planting  near  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  which  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  hardened  stem  growth 
and  of  dispersing  moisture  from  the  stems,  which 
resisted  canker.  Adding  plenty  of  old  mortar  cr 
lime  rubbish  to  the  soil  and  ramming  lirmly  also 
produces  a  canker-resisting  growth,  and  much  may 
be  done  to  ward  it  off  by  timely  thinning  out  of 
lateral  growths,  refraining  from  overhead  syring- 
ing on  cold,  sunless  days  and  carefully  ventilat- 
ing. A  constant  watch  should  be  kept,  and  as 
soon  as  canker  shows  itself  the  affected  parts 
should  be  vigorously  rubbed  each  day  with  stone 
lime,  avoiding  also  wetting  as  much  as  possible. 
This  will  eventually  eat  away  the  disease  and  the 
wounds  will  heal  over.  An  accjuaintance  of  mine 
always  placed  small  pots  round  the  stems  at 
planting  time,  these  being  first  cut  in  half  length- 
ways and  then  tied  together  again.  Lime  wss 
placed  in  these,  which  kept  canker  from  the  base 
of  the  stem,  that  being  the  part  where  it  generally 
appears  first.  I  know  the  lime  remedy  has  been 
derided  by  some  gardeners,  but  this  is  owing  to 
their  having  used  ordinary  builder's  lime  instead 
of  stone  lime.  — J.  C. 

Cherry  Bigarreau  de  Sch.reken.^1  have 
for  some  years  given  the  above  a  trial  for  early 
work,  and  find  it  one  of  the  best  of  the  early 
Bigarreau  type.  For  forcing  it  is  a  very  fine  kind, 
and  bears  a  largo  shining  black  fiuit,  and  the 
quality  is  of  the  best.  For  open  walls  it  is  equally 
good,  but  to  do  it  justice  a  warm  southern  as- 
pect is  desirable  and  not  too  heavy  soil,  as  the 
roots  hke  to  be  near  the  surface,  and  when  given 
plenty  of  food  in  the  way  of  a  mulch  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set,  the  trees  give  enormous  fruits. 
For  unheated  houses  this  is  one  of  the  best  varie- 
ties I  know,  and  as  it  bears  very  freely  from  spurs 
it  can  be  grown  in  a  limited  space. — G.  W. 

Peach    Hale's    Early.— This  is  one  of  the 

best  Peaches  for  forcing  we  have,  and,  no  matter 
how  grown,  it  is  invaluable  for  May  supplies.  It 
is  too  well  known  to  need  describing,  as  it  has 
proved  one  of  the  best  of  the  first  earlies,  ripen- 
ing on  open  walls  at  the  end  of  July  in  favourable 
seasons,  and  in  the  north  early  in  August.  For 
pots  it  is  one  of  the  best,  above  medium  size,  and 
well  coloured.  This  variety  differs  from  many  of 
the  very  early  kinds  in  that  it  does  not  drop  its 
buds  when  started.  I  find  it  sets  so  freely  that  I 
have  to  relieve  the  tree  of  a  number  of  flowers. 
Those  who  can  only  grow  a  limited  number  cf 
early  Peaches  and  require  the  most  reliable  would 
do  well  to  select  the  above  owing  to  its  free  crop- 
ping and  other  good  cjualities.  With  me  it  has 
never  failed  to  crop,  and  I  recently  noted  some 
very  fine  bushes  in  an  orchard  house  grown  for 
market,  the  grower  informing  me  it  was  the  best 
early  Peach. — S.  M. 

Early  Strawberries. — It  is  seldom  that  well- 
coloured  Strawberries  can  be  picked  from  open- 
air  beds  without  any  help  from  glass  or  walls  in 
the  open  during  the  month  of  May,  yet  such  was 
the  case  this  year.  During  the  last  few  days  of 
May  I  gathered  some  very  fine  and  fully  coloured 
fruits  of  Noble  and  they  were  well  flavoured  for 
that  variety.  The  earliest  fruit  to  ripen  was  on 
beds  of  young  runners  put  out  last  autumn  for 
transplanting  this  spring,  and  they  produced 
splendid  trusses  of  bloom  and  very  fine  fruit. 
As  the  price  rules  high  for  the  first  few  days, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  beds,  if  made  on  a 
south  border,  would  prove  a  profitable  mode  of 
culture,  for  after  bearing  one  crop  the  plants 
make  splendid  clumps  for  lifting  to  form  new 
beds.  Royal  Sovereign,  planted  quite  late  in 
autumn,  was  very  little  behind  Noble,  and  cer- 
tainly far  ahead  in  flavour.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  variety  will  soon  take  a  leading  place  with 
market  growers,  as  it  appears  to  be  of  robust 
growth,  the  fruit  of  good  shape,  well  coloured,  and 
borne  on  long  foot-stalks.     Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is 
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the  most  largely  grown  of  any  variety  in  this 
locality,  for  it  is  a  grand  old  eort,  and  for  the  next 
few  weeks  will  be  very  much  in  evidence  in  all 
the  fruit  markets  in  the  kingdom.  The  crop  this 
year  promises  well  both  for  quantity  and  quality. 
— J.v.MES  Gkoom,  Go^jiort,  Hants. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Viola  pedata. — Some  charming  masses  of  this 
interesting  little  species  are  now  flowering  abun- 
dantly in  pans  in  the  hardy  plant  department  at 
Kew,  as  many  as  a  couple  of  dozen  flowers  on  a 
solitary  tuft  and  very  pleasing  and  effective. 

A  double  German  Iris. — Mr.  Chas.  H.  Cave 
sends  us  from  Perran,  Durdham  Park,  Bristol,  a 
photograph  showing  a  flower  of  Iris  germanica 
Gracchus  having  six  falls  and  six  standards.  It 
was  a  very  perfect  bloom.  Have  any  of  our 
readers  noticed  this  freak  ? 

PsBonia  The  Mikado. — This  is  the  name  of 
a  very  lovely  variety  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace recently.  The  Mikado,  which  received  an 
award  of  merit,  is  of  a  fine  rosy  peach  colour,  with 
a  central  tuft  of  narrow  segments  of  pink  and 
gold.     Avery  charming  and  attractive  flower. 

Veronica  Teucrium  var.  dubia. — This  is  a 
neat  habited  and  dwarf  growing  plant,  producing 
terminal  spikes  of  blue  flowers  of  a  most  intense 
shade.  Plants  of  it  are  now  flowering  at  Kew,  and 
are  ver\-  striking  by  the  intensity  of  the  flowers. 
An  excellent  rock  plant  for  the  present  season. 

Delphinium  Belladonna. — Though  by  no 
means  a  stately  or  majestic  kind,  there  is  a  de- 
cided charm  in  the  clear  sky  blue  flowers  of  this 
variety  that  very  few  kinds  possess.  It  is  also  of 
a  useful  height,  rather  less  than  2  feet,  and  may 
be  made  much  of  by  association  with  other  things 
in  groups. 

Pent8ten:on  secundiflorus. — A  very  pretty 
species  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  The  individual 
flowers  are  of  an  azure-blue  shade,  with  a  slight 
bronze  sufl'usion  on  the  upper  exposed  surface. 
The  flowers  are  rather  freely  produced  on  the 
spike  and  are  each  about  an  inch  or  rather  more 
in  length. 

Campanula  planiflora  alba. — Here  we  seem 
to  have — judging  by  the  plants  flowering  at  Kew 
— a  mixture  of  C.  persicifolia  and  C.  nitida  in  a 
plant  only  some  (J  inches  or  8  inches  high.  Among 
its  tribe  it  is  quite  a  distinct  plant,  the  pure  white 
flowers  shorter  and  of  greater  substance  than  in 
the  peach-leaved  kind. 

Campanula  haylodgensis.  —  A  charming 
dwarf  kind  nearly  allied  to  C.  muralis  in  habit  of 
growth  and  flowering.  The  flowers,  however, 
slightly  larger  and  of  a  pale  lilac-blue,  are  very 
abundantly  produced  on  a  dwarf  tufted  growth 
only  3  inches  or  4  inches  high.  The  plant  is 
flowering  freely  at  Chiswick. 

Oxalis  enneaphylla  is  a  very  pretty  rock 
plant,  with  distinct  foliage  and  large  white  blos- 
soms that  are  erect  and  freely  produced.  The 
growth  is  rather  larger  than  in  some  species,  and 
the  plant  generally  without  the  weedy  appearance 
of  some  species  of  the  genus.  The  above  plant  is 
now  flowering  in  the  Kew  rock  garden. 

Dendromecon  rigidum  is  a  very  charming 
sub-shrubby  member  of  the  Papaveracea-,  having 
flowers  of  a  clear  golden  yellow  about  2  inches 
across.  At  prefent  the  plants  we  have  seen  at 
Kew  and  elsewhere  are  only  small,  but  should  it 
attain  to  larger  dimensions,  it  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  useful  addition.     Native  of  California. 

PencSLemcL.  Cobsea. — At  a  recent  meeting 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had 
a  line  bunch  of  this  handsome  Pentstemon,  re- 
cently the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The 
Gakdicn.  It  is  a  bold  and  showy  as  well  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  and  doubtless  the  heat  of  the  pre.-cnt 
year  has  been  favourable  to  its  free  floweiing. 

Three  good  annuals. — Three  showy  annuals 
now  in  bloom  are  Phacelia  campanularia  (vivid 


gentian-blue),  the  orange  Eschscholtzia  (biilliaut 
patches  of  which  flame  on  the  rockeries),  and  the 
yellow  Bartonia  aurea,  which  opened  its  first 
flowers  three  weeks  since,  and  appears  likely  to 
have  a  somewhat  extended  period  of  bloom. — 
S.  W.  F. 

Campanula  persicifolia  alba  grandiflora. 
—  L'ndoubtedly  this  is  the  finest  of  the  Peach- 
leaved  Bellflowers,  the  immense  bell  shaped  blos- 
soms making  a  really  splendid  display.  Perhaps 
the  finest  display  we  have  yet  seen  is  a  large 
group  now  in  flower  on  the  rock  garden  at  Chis- 
wick, a  bold  handsome  group,  and  in  its  slightly 
raised  position  the  spikes  of  snow-white  bells  are 
effective  in  the  extreme. 

Rhododendron  Falconeri.  —  The  plant 
figured  in  a  recent  issue  grew  at  Mount  Usher, 
Co.  Wicklow.  Mr.  Walpole  received  it  from  a 
friend  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  till  quite 
recently  it  was  in  a  partially  t  haded  position  and 
did  not  flower.  Last  year  it  was  moved  into  a 
sunny  one  and  bloomed  abundantly  last  April.  It 
is  about  9  feet  high,  and  now  that  the  flowers  have 
fallen  it  is  making  vigorous  growth. — G.  P. 

Campanula  Portenschlagiana.— For  grow- 
ing in  large  pans  or  for  forming  large  stretches 
on  the  rockery  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  a 
very  numerous  family.  Individually  the  flowers 
are  small,  but  their  almost  endless  profusion 
nearly  hides  the  tufts  from  view.  In  colour  the 
flowers  are  pale  blue,  the  plant  very  dwarf, 
slightly  creeping,  and  of  the  easiest  culture  in 
quite  ordinary  soil  either  on  roekwork  or  level 
ground. 

Cauipanula  G.  F.  Wilson.— There  appear  to 
be  several  forms  of  this  plant,  one  or  two  of  a 
very  washy  type  in  point  of  flowers,  while  gene- 
rally agreeing  in  leaf  character.  Just  now  a  very 
good  form  with  dark  flowers  is  blossoming  freely 
on  the  roekwork  at  Chiswick,  revelling  in  a  little 
shade  that  just  shields  the  plant  from  the  mid- 
day sun.  For  the  rock  garden  at  this  season  this 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  that  could  be 
named. 

Fuchsia  Mrs.  Marshall.  — Quite  recently  we 
saw  some  old  plants  of  this  well-known  kind 
wreathing  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  with  a  mar- 
vellous profusion  of  its  flowers.  The  plants  had 
formerly  been  used  in  the  summer  bedding  ar- 
rangements as  standards,  and  when  lifted  in  the 
autumn  were  potted  into  large  pots  and  trained 
to  the  rafters  in  the  greenhouse,  where  for  many 
weeks  they  have  produced  a  wonderful  succession 
of  their  flowers. 

Saxifrega  valdensis. — The  modern  name  for 
this  plant  is,  we  believe,  S.  cochlearis  minor,  yet 
the  flowers  are  b}'  no  means  so  pure  as  in  coch- 
learis type.  The  former  is  very  dwarf  and  densely 
compact  in  its  crusted  rosettes  of  leaves,  the 
spikes  of  creamy  white  flowers  numerous  and 
about  6  inches  high.  A  capital  plant  for  the  rock 
garden  and  very  pretty  even  in  winter-time.  It 
may  be  abundantly  increased  by  division  in  au- 
tumn or  early  spring. 

Aristolochia  gigas. — Herewith  I  enclose  two 
photographs  of  an  Aristolochia  gigas  which  I  have 
growing  in  a  small  stove.  The  first  flower  that 
opened  measured  as  follows:  Stalk,  13 [  inches; 
length  of  bloom,  19f  inches  ;  breadth  of  bloom,  22 
inches ;  tail,  33  inches;  total  length, ,")  feet  (3  inches. 
No.  2,  my  gardener  says,  was  larger  still.  The 
smell  is  abominable,  and  after  the  flowers  have 
withered  I  find  a  great  many  blow  flies  in  them. — 

J.   WlIITWORTH  Sh.WV. 

A  hybrid  Campanula. — Two  or  three  years 
ago  when  there  was  a  discussion  on  hybrid  Cam- 
panulas, I  crossed  several  varieties,  one  of  which, 
purple  C.  persicifolia  crossed  with  white  C. 
iirandis,  has  now  blossome),  of  which  1  enclose  a 
spike.  It  is  of  a  remarkably  sturdy  habit,  about 
30  inches  high,  otherwise  like  a  white  persicifolia, 
but  more  free  -  flowering.  I  have  not  been 
successful  in  getting  seed  from  Campanula  G.  F. 
Wil.aon.— J.  R    Nf:VE,  Uampden,  Oloa. 

Brodium  trichomanifolium  is  one  of  the 
neatest  of  rock  plants,  a  most  continuous  bloomer, 
though  it  cannot  boast  of  making  much  of  a  dis- 


play at  any  one  lime.  As  implied  in  the  specific 
name,  its  delicate  foliage  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  well  known  group  of  Ferns  remarkable  for 
their  elegant  fronds.  The  flowers  are  French- white 
and  veined  with  light  crimson,  not  blotched,  as  in 
some  other  species.  The  plant  grows  quite  freely 
on  roekwork  in  san^y,  well  drained  soil  and  in  a 
sunny  position. 

A  fine  Tree  Pseony. — I  enclose  a  photograph 
by  my  daughter  of  a  Tree  P;eony  in  this  garden 
which  this  year  has  had  on  it  ISO  buds  and  flowers. 
It  has  bsen  here  for  forty  years  at  least  and  is  a 
most  beautiful  bush,  measuring  lu  feet  4  inches 
across  and  about  5  feet  high.  The  flowers,  rcs3- 
coloured,  slightly  darker  towards  the  centre,  are 
very  large  and  double.— P.  B.  Phipps,  The  Tuo 
Gahlex,  Chcrleyiiood,  Herts. 

*,*  A  good  photograph  of  this  fine  plant  came 
with  the  note. — Ed. 


Saxifraga  cochlearis. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  elegant  of  the  genus  now  in 
flower,  and  very  distinct  in  its  compact  rosettes 
cf  spoon  shaped  leaves.  It  is  a  free-flowering,  neat- 
growing  kind,  and  in  appearance  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  the  crusted  section  of  these  plants. 
Though  of  quite  easy  culture,  the  true  plant  is 
comparatively  scarce  in  nurseries,  a  very  much 
inferior  kind  having  frequently  to  do  duty  for  it. 
As  a  pot  plant  it  is  not  easily  excelled,  the  ele- 
gant plume-like  panicles  of  white  flowers  being 
faintly  dotted  with  pink. 

Gloxinias. — A  truly  remarkable  display  of 
these  handsome  plants  may  now  be  seen  in  flower 
in  the  R  H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  There  are  at 
least  200  fine  plants  making  a  grand  display.  The 
plants  are  not  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen,  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  an  exceptionally  good  lot. 
The  point  of  interest  concerning  them  is  that  the 
seed  was  only  sown  at  the  end  of  January  last, 
and  thus,  as  a  whole,  they  constitute  an  invalu- 
able object  lesson  for  amateurs  who  have  but 
limited  greenhouse  accommodation.  From  a 
February  sowing  a  splendid  lot  is  just  opening 
the  earliest  blooms. 

Gaillardias. — These  are  now  among  the  gayest 
of  border  flowers.  In  a  cut  state  with  ample  foli- 
age arranged  therewith  these  things  are  very 
useful.  There  are  many  named  kinds  among  them 
at  the  present  time,  the  bulk  of  which  may  be 
raised  by  almost  anyone  from  a  single  packet  of 
seed  of  a  good  strain.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to 
sow  the  seeds  to  ensure  flowering  plants  a  year 
hence.  Sow  in  drills  in  the  open  ground  and 
transplant  to  permanent  positions  in  the  early 
part  of  September.  Few  plants  are  more  easily 
grown  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  with  a  little 
manure  added  quite  a  rich  profusion  of  flowers 
results. 

Campanula  pulla. — This  charming  species  is 
now  finely  in  flower,  and  though  little  more  than 
3  inches  high,  it  is  both  distinct  and  effective  in 
the  rich  purple  of  its  flowers.  It  is  a  frail  kind 
and  cannot  endure  frequent  disturbance  at  the 
root,  but  where  left  alone  in  good  soil  for  several 
seasons  it  will  make  a  fine  patch.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  may  be  planted  in  various  soils  and 
positions,  and  we  ha\  e  noted  it  doing  equally  well 
in  peat  as  in  loamy  soil.  The  plant,  however,  has 
a  preference  for  some  shade,  and  appreciates  it 
even  though  the  position  bo  a  dry  one.  One  of 
the  finest  patches  we  have  ever  seen  was  nearly 
2  feet  across,  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  conifer  at  Kew 
some  years  ago. 

Philadelphus  Coulteri.— This  beautiful  and 
almo-t  perfectly  hardy  flowering  shrub  is  a  native 
of  North  Mexico,  and  though  well  known  in 
America— having  been  figured  by  Professor  Sar- 
gent in  Oardfii  and  Fore-fl  in  1SS8— has  only  quite 
recently  been  introduced  into  European  gardens. 
It  is  now  blooming  with  me  for  the  first  titne, 
having  been  sent  me  about  three  years  ago  by  that 
energetic  and  well-known  introducer  of  new 
ehrabs,  M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy.  It  differs 
from  all  other  members  of  its  large  family  known 
to  me,  save  P.  mexicanus,  in  the  important  fact  of 
being  an  evergreen,  whereas  all  the  others,  with 
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the  one  exception  named,  are  quite  deciduoup.  It 
produces  its  flowers  singly  on  the  ends  of  the 
lateral  spurs  of  last  year's  growth.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  of  a  fine  solid  texture,  of  a  creamy 
white,  the  four  petals  well  overlapping  one 
another,  and  in  shape  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  comparatively  well-known  P.  mexicanus,  with 
the  important  diilerence  and  great  additional 
beauty  of  having  a  distinct  rosy  purple  flush  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  each  petal  and  forming 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
the  first  and  only  instance  of  a  second  colour 
appearing  in  the  flower  of  any  of  this  profuse 
blooming  family  of  hardy  shrubs,  and,  this  being 
so,  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  and  curious.  I 
believe  M.  Lemoine  has  used  this  new Philadelphus 
for  crossing  with  other  varieties,  but  none  of  the 
plants  raised  from  his  crosses  have  yet  bloomed. 
— W.  E.  Gdmeleton. 

Tropaeolum  polyphyllum. — A  correspondent 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  appears  to  re- 
gard this  plant  more  or  less  as  a  failure  in  the 
southern  counties.  I  do  not  know  if  when  writ- 
ing he  had  any  particular  locality  in  mind,  but  I 
may  say  that  in  numerous  instances  near  London 
the  plant  is  a  perfect  success.  For  instance,  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  June  9  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  also  Messrs.  Paul,  Broxbourne,  had  a  great 
quantity  of  it,  the  former  using  it  as  a  kind  of 
garnishing  to  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  hardy 
things,  and  the  latter  firm  also  had  it  largely  in  a 
cut  state,  and  sufficiently  so  in  each  case  to  de- 
note that  the  plant  was  a  very  free,  if  not  a  ram- 
pant grower  with  both.  Moreover,  at  Tottenham 
and  Tooting  and  other  hardy  plant  growing 
centres  the  plant  usually  grows  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  freedom.  Many  years  ago  in  the  late 
Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting  some  plants  that 
were  not  disturbed  found  their  way  up  through 
the  hard  gravel  walks  there  and  grew  just  as 
freely.  It  is  also  a  perfect  success  in  this  part  of 
Middlesex.  When  left  alone  in  the  soil  a  year  or 
two  it  has  the  curious  habit  of  getting  lost,  that 
is  the  tubers  appear  to  descend  to  a  great  depth 
and  elongate,  just  as  do  the  Alstrcemerias.  The 
only  way  of  checking  this  is  by  periodical  lifting, 
or,  again,  by  confining  the  roots  to  a  given  space. 
At  Painswick,  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Atkins,  some  years  ago  this  plant  was 
very  luxuriant  on  a  small  rockery,  a  position  to 
which  its  trailing  shoots  of  yellow  blossoms  are 
specially  well  suited. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Transplanting  — The  very  dry  time  experienced 
all  through  the  spring  of  lS96has  been  all  against 
the  transplanting  of  annuals,  and  has  served  to 
illustrate  very  forcibly  the  advisability,  where 
practicable,  of  flowering  all  such  things  where 
they  are  sown.  Certainly  things  lifted  and  re- 
planted do  develop  into  good  plants,  but,  given 
a  dry  time,  they  are  so  long  in  picking  up  after 
the  removal,  and  those  in  the  seed-bed  from 
which  they  were  taken  have  a  long  way  the  start 
of  them.  I  have  noticed  this  particularly  in  the 
case  of  some  Poppies  that  were  sown  in  patches  to 
fill  up  a  certain  border.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
lifted  and  replanted  in  other  places,  but  at  the 
time  of  writing  those  seedlings  that  were  undis- 
turbed are  twice  the  size  of  the  others,  and  are 
quite  a  fortnight  earlier.  Where  annuals  have 
a  comparatively  short  life,  the  fault  is  often  to  be 
traced  to  insufficient  thinning  ;  they  should  be 
thinned  to  8  inches  or  9  inches  apart,  reserving 
the  strongest  and  sturdiest  plants.  If  transplant- 
ing is  necessary,  it  should  be  carefully  performed  ; 
the  soaking  of  water  given  previous  to  lifting 
must  be  thorough,  and  a  little  soil,  if  possible, 
taken  with  the  roots.  Plants  with  just  the  bare 
roots,  and  these  perhaps  allowed  to  become  dry, 
are  so  long  in  making  headway  in  their  new 
quarters,  that  one  is  tempted  to  pull  them  up. 

Carnation  Uriah  Pike.— I  was  a  little  dubious 
about  trying  this  outside  at  first,  because  there 


was  a  doubt  as  to  its  hardiness,  and  secondly, 
whether  it  might  not  run  too  leggy— a  fault  that 
would  both  render  it  somewhat  peculiar  when 
contrasted  with  other  varieties,  and  also  neces- 
sitate a  greater  amount  of  staking  than  one  cares 
to  associate  with  outdoor  Carnations.  Having, 
however,  a  nice  stock  of  plants  in  October  when 
others  were  put  out,  I  decided  to  try  it,  and  it 
forms  two  kite-shaped  sections  of  a  round  bed 
dividing  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  and  Gold- 
finder.  It  came  through  the  winter  satisfactorily, 
and  is  now  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  grass 
strong,  flower-stems  short-jointed  and  compact, 
with  plump,  healthy-looking  buds.  Where  the 
crimson  Cloves  refute  to  do,  this  variety  should 
prove  an  excellent  substitute.  Of  course,  last 
winter  was  an  exceptionally  favourable  one.  It 
must  have  another  trial  before  it  can  be  pro- 
nounced as  hardy  as  some  of  our  standard  sorts. 
It  will  be  well  to  push  forward  all  work  in  the 
way  of  tying  if  not  already  done,  that  it  may  be 
finished  before  the  expansion  of  the  flowers. 
Blooms  are  ijuickly  spoiled  when  on  the  ground  if 
a  heavy  rain  follows  the  expansion.  The  season 
will  be  an  early  one.  The  first  blooms  of  Countess 
of  Paris  and  an  early-flowering  seedling  were  open 
on  June  10. 

Antirrhinums.— Where  these  are  grown  rather 
largely,  and  if  their  culture  has  once  commenced, 
it  will  be  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
A  sharp  look-out  may  be  kept  for  anything  go-jd 
among  the  seedlings,  especially  in  the  way  of 
decided  shades ;  also  if  required  for  any  particular 
beds,  note  must  be  taken  of  their  respective 
heights.  As  a  rule  the  whites  are  the  strongest, 
followed  by  the  crimsons,  and  then  the  yellow. 
This,  it  may  be  noted,  applies  to  the  yellow  selfs 
and  not  to  those  varieties  in  which  a  deeper  shade 
is  seen  about  the  lip  on  a  pale  primrose  ground. 
This  particular  sort  is  very  vigorous.  Among  the 
mixtures  the  particular  variety,  of  which  Carter's 
Victoria  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  is  very  distinct 
and  striking.  I  have  this  sort  this  year  in  a 
large  bed  that  was  previously  partially  planted 
with  clumps  of  the  variegated  Ribbon  Grass,  and 
the  effect  is  very  good.  Not  being  over  choice  in 
the  matter  of  soil,  and,  indeed,  flowering  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  poor  ground.  Antirrhinums 
may  be  strongly  recommended  for  filling  beds 
from  which  Wallflowers,  Polyanthuses,  or  any- 
thing that  exhausts  the  soil  have  been  lately  re- 
moved. For  planting  a  poor,  sloping  bank  on 
which  very  little  else  will  grow,  let  me  suggest 
good  strains  of  the  crimson  and  scarlet  shades  on 
a  carpet  of  the  old  double  white  Chamomile. 

Scented  flowers. — Abundant  evidence  of  the 
mild  winter  is  to  hand  in  the  way  in  which 
Niootiana  aifinis  has  sprung  up  on  all  sides.  A 
few  plants  here  and  there  in  the  summer  of  1895 
have  yielded  a  large  increase,  and  where  they 
came  through  early  and  have  been  sheltered  by 
wall  or  shrubbery  they  are  now  big,  strong  stuff 
full  of  flower.  Given'^a  background  of  greenery 
as  furnished  by  creepers  on  a  wall,  by  the  deeply 
tinted  foliage  of  some  of  the  conifera;  or  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  particularly  the  bright-leaved  Prunus 
Pissardi,  some  nice  plants  of  this  sweet  Tobacco 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  They  should  be 
lightly  staked  as  soon  as  the  flower-spikes  are 
developed,  or  a  high  wind,  especially  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  rain,  will  often  level  the  flower- 
stems  and  snap  them  off  at  the  ground  level.  In 
thinking  over  the  many  herbaceous  plants  of 
medium  and  tall  stature,  one  is  surprised  at  the 
very  few  scented  flowers  available,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  Lilies,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  Tobacco 
above  mentioned,  of  some  pillar  Roses,  one  or  two 
clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  and  of  Lavender  is  always 
advisable.  In  the  dwarfer  plants,  anything  that 
is  below  18  inches,  one  gets  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  scented  flowers,  Dianthus  and  ordinary 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Polyanthus,  some  of  the 
Violas,  and  the  leeser-known  Calamintha  grandi- 
flora  and  Tussilago  fragrans  being  instances  of  this. 
Hardy  plants  with  scented  foliage  are  also  few 
and  far  between,  that  is  eo  far  as  herbaceous 
things  are  concerned,  and  sometimes  where  the 


leaf  is  scented  opinions  are  apt  to  be  at  variance 
as  to  its  agreeable  nature,  as,  for  instance, 
Artemisia  and  Santolina  incana,  the  Cotton 
Lavender,  and  even  the  Bergaraot  -  scented 
Monarda.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  one  is  not  far 
wrong  in  filling  up  just  for  the  summer  months 
any  vacancies  that  occur  with  the  lemon-scented 
Eucalyptus,  Aloyeias,  and  the  best  of  the  scented 
Pelargoniums. 

Summer  cuttincs. — Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  Pinks  will  soon  be  over  and  that  pipings 
may  be  taken  shortly,  it  may  be  well  to  prepare  a 
place  for  their  reception,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficient  space  to  include  other  hardy  thnigs  that 
may  be  struck  from  now  onwards  until  the  end 
of  summer — Violas,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Phloxes,  &c.  I  have  referred  previously  to  the 
value  of  extemporised  frames  with  sides  and  ends 
either  of  turf  or  boards  for  such  work.  They  can 
be  easily  covered  if  the  winter  prove  exceptionally 
severe  and  as  easily  shaded  for  a  time  when  the 
cuttings  are  first  inserted.  The  bottom  should  be 
firm  and  solid  and  4  inches  of  soil  will  be  enough, 
better  in  fact  than  a  greater  depth.  Any  old  soil 
from  boxes  in  which  bedding  plants  have  been 
grown  can  be  turned  out  into  the  frame,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  rougher  stuff  at  the  bottom,  and 
when  this  old  soil  has  been  levelled  down,  a  coat- 
ing of  leaf-mould  and  ordinary  red  fand  may  be 
added,  the  whole  well  mixed  together.  It  should 
be  made  firm  and  a  second  levelling  given  before 
the  cuttings  are  inserted.  Of  the  Pinks  it  will  be 
found  that  the  newer  and  larger  forms  may  not 
strike  quite  so  readily  as  the  older  varieties.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  they  get  a  thorough  soaking 
of  water,  and  that  until  the  rootlets  are  slightly 
on  the  move,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  pick- 
ing up  of  the  foliage,  the  daily  shading  given  in  a 
hot  scorching  sun  is  not  neglected.  Considerable 
difference  will  be  found  in  the  striking  of 
different  varieties  of  Violas.  The  true  Tufted  Pansy 
type  will  already  be  forming  an  abundance  of  the 
tiny  rootlets,  or  an  excrescence  on  the  stalk  will 
indicate  where  they  are  coming,  and  a  cutting 
with  only  one  such  indication  will  very  speedily 
be  on  the  move,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  cuttings 
from  varieties  not  possessing  this  self- propagating 
power  have  to  be  carefully  selected.  Firm,  small 
pieces  are  essential  as  opposed  to  hollow  or  pithy 
growth.  In  choosing  cuttings  of  the  taller  plants 
mentioned  above,  due  regard  must  be  given  to 
another  season's  wants  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  plants  are  likely  to  be  required.  A  good  strain 
irrespective  of  colours  will  answer  for  mixed  beds, 
but  for  effecting  special  contrasts  with  other 
things,  the  most  decided  and  pronounced  shades 
are  necessarily  quite  as  important. 

Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


TULIP  NAMES. 
The  wholesale  manufacture  of  new  names  for  old 
garden  plants  such  as  we  find  on  p.  382  of  The 
Garden  is,  I  think,  most  reprehensible,  and  one 
would  imagine  that  during  the  concoction  of 
that  list  Mr.  Baylor  Hartland  must  have  con- 
sulted only  his  own  ideas.  Why  in  the  name  of 
reason  should  our  old  friend  Gesneriana  be 
dropped,  a  name  by  which  we  have  known  this 
glorious  Tulip  as  long  as  we  have  known  any- 
thing? Itia  true  that  spathulata  is  a  published 
name  for  the  same  thing,  but  why  not  give 
Gesneriana  as  a  syn.,  especially  as  Gesneriana 
comes  in  again  here  and  there  all  down  the  list, 
and  in  many  cases  where  it  has  no  possible  con- 
nection at  all— Ida  or  Buttercup,  for  mstance? 
Surely  there  is  not  even  a  microscopic  trace  of 
Gesneriana  in  it.  Again,  why  chop  up  such  a 
kind  as  macrospeila  (not  macrospila)  into  major 
and  minor?  I  can  quite  understand  a  bright- 
minded  Cork  man  looking  upon  a  Tulip  stem 
12  inches  or  18  inches  high  as  the  ultimate 
limit  of  attainment.  All  the  same,  it  is  not 
so,  as  this  Tulip  here  grows  up  to  26  inches 
high  but  in  a  bed  there  would  be  many  shorter, 
as  the  height  of  a  Tulip  stem  would  depend  upon 
soil  conditions  and  the  stored-up  energy  of  the 
bulb,  and  I  should  say  that  the  minor  forms  m 
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every  case  could  be  readily  separated  from  the 
major  forms  by  means  of  a  sieve.  To  fix  the  height 
of  a  Tulip  to  inches  seems  to  me  a  very  childish 
thing  to  do.  In  the  splendid  soil  of  Daisy  Hill 
just  now  the  beautiful  wand-like  racemes  of  Van- 
couveria  are  2  feet  long  ;  there  are  stems  of 
Dodecatheon  media  '2  feet  6  inches  high,  of 
Helonias  buUata  3  feet  3  inches  high.  T.  liesneri- 
ana  grows  nearly  3  feet  high,  and  many  mother 
or  breeder  Tulips  were  3  feet  4  inches  high  and 
had  leaves  11  inches  long  by  .">  inches  broad, 
but  I  should  be  foolish  indeed  to  set  these 
measurements  down  as  the  fixed  and  unalterable 
dimensions  of  the  plants  under  all  conditions.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  where  the  so-called 
forms  of  Billiettiana  come  from.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  are  no  forms  of  it.  Yellow  Crown  (not 
Golden  Crown)  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
it.  They  are  as  unlike  as  can  be,  the  one  taking 
on  colour  from  the  base  upward,  and  the  other 
from  the  apex  downward.  The  whole  rigmarole 
of  names  is  so  absurd,  that  I  should  think  the 
author  is  very  much  ashamed  of  it  now  he  sees 
it  in  print.  T.  Smith. 

Newry. 


FLORISTS'  TULIPS  IN  1833. 

The  following  extract  from  Harrison's  "  Floricul- 
tural  Cabinet "  in  1833  may  at  the  present  time 
be  of  interest  to  Tulip  fanciers  as  showing  the 
value  that  was  placed  on  individual  bulbs  at  that 
time  :  — 

"  Wishing  to  purchase  a  few  Tulips,  I  procured 
the  catalogues  of  the  present  year  from  two  of 
the  mcst  eminent  florists — Brown,  of  Slough,  and 
Groom,  of  Walworth.  On  comparing  them  I  was 
much  surprised  at  the  great  disparity  of  prices, 
and  as  this  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  all  pur- 
chasers, it  may  be  generally  useful  to  know  the 
reason  of  this  great  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
same  bulbs.  I  have  selected  a  few  with  the  prices, 
and  find  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  columns 
of  upwards  of  £40." 


light  varieties  are  white,  cream  and  blush  ;  the 
coloured,  pink,  rose  and  rosy  crimson  ;  the  indivi- 
dual llowers  large  and  symmetrical,  and  thespotting 
in  the  throat  dense  and  very  striking.  A  trench 
was  dug  in  front  of  the  Lilac  hedge,  filled  with 
good  soil,  and  the  Foxgloves  planted  in  it.  They 
have  made  a  very  vigorous  growth  and  will  be  in 
fine  condition  for  weeks  to  come,  because  of 
the  strength  and  length  of  the  racemes.  No 
better  background  could  be  afforded  than  the 
dense  leafage  of  the  Lilacs. — R.  D. 


B  own. 


Groom. 


Agamemnon,  biz Each 

Bolivar,  biz ,, 

Catafalque,   Dutch,  biz.     ,, 
Duke  of  Clarence,   biz.    ,, 

Fabius,  biz ,, 

Greedelin,  .Jewl.,  byb...    ,, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  biz.    ,, 

Othello,  byb ,, 

Parmegians,  byb ,, 

Prince  Wm.  IV.,  rose...    ,, 

Rose  Camusa  de  Craix 

Shakespeare,  biz ,, 

Sulphurea,  biz ,, 

Ulysses,  biz 

Walworth,  rose ,, 

Warsaw,  biz ,, 

Names  of  Tulips  that  gained  the  most  prizes 
for  year  1834  :— 

Bharres. — Surpasse  Catafalque,  33  ;  Surpasse 
la  Cantique,  28  ;  Due  de  Savoy,  24  ;  Trafalgar, 
21  ;  Goud  Beurs,  18  ;  Firebrand,  16. 

Byli'iimena.— Burnet,  25  ;  Incomparable,  25  ; 
Washington,  20  ;  Bienfait,  18 ;  Gaystella,  14 ; 
Maitre  Partout,  13. 

i?oscf  — Triomphe  Royale  (Heroine),  32  ;  Rose 
Unique,  31  ;  Dolittle  (M.  de  Lisle).  26  ;  Due  de 
Bronte,  25  ;  Rose  Vesta  (Hebe),  21 ;  Walworth,  21. 

Self.^.  -Mine  d'Or,  28  ;  White  Flag,  24  :  Moun- 
tain of  Snow,  21.  L.\NH  \KT. 
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The  Foxglove. — In  the  flower  garden  at 
Stanmora,  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Kew 
Road,  R  ohmond,  the  spotted  Foxglove  can  be 
seen  in  superb  character.  In  front  of  a  hedge  of 
Lilacs,  the  Persian  form  predominating,  and  form- 
ing an  admirable  background,  is  a  row  of  Fox- 
gloves, tall  and  strong,  some  of  the  plants  5  feet 
or  more  in  height,  with  broad  and  sjmmetrical 
racemes  of  flowers  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length.    The 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
AnemoDe  umbellata. — This  greatly  resem- 
bles A.  sylvestris,  the  well-known  Snowdrop 
Anemone.  The  three  main  distinctions  are  the 
umbellate  and  somewhat  taller  flower  scapes, 
larger  flowers  and  later  flowering.  You  may  im- 
agine an  almost  intermediate  plant  between  syl- 
vestris and  japonica.  I  can  speak  emphatically 
as  to  its  perfect  hardiness  here. 

Viola  obliqua  and  Violet  California. — 
The  latter  is  a  Violet  we  have  heard  a  deal  about 
of  late.  I  have  seen  a  few  flowers  by  the  kind- 
ness of  a  correspondent,  and  I  have  plants  grow- 
ing got  from  Philadelphia.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  identical  with  obliqua,  but  anyone, 
I  think,  who  sees  them  side  by  side  must  be 
struck  by  the  resemblmce.  I  have  less  hesitation, 
however,  in  saying  that  obliqua,  eo  far  as  I  have 
had  the  means  of  comparing  them,  is  the  better 
florist's  flower  of  the  two.  As  to  habit,  too, 
obliqua  is  more  stocky — it  does  not  have  such  long 
stolons,  and  as  we  well  know  it  is  a  capital  peren- 
nial, better  for  being  left  alone,  and  has  a  per- 
fectly hardy  constitution.  I  have  long  thought 
the  florist  might  do  worse  than  go  to  some  of  the 
types,  by  means  of  hybridising,  in  order  to  get 
'Piolets  of  high  colour  in  greater  abundance,  and 
no  doubt  he  would  get  them  early  by  means 
similar  to  those  at  present  adopted. 

Polygonum  sachalinense. — There  are  con- 
siderable error  and  confusion  respecting  this  noble 
plant.  Many  are  seeking  it  now  for  more  uses 
than  it  has  been  put  to  in  our  gardens  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
older  species  cuspidatum  is  being  distributed  for 
it.  The  plants  are  widely  distinct,  and  to  once 
see  them  both  together  no  one  could  afterwards 
get  wrong  with  them.  The  true  plant  is  without 
doubt  the  most  majestic  of  all  herbaceous  plants 
in  our  gardens.  My  group  is  already  11  feet  high 
and  still  growing.  Used  in  the  right  place — that 
is,  where  it  may  grow  freely  without  doing  harm 
to  other  plants,  and  where  its  noble  proportions 
and  graceful  habit  may  be  well  seen  in  suitable 
surroundings — it  is  capable  of  giving  a  quite 
unique  effect.  Two  years  ago  I  sent  some  roots 
in  a  tin  case  by  post  to  a  friend  in  Australia. 
On  arrival  they  had  sprouted  and  grown  with 
such  force  as  to  bend  the  tin  case  in  a  comical 
manner. 

Androsace  Charpentieri. — This  is  a  charm- 
ing and  distinct  late  flowering  species.  It  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  neatest  of  not  only  all  Andro- 
saces,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  but  of  all 
alpine  plants,  and  still  better  for  an  Androsace,  a 
thrifty  and  almost  robust  species.  It  is  now  in 
flower  here. 

Delphinium  trolliifolium. — The  fine  deep 
blue  colour  of  the  large  flowers  of  this  species  has 
been  conspicuous  ever  since  the  last  week  of 
April.  The  flowers  are  few,  in  lax  spikes.  I  think 
I  have  been  a  long  time  in  getting  my  plants  to 
flower.  I  see  I  sowed  seed  in  1891,  and  this  sea- 
son's are  the  first  flowers. 

Edraiauthus  Kitaibeli. — This  is  a  beautiful 
and  neat  species,  but  so  much  can  be  said  for  the 
whole  of  the  cultivated  Edraianthi.  To  briefly 
describe  it  by  comparison,  it  may  be  termed  a  re- 
fined E.  dalmaticus,  but  it  is  a  much  better  peren- 
nial. It  cannot  well  have  a  more  suitable  posi- 
tion than  a  west  or  east  aspect,  set  in  a  loamy 
seam  between  big  stones.  J.  Wood. 

Woodviih,  Kirkntall. 


LILIUM   ELEGANS. 

A   IRF.TTV   group  of   Lilies,  several  members  of 
which  are  just  now  at  their  beet,  is  that  consisting 
of  the  many  distinct  varieties  of  Lilium  elegans, 
or  Thunbergianum,  as  it  is  often  called.    Some  of 
the  varieties  are  exceedingly  dwarf,  and  though 
this  cannot  be  said  of  all  of  them,  yet  the  entire 
group    consists   of    low-growing    Lilies,    for   the 
tallest  of  all  are  as  a  rule  little  more  than    is 
inches  high.     Great  numbers  of  these  Lilies  are 
disposed   of   in   the   winter    when   dormant,   the 
supply    being  drawn   from   two  totally   distinct 
sources,   viz,  Japan   and  Holland.     Those  from 
Japan   usually   consist  of    some  richly  coloured 
forms,  such  as  fulgens,  Van  Houttei,  and  Hors- 
mani,    that     with    double    blossoms    known    as 
staminosum  or  flore-pleno,  the  distinctly  coloured 
Alice   Wilson,  whose  yellow   flowers  are  shaded 
with  red  ;   a  very  early  variety   with  distinctly 
spotted  flowers  known  as  marmoratum  aureum,  or 
guttatum,   and    brevifolium,   one  of    the  tallest 
growers,  with  short,  very  dark  green  leaves  and 
distinct   reddish   salmon    coloured   flowers.     The 
varieties  from  the  Dutch  growers  include  the  tiny 
buff-coloured    alutaceum.     Another  of  much  the 
same  height,  but  with  richer  coloured  flowers,  is 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  distinct  brownish-red  lateri- 
tum  or  biligulatum,  some  deep  red-flowered  va- 
rieties under  the  names  of  sanguineum  and  atro- 
sanguineum,  and  the  extremely  pretty  pictum  or 
bicolor,  whose  flowers  are  large  and  rich  yellow- 
flaked  and  splashed  with  red.     The  flowers  of  this 
remain  fresh  for  a  shorter  time  than  most  of  the 
varieties   of    L.   elegans,   always    excepting    the 
variety   lateritum  or  biligulatum,  which  ia  very 
quickly  over. 

These  varieties  of  L.  elegans  may  be  succefs- 
fuUy  flowered  in  pots,  and  they  also  do  well  in  the 
open  border,  one  gieat  merit  possessed  by  thtm 
being  the  fact  that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
flower  well  the  first  season  after  planting,  which 
cannot  by  any  means  be  said  of  some  Lilies.  The 
bulbs  of  LiUum  elegans  are  smaller  than  those  of 
many  other  kinds,  hence  they  must  not  be  planted 
quite  so  deep  as  some  of  the  more  robust  species. 
A  loamy  soil  with  a  fair  amount  of  sand  suits 
them  best.  In  planting  them  I  have  seen  different 
methods  employed  with  more  or  less  success. 
They  may  be  associated  with  low-growing  shrubs, 
a  method  of  culture  which  has  of  late  years  be- 
come very  popular  in  the  case  of  many  Lilies,  or 
where  a  Lily  border  is  made  they  serve  admirably 
as  a  foreground  to  the  larger  growers.  In  this 
case  the  bulbs  must  not  be  dotted  indiscrimin- 
ately here  and  there,  but  enough  of  each  kind 
should  Ve  employed  to  form  a  bold  clump  or 
clumps,  as  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  beauty 
and  distinctive  characters  of  the  different  varietiei 
can  be  seen.  H.  P. 


A  plague  of  earwigs. — In  Mr.  Burrell's  notes 
on  insect  pests  I  find  a  reference  to  that  worst  of 
all  enemies  to  the  open-air  Peach  grower,  the  ear- 
wig. Mr.  Burrell  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  rigid 
trapping  by  means  of  Bean  stalks.  I  have  used 
these  traps  for  some  years,  and  find  them  unsur- 
passed for  the  purpose,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
this  season  the  earwigs  have  commenced  their 
raids  much  earlier  than  usual,  having  already 
eaten  into  and  spoiled  many  fruits  of  Lord  Napier 
Nectarine  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  before  the 
Bean  stalks  are  sufficiently  matured  to  be  con- 
verted into  traps.  What  makes  my  case  worse  is 
the  fact  that  a  row  of  Globe  Artichokes  is  growing 
close  by  the  Peach  wall,  and  is  a  favourite  haunt 
of  earwigs,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  petts  sally- 
ing forth  from  there  to  the  Peach  wall.  I  yester- 
day gave  the  trees  a  good  syringing  with  quassia 
extract  in  the  hope  that  this  might  have  the  effect 
of  warding  them  off  for  a  time.  I  intend  also  to 
tuck  a  few  of  the  younger  heads  of  the  Artichokes 
here  and  there  into  the  Peach  trees  and  to  examine 
them  each  morning.  It  is  most  disheartening, 
after  all  the  pains  and  labour  of  frequent  wash- 
ing of  the  trees  in  spring,  and  after  securing  a 
clean  growth  and  abundance  of  fruit,  to  have  the 
crop  thus  reduced. — J.  Cra\xtord. 
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LILIUM  HARRISI  IN  THE  OPEN. 

Among  the  Liliums  grown  under  glass  or  forced 
into  flower  early  in  the  season  none  recfiives  so 
great  a  share  of  attention  and  at  the  same  time 
is  so  exceedingly  popular  as  the  so-called  Easter 
Bermuda  Lily  (L.  Harrisi).  This  popularity  it 
richly  deserves,  for   its   flowers   are  among  the 


purpose  indicated  wherein  we  find  beauty  of 
form  so  well  developed  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
in  this  fine  plant.  A  beautiful  Lily  indeed, 
pleasing  in  the  lichness  and  abundance  of  its 
dark  green  leaves,  and  beautiful  and  agreeable 
in  the  chasteness  of  its  pure  fragrant  tiowgrs  ; 
of  a  useful  height,  quite  hardy,  self-sup- 
porting,   it    may    be    used    with     remarkable 


Lilium  Barrisi  in  an  Essex  garden.     From  a  'photograph 
sent  by  Miss  WiUmott. 


largest,  purest,  and  most  useful  in  this  truly 
noble  and  handsome  genus  of  bulbous  plants. 
In  the  open  garden,  however,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  spite  of  its  many  good  qualities 
for  this  particular  work,  it  does  not  receive 
the  attention  its  merits  deserve.  The  reason 
of  this  is  by  no  means  clear.  In  a  group  in  the 
open  garden  it  would  really  be  difficult  t)  name 
any  plant  possessing  so   many  charms  for  the 


effect  in  an  almost   endless  variety 
of  places   in  the    garden.     In  large 
groups    among    plants    of    shrubby 
habit   the   great   wax-like    blosEcms 
would  produce  an  unequalled  effect 
where    plants    of     a     sombre     hue 
abound,  or  where  distant  overhead 
f  hade  could  be  had  the  result  would 
be  almost  unique.     Of  what  may  be 
done  in   the   way  of  grouping  £uch 
things   in   the   garden   we   have   an 
excellent    idea    in   the   accompanying   illustra- 
tion.    And  after   all   there  is  but   little   diifi- 
culty   in    the    way    of    growing   this    Lily    to 
perfection,    and   success    is   much   assisted   by 
the   usually   vigorous   nature   and  robust  con- 
stitution.    In  some  gardens  and  soils  it  may  be 
necessary,  as  with  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  and 
also  some  other  Lilies,  notably  L.   auratum,  to 
obtain  fresh  supplies  of  bulbs  each  year.     And 


even  should  this  prove  to  b?  necessary  gener- 
ally, it  is  after  all  but  a  trifling  expense  com- 
pared with  the  purchase  of  the  flowers  if  reijuired. 
And  to  succeed  in  this  direction  is  really  a  very 
simple  matter  indeed,  simpler,  perhaps,  in  large 
gardens  than  in  .small,  because  the  materials  for 
planting  are  usually  more  abundant  in  the  for- 
mer. Those  who  would  succeed  with  this  Lily 
in  the  open  should  endea- 
vour to  get  2ood  bulbs  to 
begin  with.  When  planting 
select  a  partially  shady  spot, 
though  this  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely essential  condition  to 
success.  I  have  planted 
many  thousands  in  open 
beds  where  they  have  re- 
ceived the  fullest  sunlight, 
and  where  better  results 
would  be  scarcely  possible. 
With  their  heads  in  the  full 
sunlight  and  the  soil  mulched 
above  their  roots,  these  Lilies 
are  a  frequent  success.  A 
great  point  in  their  culture 
is  a  good  depth  of  soU,  not 
over- rich,  but  fairly  so,  and 
certainly  not  made  so  with 
fresh  or  crude  manures. 
Plenty  of  good  leaf-soil,  a 
free  admixture  of  sharp  sand, 
and,  in  the  case  of  heavy 
soils,  a  liberal  addition  of 
burnt  earth  will  give  the  chief 
items  so  far  as  soils  are  con- 
cerned. Badly  drained  or 
very  heavy  soils  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  first  removing 
the  original  soil  and  replacing 
it  by  a  foot  depth  of  the  above, 
but  in  a  large  majority  of 
gardens  this  will  not  be  need- 
ful, and  success  may  be  en- 
sured by  deep  digging  and  a 
liberal  addition  of  the  ma- 
terials stated  above  to  be 
placed  about  the  bulbs  at 
jilanting  time. 

The  best  time  for  planting 
is  the  autumn.  If  the  bed 
or  position  they  are  intended 
to  occupy  be  not  ready,  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  in 
good  soil  and  either  plunged 
or  placed  in  frames  for  a 
while,  or  they  may  be  kept  in 
this  way  for  the  winter  season 
and  planted  in  the  open  in 
February  if  any  obstacle 
should  present  itself.  The 
best  way,  however,  would  be 
to  plant  the  bulls  in  September  or  October 
in  the  positions  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
flower  them,  giving  due  attention  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  below  the  bulbs,  above 
all  making  it  free  and  open.  Plant  the  bulbs 
at  6  inches  deep  where  they  will  be  secure  from 
any  frost  that  may  ensue,  though  a  good  mulch 
equally  of  veiy  short  manure  and  leaves  on  the 
surface  would  place  them  beyond  doubt.  A 
little  labour  bestowed  upon  them  thus  is  in- 
variably rewarded  at  flowering  time,  and  a  fine 
group  of  these  Lilies  is  among  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  that  a  garden  can  produce. 

E.  J. 


Mulching  Violets. — Many  gardeners  do  not 
trouble  to  mulch  Viol.jts,  but  I  look  upon  it  as 
half  the  battle.  Even  in  the  partially  shaded 
positions  in  which  they  are  usually  grown  the 
surface  soil  quickly   becomes  dry  and   parched 
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during  hot,  arid  weather,  and  if  special  means  are 
not  adopted  to  counteract  it,  red  spider,  the 
Violet  grower's  curse,  soon  works  destruction. 
My  plan  is  always  to  mulch  the  plants  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  established,  and  the  evergreen 
boughs  which  are  placed  about  the  bed  to  screen 
them  when  first  pricked  out  are  removed.  No- 
thing answers  so  well  as  spent  Mushroom  manure. 
The  "plants  are  also  well  syringed  twice  a  week  at 
eventide,  a  little  sulphur  being  stirred  into  the 
water  once  a  fortnight.  Red  spider  not  only 
aflfects  the  current  season's  growth  and  the  supply 
of  bloom  in  winter,  but  also  next  season's  pro- 
spects so  far  as  one's  own  stock  of  plants  is  con- 
cerned, as  planting  out  spider-infested  runners  is 
simply  courting  failure. — J.  Crawford. 

Jasminum  revolutum. — From  time  to  time 
doubts  have  been  expressed  in  The  Garden  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  this  Himalayan  Jasmine,  but  as 
it  is  in  many  cases  within  the  London  district  very 
attractive  just  now,  by  reason  of  its  charming 
golden  blossoms,  the  excessively  severe  weather 
that  we  experienced  in  the  early  part  of  last  year 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  permanent  effect 
upon  it,  even  as  an  open  bush.  Though  some 
of  the  more  succulent  shoots  were  killed,  and  as  a 
rule  it  did  not  flower  with  its  wonted  freedom 
last  year,  it  is  this  season — in  many  cases  at  least 
—even  finer  than  usual.  It  has  been  described  as 
a  climbing  plant,  but  it  is  really  more  of  a  rambler 
than  anything  else,  or  planted  in  the  open  or 
associated  with  other  shrubs  it  forms  a  loose- 
growing  bush.  In  this  way  it  is  perhaps  seen  at 
its  best,  as  the  slender  branches,  with  their 
wealth  of  golden  blossoms,  dispose  themselves  in 
a  verj-  informal  and  pleasing  manner.  In  the 
"Dictionary  of  Gardening"  May  to  October  is 
given  as  its  season  of  blooming,  and  as  very  few 
of  our  shrubs  flower,  even  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously, for  four  months  of  the  year,  the  value 
of  this  Jasmine  is  at  once  apparent.  For  all  this, 
it  must  not  be  passed  over  as  a  wall  shrub,  that 
is,  where  something  is  required  to  furnish  a  high 
wall,  as  in  the  case  of  a  low  one  so  much  cutting 
is  required  to  keep  it  within  bounds  that  but  few 
flowers  are  oroduced.  It  will,  however,  clothe  a 
wall  10  feet  high  or  more  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  the  dark  green  leaves  serve  to  display  the 
golden  blossoms  to  great  advantage.  This  Jas- 
mine is  not  particularly  easy  to  strike  from 
cuttings.  I  have  obtained  the  best  results  by 
taking  the  half-ripened  shoots — choosing  for  the 
purpose  the  short,  sturdy  ones  rather  than  those 
that  are  stout  and  succulent — some  time  during 
the  summer,  and  having  dibbled  them  firmly  into 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  they  were  placed  in  an  ordinary 
garden  frame  and  kept  close  and  shaded.  In  this 
way  they  remained  fresh  throughout  the  winter, 
and  in  spring  the  pots  were  removed  to  a  gentle 
hotbed,  when  the  cuttings  quickly  formed  roots. 
— T.  

TUFTEU  PANSIES— SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

These  useful  plants  now  need  a  little  extra  atten- 
tion, and  will  amply  repay  those  who  take  rather 
more  than  ordinary  trouble  in  satisfying  their  re- 
quirements. Plants  which  were  propagated  dur- 
ing July  and  August  last  year,  and  which  after 
being  rooted  were  placed  in  their  permanent 
quarters  during  the  early  days  of  October,  imme- 
diately went  ahead,  and,  owing  to  the  remarkably 
mild  winter  through  which  we  passed,  by  the 
early  spring  of  the  present  year  had  attained  a 
large  size.  The  flowering  consequently  com- 
menced all  the  sooner,  beds  and  borders  being 
quite  gay  with  the  marvellously  diverse  forms  and 
colours  in  which  these  simple,  yet  lovely,  flowers 
are  now  obtainable.  The  rain  which  has  recently 
fallen  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  prolonged 
di ought  which  had  preceded  it  having  necessitated 
the  constant  use  of  the  waterpot  to  keep  the 
plants  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Almost  all  autumn-planted  Tufted  Pansies,  which 
are  in  soil  of  fairly  heavy  texture,  are  just  now 
throwing  up  quite  a  superabundance  of  growth, 
making  it  very  necessary  to  reduce  the  number, 
if  blossoms  of  good  form  and  substance  are  de- 


sired. In  this  way  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
perpetuating  the  best  varieties,  and  for  this  reason 
the  cuttings  taken  from  the  old  plants  should  be 
inserted  in  any  nice  shady  border,  incorporating 
with  the  ordinary  garden  soil  a  liberal  quantity  of 
sifted  leaf-mould  and  coarse  sand.  A  watering 
overhead  with  a  fine  rosed  can  will  settle  the  soil 
around  the  cuttings,  which  should,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  rooted  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  possibly  in  a  shorter  time.  These  useful 
little  pieces  may  be  used  either  to  fill  up  any 
blanks  for  a  late  display,  or  by  pinching  off  the 
blossoms,  developing  into  grand  pieces  for  plant- 
ing out  in  the  early  autumn.  For  a  period  of 
from  two  to  three  months  the  autumn-planted 
pieces  have  been  making  a  most  charming  dis- 
play, until  at  last  the  plants  are  literally  covered 
with  blossoms.  This  must  of  necessity  exhaust 
the  plants  considerably,  especially  if  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  was  not  properly  pre- 
pared and  well  manured  beforehand.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  good  plan  to  go  over  the  plants 
periodically,  pinching  off  all  the  blossoms  and  buds, 
in  this  way  affording  them  the  short  rest  which 
they  certainly  merit,  and  proving  very  beneficial 
to  the  plants.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  re- 
markable how  quickly  they  improve  after  being 
subjected  to  the  foregoing  treatment,  and  although 
the  borders  and  beds  may  look  dull  and  bare  after 
the  operation,  within  a  week  new  blossoms  will 
have  developed.  A  week  since  all  my  plants  were 
denuded  of  their  blossoms  and  buds,  and  this  be- 
ing followed  by  two  or  three  dull  days  with  rain, 
the  reappearance  of  flowers  seemed  likely  to  be 
protracted,  yet  on  the  seventh  day  there  were 
quite  a  large  number  on  the  plants,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  a  large  increase  in  their  number  as  each 
day  comes  round.  There  are  several  really  good 
sorts  which  Ijecome  very  washy  in  the  colour  of 
their  blossom?,  unless  treated  in  the  manner  here 
prescribed,  the  sizs,  too,  showing  a  decided  falling 
oft'  unless  a  rest  is  periodically  given.  As  an  in- 
stance, the  well-known  variety  Blue  Gown  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  sportive  in  its  flowering,  and  in- 
stead of  perfecting  its  blossoms  in  a  colour,  blue- 
tinted  mauve,  they  have  the  appearance  of  a 
greyish-lilac  tint,  anything  but  pretty.  As  this 
variety  is  a  typically  tuftei  one,  pinching  off  the 
buds  and  blossoms  is  amply  compensated  for  by 
the  beautiful  display  which  naturally  follows. 

To  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition  during  the  very  hot  weather  usually  ex- 
perienced in  June  and  July,  growers,  in  the  south 
more  particularly,  will  find  how  advantageous  it 
is  to  mulch  the  beds  and  borders  with  something 
that  will  keep  the  surroundings  comparatively 
cool,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  something  from 
which  additional  food  may  be  extracted  by  the 
plants.  There  is  a  variety  of  materials  used  for 
this  purpose,  each  of  which  commends  itself  when 
taking  into  consideration  whether  the  character 
of  the  garden  soil  be  heavy  or  light  in  its  com- 
position. For  soils  of  a  light  character,  as  well  as 
for  those  which  are  fairly  open,  nothing  better 
could  be  chosen  for  mulching  than  equal  parts  of 
well  decomposed  cow  manure  and  leaf-mould. 
The  former  should  be  chopped  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  then  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
The  leaf-mould  also  should  be  sifted  and  the  two 
well  mixed  together.  The  beds  and  borders 
should  be  covered  with  this  compost  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  more,  placing  it  carefully  round  the 
base  of  the  plants  with  the  hands.  For  heavier 
soils,  equal  parts  of  i.icelj'  rotted  horse  manure, 
and  for  this  nothing  better  than  spent  Mushroom 
bed  material  could  be  chosen,  together  with 
leaf-mould,  each  substance  being  passed  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Another  excellent  material  for  mulch- 
ing is  peat-moss  litter,  which  with  proper  care 
answers  the  purpose  admirablj-.  Only  recently  I 
had  a  quantity  of  this  delivered,  and  being  then  in 
rather  a  hot  state  the  heap  was  turned  over 
pretty  often  before  it  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  use. 
\Yhen  in  a  proper  condition  this  was  broken  up 
small  and  the  beds  completely  covered,  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  litter  being  worked  well  in  round  the 
collar  or  base  of  each  plant.  The  recent  rains 
have  nicely  settled  the  mulching  and  the  manurial 


properties  of  it  have  already  considerably  bene- 
fited the  plants.  It  is  a  verj-  good  plan  to  go  over 
the  beds  pretty  frequently,  stirring  up  the  surface 
with  a  small  fork,  and  if  very  fine  blossoms  are 
wanted,  any  reliable  concentrated  manure  should 
be  sprinkled  round  the  plants  occasionally  and 
watered  in.  By  mulching,  the  use  of  the  water- 
can  is  to  a  very  large  extent  curtailed.  Imme- 
diately the  operation  is  completed,  the  beds  should 
be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  which  should 
last  for  a  week,  however  warm  the  weather  may  be. 

Diseases. 

Already  this  season  many  have  been  the  com- 
plaints of  the  loss  of  some  of  the  best  plants 
through  insect  pests  and  other  causes.  In  the 
morning  a  plant  may  have  been  the  picture  of 
health,  giving  promise  of  a  long-continued  display 
of  blossoms,  but  before  the  evening  this  same 
plant  is  sickly  looking  and  decaying.  There  are 
generally  two  causes  for  this  unfortunate  catas- 
trophe, which  is  the  result  either  of  an  attack  by 
the  wireworm  or  the  leather-jacket  grub.  The 
modus  operandi  of  these  Pansy  enemies  is  to  enaw 
the  stem  of  the  plant  almost  through.  There 
is  little  chance  of  saving  plants  attacked  in  this 
manner,  but  if  the  roots  ba  inspected  pretty 
quickly,  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  insects  re- 
ferred to  may  be  caught  on  the  spot.  Unless  ac- 
tion be  taken  at  once,  there  is  a  considerable  risk 
of  the  adjoining  plants  bsing  served  in  like 
manner.  The  best  preventive  against  the  depre- 
dations of  these  two  Pansy  eaemie?  is  deep  culti- 
vation, and  for  this  reason  the  ground  intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants  should  be  deeply 
dug  in  the  autumn  and  trenched,  in  this  way 
leaving  it  for  the  frost  to  pulverise  and  rid  it  of 
insects.  When  forking  it  over  in  the  spring  ;nl 
incorporating  the  manure,  a  good  dressing  of 
lime,  soot  or  salt  will  assist  very  materially  to 
eradicate  the  evil.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be 
done  with  spring  planting,  but  in  the  case  of  au- 
tumn planting  the  dressing  of  lime,  soot  or  salt 
may  be  carried  out  all  the  same  I  should  have 
stated  before  that  when  a  plant  first  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  attack  of  the  wireworm,  or  leather 
jacket  grub,  a  watering  with  soot  water  may 
render  the  roots  distasteful  to  them.  Ked  spider 
and  greenfly  are  two  other  troublesome  pests, 
but  by  taking  them  in  hand  in  good  time  they 
may  be  exterminated  with  comparative  ease. 
Thej'  are  generally  seen  on  plants  which  lack 
good  cultivation,  through  excessively  hot  weathtr, 
or  durhig  the  early  spring,  when  the  east  winds 
are  so  very  trj-ing.  A  simple  rtmedy,  jet  an  inex- 
pensive one,  is  to  prepare  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  water,  dissolving  i  ozs.  of  the  former  in  1 
gallon  of  the  latter.  Bafore  applying  the  remedy, 
first  satisfy  yourself  that  the  soft  soap  is  abso- 
lutely dissolved.  If  the  plants  are  good  large 
tufts  the  insecticide  may  be  applied  with  a 
syringe,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  only 
ol  medium  size,  it  will  be  better  to  squeeze  a  small 
spongeful  of  the  liquid  into  eich  plant.  Select 
the  cool  of  the  evening  for  carrying  out  this 
operation.  Before  the  sun  attains  much  power 
in  the  morning,  go  over  the  plants  again  in  like 
manner,  but  this  time  with  clear  water,  removing 
anj'  deposit  of  soap  that  raiy  by  c'nance  have 
accumulated.  Failure  to  cleanse  the  plants  of 
the  insecticide  in  good  time  may  result  in  many 
of  them  blistering.  Applications  of  the  soit  soap 
mixture  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks  during  the  hot  weather,  in  this  way 
effectually  keeping  at  a  distance  these  disfiguring 
pests.  In  low-lying  districs  mildew  is  some- 
times troublesome,  more  particularly  in  the  cooler 
weather  of  the  autumn.  There  are  two  remedies 
generally  practised.  One  is  to  dust  the  plants 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  the  other  is  to  fre- 
quently syringe  them  with  a  solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium.  If  taken  in  hand  in  good  time  the 
former  will  probably  answer  the  purpose. 

D.  B.  CR.i>-E. 


Carnation  Grene.din.— One  seldom  hears  of 
this  Carnation,  the  reason  probably  being  that  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  produce  single  flowers 
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few  care  to  grow  it.  On  a  mixed  border,  how- 
ever, even  the  single  form  is  gay  and  attractive, 
the  colour  being  so  intensely  scarlet.  As  it  pro- 
duces no  grass,  it  must  be  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  gentle  warmth  about  April  or  May  and  planted 
out  during  July.  Large  bushy  plants  that  will 
flower  early  in  June  may  thus  be  had.  This  early 
flowering  alone  makes  Grenadin  worth  growing, 
and  the  quantity  of  bloom  a  healthy  plant  will 
produce  is  quite  astonishing.  It  is  also  sweet 
scented.  Grenadin  comes  in  most  useful  at  the 
present  season  for  button-holes  as  well  as  for  the 
adornment  of  small  glasses. — J.  C,  Newark. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CAMPANULA   ISOPHYLLA   ALBA. 

Campanula  lsophyxla  and  its  variety  alba, 
although  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  air,  are 
more   popular  as  basket   plants  in  the   green- 


hanging  down  in  an  extremely  graceful  way, 
sometimes  as  much  as  2  feet.  In  a  pot  it  makes 
a  very  pretty  plant  for  a  room.  Although  usually 
grown  under  glass,  it  is  quite  hardy  and  would  be 
very  ornamental  in  a  sunny  and  rather  dry  place 
out  of  doors.  There  is  also  a  blue-flowered  va- 
riety. It  is  very  easily  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

Tree    Carnations    and    thunderstorms. — 

One  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  Tree  Carnations 
turning  yellow  in  the  foliage,  and  of  some  varieties 
(notably  Miss  Joliffe)  dying  off,  is  the  soddening 
of  the  balls  by  repeated  thunderstorms  or  heavy 
rains.  Up  to  the  present  week  all  my  plants  have 
been  standing  in  frames  with  the  lights  off;  thus 
they  have  been  screened  from  the  force  of  winds, 
and  the  lights  have  been  pub  on  during  storms. 
I  have  now  fumigated  them  and  stood  them  in  the 
open  yard  on  an  ash  bottom,  where  they  will  re- 
main until  October,  shifting  into  their  blooming 
pots  being  performed  as  the  various  batches  are 
ready.     When   in    the    open,   should    green    fly 
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Campanula  isophylla  alba.     From  a  photograph  sent  hy  Cul.  Kelsall,  Dublin. 


house.  It  is  a  lovely  free-flowering  species, 
differing  from  C.  gracilis  in  its  diffuse,  more  or 
less  descending  stems,  larger  and  softer,  some- 
what hairy  leaves,  and  large  flat  flowers.  It 
will  thrive  with  ordinary  care  if  planted  out 
in  a  window  box,  flowering  freely  all  tlie 
summer.  To  grow  it  on  the  rock  garden  it 
.should  be  planted  so  that  the  stems  hang  over 
a  ledge,  in  this  way  the  masses  of  blue  and 
white  flowers  being  very  effective. 

Col.  Kelsall,  who  sent  us  the  photo  from 
which  the  engraving  was  prepared,  says  :  — 

This  is  a  charming  plant  for  growing  in  a 
basket  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  it  is  very 
effective,  the  slender  stems  covered  with  flowers 


appear,  the  point?  of  the  shoots  must  be  dusted 
with  tobacco  powder  or  syringed  with  tobacco 
water.  Rather  than  allow  the  roots  to  become 
soddened,  I  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  in  rainy 
weather,  sometimes  allowing  them  to  remain  so 
for  several  days.  Refrain  from  using  stimulants, 
as  I  find  that  during  the  summer  months  Tree 
Carnations  are  better  without  them. — J.  C. 

Lantanas.  —  These  little  shrubs  with  their 
Verbena-like  blossoms  are  very  showy,  whether 
planted  out  during  the  summer  or  grown  alto- 
gether in  pots.  In  this  latter  case  they  m.ay  be 
turned  to  considerable  advantage  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  greenhouse,  as  they  are  neat  of 
growth  and  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom  for  a 
lengthened  period.     The   change   of  colour  that 


takes  place  in  the  blossoms  of  some  of  them  after 
expansion  is  also  an  interesting  feature.  At  Kew 
they  have  employed  some  of  these  hybrid  Lantanas 
in  the  embellisbmet  of  No.  4  greenhouse  for  years, 
and  a  group  of  a  particularly  dwarf  yellow-flow- 
ered form  bearing  the  name  of  Drap  d'Or  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  recent  Temple 
show.  They  are  all  of  very  easy  propagation  and 
culture,  needing  much  the  same  treatment  as  a 
Fuchsia,  for  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
will  strike  readily  enough  in  the  spring  and  grow 
away  freely  afterwards.  The  principal  care  to  be 
observed  is  to  see  that  red  spider  does  not  ett'ect  a 
lodgment  on  the  leaves,  as  they  are  rather  liable 
to  its  attacks,  and  if  it  is  not  checked  the  leaves 
quickly  drop.  When  required  for  greenhouse 
decoration  from  early  summer  onwards,  they  may 
be  obtained  by  growing  on  the  cuttings  quickly 
under  glass,  but  in  one  place  where  I  grew  them 
for  this  purpose  they  were  not  required  till 
August,  and  consequently  the  plants  received 
different  treatment.  They  were  put  into  pots 
">  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  plunged  out 
into  the  frame  ground  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
safely  done.  Then,  with  occasional  stopping  and 
the  removal  of  the  flower-buds,  they  were  by  the 
required  time  quite  a  mass  of  bloom  and  kept  on 
for  a  long  while. — H.  P. 


CARNATION  MISS  JOLIFFE. 

I  HAVE  read  the  notes  by  "  J.  R.  T."  concerning 
the  culture  of  this  Carnation  at  p.  424,  and  am 
grateful  for  information  as  to  its  origin.  "  J.  R.  T." 
is  silent  upon  a  most  momentous  subject,  and  that 
is  the  failure  in  some  districts  of  this  invaluable 
Carnation.  The  most  perplexing  part  of  it  all  is 
1  hat  this  Carnation  fails  entirely  without  change 
of  cultural  treatment,  and  under  the  very  condi- 
tions in  which  it  was  successfully  grown  in  thou- 
sands for  a  space  of  about  fifteen  years.  Nor  is 
the  failure  in  one  place  only,  as  I  could  mention 
some  half-dozen  large  growers  for  Covent  Garden 
who  cannot  now  get  it  to  grow  at  all.  Still 
worse  is  the  fact  that  freshly  imported  stock 
suffers  the  same  fate  and  quickly  becomes  attacked 
by  a  very  serious  malady.  The  only  sign  of 
its  coming  is  perhaps  a  single  leaf  turning  pale 
and  the  point  of  union  of  leaf  and  stem  slightly 
darkened,  and  then  steadily  and  surely  it  ascends, 
sometimes  on  one  side  only  till  a  young  plant  is 
affected  to  its  full  height  in  the  same  way.  All 
sorts  of  plants  suffer,  though  many  of  them  pre- 
sent a  sort  of  paralysed  state  by  the  one-sided 
action  of  the  disease.  Or  it  may  be  a  limb  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant  that  is  first  attacked, 
possibly  by  some  fungoid  growth,  or  possibly, 
and  what  1  think  is  not  improbable,  it  may  be  the 
result  of  a  mite  boring  its  way  into  the  plant,  and 
in  its  course  severing  the  sap  vessels,  when,  of 
course,  the  inevitable  is  the  result.  I  cannot 
affirm  this  is  actually  the  case,  but  the  behaviour 
of  the  dying  plants  would  make  one  believe  that 
some  such  agency  is  at  work,  and  it  is  strange 
that  even  in  a  single  stem  the  one  side  will  be 
quite  dead  and  the  opposite  side  as  healthy  as  one 
could  wish.  But  the  affected  plants  rarely'  pro- 
duce any  good  flowers,  while  hosts  of  the  finest 
plants  die  off  in  the  most  wholesale  manner  pos- 
sible. For  ten  years  I  grew  this  Carnation  in 
large  numbers,  but  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  during  which  time  I  have  adopted  the 
same  cultural  methods  as  heretofore,  this  variety 
has  failed  cimpletely.  Three  of  my  neighbours, 
all  of  whom  grew  it  in  thousands,  having  simi- 
larly failed,  have  long  since  discontinued  growing 
it,  while  glowing  others  with  as  much  success  as 
previously.  In  one  instance,  less  than  four  years 
since,  a  large  grower  and  a  neighbour  housed 
something  like  lU.ilOOof  Miss  Jolifi'e alone.  To-day 
his  stock,  after  repeated  trials,  combined  with  the 
purchase  of  fresh  supplies,  is  less  than  200  plants, 
and  this  is  only  one  instance  of  several  1  could 
name  of  really  careful  cultivators  who  have  failed 
in  the  same  way.  One  of  the  first  to  grow  this 
variety  in  this  part  of  Middlesex  was  the  late 
Mr.  George  Uzzell,  a  gardener  at  Syon  House 
many   years    since.     At    that    time    Mr.    Uzzell 
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grew  this  variety  into  great  bushes,  growing  on 
the  plants  for  three  years  in  succeeeion,  the  plants 
flowering  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the  older 
examples. 

For  two  years  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  grow 
the  plant  after  losing  it  by  the  thousand,  but  by 
the  kindness  of  a  gardener  away  in  the  provinces 
I  have  now  a  few  plants  with  which  I  am  making 
a  fresh  trial.  These  cuttings  when  received  were 
excellent  in  every  way — better  I  could  not  wish — 
and  being  in  perfect  health,  rooted  readily,  many 
being  rooted  in  fourteen  days  and  the  bulk  in  less 
than  three  weeks.  As  I  have  been  especially 
anxious  about  these,  I  have  given  them  close  per- 
sonal care  and  attention,  though  I  am  bound  to 
admit  I  have  lost  many  of  the  strongest  and  best. 
Noticing  the  failing,  I  took  some  of  the  plants 
and  found  the  ball  full  of  roots  in  the  most  per- 
fect health,  which  seemed  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  disease  to  be  lurking  about  the  root,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  stem  above  the  soil  was  as 
solid  and  sound  as  possible.  The  same  dijease 
apparently  attacks  other  varieties  of  Tree  Carna- 
tions, and  among  these  may  be  named  La  Belle, 
Mile.  Carle,  Winter  Cheer,  Mme.  Therese  Franco, 
&c.,  the  two  first  the  worst  of  these,  though  none 
of  them  in  the  same  degree  as  iliss  Joliffe,  yet  in 
some  seasons  Mile.  Carle  would  appear  equally 
bad.  In  company  with  Miss  Joliffe  I  have  one  or 
two  other  varieties  growing  in  the  same  mixture 
and  receiving   the  same  attention  precisely,  yet 

not  one  of  these  has  failed,  while  many  of    the  ,  ^,^3^ 

best  plants  of  Miss  .Joliffe  are  long  since  dead  and    for 'pot  culture  it  Is  admirable  and  it  attains  to  a 


the  heat  employed,  though  at  no  time  do  I  advise 
high  temperatures,  and  invariably  give  them 
about  1)5°.  Early  last  autumn  I  rooted  many 
hundreds  of  A.  Alegatiire,  and  from  pressure  of 
other  work  they  remained  in  the  cutting  pots  for 
six  weeks  after  they  were  rooted.  The  result  is,  I 
lost  quite  half  the  roots  in  the  potting,  and  many 
more  were  broken  or  torn.  In  the  end,  another 
batch  inserted  at  Christmas  and  potted  as  soon  as 
ready  are  far  superior.  I  would  rather  start  later 
with  the  cuttings  than  allow  them  after  being 
rooted  to  become  stunted  by  overcrowding  in  the 
cutting  pots.  E.  J. 

Mignonette  in  pots. — I  have  had  a  very  fine 
lot  of  Machet  this  season.  I  find  this  variety  is 
one  of  the  best  to  grow,  giving  much  less  trouble 
and  not  so  liable  to  turn  rusty  in  the  foliage  as 
the  white  varieties  ;  it  is  also  very  dwarf  in  habit. 
I  have  tried  the  new  Continental  variety.  Golden 
Machet,  but  cannot  say  much  in  its  favour.  It 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  true  Machet,  the  spikes 
being  very  slender.  I  should  certainly  prefer  the 
Golden  Queen,  whicn  was  grown  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  which  was  a  better  yellow. 
—A.  H. 

Talip  Early  Single  Ophir  d'Or.— As  the 
time  will  soon  come  round  for  ordering  bulbs, 
attention  should  be  called  to  this  superb  early 
variety,  the  finest  among  the  yellow  early  single 
Tulips.  It  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  expen- 
but  its  comparative  newness  justifies  this. 


burnt.     This  is,  I  think,  conclusive  that  no  cul 
tural  error  is  at  the  root  of  the  mischief ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather,  the  only  hope  for  success  lies 
in  growing  them  on  the  lean  side  from  the  first. 
If   treated    liberally  and   given   manures   of   any 
description,    failure    quickly    follows.     I    notice 
"  J.    R.    T."   advises    peat   in    the   soil   mixture, 
though    I    do    not    regard    it  essential    by  any 
means,  and  would   prefer  good   Oak  and  Beech 
leaves    to    any    peat,    though    the     latter    may 
help    to    keep    the    soil    open.      Much    depends 
on   the  quality   of   the   loam,   and   for   choice   I 
would  certainly  take  a  light  sandy  loam  with  good 
leaves  and  charcoal.     Peat  is  also  most  vaiiable, 
and  I  may  say  most  objectionable  for  Carnations, 
especially  such  as  is  of  a  close  nature.     I  also  note 
"J.  R.  T."   would  discard  the  plants  each  year, 
possibly  for  convenience.     Ten  years  ago  it  was 
no  trouble  to  grow  the  plants  on  for  the  second  or 
even  a  third  year,  and   the  finest   flowers   I  have 
ever  seen  were  from  two-year-old  plants.     But  if 
"J.  R.  T."  only  retains  the  plants  for  one  year,  I 
hardly   see   how   he   obtains    from    "  100    to   200 
flowers  each."     I  have  grown  many  fine  plants  of 
a  year  old   that  in   their  first   flowering   gave  a 
maximum  of  from  three  to  four  dozen  blooms  each, 
and   while   such   plants   would    yield    occasional 
flowers  during  the  winter,  they  would  not  give 
another  big  yield  of  bloom  till  April  or  May  ensu- 
ing, at  which  time  "J.  R.  T."  would,  I  imagine, 
have  thrown  away  his  plnnts.     While  fully  agree- 
ing with  "J.  R.  T."  in   the  main,  having  closely 
practised  a  similar  method  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success  in  the  past,  1  am  quite  at  a  loss  why  your 
correspondent  would  leave  the  rooted  cuttings  un- 
potted    from    October   to   January.     Suggesting 
putting  in  the  earliest  in  the  end  of  July  would 
give  a  total   of   five   clear   months    for   these   to 
occupy  the  same  pots,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  mass  of  delicate  roots  produced  could   not  be 
separated    without   the   greatest    injury   and   at 
enormous  sacrifice.     This  I  regard  as  a  step  in  the 
wrong   direction.     If   a   Carnation    is   fit   to   pot 
singly  at  any  time  in  its  existence,  it  is  when  the 
roots  are  about  an  inch  long,  when  they  can  be  se- 
cured intact,  and  five  weeks  from  insertion  should 
be  the  limit  for  this  work,  as  by  this  time  the  best 
and   healthiest   cuttings  and   such   as  will  make 
the    finest   plants  will   be  well  rooted.     In   the 
autumn    good    healthy    cuttings    with   me    root 
readily  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  those  taking  much  longer  are 
wanting  in  stamina  and  scarcely  likely  to  make 
the   best   plants.     The  time   of  rooting  also,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  convenience  at  hand  and 


best  of  the  dark  selfs.  The  stock  seems  to  be 
very  true.  Whilst  everyone  finds  such  beautiful 
pure  whites  as  Her  Majesty,  and  reds  of  the 
Aigburth  and  other  strains  to  be  most  valuable, 
yet  generally  a  mixed  strain  seems  to  afford  much 
satisfaction.  All  depends  upon  house  room.  For 
decorating  rooms  or  dinner  tables,  without  doubt 
the  white  and  dark  red  selfs  are  best.  The  flowers 
of  most  varieties  are  now  quite  big  enough,  colours 
and  markings  are  most  varied,  and  only  greater 
substance  seems  needed  with  some  to  render 
Gloxinias  perfect. — A.  D. 


large  size.  Add  to  the  foregoing  Bruid  van 
Haarlem,  white  and  red  striped  ;  Joost  van  Vondel, 
crimson  and  white;  Keizer  Kroon,  red,  broadly 
bordered  with  yellow  ;  White  Pottebakker  ;  Roi 
Pepin,  white  and  scarlet ;  Proserpine,  satiny  rose  ; 
Rose  Luisante,  deep  rose,  tinted  with  white  ;  Van 
der  Neer,  deep  purple,  and  Wouverman,  dark 
violet,  and  the  very  cream  of  the  early  single 
Tulips  is  thereby  secured. — R.  D. 

Begonia  "WortMana. — This,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  section  of  Begonias,  for 
some  reason  has  nearly  gone  out  of  cultivation.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  our  flower  gardens  have  not 
lost  something  by  neglecting  it.  The  neat  and 
erect  habit  of  growth  renders  it  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  many  arrangements,  and  its  orange-scarlet 
coloured  flowers  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
attractive.  For  small  beds  on  grass  and  with 
blue  Lobelia  as  an  edging,  no  other  plant,  I  think, 
can  equal  it.  I  also  value  the  plant  for  its  early 
flowering,  as  if  the  plants  are  brought  on  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  in  the  spring,  they  come  into 
bloom  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  about  S  inches 
high.  I  put  out  a  number  of  plants  on  June  1 
that  were  then  in  full  flower,  and  they  have  gone 
on  blooming  since,  and  will  continue  doing  so 
until  the  autumn.  The  plants  require  plenty  of  root 
moisture  in  dry  weather.  To  increase  the  stock 
I  divide  the  bulbs  in  the  spring  into  two  or  three 
parts,  but  this  Begonia  may  be  increased  by  cut- 
tings at  the  same  time  if  they  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  bulb.— J.  C.  C. 

Glcxinias  at  Chiswick.  — There  is  ju.'t  now 
to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Chiswick  a  re- 
markably varied  and  beautiful  group  of  Gloxinias 
from  a  sowing  made  about  the  middle  of  January 
last.  The  flowers  are  of  the  finest,  and  evidence 
such  qualities  as  may  be  found  in  the  most  noted 
strains.  The  group  shows  not  only  the  finest 
floral  qualities,  but  also  very  excellent  culture. 
It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  such  a  splendid 
show  can  be  obtained  from  seed  in  so  short  a  time 
as  five  months.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  annoy- 
ing to  learn  that  the  tubers  of  these  beautiful 
plants,  instead  of  being  grown  on  next  year  in 
larger  pots  to  show  their  grand  decorative  value, 
will  be  all  disposed  amongst  Fellows.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  deplored  that  in  such  fashion  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  should  compete  for  favours 
in  antagonism  with  the  legitimate  trade.  There 
is  also  rather  later  sown,  but  just  coming  into 
bloom,  a  large  number  of  plants  of  Aigburth 
Crimson,  a  fine  deep  red-coloured  variety,  cer- 
tainly if  not  the  richest  coloured,  yet  one  of  the 


GLOXINIAS    AS   ANNUALS. 

It  is  doubtless  within  the  memory  of  the  great 
majority  of  gardeners  at  the  present  time  that 
a  few  years  ago  a  good  deal  of  time  was  spent 
in   the   raising    of    stocks   of    these    beautiful 
bulbous  plants  by  means  of  leaves.     Not  only 
was  this  a  tedious  and  slow  business,   but  it 
also  entailed  a  great  amount  of  labour.     The 
plants  producing  the  then  requisite  leaves  were 
usually  three  or  four  years  old,  and  were  grown 
on  till  flowering  was  nearly  over,  to   be  then 
cut  up  for  propagating.     A  large  leaf  was  often 
made  into  three  cuttings.    In  this  way  I  have  in 
years  past  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  thou- 
sands, a  system  very  little  in  vogue  now-a-days. 
The  strains  of  seeds  obtainable  at  the  present 
time  render  this  leaf  propagation  one  of   the 
things  of  the  past,  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unde- 
sirable.    But  though  we  have  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  strains  of  these  flowers,  it  yet  re- 
mains an  open  question  whether  we  employ  the 
seeds  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  by  which 
I  mean,  do  we  so  use  them  as  to  only  spend  a 
minimum  amount  of  time  in  the  growing  of  the 
plants   themselves  !      Those   who    regard    this 
question    from    an    economic   standpoint    wUl 
be  glad  to  know  that  an   object  lesson  of  no 
small  moment  is  now  on  view  in  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  of   the   Royal   Horticultural    Society. 
Here  may  be  seen  flowering  in  great  profusion 
a  large  number  of  tine  plants  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  may  be  said  to  have  been  treated 
as  annuals,  that  is  to  say,  the  seeds  have  been 
sown,  and   the   plants,    by   growing   them    on 
quickly,  have  been  pushed   on  to  the  flowering 
stage  in  about  five  months  from  the  time  of 
sowing.     The  plants,  moreover,  are  of  an  excel- 
lent strain,  sufficiently  good  indeed  that  fully 
00  per  cent,  are  worth  retaining,  not  as  improve- 
ments on  existing  kinds,  but  as  good  enough 
for  general  decoration.     Thera  are  two  batches 
of  plants,  one  lot  having  been  sown  at  the  end 
of  January  of  the  present  year,  and  these  pro- 
vide  a   very   pleasing    assortment   of   colours, 
many  of  them  being  in  every  way  excellent. 
There  is  also  a  second  batch  from  seed  saved 
from  the  Aigburth  Crimson.     These  prove  that 
when  the  seeds  are  saved  from  isolated  examples 
even   seedlings  are  fairly   reliable  and  in   the 
main  come   true.     It    is,    however,    the    early 
batch   of  plants  to   which  these  notes   mostly 
apply,  for  the  plants  now  in  flower  at  Chiswick 
abundantly  prove  that  in  less  than  six  months 
Gloxinias  of  large  size  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
the  seeds  in  the  early  days  of  the  year.     For 
the  amateur  this  method  should  prove  of  great 
value,  as  by  its  adoption  the  greenhouse  may 
be    made   gay  at   midsummer    with    beautiful 
flowering  plants  at  a  very  trifling  cost.     There 
is   no   great   departure   in   so  far    as    cultural 
methods  are  concerned  ;  still  a  few  details  must 
be  adhered  to  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained in  so  short  a  time.     In  the  first  place  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  first  or  second  week 
in  January  in  a  moist  brisk  heat,  employing  the 
usual  methods  in  this  respect.     The  same  care 
will  be  needful  in  the  early  stages  as  are  given 
to  Begonias,  and,  excepting  a  warmer  house  from 
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tte  start,  similar  treatment  will  sufBce.  One  of 
the  more  common  errors  with  all  seeds  of  a  very 
minute  character  is  that  of  sowing  too  thickly, 
with  the  obvious  result  later  on  of  overcrowd- 
ing, damping  and  other  attendant  evils.  An 
ordinary  packet  of  Gloxinia  or  Begonia  seed 
contains  a  great  number,  possibly  400  or  500 
sfieds,  and  if  this  were  more  often  fully  realised 
it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  for  any 
gardener  to  sow  them  all  in  a  6-inch  pot.  For 
such  a  packet  of  seed  four  or  six  such  pots 
would  be  much  better,  or  two  pans.  Particu- 
larly is  this  the  more  needful  if  the  seed  be 
known  to  be  quite  new.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained  and  nearly  tilled  with  a  good  sandy 
soil  and  given  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
three  or  four  hours  before  sowing  the  seed.s.  If 
this  be  well  done,  no  further  watering  should 
be  needed  till  the  seedlings  appear.  Frequently 
seeds  of  small  size  are  lost  through  watering 
after  sowing.  In  raising  the  seedlings,  a  brisk 
stove  temperature  is  better  than  a  sharp  boitom- 
heat,  as  the  latter  frequently  quickly  dries  the 
soil  below.  If  placed  on  bottom-heat,  it  is  best 
at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  then  good  seed 
will  germinate  rapidly.  Cover  the  seed  pots 
with  a  sheet  of  heavily  shaded  glass  and  examine 
it  daily  till  the  seedlings  appear.  From  this 
time  it  is  simply  a  question  of  transplanting  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  large  enough  into  boxes  or 
pans,  and  from  these  latter  firstly  pot  them  into 
4-inch  pots,  and  when  ready  shift  into  6-inch  or 
7-inch  pots  to  flower. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  the  culture  of  quick, 
free-growing  subjects  such  as  these  to  give  a 
plant  three  or  four  different  sizes  of  pots  in  the 
short  space  of  four  months  ;  indeed,  to  shift  a 
plant  into  a  pot  one  size  larger  is  frequently  a 
very  dangerous  proceeding,  as  the  roots  often 
are  badly  damaged  in  ptitting  in  fresh  soil,  and 
in  the  case  of  Gloxinias  the  leaves  as  well  as 
the  roots  must  be  considered.  To  keep  the 
former  in  good  condition,  it  will  be  found  best 
to  pot  into  the  flowering  size  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  reach  the  margin  of  the  smaller  pot.  If 
this  be  done  with  care,  little  damage  will  ensue 
either  to  leaf  or  roots,  though  a  little  extra  care 
and  judgment  will  be  needful  in  such  cases 
in  watering  till  the  plants  are  in  free  growth. 
A  suitable  mixture  of  soil  is  one  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  a  little,  say  one-sixth,  of  very  short  man  tire, 
a  similar  proportion  of  peat,  with  a  free  addition 
of  sand.  This,  with  a  warm  greenhouse  and 
shaded  from  sun,  will  suit  them  well. 

The  second  batch  of  plants  at  Chiswick  was 
sown  in  February  ;  the  earliest  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  expanding  flowers  of  the  richest 
velvet-crimson.  It  is  a  truly  remarkable  strain 
of  a  fine  self-coloured  variety,  the  more  valu- 
able from  a  decorative  point  of  view  from  the 
fact  that  upwards  of  200  plants  of  this  variety 
are  the  product  of  a  single  packet  of  seed  sown 
but  four  months  ago.  E.  Jenkins. 


TIMBER  FOR  GREENHOUSE  STAGES. 

I  THINK  that  sufBcient  attention  is  not  paid  to 
the  selection  of  the  timber  that  is  to  be  used  in 
making  greenhouse  stages.  I  am  led  to  think  so 
because  during  my  lengthened  experience  in  the 
management  of  gardens  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  difference  in  the  behaviour 
of  timber  of  different  qualities  of  both  foreign  and 
English  growth,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  this 
matter  it  is  a  great  mistake  tn  use  the  soft- 
grained  timber  now  so  commonly  employed  for  the 
purpose.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  good 
and  indifferent  qualities  in  both  forsign  and  Eng- 
lish timber.  The  expense  of  making  the  stage  is 
not  all  that  has  to  be  considered,  as  where  timber  of 
poor  quality  has  been  used  there  will  be  constant 
repairj  needed  and  more  frequent  painting.  The 
mo  it  durable  staging  ever   I  saw  was  made  of 


Larch  timber  grown  on  the  estate  on  which  it  was 
used.  That  was  in  the  year  1868.  The  same 
structure  is  still  in  existence  and  in  good  condi- 
tion at  the  present  time.  This  makes  the  time 
of  its  duration  nearly  thirty  years,  during  which 
it  has  been  regularly  laden  with  plants  in  pots, 
and  some  of  them  large  ones,  and  in  the  matter  of 
painting  not  too  well  cared  for  sometimes.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  own-grown  Larch  may  re- 
quire more  labour  in  working  it  than  even  good 
pitch  Pine,  but  against  that  we  have  to  place  its 
durable  character.  I  should  not  be  at  :ill  sur- 
prised if  the  stage  ^o  which  I  have  referred  should 
last  another  thirty  years.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  point  out  an  instance 
in  which  a  stage  made  of  ordinary  foreign  timber 
has  lasted  so  long  in  good  condition.  In  my  ex- 
perience I  have  never  found  it  to  do  so.  Good 
pitch  Pine  is,  in  my  op.inion,  the  only  quality  that 
approaches  the  Larch  for  this  purpose.  The 
worst  English  timber  I  ever  saw  used  for  the  pur- 
pose was  the  common  Spruce  Fir.  A  good  many 
of  the  strips  began  to  decay  in  four  or  five  years, 
while  the  whole  structure  was  unsafe  at  the  end 
of  ten  years. 

If  more  consideration  were  given  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  timber  will  be  placed 
when  worked  up,  I  think  a  good  many  would 
hesitate  before  using  anything  but  the  best  quality 
for  such  a  purpose.  More  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it 
more  or  less  continuously  charged  with  moisture, 
are  the  conditions  prevailing  in  many  cases  where 
stages  are  used.  This,  therefore,  makes  it  more 
necessary  that  greater  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  the  material  used.  In  the  garden  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  there  were  four  pit 
lights  in  the  year  187t  that  had  been  in  constant 
use  for  fifty  years.  All  the  parts  were  so  sound, 
that  I  considered  them  at  that  time  worth  having 
all  the  old  small  squares  of  glass  knocked  out- 
some  of  the  squares  were  only  2  inches  wide — and 
re-glazed  with  larger  ones.  These  lights  were 
also  made  of  home-grown  Larch,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  they  are  in  use  now.  Every 
practical  reader  knows  that  there  cannot  be  any 
harder  wear  for  timber  used  in  glass  Ftructures 
than  that  which  pit  or  frame  lights  have  to  en- 
dure, so  that  the  existence  of  these  lights  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  establishes  at  once  the 
superiority  of  Larch  over  any  other  wood. 

J.  C.  C. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


MARKET  PEAS. 

So  far  as  this  neighbourhood  is  concerned,  Pea 
growing  presents  a  very  different  aspect  to 
what  it  did  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Then 
during  June  and  July  drays  laden  with 
women  and  children  might  be  seen  at  daybreak 
travelling  in  all  directions.  Pea  growing  proving 
a  remunerative  undertaking.  Now,  however, 
few,  save  those  whose  land  is  well  situated, 
deep  and  rich,  care  to  venture  with  early  Peas, 
their  reason  being  that,  owing  to  our  unfavour- 
able springs  and  the  checks  field  Peas  receive 
in  consequence,  the  average  profit  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  labour  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
Hard  by  where  I  am  writing  from,  however,  are 
several  farmers  who  still  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  grow  early  Peas.  Fortunately  located 
in  a  sheltered  valley,  they  cultivate  deeply  and 
manure  heavily,  deferring  sowing  till  January, 
and  are  able,  even  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  put 
Peas  into  the  market  by  the  first  week  in  June. 
Of  course  the  earliest  consignments  command 
the  highest  prices,  and  the  fact  that  in  a  few 
days  after  the  first  arrivals  the  price  sometimes 
falls  as  much  as  sixpence  and  eightpence  per 
peck  often  induces  growers  to  gather  before 
the  pods  are  properly  filled,  which  is  a  loss  in 
the  end.      Even   in  Pea-growing  districts  and 


within   easy   reach   of   large   towns,  although 
early  Peas  pay  well  enough,  secondary  crops  ar- 
riving at  the  picking  stage  at  the  beginning  of 
July  are  a  glut  in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten,  often 
leaving    even   in   the   case   of   heavy   yields   a 
scanty  profit  for  the  grower.     This  fact  ought, 
I  think,  to  teach  those  desirous  of  making  Pea 
growing    pay    the    necessity    of    sowing   with 
a    view    of     gathering    at    a    later    date,    for 
I   have    over    and   over    again    observed   that 
consignments    which    reach    the    market     say 
in  August  and  September  often  realise  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  earliest,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  glut  is   past  and   pur- 
chasers cannot  then  have  it  all  their  own  way. 
If   farmers  located  near  to  flourishing   towns, 
and  farming  heavy  land  unfit  for  early  Peas, 
would  cultivate  as  deeply  as  possible  in  autumn, 
and  expose  it  to  winter  frosts  and  spring  winds, 
and  sow  for  autumn  gatherings  such   Peas  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  Yorkshire  Hero,  or  Omega,  they 
would,  I  am  confident,  find  it  a  paying  invest-, 
ment.     If  Pea  growers,  as  well  as  farmers  gene- 
rally, could  but  be  persuaded  out  of  the  habit 
of  sowing  exactly  what  and  when  their  neigh- 
bours do,  they  might  make  pounds  where  now 
they  only  make  shillings. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  extra  early 
Peas  which  would  be  excellent  for  market 
growers,  but  the  price  of  the  seed,  which  is  kept 
up  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  it  in 
private  gardens,  hinders  them  from  growing 
them.  Harrison's  Eclipse  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  very  best  early  Peas  for  field  purposes 
and  possesses  a  very  hardy  constitution.  Day's 
Sunrise,  as  grown  by  one  farmer  in  this  locality, 
also  does  remarkably  well  and  always  sells  well. 
Where  autumn  sowing  is  practised,  Sunrise  is 
unsurpassed.  Taber's  Market  Favourite,  Fill- 
basket,  a  grand  3  feet  Pea  of  good  colour  and 
flavour.  Prince  of  Wales,  Yorkshire  Hero,  and 
Omega,  the  last-named  being  particularly  good 
for  late  supplies,  are  all  excellent  for  market. 
Telephone  was  also  recently  grown  near  here 
and  proved  a  great  success,  as  these  taller  varie- 
ties do  not  run  so  high  in  an  exposed  field  as 
when  grown  in  gardens.  The  small  round 
Peas  must  be  got  into  the  market  early,  as  when 
the  Marrows  appear  small  Peas  fall  in  price. 

Neicark.  J.  CRAWroED. 

Leeks. — Many  of  the  large  Leeks  exhibited  are 
only  fit  for  use  tor  a  short  time  in  autumn,  and  to 
meet  all  wants  it  is  preferable  to  get  good  solid 
plants  raised  in  the  usual  way.  To  succeed  Celery, 
Leeks  do  grandly,  as  the  soil  requires  trenching, 
and  the  manure  which  is  left  by  the  Celery  is  a 
good  feeding  medium.  Drills  are  drawn  deeply, 
and  the  plants  {after  being  puddled  in  soil  made 
thin  with  water,  like  paint)  are  put  in  as  far  as  the 
tops  will  allow.  When  they  are  of  sufBcient  size 
drills  are  drawn  between  the  rows,  which  is  a  good 
earthing  up.  Liquid  manure  is  very  helpful  in 
raising  large  Leeks,  but  grossness  is  not  to  be 
specially  desired.  The  terrible  frost  of  1895 
proved  the  fallacy  of  growing  gross  Leeks  as  well 
as  every  other  kind  of  winter  vegetable. — W. 
Temple,  Carron,  X.B. 

Garden  Turnips. — There  is  a  large  trial  of 
Turnips  for  summer  use  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick.  Some 
eighty  stocks  were  sown,  though  the  varieties 
really  are  few.  When  looked  over  by  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  committee  on  the  lath  inst.  it  was 
found  that  the  several  stocks  of  the  Early  White 
and  Purple-top  Milan  having  strap-leaf  foliage 
were  the  best  of  the  round-rooted  varieties,  al- 
though the  purple-tinted  roots  seemed  to  have  in 
them  just  a  shade  of  bitterness  that  might  not  be 
perceptible  when  cooked.  There  seem  to  be  no 
other  varieties  of  this  form  in  commerce  so  good 
as  these  are.  Some  seedsmen  catalogue  them 
under  other  appellations,  but  they  are  mislead- 
ing.    The  sowing  of  all  the  trials  was  made  on 
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April  iii,  but  there  were  really  good  useful  bulbs 
formed  fully  a  week  earlier  than  June  15.  Really 
these  Brst  early  sorts,  in  spite  of  the  exceeding 
drought  which  had  prevailed  from  the  timeof  sowing 
up  to  the  Kith  inst. ,  turned  in  for  use  in  six  weeks. 
Probably  no  variety  will  ever  come  in  (juicker  and 
give  bulbs  of  really  useful  size  for  cooking.  Both 
varieties  received  the  award  of  three  marks,  and  a 
similar  honour  was  paid  to  the  Half-long  White, 
or,  as  better  known  here,  the  French  Forcing. 
The  roots  are  Kidieh-shaped,  about  4  inches  lont;, 
pointed,  and  because  sending  its  tops  down  deep 
into  the  soil  seems  to  withstand  drought  readily. 
Although  the  fhape  of  the  root  is  the  converse  of 
that  we  prefer  to  find  in  Turnips,  yet  the  flesh  is 
very  white,  solid,  crisp  and  juicy.  It  is  well 
suited  for  frame  culture  and  is  as  early  as  the 
Milan.  These  three  seem  to  comprise  all  the 
really  first  early  Turnips  in  commerce. — A.  D. 

Potatoes.' — The  large  consignments  of  kidney 
Potatoes  from  Ayrshire  at  very  low  prices  give 
opportunities  to  all  classes  of  the  community  to 
enjoy  early  tubers.  This  season  they  have  been 
unusually  plentiful  during  the  first  week  of  June, 
and  the  quality  is  seldom  so  good.  Early  matura- 
tion has,  no  doubt,  been  accelerated  by  the  un- 
usually warm  months  of  April  and  May.  I  never 
knew  a  warmer  May  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  Drought  was  beginning  to  tell  on 
vegetables  in  lifiht,  peer  soil,  but  as  they  culti- 
vate Potatoes  well  everywhere  in  the  north,  they 
seldom  suffer  from  drought  or  damp.  I  had 
(on  a  border)  Sharpe's  Victor  in  good  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  June.  Several  of  the  best  known 
kidneys  are  alongside  of  the  sort  indicated,  but  all 
are  at  least  ten  days  later.  Like  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Cauliflowers,  and  Peas,  Potatoes  are  much  earlier 
in  this  district  than  usual  and  quality  is  good, 
but  grubs  are  very  prevalent. —  M.  Temple, 
Carroll,  X.B. 

Celery. — Though  the  season  has  been  dry,  the 
Celery  crops  bid  fair  to  be  good,  and  bolting  is 
not  likely  to  be  troublesome.  It  is  premature  to 
write  cf  this,  but  it  is  the  treatment  of  Celery 
plants  in  their  young  stages  which  causes  so 
many  to  go  to  seed.  Dryness  is  a  certain  cause, 
but  chills,  by  taking  the  young  plants  suddenly 
from  heat  to  cold,  allowing  them  to  draw  up  in 
shady  positions,  letting  them  become  crowded  in 
the  nursery  beds  or  boxes,  checking  the  roots 
when  transplanting,  and  pressing  the  manure 
when  being  transplanted  into  balls  from  which 
the  fibres  cannot  get  freely  into  the  new  soil  in 
the  trenches,  are  fertile  causes  of  bolting.  Bad 
watering,  which  cools  the  surface  and  does  not 
reach  the  active  roots,  induces  bolting  as  much  as 
anything  I  know.  I  sow  main  crops  in  light  soil 
under  hand-lights  about  the  end  of  March,  and 
shade  from  strong  sun  till  the  plants  are  ready 
for  pricking  out.  When  they  have  rooted  well 
into  solid  manure  (2  inches,  on  which  is  placed 
light  soil),  they  are  removed  to  shallow  trenches 
and  planted  into  two  to  four  rows  in  each  trench 
early  in  June. — M.  Temtle,  Carron,  X.B. 

Liate  Celery. — I  quite  agree  with  several 
correspondents  as  to  the  best  method  of  raising 
Celery  plants  for  affording  midwinter  and  spring 
supplies.  Artificial  heat  in  any  form  should  cer- 
tainly be  avoided,  as  it  weakens  the  constitution 
and  doubtless  renders  the  plants  more  liable  to 
run  to  seed,  decay  in  wet  seasons,  and  other  evils. 
One  of  the  best  Celery  growers  I  have  known  used 
to  sow  his  seed  of  the  red  varieties  in  quite  cool 
frames  in  April.  Thefe  sloped  to  the  south,  and 
the  sun's  warmth  soon  induced  germination. 
Plenty  of  air  was  given;  indeed,  the  lights  were 
removed  entirely  on  fine  sunny  days  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appeared,  this  old  grower  being  much 
opposed  to  coddling.  Thinning  was  practised  as 
soon  as  the  plants  could  be  handled,  although  this 
was  but  a  light  task,  as  the  seed  was  sown  very 
thinly  When  of  movable  size  they  were  trans- 
planted into  shallow  brick  pits  having  a  hard  ash 
bottom,  no  more  soil  being  given  than  what 
would  support  them  till  they  arrived  at  the  final 
planting-out  stage.  His  favourite  variety  was 
Leicester  Red,  and  seldom   indeed   was   bolting 


perceptible  through  the  many  long  rows  which 
he  grew.  A  gentleman  near  here  annually  grows 
a  good  breadth  of  Celery  on  his  farm  for  market, 
his  gardener  raising  the  plants  for  the  purpose 
The  seed  is  sown  in  boxes,  and  the  plants  when 
small  are  pricked  out  into  a  sheltered  position 
betweeen  the  glass  houses,  bricks  being  turned  on 
edge  on  a  hard  earth  bottom  and  soil  placed  to  the 
depth  of  the  bricks.  The  roots  thus  limited  to 
depth  become  very  numerous  and  fibrous,  and  the 
plants  can  be  lilted  with  abundance  of  soil,  and 
do  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  ordeal.  By 
reason  of  exposure  growth  is  very  dwarf  and 
stocky,  and  the  further  exposure  in  the  open  fisld 
and  late  earthing  up  harden  the  tissues,  so  that 
the  plants  will  pass  safely  through  all  but  the 
very  hardest  winter.— J.  Ckawfokd. 

Cauliflowers. — Though  grubs  have  been  more 
abundant  than  usual  this  season,  all  the  Brassica 
family  whose  rooti  have  been  well  puddled  in 
soot,  soil,  and  water,  made  like  paint,  have  ercaped 
the  depredators.  A  few  Cauliflowers  were  de- 
stroyed, but  the  main  crops  are  first-rate.  They 
are  planted  between  the  ridges  of  ground  which 
had  been  thrown  up.  The  ridges  give  good 
shelter  against  drought  and  cold  winds.  When 
growth  is  active  the  breaking  down  of  the  ridges 
is  a  good  earthing  up  to  the  plants,  and  rain 
(which  was  scarce  during  May)  is  not  thrown  off' 
them.  For  first  supply.  Early  Forcing  and  Early 
Snowball  are  serviceable,  at  the  same  time  Dwarf 
Erfurt,  Asiatic,  or  Walcheren  are  planted,  and 
the  succession  is  unbroken.  A  few  weeks  later  a 
similar  plantation  is  made  and  continued  on  the 
same  lines  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  there  are 
four  or  five  lots  coming  on.  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  is  best  during  the  autumn  months,  continu- 
ing till  early  Broccoli  is  fit  for  use. — M.  Temtle, 
Cai-ron,  N.B. 

TOISIATOES. 
Few  trials  of  garden  products  at  Chiswick  have 
greater  interest  than  those  of  Tomatoes,  whether 
indoors  or  out.  It  is  the  indoor  trial  which  has 
most  value,  because  the  plants  are  grown  in 
pots  and  generally  under  the  same  conditions 
as  are  found  in  other  houses.  Outdoor  plants 
are  so  much  subject  to  varying  conditions  of 
position,  soil,  and  sunshine,  that  trials  in  one 
or  two  places  cannot  be  said  to  govern  tests 
everywhere.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
could  every  gardener,  amateur  or  trader,  who 
interciosses  Tomatoes,  and  in  that  way  raises 
what  are  fondly  regarded  as  new  varieties,  but 
see  each  year  the  Chiswick  trials.  It  is  only  in 
that  way  possible  to  determine  not  only  whether 
any  assumed  novelty  is  diverse  from  others,  but 
also  whether  a  better  or  worse  cropper.  It  can- 
not be  too  well  understood  now  that  Tomatoes 
have  reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence,  that 
improvement  seems  to  be  impossible.  Really 
most  of  the  more  recent  introductions  have  been 
but  reproductions  of  others  some  time  in  com- 
merce, difl'ering,  if  at  all,  only  in  minuti;e, 
and  not  in  general  aspects.  The  best  sorts  give 
us  crops  as  heavy  as  it  is  possible  for  plants  to 
carry  and  finish.  Even  when  the  set  is  very 
heavy,  growers  know  that  unless  tliinned  the 
plants  cannot  perfect  or  mature  all  the  fruits. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  average  crop  which 
stems  of  given  height  can  mature  and  no  more. 
Fruits  aie  as  handsome  as  they  well  can  be,  and 
as  richly  coloured  as  well  as  solid  fleshed,  and 
as  for  flavour,  that  differs  so  little  in  the  case 
of  fruits  grown  under  similar  conditions,  that 
there  is  little  favour  for  any  one  variety  to  be 
claimed  on  that  head.  In  one  respect,  advance 
not  limited  to  one,  but  rather  found  in  many  sorts, 
is  discernible.  Very  large-fruited  varieties  have 
been  ignored  in  favour  of  those  which  produce  a 
greater  number  of  smaller  fruits,  as  these  latter 
not  onlj'  ripen  sooner  and  are  of  better  quality, 
but  they  are  far  more  profitable  in  the  market. 
All   these  features  the   Chiswick  trial  demon- 


strates, and  the  fruit  committee  will  find  each 
yfar  more  and  more  difficulty  in  determining 
which  sort  may  be  better  than  others — present 
or  older  established  ones  because  of  the  general 
evenness  of  character  which  characterises  all 
that  are  grown.  One  very  interesting  feature 
of  this  trial,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
series  of  plants  standing  on  either  aide  of  the 
large  span  Muscat  house,  is  found  in  plants  on 
one  side  originnlly  pinched  and  now  carrying  two 
strong  stems,  whilst  opposite  are  two  plants  of 
the  same  variety  in  one  pot  of  the  sime  size  as 
is  that  the  double  cordon  plant  is  growing  in. 
These  are  for  Tomatoes  unusually  large  pots, 
but  then  they  are  not  more  than  one  half  filled 
with  soil.  If  from  all  sown  at  the  same  time 
the  one  plant  gives  fruits  as  early,  as  fine,  and 
as  abundantly  as  two  plants  with  single  stems 
do,  then  will  it  be  shown  that  trouble  in  raising 
and  potting  so  many  plants  will  be  saved. 
That,  of  course,  has  to  be  shown.  One  form  of 
trial  which  cannot  be  conducted  at  Chiswick 
very  well,  but  yet  would  be  of  interest,  would 
be  the  testing  of  area  production  in  pots  and 
planted  out— that  is  to  say,  a  given  apace  of 
floor  with  plants  put  out  into  the  soil,  and  a 
similar  area  with  plants  from  the  same  sowing 
put  out  singly  into  10-inch  pots  and  stood  as 
close  together  as  may  be  desirable.  The  plant- 
ing-out principle  is  at  the  time  least  trouble, 
but  after  all  the  value  of  the  method  ha^  to  be 
governed  liy  results.  When  Tomatoes  are  gri^wn 
in  the  house  it  is  found  that  considerable  re- 
newal of  soil  is  needed  every  few  years. 

A.  D. 

Garden   Flora. 


PLATE    1072. 
BOLLEA  SCHRCEDERIANA. 

(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
To  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  credit  is  due  for  the 
introduction  of  many  fine  novelties  in  the  way 
of  Orchids,  and  that  they  have  scored  another 
success  by  the  acquisition  of  this  Bollea  a 
glance  at  the  accompanying  plate  shows.  It 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  when  ex- 
hibited before  the  Orchid  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  March,  when 
it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  As  will 
be  noticed,  the  blossoms  show  rather  more  of 
an  incurved  form  than  is  usual  in  the  genus, 
and  the  bright  rosy  purple  lip  is  very  attractive, 
contrasting  strong'y  with  the  white  sepals  and 
petals.  The  genus  is  to  some  extent  a  ne- 
glected one,  and  requires  the  addition  of  a  few 
distinct  and  handsome  kinds  like  the  above.  It 
would  possibly  have  the  efl'ect  of  bringing  the 
older,  interesting  kinds  to  the  notice  of  Orchid 
growers,  who  would  perhaps  find  considerable 
pleasure  in  their  culture.  They  are  seldom,  I 
think,  imported  in  great  numbers,  the  absence 
of  austaining  pseudo-bulbs  making  their  transit 
more  difficult  than  of  other  Orchids  that  will 
stand  a  long  drying  with  impunity.  Under  cul- 
tivation, too,  a  great  many  plants  have  been  lost 
owing  to  mistaken  ideas  as  to  their  require- 
ments, the  annual  roasting  that  some  cultivators 
think  necessary  not  being  at  all  to  their  taste. 
A  difference  must  be  made  between  the  grow- 
ing and  res'  ing  seasons,  but  drying  off'  is  harm- 
ful and  unnecessary.  The  most  suitable  place 
for  them  is  a  shady  corner  in  a  light,  warm 
house,  and  if  this  shade  is  caused  by  larger 
plants  coming  between  them  and  the  light,  it  is 
much  better  for  them  than  a  dense  shade  from 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  H.  G.  Moon  in 
Baron  Scbroeder's  garden,  Tlie  Dell,  Egliam.  LitLc- 
graphed  ard  printed  by  Guillaunie  Severeyus. 
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blinds  or  mats  placed  over  the  glass.  In  one 
case  the  light  is  almost  totally  subdued,  in  the 
other  the  rays  are  broken  up  so  that  damage 
to  the  foliage  is  impossible,  yet  the  proper 
degree  of  consolidation  is  effected.  This  is  a 
point  too  often  overlooked  iu  the  culture  of 
evergreen  Orchids  of  many  kinds.  The  decaying 
foliage  of  the  deciduous  species  is  in  itself 
a  reminder  that  it  is  high  time  to  prepare  the 
plants  for  winter  by  hardening  the  tissues  as 
much  as  possible,  and  steps  are  taken  to  pro- 
mote this  end.  The  evergreen  kinds  give  no 
such  warning,  yet  they  all  require  it  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  foliage  of  all  the  BoUeas 
is  very  susceptible  to  checks,  caused  either  by 
fluctuations  in  the  atmospheric  moisture  or  the 
attacks  of  insects.  The  former  is  frequently 
the  reason  of  their  failing  to  do  well  in  low 
narrow  houses,  such  structures  requiring  much 
more  care  in  ventilation  than  larger,  more 
spacious  ones.  Thrips  are  their  worst  enemies 
id  the  way  of  insects,  and  a  deal  of  attention  is 


pany  that  they  should  plant  a  large  mud  heap, 
composed  of  river  dredgings,  with  Willows.  The 
novel  proposal  was  acted  upon  by  the  dock  com- 
pany, and  2  acres  of  the  50  which  comprise  the 
land  were  planted  with  10,000  Willow  plants — 
6000  for  coarse  basket  work,  and  4000  for  fine 
articles.  Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  annual  report, 
records  the  great  success  of  the  experiment, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
health,  and  mentions  that  the  planting  of  Osiers 
on  a  large  scale  in  North- Western  India  has 
assisted  to  stamp  out  malaria  in  a  notoriously  un- 
healthy valley  corried  with  stagnant  pools. 


The  Week's  Work. 


OUTDOOR  FRUIT. 
Orchard   trees. — The   warm  showers  we   were 
favoured  with  earlier  in  the  month  did  much  to 
cleanse  these  of  aphis  and  other  pests  and  pro- 
mote a  free,  healthy  growth,  but  the  ground  being 
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necessary  to  keep  the  plants  clean.  They  often 
attack  the  young  shoots  before  the  leaves  are 
properly  unfolded,  so  the  need  for  frequent  and 
careful  winter  spongings  is  apparent.  The 
roots  of  Bolleas  as  a  general  rule  do  not  relish 
a  great  thickness  of  compost,  for  although 
strong  and  fairly  persistent  they  are  easily  in- 
jured by  overdoses  of  moisture.  What  they 
like  is  frequent  thorough  soakings  and  to  lun 
quite  dry  before  the  dose  is  repeated.  A  light 
compost  then  with  abundant  drainage  is  what 
they  like,  or  a  piece  of  tree  Fern  stem  with  a 
very  little  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss  will  grow  them 
admirably,  there  being  no  reason  in  this  case 
for  frequent  renewal  and  consequently  distur- 
bance. Time  only  is  necessary  to  find  out 
whether  B.  Schra'deriana  will  thrive  under  the 
same  conditions  as  others  in  the  genus,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  plant  augurs  well  for  its  well- 
being,  the  foliage  having  a  robust  and  healthy 
look  about  it  not  usually  seen  in  delicate  plants 
difficult  of  cultivation.  R. 


Willows  and  health.  — Some  time  ago  the 
district  medical  officer  of  Poplar  and  Brcmley  (Dr. 
Alexander)  su  ^gested  to  the  Millwall  Dock  Com- 


so  dry  the  moisture  was  soon  all  gone,  so  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  again  to 
watering.  The  Apple  crop  in  some  places  is  not 
a  heavy  one,  but  though  this  is  so,  a  few  varieties 
have  set  freely,  and  where  this  is  the  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pay  extra  attention  to  those  trees 
that  the  fruit  may  be  induced  to  swell  more 
freely.  Some  varieties  of  Plums  have  set  very  well ; 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  The  Czar,  Dia- 
mond, Monarch,  Victoria,  and  a  few  other  kinds. 
Where  the  bushes  are  overladen  and  thinning 
has  not  been  attended  to,  this  ought  no  longer  to 
be  neglected,  not  only  on  account  of  the  benefit 
to  the  present  crop,  but  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  trees.  It  is  by  attention  to  these  trifles  in 
time  that  fruit  growing  is  made  to  pay ;  if 
neglected  too  long,  the  trees  get  into  a  sickly  con- 
dition, and  often  fail  altogether.  Look  to  those 
trees  that  were  grafted  in  spring,  and  if  they  have 
made  a  free  growth  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  bandages,  or  these  will  cut  into  the  scion. 

Wall  trees. — Many  of  the  sweet  Cherries  will 
now  have  been  gathered,  and  as  the  trees  are 
freed  of  their  fruit  they  should  be  looked  over, 
for  frequently  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  covered 
with  black  aphis.  Where  this  is  so,  they  should 
be  dipped  in  some  insecticide.  This  need  not  be 
washed  off  again  unless  it  be  strong  enough  to 


damage  the  foliage,  as  it  will  act  as  a  deterrent 
against  future  attacks.  Many  of  the  mixtures 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  petroleum,  and  as 
these  are  injurious  to  the  foliage,  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  used  with  cire.  It  is  far  prefer- 
able to  give  the  trees  two  or  three  slight  dressings 
than  one  that  would  be  injurious.  Watering  is 
one  of  the  chief  operations  in  this  department  at 
the  present  time,  as  no  trees  can  remain  healthy 
for  very  long  when  their  growth  becomes  stunted 
and  the  foliaee  ill-developed.  Were  the  wall  trees 
to  receive  the  same  attention  in  this  respect  as 
those  grown  under  glass,  we  should  hear  fewer 
complaints  about  unsatisfactory  crops.  We  are 
very  apt  to  forget  that  the  foil  composing  the 
fruit  borders  is  often  exhausted  by  other  growing 
crops,  and  but  little  of  the  nourishment  afforded 
reaches  the  roots  of  the  wall  trees,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  borders  being  dug,  are  often  at  a 
greater  depth  than  is  desirable.  Could  the  bor- 
ders round  the  walls  be  reserved  for  the  roots  of 
the  fruit  trees  alone,  it  would  be  less  difficult  to 
attend  to  their  wants  ;  but  as  there  are  few  places 
where  sufficient  room  can  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
duction of  early  or  the  protection  of  late  crops, 
these  spaces  have  to  be  occupied*  henca  arises 
the  necessity  of  paying  extra  attention  to  the 
roots  of  the  fruit  trees.  The  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  roots  of  trees  well  supplied  with  moisture, 
particularly  in  those  districts  where  but  little 
rain  falls,  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
gardens,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  a  light  nature 
resting  on  gravel.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  the  foliage  of  wall  trees  in  such  places  covered 
with  red  spider  and  thrips,  and  as  trees  cannot 
subsist  long  under  such  treatment,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  fruit  is  scarce.  In  warm  dis- 
tricts Apricots  will  now  be  ripening,  and  before 
the  fruit  gets  too  far  advanced  place  traps  for  the 
destruction  of  woodlice,  earwigs,  &c.,  for  these 
little  creatures  do  much  damage  to  the  fruit. 
Where  the  trees  are  nailed  to  the  walls,  examine 
the  nails,  and  where  any  are  likely  to  press 
against  the  fruit,  these  should  be  removed  at 
once,  otherwise  they  will  be  likely  to  injure  some 
of  the  best  specimens.  Apricots  ripen  very 
quickly  when  fully  grown  ;  they  should  on  that 
account  be  examined  daily  when  the  weather  is 
hot  to  prevent  any  from  being  spoilt  through 
falling.  Birds,  wasps  and  flies  are  fond  of  them  ; 
therefore  means  should  be  adopted  to  keep  these 
off.  Continue  to  supply  Strawberries  in  the  open 
quarters  with  liberal  drenchings  should  the 
weather  be  dry,  even  though  the  fruit  is  ripening, 
and  if  it  can  be  afforded  to  those  plants  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  they  will 
make  stronger  crowns.  Runners  layered  in  pots 
should  on  no  account  be  neglected,  for  much  of 
their  future  depends  on  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive at  the  present  time.  The  soil  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  moist,  and  all  runners  kept  pinched 
off  as  they  appear,  as  by  so  doing  stronger  plants 
are  produced.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  sever  the  plants  from  the  parents  and  take 
them  off  to  a  more  convenient  place  for  watering 
till  they  can  be  either  potted  or  planted  out. 

BcDDiNG. — This  is  an  operation  not  generally 
practised  in  private  gardens,  for  with  the  press  of 
other  work  it  is  impossible  to  pay  attention  to 
every  branch  ;  and  as  trees  can  be  purchased  for 
such  a  nominal  sum,  this  work  had  better  be  left 
to  experts.  However,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  gardener  has  a  fine  healthy  stock  which  ho  is 
desirous  of  turning  to  some  useful  account,  and 
the  operation  of  budding  is  so  simple,  that  all  may 
become  masters  of  the  art  after  a  few  attempts. 
It  would,  moreover,  be  well  if  all  gardeners 
understood  budding,  that  they  might  impart 
their  knowledge  to  the  workmen  on  the  estate,  as 
such  would  no  doubt  profit  by  it,  having  more 
time  during  the  long  summer  evenings  to  prac- 
tise. Amateurs,  too,  who  are  fond  of  trying 
experiments  would  do  well  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  this  branch  of  propagation.  The 
budding  of  fruit  trees  is  similar  to  that  of  Roses, 
with  the  exception  that  the  stocks  are  in  no  ways 
interfered  with  till  the  winter's  pruning,  thereby 
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avoiding  any  risk  of  the  buds  starting  till  the  fol- 
lowing season.  When  the  sap  flows  freely  and  the 
buds  have  become  sufiBciently  plump,  the  work  may 
be  commenced.  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches, 
and  Apples  all  grow  readily  if  care  be  taken  to  do 
the  work  properly.  To  those  who  have  never  at- 
tempted this  work  I  would  advise  deferring  the 
operation  till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  as  they  will 
doubtless  feel  somewhat  clumsy  at  first,  and  if 
the  bud  be  handled  too  much  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  the  probability  is  that  it  would  wither  before 
being  properly  inserted.  The  end  of  the  shoot 
from  which  the  bud  is  taken  should  be  kept  in 
water  to  keep  it  plump,  and  part  of  the  leaf 
should  bo  removed  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the 
sap. 

Sm.\ll  fruits. — Many  of  these  are  sadly 
neglected  in  our  gardens,  particularly  Goose- 
berries. There  is  such  a  variety  of  these,  that 
space  might  be  afforded  on  a  wall  or  building 
having  a  northern  aspect,  when  if  well  looked 
after  fine  fruit  would  be  produced  that  would 
hang  till  late  in  the  season.  Red  and  White 
Currants  are  also  much  in  demand  late  in  the 
year,  and  where  a  quantity  of  these  is  grown 
against  walls,  the  trees  ought  to  be  covered  with 
nets  at  the  first  approach  of  ripening,  that  none 
of  the  fruit  may  be  taken  by  the  birds.  Rasp- 
berries are  also  frequently  in  request  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  To  have  these  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  the  canes  must  be  encouraged  to  grow 
during  the  summer  by  frequent  waterings,  for  as 
most  of  the  autumnal  varieties  fruit  on  the  current 
season's  growth,  unless  this  is  well  developed,  the 
crop  will  be  small  and  the  fruit  of  inferior  quality  ; 
therefore  watering  should  in  no  case  be  neglected. 

H.  C.  Pkinsep. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Grouxd  work. — In  well-managed  kitchen  gar- 
dens there  is  no  unnecessary  delay  in  clearing  the 
ground  of  all  spent  crops  or  such  as  are  no  longer 
wanted.  Even  in  places  where  there  is  no  lack 
of  vacant  ground  ready  for  cropping,  and  no  im- 
mediate need  to  recrop  plots  just  vacated,  a 
clearance  should  take  place,  as  the  old  stools  of 
many  things  will  continue,  as  long  as  they  are 
allowed  to  remain,  to  rob  the  ground  of  both  ma- 
nure and  moisture,  and  they  also  provide  congenial 
breeding  grounds  for  many  injurious  insects.  It 
is,  however,  in  gardens  of  limited  extent  and  from 
which  there  are  great  demands  that  the  necessity 
for  an  early  clearance  is  most  forcibly  felt,  as  the 
ground  thus  set  at  liberty  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  preparation  before  it  can  be  re-cropped.  What 
form  this  preparation  shall  take  must  be  decided 
by  the  nature  of  the  successional  crops.  A  few 
things,  such  as  Broccoli  and  autumn-sown  Onions, 
need  nothing  more  done  to  the  ground  than  a 
good  hoeing  and  cleaning,  but  for  the  majority  of 
things  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
break  up  the  surface  soil  to  a  uniform  depth  of  a 
few  inches.  I  do  not  advocate  deep  digging 
during  the  summer  for  any  vegetable  crop,  as  all 
such  work  is  best  done  during  the  winter,  and  the 
true  value  of  double  digging  or  trenching  often 
shows  itself  more  on  the  second  crop  than  on  the 
first  which  the  land  carries,  while  on  shallow  dug 
soils  secondary  crops  are  often  far  from  good,  and 
give  much  trouble  in  keeping  them  going.  Per- 
haps, taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the 
early  Potato  ground  forms  the  best  site  for  many 
things  which  have  to  be  planted  or  sown  after 
midsummer,  and  for  this  reason  I  like  to  grow 
good  breadths  of  the  earliest  varieties,  the  tubers 
of  which  can  be  dug  directly  they  reach  full  size, 
when,  if  they  are  handled  carefully  and  stored  in 
a  dark  and  cool  shed,  they  will  ripen  up  and  be  as 
good  in  quality  as  they  would  bo  if  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  ripe  in  the  ground.  A  useful 
plot  can  often  be  cleared  in  this  way,  and  it  will 
then  be  available  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed.  Such  ground  I  usually  employ  for 
Spinach  if  it  can  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  for  a  week 
or  two  after  being  cleared  and  forked.  The  strips 
cleared  of  Peas  I  use  for  Turnips,  the  one  crop 


coming  off  at  intervals  which  just  suits  the  suc- 
cession of  the  other,  and  in  this  case  there  is  no 
delay,  clearing,  digging,  and  sowing  following  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  Early  Cauliflowers 
are  succeeded  by  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  other 
small  things,  and  this  ground  is  improved  by  be- 
ing allowed  to  lie  idle  for  a  week  or  two  between 
the  two  crops.  Cauliflowers  are  somewhat  ex- 
hausting to  most  soils,  and  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  ground  is  very  dry.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  the  mulching  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  soil  is  forked  over,  which  should 
not  bo  done  until  rain  has  fallen  or  water  has  been 
artificially  applied.  Old  Cabbage  plots,  where 
the  stumps  are  not  allowed  to  remain  for  sprout- 
ing, will  be  available  for  late  Celery.  The  labour 
required  in  preparing  ground  for  late  crops  is 
by  no  means  great,  as  the  forking  should  not  bo 
deep  enough  to  disturb  any  of  the  manure  buried 
at  the  annual  digging,  any  lumps  of  which  that 
may  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  when  lift- 
ing Potatoes,  &c.,  should  be  thrown  out  if  not 
sufficiently  well  decomposed  to  crumble  freely, as  a 
fine  tilth  is  especially  essential  to  small  plants  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Should  it  be  considered 
that  any  crops  soon  to  be  sown  or  planted  on  these 
cleared  plots  will  require  any  manure  beyond  that 
which  the  soil  already  contains,  this  may  be  given 
in  some  suitable  concentrated  form  and  forked  in 
as  the  work  proceeds,  my  experience  being  that 
such  things  do  more  good  when  applied  in  this 
way  than  when  merely  strewn  on  the  surface. 

Planting. — The  planting  of  all  the  Brassicas, 
with  the  exception  of  late  Coleworts  and  Savoys, 
should  soon  be  brought  to  a  close.  In  choosing 
what  to  plant  most  extensively  amongst  the 
Kales,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remember  the  ex- 
perience of  the  winter  189-1-95,  and  to  give  the 
place  of  honour  to  those  things  which  came  safely 
through  that  trying  season.  In  my  own  case  I 
have  found  that  the  Buda  and  the  dwarf  curled 
Scotch  Kale  winter  better  than  anything  else  of 
the  kind,  and  of  these  I  consequently  plant  a 
good  breadth,  while  less  quantities  of  the  old 
Cottager's  and  the  tall  curled  Kales,  the  sprout- 
ing Broccoli  and  other  members  of  the  family 
which  tend  to  give  both  variety  and  succession 
are  planted.  A  few  rows  of  the  smallest  plants  of 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  and  Self-protecting 
Broccoli  which  can  still  be  found  on  the  seed  bed 
should  be  planted  somewhere  handy  to  the 
pits  or  frame  ground,  so  that  they  may 
be  lifted  and  stored  without  much  trouble  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter,  as  such  plants  will 
carry  on  the  supply  well  up  to  Christmas  and 
after  if  afforded  sufficient  protection,  and  a  little 
forethought  in  the  matter  of  placing  them  now 
will  lessen  the  labour  of  moving  them  when  this 
is  necessary.  Late-sown  Vegetable  Marrows  may 
be  planted  on  any  vacant  sunny  spot,  but  should 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  the  maift' 
crop,  for  though  the  later  plants  are  rarely 
troubled  with  mildew,  it  will  probably  spread  to 
them  if  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  earlier 
sown  plants  that  may  have  contracted  it.  Room 
should  be  found  for  two  or  three  plants  at  the 
most  sheltered  end  of  a  warm  border,  as  these 
may  escape  the  first  few  slight  frosts  and  extend 
the  season  of  cutting.  Early-sown  Endive  in- 
tended to  be  grown  for  cooking  should  be  planted 
on  a  rich  and  cool  border  at  a  sufficient  distance 
apart  to  allow  a  full  spread  to  the  plants,  as  this 
will  encourage  a  maximum  of  green  leaves  to  a 
minimum  of  blanched  heart. 

Sn.\LLOTs  AND  Garlio. — An  old  saw  tells  us  to 
plant  Shallots  on  the  shortest  and  pull  them  on 
the  longest  days  of  the  year.  The  latter  half  of 
the  advice  will  be  good  for  application  this  year, 
as  growth  is  now  rapidly  ripening  off  and  a  delay 
in  harvesting  the  crop  may  result  in  a  reaction 
taking  place,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  set  of 
roots  which  will  rob  the  bulbs  of  their  substance. 
Choose  a  dry  day  for  pulling  the  crop,  and  after 
allowing  it  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
days  until  the  withering  of  the  top  growth  is 
complete,  gather  up  and  bunch  the  bulbs,  hang- 
ing the  bunches  to  the  roof  of  a  dry  and  open  shed, 
where  ripening  will  soon  be  completed. 


Gatiierixg  vegetables. — In  the  daily  routine 
of  collecting  the  various  vegetables  as  they  come 
in  for  use,  a  common  error  is  to  delay  the  com- 
mencement of  gathering  until  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  gets  well  forward.  Not  only  are  most  vege- 
tables at  their  best  long  before  they  reach  their 
full  size,  but  gathering  when  young  relieves  the 
plants  of  the  strain  that  cropping  puts  upon  them, 
and  they  then  go  on  cropping  over  a  much  longer 
period  than  they  otherwise  would.  Once  such 
things  as  Peas  and  Beans  are  allowed  to  perfect 
a  few  of  their  pods,  the  later  blossoms  refuse 
either  to  open  or  to  set,  and  the  consequent  loss  is 
great,  and  this  is  also  true  of  nearly  all  things, 
though  it  bears  more  especial  relation  to  those  of 
which  the  fruits  only  are  eaten.  There  is  also 
much  harm  done  in  many  places  by  the  careless 
methods  employed  in  gathering,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  Pea  haulm  pulled  out  of  the 
ground  or  otherwise  injured  by  careless  men  or 
boys,  who  have  not  the  common  sense  or  interest 
in  their  work  which  would  teach  them  to  use  both 
hands  in  gathering,  one  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  haulm,  and  the  other  for  picking. 

Globe  Artichokes. — The  precociousness  of 
Globe  Artichokes  this  year  has  already  been  noted 
by  other  growers,  and  this  fact  should  influence 
those  who  require  a  late  supply  to  feed  and  water 
the  plants  well,  for,  unless  this  is  done,  the  time 
gained  now  will  be  lost  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Well-fed  plants  have  practically  no  limit  to  their 
cropping  powers  while  the  weather  is  suitable  for 
growth  to  be  made,  but  those  which  are  allowed 
to  take  their  chance  soon  become  spent. 

Corn  Salad. — A  few  rows  of  this  useful  salad 
plant  should  now  be  sown  for  the  autumn  supply. 
An  east  border  will  be  one  of  the  best  positions 
for  this  crop,  and  a  bed  of  limited  size  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present,  as  a  larger  sowing  must 
be  made  a  few  weeks  hence.        J.  C.  Tallack. 


Rose  Garden. 


PPvOGRESS    IX    THE    HYBRIDISING   OF 

ROSES.* 

I  HAVE  continued  my  labours  every  season  up 
to  this  present  one,  1895,  in  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  1  was  able  to  do  very  little.  Next  year, 
if  I  am  alive,  I  fear  that  my  doings  will  prob- 
ably be  still  less.  Not  that  my  faith  is  shaken 
in  the  belief  that  new  races  of  Roses  may  be 
brought  into  existence  by  crossing  or  hybridis- 
ing the  existing  races,  which  will  be  valuable 
'additions  to  our  present  possessions  ;  but  the 
pressure  of  advancing  years  is  imperative. 
Unless  I  did  the  entire  operation  with  my  own 
hand  the  necessary  interest  in  it  would  be  Jack- 
ing, and  in  my  eightieth  year  the  needful  energy 
for  this  begins  to  fade.  I  have  on  former  occa- 
sions recounted  my  experiences  in  some  detail, 
and  your  readers  will  hardly  thank  me  if  I  go 
into  detail  again.  With  regard  to  what  I  have 
achieved,  I  think  I  shall  have  done  much  if  I  do 
no  more  than  establish  the  one  great  fact  that 
the  different  races  or  families  of  Roses,  however, 
apparently  opposed  to  one  anotlier  in  wood  and 
spine,  in  habit  of  growth,  in  foliage,  in  hardi- 
ness, and  all  other  outward  characteristics,  are 
capable  of  uniting  in  the  production  of  a  common 
progeny— a  progeny  which  is  distinctly  different 
from  either  parent,  though  generally  bearing  un- 
doubted proofs  of  their  origin  in  traces  of  both 
seed  and  pollen  parent.  The  successful  results 
of  my  attempts  to  combine  the  sweet  foliage  and 
the  hardy  constitution  of  the  Sweet  Brier  with 
the  red  and  yellow  tints  of  the  Persian  Yellow 
Brier  and  the  --Austrian  Copper  Brier,  and  not 
only  so,  but  with  the  crimson  tints  of  the 
Bourbons,  the    Hybrid   Chinas,  and   even   the 

•  A  paper  by  the  Rt.  H511.  Lord  Penzanc>  in  "The 
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Tea  Roses,  afford  an   excellent   illustration  ot 
this  truth.     As  1  have  mentioned  the  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  1  will  pause  a  moment   to  make 
known  a  fact  which  I  only  became  aware  of  in 
this   autumn  of  1895      It   occurred   to   me    to 
have  the  hips  of  the  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  cut 
off,  and  I  only  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  earlier  in  the  season.     They  were  already  of 
a  bright   red  colour,   and  formed  very  pretty 
objects,  but    I   thought   it   would   add   to   the 
strength  and  health  of  the  plant  to   part  with 
them.     I  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  the  re- 
sult, for  all  the  plants,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tion, took   to   blooming  freely  a  second   time. 
During  all  August  and  September,  and,  indeed, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  sharp  frost  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  I  had  three  or  four  glasses  of 
these  blooms  on  my  breakfast  table  every  morn- 
ing, perfuming  the  room   with  the  verj'  sweet 
scent  of  their  tiowers.     From  this  experience  I 
conclude  that  if  the  flowers  are  cut  off  as  soon 
as    they   fade    in   summer,   and   the   hips   not 
allowed  to  form  themselves,  the  autumnal  flower- 
ing would  be  still  more  remarkable  and  abundant. 
But  it  is  time  that  I  passed  from  my  successes 
to  the  admission  of  what  have  been  very  like 
failures.     I  had   directed  my  attention  to  the 
production  of   a   Hybrid    Perpetual  of   a  new 
colour.    Why  not  a  yellow  i    And,  indeed,  why 
not  a  blue  Rose  /     As  the  possible  parent  of  a 
yellow  Rose  nothing  presented  itself  so  natu- 
rally as  the  yellow  Brier — the  Persian  Yellow 
and  the  Harrisoni.     1  collected  a  quantity  of 
the  pollen  of  these  Roses  and  operated  on  the 
blooms  of  several  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  notably 
General    Jacqueminot   and    Jean    Cherpin.     I 
obtained  abundance  of  hips,  and  in  due  time 
plenty  of   seed,   and  again  m    due  time  some 
hundreds  of  plants.     But  excepting  perhaps  in 
two  or  three  cases  no  sign  is  visible   in   their 
wood,  foliage,  or  growth  of  the  yellow  Brier  ; 
no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  them  have  not  yet 
flowered,   but   I   confess   my   hopes  of   success 
with  them  are  pretty  well  extinct.     One  plant, 
indeed,  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  did  give 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  Brier  parentage,  the 
foliaga  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Har- 
risoni,  and  when   the   flower  showed  itself   it 
presented  a  very  pretty  mixture  of  crimson  and 
yellow.     But  it  was  very  shapeless,  and  out  of 
a  dozen  blooms  there  would  perhaps  be  only 
one  that  in  shape  could  be  said   to   give  any 
pleasure  to  the  eye.     Moreover,  it  proved  itself 
to  be  very  difhoult  to  propagate  by  either  bud 
or  graft  ;  it  is  even  difticult  to  keep  it  alive,  one 
branch  after  another  dying  down  more  quickly 
than  they  are  reproduced.     The  plant  seems,  if 
I  may  use  such  an  expression,  to  resent  the 
attempt  to  unite  such  incongruous  parents,  and 
to   make  continual   protest  against   its  haviug 
been  called  into  existence.     Then  for  the  blue 
Rose  I   collected   the   pollen  of   a   Hungarian 
Rose,    Erinnerung    an    Brod    by   name.     The 
tints  of  this  Rose  are  more  distmctly  blue,  in 
parts,  and  at  times,  than  those  of  any  Rose  that 
I  have  met  with.     I  have  had  no  difticulty  in 
obtaining  plants  from  the  pollen  of  this  Rose 
With  several  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  I 
have  a  number  of  them  now.     But  none  have 
■yet  bloomed  ;  and  I  cannot  trace,  in  the  growth 
or  foliage,  any  distinct  evidence  that  the  quali- 
ties  of   pollen   parent   are  represented  in   the 
progeny.     On  the  other  hand,  I  have  a  seedling 
Rose,  obtained  from  a  parent  of  the  semper- 
fi'jrens  race,  which  has  bloomed  and  given  me  a 
flower  which  at  times  comes  almost  blue,  but  it 
is  flimsy,  loose  in  its  petals,  and  greatly  want- 
ing in  shape  ;  it  is  the  most  continuous  bloomer, 
however,  throughout  the  autumn  that  I  have 
lever  seen.      What  its  true  colour  may  eventu- 
.ally-turn  out  to, be  itis  not  easy  to  sa^,.  for  it  is 


wonderful  how  seedlings  change  from  their  first 
form  and  colour  as  time  goes  on. 

Another  experiment  must  be  recorded  which 
up  to  the  present  time  has  not  met  with  success. 
The  beautiful  glossy  foliage  of  the  Rosa 
camelli.'Bfolia  is  very  inviting  to  the  eye  of  the 
hybridiser,  and  if  I  could  only  transfer  this 
foliage  to  some  of  our  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  I 
should  consider  it  a  useful  triumph.  But  I 
could  not  get  the  camelliEefolia  to  flower. 
From  what  I  have  read  in  the  gardening  publica- 
tions I  conclude  that  other  people  have  met 
with  the  same  difficulty.  At  last  my  opportu- 
nity came.  The  splendid  sunny  season  of  1893 
ripened  the  wood  of  my  plant  so  thoroughly, 
that  in  1894  it  gave  me  twenty  flowers.  Two 
of  these  I  treated  with  the  pollen  of  other 
plants,  but  obtained  no  hips.  The  remaining 
eighteen  I  reserved  for  pollen,  with  which  I 
fertilised  the  blooms  of  numerous  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. I  had  a  good  crop  of  seed,  and  I  have, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  plants.  In  vain  have  I 
looked  for  a  shiny  leaf.  Many  of  the  seedlings 
have  a  foliage  inclining  that  way,  and  certainly 
different  from  that  of  the  seed  parent,  but  none 
(unless  as  they  grow  up  they  put  on  a  more 
glossy  appearance)  carry  the  true  Camellia-like 
leaf  which  was  the  object  of  my  quest. 

In  another  experiment  I  have  succeeded  much 
better  ;  I  allude  to  the  hybridising  of  the  Rosa 
rugosa.  Of  these  I  have  several  plants,  and  a 
precocious  one  has  already,  in  its  second  year, 
shown  me  a  very  handsome  flower.  I  reserve 
to  the  last  an  attempt  upon  which,  if  successful, 
I  should  set  the  highest  value,  but  of  which  1 
cannot  yet  announce  the  result.  I  allude  to  a 
possible  cross  with  the  wild  Dog  Rose.  There 
is  no  more  graceful  and  beautiful  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Rose  world  than  that  formed 
by  the  running  shoots  of  wild  Dog  Rose  scram- 
bling over  the  upper  branches  of  a  tall  Thorn  or 
Holly  laden  with  their  pretty  pink  flowers  ;  and 
plants  of  this  our  native  Rose  with  flowers  per- 
haps improved,  at  any  rate  varied,  in  colour 
and  form  could  not  be  otherwise  than  welcome. 
In  the  summer  of  last  year  (1894)  I  fertilised 
some  hundred  of  blooms  of  the  common  Dog 
Rose  (growing  in  the  open  air)  with  the  pollen 
of  some  of  our  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
with  that  also  of  the  yellow  Brier,  and  sowed 
the  seed  last  autumn.  Some  at  least  of  this 
seed,  according  to  all  my  previous  experiences, 
should  have  vegetated  and  come  up  this  year, 
but  none  of  it  has  done  so.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  they  will  come  up  this  next  spring  of 
1896.  Many  Rose  seeds  do  take  two  years  be- 
fore they  germinate,  as  the  Sweet  Brier  seed 
constantly  does.  But  the  failure  of  the  whole 
lot  to  give  a  single  plant  this  year  is  ominous — 
dreadfully  ominous.  I  only  do  not  quite  de- 
spair ;  I  wish  I  had  done  the  work  under  glas?, 
and  should  have  done  so,  but  I  was  disappointed 
by  not  getting  the  needful  plants  in  pots.  I  do 
not  call  to  mind  any  other  experiments  which 
would  justify  a  specific  account.  I  will  only  add 
generally  that  my  work  has  produced  a  great 
number  of  very  charming  garden  Roses,  some 
of  them  of  new  and  unusual  colours.  It  has 
also  called  into  existence  many  hybrid  plants, 
in  which  the  Blusb  Rose  plays  the  part  of 
parent,  with  its  habit  of  blooming  in  clusters 
and  the  peculiar  spicy  scent  of  its  flower,  and 
others  again  in  which  the  hardy  Ayrshire  Rose 
has  contributed  strength  and  a  wandering  habit, 
but  no  flowers  as  yet. 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
results  of  hybridising  in  a  second  generation.  I 
have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  hybridised 
some  of  the  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  with  the  pollen 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  result  has  been 
a  number  of  jjlanLf,  but  hitherto  no  bloom  ;  the 


age  for  their  blooming  has  not  arrived.  Also  as 
an  experiment  I  sowed  some  of  the  seed  of  the 
Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  obtamed  from  their  self- 
fertilised  hips,  and  have  many  plants.  Some  of 
these  plants  have  flowered,  and  the  flower  has 
gone  back  pretty  nearly  to  the  original  Sweet 
Brier.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Rose 
Society  shows  signs  of  a  wish  to  foster  the  work 
of  hybridising  the  Rose  by  offering  a  silver 
medal  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  upon  the 
subject.  And  I  trust  that  before  long  many 
amateurs  may  be  induced  to  take  in  hand  this 
most  interesting  work,  which  I  shall  unwillingly 
have  to  resign  before  long. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

The  Honeysuckles. — Among  the  Honeysuckles 
some  of  the  bushy  species  in  bloom  with  us  just 
now  are  Lonieera  orientalie,  L.  caucasica,  and  L. 
Maximowiczi,  with  flowers  not  very  conspicuous. 
Lonieera  Alberti  is  a  very  pretty  bushy  species, 
with  fragrant  rosy  lilac  flowers  and  now  at  its 
best.  Itis  quite  hardy  here.  The  different  varieties 
of  the  European  Woodbine  (Lonieera  Periclyme- 
num)  are  now  in  excellent  bloom,  and  are  less  in- 
fested with  aphides  than  we  have  had  them 
before.  For  some  reason  or  other  they  are  par- 
ticularly subject  to  the  attacks  of  plant  lice.  The 
yellow  flowering  species  (Lonieera  flava)  and  the 
scarlet  trumpet  Honeysuckle  (L.  sempervirens)  are 
also  in  full  flower. 

Forests  r.  paiks.  — Dr.'Edward  E.  Hale,  writ- 
ing in  the  Pittsburg  Disjmtch,  May  31,  says  :  "  We 
have  now  a  school  of  hybrid  landscape  gardeners 
to  whom  the  first  idea  is,  when  a  tine  piece  of 
God's  work  is  given  into  their  charge,  that  they 
must  drain  it — and  subdrain  it — and  skim  off  the 
top  of  it,  and  substitute  for  Ferns,  and  grass,  and 
Moss  and  wild  flowers  the  glories  of  asphalte  and 

bedding    out Fortunately    for    us    in 

America  there  is  an  escape  from  all  this  fol-de-rol 
and  nonsense.  You  are  only  to  say  that  you  are 
to  have  a  '  forest '  without  any  reference  to  the 
'  park  '  and  you  may  give  to  your  people  all  the 
joy  which  the  good  God  gives  in  his  open  coun- 
try, and  you  need  have  none  of  the   fuss  and 

feathers    and    red    tape of    the   '  park ' 

garden." 

The  white  Stonecrop  (Sedum  ternatum). — 
How  pretty  it  is  now  in  our  rocky  woods  ;  it  mats 
upon  and  overhangs  the  ledges  and  runs  upon  the 
otherwise  bare  surfaces  ;  indeed,  although  a 
humble  plant  it  is  one  of  our  most  noticeable 
seasonable  flowers.  And  like  many  another  wild- 
ing the  child  of  adverse  natural  conditions,  it  is 
wonderful  how  readily  it  takes  to  good  ground 
and  garden  care. 

Wild  Fire  Pinks  (Silene  virginica).  — 
Scattered  hither  and  thither,  all  over  the  almost 
perpendicular,  high  rocky  banks  in  Alleghany 
County  we  beheld,  from  the  railroad  train  win- 
dows the  other  day,  these  vivid  beauties,  brighter 
and  lovelier  than  we  ever  saw  them  before.  And 
wonderful,  there  they  grew  fastened  between  the 
laps  of  the  shale  rock,  exposed  to  sun  and  wind, 
and  where  to  any  outward  appearance  no  soil  or 
water  could  be  within  their  reach.  But  like  all 
other  true  rock  mountain  plants,  their  roots  pene- 
trated several  feet  back  through  the  chinks  in  the 
rock  into  the  cool  hillside.  The  plants  were  in 
big  tufts,  a  foot  and  more  high  and  across. 

The  Daerberry  or  Squaw  Huckleberry 
(Vacciniuui  stamineum).  —  When  riding  through 
our  rocky  woods  a  few  days  ago  we  came  upon  a 
patch  of  this  little  shrub  in  full  bloom,  and  what 
a  sweetly  pretty  little  bush  it  is  with  myriads  of 
bell-shaped,  silvery  white,  little  nodding  blossoms 
hanging  gracefully  from  its  branchlets.  It  is  a 
showy  and  elegant  little  plant,  and  although  not 
at  all  abundant  in  our  woods,  it  is  by  no  means 
rare.     But  in  cultivation  we  never  find  it. 

The  drought.— At  date  of  writing  (May  19)' 
we  have  had  no  rain  worth  mentioning  in  Bergen 
Point,  N.J.,  since  the  heavy  snowstorm  of  April/. 
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The  effects  have  been  disheartening  to  flower 
lovers,  and  more  so  to  market  gardeners.  Mertensia 
virginica  has  not  bloomed  at  all.  Tree  Paonies, 
which  last  year  were  a  most  gorgeous  sight,  have 
few  flowers  and  comparatively  small.  Primula 
officinalis,  which  has  made  very  large  and  healthy 
clumps,  without  any  winter  protection,  had  only 
a  few  flowers. — Gardenijuj. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


stock.  I  doubt  if  it  will  flourish  except  in  the 
south  or  in  mild  coast  districts,  and  therefore 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  it  in  the 
midlands  or  the  north  or  in  any  place  where  the 
soil  is  heavy  or  cold  or  where  the  tree  cannot 
ripen  its  growth  well. 

There  is  a  very  clear  description  of  the  tree 
in  the  "Botany  of  California."  It  is  .stated 
there  that  it  is  usually  a  shrub  10  feet  to  15  feet 
high,  but  sometimes  in  the  valleys  between 
Monterey  and  Clear  Lake  it  grows  as  a  widely 
branched  tree,  with  a  trunk  2  feet  or  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  a  low-spreading,  dense 
head  of  from  25  feet  to  40  feet  in 
breadth,  or  of  still  greater  breadth. 
Its  leaves  are  compound,  with  from 


THE  CALTFORNIAN  BUCKEYE. 

(.E.SCULU.S    CALIJ'OKNICA.) 

Some  fine  flowering  specimens  of  this  western 
tree  sent  recently  to  The  Garden  by  one  of  its 
correspondents  reminds  us  that 
we  have  in  our  gardens  a  really 
beautiful  tree  which  is  but  very 
little  known,  though  it  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  to  this 
country   from  California  some 
forty  years  ago.     A  fine  photo- 
graph of  a  full-grown  tree  in 
flower  was  sent  to   The  Gar- 
den at  the    beginning   of    the 
present  year  by  Mr.  Burbank, 
who  states  that  the  picture  re- 
presents a  specimen  of  the  tree 
growing    in    a   field    near  San 
Francisco.     The  present  illus- 
tration is  a  reproduction  of  this 
photograph.        Mr.     Burbank 
says   that   the  speci- 
men shown  is  above 
the   average   size  ge- 
nerally met  with.     It 
is,  he  says,  the  earliest 
deciduous  tree  to  start 
in  the  spring,  and  the 
large   pendent   fruits 
are  very   remarkable 
during    the    autumn 
and  early  winter,  as 
they  hang  on  the  leaf- 
less trees  like   small 
Oranges. 

When  in  California 
two  years  ago  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to 
this  tree  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren, of  the  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  being  a  very 
fine  tree  there  and 
likely  to  prove  .■suit- 
able to  our  English 
climate.  I  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  its 
hardiness  with  us, 
particularly  as  it  was 
such  an  early  tree  to 
come  into  leaf.  At 
that  time  I  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  al- 
ready in  England, 
but  now  I  find  that 
80  long  ago  as  1877 
the  late  Mr.  George 
Berry  describes  in 
The      Garden      the 

beauty  of  the  tree  in  flower  in  the  rich  ar- 
boretum at  Longleat,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
later   Mr.     Syme,    of    Elvaston,    another    tree 

specialist,  writes  of  its  beauty  as  seen  in  its  long  ;  the  petals  are  white  or  pale  rose,  with 
native  valleys.  Lately,  as  the  result  of  inquiry,  orange-coloured  anthers.  The  fruit  is  smooth, 
1  tind  that,  though  by  no  means  a  common  tree, 'large,  and  one-seeded.  The  tree  is  in  full 
it  IS  to  be  found  in  more  gardens  in  the  south  flower  in  May,  but  the  leaves  often  fall  before 
of  England  than  I  had  anticipated,  having  been  midsummer,  so  that  the  tree  is  bare  for  a  great 
distributed  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  whose  part  (.f  the  year.  This  latter  defect  is  doubt- 
nursery  is  one  of  the  few  where  it  is  kept  in  i  less  due  to  the  dry  season  which  prevails  in 


California,  but  in  our  moist  climate  the  trees 
retain  their  leaves  as  long  as  other  Horse 
Chestnuts  and  Buckeyes.  It  grows  wild  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  to  Mendocino  Co.,  and  in  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  on  the 
hills  it  is  seen  as  a  low  shrub,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  photograph  shows  the  tree  in  its  other 
extreme  of  grow  th.  In  the  parks  and  gardens 
I  visited  in  California  this  tree  was  generally  to 
be  seen,  and  a  fine  effect  is  derived  from  it  in 
the  noble  Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  magnifi- 
cent grounds  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte  at  Slon- 


Fruit  of  ^-Escitlus  californica. 

terey,  where  I  saw  it  associated  with  a  multitude 
of  other  Californian  and  exotic  trees. 

These  notes  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  tree 
lovers  a  beautiful  and  interesting  tree,  and  I 
hope  that  those  who  possess  it  will  record  their 
observations  upon  it  as  to  its  hardiness  in  par- 
ticular districts,  the  period  of  flowering,  and 
its  behaviour  in  autumn  as  to  the  time  it  sheds 
its  foliage.  This  tree  is  the  Pavia  californica  of 
Hartweg  and  the  Calothyrsus  calif omicus  of 
Spach.  Nuttall  placed  it  under  -Esculus,  which 
is  adhered  to  by  Sargent. 

Kcw.  W.    G0LI>KI>^G. 


Fknver-spike  of  .ISsculus  californica 


four  to  seven  leaflet?, 
long  and  quite  smooth, 
in  a  dense,  erect   spike 


3   inches   to   5   inches 

The  flowers  are  borne 

6  inches   to   12   inches 


Cliionanthus  retusus. — This  is  a  near  ally  of 
the  American  Fringe  Tree  (Chionanthus  virgini- 
cus),  and  produces  the  same  drooping  fringe  like 
inflorescence  as  that  does.  These  two  species 
supply  another  instance  of  the  affinity  that  exists 
between  the  flora  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Japan,  for  C.  retusus  is  a  n.itive  of  the  latter 
country.  It  is  smaller  and  more  slender  than  its 
North  American  relative,  while  the  clutters  of 
flowers  are  rather  less  denfe.  Both,  however,  are 
particularly  striking  just  now  by  reason  of  the 
distinct  character  of  their  inflorescence.  They 
are  quite  hardy  and  not  particular  as  to  soil,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  too  much  parched  up  at  any  time. 
C.  retusus  was,  I  believe,  introduced  by  Robert 
Fortune,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  had  some  good 
flowering  examples  at  the  recent  Temple  show 
grown  in  pots. — H.  P. 

Genista  ssgittalis.— Some  of  the  smaller 
procumbent  habited  species  of  Genista  are  very 
well  adapted  for  forming  an  edging  to  the  larger 
Legumiiiosa'  where  they  are  grown  in  beds,  and 
also  as  rockwork  plants,  as  in  a  sunny  position 
where  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture  can  be 
obtained  they  will  both  grow  and  flower  well. 
One  of  the  best  for  such  a  purpose  is  G.  sagittalis, 
which  reaches  a  height  ol  only  about  6  inches, 
but  it  is  of  free  spreading  growth,  so  that  when 
once  established  it  will  drape  the  stones  of  a  reck 
garden  with  its  curiously  winged  stems,  which  are 
just  now  thickly  studded  with  golden  blossoms. 
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There  are  several  other  fpecies  of  Genista  and 
their  immediate  allies  available  for  the  same  pur- 
pose—notably, G.  pilosa  and  some  of  the  dwarf 
forma  of  G.  tinctoria,  Cytisus  decumbens,  C.  pur- 
pureas, C.  ecoparius  pendulus,  and  others.  They 
•will  all  hold  their  own  in  hot  sandy  soils  better 
than  most  other  low-growing  shrubs. —H.  P. 

Fabiana  imbricata. — This  Chilian  shrub,  re- 
cently alluded  to  in  The  Garden,  is  very  beauti- 
ful when  in  bloom,  and  particularly  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  though  by  an  average  observer 
it  would  be  taken  for  a  Heath,  yet  it  is  in  no  way 
related  thereto.  In  general  appearance  the  Fa- 
biana  may  be  described  as  a  rather  upright- 
growing  Heath-like  shrub,  the  branches  of  which 
are  at  this  season  crowded  with  tubular- shaped 
white  blossoms.  A  controversy  has  before  now 
sprung  up  in  The  G.4rden  relative  to  its  hardi- 
ness, some  regarding  it  as  a  greenhouse  shrub 
and  others  looking  upon  it  as  quite  hardy.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  a  question  of  locality,  but  gene- 
rally speaking  it  may  be  said  that  while  Fabiana 
imbricata  is  hardy  along  the  south  and  west  and 
in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
districts,  especially  near  the  sea,  yet  over  the 
major  portion  of  England  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  greenhouse  rather  than  a  hardy  shrub.  Of 
couise  it  may  pass  several  winters  out  of  doors 
with  little  injury,  to  be  finally  killed  by  an  extra 
severe  one.  This  Fabiana,  which  was  introduced 
in  1838,  can  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  shoots  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy 
soil  and  kept  close  till  rooted.  For  this  purpose 
shoots  of  medium  vigour  rather  than  the  very 
strong  ones  should  be  chosen.— H.  P. 

Hedysarum  multijugum. — Among  legumin- 
ous plants  during  the  month  of  June  this  Hedy- 
sarum  is  particularly  noticeable  ;  firstly,  from  the 
fact  that  its  bright  rosy  purple  blossoms  are 
borne  in  great  profusion,  and  secondly,  it  is  in 
colour  very  distinct  from  nearly  all  its  associates, 
whose  flowers  are  in  most  cases  yellow.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  this  Hedy- 
sarum  has  been  known  to  any  extent,  at  least  in 
this  country,  though  it  has  been  grown  for  a 
longer  period  on  the  Continent.  This  shrub  is  a 
native  of  the  Mongolian  region,  and  was,  I  be- 
lieve, introduced  through  the  Russian  botanists. 
Its  slender  branches  are  disposed  in  a  somewhat 
loose,  spreading  manner,  while  the  small  pinnate 
leaves  are  of  a  greyish  tinge  from  the  profusion 
of  silky  hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed.  The 
blossoms  are  freely  borne  in  racemes  9  inches  or 
10  inches  long,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  they 
yield  a  good  display.  Owing  to  the  loose  style  of 
growth  of  this  Hedj'sarum,  it  is  well  suited  for 
planting  on  the  sunny  portion  of  rockwork,  or  a 
group  of  it  may  be  formed  in  a  warm,  open  spot, 
when  for  a  time  it  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom.  Like 
many  of  its  allies,  the  roots  descend  deeply,  so 
that  it  is  more  indifferent  to  a  dry  spot  than 
many  shrubs.  Under  favourable  conditions  it 
will  ripen  seed,  and  can  be  readily  increased 
in  this  way. — T. 

Zenobia  speciosa  pulverulenta. — When  in 
good  condition  this  Zenobia  will  form  a  bush  3 
feet  or  4  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  while 
the  arching  arrangement  of  the  branches  is  very 
pleasing  and  well  calculated  to  show  off  the 
pretty  waxy  blossoms  to  the  best  advantage.  For 
its  full  development  this  Zenobia  needs  a  cool, 
fairly  moist  soil  of  a  peaty  nature.  The  typical 
Zenobia  speciosa,  as  well  as  the  variety  pulveru- 
lenta, are  very  old  plants  in  gardens,  but  they  are 
not  {the  variety  in  particular)  half  as  much  grown 
as  they  should  be. — H.  P. 

Asiatic  Magnolias. — I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  freaks  of  a  number  of  seedlings  of 
Magnolia  Lennei  growing  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Wainwright,  of  Trenton,  N.J.  He  has  a 
large  bush  in  a  sheltered  position,  which  yields  a 
good  crop  of  seed  yearly,  and  several  years  ago 
some  seeds  were  sown,  which  are  now  fine  plants, 
and  have  developed  but  little  variation,  except 
in  golden  leaves,  until  this  spring.  More  and 
more  of  them  have  flowered  for  three  seasons,  and 
this  spring  they  have  seemed  to  set  the  dicta  of 


name-makers  entirely  at  naught.  There  have 
been  varieties  with  flowers  smaller  than  in  M. 
Kobus,  others  matching  Soulangeana  and  other 
varieties  of  M.  conspicua,  and  one  quite  different 
from  and  superior  to  any  Magnolia  yet  seen  by 
me.  Not  only  is  the  colour  by  far  the  deepest 
and  most  beautiful,  both  inside  and  out,  but  the 
shape  is  rounder  and  more  beautifully  chiselled 
than  in  the  parent  variety.  I  wrote  a  query  for 
one  of  our  leading  authorities  some  time  ago,  ask- 
ing that  he  would  refer  to  tab.  0793  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine  and  give  the  difference  between 
Magnolia  Campbelli.of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and 
this  reputed  hybrid,  M.  Lennei,  but  received  no 
reply.  I  should  be  glad  if  your  Albany  botanists 
would  see  what  they  can  make  of  the  figure  of 
this  Magnolia  Campbelli,  which  has  been  a 
mystery  to  me  on  three  continents.  lam  begin 
ning  to  believe  that  Asiatic  Magnolias  have  far 
fewer  specific  characters  than  they  are  credited 
with. — James  MaoPhersox,  in  Country  Gentle- 
man. 

Q,uercus  cuspidata  variegata. — The  typical 
Quercus  cuspidata  is  said  by  Professor  Sargent  to 
be  with  Quercus  glauca  the  most  freijuently  seen 
of  the  evergreen  Oaks  around  Tokio  and  Yoko- 
hama, where  they  both  form  large  and  beautiful 
trees,  said  to  be  particularly  conspicuous  in  early 
spring  from  the  bright  red  colour  of  their  young 
shoots  and  new  leaves,  which  at  that  season  make 
a  charming  contrast  with  the  dark  and  lustrous 
green  of  the  older  foliage.  In  this  country  Quer- 
cus cuspidata  is  more  often  seen  as  a  shrub, 
while  of  its  variegated-leaved  variety  I  have  seen 
no  large  specimens.  In  this  the  leathery  dark 
green  leaves  are  irregularly  edged  with  creamy 
yellow,  forming  a  clear  and  effective  style  of  varie- 
gation. At  the  recent  Temple  show  Messrs. 
Veitch  employed  little  bushy  plants  of  this  Oak 
to  form  an  edging  to  a  group  of  hardy  shrubs, 
and  very  effective  they  were,  though  scarcely  so 
telling  as  a  number  of  Eurya  latifolia  variegata, 
which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose. — T. 

Plagianthus  I.yalli. — This  is  a  lovely  shrub 
as  seen  now  at  Kew  against  a  wall  with  an 
eastern  exposure.  It  has  pure  white  flowers,  re- 
minding one  of  the  white  Musk  Mallow,  produced 
in  clusters  on  the  current  season's  branches.  The 
flowers,  being  \h  inches  across,  are  very  attrac- 
tive mingled  with  the  foliage,  which  is  oblong 
heart  shaped.  Those  who  like  to  have  uncom- 
mon as  well  as  beautiful  shrubs  against  a  wall 
will  find  such  an  one  in  this,  and  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  its  relative,  P.  betulinus,  which  is  as 
beautiful,  though  with  somewhat  smaller  flowers. 
Both  belong  to  the  Malva  family,  and  are  natives 
of  New  Zealand,  therefore  not  hardy  enough  to  be 
risked  away  from  the  shelter  of  a  wall  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  or  similar  climates,  but 
in  the  warmer  southern  counties  and  in  parts  of 
Ireland  both  are  probably  hardy  as  bushes. 
These  are  the  only  two  species  grown  in  the  open 
air  at  Kew,  the  others  being  under  glass. — W.  G. 

Bhododendrons  m  flower. — Rhododendrons 
are  now  in  full  beauty.  Not  the  least  of  their 
charm  is  the  great  range  of  colouring,  and  in  re- 
presentative collections  almost  every  hue  is  in- 
cluded. Here  I  am  growing  them  more  in 
the  light  of  an  experiment,  the  soil  being  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  that  to  plant  in 
the  ordinary  way  would  simply  be  waste  of  time. 
A  bed  about  40  yards  long  has  been  set  apart  for 
them,  and  instead  of  planting  in  holes  filled  up 
with  peat,  I  had  the  ground  well  broken  up  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot  and  sufficient  compost  carted 
on  to  raise  the  level  about  15  inches.  This  con- 
sisted largely  of  the  thick  dark  mud  from  decayed 
leaves,  obtained  by  cleaning  out  a  large  pond,  to 
which  was  added  some  fibrous  loam  and  fresh 
leaves.  The  plants  were  put  out  in  autuuin  and 
through  the  drought  of  the  present  spring  have 
been  kept  well  supplied  with  water  from  a  pond 
close  by.  Time  only  will  tell  if  our  experiment 
will  answer,  but,  judging  by  the  fresh  vigorous 
shoots  on  many  of  the  plants,  the  roots  are  in 
congenial  quarters,  and  by  annual  top-dressing 
with  decayed  leaf-soil  I  hope  to  keep  them  in 


health.  Among  those  now  in  blossom,  R.  fastuo- 
sum  is  very  distinct  in  colour,  the  petals  being 
very  pale  purple  on  the  margin,  becoming  nearly 
white  in  the  centre,  the  spots  being  a  reddish 
brown.  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne  is  a  beautiful 
flower,  the  segments  being  nearly  white,  margined 
with  bright  rose,  the  spots  being  a  blackish 
maroon,  the  whole  flower  strongly  resembling  a 
fine  regal  Pelargonium.  Mrs.  R.  Holford  is  a  very 
pretty  magenta-crimson,  Michael  Waterer  being 
much  deeper  in  colour  and  producing  magnificent 
trusses  of  bloom.  The  latter  is  a  really  fine  thing, 
showy,  yet  refined  in  colour  and  very  free  flower- 
ing. Mrs.  William  Agnew  is  very  delicate  and 
beautiful,  the  centre  lightly  flushed  with  pink 
and  edged  with  bright  crimson,  the  spots  being 
bright  orange.  Mrs.  John  Waterer  is  light  crim- 
son with  darker  spots,  while  Sigismund  Kueker  is 
deeper  in  ground  colour,  the  spots  quite  black 
and  thinly  disposed. — R. ,  Suffolk. 

Cornus  sibiiica  Spathi.— The  common  Si- 
berian Dogwood  is  well  known  and  almost  uni- 
versally appreciated  for  its  brilliant  autumn 
colour,  the  foliage  turning  before  it  falls  to  a 
bright  crimson,  this  tint  being  afterwards  taken 
on  and  continued  right  through  the  winter  by  the 
leafless  stems.  The  variety  mentioned  above  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  variegated  foliage,  at 
this  season  very  attractive.  The  principal  colour 
is  yellow,  this  occurring  all  round  the  edge,  the 
centre  being  of  the  same  bright  green  as  in  the 
typical  sibirica,  and,  like  it,  turning  to  red  in 
autumn.  Its  ample  leafage  makes  even  small 
specimens  show  up  well,  and  it  is  a  plant  that 
always  attracts  attention.  A  little  cutting  into 
shape  is  necessary  for  young  plants,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  run  to  long  shoots  that  get  bare 
of  foliage  beneath,  but  when  a  nice  bushy  habit 
has  been  formed  no  further  cutting  or  pruning  is 
necessary  beyond  stopping  an  extra  strong  or 
misplaced  shoot.  This  semi-climbing  habit  is 
often  made  use  of  by  training  the  plants  to  trellises 
or  verandahs  and  similar  positions,  and  a  fine 
plant  it  is  for  the  purpose,  always  looking  neat 
without  the  need  of  clipping  and  thus  curtailing 
its  beauty.  It  does  not  seem  fastidious  as  to  soil 
or  position,  and  is  apparently  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  ordinary  form,  though  late  spring  frosts  ac- 
companied by  cutting  winds  will  sometimes 
damage  the  young  foliage. 

Weigela  sinensis  variegata. — After  the 
welcome  rains  the  variegated  foliage  of  this 
Weigela  has  a  fresh  and  pretty  appearance,  and 
though  the  blossoms  cannot  compare  with  those 
of  the  older  green-leaved  form  they  are  freely 
produced,  as  in  that  well-known  and  useful 
flowering  shrub.  The  flowers  are  just  opening, 
nearly  every  point  being  studded  with  them,  the 
colour  being  a  pale  rosy  pink.  It  makes  a 
capital  subject  for  planting  on  the  lawn  in  an 
open  position,  the  branches  keeping  well  down  on 
the  grass.  No  clipping  or  training  is  needed,  the 
natural  habit  of  the  plant  being  very  graceful, 
but  it  must  have  plenty  of  room  for  its  full  de- 
velopment. 

Climbers  carried  by  trees. — The  habit  of 
hardy  climbers  of  making  their  own  supports  in 
woods  and  copses  might  be  oftener  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  gardens.  Instead  of  the  costly  and 
ugly  contrivances  for  supporting  them  with  gal- 
vanised iron,  sap  wood  of  Oak  branches,  and  other 
unpleasant  things,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
sslect  trees  that  would  carry  climbers  just  as  the 
peasants  in  Southern  Europe  plant  trees  to  carry 
their  Vines,  a  custom  mentioned  by  Horace,  and 
which  has  been  practised  for  thousands  of  years 
in  North  Africa  as  well  as  Italy.  Lately,  in  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill,  we 
have  been  enjoying  the  Wistaria  in  bloom  on  the 
alpine  Laburnum— a  noble  climber  carried  by  a 
handsome  tree  ;  al-'O  there  a  noble  wild  Japanese 
Vine  swings  itself  from  one  tree  to  the  other, 
making  a  garland  as  fine  as  one  could  see  in  its 
native  wood.  So  we  have  proof  here  how  easy  it 
would  be  by  a  little  thought  to  get  charming 
effects  from  climbers  on  trees.  In  forming  back- 
grounds to  borders  in  certain  positions  it  would 
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be  easy  to  make  a  selection  of  beautiful  light- 
growing  weeping  trees,  like  the  Weeping  Beech, 
and  even  certain  Laburnums  and  Japanese 
Cherries,  and  other  elegant  flowering  trees,  so 
that  they  would  carry  wreaths  of  fragile  climbers 
along  the  back  of  a  border  or  other  dividing  lines 
we  want  to  establish. — Field. 


Orchids. 


TRICHOPILIAS. 
These  comprise  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
set  of  Orchids,  some  at  least  ot  which  should 


Unshelled  fruit  of  JSsctdus  californica.     {See  p. 


be  included  in  every  collection  claiming  to  be 
at  all  representative.  Botanically  they  re- 
semble the  Oncidiiims,  but  are  quite  distinct 
from  these  well-known  Orchids.  Nearly  all  of 
them  thrive  best  in  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  the  growth  being  stronger  and  the 
flowers  more  freely  produced  than  in  the  cool 
house.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  T. 
fragrans,  which  with  its  variety  nobilis  per- 
haps likes  less  heat,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  see  them  doing  well  alongside  the 
others.  These  are  also  known  as  Pilumnas,  and 
as  such  are  usually  labelled  in  gardens  and  nur- 
series. Strict  attention  to  watering,  cleaning, 
and  other  details  are  necessary  to  grow  them 
well,  but  they  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  culti- 
vate. They  do  well  in  baskets  suspended  from 
the  roof,  in  such  a  position  getting  abundance 
of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  them. 
The  roots  are  of  good  size  and  freely  emitted 
from  healthy  plants,  but  if,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  compost  gets  into  a  close  and  hea^'y 
condition,  many  of  them  will  decay  and  the 
plants  are  given  a  check  from  which  they 
will  not  readily  recover.  T.  fragrans  and  T. 
nobilis  are  especially  liable  to  this,  and  in  the 
cool  house  where  growth  is  not  so  rapid  are 
more  difficult  to  bring  round  than  the  heat- 
loving  kinds.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  such 
plants  is  to  pull  them  right  out  of  the  sour  com- 
post and  wash  every  part  of  them  in  clean  soft 
water,  cutting  out  all  decayed  roots,  but  care- 


fully preserving  any  sound  ones  tha";  may  have 
escaped.  Then  lay  the  plants  out  on  a  moist 
stage  or  a  layer  of  Moss,  as  is  usual  with  im- 
ported plants,  and  if  in  a  temperature  a  few  de- 
grees higher  than  the  house  they  are  grown  in 
so  much  the  better.  Dew  them  over  occasion- 
ally with  tepid  water,  and  if  not  too  far  gone 
signs  of  new  growth  or  roots  will  soon  appear, 
when  they  may  again  be  placed  in  pots  or  bas- 
kets. Three  parts  of  Sphagnum  to  one  of  peat 
fibre  will  make  a  good  compost  for  them,  and 
these  weak  plants  must  only  be  allowed  a  mere 
surfacing  of  this  material,  other  and  stronger 
plants  having  a  greater  thickness  with  plenty  of 
crocks  and  charcoal  added  to  ensure 
aeration.  The  pseudo- bulbs  of  the 
majority  are  not  very  strong,  so  will 
not  stand  much  drying  in  winter.  They 
must  only  be  watered  sufficiently  to 
keep  these  in  good  order,  however, 
any  greater  quantity  being  injurious 
to  the  roots,  causing  them  to  decay,  as 
mentioned  above.  Several  of  the  spe- 
cies are  not  at  all  constant  in  their 
liabits  of  growth  and  resting ;  conse- 
quently some  plants  may  require  a  good 
deal  more  moisture  than  others  at 
certain  times,  but  the  winter  is  the 
isual  resting  season.  While  growing 
J  ji  Teely  in  a  compost  as  described  free 
^upplies  of  water  are  needed,  the 
)Osition  of  the  plants  causing  them 
o  dry  up  very  quickly.  When  the 
jseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  are  approach- 
ug  their  full  size  they  must  be  exposed 
IS  much  as  possible  to  the  sun,  the 
-oliage  being  hard  by  this  time  and  not 
easily  injured.  This  exposure  must 
not  of  course  be  brought  about  all  at 
once,  but  let  the  blind  if  possible  be 
drawn  up,  say,  an  hour  earlier  for  a 
week,  then  by  degrees  doing  away  with 
the  .shading  altogether.  This  consoli- 
dates the  whole  system  of  the  plants, 
rendering  them  more  free-flowering  and 
not  so  easily  checked  by  any  slight  varia- 
490.)         tionsof  temperature  or  errors  in  watering. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  besides 
tho-e   named  below,  but   these   are  the   most 


Peru,  this  wide  range  making  them  easy  to  ob- 
tain, and  consequently  cheap. 

]  Trichoj'ili.v  crispa  is  a  very  beautiful  species, 
not  so  common  as  the  others  and  rather  variable 
in  colour.  In  some  forms  the  sepals  and  sepals 
are  chestnut-red,  in  others  moie  approaching 
crimson,  crisped  and  wavy  on  the  margins   and 

j  edged  with  white.  The  lip  is  a  beautiful  feature 
of  the  flower,  deep  crimson  in  the  throat,  spread- 
ing in  front  and  beautifully  crisped.  From  the 
shape  and  delightful  shading  of  this  organ  the 
species  has  been  called  T.  gloxinia;Bora.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  this  kind  to  flower  twice  in  a  season. 
It  comes  from  Costa  Rica  and  was  introduced  in 
1S49.     A  variety  of   this,  marginata,  is  a  much 

I  superior  form,  the  sepals  and  petals  very  bright 
carmine,  the  lip  being  distinctly  margined  with 
white. 

T.  rRAOR.VNS  is  a  very  elegant  and  beautiful 
kind,  producing  pure  white  flowers  with  a  dense 
yellow  eve,  the  lip  being  very  much  like  a  flower 
of  Dipladenia  boliviensis.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  blossoms  are  fragrant,  and  they  last  a  long 
time  in  full  beauty,  flowering  at  various  times  in 
the  year.  On  account  of  its  vigorous  habit  this 
kind  does  best  in  pots,  and,  as  mentioned  above, 

I  thrives  in  a  cool  house.     The  variety  nobilis  is 

!  stronger-growing  than  the  type  and  produces 
large  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada, 
introduced  in  1856. 

T.  Galeottiana  is  a  smaller  flowering,  but  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  kind,  a  native  of  Mexico.  The 
flowers  cccur  one  or  two  together  on  a  short, 
drooping  spike,  the  sepals  aiid  petals  yellow, 
the   lip   white   in   ground  colour,   with  a   yellow 

I  throat  and  crimson  spots.  Like  most  of  the  other 
kinds,  the  tints  vary  considerably.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1859. 

T.  LEPiDA  may  almost  be  classed  as  a  variety  of 
T.  ctispa,  but  differs  from  that  kind  in  colour  and 
in  having  less  wavy  sepals  and  petals,  these 
being  a  bright  purple,  wiih  whi:e  margins.  The 
lip  18  shaded  with  crimson  inside,  becoming 
nearly  white  on  the  edge,  and  ic  is  also  a  native 
of  Costa  Rica. 

T.  si"Avis  is  one  of  the  most   popular   kinds, 

!  easy  of  cultivation  and  a  really  goon  and  useful 
garden  Orchid.  The  present  is  its  flowering  sea- 
son, and  the  blossoms  are  creamy  white  in  ground 
colour,  the  sepals  not  so  wavy  or  twisted  as  usual. 
The  lip  is  large  and  open  in  front,  the  throat  yel- 
low, and  there  are  many  irregular  spots  of  red  on 
the  front  lobe.  This  comes  fiom  Costa  Rica,  where 


JEsculus  californica.     From  a  photoaraph  sent  hv  Mr.  L.  Burbank, 
Santa  RoitOj  California.     {See  p.  490.) 

generally   grown    and    useful.       All   the    spe-  it  grows  at  considerable  elevations.     It  was  intro- 

cies  inhabit  the  countries  on  the  west   coast  of  duced  in  1848. 

America,  extending  from  Mexico  in  the  northern        T.  tortilis  is  an  old  kind,  yet  still  worth  grow- 

continent,  through  Guatemala  and  Colombia  to  ing  on  account  cf  its  distinctness  and  free-flower- 
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ing  nature.  Qxiite  small  plants  flower  freely,  the 
blossoms  occurring  singly  on  drooping  stalk?,  the 
sepals  and  petals  twisted  and  wavy,  light  chest- 
nut-brown, with  a  yellow  margin,  the  tube  of  the 
lip  crimson,  the  frontal  part  white,  with  red 
spots.  The  present  is  its  flowering  season, 
though  it  sometimes  blooms  again  in  winter.  It 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1835. 


lUCasdevallia  infracts. — Although  a  very 
small-flowering  kind,  this  little  Masdevallia 
possesses  a  charm  that  is  absent  from  many  of  the 
larger  showier  species.  The  leaves  grow  in  tufts, 
are  bluntly  pointed  and  produced  on  short  wiry 
stems,  the  little  bell-shaped  blossoms  a  brownish 
purple  inside,  the  elongated  sepals  pale  greanish- 
yellow,  a  peculiar  but  striking  combination  of 
colours  always  attractive.  The  culture  of  these 
pretty  little  Orchids  is  not  difficult  in  a  suitable 
at'mosphere,  that  is,  a  mild,  moist  and  airy  one  all 
the  year  round.  Here  the  little  growths  push  up 
freely  and  the  plants  fairly  revel  in  the  moisture, 
but  in  a  dry,  draughty  house  they  become  stunted 
at  the  outset,  and  a  ready  prey  to  thrips  and 
other  insects.  The  roots  are  just  the  same  ;  they 
must  have  moisture  about  them,  not  heivy 
douches  at  long  intervale,  but  a  constant  and 
regular  supply.  There  is  no  better  material  for 
keeping  this  up  than  Sphagnum,  and  this  should 
be  somewhat  freely  used  in  the  compost,  only  a 
little  peat  being  required.  If  the  requisite  amount 
of  moisture  is  maintained,  the  Moss  will  retain  its 
freshness  and  grow  freely,  requiring  to  be  clipped 
back  occasionally  to  prevent  its  holding  too  much 
water.  The  danger  from  this  is  more  to  be  feared 
in  the  winter  than  at  any  other  season  because  of 
the  limited  light  in  most  Orchid  houses  at  that 
season.  No  drying  off  should  be  practised,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  plants  are  nearly  always  in 
growth  more  or  less. 


Societies   and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

June  2,3. 

Theke  was  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  exhibits  at  this  meeting.  Any- 
thing else  could  scarcely  be  expected  now  that 
provincial  shows  are  being  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  which  many  of  those  who 
support  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  are  in  a  measure 
called  upon  to  contribute.  Had  Roses  been  pro- 
duced in  greater  numbers  as  they  have  been  at 
the  competitive  exhibits  of  late  years,  the  space 
would  no  doubt  have  been  fully  occupied.  As  it 
was,  however,  there  was  quite  suflicient  for  any 
ardent  horticulturist  to  inspect  and  admire  con- 
sidering the  oppressive  state  of  the  weather. 

The  chief  features  of  this  meeting  were  the 
"  hardy  border  "  flowers,  which  definition  is  more 
suitable  than  the  somewhat  vague  definition  of 
"hardy  herbaceous."  These  made  a  splendid 
display,  but  that  most  notabln  error  so  frequently 
made  was  again  apparent  in  the  overcrowded 
bunches.  The  finest  of  the  trade  exhibits  of  these 
flowers  camefrom  Christchurch  and  Thames  Ditton, 
and  those  of  private  growers  from  Dropmore  and 
Ham  Hoose.  Some  lovely  Calochorti  and  other  choic  3 
bulbous  plants  came,  as  on  previous  occasions,  from 
Colchester.  Sweet  Peas  were  quite  a  feature,  the 
way  in  which  these  were  set  up  being  an  object- 
lesson  to  exhibitors,  but,  unfortunately,  exhibitors 
as  a  rule  are  either  too  much  imbued  with  old 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  or  think  that  quantity  alone 
is  all  that  is  needed.  These  Sweet  Peas  came 
from  the  well-known  source,  Wem,  Salop.  Some 
quite  uncommon  or  choice  flowering  shrubs 
were  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Coombe  Wood,  and 
cut  Roses  were  contributed  by  a  private  grower  at 
Worksop. 

Orchids  were  less  numerous  also,  the  York  Gala 
of  last  week  being,  no  doubt,  in  a  measure  ac- 
countable for  this,  several  of  the  best  known  ex- 
hibitors having  staged  at  .York.      A  few  choice 


subjects  were  contributed,  [however,  from  the 
Burford  Lodge  collection  as  well  as  some  others. 
The  unusual  heat  has  possibly  caused  a  shortened 
period  of  beauty  in  such  as  Odoutoglots  and 
Cattleyas. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  not  over-plentiful. 
The  most  notable  feature,  but  an  excellent  one, 
was  the  collection  of  well-grown  Pines  of  the 
Queen  variety,  which  when  well  ripened  surpasses 
all  the  imported  fruit  that  can  be  brought  against 
it.  Melons,  too,  were  fairly  plentiful ;  Straw- 
berries far  less  so  than  on  the  last  occasion. 
Cherries  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  in  good  variety 
and  of  excellent  quality  also,  made  a  capital  ex- 
hibit. Visitors  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual, 
some  counter  attraction  possibly  keeping  them 
away. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  first- Dlass  certificate  was  given  to  — 

Cypripediuji  superbiens,  an  old  species, 
better  known  as  C.  Veitchi.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
white,  veined  and  striped  with  green  ;  petals  white 
at  base,  becoming  suft'used  with  purple  at  the  tips, 
the  whole  being  heavily  spotted  with  dark  brown ; 
lip  reddish  brown,  veined  with  a  deeper  shade  in 
front,  shading  to  pile  green.  The  plant  bore  nine 
flowets.     From  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  — 

Cypripedium  Neptune,  a  secondary  hybrid, 
the  result  of  crossing  C.  lo  grande  and  C.  Roth- 
schildianum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  bright  green, 
lined  and  heavily  spotted  with  dark  brown,  the 
lower  sepal  green,  lined  with  dark  brown,  as  in 
C.  Rothschildianum.  The  petals  are  green  at  the 
base,  becoming  suffused  and  lined  with  brown  at 
the  tins,  the  whole  being  thickly  covered  with 
dark  brown  spots.  The  lip  is  large,  brown, 
shading  to  green.  The  plant  carried  a  spike  of 
three  flowers,  and  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  Slipper 
family.  From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Gongora 
maculata,  a  greenish  yellow  variety,  sulfused  and 
spotted  with  reddish  brown,  from  Mr.  G.  Soper, 
Caterham  Vale,  and  Cirrhopetalum  nutans,  a  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  species,  producing  the  flowers  on 
a  scape  4  inches  to  6  inches  high.  The  flowers  are 
white,  with  a  lemon-yellow  centre.  From  Sir  T. 
Lawrence. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  were  given  a  silver 
Flora  modal  for  a  fine  group,  which  contained 
some  good  forms  of  Caltleya  Mossitu,  amongst 
which  was  a  fine  C.  M.  Reineokiana  with  two 
flowers.  Several  forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  one  a  distinct 
variety,  with  nearly  white  sepals  and  petals,  lip 
white,  heavily  fringed  in  front  with  a  light  purple 
blotch  in  centre  ;  Cattleya  Schnvderiana  with 
flowers  similar  in  colour  and  shape  to  those  of  C. 
dolosa ;  Disa  langleyensis,  D.  kewensis  with  six 
spikes  of  flower,  Dendrobium  Dearei  with  six 
spikes  of  its  white  and  green  flowers,  Phalsnopsis 
Vesta,  a  hybrid  between  P.  rosea  leucaspa  and  P. 
Aphrodite,  sepals  and  petals  white,  shaded  with 
rose  ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  front  one  rose,  shading 
to  yellowish  brown  at  the  base,  the  side  ones  rose 
at  the  top,  white  at  the  base,  spotted  with  brown  ; 
Zygopetalum  crinito-maxillare,  intermediate,  and 
showing  the  character  of  both  parents ;  a  fine 
plant  of  Ladio-Cattleya  eximia  with  two  flowers, 
two  plants  of  L. -C.  Eudora,  certificated  last  year  ; 
L.-C.  Canhamiana  alba,  an  exceedingly  fine  form 
and  certainly  the  darkest  we  have  seen,  and 
several  hybrid  Cypripediums  were  also  shown 
here.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  some  very 
fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossi;e,  prominent  amongst 
which  was  C.  M.  Bella,  with  a  deep  crimson- 
purple  lip  without  the  usual  fringe  in  front. 
Dendrobium  chlopterum  has  sepals  and  petals 
greenish  yellow,  lined  and  spotted  with  dark 
brown  ;  lip  greenish  yellow,  spotted  brown,  the 
side  lobes  yellow,  striped  wibh  brown.  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  sent  an  interesting  group,  consisting  of 
fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiie,  several  varieties  of 
La4ia  grandis  tenebrosa,  showing  remarkable 
variety.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  a  fine 
plant  of  Sobralia  Amesii-e,  with  four  flowers  ex- 
panded and  numerous  buds.     S.  Veitchi  with  two 


flowers,  the  distinct  Cittleya  lutsoU,  with  cinna- 
mon-yellow sepals  and  petals  ;  lip  orange-yellow, 
striped  with  purple-brown  in  the  tube;  Cypri- 
pedium Warnerus,  a  hybrid  between  C.  Lindley- 
anum  and  C.  grande,  sepals  green,  shaded  and 
veined  with  purple,  pstals  green,  suffused  with 
purple  at  the  tips  ;  lip  green,  shading  to  reddish 
brown,  spotted  on  the  upper  lobes  with  a  brighter 
green,  were  also  sent.  A  fine  plant  of  Masde- 
vallia infraota  with  twenty  spikes  of  flower, 
several  plants  of  the  lovely  Phaius  Humboldti, 
and  a  fine  variety  of  P.  Owenianus  were  also  note- 
worthy. 

Sir  f .  Lawrence  was  given  a  silver  Flora  medal 
for  an  interesting  group,  prominent  in  which  was 
a  fine  four-branched  spike  of  Renanthera  Storeyi, 
a  remarkable  variety  with  bright  red  sepals  and 
petals  mostled  and  spotted  with  crimson.  The 
lip  is  velvety  crimson  at  the  tip,  the  upper  lobes 
white  at  the  base  lined  with  purple.  A  fine  plant 
of  Epidendrum  Frederici  (Julielmi,  C3itas3tum 
Bungerothi  with  eight  flowers  on  the  spike,  Den- 
drobium crystallinum  maximum  with  eighteen 
flowers,  Epidendrum  variegatum,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  Rhynchostylis  retusa,  better  known  as 
Saccolabium  retusum,  with  twelve  spikes  of 
Eower,  were  also  includei.  The  Duke  ol  Suther 
land,  Trentham  (Mr.  P.  Blair,  gr.),  was  given 
a  silver  Banksian  medal  for  an  exceedingly  well- 
grown  plant  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Duke 
of  Sutherland.  The  sepals  were  white  tinted  with 
rose  in  the  centre,  the  pstals  white,  lip  white  shad- 
ing to  yellow  in  the  centre  and  spotted  with  light 
brown,  the  flowers  being  b?autifully  round  and  of 
good  substance.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  Dorking,  seat 
some  beautifully  grown  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  showing  tine  substance  and  form  in  the 
flowers,  Lycaste  Deppei  with  eleven  flowers  and  a 
fine  form  of  Cattleya  gigaswith  four  flowers.  Mr. 
VV.  C.  Walker,  Winchmore  Hill,  sent  some  fine 
cut  Orchids,  among  which  Cattleya  Mendelli,  C. 
gigas,  C.  intermedia,  C.  granulosa,  an  I  Stanhopaa 
Wardi  were  well  represented.  Sir  F.  Wigan,  East 
Sheen,  sent  Miltoniavexillaria  chelsoniensis,  closely 
resembling  M.  v.  Hyeana,  but  with  larger  flowers. 
Mr.  H.  Grinling,  Stanmore,  sent  Cattleya  gigas 
imperialis  and  Dendrobium  Parishi.  Mr.  N.  Bran- 
ford,  Southampton,  gent  two  plants  of  Cattleja 
gigas  of  the  ordinary  type.  Mr.  W.  J.  Thomson, 
St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  sent  a  fine  cat  spike  of 
Renanthera  Storeyi  with  four  branches.  Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  Stone,  Staffordshire,  sent  a  cut  spike  of 
an  exceedingly  large  Lialia  grandis  tenebrosa 
and  Odontoglossum  Coradinei  expansum  with 
pale  yellow  sepals  and  petals  spotted  with  large 
reddish-brown  spots ;  the  lip  creamy  white  in 
front  with  a  large  brown  blotch  in  the  centre. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Warmsley  sent  a  cut  spike  of  a  whita- 
flowered  unnamed  Aerides.  The  shape  of  the 
spike  resembled  that  of  Aerides  roseum. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  following  received  firstclaes  certificates— 

Astilise  (Spir-*;.4)  CHiNENSis. — A  distinctly 
beautiful  species,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  S.  as- 
tilboides  in  habit  of  growth  and  in  the  character 
of  the  flower-spikes.  The  flowers,  howevei ,  were 
much  larger,  and  the  growth,  on  the  whohj,  more 
vigorous  also,  the  colour,  a  pale  blush-pinK,  add- 
ing to  its  attractiveness.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's collection. 

ANTHURinii  Lawrenceanum.  —  Evidently  a 
strong-growing  variety,  the  spathe  being  of  a 
pearly  white  colour,  whilst  the  spadix  was  white 
also  :  the  spathe  was  quite  6  inches  in  width  and 
of  greater  length.  Another  whitespathed  form 
was  shown,  which,  however,  had  a  deep  coral-pink 
spadix.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Anthurium  Andreanum  (Kelly's  var.),  which 
was  in  a  measure  similar  to  A.  Lawrenceanum 
as  regards  vigour  and  affinity  to  the  same  species, 
but  quite  distinct  in  the  colour  of  its  spathe, 
which  in  this  instance  was  of  a  pale  salmon-pink 
throughout,  and  the  spadix  white.  The  foliage 
betokened  extra  vigour  ;  so  did  the  spathe,  which 
was  fully  7  inches  wide  by  9  inches  in  depth.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 
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Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to 

Asi'AKAcrs  TENUissiMus  ALBANENsis.— An  Un- 
usually dwarf  and  compact  form  of  this  well- 
known  and  useful  species,  each  plant  being  well 
furnished.  The  colour  is  a  pale  green,  as  in  the 
tjpe,  and  the  growth  evidently  free.  As  a  de- 
corative plant  this  should  prove  a  boon.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Calociioktcs  Eldobado  strain,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  venustus  forms.  The  growth 
is  tall  and  the  habit  vigorous.  In  the  matter  of 
colour  there  is  a  wide  range,  white,  lilac,  velvety- 
purple  and  reddish  purple  abounding,  with  here 
and  there  a  blotch  of  golden  yellow  at  the  apex  of 
each  petal,  all  being  very  beautiful  forms.  From 
Messrs.  K.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

(iEl'M  Hii.DREKHi.— A  very  distinct  and  showy 
variety  of  this  useful  hardy  border  plant,  the 
colour  being  a  brilliant  orange  sufil'used  with  scar- 
let.    From  Mr.  Amos  Perry. 

WUITK  MaKi;I:ERITE  (ClIRYSANTIIEMrM    FRl'TES- 

CENS  VAR.  NIVALIS  coMrACTA). —  An  extremely 
dwarf  and  compact  growing  form,  with  email 
foliage  deeply  serrated  ;  the  flowers  are  pure  in 
colcur  and  of  medium  size.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton. 

Iris  K.t.MPFERi  Chico.— A  variety  with  extra 
fine  and  well-formed  flowers,  with  large  overlap- 
ping petals,  the  colour  being  a  deep  lilac-purple, 
with  golden  blotches  at  the  base,  a  noble-looking 
flower.     From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son. 

Carnation  Hope. — A  pure  white  variety,  the 
flowers  having  the  fragrance  of  the  old  Clove  in  a 
most  decided  manner.  The  flowers  are  full  and 
the  habit  good.  Frcm  Mr.  J.  Wynne  Ffoulkes, 
Chester. 

Canna  Italia.— a  companion  plant  to  Canna 
Austria,  shown  at  the  previous  meeting,  but 
the  marking  is  (juite  distinct;  the  yellow  in 
this  instance  is  of  a  richer  tint,  and  instead  of 
pale  spots  of  orange,  the  colcur  is  in  blotches  and 
of  a  deeper  shade.  Frcm  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  groups  and  exhibits,  pro- 
Boinence  must  be  given  to  the  competitive  collec- 
tions rf  hardy  flowers.  In  the  open  class  for  a 
collection  of  distinct  kinds,  not  less  than  eighteen 
bunches,  Mr.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  was 
first  with  a  large  exhibit  of  well-grown  examples, 
the  best  of  which  were  Eryngium  Olivierianum, 
extra  fine  ;  Cephalaria  alpina,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Veronica  marginata  alba,  and  Lilium  testaceum. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  were  second  in  this  class 
with  a  less  extensive  and  not  so  crowded  an  exhibit, 
in  which  the  best  bunches  were  those  of  Hemero- 
callis  Thunbergiana,  Rbaponticum  pulchellum 
majus.  Iris  Thunbergi  (a  fine  form).  Digitalis 
lanata,  and  Milla  Murrayana.  In  the  amateurs' 
class  for  twelve  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Herrin, 
Dropmore  Gardens,  was  placed  first  with  a  praise- 
worthy exhibit,  very  well  set  up,  the  best  being 
Verbascum  Chaixi,  Lathyrus  grandiflorus  (a  beau- 
tiful bunch,  loosely  arranged),  and  Pink  Drop- 
more  Rose.  Mr.  Sage,  Ham  House,  Petersham, 
was  second  here,  a  few  of  his  best  being  Eryngium, 
Alstrofmerias,  and  Monarda  didyma  of  extra  rich 
colour.  MissDebenham,  St.  Peter's,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead, was  first  for  eight  distinct  kinds,  the  beet 
being  Lysimachia  longifolia. 

Mr.  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  had  a  choice  as- 
sortment of  Sweet  Peas  of  his  own  raising.  These, 
as  afore  alluded  to,  were  well  set  up,  and  the 
effect  was  extremely  beautiful ;  the  best  kinds 
were  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  Queen  Victoria,  Lady 
Penzance,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Venus,  Lady 
Beaconefield,  Mrs.  Eckford,  Her  Majesty  and 
Countess  of  Radnor  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr. 
H.  O.  Machin,  Worksop,  had  an  excellent  exhibit 
of  cut  Roses,  amongst  which  were  many  fine 
flowers,  the  best  being  a  box  each  of  those  beau- 
tiful pink  Roses  Mrs.  John  Lairg  and  Mme. 
Cabriel  Luizet.  Several  good  blooms  of  Teas 
were  also  staged  ;  of  these  Anna  Olivier  was  very 
good  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  sent  a 
choice  assortment  of  superbly  grown  Calochorti, 
which  produced  a  beautiful  effect :  the  best  were 
C.  Vesta,  luteus,  concolor,  sanguineus,  citrinusand 


pictus.  Of  other  things  there  were  good  examples 
of  dwarf  forms  of  Lilium  Thunbergianum,  as  Van 
Houttei  and  atro-sanguineum,  as  well  as  Brodiica 
coccinca  (extra  fine),  also  B.  ixioides  and  B.  stel- 
laris,  as  well  as  English  Iris  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  made  a  large  display  of 
hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  were  several  good 
varieties  of  Delphiniums  in  fine  spikes.  Iris 
Ksempferi  varieties  were  also  of  excellent  quality. 
SweetPeas,  Pansies,ErigeronglabellupandGenista 
tinctoria  fl.  -pi.  were  also  good  (bronze  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  examples  of 
choice  hardy  shrubs,  &c.,  amongst  which  we  noted 
Cornus  stricta,  distinct  and  pretty  ;  Meliosma 
myriantha,  white  ;  Escallonia  philippinensio, 
Ostrowskia  magnifici,  and  a  beautiful  display  of 
Andromeda  speciosacassinajfolia  (silver  Banksian 
faedal).  Messrs.  Laing  and  Robinson,  Stevenage, 
sent  Sweet  Williams  in  good  varieties.  Campanula 
caljcanthemainvar.,  Iceland  Poppies,  &c.  (bronze 
Banksian  medal). 

Of  other  exhibits,  special  note  should  be  made 
of  Magnolia  tripetala,  a  North  American  species 
first  introduced  in  1752,  but  now  very  rarely 
seen.  It  is  a  deciduous  variety  and  of  tree-like 
gronth,  with  leaves  more  than  18  inches  long 
and  of  proportionate  width.  The  flowers  are  cf 
irregular  shape  and  8  inches  to  9  inches  across, 
milky  white  in  colour  and  strongly  perfumed. 
From  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  Claremont 
(Mr.  Burrell,  gardener).  From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and 
Co.  came  some  well-grown  examples  of  Statice 
profusa  ;  also  of  S.  Butcheri,  an  improvement  on 
the  older  S.  imbricata,  of  which  it  is  a  form  only. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry  showed  a  few  good  hardy  flowers, 
and  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  had  Sweet  Williams 
of  a  good  strain,  also  Antirrhinums.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons  sent  Begonia  Richardson's  Fa- 
vourite, an  excellent  basket  tuberous  variety  of 
pendulous  growth,  and  bearing  rich  scarlet  flowers. 

Fruit  Committee. 

This  committee  had  its  share  of  work,  the  ex- 
hibits in  most  cases  being  excellent  with  the 
exception  of  Melons,  of  which  the  flavour  was 
poor.  Pine  apples.  Strawberries,  and  Cherries 
were  good.  The  awards  of  the  committee  given 
on  the  lijih  at  Chiswick  were  confirmed. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to 

Strawberry  Coontess,  an  old  variety,  raised 
by  Dr.  Roden.  It  is  of  good  flavour,  large,  and 
of  free  growth. 

Strawberry  Edward  Lefort.— A  continental 
variety,  somewhat  like  La  Grosse  Sucri^e  in 
flavour,  large,  highly  coloured,  sweet  and  juicy. 

Strawberry  Augustine  Boisselot. — A  fruit 
much  resembling  President,  but  larger,  with  a 
brisk,  melting  flavour.  It  is  a  very  fine  variety, 
free  cropper,  and  of  splendid  flavour. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  Strawberries 
President,  Princess  Royal,  .Acquisition,  and  New- 
ton Wonder. 

Peas  were  examined  on  the  same  date,  and 
three  marks  awarded  to  Bountiful  and  two  marks 
to  Excelsior.  Turnips  were  also  examined,  the 
early  kinds  Extra  Early  Milan  and  White  Milan 
being  awarded  three  marks.  These  were  not 
sent  to  the  Drill  Hall,  as  the  recent  resolution 
passed  provided  that  if  eleven  members  are 
present  at  Chiswick,  they  are  empowered  to  make 
awards. 

A  very  nice  lot  of  Queen  Pines  was  sent  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  F.  J.  Saville,  Osberton,  Worksop,  Notts 
(gardener  Mr  Crasp),  fourteen  fruits  being  staged. 
The  fruits  were  well  finished  and  in  nice  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Crasp  also  sent  fourteen  fruits  of  a 
seedling  Melon  named  Osberton,  with  white  flesh 
and  nicely  netted  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  (gardener,  Mr.  O.  Thomas) 
.sent  from  Frogmore  Gardens,  Cherries,  Straw- 
berries, a  new  Melon,  an  Indian  fruit,  large,  but 
of  no  merit,  and  a  very  fine  lot  of  Frogmore 
Prolific  Cucumbers.  The  Cherries  were  in 
splendid  condition  ;  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  very 
fine,  also  Napoleon  and  Late  Duke.  Early 
Rivers,  Black  Eagle,  and  Werder's  were  the 
best  black  varieties.  The  best  Strawberries  were 
Latest  of   All,   Royal    Sovereign,   Unser    Fritz, 


Countess,  Gunton  Park,  Empress  of  India,  Lord 
Suffield,    Sir    Harry,    Dr.     Hogg    and    Augusta 
Nicaise.     The  same  exhibitor  staged  three  new 
varieties.  Dr.  Masters,  Sir  T.  Lawrence  and  Baron 
Schrctder,  fruits  with  Hautbois  flavour,  but  not 
(juite  solid  enough.     Mr.  Thomas  also  sent  a  new 
Tomato,  Royal  Windsor,  a  yellow  fruit  ;  asked  to 
be  sent  to  Chiswick   for   trial   (silver   Banksian 
medal).     Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  staged  eighteen 
varieties  of  early  Peas,  a  few  of  little  merit,  being 
too  small  podded  for  the  dry,  hot  weather  ;  others, 
such  as  their  new  seedling,  which  was  asked  to  be 
sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial,  were  excellent.  Duke  of 
York,  Gradus,  Excelsior,  Exonian,  Chelsea  Gem, 
Veitch's  Earliest  Marrow  and  First  and  Best  were 
very  fine  types  for  early  sowing.     Mr.  Eckford, 
Wem,  Salop,  sent  a  new  Pea,  Pioneer,  large  and  of 
nice  appearance.     It  was  asked  to  be  sent  to  Chis- 
wick  for   trial.     Messrs.    Seargeant,    Worthing, 
sent  a  large  collection  of  Melons,  with  some  finely 
grown  Capsicums,  red  and  white.     Probably  the 
best  dozen  Lord  Napier  Nectarines  seen  for  some 
time  were  staged  by  Mr.  P.  Blair,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham.    The  fruits,  aver- 
aging hilf  a  pound  in  weight,  were  grandly  col- 
oured, and  well  merited  the  cultural  award  given 
them.     Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford,  sent  some  grand 
fruits  of  Monarch  Strawberry,  bright,  fresh,  and 
of  good  quality  :  also  others  to  show  growth  of 
plants.  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Scots  Street,  Annan,  N.B., 
sent  a  new  seedling  Strawberry,  very  prolific  and 
good,  but  not   considered   good   enough   for   an 
award.     Miss  Cox   also   sent  from    the    Isle    of 
Wight  a  new  seedling  ;  asked  to  be  tried  at  Chis- 
wick.    A  seedling  Melon  named  Syon  Gem  came 
from  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon,  but  it  was  not  ripe.    Mr. 
Crasp,   Osberton  ;    Mr.    Read,   Burton  on-Trent  ; 
Mr.   Bishop,  Bury  St.   Edmunds  ;  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
Highlands,     Minchinhampton,    Gloucester ;    Mr. 
Thomas,    Frogmore,    and    others    sent    seedling 
Melons.     Messrs.    Seargeant    sent    Large    Early 
Offenham   Cabbage,   and   Mr.    Barr  had   several 
novelties  in  vegetables. 


NATIONAL  VIOLA  SOCIET?. 
June  2i». 
Although  this  society  came  into  existence  only 
a  few  months  since,  the  display  made  by  its  mem- 
bers on  the  occasion  of  their  first  exhibition  on 
Saturday  last  was  very  good.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  the  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  corridor,  ample  accommodation 
being  there  provided.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
cooler  quarters  could  not  be  found  in  which  to 
stage  the  exhibits  than  in  the  long  corridor,  in 
which  the  heat  was  extremely  trying  right 
throughout  the  day,  and  it  is  a  standing  testi- 
mony to  the  excellent  system  of  spraying  the 
flowers  that  they  remained  in  such  good  condition 
until  the  last.  A  better  position  for  staging  the 
exhibits  would  have  been  in  the  subdued  light  of 
the  large  tent,  or,  failing  this,  in  the  canvas- 
covered  corridor,  and  where  the  air  was  beauti- 
fully cool  and  refreshing.  In  such  a  position  the 
colours  of  the  blossoms  would  have  been  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  glaring  light  and 
heat  of  the  conservatory. 

Northern  and  southern  growers  were  well  re- 
presented, although  the  show  and  fancy  Pansies 
chiefly  came  from  the  north.  The  Tufted  Pansy, 
in  which  the  interest  was  chiefly  centred,  was  ex- 
hibited in  beautiful  condition  and  in  a  pleasing 
manner.  The  gold  medal  for  a  collection  of 
Tufted  Pansies  brought  out  three  competitors, 
Mr.  Septimus  Pye,  Catteral,  Garstang,  Lanes, 
being  an  easy  winner,  with  the  finest  display  of 
the  kind  ever  staged  in  London.  This  exhibit 
contained  IGO  sprays,  in  which  were  several 
duplicate  varieties,  each  spray  containing  twelve 
blossoms,  and  arranged  along  the  front  of  the 
stands  a  number  of  glasses  were  filled  with 
sprays  of  some  of  the  best  sorts.  Some  of  the 
most  noticeable  varieties  were  Sheelah,  a  beauti- 
ful clear  pale  rose,  with  a  deep  crimson  centre, 
an  exceedingly  pretty  flower  :  Florizel,  one  of  the 
very  best,  blusblilac  in  colour  and  perfect  in 
form  ;   Border  Witch,  a  beautifully  shaded  pa'e 
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Hue  telf,  and  vtry  refined  in  appearance.  A 
striking  variety  was  lea  Fergusson,  lower  petals 
blackish  purple,  with  lavender  upper  petals ; 
Christiana,  large  white,  with  orange  blotch  in 
centre,  and  possessing  a  most  desirable  habit  of 
growth.  Rosea  pallida  was  seen  in  good  con- 
dition, its  refined  pale  rose  colour  being  much  ad 
mired.  Marchioness  was  illustrated  by  some 
capital  specimens,  the  colour  being  creamy  white, 
without  rays.  This  stand  made  an  extremely  in- 
teresting exhibition  and  well  merited  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  upDn  it  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  who  had 
about  ninety  sprays  of  new  and  old  sorts.  A 
variety  which  was  much  admired  was  Lady 
Reay,  a  deep  violet,  shading  to  creamy  white  to- 
wards the  edges,  and  one  of  great  promise ;  Bride- 
groom, one  of  the  small  flowers,  pale  lavender  in 
colour ;  Lord  Salisbury,  a  very  large  circular 
fiower  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  one  of  the  beat ; 
and  The  Mearns,  a  rich  plum  colour,  the  upper 
petals  edged  white.  This  exhibit  was  placed  on 
eloping  boards,  and  long  before  the  exhibition 
was  over  sorely  felt  the  trying  heat  of  the  place. 

Other  open  classes  included  one  for  twenty-four 
sprays,  in  which  some  good  flowers  were  seen, 
Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Busby,  N.  B.,  securing  premier 
honours  in  this  class.  His  best  blooms  were,  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Gordon,  dark  purple  centre,  shading  to  pale 
lavender  on  outer  edges,  lower  petal  violet,  the 
best  of  this  type  of  flower.  Lord  Salisbury,  pale 
yellow,  large  j  Lady  Salisbury,  large  white,  with 
rays  ;  Cecilia,  creamy  white,  edged  all  round  with 
rosy- pink  ;  Cherry  Park,  a  large,  soft  lilac  self  ; 
Goldfinch,  pale  dull  gold,  irregularly  edged  pale 
purple  ;  lona,  alternately  marked  blue-black  and 
lavender,  a  flower  of  much  substance,  not  over 
large ;  Lemon  Queen,  pale  lemon-coloured  self, 
large ;  William  Niel,  pleasing  rosy-lilac  ;  Peggy 
Smith,  light  pink,  striped  with  purple  ;  Hiberaia, 
a  clear  cut  flower,  lower  petals  purplish-violet, 
top  petals  greyish  lilac  ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  light 
primrose,  edged  blue  ;  Colleen  Bawn,  white  with 
narrow  lacing  of  purple  ;  and  Mary  Jack,  white, 
with  lilac  edge.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Woking  Village,  Surrey,  who 
followed  the  first  prize  lot  very  closely.  His 
flowers  were  very  good,  and  showed  evidence  of 
being  well  grown.  The  best  kinds  were  Florizel, 
Border  Witch,  lona,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon,  Cherry 
Park,  and  Tara,  an  immense  clear  rosy-pink  self. 
Mr.  Baxter  was  first  for  twelve  sprays,  those  of 
special  merit  being  Cottage  Maid,  alternately 
marked  pale  lavender  and  purple-violet,  a  very 
striking  flower ;  Norah  May,  a  large  pale  lilac- 
blush  ;  Mary  Scott,  a  pure  white  rayless  variety, 
lightly  edged  blue ;  and  Christiana ;  Mr.  J. 
Smellie,  being  second,  Niphetos,  a  whitish  cream 
self,  being  a  very  beautiful  variety.  Six  sprays 
rayless  varieties  brought  out  several  competitors, 
Mr.  J.  Smellie  being  placed  first  with  a  nice  lot. 
The  best  in  this  stand  were,  Nellie,  a  large  creamy 
white  ;  Mary  Scott,  pure  white ;  George  Lord,  a 
clear  yellow  self ;  Mr.  Baxter,  taking  second 
place,  showing  Blue  Gown,  mauve-blue,  one  of 
the  best  tufted  sorts,  Florizel  and  Rosea  pallida, 
each  in  capital  style. 

Six  sprays  miniature  varieties  brought  out 
three  competitors,  two  of  whom  were  disqualified, 
some  of  their  blossoms  exceeding  the  limit — 
li  inches.  The  only  other  competitor  was  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  was  awarded  first  prize  for  five  seed- 
lings and  Violetta,  a  white,  sweet-scented  variety. 

For  three  sprays  yellow,  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was 
first  with  A.  J.  Rowberry,  a  deep  rich  rayless 
yellow  self  ;  Mary  Gilbert,  and  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  last  two  varieties  possessing  rays,  but  equal 
in  colour  to  the  first-named  variety.  Mr.  Baxter 
was  second.  Mr.  Smellie  was  again  first  for  three 
sprays  white,  showing  a  good  even  lot— Niphetos, 
Lady  Salisbury,  and  Colleen  Bawn.  Mr.  Baxter 
was  second,  showing  Christiana  in  splendid  form. 
The  last-named  competitor  was  placed  first  for 
three  sprays  of  any  other  colours  than  yellow  or 
white  selfs,  lona,  Goldfinch,  and  White  Duchess, 
white,  distinctly  edged  blue,  being  the  varieties 
exhibited.  Mr.  Smellie  was  second,  his  Cissy 
Mellows,  dark    purple-violet  centre,  shading  to 


pale  lavender  at  the  edges,  being  particularly  fine. 
In  the 

Amateur  Division 

the  Tufted  Pansies  were  shown  in  exceptionally 
fine  form,  comparing  very  favourably  with  any 
others  in  the  exhibition.  The  rivalry  in  this  sec- 
tion was  particularly  keen,  very  narrow  margins 
indeed  dividing  the  diflerent  prizes  awarded.  The 
chief  interest  was  centred  in  the  class  for  twelve 
sprays  Tufted  Pansies,  six  blooms  in  each  spray, 
in  which  there  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Needs,  Horsell,  near  Woking,  Surrey,  secured 
premier  honours  by  half  a  point,  his  best  varieties 
being  H.  VV.  Stewart,  bright  purple,  shaded  and 
striped  deep  crimson  and  white ;  Norah  May, 
Christiana,  Cherry  Park,  White  Duchess,  Purple 
Emperor,  deep  purple-crimson,  and  Archie  Grant, 
rich  indigo-blue.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road,  Highgate, 
N.,  who  showed  several  new  sorts.  His  best  were 
Florizel,  Cottage  Maid,  Rosea  pallida,  Magic, 
large  rich  rosy  crimson  ;  Nellie,  large  rayless 
white ;  Ethel  Hancock,  purest  white,  with  rich 
orange  eye  ;  Lavender  King  (certificated),  large 
light  lavender  ;  Crepon,  light  rose  ;  and  Bartholdi, 
rich  bright  crimson,  large. 

For  six  sprays,  Mr.  J.  J.  Sheldon,  South  Wood- 
ford, Essex,  was  first  in  a  good  competition,  the 
best  in  his  stand  being  A.  J.  Rowberry,  White 
Duchess,  and  J.  B.  Riding,  bright  purple-mauve. 
The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Dr.  Shackleton, 
Sydenham,  closely  following  the  leader  in  this 
class — Countess  of  Wharncliffe,  A.  J.  Rowberry 
and  Quaker  Maid,  pale  rosy  lavender,  with 
yellow  centre,  being  the  best.  Six  sprays,  three 
blooms  in  each  spray,  encouraged  the  beginners, 
Mr.  Geo.  Cook,  North  Finchley,  being  first,  his 
A.  J.  Rowberry  and  Carissima,  rosy  lilac  self, 
being  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  Brent- 
wood, was  second,  an  old  variety,  Gipsy  Queen, 
light  lilac,  streaked  with  violet,  being  very 
pretty.  For  three  sprays  yellow,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rowberry  was  first,  Mr.  Needs  following.  For 
three  sprays  white,  Mr.  Needs  was  first  with 
Countess  of  Hopetoun,  large  white  self  ;  Vestal,  a 
very  refined  flower,  and  Christiana :  Mr.  Rowberry 
was  second  with  an  even  lot,  which  we  understood 
were  seedlings.  For  three  sprays  any  other  colour 
than  white  and  yellowselfs,  Mr,  Needs  was  first,  his 
White  Duchess  being  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Crane 
was  second,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Young,  top  petals  bluish 
magenta,  lower  ones  purple-violet,  with  a  light 
blotch  on  'each  petal,  being  his  best.  For  six 
sprays  rayless  varieties  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry.  who 
staged  very  beautiful  sprays  of  Border  Witch, 
Nerissa,  a  lovely  white  self.  Rosea  pallida,  Mary 
Scott,  Iris,  and  A.  J.  Rowberry,  was  an  easy  first, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  following,  his  Sweet  Lavender, 
soft  lilac  lavender,  and  Blush  Queen,  lovely  blush, 
being  all  that  could  be  desired.  For  six  sprays 
miniatures,  Mr.  Rowberry  was  first  with  Violetta, 
Queen  of  the  Year,  a  distinct  shade  of  china  blue  ; 
Orange  Queen,  orange-yellow  ;  Olivetta,  a  very 
beautiful  deep  blue  flower,  and  two  seedlings. 
Mr.  Crane  was  second,  showing  six  seedling  sorts. 

The  open  class  for  the  best  collection  of  Pan- 
sies (show  and  fancy)  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  Camp- 
bell, High  Blantyre,  with  about  twenty-five  dozen 
blooms,  besides  a  large  number  of  tubes  of  the 
same  cut  with  long  pieces  of  stem.  The  best 
flowers  were  David  Rennie,  Marmion,  John  Mick- 
lem,  W.  H.  Clark,  Lord  Hamilton,  Thos.  Gardiner, 
Col.  M.  R.  G.  Buchanan  and  James  Campbell. 
Considering  the  great  distance  they  had  travelled, 
together  with  the  very  hot  weather,  the  dis- 
play was  a  very  good  one  indeed  and  was  de- 
servedly awarded  the  gold  medal.  Mr.  Septimus 
Pye  was  a  good  second,  and  a  silver  medal 
was  awarded.  For  twenty-four  fancy  Pansies, 
distinct,  Mr.  Campbell  was  again  first  with  a 
stand  of  very  rich  and  highly-coloured  flowers,  the 
best  varieties  being  Mrs.  W.  Steele,  Maggie  A. 
Scott,  Mrs.  D.  Johnstone,  Annie  Ross,  Maggie 
Watson,  Mrs.  R.  Stewart,  John  Jackson,  Thomas 
Gardiner,  Maggie  McPhail,  Lord  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Watson,  Bernard  Doulton,  Constance  Steel,  Geo. 
Sprout,  Agnes  Mabel,  W.  H.  Clark,  James 
Stewart,   George  Anderson,   Mrs.    Stirling    and 


some  good  seedlings.  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  a  good 
second.  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  first  for  twelve 
fancy  Pansies,  of  which  the  following  were  very 
noticeable  for  their  high  culture  :  Trilby,  Jeannie 
P.  Bae,  VV.  H.  Clark,  Edith  F.  Gabb,  Maggie 
Goodlet  and  Mr.  W.  Steel.  Mr.  W.  Campbell  was 
second.  For  twelve  fancy  Pansies,  six  varieties 
(six  of  each),  only  one  competitor  was  seen,  and  a 
second  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  his  varie- 
ties being  David  G.  M.  Kay  and  Marmion.  The 
show  Pansies  were  rather  uninteresting  to  most 
of  the  visitors,  although  they  were  seen  in  fair 
condition,  Mr.  J.  Smellie  being  first  for  twelve 
varieties. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  there  were  only  two 
competitors  for  the  twelve  fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  C. 
Kay,  Gargunnoch,  N.B. ,  being  the  winner  of  the 
first  priz9,  and  Mrs.  Lovatt,  Newport,  Salop,  being 
eecnnd,  each  showing  well. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and 
Orpington,  staged  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  fancy 
Pansies,  Tufted  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas,  each  be- 
ing represented  by  very  good  specimens  of  the 
different  forms  and  varieties.  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  and  Thames  Ditton, 
had  a  very  large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  staged  in  a  cut  state,  this  materially  adding 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Exhibiiors'  Supply  Stores,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  exhibited  several  of  their  useful  appli- 
ances. 

ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  fund  took  place  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole  on  June  18,  and  the  Whitehall 
Hall  rooms  were  filled  with  those,  interested  in 
this  deserving  charity.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  president,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  amongst 
others  present  were  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  Mr.  T.  Skewes-Cox,  M.P.,  Dr.  Masters, 
and  a  large  company  of  nurserymen,  gardeners, 
and  market  gardeners.  The  speeches  were  com- 
mendably  brief,  and  the  proceedings  lasted  for  a, 
much  shorter  time  than  usual  at  such  functions. 

The  usual  toasts  were  propo'td,  namely,  "  The 
Queen"  and  "  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales," 
the  president  mentioning  that  Her  Royal  Highness 
was  patroness  of  the  fund  and  took  a  warm  interest 
in  its  welfare. 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  "  The  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,"  proposed  in  suitable  terms  by  the 
president.  He  mentioned  during  the  course  of 
his  short,  but  excellent  speech  that  he  knew  his 
many  tenants  in  Covent  Garden  Market  were  not 
behindhand  in  helping  forward  this  splendid 
charity.  The  duke  said  that  it  was  allotments 
and  cottage  gardens  that  most  appealed  to  him, 
these,  he  said,  being  of  the  utmost  value  in  pro- 
moting healthy  tastes.  He  loved  country  life  and 
regretted  deeply  that  the  rural  population  were 
fast  leaving  the  country  and  going  into  the  towns, 
because  he  feared  that  to  many  the  country  was 
"  slow."  He  was  pleased  indeed  to  know  that  the 
fund  of  which  he  was  president  was  in  a  sound 
financial  condition,  and  said  the  expenses  were 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  point,  the  oifice  outlay 
being  only  £1'22  a  year.  He  referred  also  to  the 
death  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  the  first  president, 
who,  unfortunately,  passed  away  last  year,  and 
S3,id,  as  their  new  president,  he  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  help  the  charity.  In  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron  he  said  they  had  a  worthy  secre- 
tary. As  the  fund  appealed  to  the  gardeners  of  all 
England,  they  should  assist  it  in  every  way,  es- 
pecially as  their  small  incomes  allowed  very  little 
to  be  put  away  for  rainy  days.  He  had  pleasure 
in  coupling  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Marshall  with 
this  toast. 

Mr.  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, warmly  commended  the  fund,  and  said 
that  it  was  iiot  generally  known  that  the 
children  of  market  gardeners  were  eligible, 
and  that  it  was  very  pleasing  to  know  that  the 
fund  was  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  He  said 
that  through  the  floral  fete  at  York  many  sup- 
porters were  unable  to  be  present. 

"Gardeners  and  Gardening"  was  the  toast 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Skewes-Cox,  seconded  by  Mr, 
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Poupart,  who  referred  to  the  president  ag  the 
owner  of  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  the 
centre  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade.  He  spoke 
at  length  about  the  flower  trade  of  Covent  Gar- 
den and  of  the  famous  flower  "  factories  " — he 
could  call  them  nothing  else— of  the  Rochforde, 
Peter  Kay,  Sweet,  and  others. 

The  toast  of  "  The  President"  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Masters,  «ho  spoke  in  warm  praise  of  the  duke, 
who  in  reply  said  it  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
him  to  assist  this  deserving  fund.  The  toast  of 
"The  Visitors"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Moss  and  seconded  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Malet. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  fund  received 
substantial  assistance  in  the  way  of  subscriptions, 
read  out  by  Mr.  Wynne.  The  contribution 
from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  the  sum  of  £200, 
and  other  amounts  were  as  follows  :  The  growers 
and  salesmen  of  Covent  Garden  Market— amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  four  brothers  Roch- 
ford,  £11)  each — contributed  a  good  sum,  Messrs. 
P.  Kav,  Webber  and  Monro  contributing  £5  .53. 
each,  Mr.  Sweet  £10,  and  Mr.  Denon,  £10  12s.  ; 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Manchester,  £50  ;  Messrs.  Rothschild, 
£26  53.  ;  Mr.  Sherwood,  £25  ;  Mr.  Alfred  de  Roth- 
schild, £21  ;  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Child  and 
Co.  and  Baron  Schr.ider,  £10  lOs.  each  :  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  (through  Mr.  Hudson)  and 
Mr.  Head,  £10  each;  Mr.  Reynolds,  £11  lis.-. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  £5  5s.  ;  and  many  other 
sums,  making  a  total  of  £850. 


Obituary. 


MR.  BRUCE  f  INDLAY. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Findlay,  which  occurred  on  Tuesday,  June  16,  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  of  which  he 
was  curator  and  secretary.  Mr.  Findlay,  who 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time,  was  born 
at  Streatham,  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1835.  He 
received  his  training  at  the  once  famous  nurseries 
of  RoUisson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting,  near  London, 
afterwards  going  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
His  first  appointment  was  as  curator  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Hull  ;  two  years  later  he  be- 
came curator  of  the  Gardens  at  Sheffield,  and  in 
1S5S  he  was  elected  to  the  curatorship  of  the 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society, 
where  the  improvements  he  introduced  rapidly 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  gardens,  whilst  they 
attracted  in  an  unprecedented  degree  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public.  In  1867  he  suggested 
to  the  council  that  the  annual  spring  show  should 
be  changed  to  Whitsuntide,  the  principal  holiday 
for  Lancashire  people,  and  that  the  prize  schedule 
should  be  increased  from  £200  to  £1000.     The  re 


suit  of  this  change  was  most  gratifying.  To 
Bruce  Findlay  was  due  also  the  suggestion  cf  the 
great  international  exhibition,  held  in  September, 
1873.  The  enlarged  schedule  of  prizes  attracted  a 
large  number  of  exhibitors  ;  a  splendid  and  most 
successful  show  ensued,  which  did  much  to  ad- 
vance the  progress  of  horticulture.  Mr.  Findlay 
added  to  his  other  duties  in  1875  those  of  secretary 
to  the  society.  The  gieat  Whitsuntide  displays 
were  annually  continued,  and  acquired  a  wide 
celebrity,  whilst  numerous  smaller  exhibitions, 
held  sometimes  in  the  Town  Hall  or  at  the  gar- 
dens, became  exceedingly  popular.  The  fiftieth 
year  of  the  existence  of  the  society  was  celebrated 
in  1881.  The  original  proposal  to  establish  the 
gardens  in  Manchester  was  made  in  1822,  but  no- 
thing was  done  till  nearly  seven  years  afterwards. 
To  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  this  interesting  event, 
Mr.  Findlay  proposed  that  an  international  ex- 
hibition on  an  unprecedented  scale  should  be 
held.  The  idea  was  warmly  espoused  by  the 
council,  and  a  liberal  prize  schedule  was  published. 
The  effort  resulted  in  an  exhibition  which  proved 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  extensive  that  had 
ever  been  held.  These  active  and  meritorious  ex- 
ertions, extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  suggested  the  presentation  to  him  of  a 
public  testimonial.  Accordingly  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  amongst 
the  first  contributors  were  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  a 
number  of  members  of  the  council  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  work  enabled  them  justly 
to  appreciate  its  merits  and  results.  The  presen- 
tation took  place  at  the  Town  Hall  on  November 
24,  1881,  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor,  Mr. 
(subsequently  Sir  Thomas)  Baker.  It  consisted 
of  an  address,  a  cheque  for  £1000,  and  a  gold 
watch  and  chain.  To  Mrs.  Findlay  a  gold  watch 
and  chain  was  presented  at  the  same  time.  In 
]8S"  the  Botanic  Gardens  were  incorporated 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  great  Royal  Jubilee 
Exhibition,  and  proved  one  of  its  most  attractive 
features.  Mr.  Findlay  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
and,  perhaps,  successful  men  in  the  manage- 
ment of  flower  shows  — a  thing  requiring  much 
tact  and  power  of  organisation. 


Lord  Lilf jrd.  —  It  is  with  extreme  regret 
that  we  heard  of  the  unexpected  death,  on 
June  17,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lilford,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Zoological  Society  and  of 
the  British  Ornithologists'  Union.  For  some  years 
past  his  lordship,  who  was  in  his  63rd  year,  had 
been  a  sufferer  from  rheumatic  gout.  Some  time 
ago  he  caught  a  chill,  which  unfortunately  ter- 
minated fatally.  His  published  works — especially 
his  beautiful  illustrations  of  British  birds  and  his 
recently  published  volumes  on  the  birds  of  his  own 
county    (Northamptonshire) — testify   abundantly 


to  his  keen  power  of  observation,  and  hiB  excel- 
lent judgment  as  a  writer  on  ornithology.  His 
liberality  in  encouraging  and  promoting  the  work 
of  others  in  the  same  direction  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  require  mention.  His  loss  will  be  de- 
plored not  only  by  the  learned  societies  of  which 
he  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  but  by  a 
numerous  circle  of  friends  and  correspondents,  to 
whom  he  had  endeared  bimeelf  by  an  unfailing 
kindness  of  heart  and  constant  readiness  to  help. 

Mr.  Peter  Inchbald.— We  regret  to  hear  of 
the  death  (on  June  13)  of  Mr.  Peter  Inchbald, 
F.L.S.,  of  Grosvenor  Terrace,  Hornsea,  at  the  age 
of  81.  Mr.  Inchbald's  name  will  be  familiar  to 
readers  of  these  columns  by  reason  of  the  com- 
munications which  he  made  from  time  to  time. 
Although  he  made  ornithology  his  hobby,  he  was 
an  excellent  botanist,  being  well  acquainted  not 
only  with  British  plants,  but  also  with  the  alpine 
flora,  which  for  many  years  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  investigating  while  sojourning  periodically  in 
the  Riviera.  As  an  entomologist,  also,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  the  life  history  of  insects  of  all 
orders,  chiefly  Lepidoptera,  and  of  late  years  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study  of  gall  insects.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean,  Zoological  and  En- 
tomological Societies,  and  although  he  has  not 
published  any  comprehensive  or  important  works 
on  biology,  his  numerous  papers  in  various  scier- 
tific  periodicals  have  no  doubt  contributed  much 
to  difi'use  a  knowledge  and  foster  a  taste  for 
natural  history,  especially  in  his  own  county  He 
lived  for  some  years  at  Storthes  Hall,  Hudders- 
field,  and  subsequently  at  Hovingham  and  Harro- 
gate, at  all  of  which  places  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
train  a  succession  of  youthful  students  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  natural  science.  His  last  few  years  were 
spent  in  retirement  at  Hornsea,  where  he  passed 
peacefully  away,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
—Field.  : 


Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney.— We  learn  that 
Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  has  been  appointed  Govern- 
ment botanist  and  director  of  the  above  gardene 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Chas.  Moore,  F.  L.S.,  who 
has  recently  retired  after  a  service  of  nearly  half 
a  century. 

Begonias  at  the  Royal  Botanic. — In  your 
report  of  our  exhibit  of  Begonias  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society's  show  last  week  you  put"B." 
Hartland  and  Son,  of  Cork,  instead  of  Richard 
Hartland  and  Son,  of  the  Lough  Xurseries,  Cork. 


Japanese  creeper  (Vitis  inconstans).— An 
architect  writes  to  us  to  ask  if  this  is  known  to 
injure  the  brickwork  of  houses.  He  cocsiders  it 
is  so.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  throw  light  on 
the  subject  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 
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